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THE  Church  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  changes  determined  upon  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions,  which  with 
Fuiure  Conduct  this  issue  begins  its 
of  This  Magazine  77th  volume.  We 
have  all  appreciated 
the  value  to  the  Church  of  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Wood  as  its  editor,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  magazine's 
make-up  and  the  efficiency  of  its  service. 
For  the  two  years  last  past  the  good 
work  has  been  carried  forward  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  L.  Burleson  as  acting  editor. 
The  Church  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
having  on  its  staff  at  headquarters  two 
men  capable  of  doing  efficient  editorial 
work,  for  the  supreme  need  of  to-day  is 
that  the  Church  shall  be  informed  about 
her  Mission,  and  our  greatest  agency  to 
this  end  is  this  magazine. 

Hereafter  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Burleson 
will  be  associated  in  the  editorship  of  the 
magazine.  This  arrangement  gives  prom- 
ise that  The  Spirit  op  Mission-s  will  not 
only  maintain,  but  make  an  advance 
upon,  its  previous  high  standard,  and 
will  deserve  more  fully  than  ever  before 
the  support  and  approval  of  the  Church. 

Arthur  Selden  Lloyd, 

President. 


AFTER  twenty-two  years  of  devoted 
service  in  the  episcopate  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Mills  Kendrick,  d.d..  Bishop 
of  New  Mexico,  died 
Death  of         in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on 
Bishop  Kendrick     I^^cember  16th,  1911. 

Last  summer  Bishop 
Kendrick  and  his  family  went  to  the 
simple  cottage  at  Oceanside,  Cal.,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  each  year.  While  there  he  was  taken 
ill,  was  removed  to  Pasadena,  and  was 
never  able  to  return  to  his  district. 

He  was  born  in  Gambier,  O.,  May 
14th,  1836,  and  was  educated  at  Marietta 
College.  His  first  work  in  the  ministry  was 
as  missionary-in-charge  of  a  small  con- 
gregation at  Put-in-Bay,  O.  From  there 
he  went  to  Kansas  and  was  successively 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Fort  Scott,  and 
of  St.  Paul's,  Leavenworth.  Returning 
to  Ohio,  he  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Columbus.  His 
life  there  made  so  deep  an  impression  up- 
on the  community  that  the  present  rector 
of  one  of  the  city  parishes,  writing  re- 
cently of  him,  said  that  the  people  of 
Columbus  still  revere  him  as  a  hero  and 
saint.  The  Columbus  rectorship  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  City  Mission,  and  this 
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was  followed  by  several  years  of  effective 
work  as  general  missionary  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Southern  Ohio. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  held  in  Washington  in  1888  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Bishop  Dunlop  as 
Bishop  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  His 
consecration  took  place  in  Trinity 
Church,  Columbus,  on  January  18th, 
1889,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  reached  his 
field  of  work.  He  found  that,  so  far  as 
extent  of  territory  was  concerned,  the 
(5hurch  had  committed  to  his  care  an 
empire.  The  two  territories  between 
them  contained  235,000  square  miles,  an 
area  larger  than  either  Germany  or 
France.  All  of  both  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  could  be  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  either  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  and  still  leave  several  thousand 
square  miles.  And  then,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  Church,  a  few  years  ago, 
added  to  his  jurisdiction  a  bit  of  West- 
ern Texas  as  large  as  Maine. 

Over  this  immense  district  Bishop 
Kendrick  has  diligently  travelled  these 
many  years,  gathering  the  scattered  peo- 
ple, supplying  the  vacant  churches  with 
services  and  inspiring  many  to  live  as 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  Although  a 
line  from  the  eastern  border  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  western  border  of  Arizona 
is  almost  as  long  as  a  line  from  New 
York  City  to  Chicago,  Bishop  Kendrick 
rarely  used  a  Pullman,  even  on  night 
journeys.  He  preferred  to  put  up  with 
discomfort  and  fatigue  in  order  that  he 
might  save  money  for  the  Church.  One 
day  he  might  be'  found  preaching  to  and 
confirming  some  of  the  students  in  a  New 
Mexico  educational  institution.  A  few 
days  later  he  would  be  far  away  from 
civilization  ministering  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Navajo  Eeservation.  Again  he  would 
be  cheerfully  carrying  the  heavy  burdens 
placed  upon  him  by  the  hundreds  of 
health-seekers  who  flock  to  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  often  with  pitifully  inade- 
quate resources.  At  another  time  he 
would  be  carrying  the  Church  into  a  new 
mining  camp.  All  the  time  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  difiicult  task  of  finding  and 
holding    the    clergy    needed    for  the 


Church's  growing  work.  His  name  was 
not  often  seen  in  Church  papers.  He 
was  not  a  familiar  figure  at  missionary 
meetings  in  the  East.  He  rarely,  if  ever, 
left  his  district  to  make  appeals  for 
special  help.  Year  after  year  he  went 
steadily  on  his  rounds  as  the  herald  of 
his  Master,  practising,  as  few  do,  the 
virtue  of  self-denial,  about  which  so  many 
talk. 

When  the  General  Convention  of  1910 
decided  to  give  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  bishops  of  their  own.  Bishop 
Kendrick  elected  New  Mexico  as  his 
field.  The  5  clergy  of  twenty^two  years 
ago  have  become  19 ;  the  7  congregations 
have  multiplied  to  31  parishes  and  mis- 
sions ;  instead  of  6  church  buildings  there 
are  now  17,  with  9  rectories  and  3  parish 
houses.  In  1889  there  were  less  than  200 
communicants;  now  there  are  nearly 
2,000.  The  gifts  of  New  Mexico  congre- 
gations for.  their  own  work  totalled  last 
year  $19,600. 

AT  this  writing  it  seems  probable  that 
the  revolution  in  China  has  ac- 
complished its  purpose,  and  that  at  least 
a  temporary  peace  is 
China  and         not  far  off.  What- 

Its  Future         ^^^^  ^^^^  of  govern- 
ment is  finally  de- 
cided upon,  the  Manchu  autocracy  is  at 
an  end,  and  a  new  day  has  come  for 
China. 

Along  with  the  modernization  of 
China's  government  there  will  go  a  like 
movement  in  her  commerce,  society  and 
religion.  Doors  whereby  Western  ideas 
may  enter  will  stand  wider  open  than 
ever  before.  And  just  in  this  proportion 
the  opportunity  for  Christianity  to  leave 
its  mark  upon  the  new  China  will  be  en- 
larged. 

It  is  significant  that  the  storm-centre 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  battle-field  on 
which  it  has  been  fought,  is  the  Yang- 
tse  Valley — the  very  door  of  the  Empire 
— ^which  is  also  the  designated  mission 
field  of  our  Church.  The  progressive 
minds  which  will  shape  the  policy  of 
China  in  the  future  are  largely  to  be 
found  in  this  section;  the  new  capital,  if 
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Peking  is  abandoned,  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  this  valley — all  of 
which  means  that  God  has  set  the 
American  Church  face  to  face  with  a 
marvellous  opportunity,  and  laid  upon 
her  a  corresponding  responsibility. 
Shall  we  be  ready  to  meet  it  ? 

We  ought  to  double  our  force  and 
triple  our  expenditure.  Even  this  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented. The  machinery  with  which  to  do 
the  work  has,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
been  established.  A  new  bishopric  has 
just  been  created  and  a  tried  man  elected 
thereto.  With  proper  re-enforcements 
and  equipment  a  great  work  could  im- 
mediately be  done.  The  chance  is  not 
far  in  the  future,  and  it  is  certain  to 
come.    Shall  we  be  prepared  for  it? 

Where  are  the  young  men  and  women 
who  will  enroll  themselves  in  Christ's 
army  to  conquer  China,  and  where  the 
sinews  for  the  war?  We  are  not  true  to 
our  obligations  unless  we  are  asking  our- 
selves these  questions  and  striving  some- 
how to  answer  them. 

ONE  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  desire 
to  help  others  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position toward  self-help.    It  has  again 
and    again  been 
Lightening  the      demonstrated  in  the 
Load  modern  movement 

toward  missionary 
education  and  missionary  giving,  that 
the  parish  which  tries  to  do  its  duty  by 
the  world  outside  is  thereby  made  better 
able  to  do  its  duty  within  its  own  bor- 
ders. The  familiar  saying  is  thus  proved, 
that  "a  rising  tide  lifts  every  boat." 

This  was  brought  to  mind  at  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  Board,  when  two 
dioceses  preferred  requests  which  meant 
the  assumption  of  larger  obligations.  East 
Carolina  voluntarily  requested  that  its 
apportionment  might  be  increased  from 
$2,600  to  $3,600.  Of  course  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  an  apportionment  thus 
voluntarily  assumed  will  be  duly  met. 

The  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  also  sug- 
gested that  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  Board  has  for  some  years  been  grant- 
ing for  work  within  its  borders  should 


be  reduced  annually  at  the  rate  of  $300 
until  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  diocese 
would  become  independent  of  aid  from 
the  General  Church  so  far  as  work 
among  white  people  is  concerned. 

Both  of  these  were  cheering  signs  of 
progress,  and  indicate  that  the  quickened 
consciousness  of  the  Church  is  resulting, 
not  only  in  better  gifts  to  the  work  with 
which  her  General  Board  of  Missions  is 
charged,  but,  inevitably,  in  a  more  ade- 
quate meeting  of  local  responsibilities.  ^ 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  took  a  like 
action  last  year,  and  undoubtedly  other 
dioceses  which  are  being  aided  will  fol- 
low this  lead  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leav- 
ing the  General  Board  freer  to  concen- 
trate its  energies  and  attention  upon 
those  marvellous  opportunities  which  lie 
open  before  the  Church. 

IN    the    sudden    death    of   the  Rev. 
Arthur  Lloyd  on  October  26th,  at 
his  home  in  Tokyo,  the  Church  in  Japan 
has   lost   a  notable 
A  Notable         personality.  Born 

Personality  ^^^j^ 

cated    in  England, 

Mr.  Lloyd  first  came  to  Japan  in  1884 
as  a  self-supporting  missionary  in  one 
of  the  S.  P.  G.  stations.  In  1890  he 
went  to  Canada,  where  he  engaged  in 
educational  work  as  principal  of  Port 
Hope  School  and  professor  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.  Returning  to  Japan 
three  years  later  he  joined  the  American 
Church  Mission  and  in  1897  became 
president  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Tokyo.  By 
his  unceasing  industry  for  the  next  six 
years,  his  really  remarkable  versatility 
and  his  capacity  for  inspiring  enthus- 
iasm in  his  pupils,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  present  prosperity  and 
power  of  St.  Paul's.  His  fame  and  abil- 
ity as  a  teacher  attracted  scores  of 
young  men,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  come  to  a  Christian  institution 
twelve  years  ago.  About  eight  years  ago 
Mr.  Lloyd  resigned  from  St.  Paul's  and 
severed  his  formal  connection  with  our 
mission  because  of  certain  views  he  held 
with  regard  to  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom.   He  continued  to  work,  however, 
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under  the  direction  of  Bishop  McKim. 
One  self-supporting  Tokyo  congregation 
and  two  vigorous  missions  in  the 
suburbs  owe  their  existence  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  while  the  students'  church,  of  All 
Saints',  Kanda,  Tokyo,  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  him.  While  doing  this 
Church  work  Mr.  Lloyd  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  in  various  government 
institutions.  He  succeeded  the  late 
Lafacadio  Hearn  as  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo,  and  had  an  important 
post  in  the  naval  supply  college.  In 
fact,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  mem- 
bership in  our  mission,  he  put  back  his 
salary  into  the  work  he  was  doing,  and 
provided  for  his  family  from  private 
means  and  by  the  income  earned  in  out- 
side teaching  and  writing.  He  was  an 
authority  upon  Japanese  life,  religions 
and  customs,  and  published  two  books, 
one  on  "Buddhism"  and  one  on  "Every- 
Day  Japan,"  besides  a  mass  of 
pamphlets  and  smaller  volumes.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  no  other 
foreigner,  and  few  Japanese,  knew  so 
much  of  the  history  and  teaching  of 
Buddhism  as  he.  Bishop  McKim  truly 
says:  "The  memory  of  this  modest 
scholar,  courteous  Christian  gentleman 
and  zealous  missionary  will  long  be 
treasured  by  those  who  knew  him." 

NEVER  yet  has  the  administrative 
body  now  known  as  the  general 
Board  of  Missions  met  elsewhere  than 
rp^^  in    the    city  of 

n  1  r  njr.  .  -^^^  York.  Eor 
Board  of  Missions     ^^^^^^^  years. 

Breaks  the  Traditions  however,  there 
of  Ninety  Years  has  been  a  grow- 
ing feeling  among 
some  of  the  members  and  ofScers  of  the 
Board,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  gen- 
erally, that  the  Board  might  be  better 
able  to  discharge  its  duty  as  the  servant 
of  the  whole  Church  in  matters  of 
Church  extension  if  now  and  then  it 
could  meet  outside  of  the  familiar  asso- 
ciations that  surround  it  in  New  York 
City. 

This  feeling  has  been  given  prac- 
tical expression  by  the  decisioB  Qi  the 


Board  to  hold  its  next  stated  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  February  13th.  A  meeting 
outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  will 
help  to  make  evident  the  fact,  not  al- 
ways fully  recognized,  that  the  general 
Board  of  Missions  is  the  agent  of  the 
national  Church.  It  has  been  spoken 
of  at  times  as  "the  New  York  Board," 
but  it  is  really  the  Board  of  the  whole 
Church,  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
vention to  care  for  the  general  mission- 
ary work  of  the  whole  Church.  Its  long 
identification  with  New  York  is  a  mere 
accident.  It  belongs  no  more  to  New 
York  than  it  does  to  Chicago  or  Omaha, 
Denver  or  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  or 
Seattle.  The  Board  belongs  to  the 
smallest  mission  in  the  country  just  as 
much  as  it  does  to  the  largest  parish  in 
New  York  City.  It  will  help  us  all  to 
appreciate  the  bigness  of  the  thing  the 
Church  has  undertaken  to  do  if  we  can 
make  clear  in  our  own  minds  this  char- 
acteristic of  nationalism  in  our  Board 
of  Missions. 

It  seems  eminently  proper  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  outside  of 
New  York  City  should  be  held  in  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  Central 
West.  Chicago  typifies  to  the  whole 
country  the  well-directed  energy,  the 
progressiveness,  the  determination  and 
the  hopefulness  that  a  national  Board 
of  Missions,  in  these  days  of  opening 
doors,  unparalelled  opportunities,  and 
big  tasks,  needs  to  display.  More  than 
that,  in  coming  to  Chicago  the  Board  of 
Missions  will  be  coming  into  an  atmos- 
phere highly  charged  with  the  mission- 
ary spirit.  The  record  made  by  some  of 
the  Chicago  congregations  during  the 
last  few  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Anderson  and  the  clergy,  and 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the,  repre- 
sentative diocesan  committee  of  laymen, 
have  been  among  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  Church's  present  For- 
ward Movement.  Although  the  Board 
of  Missions  necessarily  sits  with  closed 
doors,  it  is  certain  that  those  closed 
doors  cannot  keep  out  the  inspiring  and 
subtle  influences  for  which  Chicago  and 

the  Church  in  Chicago  stan(J  to-day, 
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ILL     HEALTH  COMPELS 
BISHOP  VAN  BUREN'S  RE- 
TIREMENT FROM  PORTO 
RICO 

THE  Presiding  Bishop  announces  re- 
ceipt of  the  resignation  of  the 
Eight  Kev.  James  H.  Van  Buren, 
S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Porto  Kico.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  to  act  upon  the 
resignation,  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  and  to  deal  with 
such  other  matters  as  may  require  atten- 
tion. Bishop  Van  Buren,  then  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn,  Mass., 
went  to  Porto  Kico  in  February,  1901, 
to  take  charge  of  the  newly-formed  con- 
gregation in  San  Juan,  and  to  endeavor 
to  extend  the  Church  to  other  parts  of 
the  island.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  in  the  following  year, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Porto  Kico,  and  was  conse- 
crated on  June  24th,  1902.  Eleven 
years  of  service  in  Porto  Kico's  semi- 
tropical  climate  have  seriously  under- 
mined the  bishop's  health.  He  knew  this 
to  be  the  case  for  several  years,  but  in 
spite  of  this  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligation the  Church  had  placed  upon  him 
in  sending  him  to  the  island  as  its  bish- 
op. He  was  far  from  well  when  he  re- 
turned to  Porto  Rico  in  November,  1910, 
after  the  last  General  Convention.  Re- 
turning to  this  country  for  the  meeting 
of  the  House  last  October,  after  eleven 
months  of  continuous  residence  in  the 
island,  his  health  was  found  to  be  so 
seriously  impaired  that  his  physician 
urgently  advised  him  to  seek  relief. 
When  Bishop  Van  Buren  reached  Porto 
Kico,  the  Church  was  established  only  in 
Ponce  and  San  Juan.  It  now  has  evan- 
gelistic and  school  work  at  several  other 
points.  The  most  notable  institutional 
work  undertaken  during  Bishop 
Van  Buren's  episcopate  was  the  organ- 
ization and  erection  of  St.  Luke's 
I  Memorial  Hospital  in  Ponce,  with  ac- 
commodations for  nearly  one  hundred 
patients.  This  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $75,000  is  a  witness  to  the  bish- 


op's desire  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
helpless,  and  to  his  ability  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  friends  willing  to  join 
him  in  this  work.  Most  of  the  money 
was  given  by  a  Churchwoman,  whose 
husband  was  a  classmate  of  Bishop 
Van  Buren  at  Yale,  and  of  whom  the 
hospital  is  a  memorial. 

*  « 

* 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  is  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate offerings,  in  order  that  the  mis- 
sionary treasury  may  not  be  seriously 
embarrassed.  The  hopeful  feeling 
throughout  the  Church  is  most  encour- 
aging, and  beyond  doubt  there  is  a  de- 
termination to  raise  the  full  apportion- 
ment. But  action  in  this  matter  should 
not  be  delayed.  The  work  cannot  be  ac- 
complished unless  undertaken  at  once, 
and  meanwhile  the  Church's  work  de- 
mands prompt  action.  Surely  this 
great  cause  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  its  chance  after  everything  else  has 
been  provided.  There  was  a  day  when 
this  course  was  not  unusual.  That  day 
must  long  ago  have,  passed  for  all  who 
are  alive  to  the  needs  and  emphasis  of 
the  present. 

*  * 

* 

IN  a  telegram  received  as  we  go  to 
press.  Bishop  Robinson  announces 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  chapel 
and  residence  connected  with  the 
Church  Mission  on  the  Pyramid  Lake, 
Nevada,  Indian  Reservation.  There  was 
no  insurance.  Bishop  Robinson  says 
that  the  work  is  so  encouraging,  and  the 
Indians  take  the  loss  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  feels  compelled  to  come  East  at 
once  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
rebuilding.  About  $5,000  will  be 
needed.  Appointments  for  the  bishop  to 
preach  and  speak,  on  Sundays  or  week- 
days, to  congregations,  men's  clubs  or 
branches  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
may  be  made  with  Mr.  John  W.  Wood, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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GRANT  us  the  will  to  fashion  as 
we  feel; 

Grant  us  the  strength  to  labor  as 
we  know; 
Grant   us   the   purpose   ribbed  and 
edged  with  steel 
To  strike  the  blow. 

Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge 
Thou  hast  lent, 
But,  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  our 
bitter  need, 
Give  us  to  build,  above  the  deep  in- 
tent, ■ 
The  deed,  the  deed! 

— John  Drinlcwater. 

THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee"— 

For  the  continued  safety  of  our 
missionaries  in  China. 

For  the  growing  number  of  those 
who  desire  to  learn  concerning  the 
Church's  Mission. 

For  the  fruitage  which  has  sprung 
from  the  lives  sown  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi.    (Page  24.) 

For  the  good  example  and  faith- 
ful service  of  thy  servants,  John 
Mills  Kendrick,  bishop,  and  Arthur 
Lloyd,  priest. 

For  the  planting  of  the  Cross  in 
Tsu,  Japan,  sacred  city  of  the  God- 
dess Ise.    (Page  51.) 

INTERCESSIONS 

"That  it  may  please  thee"— 

To  give  us  wisdom  and  devotion, 
that  we  may  make  this  New  Year 
indeed  a  year  of  our  Lord. 

To  strengthen  all  our  mission- 
aries for  their  work,  especially  those 
in^  China,  giving  them  patience  and 
faith,  and  a  sure  confidence  in  thee. 

To  rouse  thy  Church  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  great  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  revolution  in  China 
to  influence  the  future  of  that  na- 
tion, and  so  the  future  of  the  world. 

To  prosper  the  work  of  those 
Japanese  Christians  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  carrying  the  Message  to 
the  heathen  in  Formosa.    (Page  40.) 

To  awaken  the  helpful  sympathy 
of  the  world  in  behalf  of  the 
famine-stricken    people    of  China. 

To  bless  all  members  of  mission 
study  classes,   and    grant    that  as 


they  grow  in  knowledge  they  may 
grow  into  wider  service  and  truer 
devotion. 

PRAYERS 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

O ETERNAL  GOD,  who  com- 
mittest  to  us  the  swift  and 
solemn  trust  of  life,  since  we  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
but  only  that  the  hour  for  serving 
thee  is  always  present;  may  we 
give  ourselves  with  a  ready  will  to 
make  thy  way  known  upon  earth, 
thy  saving  health  among  all  na- 
tions. Teach  us,  our  Father,  by 
thine  infinite  love  for  us  and  for 
all  men,  to  love  those  whom  we  have 
not  seen,  but  with  whom  we  may 
share  the  good  things  thou  hast 
entrusted  to  us.  Help  us  to  pray 
instantly,  to  give  liberally,  and  to 
work  diligently,  that  the  coming  of 
thy  Kingdom  may  be  hastened,  and 
the  pain  and  sorrow  of  the  world 
may  be  relieved.  And  this  we  beg 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

IN  TIME  OF  CIVIL  WAR 

1[  This  prayer  was  authorized  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hankow  on  October  27th  for  use 
in  his  district.  W&  print  it  exactly  as 
written,  suggesting  that  for  use  in  this 
country  the  word  "China"  be  substituted 
for  "this  nation." 

OLORD,  our  Governor,  Father 
of  all  men  and  Supreme 
Ruler  of  all  the  ages,  whose  will  is 
manifested  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions: Show  forth  thy  power,  we 
beseech  thee,  in  this  nation,  now  in 
this  time  of  trouble  and  of  conflict. 
Inspire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
a  right  ideal,  and  move  them  to  seek 
after  it  according  to  thy  laws.  Di- 
rect into  the  ways  of  thy  truth  the 
minds  of  all  that  are  perplexed. 
Hear  the  right,  O  Lord,  and  con- 
sider the  complaint  of  all  that  suffer 
wrong.  Preserve  the  land  from 
anarchy  and  from  the  horrors  of 
unbridled  war.  In  the  midst  of  dis- 
order, grant  comfort  to  the  suflfer- 
ing,  and  sustain  thy  Christian  peo- 
ple in  faithfulness  and  godliness; 
and  in  thine  own  time  and  thine 
own  way,  give  peace.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  EVERY-MEMBER   CANVASS  A 
SPIRITUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


By  the  Reverend  Charles  M.  Addison^  D.D. 

This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  De- 
partment of  New  England  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  October  25th. 


WE  are  here,  I  take  it,  because 
we  feel  "the  need  of  a 
world  of  men"  for  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
there  are  lots  of  men  who  do  not  feel 
this  way,  and  for  them  the  most  direct 
and  effective  method  of  conversion  is 
that  of  the  Every-Member  Canvass.  It 
is  one  man  going  to  get  his  brother  and 
bring  him  to  Christ. 

Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  make  the  two 
things  equivalent — belief  in  Christ  and 
belief  in  the  Christian's  mission.  There 
is  no  difference  between  them.  I  hate  to 
say  anything  behind  a  man's  back,  but 
even  if  he  were  here  before  me — as  I  am 
sure  he  is  not — should  still  dare  to  say 
that  a  man  who  says  he  is  a  Christian 
and  does  not  believe  in  Missions  has 
pinned  his  faith  to  somebody  who  is  not 
my  Christ.  I  know  no  better  way  of 
converting  him  than  by  letting  loose  on 
him  an  Every-Member  Canvass  in  his 
parish.  The  existence  of  a  number  of 
such  men  in  a  number  of  parishes  shows 
the  need  of  the  canvass,  and  the  canvass 
will,  as  I  said,  show  those  men  not  only 
their  need  of  Christ,  but  their  duty  to 
others  who  need  Him.  The  method  by 
which  that  need,  in  its  lowest  and 
simplest  form,  may  be  supplied,  is  the 
weekly  offering  through  the  Duplex  en- 
velope. 

Now  while  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  all  believe  in  Missions,  I  also 
believe  that  I  would  not  be  asked  to  speak 
to  you  on  these  two  special  methods — the 
Every-Member  Canvass  and  the  Weekly 
Offering — if  you  all  believed  in  them  as 
heartily  as  I  do.  So  I  proceed  to  tell 
you  why  I  believe  in  them. 

On  the  very  lowest  ground  of  mere 
business  common  sense  and  experience, 
i|  the  personal  effort  of  the  drummer  is 
highly  valued.     Advertisements,  circu- 
lars, appeals  and  samples  of  goods  may 


be  necessary,  but  the  visit  of  "our  Mr. 
So-and-So"  is  relied  upon  to  effect  the 
sale.  The  insurance  man  and  the  book 
agent  would  not  be  so  ubiquitous  if  the 
Every-Member  Canvass  did  not  pay — in 
business.  Therefore  I  claim  that  it 
would  also  pay  in  the  business  we  have 
in  hand.  My  own  experience,  which  has 
been  long  and  varied  and  not  very  suc- 
cessful, in  reaching  that  innermost  re- 
cess of  a  man's  sacred  personality  where 
he  generally  keeps  his  pocketbook,  has 
taught  me  that  that  place  is  seldom  or 
never  reached  by  a  printed  circular.  For 
a  good  many  years,  in  my  present  par- 
ish, I  have  sent  out  annually  about  1,400 
appeals  and  pledges,  and  have  had  as 
many  as  150  replies.  I  think  most  parish 
treasurers  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
the  personal  touch  which  counts  and  is 
effective. 

And  then  the  business  world  is  always 
trying  to  simplify  and  make  easy  its 
processes.  It  pays  to  send  me  a  stamped 
envelope  for  reply,  and  perhaps  enclose  a 
piece  of  cardboard  punched  to  hold  a 
quarter.  That  overcomes  my  inborn 
laziness,  which  would  prevent  my  going 
to  the  post-office  for  a  money  order  and 
addressing  and  stamping  an  envelope; 
and  I  wonder  if  you  feel,  with  me,  an 
extravagant  desire  to  squeeze  a  quarter 
into  that  inviting  hole  and  send  it  off? 
Now  the  Weekly  Offering  makes  that  ex- 
tremely hard  thing — "giving  to  the  Lord" 
— easy.  It  provides  a  method  which 
helps  a  man  to  give  in  small  sums  (the 
kind  of  sums  he  always  has  to  begin  with 
when  he  begins  to  "give  to  the  Lord") 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  himself ; 
it  reduces  the  number  of  motions  he  has 
to  make;  it  is  a  practical  application  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  efficiency. 

Why  should  not  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged  make  use  of  these  legitimate 
methods,  which  conform,  you  see,  the 
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first  of  them  to  the  law  of  the  power  of 
personality,  and  the  second  to  the  law  of 
least  effort? 

Then,  to  take  a  higher  ground  and 
argue  from  thence,  I  claim  that  the 
Every-Member  Canvass  is  based  on  the 
true  understanding  of  the  measure  of 
the  layman's  responsibility.  The  call  to 
Missions  is  addressed  to  Christians,  not 
to  a  section  of  them  called  the  clergy. 
And  while  it  is  possible  for  the  clergy, 
single-handed,  to  raise  and  constantly 
increase  the  offerings  for  Missions  from 
their  parishes,  if  they  choose  to  do  so  (I 
have  done  it  myself  with  no  aid  from  a 
single  man),  I  say  that  this  is  not  the 
right  way  to  do  it.  The  work,  as  well  as 
the  giving,  is  as  much  the  layman's  as 
mine.  The  duty  is  a  Christian  one,  and 
the  Every-Member  Canvass  simply  em- 
phasizes the  mission  of  every  Christian, 
and  sends  them  forth,  as  the  seventy 
disciples  of  old,  two  by  two  into  every 
place  whither  Christ  Himself  would 
come,  and  that  means  into  the  heart  of 
every  man  who  does  not  yet  believe  in 
Missions. 

And  then  the  Weekly  Offering  is  the 
only  plan  which  comes  to  us  with  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture.  St.  PauFs  law,  as 
set  forth  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  is  still  a  wise 
one  for  us  to  obey;  not  binding  because 
he  said  it,  perhaps,  but  well  to  follow 
until  some  one  proposes  a  better.  It  is 
simple,  and  personal,  and  voluntary, 
while  both  practical  and  efficient.  It 
combines  motive  and  measure  with 
method,  and  does  not  exempt  the  rich  nor 
lay  a  burden  on  the  poor.  It  associates 
giving  with  the  Lord's  Day,  and  its 
Lord.  It  sanctifies  giving  as  a  part  of 
worship  and  makes  it  as  regular  as  wor- 
ship. The  channels  of  giving  become 
easily  and  quickly  clogged,  and  by  mak- 
ing them  flow  every  Sunday  they  are  kept 
free  and  wide  open.  Any  one  who 
makes  many  annual  subscriptions  to 
worthy  objects  will  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  forget  when  the  payments  are  due. 
The  package  of  appealing  Duplex 
envelopes  is  a  constant  reminder  every 
Sunday  that  you  ought  to  go  to  church 
and  deliver  up  one. 


And  here  I  come  to  my  third  and  last 
argument:  The  Every-Member  Canvass 
and  the  Weekly  Offering  in  the  Duplex 
envelope  works.  As  far  as  I  know, 
everybody  who  has  tried  one  or  both  of 
these  has  found  that  they  succeed.  This 
is  a  practical  age  and  men  like  to  see  re- 
sults. Well,  the  methods  I  have  at  heart 
can  stand  any  such  test  you  may  bring. 
Honestly  tried,  they  not  only  succeed  but 
they  astonish  and  overwhelm  you  with 
their  results. 

Mr.  Gardner,  who  asked  me  here,  says 
I  must  tell  of  my  own  experience. 
It  all  came  about  from  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  John's  Men's  Club  from  a 
body  which  expected  to  be  amused  to  a 
body  which  was  bent  on  doing  some  use- 
ful work.  Among  the  business  under- 
taken by  them  was  that  of  relieving  me 
of  the  care  of  raising  the  parish's  appor- 
tionment through  the  envelope  system. 
A  missionary  committee  of  five  of  the 
best  men  in  the  parish  did  this  very  ef- 
fectively by  the  old  plan  of  a  general 
circular,  but  when  Mr.  Gardner  came  last 
December  he  inspired  us  immediately  to 
take  up  the  Every-Member  Canvass.  So 
we  postponed  our  fiscal  year  from  Janu- 
ary to  April,  to  coincide  with  the  par- 
ish's; the  vestry  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
good  work  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
hitch  on,  and  unanimously  adopted  the 
Duplex  envelope.  We  had  a  men's  din- 
ner last  February,  with  three  of  the  best 
speeches  I  ever  heard — ^from  Bishop 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Burton  Mansfield  and  our 
own  parish  treasurer,  Mr.  Schuyler 
Merritt.  So  good  that  these  discourag- 
ing facts  which  I  presented — in  fact,  I 
had  them  placarded  in  large  figures  on 
the  wall — did  nothing  but  arouse  the 
men  to  a  determination  to  better  them. 
I  made  them  face  these  discouraging 
facts:  that  St.  John's  congregation,  not 
counting  the  two  chapel  congregations, 
contained  380  men;  of  these  212  were 
communicants;  of  these  only  82  were 
contributing  last  year  to  the  support  of 
the  parish  and  only  27  were  giying  any- 
thing to  Missions.  Bishop  Lloyd  could 
have  drawn  the  bottom  dollar  out  of  that 
recess  in  every  man  present,  including 
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myself,  but  we  asked  only  for  sixteen 
men  to  canvass  the  parish,  and  we  got 
them,  and  I  added  two  boys  to  work 
among  the  younger  communicants. 
About  300  names  were  given  out  to  this 
committee,  and  the  entire  canvass  was 
made  between  Lincoln's  Birthday  and 
George  Washington's.  Our  meetings  be- 
fore and  during  that  period  were  a  reve- 
lation to  me  of  the  interest  of  the  men, 
of  their  ignorance  of  Missions,  and  of 
their  keen  grasp  of  the  way  to  overcome 
this  ignorance  in  themselves  and  in 
those  men  they  were  to  meet.  In  a  week 
these  sixteen  men  knew  more  about  Mis- 
sions and  their  management  and  needs, 
and  also  about  their  own  parish's  finan- 
cial needs  and  methods,  than  they  had 
ever  known  before.  In  meeting  the  men 
to  whom  they  were  sent  their  ex- 
periences were  varied  and  some  of  the 
stories  that  were  brought  back  to  our 
meetings  were  mirthful. 

One  canvasser  was  told  beforehand 
that  he  had  better  not  go  to  a  certain 
man,  for  he  had  announced  that  if  Mr. 
B — —  asked  him  for  any  money  for  Mis- 
sions he  would  tell  him  to  go  to   , 

a  place  that  even  the  ministers  seldom 
mention  nowadays.   Undeterred  by  this 

threat,  Mr.  B  went  to  him  and  said : 

"I  understand  you  said  you  were  going 

to  tell  me  to  go  to          (where  I  said 

just  now)  if  I  asked  you  to  subscribe  for 
Missions.  All  right;  now  what  will  you 
give  to  Missions?"  The  man  subscribed 
25  cents  a  Sunday,  and  the  canvasser  is 
still  with  us. 

Another  man  received  a  subscription 
from  a  New  York  business  man  of 
$1.20  for  the  year.  He  took  this  gentle- 
man to  dinner,  and  over  the  cigars  told 
him  the  story  of  the  needs,  and  the  next 
day  the  gentleman  sent  a  check  for  $100. 

Sometimes  five  or  six  calls  were  neces- 
sary, and  several  personal  notes,  but 
hardly  any  man  of  the  300  escaped  a 
visit.  In  less  than  two  months  all  the 
reports  and  pledges  were  received,  and  I 
was  able  to  announce  in  April,  at  another 
men's  dinner,  that  there  were  still  380 
men  in  the  parish  church,  and  still  212 
communicants,  and  that  now,  of  these. 


195  men  instead  of  82  were  giving  to  the 
support  of  the  parish,  and  145  instead  of 
27  to  Missions. 

The  receipts  through  the  envelope  sys- 
tem for  the  parish,  which  supplements 
our  pew  rentals,  were  exactly  doubled; 
while  the  receipts,  owing  to  the  change  in 
the  fiscal  year,  cannot  yet  be  exactly  fig- 
ured for  Missions,  but  they  certainly 
also  increased  100  per  cent. 

All  this  was  very  simply  done,  and  by 
men  who  had  never  done  it  before.  Do 
you  wonder  that  we  were  both  astonished 
and  pleased,  as  well  as  humiliated,  or 
that  I  come  before  you  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm and  a  great  conviction  of  the 
value  of  the  Every-Member  Canvass? 
We  had  three  fears,  which  all  proved  un- 
founded. We  feared  lest,  the  husbands 
giving  so  much,  the  money  heretofore 
given  by  or  through  their  wives  would  be 
lessened.  The  ladies,  not  often  led  by 
the  men  in  church  work,  said  that  they 
wanted  to  make  a  canvass,  too,  and  when 
they  had  finished  we  found  that  the 
women  subscribers  for  Missions  and  par- 
ish both  had  increased  from  100  to  160 
each,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent.  We 
feared  that  so  many  envelopes  placed  on 
the  plate  every  Sunday  would  reduce  the 
general  offering  in  cash,  but  for  the  last 
six  months  this  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
only  $10  over  last  year,  while  the  amount 
received  for  Communion  alms  has  slight- 
ly increased.  We  feared  that  the  giving 
to  Missions  would  reduce  our  parish 
income  (I  didn't,  but  the  vestry  did), 
and  you  know  the  result — both  doubled. 
Now  the  only  fear  we  have  left  is 
lest  we  sha'n't  double  our  giving  next 
year. 

But  the  real  results,  deepest  and  truest, 
are  not  financial.  This  may  not  double 
any  more,  but  there  need  be  no  end  to  the 
growth  of  fellowship,  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  the  increase  of 
the  knowledge  of  Missions,  their  needs 
and  their  glory.  Of  these  things  we  can- 
not have  too  much,  and  of  these  we  can 
get  all  we  want  if  we  choose;  and  all 
these,  besides  money,  the  Every-Member 
Canvass  gives,  I  am  sure,  to  every  parish 
that  will  try  it. 


CHURCH  OP  SAN  PABLO,  BOLONDRON 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  CUBA 

By  the  Bishop  of  Springfield 
11.    TO  SANTIAGO  AND  BACK 


AGAIN  I  go  on  visitation  with 
the  bishop.    He  finds  it  better 
to    start   very   early    in  the 
morning,    for    some    of  the 
places  he  visits,  rather  than  go  over- 
night and  sleep  there,  as  many  of  the 
small  places  have  no  hotels;  this  is  wise. 

My  first  day  going  eastward  is  to  be 
with  him,  so  I  am  at  the  station  at  6 
A.M.  on  Sunday.  Some  sixty  miles 
brought  us  to  Bolondron,  where  the 
priest,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
not  looking  like  one  now,  met  us  with 
some  of  his  people. 

The  church  here  was  built  as  a  mis- 
sion from  the  United  States  before  the 
American  intervention.  Bishop  Whita- 
ker,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  work.  It  is  on  simple  lines, 
but  all  clean  and  in  good  order,  with  a 
large  basement  furnished  for  Sunday- 
school  and  other  uses,  a  lending  library 


and  other  good  things.  The  churchyard, 
with  palms  and  rich  foliage  plants,  looks 
like  a  pretty  bit  of  tropical  jungle. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  poverty  here. 

The  rectory,  a  comfortable  and  pretty 
house,  nicely  furnished,  adjoins,  and  be-, 
yond  that  is  another  house  with  a  large 
room  or  social  hall  behind.  Just  the 
place  for  mission  work.  There  is  none 
like  it  in  the  island.  When  the  con- 
gregation wake  up  to  their  opportunities 
and  responsibility  for  the  people  around 
them  they  will  rejoice  in  this  splendid 
outfit,  which  at  present  they  don't  seem 
to  know  how  to  use. 

I  preached  at  the  morning  service,  be- 
ing interpreted  by  Father  Moreno. 
About  thirty  nicely-dressed  people  made 
the  congregation. 

We  enjoyed  our  breakfast  and  a 
pleasant  talk  afterward.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  though  it  was  Sunday  the 
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blacksmith's  shop  was  in  full  work,  and 
carpenters  and  painters  were  working  on 
a  house  nearby.  I  was  told  that  all 
work  stops  at  twelve  on  Sunday — in 
time  for  the  cockfight. 

In  the  afternoon  we  journeyed  on  to 
Cardenas,  on  the  sea ;  a  town,  I  think,  of 
15,000  people. 

iNo  church,  the  rooms  in  a  large  one- 
story  house  accommodating  chapel, 
schoolroom  for  day-school,  and  two 
rooms  for  the  priest,  who  takes  his 
meals  as  we  did,  at  a  fonda.  The  chapel 
is  well  arranged  and  the  altar  good. 

A  crowded  congregation,  Mr.  Frazer 
taking  the  service  and  preaching  in 
Spanish,  Bishop  Knight  confirming 
about  twelve.  The  singing  was  hearty 
and  all  seemed  glad  to  be  there.  All 
present  were  Cubans  except  one  Amer- 
ican gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  for- 
merly lived  in  Springfield. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  here 
were  very  simple  and  missionlike,  but  I 
managed  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  and 
a  walk  round  the  town  before  we  started. 
The  children  of  the  little  day-school 
were  pretty  and  bright,  the  teacher  be- 
ing a  graceful  Cuban  lady  with  no 
English. 

I  have  no  space  to  describe  our  jour- 
ney to  Santiago,  which  we  reached  in 
two  days — the  island  is  700 
— stopping  for  one  night  at 
a  town  well  worth  seeing, 
founded  in  1615  and  for 
many  years  known  as  the  city 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto 
Principe.  At  least  four  great 
churches,  some  of  them  with 
stories  to  tell — La  Merced 
dating  back  to  1628— but  all 
locked,  except  one,  which 
seemed  the  largest,  though 
not,  I  think,  the  most  inter- 
esting. This  was  large,  state- 
ly and  gorgeous,  but  quite 
modern,  having  recently  been 
rebuilt  after  a  fire.  There 
were  many  people  coming 
and  going  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber kneeling  at  prayer. 


miles  long 
Camaguey, 


The  streets  are  narrow  and  often 
crooked,  looking  very  old  and  quaint; 
far  more  picturesque  than  Havana.  In- 
stead of  iron  bars  many  of  the  houses 
had  wooden  gratings  or  grilles  of  pretty 
design. 

The  children  are  really  very  jolly. 
Passing  a  public  school  about  10  a.m., 
as  the  children  streamed  out  to  break- 
fast, I  raised  my  hand  and  camera. 
They  "caught  on"  at  once  and  I 
brought  away  the  brightest  possible 
group  of  laughing  faces.  As  we  passed 
the  end  of  another  street  some  of  them 
saw  us  and  in  a  moment  the  street  was 
alive  with  a  hundred  children  bearing 
down  upon  us,  full  sail,  for  the  chance 
of  getting  into  another  picture; 
about  forty  pretty  faces  remain  with 
me. 

Passing  a  school  in  an  ordinary  house 
we  stopped  to  look  and  the  master  in- 
vited us  in.  We  found  that  we  had 
dropped  upon  a  Methodist  mission. 
There  were  about  forty  well-dressed  chil- 
dren who  looked  at  us  with  some  amuse- 
ment. All  was  in  good  order  and  good 
work  seemed  to  be  done.  We  learned 
that,  while  there  is  a  response,  the  work 
of  the  mission  grows  slowly,  and  I  think 
I  understood  that  the  interest  is  not  so 
keen  as  at  first. 

By  some  oversight  I  did  not  inquire 
and  was  not  told  that  the  Church  has  a 
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mission  here,  so  I  did  not  see  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

The  town  was  full  of  bills  about  a 
funcion  monstruosa  in  honor  of  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  celebration  was  a 
great  cockfight  on  El  Sabado  (Satur- 
day) and  El  Domingo  (Sunday). 

On  the  journey  I  learned  a  good  deal 
about  the  people  whom  the  Church  is 
trying  to  help.  In  the  cars  we  saw  a 
great  mixture  of  persons,  the  six  nations 
in  Cuba  being  represented: 

(1)  The  Cubans,  who  are  of  course 
originally  Spanish,  with  probably  some 
blood  of  the  Siboneyes  (aborigines  of 
the  Island)  intermingled. 

(2)  The  Spanish,  who  are  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  especially  young 
men  in  stores  and  offices. 

(3)  Cuban  Negroes,  descendants  of 
former  slaves,  all  speaking  Spanish;  a 
great  many  of  these. 

(4)  Jamaican  Negroes,  who  came  in 
large  numbers  after  the  Kingston  earth- 
quake, and  who  still  come.  These  speak 
English  and  make  the  best  servants,  I 
think,  in  Cuba. 

(5)  Americans,  of  whom  1,000  are  in 
and  near  Havana,  and  many  others  scat- 
tered over  the  Island. 

(6)  Chinese,  who  are  good  citizens; 
very  largely  market  gardeners,  with 
some  laundrymen. 

There  are  some  Japs  and  some  Eng- 
lish, but  I  think  not  in  numbers  enough 
to  note. 

All  seem  to  live  in  harmony,  but  I 
have  been  told  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
race  feeling  between  Cubans  and 
Spaniards,  and  between  Spaniards  and 
Negroes.  None  of  it  came  under  my 
eyes — but  then,  I  did  not  understand 
what  was  said.  It  would  be  hard  to 
draw  color  lines  here,  where  all  except 
fair  women  are  brown,  and  the  shades 
down  •  to  the  deepest  black  are  in- 
finitesimal. 

The  Spanish  Negroes,  however,  do 
form  a  class  or  tribe  by  themselves. 
They  retain  African  superstitions  and 
are  under  hrujos  or  witch-doctors,  with 
great  belief  in  fetiches.  There  is  among 
them  a  society  called  nanigos,  which. 


though  forbidden  by  law,  still  exists. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  witchcraft  and 
Catholic  rites,  and  the  orgies  and 
dances  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  in- 
decent and  horrible  character,  including 
at  times  sacrifices  of  stolen  white  chil- 
dren. They  practise  all  sorts  of  charm, 
being  in  this  like  the  Obeah  of  other 
West  Indian  Islands.  Some  think  that 
they  practise  a  form  of  mesmerism. 

Here  is  a  specimen  charm  in  sickness: 
One  pair  of  half-burned  candles,  seven 
grains  of  corn,  seven  copper  pennies, 
seven  clean  pebbles,  one  head  of  a  black 
cock,  seven  pieces  of  glass;  wrap  in  a 
red  cloth,  wrap  again  in  a  black  cloth. 
Then  wrap  in  a  large  white  handker- 
chief and  lay  the  package  on  the  high- 
road and  wait.  The  person  who  picks 
it  up  will  carry  your  disease  with  him 
and  you  will  get  well. 

The  people  in  the  villages  we  passed 
to-day  seemed  fairly  comfortable  and 
happy.  I  saw  no  ragged  ones,  nor  any 
beggars,  except  one  woman  who  went 
through  the  train  with  a  card,  and  to 
whom  almost  every  man  in  the  third- 
class  car  gave  something.  We  saw 
many  cottages  with  flowers  around  them 
and  neatly  laid-out  gardens  also.  In 
some  places  the  women  were  in  the  gar- 
dens, but  in  more  I  think  they  only 
peeped  at  the  train  from  behind  their 
curtained  bars,  which  cover  the  win- 
dows in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  Every  village  had  its  places  for 
the  sale  of  "Billettes  de  Loteria." 

Santiago  seemed  much  quieter  than 
Havana,  and  the  beauty  of  its  site  and 
surroundings  is  wonderful,  though  I 
may  not  take  space  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  Ackley,  our  priest  here,  and  Mr. 
Frazer,  the  priest  from  Ensenada,  met  us, 
and  on  the  next  morning  took  us  to  see 
the  sights  and  battlefields.  On  our  way 
we  passed  through  a  beautiful  garden 
with  an  Indian  gateway.  This  was 
planned  for  a  Raja  Yogi  school,  never 
built.  The  school  kept  in  Santiago  by 
that  extraordinary  delusion  was  closed 
some  time  since  by  authority,  so  I  was 
told.  Poor  Cuba  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  happy  hunting  ground  by 
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many  sects  and  queer  people;  however, 
things  are  settling  down  now,  and  I 
think  the  Cubans  are,  for  the  most  part, 
keeping  their  heads. 

But  we  returned  to  see  what  the 
American  Church  is  doing  in  this  fair 
city. 

There  is  no  church  for  English-speak- 
ing people.  The  American  colony  is 
small;  not  one  hundred,  I  believe,  but 
there  are  many  visitors,  and  it  would 
seem  that  if  we  are  to  put  the  Anglican 
Church  before  the  people  we  should  put 
a  really  beautiful  building  here.  The 
Baptists  and  Methodists  have  great 
buildings,  with  schools  and  large  con- 
gregations. All  over  the  island  they 
prosper.  Is  it  because  having  given  up 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith  the  people 
have  swung  over  to  the  extremes  of 
Protestantism  ? 

But  we  have  some  good  work.  The 
Academia  Inglesa  is  a  school  of  about 
sixty  girls  established  by  Bishop  Knight 
and  taught  by  four  American  ladies, 
with  other  teachers  who  come  in  daily. 
Almost  all  the  girls  are  Cubans,  and 
about  half  know  no  English.  This  half 
continued  their  arithmetic  while  I 
talked  to  the  others.  On  one  Sunday  in 
the  month  service  is  held  in  the  school- 
room in  English;  lat  this  service  I 
preached  to  a  congregation  of  about 
thirty. 

I  made  several  visits  to  the  ladies  to 


talk  about  the  States,  and  cheer  them 
up  in  a  rather  lonely  life.  However,  be- 
ing very  busy  they  may  not  have  time 
to  feel  the  loneliness,  yet  it  was  hard  for 
one  of  the  ladies  to  hear  that  her  mother 
had  entered  into  rest  far  away  in  New 
York,  she  herself  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  the  end  nor  to  attend  the 
burial.    She  kept  up  her  work  bravely. 

The  chaplain  of  the  school,  the  Bev. 
C.  B.  Ackley,  and  his  wife  showed  me 
great  kindness.  He  has  the  care  of 
eight  or  ten  country  missions,  which 
take  all  his  time,  but  he  gives  one  Sun- 
day in  the  month  for  the  service  at  the 
school,  and  looks  after  visitors  to  the 
city  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

There  is  besides,  the  mission  of  Santa 
Maria  under  the  care  of  a  Ouban  priest, 
the  Bev.  J.  B.  Mancebo.  There  is  no 
church,  the  front  rooms  of  a  rather  large 
dwelling  house  being  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel,  the  others  being  inhabited  by 
the  priest  and  family.  He  has  a  wife 
well-educated  in  the  States,  who  teaches, 
and  a  daughter  who  carries  on  a  mis- 
sion school  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  congregations  that  use 
this  building,  Cuban  Negroes  and  Ja- 
maica Negroes,  to  both  of  whom  Mr. 
Mancebo  ministers  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. I  had  the  privilege  of  celebrating 
at  this  altar,  and  also  of  twice  preaching 
to  the  Jamaica  Negroes. 

There  is  good  and  earnest  work  here. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Mancebo  and  family 
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but  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  have  no 
church  in  a  city  of  75,000  people. 
This  chapel,  though  well- arranged  and 
perfectly  clean,  cannot  really  set  forth 
the  Church's  worship;  besides  it  is  in  a 
cobble-stone  side  street,  and  the  odors 
that  fill  it  from  neighboring  gutters  are 
not  those  of  sanctity. 

Mr.  Ackley  kindly  drove  me  out  to 
Miss  Mancebo's  mission  school,  where 
the  children  sang  me  some  Cuban  hymns 
and  also  the  Cuban  national  anthem,  a 
pretty  composition  with  a  lilt  in  the 
music  that  makes  it  very  attractive. 

On  Ash- Wednesday  there  were  ser- 
vices in  the  Homan  cathedral,  but  the 
day  did  not  seem  especially  kept — cer- 
tainly not  by  the  Americans.  I  took  a 
service  this  morning  at  the  school,  with 
but  very  few  present.  It  seemed  a  great 
pity,  and  not  right,  that  some  of  our 
Church  people  had  gone  to  a  ball  to  be 
given  to-night  at  the  naval  station;  the 
greater  pity  because  we  as  Americans 
and  Episcopalians  are  very  much  under 
the  watching  eyes  of  Cubans — both 
Eomans  and  others. 

It  is  not  in  Cuba  only  that  English- 
speaking  people  seem  to  leave  their 
Christian  life  and  obligations  behind 
them.  In  another  country  I  was  asked 
if  there  were  two  sorts  of  Christians — 
those  who  keep  Sunday  and  those  who 
do  not.  The  second  class  seem  to 
abound  in  Cuba. 

In  other  ways  also  we  are  not  helping 
those  to  whom  we  go.  A  friend  told  me 
that  in  six  years  he  had  never  seen  a 
drunken  Cuban,  and  the  only  man  1  saw 
who  had  lost  his  self-control  was  an 
Irish- American.  A  friend  understand- 
ing Spanish  told  me  a  story  which,  while 
it  may  provoke  a  smile,  has  a  side  to  it 
that  makes  us  think.  Standing  in  the 
street  he  saw  two  men  come  out  of  a 
cafe  quite  unable  to  walk  straight.  Two 
Cuban  boys  were  watching  them.  Said 
one,  "Those  men  are  Italians,  I  think." 
"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "they  are  Italians ; 
but  they  walk  like  Americans."  The 
Cubans  drink  Spanish  and  California 
light  wines  freely,  but  they  never 
exceed. 


I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  visit 
Guantanamo,  of  which  I  heard  much 
from  a  lady  who  used  to  work  in  the 
schools  supported  by  the  sugar  planters. 
The  presence  of  the  naval  station  makes 
it  an  important  place.  There  are  many 
communicants,  and  the  industrial 
schools,  of  which  I  have  seen  pictures, 
are  doing  good  work. 

From  Santiago  I  went  to  Ensenada  de 
Mora  by  steamer.  Bishop  Knight  had 
kindly  written  for  me  to  friends,  and  I 
found  Mr.  Boote,  the  manager  of  the 
Cape  Cruz  Sugar  Company,  ready  with 
a  cordial  welcome  to  his  house. 

The  landing  was  very  interesting; 
Americans,  Cubans,  Jamaicans  on  the 
wharf,  the  great  mill  close  by  and  the 
hotel,  and  beyond  the  houses  of  em- 
ployees of  every  grade — everything  the 
property  of  the  Cape  Cruz  Sugar  Com- 
pany. 

As  we  came  up,  the  canefields  and 
pastiires  seemed  just  a  little  strip  of 
green  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and 
on  landing  it  was  strange  to  find  that  the 
foot  of  the  nearest  hill  was  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  away. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see,  as  we  came 
near,  a  pretty  little  white  church  and 
know  that  it  was  ours.  In  every  other 
Cuban  village  I  have  seen,  the  Koman 
Church  is  naturally  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, here  it  is  a  small  chapel  half  hid- 
den among  the  trees.  I  learned  later 
that  the  church  was  built  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  company.  He  has  also  built  a 
rectory  and  provides  the  salary  of  a  resi- 
dent priest.  There  are  thus  regular  ser- 
vices, while  the  Roman  priest  comes 
about  once  in  three  months.  I  preached 
on  Sunday  morning  to  a  congregation  of 
forty-five,  of  whom  the  large  proportion 
were  Jamaican  Negroes.  In  Lent  there 
is  also  service  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays. 

There  are  twelve  American  families 
resident  here,  the  heads  holding  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  works,  but 
several  of  these  are  of  other  com- 
munions. 

The  school  for  Cuban  employees'  chil- 
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dren  is  but  small,  for  though  there  are 
mariy  children  here  the  parents  take  lit- 
tle interest  in  education. 

In  the  school  for  Americans  and  some 
higher  grade  Spanish,  there  are  fifteen 
children  under  a  very  pleasant-faced 
young  lady  from  Louisiana.  We  en- 
joyed a  very  happy  hour  over  African 
beast  tales  and  other  stories.  A  few  of 
the  children  could  not  enter  into  them 
for  want  of  language. 

The  dark  Jamaica  boy  who  on  one  oc- 
casion was  driving  me  was  quite  amus- 
ing in  his  contempt  for  the  Cubans.  As 
W8  passed  a  delightful  group  of  little 
brown  bodies  revelling  in  the  dust  he 
said,  "See  how  these  Cubans  bring  up 
their  children."  The  same  boy  told  me 
he  had  been  made  a  Baptist  in  Jamaica 
and  never  went  near  cockfights.  Like 
most  of  the  others,  he  came  away  after 
the  Kingston  earthquake. 

Sunday  is  everywhere  the  day  for  cock- 
fights and  other  sports.  The  Cubans 
have  a  saying,  "The  devil  is  loose  on 
Sundays."  There  seems  to  be  no  rule 
about  Sunday  work.  Here  the  mill  runs 
to  10  A.M.  on  Sunday,  after  which  it  is 
closed  for  cleaning  and  repairs.   I  was 


told  that  the  Cuban  laborers  would 
consider  they  were  defrauded  of  their 
rights  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  cut 
cane  and  earn  money  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  interesting  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  phase  of  life  hitherto  known  only 
in  books — handits! 

There  is  a  band  of  these  now  in  the 
island  whom  the  police  cannot,  or  will 
not,  suppress.  A  week  before  I  came  a 
letter  was  received  at  Ensenada  demand- 
ing $5,000,  refusal  to  be  followed  by 
the  burning  of  cane  and  other  injuries, 
including  the  murder  of  the  Americans. 
Such  a  letter  could  not  but  cause 
anxiety.  The  watchmen  who  always  watch 
the  cane  for  fear  of  fires,  accidental 
or  incendiary,  were  doubled;  one  man 
during  the  day  and  two  at  night  watched 
Mr.  Boote's  house  lest  it  should  be  fired, 
or  an  attempt  made  to  steal  the  children 
for  ransom.  A  dummy  package  of 
money  was  put  out  with  armed  men 
hidden  near,  but  it  was  not  claimed,  and 
so  far  no  harm  has  been  done.  It  was, 
however,  no  idle  threat,  for  a  similar 
one  was  made  to  a  plantation  beyond  the 
hills  and  the  cane  fired  in  six  places  at 
once. 

From  this  delightful  visit  I  passed  on, 
again  by  steamer,  to  Cienfuegos,  seeing 
much  of  the  beautiful  coast  line  on  the 
way.  Father  Morell  and  his  wife  kindly 
met  me,  with  a  gentleman  from  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Company,  to  whose 
plantation,  called  Constancia,  I  am 
bound.  The  river  steamer  carried  me 
up  the  Damuji  at  6  a.m.,  and  Mr.  Childs, 
the  manager,  gave  me  hearty  welcome. 
Ten  days  spent  here  seemed  very  short, 
but  I  cannot  tell  all  I  saw. 

There  is  a  good  school  here  of  sixty 
children  taught  by  two  American  ladies, 
which  has  superseded  the  Government 
school.  In  this  school  all  is  bright  and 
keen,  the  teaching  being  in  English  and 
Spanish.  The  children  read  to  me  and 
sang  prettily,  and  said  Spanish  pieces. 

In  the  grounds  close  to  the  house  is 
a  building  used  as  a  chapel  and  fur- 
nished with  a  simple  altar.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning  when  I  arriTed,  but  we 
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could  not  have  service,  for  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  had  gone  to  spend 
the  day  at  Cienfuegos,  not  knowing  of 
my  coming.  But  we  made  up  for  it  by 
a  service  on  Monday  night  and  on  the 
following  Sunday.  The  priest  from 
Sagua  la  Grande  comes  over  once  a 
week  for  a  Spanish  service,  and  I  think 
once  a  month  for  the  Americans.  There 
are  no  other  ministrations,  the  Roman 
Church  having  no  care  for  the  3,000  peo- 
ple gathered  together  here.  There  is  no 
Sunday  work  in  the  mill  except  neces- 
sary repairs. 

My  congregations  were  interesting, 
some  twenty  strong  men  with  about  six 
ladies,  the  Cuban  wives  coming  with 
their  husbands,  though  all  could  not  un- 
derstand what  was  said.  I  was  glad  to 
be  at  such  services. 

The  mission  here  began  by  a  visit 
from  Bishop  Knight,  who  heard  there 
were  some  communicants  of  the  Church 
here,  and  ran  up  for  two  hours  to  see. 
The  good  fellows  at  the  house  kept  him 
all  night,  and  before  he  left  a  work  was 
planned  as  I  have  described. 

I  was  much  impressed  both  at  Ensenada 
and  here  with  the  care  taken  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  people.  Here  the 
social  life  of  the  few  English-speaking 
people  seemed  especially  friendly  and 


family-like.  It  is  the  great 
desire  of  the  manager  that  it 
should  be  so.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  a  word  of  thanks 
for  all  the  kindness  shown  to 
me.  While  here,  I  made  two 
trips  down  the  river  to 
Cienfuegos  to  get  letters,  see 
the  town  and  our  Church 
work  there.  As  elsewhere,  I 
found  for  a  church  only  a 
dwelling  house  or  corner 
store,  clean  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged. All  the  services  are 
for  Cubans,  the  priest  know- 
ing no  English.  A  Sunday- 
school  of  about  forty  and  a 
congregation  of  about  twenty 
adults  have  been  gathered, 
all,  I  believe,  of  the  humbler 
classes.  Like  the  other 
Cuban  clergy.  Father  Morell  was  very 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  work — more 
so  than  I  found  the  American  clergy. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  others  are  ahead 
of  us,  the  Baptists  in  the  lead.  Miss 
Washington,  a  teacher  at  Constancia, 
told  me  that  spending  a  Sunday  in 
Cienfuegos  with  a  Methodist  friend  she 
was  taken  to  see  three  Sunday-schools — 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist. 
While  the  first  two  were  good  she  was 
impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the  Bap- 
tist school.  Attendance,  appliances, 
order,  teachers  and  teaching,  all  were  of 
a  high  order;  she  knew  none  better. 

There  are  several  other  places  it  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  visit.  What  I 
saw  convinced  me  that  there  is  a  place 
and  work  for  the  American  Church. 
But  I  doubt  if  we  appreciate  this.  How 
little  we  are  doing  in  comparison  with 
other  religious  bodies!  We  need  to 
pour  in  much  more  money  for  build- 
ings, and  to  let  the  people  see  by  the 
churches  we  build  that  we  are  in  earnest 
and  have  come  to  stay.  They  cannot  be- 
lieve in  our  sincerity  when  in  the  two 
principal  cities  our  mission  work  and 
schools  are  carried  on  in  mere  dwelling 
houses  in  narrow  streets.  The  bishop 
should  be  enabled  to  build  -several 
churches  at  once. 
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The  influence  of  the  Anglo- Catholic 
Church  as  represented  by  our  missions* 
is  not  yet  great,  but  it  would  have  a  bet- 
ter outlook  if  we  were  intrenched  in 
better  buildings,  where  the  Church  wor- 
ship could  be  carried  on  worthily,  and 
the  Catholic  character  of  the  Church  be 
shown  in  worship,  teaching  and  life. 
Surely  our  men  who  go  out  to  hard  work 
should  be  backed  up  with  means  for  their 
work  and  other  tokens  of  generous  love. 

Another  want  seemed  to  me  to  be 
Church  teachers .  In  more  than  one 
of  our  best  schools  the  ladies  who  are 
doing  excellent  educational  work  are  not 
communicants  of  the  Church.  This  is 
not  right,  nor  should  it  be  necessary. 
,  Surely  out  of  our  many  Church  schools 
have  come  the  qualified  teachers  who, 
if  they  knew  of  the  need,  would  go  to  the 
bishop's  assistance. 

One  is  asked  about  the  Roman 
Church.  One  hears  that  it  is  losing  its 
hold  on  the  people,  but  I  could  not  help 
questioning  whether  this  is  really  so. 
The  doubt  arises  when  you  see  the 
schools;  not  old  or  shabby,  but  large, 
new  buildings,  and  full  of  children.  The 
expulsion  of  religious  orders  from  Spain 
has  without  doubt  given  a  great  impulse 
to  education  in  Cuba.  The  new  Jesuit 
school  and  college  at  Cienfuegos  is  a  very 
fine  building  on  a  magnificent  site.  Sis- 
ters and  nuns  are  everywhere  and  their 
schools  seem  full.  The  present  genera- 
tion have  fallen  away  without  doubt — 
I  never  heard  a  priest  spoken  of  without 
contempt — and  the  Protestant  bodies  are 
gathering  in  a  good  number,  but  if  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  these  schools 
is  worth  anything  there  must  be  a  reac- 
tion some  day,  so  one  would  think. 

There  is  this,  also,  that  is  true.  The 
Eoman  Church  can  still  control  the 
emotions  and  the  fears  of  many  who 
have  left  them.  For  instance,  in  one 
place  where  we  had  a  Cuban  Sunday- 
school  of  fifty,  two  Jesuits  came  for  a 
week.  They  entirely  destroyed  our  work, 
but  they  put  nothing  in  its  place,  no 
priest  coming  near  the  people  for  over 
three  months,  the  man  who  eventually 
came  commanding  for  himself  np  pe:^^ 
sonal  respect, 


Here,  also,  is  a  pretty  picture:  On 
my  last  Sunday  afternoon  I  crossed 
over  to  Regla,  having  with  me  on  the 
ferryboat — though  I  did  not  know  it — 
the  Bishop  of  Havana.  The  crowd  at  the 
landing  and  the  little  girls  with 
baskets  of  flowers  told  me  something  was 
happening,  and  I  soon  understood  when 
the  good  bishop's  carriage  went  forward 
and  the  children  covered  it  with  flowers, 
even  throwing  them  in  at  the  windows 
on  the  bishop  himself.  He  had  come  to 
open  a  new  hospital,  and  as  the  little 
procession  went  on  I  thought  that  it  was 
a  pretty  way  to  welcome  a  bishop.  It 
reminded  me  of  days  when  as  a  plain 
mission  priest  the  children  in  India 
decorated  me  with  garlands,  and 
sprinkled  me  with  rose-leaves  and  rose- 
water.  We  are  not  so  poetical  in  the 
United  States. 

That  last  iSunday  morning  found  me 
taking  the  early  celebration  at  the  cathe- 
dral. Later  I  preached  to  a  congregation 
of  about  eighty  attentive  Americans. 
On  Monday  I  dined  with  the  head- 
master of  the  Cathedral  School  and  so 
brought  my  visit  to  a  happy  end. 


CHURCH  EDUCATION  AT  THE  HEAD- 
WATERS OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

By  the  Reverend  Anthon  T,  Gesner 


I.  Early  Days 

ON  the  24tli  day  of  June,  1850, 
when  the  forests  and  prairies 
of  the  Northwest  were  in  full 
leaf  and  flower,  in  the  early 
morning  a  canoe  put  forth  upon  the 
Mississippi  River  from  the  Wisconsin 
shore  and  was  paddled  rapidly  across  the 
current  to  the  Minnesota  side.  Four 
men  stepped  out  and  climbed  a  bluff. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  stately  elm  they 
reared  a  rustic  cross.  A  flat  slab  of 
stone  which  one  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  boat  was  set  in  place,  and  there 
before  this  simple  altar,  a  priest  of  our 
holy  Church,  vested  in  cassock,  surplice 
and  stole,  celebrated  the  memorial  sacri- 
fice of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Of 
this  little  group  the  leading  spirit  was 
the  Rev.  James  Lloyd  Breck,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  educated  for  the  ministry 
in  New  York,  one  of  the  founders  in 
1841  of  the  Nashotah  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  a  missionary  for  nine  years  in 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  With  Breck 
at  the  service  were  three  others — the 
Rev.  Timothy  Wilcoxson,  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  Rev.  J.  Austin  Merrick,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Theodore  Holcomb,  a 
student  preparing  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry. 

At  that  day  there  were  but  a  few 
scattered  villages  of  people  in  Minne- 
sota, mostly  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  Rivers.  There  were  a  few 
houses  at  St.  Anthony  Falls,  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation;  a  settlement  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  a  growing  town  of 
about  1,200  or  1,500  people  of  many 
nationalities  at  St.  Paul.  There  were 
over  20,000  Indians  on  the  near  frontier, 
but  settlers  were  pouring  in  upon  the 
prairies  where  land  could  be  obtained 
often  for  $1.25  an  acre.  Little  inland 
hamlets  were  springing  up,  and  these 


far-seeing  men  whom  we  have  described 
knew  that  very  soon  the  new  land  would 
need  pastors  and  teachers  to  shepherd 
and  instruct  the  scattered  flock.  Breck 
and  his  "associates"  were  determined 
that  the  Church  should  not  arrive  here 
"fifty  years  too  late." 

As  we  tell  the  story  of  our  Church 
Schools  near  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  must  not  forget  these  early 
standard-bearers  of  the  Cross  who  had  a 
place  on  their  programme  of  missionary 
work  for  Christian  Education.  They 
realized  what  many  of  our  day  are  slow 
to  realize — the  importance  of  Christian 
education  as  a  basis  of  character.  In 
nearly  every  parish  which  the  early 
clergy  of  Minnesota  established,  there 
was  also  established  a  "mission"  or  par- 
ish school,  and  many  whose  names  are 
honored  in  the  West  to-day  sat  as  chil- 
dren before  these  early  clerical  school- 
masters. 

Breck's  plan  included  a  theological 
college.  The  Mission  House  had 
scarcely  been  built  in  St.  Paul  in  1851, 
when  the  "college"  opened  with  young 
Holcomb  as  its  only  student.  The 
faculty  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  but  they  met 
with  regularity  and  drew  up  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  student  body  in  a 
serious  and  solemn  way.  They  lived  with 
their  vision  always  before  them.  The 
awakening  bell  was  rung  at  five,  prayers 
were  said  at  six,  breakfast  was  eaten  at 
seven,  study  and  recitations  followed  till 
noon,  then  manual  work  or  errands  were 
performed,  and  study  followed  at  night. 
In  a  few  months  two  more  students  en- 
tered the  "college."  But  the  regular 
order  suffered  many  interruptions.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  we 
read  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
members  of  the  "Associate  Mission"  had 
held  service  in  seventeen  different  towns, 
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and  in  doing  so  had  travelled  on  foot  or    southwest    of    St.    Paul.     The  three 


in  boat  over  6,000  miles  ? 

The  plan  for  a  theological  seminary 
and  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school  was  finally 
worked  out,  not  in  St.  Paul,  but  in 
Faribault;  and  this  is  how  it  came 
about. 

The  missionary  work  begun  so 
auspiciously  in  1852  by  Mr.  Breck  among 
the  Chippewa  Indians  at  Gull  Lake  and 
elsewhere,  resulting  in  the  baptism  and 
confirmation  of  many,  was  in  1857 
brought  to  a  temporary  and  unexpected 
conclusion  by  the  hostility  of  a  wily 
heathen  Indian  chief  named  Hole-in-the- 
Day.  He  was  a  treacherous  man,  very 
different  from  some  of  the  other  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  asked  for  Christian  in- 
struction. 

Breck  returned  from  the  St.  Columba 
Mission  disappointed  but  not  discour- 
aged, and  prepared  to  take  up  the  edu- 
cational side  of  the  work,  which  at 
Bishop  Kemper's  request  he  had  tempor- 
arily suspended  to  minister  to  the  set- 
tlers and  Indians. 

Several  sites  for  the  establishing  of  a 
"university"  were  in  Breck's  mind, 
when,  together  with  the  Eev.  E.  Steele 
Peake,  a  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  Eev.  Solon  Manney,  U.  S. 
Chaplain  at  Fort  Ripley,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  growing  and  centrally  lo- 
cated village  at  Faribault,  fifty  miles 
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walked  over  the  wooded  bluffs  which  rise 
at  the  east  of  the  city,  and  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
that  within  a  few  weeks  the  "Mission" 
was  established  there,  backed  up  by  some 
gifts  of  land  from  the  people. 

The  wisdom  of  this  choice  was  evi- 
denced almost  immediately.  The  growth 
of  the  school  which  Breck  started  was 
phenomenal.  In  August,  1858,  an  An- 
niversary Day  was  observed,  in  which 
the  whole  town  took  part.  Speeches  were 
made  and  the  roll  of  161  students  was 
read,  of  whom  over  100  were  present. 

The  first  teachers  of  this  "Faribault 
Episcopal  Institute  of  the  Seabury  Uni- 
versity," as  some  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
were:  The  Rev.  David  P.  Sanford,  of 
Brooklyn  (who  suggested  the  name  of 
Seabury),  Miss  Mary  T.  Mills,  graduate 
of  Miss  Willard's  School,  Troy,  and  Miss 
Mary  Leigh  (who  later  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Whipple),  all  of  whom 
Mr.  Breck  had  secured  during  a  visit  to 
the  East  in  the  winter  of  1857.  These, 
with  Mr.  Breck,  composed  the  first 
faculty.  The  first  school  building  was  a 
plain  wooden  structure  with  peaked  roof 
and  sides  built  of  upright  boards,  which 
for  a  time  served  both  as  school-house 
and  church. 

The  support  for  this  work  came  from 
the  small  contributions  sent  in  from 
day  to  day  and  week 
to  week  by  loving 
friends  both  East  and 
West.  The  school 
continued  to  grow, 
and  within  ten  years 
Bishop  Whipple  was 
able  to  write  that  it 
had  "given  over  sev- 
enty^five  teachers  to 
the  public  schools  of 
the  State." 

In  1859  the  "High 
School''  department 
was  organized,  of 
which  George  C.  Tan- 
ner, a  graduate  of 
Brown  College 
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and  then  a  divinity  student,  was  made 
headmaster,  and  James  Dobbin,  also  a 
divinity  student,  appointed  an  instructor. 
Both  are  still  alive.  The  former  is  a 
much  beloved  and  revered  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Seabury  Divinity-school, 
and  the  latter  for  over  forty  years  has 
been  the  rector  of  Shattuck  School  for 
Boys. 

Dr.  Tanner,  one  of  the  first  students, 
humorously  tells  us  that  "in  those  first 
early  days  our  breakfast  was  dependent 
very  often  on  the  daily  mail."  The 
cler^  were  all  missionaries,  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty  were  no  excep- 
tion. On  Sundays  they  travelled  long 
distances  to  hold  services  in  halls  and 
prairie  school-houses,  or  in  the  homes  of 
the  people.  Dr.  Breck  usually  walked 
with  a  divinity  student  trudging  along 
with  a  bag  of  prayer  books  by  his  side. 
He  was  a  devoted  missionary  and  priest, 
"observing  every  feast  and  fast  of  the 
Church,"  says  Bishop  Whipple  in  his  au- 
tobiography, "saying  the  daily  offices  of 
the  Church  and  celebrating  weekly  the 
Holy  Communion."  Neither  Dr.  Breck 
nor  Dr.  Manney  were  proficient,  how- 
ever, in  singing,  so  they  must  have  been 
amused  when,  after  a  service  in  which 
they  had  endeavored  to  render  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  an  aged  Englishman 
who  had  not  heard  a  Church  service  in 
twenty  years  came  up  to  them  and  said, 
"It  was  so  good !  It  reminded  me  of  the 
Cathedral  services  at  'ome." 


II.  The  Coming  of  the  Bishop 

The  Diocese  of  Minnesota  has  fur- 
nished the  Church  with  some  great  men, 
but  the  most  noted  of  them  all  was 
Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  whose  name, 
while  he  lived,  was  almost  as  familiar  to 
Churchmen  in  England  as  it  was  among 
his  countrymen  at  home.  He  was  born 
in  Adams,  a  small  town  in  northern 
New  York.  Sixteen  of  his  kinsfolk  were 
officers  in  the  Colonial  and  EeTolution- 
ary  Wars.  In  1859  he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  conspicuous  success  while 
rector  of  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  Chicago.  That  year  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  Minnesota 
unanimously  elected  him  their  bishop. 
He  was  consecrated  in  October,  and 
reached  Faribault  in  Eebruary,  1860. 
The  whole  town  turned  out  to  receive 
him.  They  pledged  him  money  for  a 
residence  and  assistance  to  build  his 
schools.  These  offers  were  accepted,  and 
the  handsome  buildings  which  crown  the 
bluff  and  overlook  the  city  to-day  are  a 
part  of  the  result. 

Breck  was  a  man  of  vision,  but  it  re- 
quired a  Whipple  to  make  his  dream 
come  true.  The  power  of  his  personality, 
which  wrung  justice  to  the  Indian  from 
this  Government,  wrung  also  the  purses 
of  the  rich  men  and  women  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  interests  of  Christian  edu- 
cation.   His  arguments  were  unanswer- 
able, and  he  put  them  so  fearlessly  and 
faithfully  to  hearts  and  consciences  that  j 
men  counted  it  a  privilege  to  give.  But 
the  money  did  not  all  come  from  the  j 
East  or  from  England.   Before  his  death  i 
the  bishop  was  able  to  say  that  the  men 
and  women  of  Minnesota  had  given  over 
$150,000  toward  the  upbuilding  of  this 
work.     But    Seabury  Divinity-school, 
Shattuck    Military    iSchool    and  St. 
Mary's  School  for  Girls  would  not  have 
been  what  they  are  to-day  if  Henry 
Benjamin  Whipple  had  not  held  them  i 
close  to  his  heart,  and  made  them  the  ' 
objects  of  his  thought  and  prayers. 

I 

///.    Seahury  Divinity-school\ 

Dr.  Brock's  plan  of  a  theological  | 
seminary  to  train  Western  young  men| 

i 
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for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
was  the  great  purpose  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  Seabury  Hall.  After  several 
years  of  patient  toil,  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  had  so  increased 
that  a  permanent  building  for  the  edu- 
cation of  divinity  students  was  a  positive 
necessity  for  further  progress.  The  lit- 
tle frame  building  which  stands  to-day 
in  dilapidated  condition  on  the  present 
Seabury  grounds  was  for  a  while  the 
only  lodging  place  the  students  had.  In 
it,  until  1862,  the  students  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  elsewhere  were 
crowded,  not  a  few  of  them  being  In- 
dians. In  1862,  by  the  help  of  generous 
contributions  from  many  friends,  Bish- 
op Whipple  was  able  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  divinity-hall.  Fathers 
and  mothers  who  had  witnessed  the  zeal 
and  sacrifice  of  men  like  Dr.  Manney, 
who  in  1859  had  resigned  his  chaplaincy 
in  the  army,  where  he  received  a  salary 
of  $2,000,  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  seminary  with  $500  as  his  pay,  were 
moved  by  the  heroism  of  these  gifted 
men,  and  gladly  dedicated  their  sons  to 
God's  service. 

When  the  Divinity-hall  was  completed 
the  Eev.  Elisha  S.  Thomas,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity- 
school,  was  elected  warden  (1864-66). 
About  him  and  his  successor  were  soon 
gathered  a  group  of  teachers  whose 
talents  and  gifts  would  have  been  a 
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credit  to  a  larger  seat  of  learning.  Gifts 
flowed  in.  Bishop  Whipple  secured  the 
library  of  Kemper  College,  St.  Louis, 
which  had  met  with  financial  reverses. 
Oxford  professors  sent  books  of  divinity, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  made  a  rich 
gift. 

But  trials  of  faith  were  not  over.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1872,  while  the  stu- 
dent body  were  attending  service  in  the 
cathedral,  breathless  and  hatless  a  young 
man  rushed  into  the  church  and  an- 
nounced that  Seabury  Hall  was  in 
flames.  The  congregation  was  dismissed, 
but  the  divinity-school  was  soon  a  heap 
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of  smouldering  ruins.  Most  men  would 
have  despaired,  but  not  so  the  bishop. 
Half  a  mile  further  south  on  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  ground  marked  by  the  graves 
of  Sioux  Indians,  Alexander  Faribault, 
the  Indian  trader  from  whom  the  town 
received  its  name,  had  given  some  land 
to  Seabury  Mission,  and  there,  among 
the  native  oaks  which  had  stood  the 
storms  of  centuries,  within  a  year  an- 
other and  greater  Seabury  Divinity-hall 
was  erected.  Ever  since,  Thanksgiving 
Day  has  been  commemorated  by  service 
and  feast  to  which  every  Seabury  gradu- 
ate finds  welcome. 

Over  200  clergymen  of  our  Church 
have  pursued  their  theological  studies 
and  graduated  from  this  institution, 
and  to-day  these  servants  of  their  fellow- 
men  and  Divine  Master  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  thriving  towns  and  great 
cities,  but  on  the  frontiers  of  our  civil- 
ization. In  the  spirit  of  Breck  and 
Wilcoxson,  Hinman  and  Manney  and 
Peake,  of  Gilbert  and  Kemper  and 
Whipple,  they  preach  and  teach  wherever 
the  scattered  sheep  are  found. 

IV,  ShattucJc  and  St.  Mary's 
Hall 

Few  schools  in  this  country  enjoy 
either  the  reputation  or  favored  situation 
of  Shattuck  School  for  Boys.  From  its 
small  beginning  as  an  Episcopal 
Academy  in  the  sixties,  it  has  graduated 
over  500  young  men  who  have  entered 
the  learned  professions  or  given  them- 
selves to  business  careers.    A  score  or 


more  hare  made  their  first  preparation 
here  for  the  Sacred  Ministry,  some  later 
to  be  consecrated  bishops.  Over  100 
have  been  officers  of  the  nation's  army. 
A  considerable  number  have  become  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  of  youth,  and 
many  have  entered  other  walks  of  life. 
Besides  those  on  the  alumni  list,  several 
hundred  who  were  unable  to  complete 
their  full  course  studied  at  Shattuck  and 
became  useful  men. 

The  location  of  the  school  on  an  ele- 
vation above  the  town  of  Faribault  and 
valley  give  it  a  commanding  view  of  the 
country,  securing  to  it  pure  water,  good 
drainage  and  bracing  air.  Its  grounds 
are  laid  in  a  natural  park  of  200  acres 
of  forest  and  dell.  Of  the  sixteen 
buildings  several,  in  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  equipment,  are  all  that  art 
and  science  can  make  them.  Nearly  200 
boys  drawn  from  homes  in  nearly  every 
section  of  our  country  are  being  here 
trained  and  developed  in  body,  mind  and 
soul  under  the  charge  of  a  score  of  in- 
structors. An  officer  of  the  regular  army 
is  detailed  by  the  Government  to  in- 
struct them  in  military  tactics,  although 
the  military  department  does  not  domi- 
nate the  educational  work.  Over  this 
institution  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Dobbin 
has  presided  since  the  year  (1867)  when 
Dr.  Breck  departed  from  Faribault  to 
plant  a  new  seat  of  learning  at  Benicia 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Through  the  years,  by  many  benefac- 
tions and  bequests,  a  splendid  group  of 
buildings  has  been  erected.    The  first 
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building  and  the  school  itself  were  named 
for  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston. 
Mrs.  Shumway,  a  parishioner  of  Bishop 
Whipple  when  he  was  a  priest  in 
Chicago,  gave  the  beautiful  chapel,  which 
has  windows  from  England  and  carved 
marble  from  Italy,  and  which  has  been 
considered  the  choicest'  piece  of  eccles- 
iastical architecture  in  the  West.  The 
same  donor  left  in  her  will  a  very  con- 
siderable endowment  for  the  schools. 
Other  generous  gifts  have  been  made; 
but,  fine  as  the  present  buildings  are, 
there  is  great  need  of  another  dormitory 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  number 
of  students  who  annually  seek  admission. 

The  chief  object  is  the  preparation  of 
boys  for  college,  but  other  courses  are  of- 
fered which  anticipate  a  business 
career. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  im- 
portance of  religion  as  a  basis  for  moral 
life,  the  curriculum  provides  a  graded 
course  of  instruction  in  the  history  and 
contents  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Life 
and  Teaching  of  Christ,  besides  a  course 
in  Church  History  and  Evidences  for  the 
Christian  Faith. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  a  boy, 
after  such  privileges  and  opportunities, 
fails  of  making  a  success  in  life,  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  Shattuck  School. 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

The  school  for  girls  was  always  es- 
pecially dear  to  Bishop  Whipple's  heart. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  his  own  home  in 


1866.  That  year  an  addition  was  built 
to  the  bishop's  house,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Darlington,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
the  noted  botanist,  was  appointed  the 
principal  of  the  new  school.  Miss 
Darlington  was  a  scholarly  woman  of 
unusual  gifts,  possessing  rare  wisdom 
and  devotion,  who  had  come  West  to  re- 
gain her  health.  She  survived  only  a 
few  years,  but  accomplished  a  noble 
work.  She  lived  to  see  built  one  of  the 
finest  structures  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  town,  where  her  beloved  pupils  made 
their  school  home.  Her  brush  decorated 
many  of  the  walls  and  windows  in  oils, 
leaving  there  in  twining  flowers  and  holy 
mottoes  the  memory  of  her  pious  life. 

The  school  has  been  much  enlarged 
since  her  day,  and  has  as  its  principal 
Miss  Caroline  Eells,  a  former  pupil  at 
St.  Agnes's  School,  Albany,  who  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first 
women  to  pass  the  b.a.  degree  examina- 
tions of  Oxford  University.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  branch  of  learning  in 
the  school  which  she  could  not  creditably 
teach,  and  her  "talks"  effect  more  than 
would  a  dozen  sermons. 

The  main  building,  ornamented  by 
turrets,  when  lighted  at  night  is  visible 
for  miles  over  the  country  to  westward. 
Its  pictured  halls  and  parlors  make  it  a 
veritable  home  whose  influence  is  felt  the 
moment  the  foot  is  placed  across  its 
threshold.  Its  walks  and  tennis  courts 
and  private  park  make  it  a  favored  spot 
for  those  who  receive  instruction  there. 

In  the  forty-five  years  of  its  existence 
hundreds  of  girls  and  young  women 
have  passed  out  of  the  doors  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  some  to  become  mothers, 
some  to  become  teachers,  but  nearly  all 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  unnum- 
bered hamlets,  villages  and  towns  are 
Church  workers  who  learned  their  les- 
sons of  love  and  service  in  St.  Mary's 
Hall.  Many  are  teaching  in  Sunday- 
schools,  working  in  guilds,  and  founding 
missions  throughout  our  broad  West. 
What  a  tribute  this  is  to  the  value  of  a 
Christian  school! 

It  may  be  our  good  fortune  some  day 
to  be  in  Faribault  on  School  Sunday.  If 
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so,  we  may  see  an  illustration  of  the  won- 
derful growth  which  has  resulted  from 
the  vision  and  the  faith  and  the  planting 
of  good  and  great  men.  This,  too,  is  a  day 
of  June,  like  that  of  the  first  service  in 
the  wilderness.  The  shaded  streets  of 
Faribault  seem  to  make  it  a  New  Eng- 
land town.  The  little  chapel  and  mission 
house  where  the  missionaries  once  taught 
have  long  since  disappeared.  But 
if  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  hills  which  rise 
to  the  east  and  south  we  shall  see  the 
high  towers  and  cupolas  of  great  build- 
ings from  whose  halls  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  have  gone  forth, 
and  made  the  world  better  for  their  com- 
ing. As  the  chimes  peal  forth  from  the 
high  cathedral  tower  raised  in  memory 
of  Minnesota's  great  apostle,  we  enter  in 
to  pray.  While  the  bells  ring  on,  the 
girls  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  come  quietly  in 
and  fill  one  hundred  seats.  Then  march 
in  250  young  men  and  boys  in  uniform 
from  Shattuck  and  St.  James's  Schools. 
Many  others  follow;  men  and  women 
professors  and  teachers  of  our  Church 
schools,  and  of  three  great  schools  of  the 
State  which  stand  on  the  same  hill-top 
as  our  Church  institutions.  Here  are 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  dumb;  of 
the  blind  and  those  of  feeble  mind. 
Townspeople  and  visitors  gather  in.  As 
the  organ  sounds  forth  a  long  procession 
of  boys  and  young  men,  seminary  stu- 
dents and  clergymen  advance  with  the 
bishop  up  the  aisle.  In  that  procession 
are  two  of  the  oldest  living  graduates  of 
the  first  Seabury  Hall.   One  of  them  has 


been  a  teacher  and  missionary  for  over 
fifty  years.  Next  to  him  is  one  who  for 
over  forty  years  has  presided  over  one  of 
America's  greatest  schools.  In  that  line 
are  other  professors  of  the  divinity- 
school  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Breck  and 
Sanborn  and  Manney  and  Whipple  in 
years  gone  by.  The  dean,  once  warden 
of  the  Divinity-school,  is  also  an  old  Sea- 
bury  boy.  Many  in  the  church  whose 
hair  is  now  streaked  with  grey  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  Fari- 
bault schools.  Several  of  the  vestry  and 
of  those  that  take  the  offering,  promi- 
nent now  in  business  life,  are  graduates 
of  Shattuck  School.  The  brass  tablet  on 
the  wall  reminds  us  that  Breck  has 
gone  a  day's  journey  nearer  home,  while 
beneath  the  altar  Bishop  Whipple's  body 
is  resting  in  its  tomb.  We  lift  our 
heads,  we  lift  our  hearts,  and  sing: 

"Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress 

and  their  Might, 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well- 
fought  fight. 

Alleluia!" 


"SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT" 

BY  STAGES 

By  the  Bishop  of  Wyoming 


I LIKE  to  do  most  of  my  staging  in 
the  summer.    Then  it  is  dry  and 
hot,  but  less  disagreeable  than  when 
it  is  cold  and  the  wind  sharp.  So 
I  arranged  to  make  my  July  visitations 
at  some  of  those  mission   stations  re- 
moved from  the  railroad. 

On  July  9th  I  accompanied  Dean  Bode 
to  the  cross-roads  post-office  of  Mandel. 
I  had  never  been  there;  in  fact,  no  one 
had  ever  been  there  save  those  who  had 
ranches  in  the  vicinity.  I  had  been  told 
that  a  respectable  mail  was  sent  out  to 
this  post-office,  but  not  until  Dean  Bode 
undertook  to  investigate  the  situation 
had  services  ever  been  held  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  result  was  a  class  of  six- 
teen for  confirmation,  so  we  started  ser- 
vices in  the  commodious  ranch  house  of 
Mr.  Philip  Bath.  The  nearest  ranch  is, 
I  should  judge,  about  a  mile  distant,  but 
sixty  people  gathered  and  the  service  was 
most  enjoyable.  Mrs.  Bath  thought 
nothing  of  spreading  her  table  with  forty 


covers;  and  then  with  as  many  more 
when  forty  hungry  persons  had  finished, 
though  I  suspect  the  second  table  was  not 
as  full  as  the  first.  Then  came  the  Sun- 
day-school and  after  that  the  confirma- 
tion service.  This  confirmation  led  me 
to  see  that  the  possibilities  of  increase, 
for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  may  lie 
in  the  development  of  our  country  dis- 
tricts. Mandel  is  only  sixteen  miles  from 
Laramie  and  the  dean  expects  to  hold 
services  there  Sunday  afternoons  regu- 
larly, at  least  during  the  summer. 

On  July  14th  I  started  for  the  Little 
Snake  Eiver  district.  The  old  way  of 
entering  this  district  was  by  the  stage 
from  Kawlins,  a  tortuous  and  sandy 
road  of  about  seventy  miles.  A  better 
road  has  now  been  constructed  from 
Waumsutter.  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
main over  night  at  Waumsutter  in  order 
to  get  the  early  stage  for  Baggs,  or,  if 
we  were  more  fortunate,  an  automobile. 
We  were  fortunate. 
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While  we  waited  for  the  machine  I  met 
a  woman,  who  in  her  way  was  typical  of 
our  western  life,  now  almost  gone.  The 
first  I  saw  of  her  was  a  pair  of  heels 
thrust  from  beneath  an  automobile.  She 
emerged  presently,  very  hot  and  very 
greasy,  but  with  a  look  of  determination 
which  spoke  volumes  of  what  she  in- 
tended to  do.  After  having  been  intro- 
duced to  her,  I  asked  her  whence  she  had 
come,  and  she  said  from  Baggs.  I  asked 
her  whither  she  was  going  and  she  told 
me  to  her  ranch  on  the  Sweetwater.  As 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Sweetwater  was 
100  miles  away,  I  expressed  my  surprise. 
The  machine  was  a  small  one-seated 
affair  and  looked  to  me  rather  rickety. 
By  her  side  was  a  little  three-year-old 
child.  The  men  were  commenting  upon 
her  pluck,  but  I  was  considerably  wor- 
ried lest  she  really  undertake  the  trip, 
which  would  not  have  been  safe  for  a 
well-trained  machinist  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances for  a  series  of  breakdowns.  I 
tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  she  insisted, 
and  we  parted;  she  to  go  to  the  Sweet- 
water, I  to  Baggs.    More  of  her  later. 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  Baggs, 
having  had  only  one  puncture.  The 
archdeacon  accompanied  me.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  has  not  only  been  attending  to 
his  duties  as  archdeacon  of  the  district, 
but  has  been  father,  mother,  cook  and 
nurse  at  the  orphanage,  and  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  needed  a  rest.  I  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  put  it  in  that  way, 
so  I  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to  the 
Little  Snake  Kiver  district,  and  thus 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  me.  On 
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reaching  Baggs  we  were  met  by  the  Eev. 
William  Toole. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  Dixon  behind 
Mr.  Toole's  bronchos.  Mrs.  Toole  wanted 
to  entertain  us  in  the  "Toole  Box,"  but 
we  thought  it  sufficiently  filled  with  little 
Tooles,  so  determined  to  go  to  the  hotel. 
I  held  service  at  Dixon  in  the  evening 
and  confirmed  four  persons,  but  to  me 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of 
the  trip  was  the  congregation  we  had  at 
the  school-house  on  the  Savery,  about 
ten  miles  from  Dixon.  Fully  125  per- 
sons were  present.  When  one  considers 
that  the  nearest  ranch  to  the  Savery  is  a 
mile  and  that  the  congregation  lived  on 
ranches  from  one  to  thirty  miles  distant, 
its  size  was  the  more  remarkable.  Mr. 
Toole  tells  me  that  his  congregation  on 
the  Savery  is  the  largest  in  his  district. 
This  experience  impressed  upon  me  still 
further  the  necessity  of  energetically 
pressing  the  country  work. 

When  first  I  visited  the  Savery  it  was 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E,^  .  Fortunate- 
ly I  stumbled  upon  a  bam  dance.  I  had 
never  seen  one,  and  wondered  what  it 

was  like.   Mrs.  R  had  invited  all  the 

cowboys  and  their  lassies  for  one  hun- 
dred miles  around.    They  came  in  such 
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numbers  that  I  wondered  how  they  were 
to  be  accommodated.  I  soon  found  out — 
they  were  not  accommodated.  They 
danced  all  night  and  went  home  in  the 
morning.  Many  of  them,  however,  were 
packed  away  in  some  commodious  corner 
only  to  depart  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing.  I  understand  that  it  is  Mrs.  K  's 

yearly  practice  to  thoroughly  clean  the 
hay-mow  before  the  new  year's  hay  is  put 
in,  and  to  give  this  dance  to  the  ranch 
folk.  So  successful  and  happy  was  the 
occasion  that  she  determined  to  have 
what  she  called  a  "singing  f  est,"  with  the 
result  that  some  thirty  or  forty  people 
gather  occasionally  to  sing  hymns. 
Now  the  "singing  fest"  is  usually  held 
on  Saturday  night  before  the  Sunday 
when  Mr.  Toole  holds  services,  so  that 
many  of  them  stay  over  and  sing  at  the 
service  the  hymns  which  they  have  prac- 
tised the  night  before. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Toole  took  us  to  visit 
the  ranch  folk,  and  we  drove  in  his 
wagon  about  ninety  miles  before  we  re- 
turned to  Dixon.  There  was  riding, 
fishing,  and  shooting  sage  chickens  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  excitement  of  dis- 


lodging a  cat  and  some  fifteen  kittens  in 
the  evening,  for  my  bunk  happened  to 
be  the  home  of  Mrs.  Tabby  and  her 
brood,  and  she  insisted  on  bringing  her 
children  to  their  home  on  repeated  occa- 
sions, though  I  tried  my  best  to  per- 
suade her  that  the  cot  belonged  to  me. 
The  archdeacon  and  Mr.  Toole  slept  in 
a  tent.  I  succeeded  before  the  early 
morning  hours,  in  convincing  the  kittens 
that  they  had  better  visit  the  arch- 
deacon. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  a  ranch 
across  the  mesa  which  leads  down  to  Bat- 
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"Such  inte7'esting  people  as  we  meet!" 

tie  Creek,  and  returning  stopped  at 
Slater.  The  laird  of  Slater,  upon  whom 
we  called,  is  Robert  Mcintosh,  one  of  the 
early  proprietors  of  Hahn's  Peak.  He  al- 
ways attends  church  when  the  bishop 
comes  and  commends  himself  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  others,  by  his  generous 
distribution  of  oranges  to  all  those  who 
are  discriminating  enough  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  bishop. 

Familiar  as  Mr,  Toole  is  with  the 
region  round  about,  he  had  never  been 
down  the  road  leading  from  the  mesa  to 
the  Blackmore  sheep  camp.  We  there- 
fore proceeded  to  get  lost  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Battle  Creek.  Anyone  knows 
that  you  have  but  to  follow  a  creek  in 
the  direction  of  the  ranch  located  upon 
it  to  find  it  in  due  season,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  follow  that  creek.  Canons 
are  bothersome,  especially  when  the  mesa 
above  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  one 
will  try  desperate  chances  to  avoid  such 
climbs.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough 
in  the  daytime,  but  it  was  almost  dark 
when  we  were  fully  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Salisbury  ranch.  But  I  need  not 
dwell  further  upon  the  journey.  We 
reached  our  destination  before  all  the 
folks  had  gore  to  bed  and  Mrs.  Salisbury 
was  good  enough  to  get  a  special  meal 
for  us. 

The  next  morning  we  left  for  the 
"Toole  Box,"  after  having  completed  a 
journey  of  about  ninety  miles  and 
stopped  at  all  the  ranches  on  the  way. 
It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  see  how  deep 


was  the  affection  all  the  ranch  people 
seemed  to  manifest  for  Mr.  Toole  and 
his  devoted  work. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  get 
an  automobile  out  of  Baggs,  so  we  took 
the  stage.  After  a  long,  weary  journey 
of  sixty  miles,  we  arrived  at  Waumsutter 
in  time  for  supper.  The  archdeacon  left 
tor  Laramie  immediately  after  and  I 
awaited  my  train  for  Evanston,  which 
was  scheduled  to  leave  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock.  At  the  hotel  I  found  the 
intrepid  ranch-woman,  whom,  a  week  be- 
fore, I  had  seen  just  starting  for  her 
ranch  on  the  Sweetwater.  She  certain- 
ly looked  the  worse  for  wear  and  I  natu- 
rally asked  her  how  it  came  that  she  was 
back  so  soon  at  Waumsutter.  She  re- 
plied that  she  had  made  the  trip  and 
found  on  reaching  her  ranch  that  her 
horses  had  been  disposed  of,  and  as  she 
wanted  some  horses  and  could  not  use 
her  machine  in  the  sand,  she  determined 
to  drive  it  back  to  Waumsutter  and  get 
the  horses.  I  asked  her  what  sort  of 
trip  she  had  had  and  she  said  some 
things  which  I  need  not  repeat.  She 
made  the  trip  alone;  had  nearly  fainted 
once  or  twice,  and  to  escape  the  sun  had 
gotten  down  under  the  machine,  where 
she  completely  fainted  and  only  came  to 
after  some  little  time  had  elapsed.  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  found  the  horses  and 
she  said  no,  there  were  none  to  be  had, 
but  that  she  intended  to  start  back  on  a 
farm  horse,  which  was  the  only  beast 
strong    enough   to    take    her   the  100 
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miles  in  one  day.  I  must  confess  T 
had  prodigious  admiration  for  such 
determination  and  force,  though  I  ques- 
tioned its  wisdom.  Would  that  we  all 
might  exhibit  such  strength  and  vigor 
in  the  cause  which  we  represent! 

The  next  morning  I  was  at  Evanston, 
where  I  preached  morning  and  evening 
and  confirmed  a  class  of  fourteen  per- 
sons. The  next  day  I  went  in  an  auto- 
mobile to  Kemmerer.  We  have  never 
had  a  clergyman  in  Kemmerer,  so  when 
a  month  before  I  had  received  word 
from  the  Eev.  George  Davidson,  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Marietta,  O., 
that  he  would  give  me  his  month's  va- 
cation for  missionary  work  in  Wyoming, 
I  seized  the  offer  with  avidity  and  sent 
him  to  Kemmerer  to  spy  out  the  land. 
The  story  of  his  experience  there  was 
told  by  himself  in  the  September  Spirit 
OP  Missions:  Forty  baptized,  21  com- 
municants discovered  and  21  more  pre- 
sented for  confirmation.  A  bishop's  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  a  guild  organ- 
ized. It  is  hoped  that  some  clergyman 
may  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future 
to  take  up  this  vigorous  and  hopeful 
work.   May  it  be  Mr.  Davidson  himself ! 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Davidson  and  I 
started  across  the  State  for  Cheyenne, 
where  I  spent  two  days  catching  up  with 
my  correspondence. 

On  July  29th,  I  took  the  train  for 
Lander,  a  journey  which  took  me  from 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10 
o'clock  at  night;  such  are  the  distances 
in  Wyoming.  From  Evanston  to 
Lander  via  Cheyenne  the  distance  is  al- 


One  of  our  confirmation  candidates  visiting  her 
old  neighbor 


"The   charm   of  the  woods   where  the  eagles 
dwell" — A  baby  eagle  on  its  nest;  photo- 
graphed June,  1911 

most  as  great  as  from  Cheyenne  to 
Chicago.  On  Sunday  I  preached  at 
Lander  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
in  the  afternoon  drove  with  Doctor 
Schepp  to  a  mission  at  Milford.  On 
Monday  we  started  by  a  special  convey- 
ance for  Atlantic  City,  a  mining  town 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Lander.  We 
had  a  glorious  climb  of  about  3,000  feet, 
passing  through  the  Red  Canon  where 
the  rattlesnakes  are  reported  to  hold 
their  conventions,  above  which  the  view 
of  the  Wind  River  range  is  wonderful 
indeed.  Though  it  was  intensely  hot, 
there  had  been  a  rain  the  night  before 
which  meant  snow  on  the  mountains,  so 
that  the  Wind  River  range,  as  far  as  eye 
could  see,  was  capped  in  white. 

We  reached  Atlantic  City  in  time  for 
supper  and  held  service  in  the  evening. 
The  school-house  was  packed.  No  one 
had  ever  been  here  until  Doctor  Schepp 
came  a  year  ago.  Since  then  his  minis- 
trations have  been  constant  and  his  con- 
gregations remarkable.  A  class  of  two 
v/as  presented  for  confirmation. 

Atlantic  City  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  historic  spots  in  Wyoming.  It 
is  close  by  South  Pass,  over  which  passed 
the  great  body  of  early  immigrants  to 
Oregon  and  California.  Fremont  had 
made  this  trail  popular  in  1842,  and  over 
it  went  far  more  immigrant  wagons  than 
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through  any  other  pass  in  the  country. 
Gold  has  always  been  found  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  consequently  a  sturdy  body  of 
miners,  hopeful  of  the  future  and  stead- 
fast in  their  determination  to  remain 
until  their  fortunes  were  made,  have  con- 
tinued their  prospecting.  The  interest- 
ing mountain'  cabins,  the  charm  of  the 
woods  where  the  eagles  dwell,  the  quaint 
contrivances  for  making  harsh  conditions 
less  harsh,  the  picturesque  stamp  mills 
and  the  charming  people  we  meet,  make 
Atlantic  City  a  place  like  the  Fountain 
of  Trevi,  for  return  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Lander, 
and,  much  to  our  delight,  found  awaiting 
us  the  Kev.  William  Scarlett,  select 
preacher  at  St.  George's,  New  York,  and 
his  brother,  with  the  Kev.  Malbone 
Birckhead,   master   at   Groton  School, 


Interior  of  the  schoolhouse^  prepared  for  the 
bishop's  visit 


Groton,  Mass.  They  are  to  take  our 
Church  wagon  on  an  800-mile  trip  over 
the  mountains  to  Atlantic  City,  South 
Pass,  Pinedale,  up  the  Grosventre  E-iver, 
over  Union  Pass  into  Jackson's  Hole, 
and  back  to  Lander  by  way  of  the  Snake 
River,  Black  Rock  Pass,  the  Military 
Road  and  the  Wind  River.  An  account 
of  their  missionary  journeying  should 
make  good  reading,  for  they  will  pass 
through  places  hitherto  unreported  and 
will  meet  conditions  new  in  our  mission- 
ary work.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  lay 
the  foundations  for  several  missions. 

After  outfitting  their  wagon  and  see- 
ing the  party  off,  Mr.  David  Roberts 
drove  me  to  the  Reservation,  where  I 
spent  three  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able days  supervising  our  work  amongst 
the  Shoshone  and  Araphoe  Indians.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  catechist,  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh,  are  doing  good  work  among  the 
Arapahoes.  I  confirmed  four  men  near 
Yellow  Calf's  camp  and  had  nearly  a 
hundred  Indians  at  the  service.  It  was 
an  impressive  sight  and  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Mr.  Welsh  acted  as  my  in- 
terpreter, and  from  the  attention  of  the 
Arapahoes  I  should  judge  he  interpreted 
exceedingly  well.  I  was  the  guest  of 
Miss  Briggs  and  Miss  Ross  and  enjoyed 
my  stay  in  their  hospitable  home  im- 
mensely. All  seemed  to  be  deeply  inter-' 
ested,  and  the  result  of  such  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  is  certain. 

On  Monday  we  drove  from  the  reserva- 
tion to  Riverton.  Here  I  held  service  in 
the  evening  for  the  Rev.  John  Roberts. 
Through  his  efforts,  a  lot  has  been  given 
us  in  Riverton,  not  far  from  the  church, 
and  on  this  lot  I  have  erected  a  portable 
house  which  will  serve  very  well  as  a 
home  for  a  single  man. 

Moneta,  from  which  I  drove  to  Mr. 
John  Love's  ranch,  lies  about  eighteen 
miles  to  the  southward.  It  was  here  that 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Sedgwick  met  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  bride  a  year  ago.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bride  was  making  a  visit 
near  Atlantic  City,  so  I  did  not  meet 
her;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  husband.  That  night  I  returned  to 
Shoshoni  and  in  the  morning  took  the 
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THE   REV.    LEONARD   K.    SMITH   AND  HIS 

CATECHIST,  HERBERT  WELSH 
Our  iccrkers   on  the  Shoshone   and  Arapahoe 
reservation 

stage  for  Thennopolis,  Basin  and  Grey- 
bull,  where  the  Rev.  M.  Belknap  Nash 
has  been  laying  the  foundations  of  our 


work.  I  found  the  church  in  Thermop- 
olis  almost  completed  and  the  people 
most  enthusiastic.  In  the  evening  I 
preached  to  an  excellent  congregation  in 
the  little  hall  which  formerly  was  the 
town  house.  When  I  return  to  Ther- 
mopolis  in  a  month  or  two  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  consecrate  the  church.  The 
chancel  and  the  vestryroom  will  be  added 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  money  is  in 
hand. 

At  Greybull  there  seems  to  be  much  in- 
terest and  a  large  congregation  gathered 
in  the  Presbyterian  church.  We  hope 
to  build  a  hall  to  be  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses and  on  Sundays  for  services.  Such 
a  hall  is  much  needed  in  Greybull.  The 
hall  desired  can  be  built  for  about  $800 
and  will  be  adequate  for  all  present 
needs,  besides  supplying  a  want  very 
much  felt  in  the  town. 

From  Greybull  I  returned  to  Cheyenne 
by  way  of  the  newly  completed  C.  B.  & 
Q.  road  to  Billings,  and  from  there  by 
way  of  Alliance  and  Sidney  to  Cheyenne. 
During  this  trip  I  travelled  430  miles  by 
stage  and  about  2,500  miles  by  rail.  The 
work  is  so  varied  that  it  is  almost  a  con- 
tinuous holiday.  May  the  workers  come 
to  Wyoming  in  increasing  numbers  to 
enjoy  this  holiday! 


REFUGEEING  ON  THE  YANGTSE: 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  SOME  OF 
OUR  WOMEN  MISSIONARIES 


Hankow,  October  15th,  1911. 

WELL!  If  four  weeks  ago 
when  I  went  across  the 
river  to  Wuchang  I  could 
have  seen  myself  coming 
back  in  a  native  boat  with  four  foreign 
ladies  and  fourscore  Chinese,  with  no  ab- 
solute assurance  that  I  would  ever  see 
again  any  of  my  possessions  except  what 
I  wore  or  carried  in  my  hand-bag — if  I 
had  known  it,  my  heart  would  have  gone 
into  my  boots  I'm  sure.  When  the  occa- 
sion came  it  wasn't  there  at  all.  We 


weren't  "fleeing  for  our  lives";  the  peo- 
ple along  the  streets  were  perfectly 
friendly  as  the  motley  procession  went 
out,  and  even  the  soldiers  at  the  gate, 
though  they  waved  their  swords  and 
looked  fierce,  had  no  desire  to  injure  us 
or  the  Chinese  with  us.  A  Manchu  who 
tried  to  slip  out  after  us  was  killed  at 
once.    This,  of  course,  I  didn't  see. 

There  are  lots  of  funny  things  in 
refugeeing.  Don't  you  think  an  article 
in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  would 
sound  well — ^"How  to  Kefugee  in  Style — 
Directions  for  Dressing  and  Packing"? 
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Directions  had  been  given  that  we  were 
to  bring  only  what  we  personally  could 
carry,  and  we  followed  that  absolutely. 
Lots  of  people  had  more,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  did  get  our  servants  out  with 
us  without  difficulty.  We  left  steamer 
trunks,  which  they  are  getting  out  now 
as  the  men  go  back  and  forth.  Other 
things  are  in  our  drawers  or  out  in  the 
locked  house.  So  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  come  and  bombard,  the 
compound  is  all  right.  .  .  .  Deaconess 
Phelps  is  a  good  companion  for  refugee- 
ing — sensible,  level-headed,  sees  the 
funny  side,  is  optimistic.  We  don't  like 
it;  only  a  school-boy  could  like  it,  but 
it  is  interesting,  mighty  interesting. 
You  can't  do  anything  except  obey 
orders  and  be  cheerful  and  keep  calm, 
and  determinedly  not  look  beyond  the 
present  moment.  I  always  knew  the 
Psalms  were  full  of  deliverance  from  our 
enemies,  but  a  night  of  fusillading  over 
the  hill,  and  a  few  more  in  expectation 
of  riots,  are  wonderfully  effective  in 
making  the  Psalms  poignant.  Eead 
Psalm  68;  it  belongs  to  the  13th 
morning,  but  I  read  it  at  night  when  a 
coolie  riot  was  feared  in  the  concession, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  been  written  just 
for  that  night. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  was  in  the  Ameri- 
can papers.  One  thing  I  know:  if  there 
are  disquieting  reports  many,  many  peo- 
ple are  praying,  and  we  are  safe  in  God's 
hands. 

October  10th,  1911. 
In  a  week  we  have  learned  to  take  the 
most  alarming  rumors  calmly.  I'm  not 
sorry  to  have  had  a  city  shelled  over  my 
head.  A  gunboat  did  throw  a  shell  or 
so  into  Wuchang  as  we  were  coming  out 
along  the  bund  Thursday;  not  being 
used  to  shelling  none  of  us  were 
alarmed.  During  the  bombardment  a 
bullet  came  into  Deaconess  Phelps's  bed- 
room. She  carries  it  in  her  pocket  as 
a  souvenir.  The  wooden  shutter  was 
splintered  where  it  came  through.  .  .  . 
The  children  were  so  good — little  sheep, 
but  good  little  sheep.  We  took  out  fifty 
in  procession,  two  and  two.  No  girl  got 
panicky,  or  fussed  or  lost  her  place. 


Each  carried  her  ha-fu,  her  neat  square 
bundle,  and  her  Bible,  and  they  all 
looked  so  neat  and  well  cared-for.  We 
are  carrying  the  last  seven  with  us  to 
leave  in  Wuhu,  and  they  are  all  in  front 
of  me  as  I  write,  wrapped  in  steamer 
rugs,  for  we  insisted  on  their  getting 
fresh  air,  and  their  clothes  aren't  warm 
enough  in  this  wind.  .  .  .  The  revolu- 
tionaries have  certainly  been  friendly  to 
the  Sen  Kwang  Hwei.  "You  are  an 
American,"  say  the  soldiers  to  Father 
Wood,  who  is  staying  on  the  compound, 
"Americans  our  brothers."  We  hear  that 
several  Boone  boys  went  to  General  Li 
and  remonstrated  because  a  Manchu  was 
killed  on  the  edge  of  the  Hankow  con- 
cession, and  told  him  that  that  wasn't 
the  way  to  treat  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
modem  times.  It  is  said  also  that  in 
consequence  the  next  Manchu  taken  was 
escorted  to  prsion.  I  hope  it  is  true. 
.  .  .  We  feel  personally  safe,  for  there 
seems  no  anti-foreign  feeling,  and  the 
army  is  just  now  keeping  good  order. 
But  you  never  know  in  China.  Fve  al- 
ways wondered  if  I  would  be  courageous 
in  case  of  danger,  but,  like  other  things, 
the  calmness  comes  with  need,  not 
before. 

October  17  th,  1911. 
.  .  .  On  board  the  Belgravia — not  as 
grand  as  its  name,  being  a  German 
freighter  offered  to  the  refugees  if  they 
bring  their  own  food  and  bedding.  We 
have  a  servant,  besides,  and  can  at  least 
get  hot  water,  and  you  should  have  seen 
our  tiffin  set  on  a  canvas  cot  on  deck — 
baked  beans,  and  tomatoes,  cocoa, 
canned  peaches  and  bread  and  butter. 
Doing  pretty  well  for  refugees.  But 
what  will  we  look  like  when  we  get  to 
Shanghai?  We  sleep  on  deck  and  of 
course  can't  undress.  Our  only  retiring- 
room  is  the  huge  space  between  decks, 
where  cargo  is  usually  stored.  Then 
there  .are  a  motley  crowd  of  women  and 
children  and  our  own  Chinese  girls  with 
us.  All  our  water  must  be  carried  in  our 
own  pitchers  by  the  boy.  Shanghai  wont 
be  pleased  to  see  us.  You  know  most  of 
them  down  there  think  we  up  here  peo- 
ple rather  crazy,  and  all  of  us  know  we 
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wouldn't  live  anywhere  else.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  be  so  smitten  with  any  place 
in  three  weeks  as  I  am  with  the  Wu- 
chang Compound  and  our  house.  It 
looked  so  nice  and  homelike  just  before 
we  left  it.  But  Mrs.  Roots  put  things 
in  a  new  light  last  night  when  we  were 
leaving.  We  went  in  to  say  good-by  and 
her  farewell  was  "You  will  be  so  glad  of 
this  some  day."  We  aren't  suffering  for 
our  faith  or  our  race,  but  we  are  given  a 
chance  to  suffer  with  the  Chinese,  and  I 
believe  we  will  be  glad  some  day. 

October  18  th,  1911. 

We  are  refugees  for  sure!  Going 
steerage  passage  on  a  freight  steamer  to 
Shanghai.  For  how  long,  we  cannot  tell. 
The  Government  may  fall  this  time. 
Opinions  are  on  both  sides.  Surely,  a 
rebellion  was  never  planned  so  surely 
and  carried  out,  to  start  with,  so  success- 
fully and  easily,  as  this  time,  in  China. 
The  central  and  most  western  and  south- 
ern provinces  all  turned  over  to  the  revo- 
lutionists at  once,  and  of  course  it  is 
more  than  the  Government  can  cope 
with  at  first.  I  think  there  are  great 
hopes  of  victory  for  the  revolutionists, 
and  that  the  war  may  be  long  and  bitter. 
Perhaps  we  may  have  to  leave  China  en- 
tirely. You  needn't  worry  about  us,  if 
need  arises,  we  will  be  sent'  to  Japan.  Our 
work  is  all  broken  up — our  schools  scat- 
tered and  families  fled  miles  into  the 
country.  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  this 
term's  work,  however  decisive  a  battle 
might  be  fought  at  once.  They  say  about 
eight-tenths  of  the  population  of  Han- 
kow have  gone,  and  from  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  boats  for  almost  the 
past  week,  it  may  be  true,  not  to  mention 
trains  and  small  launches,  rowboats  and 
overland  wheelbarrows,  etc.  .  .  .  The 
poor  Chinese  people  are  dreadfully 
frightened.  Times  of  such  violence  are 
dreadful  for  their  women  and  girls.  It 
makes  one's  heart  ache  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  China — floods,  famine,  pes- 
tilence and  war — all  within  a  year.  But 
this  may  be  God's  hand,  and  I've  tried 
to  tell  my  women  that  all  nations  have 


had  to  go  through  a  time  of  war  and 
hardship  in  order  to  gain  their  present 
condition  of  good  government.  I  think 
there  is  a  general  hope,  both  among  the 
Chinese  and  foreigners  resident  in 
China,  that  this  may  be  the  real  strug- 
gle for  liberty.  What  a  problem  it  will 
be  for  the  people  to  meet,  if  they  do  win, 
and  if  they  have  leaders  wise  enough  to 
establish  what  they  gain.  We  all  need  to 
pray  for  China  as  a  nation  and  for  our 
Christians  that  they  may  be  steadfast  in 
trial  and  be  a  light  for  their  heathen 
neighbors. 

Shanghai,  November  5th,  1911. 

Oh,  the  horrors  we  could  never  have 
dreamed  of  that  are  being  enacted  in 
Hankow!  The  whole  native  city  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  fighting  has  raged 
there  for  a  full  week.  Our  people  still 
stick  to  their  posts.  Deaconess  Phelps 
has  written  of  some  of  the  awful  things. 
As  she  stood  at  the  London  Mission 
hospital  door,  an  old  woman,  right  by 
her  side,  had  her  arm  blown  off  by  a 
shell,  and  Deaconess  Phelps  held  the  arm 
while  the  doctors  completed  the  amputa- 
tion. They  could  give  no  ether.  The 
smell  of  burning  bodies  on  the  battlefield 
was  stifling.  The  cathedral  has  in  it 
over  seventy  wounded  soldiers.  The 
whole  city  was  a  furnace,  and  no  one 
knows  whether  anything  between  escaped 
or  not.  Foreigners  are  forbidden  to  go 
outside  the  limits  of  the  concession.  No 
one  is  in  the  post-office  except  Mr.  Hy- 
land;  and  the  missionaries  and  business 
people  go  there  between  shots  and  more 
pressing  things  to  sort  mail.  The  shots 
have  whizzed  around  the  compound  and 
all  over  the  concession. 

If  you  were  here,  I  know  you  would 
be  in  Hankow  helping.  Here  am  I, 
dreadfully  unhappy  to  be  treated  as  if  I 
were  a  baby  and  sent  away.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  must  go  back  at  my  own  risk, 
but  everyone  here  thinks  I  must  obey 
and  stay  because  I  was  sent.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  I  have  ever  done.  After 
the  worst  is  over  we  shall  need  some  peo- 
ple, whose  nerves  have  not  been  shat- 
tered, to  take  up  the  work. 


FORMOSA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


FEW  people  realize  that  the  Island 
of  Formosa  became  a  part  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  in  1895. 

Formosa  is  now  inhabited  by  three 
races — the  native  savage  people,  For- 
mosa people  originally  Chinese,  and  the 
Japanese. 

The  savage  tribes  are  well-known 
head-hunters.  They  live  in  the  moun- 
tains and  are  said  to  number  over 
200,000. 

A  few  years  after  Formosa  passed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  the 
savages  came  down  from  the  mountains 
and  killed  many  people.  A  Japanese 
officer,  anxious  to  find  out  the  number 
of  those  murdered,  put  up  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  give  a  pig  for 
every  head  that  was  brought  to  him. 
He  then  provided  a  large  number  of 
pigs  and  the  savages  came,  each  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  human  head.  But  there 
were  not  enough  pigs  to  go  around. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  taken 


at  this  time,  and  shows  about  twenty 
men,  each  one  holding  his  dreadful 
trophy  in  his  hand. 

The  present  policy  of  the  government 
toward  these  savages  is  to  restrict  them 
to  certain  mountainous  districts,  placing 
police  guardians  on  the  boundary,  and 
if  the  savages  come  too  near  this  limit 
they  are  to  be  shot  and  killed. 

It  is  interesting  and  cheering  to 
learn  that  the  native  Church  of  Japan — 
the  'Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai — has  recog- 
nized its  missionary  obligation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Formosa.  This  church 
has  its  missionary  society,  maintained 
by  contributions  from  the  native 
churches  and  missions  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts, English  and  American.  This  so- 
ciety has  now  two  missionaries  working 
in  Formosa,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kitagawa,  a 
priest  at  Taihoku,  and  Mr.  Murata,  a 
catechist  at  Tainan.  Mr.  Murata  is  as- 
sisted by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Yates,  who  is 
working  at  his  own  charges.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Church  at  Taihoku  will  before 
long  become  self-supporting. 
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But  the  missionary  society  is  anxious 
to  take  up  work  among  the  savage  head- 
hunters.  There  is  already  one  village  of 
civilized  Christians  among  them,  con- 
verted by  an  English  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion. The  police  guard  is  not  required 
for  this  village. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Osaka,  writes: 
"These  head-hunters  are  also  children 
of  God,  and  if  the  Gospel  is  preached 
with  patience  surely  they  will  become 


good  Christian  people.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  Christian  young  man  whom 
I  know  well,  saying  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  offer  himself  for  mission  work 
among  these  head-hunters  because  his 
father  was  killed  by  them."  So  far  no 
means  have  been  found  to  send  out  this 
earnest  young  man,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  mis- 
sionary society  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko 
Kwai  will  be  able  to  begin  work  among 
these  poor  savages. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  WOMAN 

By  Miss  G.  L.  Davis 


I HAVE  been  working  for  the  past 
four  years  among  the  mountain 
women  in  the  Blue  Eidge.  Of  course, 
as  a  teacher,  my  first  interest  is  in 
the  children,  and  my  first  duty  is  to 
them ;  but  the  women  have  always  seemed 
to  me  a  most  pathetic  class,  and  as  time 
has  passed  they  have  appealed  more  and 
more  to  my  sympathies.  They  are  so 
uncomplaining,  so  patient  under  condi- 
tions that  spell  unbroken  drudgery,  and 
they  are  so  industrious. 

The  mountain  code  is  that  to  the  man 
falls  mainly  the  food  question,  in  supply- 
ing the  staples;  but  the  wife  must  clothe 
herself  and  the  large  family  of  children. 
She  generally  works  along  with  him  in 
the  fields  at  all  seasons  of  putting  in  and 
gathering  the  scanty  crops,  but  this 
brings  no  money  returns  to  her.  To  lay 
up  a  little  store  to  buy  clothes,  she  sells 
all  the  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  possible ; 
gathers  and  dries  every  apple,  gathers 
blackberries  and  dries  them;  picks  up 
chestnuts  and  cracks  walnuts  and  sells 
these;  and  all  these  things  must  be  car- 
ried by  them  to  the  nearest  store  on  their 
shoulders. 

I  have  never  forgotten  one  scene.  In 
a  little  cabin  with  two  rooms,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  company  room.  There 
was  a  pile  of  walnut  kernels  on  paper 
upon  the  floor,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
most  astounding  size,  for  there  must 


have  been  nearly  two  bushels.  The  fam- 
ily consisted  of  an  old  man  of  ninety, 
whose  hands  were  -crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, a  wife  of  seventy  and  an  adopted 
daughter  not  very  strong;  yet  these  had 
gathered  and  cracked  out  these  kernels, 
at  night  after  the  duties  of  the  day.  In 
speaking  of  it  the  old  woman  said  in  a 
most  pathetically  patient  way,  "And  oh, 
Miss  Davis,  I  didn't  git  to  the  store,  and 
I  let  them  fall  on  me."  The  store  in 
question  was  four  miles  off,  but  the  fall- 
ing of  the  price  was  the  tragic  part  to 
her — and,  indeed,  it  seemed  so  to  me. 

Married  often  at  fourteen,  these  girls 
enter  a  life  of  drudgery,  so  absolutely 
shut  in  that  at  twenty-five  they  look  al- 
most any  age,  and  worn  and  haggard  at 
that.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  me  to  see  their 
spring  and  eagerness  for  some  change 
and  pleasure.  They  will  walk  miles, 
carrying  a  heavy  baby,  to  see  a  teacher's 
house;  and  it  gives  them  distinct 
pleasure  to  go  over  it  and  see  any  im- 
provements, however  simple,  that  we  may 
have  contrived.  After  sitting  several 
hours,  they  trudge  away  declaring:  "It 
sure  did  me  a  sight  of  good !" 

Of  course,  we  always  try  to  have  some 
magazines,  books  or  papers  to  give  away, 
and  as  to  quilt-pieces,  in  these  we  can 
always  be  sure  we  can  give  untold  pleas- 
ure.  The  covering  of  the  mountain  beds 
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is  almost  entirely  of  quilts  made  by  the 
women,  and  it  is  a  distinct  hygienic  gain 
to  encourage  their  renewal.  But  more 
than  that  even,  their  chief  idea  of  pleas- 
ure lies  in  "piecing  a  quilt."  To  get  a 
number  of  them  around  a  big  box  of 
scraps  is  to  see  a  happy,  often  merry 
crowd,  whereas  usually  they  are  disposed 
to  be  almost  dumb.  Silk  quilts  and 
plush  ones  (as  they  call  velvet),  are 
treasured  and  slowly  made  for  years,  and 
handed  down  to  their  children  as  heir- 
looms. 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  surprise 
to  most  people,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find 
how  thickly  settled  the  mountain  region 
is.  In  Franklin  county,  Va.,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  where  we  are, 
every  spring  has  a  house  hard  by,  and 
often  two.  Two  hundred  children  could 
easily  be  gathered  in  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  of  our  school-house.  We  have 
136  on  the  roll  in  one  year,  and  this 
leaves  out  the  many  forbidden  to  us  by 


that  queer  sect— the  "old,"  '^ard-shell" 
or  "primitive"  Baptists,  who  consider 
that  to  teach  a  child  anything  from  the 
Bible  is  wicked.  I  know  by  name  many 
children  who  are  not  allowed  to  come 
to  us. 

Civilization,  in  many  ways,  is  filtering 
in;  but  it  is  often  the  smears,  it  seems 
to  me.  Pasteboard  shoes,  gauze  hats, 
shoddy  materials  and,  worst  of  all,  patent 
medicines.  One  woman  asked  me  if  she 
might  be  allowed  to  leave  her  baby  on 
the  teacher's  bed  while  she  went  over  to 
the  school-house  to  the  second-hand 
clothing  bureau  sale.  I  objected  that  the 
house  would  be  locked  up.  "Oh,"  said 
she,  "I  don'  give  it  its  laudanum." 
"Laudanum !"  I  echoed,  in  horror.  "Yes," 
she  replied,  "I  couldn't  git  no  time  to  do 
my  work  'thout  laudanum  for  my 
babies."  Better  far  the  mountain  teas, 
though  these  have  implanted  such  a 
horror  of  "tea"  that  I  never  offered  it 
to  our  Auxiliary  branch  but  once. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  CHINA 

By  the  Reverend  A.  M,  Sherman 


THE  famine  in  central  China,  to 
which  has  now  been  added  the 
horrors  of  war,  has  produced  a 
situation  appalling  in  the  ex- 
treme. Millions  of  people  will  be  facing 
starvation  and  pestilence  this  coming 
winter,  unless  help  is  forthcoming.  The 
terrible  prospect  of  the  worst  winter 
known  for  forty  years  was  already  be- 
fore the  country,  when  there  came  the 
news  of  the  cruel  burning  of  Hankow 
by  soldiery  and  the  looting  of  Tsing- 
kiangpu  and  other  cities.  War  and 
floods  have  combined  to  render  millions 
of  people  shelterless  and  desperate  with 
hunger. 

Much  of  this  suffering  can  be  relieved, 
and  in  the  famine  district  much  can  be 
done  to  prevent  its  repetition.  The  dev- 
astation has  been  wrought  by  the  rivers 
breaking  their  dykes  and  overflowing  the 
cultivated  lands,  producing  widespread 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life. 


The  summer  crops  have  been  destroyed, 
and  as  the  areas  submerged  have  all  been 
regions  where  agriculture  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  people,  they  will  die  in  great 
numbers  unless  relieved. 

Regions  Affected 

Koughly  speaking,  there  are  three 
great  regions  facing  serious  famine  con- 
ditions. First,  there  is  the  region  com- 
prising the  northern  part  of  the  two  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  Anhwei  and  Kiang- 
sii.  This  area,  commonly  known  as  thfe 
Hwai  Valley,  has  had  only  one  good  year 
since  1906,  passing  through  two  severe 
famines  in  1907  and  1910.  The  mission- 
aries in  northern  Kiangsu  and  in  parts 
of  northern  Anhwei  report  that  the  pres- 
ent conditions  point  to  a  worse  famine 
this  year  than  the  great  famine  of  1907. 
The  combined  summer  and  winter  crops 
have  been  less  than  one-third  of  the  nor- 
mal yield,  and  there  is  no  reserve  from 
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former  years  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
country  was  already  greatly  crippled  by 
the  succession  of  years  of  flood  and  fam- 
ine, and  the  havoc  wrought  this  year  by 
another  flood  has  created  a  condition  in- 
describably serious.  A  section  of  land 
approximately  100  miles  wide  by  300 
miles  long,  is  the  famine  area  here.  Last 
year  the  distress  became  so  acute  that 
not  only  were  the  people  obliged  to  sell 
their  children,  but  after  reaching  a  price 
so  low  as  40  cents  (Mexican)  for  boys 
and  $2.20  (Mexican)  for  daughters  sold 
to  a  life  of  vice,  they  ended  by  giving 
them  away  or  exposing  them.  A  mis- 
sionary reports  from  southern  Shantung 
that  children  were  left  by  the  score  al- 
most at  the  gate  of  the  mission  com- 
pound. 

The  second  great  region  affected  is  the 
district  around  Wuhu,  in  the  Yangtsze 
Valley.  When  the  river  was  at  its  high- 
est point,  a  great  lake  was  formed,  250 
miles  from  the  sea,  eighty  to  100  miles 
in  length  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
miles  wide,  submerging  rich  land  and  de- 
stroying the  property  upon  it.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  that  the  suffering 
here  will  be  anything  like  as  great  as  in 
northern  Kiangsu.  There  are  normal 
years  to  fall  back  upon,  and  as  the 
waters  subside  there  will  be  good  land  to 
which   the  refugees   can  return.  But 


there  will  be  thousands  of  people  with 
little  or  no  reserve  grain,  who  will  have 
to  depend  on  precarious  chances  of  find- 
ing employment  during  the  winter 
months,  or  starving.  The  Wuhu  Sub- 
Committee  estimate  that  there  will  be 
about  100,000  people  who  will  be  need- 
ing relief  in  the  form  of  work. 

In  Hunan  there  has  also  been  a  year 
of  prolonged  and  disastrous  flood,  with 
the  water  standing  several  feet  deep  over 
the  plains.  The  Kev.  T.  J.  Preston,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Changteh, 
writes  under  date  of  October  9th  as  fol- 
lows :  "In  my  telegram  I  said  80,000  peo- 
ple were  homeless.  That  is  the  very 
least  estimate;  100,000  would  be  more 
correct.  The  homes  of  at  least  20,000 
have  been  completely  washed  away,  and 
the  water  still  floods  the  farms.  One 
large  section,  about  thirty  miles  square, 
with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  is 
completely  flooded  and  ruined.  The  dyke 
which  protected  it  is  riddled  and  it  will 
be  some  years,  if  ever,  before  it  is  again 
populated.'' 

These  are  but  instances  of  the  reports 
that  come  to  the  Famine  Committee. 
One  missionary  writes  from  Zangzok  in 
central  Kiangsu  that  130,000  people  have 
no  means  of  sustenance  this  winter.  Be- 
tween Hankow  and  Ichang  similar  con- 
ditions are  reported.  Families  tried  to 
save  their  live  stock  by  driving  them  to 
higher  places,  until  these,  too,  were  sub- 
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merged,  or  provender  failed  and  the  ani- 
mals also  perished. 

Programme  of  Relief 

It  is  to  meet  these  conditions  that  the 
Central  China  Famine  Eelief  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Bishop  Graves  is  the  chair- 
man, has  been  organized  to  issue  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  public  for  aid,  and 
to  distribute  such  aid  when  it  arrives. 
They  propose  to  give  the  relief  in  pay- 
ment for  constructive  work  done.  They 
desire  to  make  the  relief  permanent  by 
real  improvement  wrought  in  their  own 
sections  by  the  people  themselves. 

In  northern  Anhwei  and  Kiangsu  the 
greatest  cause  of  famine  is  the  flooding 
of  the  Hwai  Eiver.  The  committee 
realizes  it  cannot  touch  this  problem 
with  the  funds  that  will  be  available,  but 
it  looks  forward  to  nothing  less  than  get- 
ting the  Government  to  undertake  this, 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  its  work.  The 
Red  Cross  Society  has  already  made  an 
important  contribution  in  this  direction 
by  sending  Mr.  C.  D.  Jameson  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  these  frequent  disas- 
trous floods  and  to  indicate  a  practical 
method  by  which  the  Hwai  can  be  con- 
trolled. The  Central  China  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  will  use  its  influence  to 
induce  the  Government  of  China  to  be- 
gin such  works.  Once  the  Government 
can  be  aroused  to  the  great  necessity  of 
these  engineering  works,  and  will  take 
them  seriously  in  hand,  there  is  good 
ground  for  hope  that  there  will  be  not 
only  a  permanent  relief  of  widespread 
suffering  and  the  miserable  consequences 
of  frequent  famines,  but  that  great  tracts 
of  land,  now  of  little  use,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  rich  agricultural  development. 

The  disturbed  political  conditions  of 
China  are  greatly  intensifying  the  suf- 
fering. Thousands  of  people  have  been 
thrown  out  of  settled  employment.  Rob- 
ber bands  are  improving  the  opportunity 
to  terrorize  and  plunder,  looting  large 
cities,  as  well  as  defenceless  villages. 
This  is  especially  true  in  North  Kiang- 
su and  of bpr  fmnino  districts,  where  the 
people  have  been  rendered  desperate  by 


years  of  distress.  The  devastation 
wrought  in  Hankow  by  the  burning  of 
the  city  has  been  appalling.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  been  rendered 
homeless.  Rich  and  poor  alike  have  been 
hopelessly  ruined  and,  as  hostilities 
cease,  will  be  flocking  back  to  the  ashes 
of  their  former  homes,  vainly  seeking 
work  and  food.  Business  throughout  the 
Empire  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  relief  for  China's  destitute 
people  must  be  looked  for  from  outside. 
Rich  Chinese  have  generously  responded 
with  aid  in  times  past,  and  the  commit- 
tee expect  help  from  some  of  them  this 
year;  but  many  of  them  are  powerless  to 
render  assistance  in  the  present  financial 
crisis.  Pressing  appeals  have  come  to 
the  Famine  Committee  in  Shanghai 
from  Hankow,  and  it  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  relieving  those  made  destitute  by 
the  war,  in  addition  to  its  difficult  work 
of  famine  relief.  Outside  help  is  needed 
more  than  ever  before,  and  the  commit- 
tee urgently  solicits  help  from  the . 
philanthropic  public  throughout  the 
world. 

"We  are  confident  that  when  ^China's 
desperate  need  is  realized  and  the  aims 
of  the  committee  are  known,  a  generous 
response  will  be  forthcoming.    We  ask 
you  to  do  your  part.    Fifteen  dollars 
gold,  the  committee  estimate,  will  sup- 
port one  family  in  the  flooded  districts 
until  the  barley  harvests  in  the  month  of 
May;  and  this  $15  will  represent  10,000  i 
cubic  feet  of  earth  removed,  in  digging  | 
irrigation  ditches,  widening  mouths   of  |j 
rivers,  etc.    It  will  both  save  life  and  H 
save  land  upon  which  life  may  be  nour-  i 
ished  in  years  to  come.    We  may  never  i 
have  known  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  and 
to  have  no  prospect  of   satisfying  its 
pangs;  but  thousands  in  China  to-night 
are  lying  down  on  the  bare,  cold  earth, 
facing  the  merciless  winter  without  food, 
without  clothing  and  without  work,  liv- 
ing on  herbs  or  roots  and  the  bark  of 
trees  until  these  fail;  selling  or  killing 
their  children  and  then  themselves  lying 
down  to  die.   And  the  thousands  will  be  j 
millions  by  the  time  this  appeal  reaches 
our  home  lands.  , 


MISSIONARIES  AND  WAR 


The  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  who,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  our  mission,  has  remained  through- 
out the  war  in  the  city  of  Wuchang,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  influences  which  Christian 
missions  have  upon  the  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing. 


THE  comparatively  civilized  way 
in  which  this  war  has  been  con- 
•  ducted  is  really  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Christian  missions,  to 
those  who  have  come  here  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  As 
a  naval  officer,  who  had  been  very  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  results  of  missions,  said 
to  me,  "This  is  quite  different  from 
Boxer  year.  Keep  on,  and  you  may  civil- 
ize these  people  yet." 

Another  way  in  which  missionaries 
made  themselves  useful  was  in  the  sav- 
ing of  the  lives  of  Manchus.  In  Ichang, 
for  instance,  Bishop-elect  Huntington 
made  representations  to  the  Republican 
commander  which  resulted  in  the  sparing 
of  twelve  Manchu  women  and  children. 
In  Wuchang  the  sexton  of  the  Boone 
College  Chapel  made  a  daring  rescue  of 
a  Manchu  lady  who  was  a  teacher  in 
Miss  Byerly's  school  for  Mandarin  girls, 
conducting  her  from  a  street  where  the 
bodies  of  Manchu  men,  women,  and  even, 
children  lay  scattered,  across  the  city  to 
Boone  University.  In  the  long  proces- 
sion of  missionaries  which  the  American 
Consul  escorted  out  of  Wuchang,  to- 
gether with  'Chinese  workers,  school  girls 
and  school  boys,  was  the  family  of  a 
Manchu  student  of  Boone  disguised  as 
poor  Chinese.  They  finally  got  to  Shang- 
|i  hai,  and  the  boy  in  gratitude  wrote  back 


that  he  would  never  in  his  life  go  to  any 
other  school  than  Boone.  The  Manchu 
woman  whom  I  mentioned  above  was 
also  smuggled  safely  out,  though  only 
the  prompt  interference  of  missionaries 
saved  a  Chinese  school  girl  from  being 
bayoneted  as  a  Manchu. 

Certain  Chinese  gentlemen  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  Red  Cross  Society  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  good  thing  for  the  missionaries 
to  go  into  both  for  philanthropic  and 
missionary  reasons.  Hence  this  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  Dr.  MacWillie  be- 
came the  president,  with  two  other  mis- 
sionary doctors  and  two  prominent  Chi- 
nese as  vice-presidents.  So  far  this  so- 
ciety has  looked  after  nearly  a  thousand 
wounded  taken  from  both  sides,  and  will 
undoubtedly  take  care  of  many  hundred 
more.  For  the  two  armies  have  every- 
thing wherewith  to  kill,  but  very  little 
wherewith  to  cure.  Thus  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  meaning 
brought  home  to  many  in  the  evangel- 
istic work  which  is  going  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospitals.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers say  that  they  are  going  to  join  the 
Church  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  This 
in  many  cases,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
very  much,  still  we  may  take  it  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  attitude  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  Chinese  nation  in  the 
near  future.  The  Gospel  of  Peace  is 
still  doing  valuable  missionary  work  in 
wartime  when  all  the  regular  means  of 
propagation  are  at  a  standstill.  "In  this 
sign  thou  shalt  conquer." 


THE  OUTLOOK  OF  JAPANESE  BUDDHISM 


A JAPANESE   professor  has  just 
published  an  estimate  of  Japan- 
ese Buddhism  in  a  magazine 
called    Shin    BukJcyo.  This 
translation  of  parts  of  the  article  is 
taken  from  The  Mission  Field,  of  the 
S.  P.  G. 

"When  all  allowances  have  been  made 
for  possible  accretions,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  doctrine  Buddhism  to  our 


thinking  surpasses  Christianity  and,  as 
victory  ultimately  rests  with  the  truth, 
we  may  so  far  regard  Buddhism  in  its 
conflict  with  Christianity  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  optimism. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  actual 
state  of  Buddhism  in  our  country  is  far 
from  encouraging.  The  law  cannot  prop- 
agate itself;  there  must  be  men  to  prop- 
agate it.    Our  friends  in  Europe  who 
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The  Outlook  of  Japanese  Buddhism 


are  given  to  calculations  in  comparing 
the  respective  number  of  adherents  of 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  are  greatly 
impressed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  latter.  In  their  statistics  the 
number  of  Buddhists  in  Japan  is  repre- 
sented as  50,000,000.  But  what  remnant 
would  be  left  of  that  50,000,000  if  you 
were  able  to  reckon  up  only  the  true 
Buddhists — those,  I  mean,  who  have 
tasted  the  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  fol- 
low it?  If  the  Christians  are  not  very 
numerous  their  faith  is  at  least  a  reality 
to  them.  The  professed  Buddhists  on 
the  other  hand  have,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  no  connection  with  or  interest  in 
Buddhism  beyond  the  fact  that  their 
names  are  inscribed  somewhere  on  temple 
registers. 

"Then,  again,  the  names  of  the  thir- 
teen great  sects  of  Buddhism  sound 
sonorously  impressive;  but  in  reality 
what  are  they  all  doing?  Where  are  the 
works  they  are  carrying  on?  Where  are 
the  fruits  of  their  faith? 

"Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  take 
any  satisfaction  in  drawing  a  dark  pict- 
ure of  the  condition  of  Buddhism  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  I  am  unwilling  none  the  less  to  rank 
among  those  self-deceiving  optimists  who 
will  not  face  plain  adverse  facts.  At  the 
central  temple  of  every  sect  energies  are 
mainly  devoted  to  maintain  that  temple 
in  existence,  and  at  every  subordinate 
temple  the  same  struggle  to  maintain  it- 
self is  going  on.  Buddhist  priests  are 
not  unfrequently  represented  as  men  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  who  are  comfortably 
clothed  and  have  plenty  to  eat.  The  re- 
verse picture  is  the  truer  one:  Buddhist 
priests,  especially  in  country  places,  lead, 
a  very  hard  life.  They  have  not  even 
the  means  to  give  their  young  scholars 
a  proper  education;  they  have  not,  in 
other  words,  the  means  to  keep  up  their 
very  schools.  That  they  are  driven  as  a 
consequence  to  neglect  their  proper 
spiritual  work  in  order  to  raise  funds  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  If  they  can  do 
no  other  work  they  can  only  neglect 
school  work  to  their  peril,  for  no  sect  can 


perpetuate  itself  unless  it  trains  disciples 
in  its  particular  tenets.  But,  as  1  have 
stated  above,  the  very  funds  for  their 
schools  are  failing  them.  How  then  can 
their  proper  work  of  spreading  the  teach- 
ings of  their  religion  and  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  the  world  outside 
be  going  on? 

"One  may  say  further  that  the 
Buddhist  faithful  have  lost  all  sense  of 
duty  in  contributing  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  religion.  They  will  give  for 
repairs  of  a  temple,  they  will  give  for  the 
building  of  a  portico,  but  toward  the 
actual  work  of  spreading  their  religion 
and  ministering  through  it  to  the  poor 
they  will  not  give  a  cent." 

As  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  sym- 
pathies are  decidedly  with  Buddhism, 
the  above  extract  is  peculiarly  signif- 
icant, in  the  evidence  which  it  gives  of 
the  comparative  vitality  of  that  religion 
and  Christianity  as  they  meet  on  the  re- 
ligious battle-ground  of  Japan.  It  is 
worth  while  to  have  had  the  Professor's 
admission  that  "if  the  Christians  are  not 
very  numerous,  their  faith  is  at  least  a 
reality  to  them." 

The  quotation  is  also  suggestive  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  to  any  religion 
which  permits  itself  to  become  non-mis- 
sionary. The  picture  which  he  draws  of 
a  Buddhist  temple  concentrating  its  at- 
tention upon  its  own  existence  is  a  warn- 
ing to  that  spirit  of  parochialism  which 
we  regret  to  say  is  not  confined  to  the 
Buddhists  or  to  Japan.  Nearer  ,home 
may  be  found  temples  of  that  Teacher 
whose  last  command  was  that  His  fol- 
lowers should  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  His  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
wherein  are  gathered  men  whose  only 
serious  religious  purpose  is  confined  to 
the  worthy  maintenance  and  continued 
success  of  their  own  parochial  organiza- 
tions. Let  these  take  a  lesson  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Buddhist,  and  remember 
that  even  he  conceives  it  to  be  "the 
proper  work"  of  the  priests  of  his  faith 
to  "spread  the  teachings  of  their  religion 
and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  law  to 
the  world  outside." 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  annual  Children's  Number  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions  is  already 
in  the  press  and  will  reach  all  its  pa- 
trons by  the  first  day  of  Lent.  Any 
who  have  not  already  sent  their  orders 
should  do  so  at  once.  We  can  confident- 
ly claim  that  it  will  be  the  most  attract- 
ive number  yet  issued.  Last  year  with 
the  aid  of  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  150,000  were  sold,  and  a  goodly 
amount  added  to  the  Children's  Lenten 
Offering-,  the  children  selling  the  copies 
of  the  magazine  for  ten  cents,  remitting 
five  cents  to  us  through  the  superin- 
tendent, or  other  person  appointed  for 
such  purpose,  and  putting  the  other  five 
cents  in  their  mite-boxes.  The  same 
offer  holds  good  for  this  year.  Three 
,copies  will  be  sent  to  one  or  separate 
addresses  for  twenty-five  cents.  Address 
The  Children's  Number,  The  Spirit  of 
Missions,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

'  If 

THE  Kev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  South- 
west, has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy 
and  laymen  of  that  department  which  is 
a  strong  plea  for  systematized  missionary 
effort  along  the  lines  of  the  Forward 
Movement.  "If  we  can  ever  bring  our 
people  to  recognize  their  individual  ob- 
ligation to  co-operate  in  the  larger  work 
of  the  Church,"  says  Mr.  Silver,  "we  will 
be  able  to  give  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  apportionment." 
Koughly  speaking  that  amount  is  $39,000. 
If  each  of  the  44,000  communicants  in 
the  Seventh  Department  could  and  would 
give  five  cents  a  week,  and  each  Sunday- 
school  pupil  the  same  amount  monthly, 
the  gifts  would  amount  to  three  times 
the  apportionment.  Mr.  Silver  urges 
mission  study  classes  for  men  and  wom- 
en in  all  congregations,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  missionary  committees  in  all 
parishes  and  missions.  "Our  aim  must 
be  to  employ  all;  to  challenge  everyone 
to  do  something,  and  that  something 
should  be  worthy  of  the  cause." 


DECEMBER  8th  marked  the  thirty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond  Brewer  as 
Bishop  of  Montana,  which  had  just  been 
set  off  as  a  separate  missionary  juris- 
diction. The  bishop  and  his  field  have 
therefore  grown  up  together.  These 
thirty-one  years  of  faithful  service  have 
borne  abundant  fruit.  Montana  is  now 
a  diocese  with  many  self-supporting  par- 
ishes and  plans  for  further  extension  are 
under  way.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  MacWil- 
liams  has  been  appointed  general  mis- 
sionary with  headquarters  at  Dillon,  and 
the  duplex  envelope  system  is  being  intro- 
duced throughout  the  diocese  by  Arch- 
deacon Hooker. 

II 

The  following  official  notice  was  put  forth  on 
November  10th  by  the  Bishop  of  Shanghai : 

OWING  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  has 
been  superseded  in  this  part  of  China,  it 
is  inappropriate  for  us  to  continue  using 
the  prayer  for  the  Emperor  and  officials 
in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  The 
clergy  are  hereby  authorized  to  omit  this 
prayer  and  to  use  instead  a  special 
prayer  in  the  time  of  civil  war,  which  has 
been  condensed  from  the  similar  form 
authorized  for  use  in  the  District  of 
Hankow  and  of  which  you  will  receive 
copies  by  this  mail. 

H 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Parish,  anndunced  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  its  December  meet- 
ing that  plans  had  been  made  for  using 
the  duplex  envelopes  in  Trinity  Church 
and  all  its  chapels. 

If 

THE  Council  of  the  Missionary  De- 
partment of  the  Southwest  will 
meet  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  January  16th, 
17th  and  18th,  1912,  instead  of  Janu- 
ary 17th,  18th  and  19th,  as  formerly  an- 
nounced. 
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News  and  Notes 


THE  series  of  Lenten  Lessons  for 
Sunday-schools  issued  for  the  past 
two  years  by  the  Kev.  William  E.  Gard- 
ner, editor  of  the  Sunday-school  Depart- 
ment of  The  Spirit  of  Missions^  will  be 
continued  this  year,  the  subject  being 
the  work  among  the  Indians.  A  won- 
derfully attractive  little  book  has  been 
prepared,  plentifully  illustrated  from 
photographs  and  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
the  latter  by  the  Eev.  Phillips  E.  Os- 
good. These  lessons  are  intended  for 
use  on  the  first  five  Sundays  in  Lent. 
All  the  material  needed  for  one  course 
can  be  secured  for  fifteen  cents.  Ad- 
dress The  Educational  Secretary, 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York= 

K 

THE  revised  Hymnal  put  forth  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
is  most  creditable.  It  is  well  arranged, 
following  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
Christian  Year,  and  as  a  whole  may  be 
highly  commended.  The  varied  needs 
which  a  Hymnal  must  supply,  both  in 
public  and  private  devotion,  are  met  in 
this  volume.  At  this  time  when  there  is 
a  demand  for  a  smaller  Hymnal,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  new  publica- 
tion contains  over  seven  .hundred  hymns. 
The  work  of  the  printer  and  binder  is 
excellent. 

II 

FOLLOWING  upon  the  "World  in 
Boston"  and  the  "Orient  in  Provi- 
dence" we  now  hear  of  "America  in 
Yonkers."  This  represents  the  effort  of 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement  to 
bring  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of  the 
missionary  exposition  into  a  greater 
number  of  centres.  It  was  by  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Missionary  Association  of 
Yonkers  that  this  home  missionary  expo- 
sition was  successfully  carried  out  in 
that  city  in  November.  It  produced  a 
lasting  impression.  The  several  Chris- 
tian bodies  took  different  parts  of  the 
work,  our  own  Church  being  responsible 
for  presenting  the  cause  of  the  immi- 
grant.   Our  general  missionary  for  the 


Swedish  work,  the  Kev.  G.  Hammars- 
kold,  was  upon  the  programme  of 
speakers. 

1 

AT  a  conference  attended  by  nearly  all 
the  clergy  of  South  Dakota,  both 
white  and  Indian,  recently  held  in  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Aberdeen,  Church  Unity, 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
inent,  the  obligation  of  the  Church  for 
Social  Service,  and  the  division  of  the 
white  and  Indian  fields  were  discussed. 
The  last-named  topic  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  at  great  length.  It 
was  at  last  decided  that  the  refusal  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  to  make  separate 
jurisdictions  of  the  white  and  Indian 
fields  was  a  wise  one.  Many  of  the  clergy 
had  approved  the  plan  for  an  Indian 
episcopate,  but  the  Rev.  Philip  Deloria, 
the  son  of  a  Sioux  chief,  who  has  a  large 
influence  among  his  people,  dissented 
from  this  view  and  succeeded  in  con- 
verting his  white  and .  Indian  brethren. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  a  suf- 
fragan bishop  for  the  Indians  was  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Doherty,  the  Rev.  E.  Ashley  and 
the  Rev.  B.  S.  McKenzie,  appointed  to 
canvass  the  possibility  of  erecting  South 
Dakota  into  a  diocese,  was  asked  to  re- 
port to  the  next  convocation. 

f 

IN  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Committee  of 
Massachusetts,  260  men,  of  whom  a  ma- 
jority were  laymen,  met  at  dinner  in 
the  City  Club,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
December  14th.  Mr.  Huntington  Saville, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presided  and 
addresses  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Burleson,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Mr.  J. 
Campbell  W^hite,  secretary  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  were  heard. 
A  discussion  of  practical  questions  on 
the  general  topic  of  the  relation  of  the 
layman  to  the  Church's  Mission  brought 
to  a  close  a  particularly  interesting  and 
inspiring  occasion. 


A  MIXED-UP  CHRISTMAS 


By  the  Reverend  John  W.  Chapman 


BY  good  rights  Christmas  should 
be  either  a  very  happy  or  a  very 
wretched  season.   It  is  therefore 
with  a  sensation  something  like 
surprise  that  we  discover  the  existence 
of  a  third  kind — the  mixed-up  variety. 

Our  Christmas  at  Anvik,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1910,  was  of  this  type.  The 
sensations  began  a  month  beforehand, 
when  the  proposal  to  raise  $50  as  our 
1  share  of  the  apportionment  was  brought 
!  to  public  session.    The  temperature  at 
that  time  was  but  slightly  below  freez- 
ing.   The  air  was  soft  and  balmy.  Na- 
ture itself  seemed  favorable  to  our  hopes. 
I  There  is  a  kind  of  ritual  which  pre- 
j  scribes  the  answer  to  such  a  proposal,  in 
I  this    community:    "Huh!"  (Silence.) 
f  "What  for?"  .  .  .  "A-a-ah!"    The  latter 
expresses  neither  approval  nor  disap- 
^  proval.    Between  the  last  two  exclama- 
I  tions  you  have  been  busy  explaining  the 
I  nature  of  a  contribution.    The  session 
i  concludes  with,  "Dunno!    See  what  the 
I  rest  think."   Private  monitions  and  pub- 
lic exhortations  all  end  in  the  same 
way,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
thermometer  registers  12  below  zero. 
Advent  is  to  be  signalized  by  a  jour- 
j  ney  to  the  Chageluk;  you  will  surely 
i  get  some   encouragement   there.  You 
I  go  up  on  a  fine  day;  the  trail  is  good, 
the  temperature  is  just  right,  the  lunch 
that  has  been  so  kindly  prepared  for  you 
at  home  is  delicious,  and  you  ride  nearly 
all  the  way.   Moreover,  you  have  friends 
on  the  Chageluk.    There  is  a  warm  wel- 
come awaiting  you  from   the  school- 
1  teacher,  whose  wife  is  glad  to  have  you 
;  see  the  baby  that  has  lately  come  to  fill 
I  the  home  with  delight.    The  prospector 
also   opens   his  heart   and   his  cabin. 
1  Surely,  the  Chageluk  is  a  good  place. 

Il)  is  understood  in  the  village  that 
something  is  going  on;  a  fire  is  made 
in  the  kashime  (council  house)  and  at 


six  o'clock  there  is  public  session  again. 
The  grievance  committee  have  the 
floor  first  on  local  matters.  Then  comes 
the  subject  of  the  contribution.  "Huh!" 
(You  explain.)  "A-a-ah!  The  bishop! 
A-a-ah!"  They  are  favorable.  A  com- 
mittee of  two  is  appointed  to  work  the 
matter  up. 

You  go  back  to  the  prospector,  and 
tell  him  about  it.  He  is  sympathetic. 
"Here  is — ^No;  have  you  got  any  silver? 
That's  right;  give  me  one  and  you  keep 
the  rest.  If  I  should  give  them  the 
whole  of  it  when  they  come  around,  they 
would  think  that  the  white  men  were  go- 
ing to  do  it  all.  I'll  give  them  only  one, 
for  a  starter." 

The  next  day  is  Sunday  and  the 
schoolroom  is  well  filled.  In  the  after- 
noon there  is  to  be  a  service  in  a  vil- 
lage a  mile  farther  down  the  river. 
They  have  already  heard  of  the  proposal 
and  the  symptoms  are  not  reassuring. 
There  is  a  different  spirit  here,  or  else 
it  manifests  itself  in  a  different  and 
most  disagreeable  way,  by  irreverence  at 
the  service  that  calls  for  a  pointed  re- 
buke to  the  principal  offender;  you  hope 
that  it  is  effectual.  You  feel  some  as- 
surance that  it  is  so  when  you  hear  the 
next  day  that  that  man  is  not  much 
of  a  favorite  anyway. 

You  hope  that  you  will  have  more  en- 
couragement at  the  village  six  miles 
down  the  river;  some  of  your  fsld 
scholars  are  there.  You  will  haul  your 
sleeping  bag  and  provisions  on  a  small 
sled  that  the  prospector  has  lent  you,  for 
there  is  a  good  trail.  But  it  is  cold; 
thirty-seven  degrees  below  zero;  and 
just  as  you  are  starting  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  stirring  up  things 
waylays  you  to  say  that  he  thinks  that 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  do  anything. 

How  shall  I  tell  of  the  wretched  dis- 
appointments of  the  next  two  days? 
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A  Mixed-up  Christinas 


Men  who  had  sought  my  services  for  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  for  the  baptism 
of  their  children  turned  their  backs 
when  I  approached,  or  gave  me  a  surly 
greeting.  Some  personal  kindness  was 
shown  me  but  I  received  a  welcome  no- 
where. The  news  of  the  proposal  had 
preceded  me  and  the  decision  had  al- 
ready been  made.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  there  was  a  council  and 
I  received  a  flat  refusal.  There  was  an 
explanation :  most  of  the  men  of  the  vil- 
lage had  been  to  a  feast  on  the  Yukon, 
given  by  a  man  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  medicine  man.  The  matter 
had  been  discussed  there  and  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  had  been  dominated  by 
two  or  three  hostile  spirits.  The  rest 
would  have  been  disposed  to  help  make 
up  the  offering;  times  have  been  good, 
and  several  would  have  been  willing  to 
give  a  day's  work  at  cutting  and  piling 
wood  which  could  be  sold  in  the  summer. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  raise  the 
$15  that  I  asked  of  them,  but  those  who 
were  willing  were  too  weak  to  resist  the 
clamor  of  the  rest.  Sickened  by  the 
outcome  of  the  conference,  I  made  my 
preparations  to  go  back  to  my  friend's 
cabin  by  moonlight,  but  so  much  con- 
cern was  expressed  for  my  personal 
safety,  on  account  of  the  cold,  that  I  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  village.  Nevertheless  I  neither 
ate  nor  drank  in  that  place. 

On  my  return  to  Anvik,  two  days 
later,  I  found  that  the  village  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  public  brawl  in  which 
two  of  our  communicants  had  taken 
part.  Truly  the  outlook  for  Christmas 
was  gloomy  enough.  Most  of  the  men 
of  «the  village  were  fifty  miles  away  at 
a  feast,  and  I  doubted  whether  we  would 
even  have  a  congregation.  Nevertheless 
our  preparation  went  on.  Mrs.  Evans 
made  great  store  of  sandwiches,  cookies 
and  pies  and  Miss  Graves  and  Celia 
worked  heroically  at  the  decorations,  and 
late  on  Christmas  Eve  all  was  ready. 

Long  before  dawn  on  Christmas 
morning  came  a  note  of  good  cheer. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  friends  at 
home,  and  especially  to  the  ladies  of  the 


Eighth  Department,  for  the  great 
abundance  of  Christmas  gifts  with 
which  we  were  supplied.  A  surplus  in- 
deed overflowed  to  the  school-house  on 
the  Chageluk.  The  children  were  never 
so  well  remembered,  and  we  were  glad  of 
this,  because  their  conduct  has  been  so 
good.  They  have  worked  well  with  us  to 
sustain  the  mission.  After  the  excite- 
ment had  subsided  a  little  the  church- 
bell  was  rung,  but  before  the  early  ser- 
vice the  custom  of  singing  carols  had 
been  observed,  though  rather  scantily. 

A  service  of  Holy  Communion  was 
held  later  in  the  morning  in  the  village, 
for  the  sake  of  the  infirm.  Another  note 
of  gladness  came  with  the  reconciliation 
of  a  brother  who  has  been  delinquent. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  public  morning 
service  the  trail  from  the  village  was 
filled  with  people.  Nearly  all  who  were 
in  the  village  appeared  at  the  service. 
When  the  contribution  was  taken  a  new 
kind  of  music  was  heard  in  the  church; 
it  was  the  sound  of  silver  in  native 
hands.  The  cash  contribution  was 
$37.25,  of  which  $21.25  came  from 
natives.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
native  contribution  had  exceeded  that  of 
the  whites.  Besides  this  beaded  work 
was  contributed  to  the  value  of  $11, 
making  the  total  of  the  native  contribu- 
tion $32.25,  and  the  grand  total  $48.25. 
The  amount  is  not  large,  but  the  dead- 
lock is  broken,  and  already  notes  of 
penitence  have  begun  to  come  in  from 
the  Chageluk. 

After  the  service  full  justice  was  done 
to  the  entertaiment  that  Mrs.  Evans  had 
provided,  and  on  the  next  day  there  waa 
again  a  general  attendance  at  the 
Christmas  tree.  Santa  Claus  appeared 
in  person  to  grace  this  function,  and 
later  led  the  Virginia  reel.  One  of 'the 
prettiest  sights  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see  at  any  Christ- 
mas celebration  was  the  rush  of  the 
children  to  shake  hands  with  the  tall 
figure  in  the  long,  scarlet  cloak  with 
pointed  hood,  trimmed  with  white  fur, 
beneath  which  shone  the  well-known" 
features  of  the  children's  friend. 

Truly,  it  was  a  mixed-up  Christmas. 


ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  PARISH  HOUSE  AND  JAPANESE  RECTORY 


THE  CROSS  AT  THE  SHRINE  OF  ISE 


MANY  readers  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  saw  and  heard  the 
Kev.    Dr.    Correll,   when,  in 
1909,  he  was  on  furlough  in 
this   country.     He    was   trying  most 
earnestly  to  secure  a  proper  equipment 
1  with  which  to  carry  on  the  Church's 
;  work  in  Tsu,  where  for  many  years  he 
had  been  struggling  along  with  only  a 
hired  house  as  church,  school-house,  par- 
!  ish  house  and  residence.    Through  the 
i  generosity  of  the  Church  at  home  he  car- 
\  Tied  back  with   him  the   amount  for 
!  which  he  asked.    It  happened,  however, 
I  that  during  the  period  of  his  furlough 
I  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  had 
I  greatly  advanced  in  Japan,  so  that  the 
gifts  were  not  quite  sufficient  to  com- 
j  plete  the  work,  and  $1,350  more  would 
;  be  needed  to  clear  the  property. 
1     Dr.   Correll  speaks   of  the  location 
chosen  for  the  new  buildings  as  the  fin- 
1  est  in  Tsu.    On  two  sides  the  property 
\  faces  public  buildings  and  on  the  two 
I  others  the  old  moat  and  the  castle  walls, 
I  80  nothing  can  crowd  in.   In  this  public 
j 


place  in  the  sacred  city  of  the  Goddess 
Ise  these  cross-crowned  buildings  pro- 
claim the  Christian  message.  The  mis- 
sion residence  is  in  a  high  and  healthful 
location,  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
from  the  church. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  36x48  feet, 
with  transepts  12x12,  chancel  and  choir 
21x24,  and  a  vesting-room  15x18  feet. 
The  seating  capacity  is  350  persons,  and 
already  it  has  been  taxed.  The  parish 
house  is  36x54  feet,  and  provides  a 
large  assembly  room,  class  and  kinder- 
garten rooms;  also  rooms  for  a  men's 
club  and  Woman's  Auxiliary.  These 
can,  upon  occasion,  be  thrown  into 
the  main  room,  making  it  possible  to 
accommodate  800  to  1,000  people. 
It  is  hoped  to  take  care  here  of  Sunday- 
school,  night  school,  kindergarten, 
clubs,  etc. 

On  June  24th,  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Day,  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  McKim.  It  was  necessary  to 
hold  the  service  on  Saturday  morning, 
which  is  not  a  favorable  time  for  at- 
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tendance,  yet  a  crowded  congregation 
was  present.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Motoda,  of  St.  Paul's  College, 
Tokyo. 

"Two  things,"  says  Dr.  Correll,  "are 
now  essential — more  workers,  and  funds 
for  utilizing  the  plant.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  friends  who  have  assisted 
us  so  far  will  continue  their  help  so  that 
not  only  the  debt  of  $1,350  on  the  mis- 


sion residence  may  be  cancelled,  but  that 
we  may  carry  forward  the  work  which 
the  new  buildings  make  possible.  If 
properly  supported  now  I  am  confident 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  have  a  self-supporting  parish  in 
Tsu.  The  buildings  have  deeply  im- 
pressed the  people  of  the  place,  and  they 
are  expecting  great  things  of  us.  Above 
all,  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  us." 


THE  MISSION  RESIDENCE 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


Under  date  of  November  14th,  1911,  Bishop 
Roots  sends  additional  infornaation  of  condi- 
tions in  China  : 

ME.  WOOD  and  Mr.  Tyng  remained 
in  Wuchang  when  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  staff  left  on  October  12th. 
When  it  seemed  possible  that  Wuchang 
might  be  bombarded,  I  consulted  with 
them  and  also  with  Dr.  Merrins,  all  of 
whom  agreed  that  even  in  case  of  bom- 
bardment they  would  stay  in  Wuchang. 
This  was  primarily  because  they  had 
work  with  the  Eed  Cross  Society — a 
hospital  having  been  established  just  op- 
posite the  compound.  On  October  27th 
Admiral  Sah  gave  notice  of  intended 
bombardment  of  Wuchang  and  Hanyang 
the  next  day  at  3  p.m.  Captain  Knep- 
per,  of  the  United  States  steamship 
Helena,  and  our  Consul- General  Greene 
made  provision  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren on  board  the  Helena  at  11  a.m.  the 
next  day,  and  a  guard  from  the  boat  was 
left  at  the  concession.  Dr.  Merrins,  Mr. 
'  Wood  and  Mr,  Tyng  wished  to  stay  in 
Wuchang,  even  though  the  city  should 
be  bombarded.  Assurances  were  given 
by  the  leaders  of  the  military  operations 
of  both  sides  that  they  would  respect  the 
'  Red  Cross  work  and  workers  as  far  as 
possible.  Dr.  Merrins  stated  that  he 
considered  the  risk  of  staying  as  one  of 
those  things  which  his  profession  re- 
quired and  that  wild  horses  would  not 
drag  him  out  of  Wuchang,  The  bom- 
bardment did  not  take  place,  and  that 
evening  the  ladies  returned  to  Hankow, 
Dr,  Merrins,  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr,  Tyng 
had  120  wounded  soldiers  under  their 
care.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  me — al- 
though at  the  same  time  they  caused  no 
little  anxiety — that  they  themselves  felt 
I  so  strongly  that  they  ought  to  stay.  I 
i  have  no  heart  to  forbid  them  to  do  so. 
I  cannot  see  that  any  other  attitude  to- 
ward the  question  would  be  right  on  my 
i  part,  but  my  main  feeling  is  one  of 
i  gratitude  to  God  for  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  these  three  men,  and  I 
think  you  will  share 'all  this  with  me. 


Nanking  will  perhaps  be  the  capital  of  new 
China.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  our 
present  equipment  there  for  evangelistic  work 
— the  preaching  hall  in  a  rented  Chinese 
dwelling.  An  opportunity  offers  to  purchase 
property  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  opening 
for  work  is  considered  most  promising — but 
the  price  is  not  in  hand.  Our  missionary,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Gill,  writes  as  follows  : 

THIS  picture  shows  a  small  preaching 
hall  which  has  been  made  by  using 
the  hallway  of  my  Chinese  dwelling. 
Here,  while  we  are  looking  around  for 
a  suitable  place  for  our  permanent  work, 
we  are  endeavoring,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel;  and  to  make  friends  with  our 
neighbors.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday 
nights  we  "chiang  tao  li,"  "explain  the 
doctrine,"  to  any  who  may  come  in. 
Our  listeners  vary  in  number  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty,  and  their  quietness  and 
attention  are  very  encouraging.  The  cate- 
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chist,  Mr.  Lieo,  labors  very  earnestly, 
preaching  for  nearly  two  hours  at  a 
stretch,  his  only  relief  being  the  few 
matter.  I  fear  that  a  prevalent  concep- 
minutes  in  which  the  foreigner,  being 
myself,  tries  to  put  to  some  practical  use 
the  little  Chinese  he  has  been  able  to 
learn.  After  the  preaching  is  over  any 
who  seem  really  interested  are  invited 
into  my  study,  where  they  satisfy  their 
curiosity  as  to  the  foreigner  and  his  be- 
longings, and  we  try  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  them.  To  the  left  of  the 
preaching  hall  is  a  large  room  which  has 
been  fitted  up  and  makes  quite  an  attrac- 
tive little  chapel,  quite  large  enough  to 
accommodate  our  present  church  mem- 
bers. Here  we  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
munion every  Sunday  morning  and  have 
the  regular  services  of  the  Church. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  two  for- 
eigners teaching  in  the  Provincial  Col- 
lege just  across  the  road  we  have  organ- 
ized a  Bible-class  among  the  students, 
which  meets  Sunday  mornings  in  the 
chapel ;  we  hope  this  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  some  of  these  young  men 
into  the  Church,  or,  at  least,  of  giving 
them  some  idea  of  Christianity  and  its 
teachings.  Thus  our  Church  has  taken 
its  place  in  this  famous  old  iSouthern 
Capital,  which  is  the  translation  of  the 
name  "Nanking,"  and  we  pray  that  by 
God's  grace  we  may  accomplish  the  work 
which  He  has  given  us  to  do  in  this  city. 

IF 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews  writes  from  Cape 
Mount,  Liberia,  under  date  of  November  13th  : 

THE  bishop  was  here  about  two 
months  ago.  We  had  a  confirma- 
tion class  of  eighteen — nine  boys,  eight 
from  the  school,  and  nine  girls  from 
Miss  Ridgeley's  school.  We  have  the 
cloisters  around  the  church  quite  finished 
now,  only  waiting  for  the  roof.  We  are 
at  present  at  work  on  the  infirmary,  get- 
ting stone,  etc.  The  masons  have  begun 
putting  up  the  building;  we  hope  to  get 
it  finished  in  about  six  months;  you 
know  things  that  take  a  week  at  home 
to  do,  take  months  here. 

Am  glad  to  say  we  have  the  lighting 
system  in  all  the  houses  except  the 
church.    We  have  no  fixtures  for  that. 


I  had  to  do  all  the  plumbing  myself  with 
the  big  boys,  and  so  far  it  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Have  had  a  lot  of  sick  people  on  my 
hands  lately — a  woman  with  cancer  of 
the  breast,  two  men  badly  shot,  had  to 
cut  off  the  finger  of  another,  etc.,  etc. 

The  boys  are  doing  well,  except  that, 
as  usual,  we  have  had  a  good  many  with 
bad  sores  during  the  rains.  It  comes,  I 
think,  largely  from  inherited  bad  blood. 

I  was  feeling  a  bit  run  down  after 
several  doses  of  fever  during  the  long 
rainy  season,  and  made,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  a  short  trip  up  in  the  Gola  country. 
We  have  several  Gola  boys  at  the  sta- 
tion. The  trip  was  very  interesting;  took 
my  medicine  case  along,  and,  I  think, 
relieved  a  lot  of  suffering.  Of  course, 
there  were  a  great  many  things  I  could 
not  do,  never  having  studied  medicine. 
Had  to  sleep  in  mud-houses,  often  on  a 
mud  floor  with  only  a  mat  under  me, 
and  lived  off  native  food,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  rice  and  palm  oil.  I 
took  along  my  gun,  as  there  is  a  large 
forest  up  there,  and  got  lots  of  game. 
The  trip  did  me  much  good,  and  now  I 
feel  quite  well  and  strong. 

n 

The  principal   of   St.  Athanasius's,   our  Negro- 
school  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  writes : 

WHATEVEK  work  is  done  here  for 
my  people  should  be  done,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
their  being  reliable,  responsible,  self-sup- 
porting citizens.  We  may  exhibit  the 
results  of  our  labors  here  and  elsewhere 
in  many  different  ways  and  with  pleas- 
ing effects,  but  this  desired  goal  will  not 
be  reached  unless  our  whole  attention  is 
centred  upon  good  character-building. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  whole  root  of  the 
tion  of  character  is  to  conduct  one's  self 
so  as  to  keep  the  body  from  falling  vic- 
tim to  the  officers  of  the  law.  To  my 
mind,  character  is  necessarily  the  sum 
total  of  all  we  do  and  all  we  leave  un- 
done, our  constraining  and  our  restrain- 
ing powers,  our  contributions  and  our 
indebtedness  to  society. 

I  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  Negro  as  a  real  citizen 
of  our  country,  and  in  his  youth  of  giv- 
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ing  him  the  attention  and  training  re- 
quired in  the  making  of  any  model  citi- 
zen. Because  he  has  not  centuries  of 
culture,  training  and  responsibility  be- 
hind him,  I  think  he  needs  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  his  education,  so  that 
he  may  not  be  forever  a  ward  of  our 
great  Nation  and  an  impediment  in  its 
onward  progress.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  any  special  kind  of  education  that  he 
needs,  except  education;  and  that  means 
any  kind  and  all  kinds  which  will  pro- 
duce in  him  reliability,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  pride  in  supporting 
himself,  as  well  as  a  way  to  do  it. 

The  Rev.  Kishiro  Hayakawa,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Osaka,  Japan,  who  is  at 
present  in  this  country  endeavoring  to  in- 
terest the  Church  in  his  important  work, 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  opportunity 
and  urgent  need  in  that  great  city  of  the 
Island  Empire  : 

OSAKA  is  the  second  city  in  Japan, 
having  a  population  of  1,250,000 
souls.  In  commercial  importance  and 
manufacturing  interest  it  stands  first, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  business  world. 
Japanese  trade  with  China,  India  and 
Eastern  countries  is  carried  on  mostly 
through  this  city.  The  material  things 
are  always  accompanied  by  invisible 
influence.  You  will  see,  therefore,  how 
important  a  position  is  held  by  the  city 
of  Osaka. 

,     There  are  seven  Episcopal  churches 
j  in  this  city.     Three  of  these — Christ 
!  Church,  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's— be- 
{  long  to  the  American  Church,  and  four 
I  others  to  the  English  Church.    It  gives 
I  me  pleasure  to  say  that  all  these  three 
I  American  churches  and  two  of  the  Eng- 
I  lish  churches  are  self-supporting;  that 
I  is,  the   congregations   are  maintaining 
]  their  rectors  and  paying  their  own  paro- 
chial expenses,  besides  giving  their  ap- 
\  portionment  to  sustain  our  own  mission- 
i  ary  society  for  Formosa. 
I     Our  church,  St.  John's,  became  a  self- 
I  supporting  church  four  years  ago.  We 
have  ninety-seven  actual  communicants 
and  237  baptized  members.    It  is  the 
second  largest  congregation  in  the  Kyoto 
district  and   the  seventh  in  the  whole 
:  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai.    We  have  four 


candidates  for  Holy  Orders  and  three 
Bible-women  from  this  parish.  One  of 
•these  candidates  was  ordained  deacon  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  October  and  is 
now  the  rector  of  Christ  Church  at  Ta- 
kata,  in  the  Kyoto  district.  This 
church  is  also  self-supporting. 

There  is  no  adequate  church  building 
in  Osaka.  The  present  Church  of  St. 
John  was  built  nine  years  ago  with  old 
timbers.  It  cost  only  $250,  and  contains 
but  eighty-six  seats.  It  was  not  intended 
to  be  used  above  two  or  three  years.  We 
need  a  much  larger  and  a  more  suitable 
church  building,  containing  seats  for 
350  persons.  This  is  necessary,  not  only 
that  we  may  worship  God  with  an  appro- 
priate and  dignified  service,  but  for  its 
missionary  influence. 

All  three  of  our  churches  are  small 
and  inadequate.  Every  time  when  we 
have  a  special  preaching  meeting  for  un- 
believers our  church  is  crowded,  even  all 
aisles  and  passages  and  the  chancel. 
Christians,  even  ladies,  have  to  go  out  to 
give  their  seats  to  unbelievers,  standing 
outside  two  hours  on  cold  nights. 

When  Bishop  Lloyd  came  to  Osaka  he 
said  to  me  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
Church  in  the  United  States  to  be  rep- 
resented by  such  poor  buildings  in  so  im- 
portant a  city  as  Osaka.  When  I  heard 
this,  I  felt  very  much  ashamed,  for  I 
know  that  it  was  not  because  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  had  no  interest  in 
the  Osaka  mission,  but  because  we  did 
not  make  known  to  you  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  churches  and  ydu  had  no 
chance  to  help  us. 

Our  work  in  Osaka  is  very  little 
known  to  this  country,  because  all  the 
ministers  who  are  taking  charge  of  the 
churches  in  Osaka  are  natives.  If  there 
were  American  missionaries  in  charge 
they  would  have  appealed  many  years 
ago,  and  we  should  now  have  beautiful 
churches  in  our  city. 

For  many  years  we  have  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  support  ourselves  and 
to  erect  a  suitable  church.  We  have 
$5,500  for  the  new  building.  But  we 
need  $7,000  more  to  do  properly  what 
ought  to  be  done. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Rev,  Arthur  R,  Gray,  Secretary 


TH'ERE  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  fact  that  this  department 
charges  for  postage  or  car- 
riage on  books  sold.  Two  explanations 
can  be  offered.  The  first  that  such  is 
the  regular  habit  of  all  publishers,  who 
seldom  include  postage  in  the  adver- 
tised price  of  a  book.  The  second,  that 
in  our  case  we  sell  books  so  near  to 
cost  price  that  if  we  undertook  to  de- 
liver them  post-free,  there  would  be  a 
loss  incurred.  Now  in  so  far  as  we  have 
failed  to  state  in  all  our  advertisements 
and  circulars  that  postage  would  be  ex- 
tra, we  have,  without  doubt,  made  a  mis- 
take. In  the  future  this  will  be  cor- 
rected and  the  cost  of  postage  will  al- 
ways be  stated  along  with  the  cost  of 
the  book. 

*  • 

AN  interesting  volume  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement,  Wilson's  "The 
Church  in  the  Open  Country."  Dealing 
as  it  does  with  such  living  problems  as 
"Rural  Decay  and  Repair,"  "Rural 
Morality  and  Recreation,"  "Co-operation 
and  Federation,"  and  dealing  with  these 
matters  in  a  sympathetic  and  expert 
manner,  it  should  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  bibliography  of  missions. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  half  of 
the  objections  which  one  hears  against 
missions  are  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  Church,  in  order  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them  that  are  far  off,  utterly 
neglects  them  that  are  near — the  man  in 
the  rural  community.  Now  that  we  as 
Church  people  do  not  propose  to  do 
this  should  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  refused  to  differentiate  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  missions. 
They  are  for  us  co-ordinate  and  co- 
equal obligations.  So  far  as  this  Educa- 
tional Department  is  concerned,  it 
demonstrates  its  interest  in  the  home 
work  by  commencing  its  reorganized 
existence  with  a  text-book  treating  only 
of  the  work  at  home.  But  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  avoid  accusations  of  over- 
looking our  brethren  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  splendid  thing  that  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement  has 
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brought  out  so  good  a  book  on  this  vital 
problem. 

* 

THE  second  edition  of  "The  Con- 
quest" will  be  out  before  this  goes 
to  print.  Over  5,000  copies  in  less  than 
four  months!  Surely  that  is  a  record, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  peo- 
ple are  hungry  for  material.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  have  been  a  few 
days  between  the  exhaustion  of  the  first 
edition  and  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond. But  the  last  days  have  been 
marked  by  unusually  heavy  orders 
This  is,  at  all  events,  tremendously  en 
couraging,  and  with  the  work  growing 
at  such  a  rate  we  only  wonder  how 
many  of  the  next  year's  book  on  Japan 
will  be  needed  to  meet  the  growing  de 
mand  for  information  as  to  what  the 
Church  is  doing. 

* 

* 

ONE  subject  of  great  importance  is 
that  of  interesting  men  in  mis 
sion  study.    It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that 
the  "Study  Class"  is  the    best  or  th 
practical    way    in    which    to  approach 
them.    Whether  it  is  or  not,  the  first 
and  foremost  duty  of  the  Educational 
Secretary  is  to  find  out  and  to  put  into 
operation   some  method  by  which  the 
men  of  the  Church  can  be  brought  to 
reading  about  her  campaign.  Unfortu 
nately,  the  idea  has  got  abroad  that  mis 
sion  study  is  promoted  with  the  idea  of 
enlisting  the  ladies  only.     Some  have 
even  supposed  that  the  Educational  Sec 
retary  was  appointed  to  serve  the  Wom 
an's  Auxiliary  only!    Letters  have  been 
addressed   "The    Educational  Secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary."    But  if  we 
were  for  one  moment  to  allow  the  ,im 
pression  to  become  general  that  we  did 
not    look  beyond    the    women    of  the 
Church  in  our  efforts  to  disseminate  in 
formation  as  to  what  it  was  doing;  if 
we  allowed  men  to  suppose  that  they 
were  not  an  object  of  the  Educational 
Secretary's     efforts,     then    the  cause 
would  be  lost.    By  what  right  are  the 
men  to  be  relieved  from  knowing  about 
and  studying  about  the  missionary  prop- 
aganda? On  the  contrary,  as  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  support  of  the  work, 
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are  not  they  in  duty  bound  to  have  the 
largest  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
that  work?  Shall  they  be  allowed  to 
give  to  so  holy  a  thing  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  investigate  and  find  out 
what  it  amounts  to?  So  let  it  be  very 
clearly  understood,  that  though  the  Ed- 
ucational Secretary  will  always  be  only 


too  glad  to  have  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  of  helping  the  women,  still  his 
first  duty  is  to  go  along  the  line  of 
greatest  resistance  and  to  seek  ways 
and  means  by  which  Churchmen  can  be 
brought  to  study  and  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  why  and  the  how  and  the 
where  of  missions. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  AMERICAN 

OFFICIALS 


The  following  letters  are  of  peculiar  interest 
in  connection  with  the  recent  experiences  in 
China.  They  were  sent  on  October  14th 
from  Hankow  in  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  several  gentlemen  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  in  rescuing  our 
missionaries  from  the  besieged  city  of  Wu- 
chang. Each  letter  is  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bishop's  Council  of  Advice  : 

Commander  0.  M.  Knepper,  of  U.  S.  8. 
"Helena'*  HanJcow,  China: 
Dear  Sir — (At  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hankow's  Council  of  Advice, 
held  on  the  13th  instant,  I  was  instructed 
to  convey  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
American  Church  Mission  the  siricerest 
I  thanks  for  your  efficient  and  ready  as- 
'  sistance  rendered  on  the  12th  instant  in 
connection  with  the  removal  and  trans- 
iportation  of  the  girl  students   of  St. 
i  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  missionaries  from  that 
icity.    It  was  with  no  small  sense  of  na- 
jtional  pride  and  satisfaction   that  we 
;  witnessed  the  ■  splendid    readiness  and 
■prompt  action  of  the  American  gunboats 
lin  port,  and  we  feel  that  to  you  we  are 
;  especially  indebted  for  the  protection  on 
I  Thursday. 

I  Kindly  accept  this  expression  of  ap- 
jDreciation  as  a  slight  token  of  the  grati- 
jAide  felt  by  the  entire  American  com- 
jnunity  of  Hankow,  of  which  this  mis- 
iion  forms  such  a  large  part. 

II 

\^onsul- General  R.  S.  Greene,  American 
1      Consulate,  Hankow,  China: 
I  Dear  Sir — I  am  officially  instructed 
|y  the  Council  of  Advice  of  the  Bishop 
|f  Hankow  to  convey  to  you  on  behalf 
f  the  entire  American  Church  Mission 
le  sincerest  thanks  for  the  unusually 
Upable  and  timely  assistance  which  you 
mdered  on  the  12th  instant  in  connec- 


tion with  the  removal  of  the  students  and 
missionaries  from  Wuchang.  We  feel 
that  your  coming  just  before  the  present 
disturbances  was  nothing  less  than  provi- 
dential, bringing  as  you  did  such  ex- 
perience and  capability  as  have  enabled 
you  to  face  the  situation  with  such  vigor 
and  good  Judgment. 

You  may  be  sure  of  our  appreciation 
of  your  successful  efforts  to  enter  the 
Wuchang  city  and  the  splendid  outcome 
of  your  action  in  going  personally  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Kindly  accept  this  let- 
ter as  a  partial  attempt  to  assure  you  of 
our  confidence  in  you  and  respect  for 
you,  even  though  we  cannot  adequately 
express  all  that  we  feel  at  this  time. 

If 

Vice-Consul- General    N.    T.  Johnson, 
American  Consulate,  Hankow, 
China : 

Dear  Sir — ^On  behalf  of  the  entire 
body  of  missionaries  in  the  American 
Church  Missions,  I  am  instructed  by.  the 
Bishop's  Council  of  Advice  to  convey  to 
you  the  sincerest  thanks  of  the  Mission 
for  your  unfailing  energy  and  effective 
services  in  connection  with  the  protection 
of  the  Mission  and  of  our  missionaries 
in  Wuchang. 

From  the  night  when  the  disturbances 
first  began  until  the  time  when  the  for- 
eigners reached  Hankow  safely,  you  re- 
peatedly visited  Wuchang  at  consider- 
able personal  risk,  and  did  your  utmost 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  closed  city. 
Your  alertness  and  active  assistance  have 
impressed  us  all,  and  I  write  to  assure 
you  of  our  firm  confidence  in  our  official 
representatives  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  this  port. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  Editor 

(Address  correspondence  to  the  Editor,  at  1  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 


TEN  MISSIONARY    STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY  NUMBER  FOUR 

The  Slave  Boy  Bishop 


1         :  Africa 
Time:  1809-1891 
Characters  :   Adjai,  the  slave  boy  who  later  became 
a  bishop 
Hannah,  his  mother 
Source  :   Heroes    of    Missionary  Enterprise 
(Field) 

HAVE  you  ever  read  any  stories 
about  slavery?  Our  story  this 
month  takes  us  to  the  land  of 
Africa.  Here,  years  ago,  cruel  white 
men  left  their  ships  on  the  coast 
and  went  inland,  raiding  and  burning 
the  little  villages  of  defenceless  black 
people.  Men  and  boys,  girls  and  wom- 
en were  chained  together  and  driven 
back  to  the  coast.  There  they  were 
huddled  into  the  holds  of  ships,  and 
amid  sickness  and  despair  were  carried 
to  America  and  sold  to  labor  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  little 
black  baby  was  born  in  Africa.  His 
name  was  Adjai.  His  parents  belonged 
to  one  of  the  largest  tribes  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Yoruba  country. 

One  day  the  men-stealers  entered  his 
village  and  captured  men,  women  and 
children,  and  drove  them,  chained,  to 
the  seacoast,  and  put  them  aboard  ships 
to  carry  them  to  the  slave  markets. 
Adjai's  family  were  among  the  captured 
ones.  He  was  then  a  little  boy  about 
eleven  years  old,  and  he  was  separated 
from  his  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  After  a  long, 
weary    march    and    many    days    in  a 


crowded  slave  pen,  Adjai  was  placed  on 
board  a  slave  ship,  which  fortunately 
was  taken  by  a  British  steamer  sent  out 
to  capture  slavers.  Adjai  was  placed  in 
the  home  of  some  missionaries  in  the 
English  Colony  at  Sierra  Leone.  Here 
he  went  to  school  and  for  the  first  time 
heard  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  love 
for  all  boys  and  girls.     Adjai's  story 


SAMUEL  ADJAI  CROWTHER 
The  Slave  Boy  Bishop 
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somehow  reached  England,  and  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  arranged  to  pay  for  his 
tuition  at  the  best  school  in  Africa,  at 
Freetown,  Here,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  he  was  baptized  and  given  a 
new  name — the  name  of  his  good  friend 
in  England — Samuel  Crowther. 

In  a  few  years  friends  took  him  to 
England  for  a  year's  schooling  there. 
He  was  quick  to  learn  and  showed 
great  skill  in  languages.  He  also  mas- 
tered the  carpenter's  trade,  and  both  of 
these  acquirements  were  of  great  use  to 
him  in  his  later  life. 

When  he  returned  to  Africa  he  mar- 
ried a  native  Christian  girl  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  rescued  from  a  slave 
ship.  Together  they  established  and 
carried  on  a  very  successful  boarding 
school  for  Negro  boys  and  girls,  and  in 
many  ways  devoted  their  lives  to  win- 
ning the  people  about  the  Niger  River 
to  Christ. 

England  was  at  this  time  most  anx- 
ious to  explore  the  Niger  River;  first,  to 
put  a  stop  to  slavery  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  also  to  start  trade  with  the 
natives.  Two  missionaries  were  to  be 
sent  with  the  expedition  and  one  of 
those  chosen  was  Crowther.  It  was  a 
long,  dangerous  journey,  but  Crowther's 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  people  was  a  great  aid. 
They  passed  through  heathen  countries, 
and  Crowther  tried  to  tell  the  chiefs 
and  their  people  about  Jesus,  and  aided 
as  far  as  he  could  the  sick  and  dying. 
His  work  on  this  trip  showed  the  Eng- 
Hshmen   who   were  with   him  that  he 


was  far  above  the  average  Negro  work- 
er, and  they  wrote  to  England  recom- 
mending that  he  be  ordained  to  the 
ministry. 

One  day  when  he  was  preaching  at 
Freetown,  near  where  he  was  taken 
when  rescued  from  the  slave  ship,  he 
saw  a  very  old  Negro  woman  in  the  con- 
gregation who  looked  very  sad  and  un- 
happy. Crowther  spoke  kindly  to  her, 
and  she  told  him  about  her  hard  life  as 
a  slave  and  how  all  her  children  had 
been  torn  from  her.  "But  worst  of  all 
was  losing  my  little  boy,  Adjai,"  she 
wailed.  !     I  ! 

The  son  had  found  his  mother  and  his 
life-long  prayer  had  been  answered. 
His  mother  became  a  Christian  and  took 
the  name  of  Hannah,  whose  son  was 
Samuel. 

Many  years  of  faithful  service  fol- 
lowed, and  when,  in  1864,  West  Africa 
was  in  need  of  a  bishop,  who  should  the 
House  of  Bishops  in  England  choose, 
as  best  fitted  for  this  responsible  task, 
but  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther.  He  was 
consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  be- 
fore an  immense  audience,  and  until  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  1 891, 
he  labored  unceasingly  to  win  his  peo- 
ple to  Christ. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Niger  was  once 
only  a  little  African  slave-boy.  Chris- 
tian people  gave  him  a  chance  and  he 
made  the  most  of  it.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  just  such  boys  in  Africa  to- 
day, waiting  for  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  Sunday-schools  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  win  all  Africa  to  Christ. 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 


General  Subject:  "Twelve  Places  that  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit' 
Lesson  No.  5.    "Church  Education  at  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Mississippi" 

The  material  for  this  lesso  i  is  in  the  article  on  pages  24-30 


The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  appear- 
ing in  The  Spirit  of  Missions  as  fol- 
lows: September,  South  Dakota;  Octo- 
1  ber,  Kearney;  November,  Eastern  Okla- 
i  homa;   December,   Wisconsin;  January, 
Minnesota;    February,    North  Dakota; 


March,  Oregon;  April,  Sacramento; 
May,  San  Francisco;  June,  Nevada; 
July,  Utah;  August,  Arizona. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  pur- 
pose and  methods  of  teaching  these  les- 
sons see  the  September  number  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions,  or  send  to  the 
Church    Missions    House,    281  Fourth 
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Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  pamphlet, 
"Missions  in  the  Sunday-school,"  No.  1. 

Preliminary  Steps 

Read  over  carefully  the  article  found 

on  page  .    In  your  private  devotions 

ask  God's  help  on  the  great  educa- 
tional work  of  the  West.  Make  clear 
in  your  mind  that  you  desire  to  show 
the  class:  (1)  The  struggles  that  at- 
tended the  small  educational  beginnings 
in  Minnesota,  and  (2)  the  large  results, 
with  the  far-reaching  influences  that 
have  come  because  of  the  vision  of  pio- 
neer educators  and  priests. 

Read  all  the  lesson  material  found 
here,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  the  lesson.  Hints  in  one 
division  will  often  help  in  the  teaching 
of  another. 

Read  also  pages  66,  87,  93  and  150  of 
"The  Conquest  of  the  Continent";  also 
pages  25,  26  and  27  of  "The  Conquerors 
of  the  Continent." 

Aim 

With  all  the  material  before  you  de- 
cide on  your  aim.  Formulate  it  clearly 
in  some  such  words  as:  I  will  try  to 
show  the  class  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  maintained  by  the 
Church  in  the  West. 

Point  of  Contact 

Draw  out  from  the  class  the  size  of 
school  that  they  attend,  and  compare 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Church's 
work  in  Minnesota.  Another  point  of 
contact  can  be  made  with  the  word 
"pioneer,"  Beside  the  pioneer  who  cuts 
down  forests  and  builds  log-cabins 
there  is  the  priest-pioneer  and  the 
teacher-pioneer  and  the  doctor-pioneer. 
Without  all  of  these  our  great  West 
could  not  have  become  what  it  is  to- 
day. Note  that  all  pioneers  who  have 
been  remembered  were  men  who 
worked  with  a  great  vision.  They  gave 
their  lives  for  things  that  meant  happi- 
ness and  the  upbuilding  of  lives  in  the 
knowledge  of  God.  A  third  point  of 
contact  is  the  map.  Turn  to  the  one 
which  you  have  cut  from  The  Spirit  of 
Missions^  September,  191 1,  page  736, 
and  trace  the  journey  from  Wisconsin 


to  Minnesota,  or  from  the  Diocese  of 
Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Diocese  of  Duluth. 
Instruct  the  class  as  to  the  names  of  the 
bishops  of  the  two  dioceses. 

I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE  A 
MONTH 

Having  used  one  or  more  of  the 
points  of  contact,  show  the  picture  of 
the  present  buildings,  and  state  that  our 
visit  to-day  is  to  this  beautiful  school. 
Show  pictures  of  the  old  building  and 
tell  as  many  incidents  from  the  life  of 
Breck  as  time  and  interest  of  the  class 
dictates.  Make  much  of  the  vision  that 
Breck  had,  and  then  ask:  How  was  the 
vision  '  accomplished?  Here  introduce 
the  character  and  accomplishments  of 
Bishop  Whipple.  Show  his  picture  and 
impress  one  or  two  of  his  character- 
istics, such  as  his  ability  to  make  Dr. 
Breck's  dream  come  true;  also  his  abil- 
ity to  so  impress  people  that  they  would 
give  him  money  for  his  work. 

Close  the  lesson  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  what  we  would  see  if  we  were  ' 
in  Faribault  on  a  "School  Sunday."  i 

11  ! 

TEN-MINUTE  LESSONS  EACH  j 
SUNDAY  I 

The  material  found  in  the  lesson  art- 
icle, "Church  Education  at  the  Head  J 
Waters  of  the  Mississippi,"  falls  into  I 
four  divisions.  One  of  these  divisions  I 
should  be  taken  each  Sunday  for  ten  J 
minutes.  Introduce  each  lesson  with  I 
review  questions;  some  on  the  whole  11 
course  and  some  on  the  last  lesson.  I 
Weld  the  four  separated  lessons  into  I 
one  by  reminding  the  class  each  Sunday  J 
of  the  title  of  the  whole  lesson.         >  I 

THE  OUTLINE  I 
1.  The  Beginnings  of  Seabury  ^  I 

The    headwaters    of   the  Mississippi. 
Use  a  good  map. 

James  Lloyd  Breck  and  the  first  Com-j 
munion  service. 

Try  to  shape  in  your  own  mind  the  I 
plan  that  was  in  Mr.  Breck's  mind. 

Describe  the  life  of  the  school  with 
only  one  scholar.  i 

I 
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Impress  the  work  of  the  pioneer:  A 
big  country,  unpopulated,  but  with  great 
possibilities.  In  the  second  of  the  above 
assignments,  put  a  copy  of  "The  Con- 
querors of  the  Continent"  into  the 
hands  of  the  scholar  and  ask  him  to 
bring  in  an  account  of  the  life  of  Breck. 

Have  these  and  the  following  assign- 
ment worked  out  according  to  direction 
given  in  "Sunday-school  Pamphlet  No. 

1.  "  aiming  to  make  the  central  point  or 
picture  in  each  section  vivid  to  the  class. 

2.  Bishop  Whipple 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Whipple. 
Compare    Bishop    Whipple   and  Mr. 
Breck. 

What  did  Bishop  Whipple  do  for  ed- 
ucation at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi? 

This  is  a  section  on  a  personality. 
There  is  not  much  material  in  the  article 
about  Bishop  Whipple.  Each  teacher 
should  search  out  more  material  in  "The 
Conquest  of  the  Continent,"  Chapter 
IV.,  and  place  that  material  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  scholar  to  whom  this  as- 
signment is  made.  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  great  character  live  in 
the  imagination  of  our  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

3.  The  Divinity-school 

Where  did  the  Seabury  Divinity- 
school  begin? 

Why  did  men  in  the  West  enter  the 
ministry? 

Describe  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  School  at  Fari- 
bault. 

Mention  some  of  the  other  divinity- 
schools  of  the  Church. 

This  is  the  place  to  make  much  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Manney. 

Bring  also  before  the  class  the  value 
of  theological  schools,  and  make  the 
scholars  know  about  the  provision  made 
by  the  Church  to  supply  the  priesthood 
with  educated  and  well-equipped  men. 

4.  Shattuck  School  and  St.  Mary's 

What    is    the    object    of  Shattuck 
School? 
Describe  the  buildings. 


Describe  the  life  of  the  school. 
Give  an  account  of  the  founding  of  St. 
Mary's. 

Describe  a  "School  Sunday"  in  Fari- 
bault. 

Do  not  let  this  lesson  end  without 
drawing  the  whole  subject  together. 
Impress  the  scholars  with  the  great  vis- 
ion of  Breck,  the  fervor  of  Bishop 
Whipple,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many 
others  who  gave  generously  that  the 
Church  might  be  established  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ill 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

With  a  whole  Sunday-school  period  at 
his  disposal,  the  teacher  should  use  all 
the  material  given  in  the  above  section: 
"A  Ten-Minute  Lesson  Each  Sunday." 
The  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  four 
sections  would  be  changed;  instead  of 
the  teacher  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
the  sections  should  be  given  out  to  four 
members  of  the  class  as  assignments. 
Each  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  and  the  outline 
of  the  particular  section  assigned  to  him. 

The  lesson  should  open  with  the  re- 
view and  point  of  contact  questions,  as 
have  been  suggested  above.  The  schol- 
ars reporting  on  assignments  should  be 
assisted  by  the  teacher  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  would  start  the  thought  of  the 
class  and  bring  about  discussion. 

Pictures  and  Note-Books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  ^bove 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  mounted 
in  the  class  books,  and  such  other  ma- 
terial as  the  members  have  brought. 


Missionary  Lessons  for  Lent 

A  new  series  of  missionary  Lenten  lessons  for 
Sunday-schools,  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  on  China  and  the  Negro  work,  is  now 
ready.  The  subject  is  our  worl£  among  the  In- 
dians, and  the  title  "The  First  Americans." 
The  course  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Phillips 
E.  Osgood,  of  Roslindale,  Mass.,  and  tested  in 
his  own  school.  Abundant  illustrations  are  pro- 
vided. Everything  necessary  to  teach  one  class 
is  contained  in  each  book. 

Single  copies,  15  cents  ;  per  dozen,  $1.50. 
Fifty  copies,  $5.00,  carriage  prepaid. 
Address  postal  card  for  further  information  to 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY 
N81  Fourth  Avenue  New  lork,  N.  T 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

December  13tli,  1911 


THE  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions held  at  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House,  New  York,  on 
December  13th,  brought  to- 
gether 11  bishops,  12  presbyters  and  13 
laymen.  The  representative  character  of 
the  attendance  was  well  sustained.  Mem- 
bers were  present  from  every  department 
except  Department  Seven.  The  Kev.  R. 
W.  Plant,  elected  for  the  Department  of 
New  England,  took  his  seat,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Nebraska 
was  reluctantly  accepted. 

The  meeting  began  as  usual  with  a 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at 
10  o'clock.  Bishop  Lloyd  was  the  cele- 
brant. Special  intercessions  were  made 
for  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Eond  du 
Lac,  whose  attendance  was  prevented  by 
serious  illness,  and  for  the  people  of 
China  and  the  members  of  the  mission 
staff  there. 

The  first  important  item  of  routine 
business  was  the  report  of  the  Treasiirer, 
which  revealed  a  somewhat  serious  situa- 
tion. In  comparison  with  last  year  there 
had  been  a  decrease  of  about  $4,000  in 
the  offerings.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
bursements were  $11,000  greater.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  fact  that  early 
and  prompt  responses  from  the  Church 
must  be  had  in  order  to  prevent  a  con- 
siderable embarrassment.  If,  however,  the 
full  apportionment  is  met  for  the  year 
the  work  will  be  completed  without  debt. 

The  Board  approved  the  election  of 
Canon  Bratenahl,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Third  Department, 
and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Hunting  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Eighth  Department.  The 
Rev.  E.  T.  Helfenstein,  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  the  Third  Department  as  its 
representative  of  the  Board,  declined  his 
election. 

At  this  meeting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year  was  chosen. 
It  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Board, 


the  Bishops  of  Massachusetts,  Indian- 
apolis and  New  York,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Anstice,  Alsop  and  Stires,  Messrs.  George 
Gordon  King,  Burton  Mansfield,  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  William  E.  Cochran 
and  W.  R.  Stirling. 

Early  in  the  session  the  invitation  of 
the  Bishop  and  Churchmen  of  Chicago 
to  hold  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Board  there,  was  considered  and  finally 
accepted.  The  meeting  will  take  place 
on  February  14th.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Board  of  Missions  has  held  a 
session  outside  of  New  York.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  may  help  to  demonstrate  the 
truly  national  character  of  the  Board. 

Among  other  items  of  business  two 
were  particularly  cheering  in  view  of  the 
burdens  which  the  Board  is  now  carry- 
ing. The  first  was  a  request  from  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  asking  that  its 
apportionment  be  increased  from  $2,600 
to  $3,600.  The  second  was  a  similar  re- 
quest from  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles, 
suggesting  that  the  appropriation  now 
made  to  it  by  the  Board  be  decreased  at 
the  rate  of  $300  a  year,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  four  years  it  would  cease  to  be  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  general  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Cuba,  as  chairman  of  a 
deputation  to  Haiti,  was  authorized  to 
proceed  to  that  island  the  latter  part  of 
January,  taking  with  him  the  Rev.  D.  W. 
Bland  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lopez-Guillen, 
of  Cuba;  Mr.  George  Zabriskie,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Harris,  of  Havana. 

In  response  to  a  memorial  from  the 
women  of  the  Fourth  Department,  ask- 
ing that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  work  among  the  moun- 
taineers and  mill  people  of  the  South, 
the  Board  sent  assurance  of  its  convic- 
tion of  the  value  and  importance  of  such 
work,  and  of  its  hope  to  arrange,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  bishops  concerned,  for 
the  visit  of  such  a  committee. 

Permission  was  given  to  each  depart* 
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ment  to  send  a  representative  who  should 
have  a  voice,  without  a  vote,  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  where 
the  annual  appropriations  are  considered. 

Before  the  mid-day  recess  the  Board 
heard  with  great  interest,  from  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Hoare,  a  report  concerning  his 
work  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska. 

The  work  of  the  Board  was  resumed 
in  the  afternoon.  China  in  the  present 
crisis  was  naturally  in  the  thoughts  of 
all,  and  the  following  resolutions,  of- 
fered by  Bishop  Doane,  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved:  That  this  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Missions  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
China  hereby  conveys  to  the  Bish- 
ops of  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the 
three  districts,  the  assurance  that 
the  members  of  the  Board,  in  com- 
mon with  many  people  throughout 
the  Church,  have  had  them  much 
in  their  thought  and  prayers  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 

That  the  Board  has  noted  with 
gratitude  the  care  taken  by  the 
bishops  and  the  members  of  the 
respective  Councils  of  Advice  in 
securing  the  safety  of  members  of 
the  staff,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians in  the  congregations. 

That  the  bishops  be  requested 
to  convey  this  message  to  all  the 
missionaries,  with  an  added  ex- 
pression of  the  Board's  great  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  spirit  of 
steadiness  and  service  manifested 
by  members  of  the  mission  in  try- 
ing times. 

Another  matter  which  created  much 
interesting  discussion  was  the  report  of 
'  the  Committee  on  an  Apportionment  of 
iMen.   The  idea  of  an  apportionment  of 
i  men  as  well  as  of  mnoey  was  first  sug- 
igested  by  Bishop  Graves,  of  Shanghai, 
five  years  ago,  and  was  further  empha- 
i  sized  by  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philip- 
pines.  Both  these  leaders  of  the  Church 
ifelt    the    necessity    for    some  more 
thorough  and  systematic  method  of  en- 


listing the  men  and  women  needed  in 
their  fields.  At  present  there  is  great  ir- 
regularity, both  in  the  number  of  volun- 
teers from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  fields 
from  which  they  come.  It  would  make 
for  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  if  the 
bishops  in  the  field  knew  in  advance 
how  many  recruits  they  might  count  up- 
on for  each  year.  Practically  every  mis- 
sion station  is  at  present  undermanned; 
while  the  Church  has  more  than  5,000 
clergymen  for  her  930,000  communicants 
at  home,  she  has  only  about  one  hundred 
in  the  foreign  missions.  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  sufficient  number  of  men  and 
women  of  the  right  quality  the  call  needs 
to  be  presented  more  personally  and  sys- 
tematically. Convinced  of  this  truth,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  of 
Missions,  desiring  to  send  to  the 
distant  missions  not  less  than 
thirty-five  new  workers  each  year, 
and  recognizing  the  importance  of 
securing  volunteers  for  missionary 
service  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  hereby  calls  upon  the 
Church  in  the  several  Missionary 
Departments  to  secure  volunteers 
for  service  abroad  during  1911-12, 
if  possible  as  follows: 


Department  No.  1  6 

Department  No.  2  9 

Department  No.  3  9 

Department  No.  4  3 

Department  No.  5  4 

Department  No.  6  2  ' 

Department  No.  7  1 

Department  No.  8  1 


Further  Resolved:  That  the  Pres- 
ident of  each  Department  Council 
is  hereby  requested,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  Secre- 
tary, to  appoint  a  Recruiting  Com- 
mittee for  the  Department,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  with  the  Department 
Secretary,  in  securing  the  needed 
volunteerg. 

The  Board  adjourned  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon,  to  meet  in  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 14th, 
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Annoiincements 


MISSIONARY  SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

I.  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Joy 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  560 
West  157th  Street,  New  York. 

III.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Mt.  St.  Albans,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  care  of  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  D.D.,  412  Courtland 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  P.  O.  Box 
289,  Berkeley,  Gal. 

TT  China 

Hankow  : 

Mr.  John  A.  Wilson,  of  Wuchang. 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Barber,  of  Anking. 
Deaconess  Edith  Hart. 

Tokyo:  J^P^" 

Rev.  J.  C.  Welbourn,  of  Tokyo. 

The  Philippines 
Rev.  G.  C.  Bartter. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Bartter. 
Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves. 

Nevada 

Right  Rev.  H.  D.  Robinson,  D.D. 
Utah 

Right  Rev.  F.  S.  Spalding,  D.D. 
Virginia 

Rev.  George  P.  Mayo.  (Mountaineer 
Work.) 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent  of  the 
American  Church  Institute,  416  Lafay- 
ette Street,  New  York. 


The  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
groes, 416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 
Alaska 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Corser,  who  sailed 
from  Seattle  by  the  steamer  "Curaco" 
on  November  24th,  arrived  at  Wrangell 
on  the  27th. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Deane,  Deaconess, 
having  retired  from  the  work  in  Alaska, 
left  Nenana  on  August  14th,  and  after 
several  delays,  sailed  from  Skagway  by 
the  steamer  "Jefferson"  on  October  14th, 
and  arrived  at  Seattle  on  October  20th. 
She  reached  her  home  at  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  on  November  1st. 

Hankow 

The  Rev.  Walworth  Tyng,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
on  September  26th,  sailed  from  Boston 
by  the  steamer  "Bohemia"  on  Decem- 
ber 23d,  and  from  Genoa  January  26th 
by  the  steamer  "Yorck"  for  Shanghai. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fell,  having  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  because  of  illness, 
sailed  from  Shanghai  by  a  German  Mail 
steamer  on  October  28th  for  London. 

Kyoto 

Mrs.  John  D.  Reifsnider  and  little 
daughter,  who  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  11th,  arrived  at  Kyoto 
on  November  1st. 

Miss  Serena  B.  Laning,  who  sailed 
from  London  by  the  steamer  "Malta" 
on  August  26th,  arrived  at  Osaka  on 
October  22d. 

Shanghai 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Magee,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  June  13th,  left  his  home  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January  9th,  and, 
after  filling  engagements  to  speak  in 
the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  by 
the  steamer  "Mongolia"  on  January  23d. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Smalley,  who  sailed  from 
Vancouver  by  the  steamer  "Empress  of 
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Japan"  on  October  25tli,  arrived  at 
Shanghai  on  November  13th. 

The  Philippines 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Brent  the 
Executive  Committee,  on  December 
I2th,  approved  the  employment  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lafayette  Burdette,  formerly 
of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  as  one  of  the  staff 
at  the  University  Hospital,  Manila.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  medical  work  in 
the  Philippines  previously. 

Mrs.  Robb  White,  Jr.,  returning  after 
absence  because  of  illness,  with  her 
three  children  left  Tarboro,  N.  C,  on 
December  10th,  and  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  steamer  "Siberia"  on 
the  I9th. 

Miss  Margaret  P.  Waterman,  return- 
ing after  regular  furlough,  is  to  sail 
from  New  York  on  January  4th  for 
Bontok,  via  Europe. 

Tokyo 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  McKim  the 
appointment  of  Theodore  Bliss,  M.D., 
was  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  meeting  on  December 
12th.  Dr.  Bliss  has  been  serving  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo,  for  the  past 
fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  Smith,  of  Tokyo,  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  request  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Kim, as  a  missionary  teacher  in  St. 
Paul's  College,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  on  September  27th, 
the  appointment  to  date  from  April  1st, 
1912. 

The  Rev.  W.  Frank  Madeley  and  wife, 
who  spent  a  portion  of  their  furlough  in 
England,  arrived  at  New  York  on  No- 
vember 25th.  Returning  to  Japan  they 
are  to  sail  from  London  on  January 
30th  for  Yokohama. 

Wuhu 

Miss  Mary  Reed  Ogden,  returning  on 
regular   furlough   by   way   of  Europe, 
sailed    from  London    by   the  steamer 
"Minnewaska"  on  December  9th,  and  ar- 
!  rived  at  New  York  on  the  19th. 

I  If 

SOME  of  the  Church's  work  among 
the  Indians   in   the  District  of 
Oklahoma  is  carried  on  among  the  Ohey- 
ennes  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Oana- 
j  dian  River.   St.  Luke's  Mission,  Whirl- 


wind, is  an  isolated  station  nine  miles 
from  Fay,  the  nearest  town,  and  that 
but  a  small  place  of  150  people.  The  In- 
dian settlement  in  which  the  mission  is 
located  contains  about  200  blanket  In- 
dians who  live  in  tepees  and  still  cling 
to  many  of  the  old-time  customs.  The 
Church  day-school  of  forty-two  pupils 
is  effectively  reaching  some  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  girls  are  taught  to  keep 
house;  the  boys  are  instructed  in  the 
care  of  horses  and  other  farm  work,  as 
well  as  being  required  to  help  in  the 
garden  and  to  make  repairs  about  the 
mission.  A  sewing-class  and  woman's 
guild  reaches  the  older  people.  Each  day 
ends  with  an  evening  service  which  is 
called  "chapel,"  although  it  is  neces- 
sarily held  in  the  schoolroom,  which 
then  becomes  the  reading-room,  open 
until  nine  o'clock.  In  addition  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  in  the  homes  in 
helping  to  improve  conditions  and  to  care 
for  the  sick.  Whenever  time  serves 
there  is  opportunity  for  reaching  out  to 
other  camps.  Once  a  month  a  visit  is 
paid  to  the  large  Government  boarding- 
school  at  Chilocco,  with  500  Indian 
pupils,  of  whom  about  100  are  members 
of  the  Church. 

The  only  resident  worker  at  Fay  is 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Bedell,  who  was  trained 
at  St.  Faith's  Deaconess  House  in 
New  York.  In  spite  of  the  isolation 
of  the  mission,  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  is  no  time  for  her  to  become  lone- 
ly, in  view  of  the  multitude  of  duties 
pressing  upon  her.  Occasionally  she  is 
helped  by  a  visit  from  the  clergyman 
in  charge,  the  Kev.  Sherman  Coolidge, 
who  lives  in  Enid  and  who  is  responsible 
for  much  other  work  among  the  Indians. 
Miss  Bedell  hopes  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  man  and  his  wife, 
either  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  may  be 
secured  for  the  Whirlwind  Mission,  in 
order  that  the  work  among  the  men  and 
boys  may  be  carried  on  more  effectively 
than  she  can  care  for  it  with  all  her 
other  duties.  Miss  Bedell's  hope  is 
heartily  seconded  by  Bishop  Brooke  and 
all  who  know  the  character  and  quality 
of  her  work. 
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To  the  Board  of  Missions 

ST.  ELIZABETH'S  SCHOOL  OF  NEEDLEWORK 
IN  KYOTO  DISTRICT 

ORDERS,  NOT  GIFTS 
By  Sally  Perry  Peck 

[We  have  received  the  price  list  of  St.  Elizabeth's  School  of  Needlework, 
Kanazawa,  Japan,  Miss  Sally  Peck  in  charge  of  the  school.  This  list  adver- 
tises embroidered  dresses,  blouses,  coats  and  underwear;  drawn  work,  linen 
collars  and  cuffs  and  belts;  babies'  things  embroidered  and  in  drawn  work; 
linen  or  gauze  centre  pieces,  doylies  and  medalions. 

The  prices  may  be  had  from  the  list  at  the  Auxiliary  rooms  in  the  Church 
Missions  House,  or  from  the  school.] 


ST.  ELIZABETH'iS  is  occupying 
the  house  which  was  formerly- 
used  for  St.  Anne's  School.  We 
are  a  kind  of  poor  relation  of  St. 
Anne's,  poor  and  proud.  We  do  not  wish 
to  beg  money,  but  orders  for  work.  At 
the  same  time  I  want  to  thank  the 
friends  who  sent  us  $90  some  little  time 
ago.   Indeed,  we  are  grateful. 

We  are  by  no  means  poor  in  our 
quarters.  The  school-house  is  a  Japa- 
nese building,  which  has  been  nicely  re- 
paired. It  was  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hopeless  mess,  but  now  it  is  fresh  and 
clean,  the  walls  and  floors  showing  to 
great  advantage.  It  is  delightfully 
situated,  our  garden  bordering  on  the 
parade  ground,  a  great  open  space,  with 
the  mountains  beyond.  The  end  of  the 
school  toward  the  parade  is  solid  wall, 
but  the  back  windows  give  a  view  of  the 
everlasting  hills  "from  whence  cometh 
our  help."  These  are  snow-covered  much 
of  the  time.  There  is  a  beautiful  bam- 
boo grove  next  to  us.  There  is  a  good 
school-room  downstairs,  with  a  room  for 
my  study;  above  is  the  workroom,  the 
room  for  the  teachers  opening  from  it. 
The  workroom  has  windows  the  entire 
length  of  both  sides.  In  the  summer  we 
can  take  out  the  whole  side  of  the  house, 
and  so  get  all  the  air  there  is. 
The  school  was  opened  on  Monday  in 


Easter  week,  but  the  only  flourish  of 
trumpets  was  outside,  the  soldiers  tooting 
away,  out  of  tune  and  time. 

When  our  bishop  left,  the  income  I 
had  to  depend  upon  was  cut  in  half  and 
some  of  the  girls  had  to  be  sent  away, 
among  them  two  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in,  as  they  were  the  last  comers. 
These  were  two  little  sisters  whose 
mother  begged  me  to  take  them  after  I 
had  said  I  could  take  no  more.  One  19 
the  shape  of  a  clothes'  pin,  done  up 
tightly  from  neck  to  heels  in  her  kimono, 
her  hair  twisted  to  a  tight  little  knot  on 
the  top  of  her  head.  She  looks  only  ten 
years  old,  but  I  believe  she  is  fourteen'. 
The  older  sister  is  three  or  four  years 
her  senior.  Since  the  gift  came,  for 
which  I  am  sending  thanks,  I  have  re- 
called these  little  girls.  The  younger  ia 
doing  especially  well  in  her  lessons  and 
Bible  work.  I  sent  them  away  the  first 
of  August,  and  they  came  to  church  and 
Sunday-school  regularly  all  through  the 
intense  heat  of  August  and  September. 
They  returned  to  the  school  in  October. 
The  ladies  who  were  good  enough  to  re- 
lieve my  financial  panic  can  feel  that  the 
two  little  Tanimura  girls  belong  to 
them,  for  that  money  I  shall  keep  to  pay 
their  expenses.  I  want  very  much  to  get 
work  enough  to  be  able  to  call  in  more 
younger  children.   The  girls  have  done 
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many  beautiful  things  and  money  is  be- 
ginning to  come  in,  so  I  do  not  feel  quite 
so  anxious. 

The  school  assembles  every  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  we  have  prayers  and 
a  religious  talk,  then  half  the  girls  go 
up-stairs  to  do  sewing,  while  the  other 
half  have  lessons  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  from  our  native  helpers. 
After  these  are  finished,  the  others  come 
down.  There  is  an  hour's  intermission 
at  noon,  with  fifteen  minutes  for  play  at 


three  in  the  afternoon.  Beside  the  em- 
broidery teacher,  I  have,  as  a  helper,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Hilda's  English  School 
in  Tokyo,  a  very  sweet,  young  girl.  She 
agitates  my  gasping  little  baby  organ  for 
singing  in  the  morning,  and  teaches  the 
three  R's  in  the  school. 

On  November  12th  we  had  our  first 
Baptism,  the  girl  taking  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  the  name  of  our  school.  She 
is  a  very  nice,  sweet  girl  and  a  skilful 
worker. 


A  TRIP  TO  WOOSUNG 

By  Sarah  H.  Reid 


WOOSUNG  is  one  of  the  mis- 
sion   stations    which  Mr. 
McRae  visits.   It  is  on  the 
Whangpoo  River,  fourteen 
miles  out  from  the  city,  and  is  reached 
in  about  forty  minutes  by  train.  Its  rail- 
way station  is  called  Woosung  Creek, 
and  is  the  next  after  Woosung  Eorts 
I  where  passengers  for  Shanghai  and  the 
I  interior  leave   the   steamer,   taking  a 
launch  or  going  by  rail  from  there  to 
Shanghai.    How  can  anyone  know  on 
first   arriving    in    China   that  almost 
within  sight  is  one  of  the  Church's  mis- 
sions?   For  there  is  nothing  distinctive 
to  mark  the  little  compound,  and  the 
faithful  congregation  have  not  even  the 
simplest  church  in  which  to  worship, 
i  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dzi  lives  there  and  has  the 
I  services,  but  he  is  in  Deacon's  Orders 
j  only — one  of  the  few  catechists  who 
have  been  ordained — and  Mr.  McRae  or 
f  Mr.  Li  goes  down  once  a  month  to  ad- 
minister the  Holy  Communion. 

It  was  through  Mr.  McRae's  kindness 
'  that  Miss  Nichols  and  I  were  able  to 
I  visit  the  station,  and  I  hope  our  account 
i  of  the  trip  may  interest  our  Auxiliary 
i  friends.  We  left  with  Mr.  McRae  about 
I  ten  o'clock,  and,  going  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  remained  on  the  train  until  on  its 
;  return  trip  it  came  back  to  Fuh-tan  Uni- 
versity. There  a  member  of  the  congre- 
I  gation  met  us,  and  had  not  he  and  Mr. 


McRae  been  with  us,  we  could  hardly 
have  found  the  chapel,  for  only  the  char- 
acters Sung  Koong  We  give  a  clue  to 
its  use.  Each  Chinese  house  is  more  or 
less  a  walled  city  in  itself,  as  there  are 
no  windows  on  the  street  side,  and,  like 
nearly  all  Chinese  houses,  this  has  a 
small  courtyard  into  which  you  step 
from  the  street. 

On  the  courtyard  opens  the  guest- 
room, and  there  Mrs.  Dzi  served  us  with 
tea,  as  she  did  the  members  of  the  mis- 
sion, as  they  also  came.  From  there  we 
went  on  into  the  schoolroom  where  the 
little  boys  and  girls  were  sitting  very 
quietly  at  their  desks,  with  religious 
books  before  them.  One  small  youth, 
however,  was  found  to  have  his  primer 
out,  but  he  seemed  too  little  to  know 
very  much  difference  between  his  books. 
The  children  have  no  backs  to  their  seats, 
and  we  were  astonished  that  they  could 
be  so  good. 

Promptly  at  eleven  we  went  into  an- 
other room  for  the  service.  The  men 
sat  in  the  front  on  regular  chapel  seats, 
while  the  boys  sat  on  six  by  thirty-six 
inch  planks  nailed  on  four  legs,  common- 
ly known  to  us  as  building-horses.  The 
women  sat  in  the  back.  As  far  as  I 
could  see,  Mrs.  Dzi  was  the  only  woman 
who  could  read,  but  the  others  had 
picked  up  many  parts  of  the  service,  and 
came  out  quite  strongly  on  the  Amena, 
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One  very  superior  lady  took  much  pleas- 
ure in  looking  on  Miss  .Nichols's  English 
Prayer  Book.  Not  being  able  to  read 
either  Chinese  or  English,  it  made  little 
difference  what  kind  of  book  she  used. 
The  little  girls  were  comparatively  few, 
there  being  but  three  in  the  school  for 
boys.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Miss 
Nichols  and  me  to  worry  about  the  re- 
sponses, as  the  boys  and  men  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  do  all  the  leading, 
and  I  doubt  if  all  we  could  both  have 
said  in  Chinese  would  have  been  loud 
enough  and  plain  enough  to  rise  above 
the  others.  No  boy  choir  was  required, 
nor  was  any  disciplining  needed. 

Coming  back  we  had  our  first  wheel- 
barrow ride  to  the  station,  as  the  train 
we  then  took  does  not  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  "Eocky  road  to  Dublin" 
would  be  putting  it  mildly,  and  every 
time  we  came  to  a  bridge  or  a  broken 


down  place  in  the  road,  we  had  to  jump 
off,  both  at  the  same  time  of  course,  and 
walk. 

At  the  railway  station  a  bright-looking 
young  man  engaged  Mr.  McRae  in  con- 
versation, remembering  at  once,  when  he 
heard  his  Chinese  name,  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  Grace  Church  in  Shanghai 
City,  near  which  he  himself  was  born 
and  educated.  Apparently  he  did  not 
obtain  all  the  information  he  wanted,  for 
he  looked  us  up  on  the  train,  and  that 
night  came  to  the  preaching  service  at 
St.  Peter's,  Sinza,  some  distance  from 
his  home.  He  said  at  first  he  was  afraid 
his  work  as  baggage-clerk  would  prevent 
his  attending  services.  However,  he  has 
managed  to  come  quite  regularly  at 
night,  and  has  now  been  enrolled  as  an 
"inquirer."  Was  not  this  a  real  mission- 
ary ending  to  our  trip  ? 


THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  AT  KETCHIKAN 


By  Louisa  Smart 


ONE  of  my  great  desires  has 
been  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  here,  and 
at  last  that  desire  has  been 

fulfilled. 

When  I  first  came  I  was  told  that  in- 
stead of  school  on  Wednesday  afternoons, 
it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  mothers' 
meeting  of  the  native  women.  I  was 
never  satisfied  with  it;  it  seemed  to  lead 
to  nothing  outside  of  themselves;  es- 
pecially did  this  seem  true,  when  after 
the  meeting  they  brought  their  baskets 
to  be  traded  for  clothes.  Not  always, 
but  very  often,  the  trading  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing. 

In  the  summer  I  determined  that  I 
would  make  every  effort  to  set  apart  one 
meeting  every  month  for  a  missionary 
meeting.  I  talked  Auxiliary  and  ex- 
plained Auxiliary  to  every  intelligent 
woman,  and  asked  her  to  tell  others.  On 
the  eighth  of  November  four  came,  not 
enough  to  organize,  yet  enough  to  help 
spread  the  news.    On  the  fifteenth  we 


organized  with  eleven  members,  and  de- 
cided to  meet  every  week.  We  learned 
two  verses  of  the  Auxiliary  hymn.  On 
November  22d  there  were  more,  and  on. 
November  29th  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
meeting.  It  was  proposed  then  to  give  a 
"tea'*  on  the  following  Saturday,  charg- 
ing 10  and  25  cents,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  buy  materials  for  sewing;  the 
first  sewing  meeting  to  be  January  3d; 
a  sale  to  be  held  twice  a  year,  one  at 
Easter,  and  the  other  before  Christmas, 
and  all  the  money  given  to  missions. 
We  had  our  "tea"  and  we  cleared  $5.60. 
I  told  them  I  would  write  you  and  ask 
for  mite-boxes,  prayer  leaflets  and  other 
information  about  the  Auxiliary.  I  do 
wish  you  could  have  heard  how  heartily 
they  sang  every  word  of  249.  It  cer- 
tainly "gave  my  heart  strength,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  our  interpreter. 

Perhaps  our  branch  is  rather  broad  in 
its  scope,  as  it  is  to  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  a  Guild  as  well  as  an  Auziliary. 

We  have  a  "sick  committee"  which  is 
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not  only  to  report  the  illness  of  anyone, 
but  also  why  any  child  is  absent  from 
school.  We  have  a  ^'sewing  committee" 
and  I  find  we  shall  also  have  to  have  an 
^'entertainment  committee,"  since  the 
"tea"  was  such  a  success,  and  the  hus- 
bands enjoyed  it  as  much  as  the  mem- 
bers. As  there  are  three  different 
tribes  here,  each  tribe  is  to  be  repre- 
sented on  each  committee.  I  did  not 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  work  of 
the  "tea."  I  simply  told  the  woman 
who  proposed  it  that  I  would  put  the 
whole  thing  in  her  hands,  and  let  her 


arrange  who  should  help  her  and  what 
refreshments  should  be  served.  I  went 
to  the  school-house  at  half-past  seven 
Saturday  evening,  and  found  everything 
ready — even  music  provided;  and  as  the 
evening  progressed  entertaining  little 
musical  games;  also  a  few  recitations — 
"The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe," 
in  three  languages — English,  Timshuan 
and  Thlinget;  "Baa,  baa,  black  sheep," 
in  English  and  Timshuan.  Each  en- 
tered into  the  fun,  and  nobody  had  to  be 
"begged." 


THE  WOMAN'S  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIONARY JUBILEE  AGAIN 

By  a  Missionary  Participant  and  Observer 


IN  one  of  Dr.  Crother's  clever  books, 
he  pays  his  tribute  to  the  sermons 
which  contain  such  splendid  illus- 
trations, but  which  have  nothing  to 
illustrate !  At  first  sight  that  seems  to  be 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  joining  in 
the  "Woman's  National  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Jubilee."  It  is  a  splendid  com- 
memoration, but  what  is  it  supposed  to 
commemorate?  Certainly  not  the  comple- 
tion of  a  bare  fifty  years'  work  for 
women  in  the  foreign  field,  for  the 
Church  has  been  sending  her  women 
representatives  abroad  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that;  and  surely  not  a  jubi- 
lee over  work  by  a  woman's  board,  for 
the  Church  has  no  separate  board  for 
work  among  women. 

"Why,  then,  should  we  join  in  this 
jubilee?"  was  the  question  asked  by 
scores  of  loyal  and  devoted  Church- 
wcmen  in  every  city  where  the  Southern 
Jubilees  were  held.  There  were  some 
who  could  give  themselves  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  and  so  felt  con- 
strained to  hold  aloof  from  the  whole 
movement.  But  there  were  others,  not  a 
few,  who  felt  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  any  work  un- 
dertaken in  the  Master's  name,  and  who 
gladly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 


where  the  jubilees  were  held,  beginning 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  October  10th,  and 
closing  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  Novem- 
ber 24th,  Churchwomen  were  found  on 
the  prominent  committees,  and  in 
some  cases  even  acting  as  chairman  for 
the  entire  city.  To  those  who  thus  un- 
selfishly entered  into  this  work  there 
came  abundant  reward.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  numbers  alone.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  mass  meetings 
brought  together  the  largest  number  of 
women  that  had  ever  assembled  in  that 
particular  city  in  the  interest  of  mis- 
sions. It  is  an  axiom  that  zeal  kindles 
zeal,  and  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
the  mere  presence  of  so  many  women  all 
interested  in  one  great  cause  was  worth 
all  that  the  jubilee  cost.  Then,  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  as  a 
whole,  and  to  hear  messages  from  fields 
which  we  have  never  entered.  No  place 
and  no  aspect  of  mission  work  was 
neglected.  A  representative  programme 
would  include  meetings  on  behalf  of 
medical  missions,  special  meetings  for 
students,  for  business  women  and  for 
the  children,  as  well  as  for  those  al- 
ready leaders  in  mission  work. 

But,  best  of  all,  the  Church  had  the 


jubilee.    So  in  all  the  fourteen  citiesblessedness  of  giving  as  well  as  of  re- 
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ceiving.  Certainly  it  was  not  without 
significance  that  every  memher  of  the 
jubilee  party  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  meetings  which  were  in  charge 
of  Churchwomen.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  they  were  not  only  the  best 
planned  but  the  most  satisfactory  (was  it 
because  they  were  the  most  reverent?)  in 
execution.  One  thing  seems  clear — the 
popular  prejudice  against  the  Church  is 
not  so  much  because  of  her  lineage  or 
liturgy,  as  because  there  have  been  so 
many  conspicuous  instances  where  those 
incomparable  gifts  have  not  been  used 
for  the  common  good.  In  many  cities, 
the  jubilee  brought  to  light  hitherto  un- 
suspected gifts  for  leadership.  A  true 
prophecy  as  to  how  those  gifts  will  be 
used  in  the  future  would  also  be  a  true 
answer  as  to  what  the  results  of  the 
jubilee  shall  be. 

What  contribution  do  meetings  of  this 
nature  make  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  Church  unity?  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  other  subject  before  the  public 
to-day  on  which  it  is  so  easy  to  be  super- 
ficial— to  say  so  much  and  to  mean  so 
little!  But  those  who  participated  in 
the  jubilee  surely  caught  a  new  glimpse 
of  the  overwhelming  need  for  Church 
unity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  showed 
the  long  and  thorny  path  we  must  tread 
before  the  goal  is  reached.  It  is  not 
alone  difference  of  belief  that  divides  us 
from  our  brethren,  but  difference  of 
vision  and  alas!  difference  of  speech. 
Confucius  says  that  "without  knowing 
the  force  of  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  men."  So  long,  for  instance,  as 
one  person  uses  the  word  "creed"  to  de- 
note the  eternal  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  another  uses  it  to  denote 
the  eternal  varieties  of  the  human  mind, 
where  shall  we  find  our  common  stand- 
ing ground?  Over  in  China,  at  any  con- 
ference, one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees is  a  Committee  on  Terminology, 
that  we  may  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words  we  use.  Something  of  the  sort 
will  be  required  in  America  before  we 
shall  "with  one  mouth  profess  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints." 


THE  DECEMBER  CON- 
FERENCE 

THE  nearness  of  the  date  of  the  De- 
cember conference  to  Christmas 
Day  probably  affected  the  attendance,  for 
but  five  dioceses  were  represented: 
Georgia  by  one  officer;  Long  Island,  one; 
Newark,  three  (one  Junior) ;  New  York, 
ten  (one  Junior) ;  Pennsylvania,  one. 
Mrs.  Biddle,  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch, 
presided. 

The  secretary  reported  attendance  at 
a  class  held  in  Montclair,  in  which  be- 
tween 300  and  400  women  had  gathered 
for  weekly  meetings  to  study  Dr.  Speer's 
book,  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  at  whose 
last  session  she  had  been  asked  to  give  a 
ten  minutes'  talk  on  our  Christian  faith. 
She  had  also  been  invited  to  speak  for 
two  minutes  at  a  service  of  intercession 
and  thanksgiving  called  by  one  of  the 
continuation  committees  in  New  York. 
Miss  Lindley  reported  meetings  attended 
in  connection  with  the  jubilee  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  among  them  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  mission  study 
class  for  our  women  in  New  Orleans. 

From  the  different  branches  reports 
came :  From  Long  Island  of  the  effort  to 
organize  a  committee  of  young  women, 
and  of  study  classes  being  under  way; 
from  Newark,  normal  study  for  Junior 
leaders;  from  New  York,  parish  officers 
to  increase  the  subscription  list  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions,  in  one  archdeaconry, 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  parish 
leaders,  and  among  the  Juniors,  a  pro- 
posed meeting  of  the  Junior  leaders  with 
visitors  from  neighboring  diocesan 
branches;  from  Pennsylvania,  a  Junior 
Institute  to  be  held  in  February;  froin 
Georgia,  a  successful  day's  campaign  to 
increase  the  membership  in  the  Auxil- 
iary. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  country  peo- 
ple to  representative  meetings  of  the 
diocesan  branch  was  touched  upon,  and 
the  suggestion  made  that  a  person  able 
to  go,  but  not  wishing  to  do  so,  could 
provide  means  for  others;  that  a  woman 
might  take  two  or  three  of  her  neighbors^ 
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and  in  cases  where  no  representation 
from  a  parish  could  be  had,  that  reports 
of  such  meetings  could  be  sent  to  absent 
branches  as  a  piece  of  work  undertaken 
by  an  extension  committee  of  the 
branch. 

Miss  Lindley  then  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  suggestion  of  a  mem- 
bership campaign  at  some  time  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks  in  January, 
made  in  the  secretary's  letter  sent  out  in 
November:  (1)  Do  you  belong  to  a  parish 
branch?  (2)  How  many  members  in 
your  branch?  (3)  How  many  women  in 
the  parish?  (4)  Why  do  you  suppose 
there  are  so  few  women  in  the  parish 
branch?  (5)  How  do  you  get  new  mem- 
bers? (6)  What  methods  for  doubling 
membership  can  you  suggest?  (7)  Will 
you  undertake  a  campaign  in  the  second 
and  third  weeks  in  January,  and  be  ready 
to  report  on  the  result  at  the  next  offi- 
cers' conference?  (8)  Should  you  think 
it  advisable  to  have  a  committee  in  your 
!  branch  to  undertake  this  extension 
I  work?  (9)  If  you  do,  what  directions 
j  will  you  give  such  a  committee? 

In  response  to  these  questions  it  was 
found  that  all  the  diocesan  officers  who 
j  were  present,  with  the  exception  of  one 
I  spending  the  winter  away  from  home, 
I  were  connected  as  officers  or  members 
I  with  parochial  branches.     They  made 
ji  reports  as-  to  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers   in    the    parish    branch    to  the 
number    of    women    communicants  in 
I  the    parish,    consulting    the  Church 
Almanac  in   order   to   find   out  what 
this   membership    might    be.     In  an- 
I  swer   to    question    four,    it   was  said 
I  that  often  no  definite  effort  is  made 
to  secure  the  individual  women;  peo- 
ple are  not  asked  if  they  will  connect 
j  themselves  with  the  parish  branch;  ex- 
cuses are  made  that  they  are  occupied 
I  with  other  matters,  and  it  is  not  thought 
I  important  that  they  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  distinctly  missionary  activi- 
ties for  which  the  Auxiliary  stands.  It 
was  suggested  that  to  get  new  members, 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  new  arrivals 


in  the  parish  and  invitations  be  given 
while  they  are  still  strange  and  will  wel- 
come such  evidence  of  interest. 

The  question  of  the  campaign  was 
brought  forward,  and  the  plan  of  select- 
ing a  number  of  women  best  qualified 
to  do  the  personal  work  was  discussed. 
The  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the 
rector  having  been  obtained,  it  was 
hoped  he  would  furnish  a  list  of  the 
women  to  be  visited,  that  he  would 
give,  in  the  church,  in  the  parish  paper, 
and  otherwise,  in  advance  of  the  visits 
to  be  made,  notice  that  they  are  made 
with  his  hearty  approval,  and  with  his 
hope  that  the  committee  may  receive 
courteous  attention  and  sympathetic  and 
general  response.  Those  undertaking  the 
work  should  pray  individually  and 
unitedly  in  preparation  for  it,  and 
should  prepare  themselves  to  present  the 
matter  in  the  best  way  possible  to  the 
women  whom  they  shall  visit.  All  per- 
sonal gifts  should  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution, so  that  committees  may  be 
formed  of  women  who,  though  too  timid 
to  speak  themselves,  could  offer  their 
carriage  or  automobile  to  save  time  and 
strength  in  making  these  visits,  those 
with  faith  and  enthusiasm,  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  facts  and  ready  with  prac- 
tical suggestions.  By  choosing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committees  carefully,  and 
by  presenting  the  purpose  of  the  visit  in 
the  way  best  to  appeal  to  the  person 
visited,  much  may  be  accomplished.  The 
suggestion  from  Georgia  was  that  a  one- 
day  canvass  would  be  likely  to  succeed 
better  than  a  one  or  two  weeks'  canvass, 
and  that  the  plan  had  been  found  to 
work  well  to  send  out  the  committees  two 
by  two,  each  couple  having  a  list  of  ten 
persons  to  visit. 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  was 
so  unusually  general,  and  conducted  with 
so  much  animation  and  interest,  that  it 
was  thought  well  to  give  questions  to  the 
officers  present  to  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting,  on  January  18th.  At  that 
time,  the  officers  will  be  asked,  first,  to 
report  whether  or  not  a  campaign  had 
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been  undertaken,  or  would  be  undertaken 
at  any  time  during  the  second  or  third 
weeks  of  that  month,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess. Following  these  reports,  the  sub- 
jects indicated  below  will  be  discussed: 

What  is  an  ideal  branch? 

How  would  you  plan  a  year's  work  for 
such  a  branch? 

Describe  a  model  meeting. 

AN  AUXILIARY  CANVASS 

OUR  November  letter  suggested  an  in- 
dividual canvass  of  the  women  and 
girls  of  our  parishes  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  weeks  in  Janu- 
ary. We  want  to  enroll  many  new  active 
members  in  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
One  day's  hard  work  may  secure  them. 
In  some  places,  without  delaying  till 
January,  something  has  been  done.  We 
print  from  letters  received,  and  hope 
these  extracts  may  stimulate  to  definite 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  many  branches. 

We  are  sending  out  a  letter  to 
Diocesan  Officers  and  a  leaflet  of  sugges- 
tions for  this  work  in  parishes  where  the 
rector  may  approve  the  effort.  Send  for 
this  leaflet— W.  A.  No.  19— and,  if  the 
work  cannot  be  done  in  January,  do  it 
at  some  time  before  Lent. 

Notes  From  Canvasses  Already  Made 
Diocese  of  Albany — Our  village  was 
divided  into  districts  and  a  committee  of 
two  assigned  to  each  district,  and  while 
the  membership  was  not  doubled,  it  was 
increased,  and  very  much  interest 
aroused.  Yesterday  some  women  came  to 
the  sewing  meeting  who  have  not,  as  yet, 
enrolled  themselves  as  members. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Springfield — I 
promised  to  send  you  a  report  of  our 
house-to-house  canvass  for  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  and  think  there  will  be  little 
more  to  say  than  can  be  told  now.  Of 
course  many  people  were  not  at  home, 
and  some  of  our  members  did  not  try 
very  hard.  Still,  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
a  good  thing.  So  many  heard  of  our 
work,  and  even  if  they  never  come,  they 
know  that  we  are  alive,  and  many  have 


been  pleased  to  be  called  upon.  It  will 
probably  lead  many  to  go  to  church  who 
have  not  been  there  for  a  long  time.  As 
to  actual  additions,  fifteen  women,  maybe 
more,  have  said  that  they  will  try  to 
come  to  our  monthly  meetings.  Two 
new  ones  have  paid  their  dues  for  a  year, 
and  we  have  six  new  paid-up  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Spirit  of  Missions.  Others 
have  said  they  will  take  it,  but  have  not 
yet  handed  in  the  money.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  ourselves.  Our 
society  seems  much  interested,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  begin  on  a  box  where  there 
will  be  sewing  which  we  can  do.  I  think 
the  other  branch  in  town  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  ours,  but  have  heard  nothing 
positive. 

South  Carolina — Charleston  convoca- 
tion comprises  about  one-third  of  this 
diocese.  The  vice-president,  in  office  for 
the  last  six  months  only,  has  formed  six 
new  branches  during  that  time  there, 
and  there  are  several  more  in  process  of 
formation. 

There  was  a  Jubilee  meeting  in 
Charleston  in  October,  and  in  the  week 
following  a  three  days'  campaign  was 
held  in  the  various  religious  bodies  to 
secure  new  members  for  the  missionary 
societies,  with  the  result  that  over  one. 
thousand  such  members  were  secured. 
Of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
were  added  to  the  Auxiliary  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  alone.  The  membership 
before  this  time  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  so  that  by  this  campaign  the 
membership  was  doubled  within  one 
hundred. 

We  are  also  securing  isolated  Church- 
women,  debarred  by  environment  from 
parish  affiliation.  I  have  gained  twenty- 
four  such  women  who,  by  payment  of  the 
twenty-five  cents  annual  dues,  have  be- 
come members  of  the  diocesan  branch. 
They  hope  to  help  on  the  apportionment; 
they  hold  United  Offering  boxes,  and  I 
already  have  a  report  of  three  combining 
and  sending  a  box,  valued  at  about  ten 
dollars,  to  Deaconess  Carter  in  lAlaska. 
In  some  cases  the  Auxiliary  work  is  the 
only  Church  work  they  can  affiliate  in. 
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Fov  instance,  in  a  small  town  in  this 
convocation,  there  are  six  Churchwomen. 
There  is  no  Episcopal  church,  so  they  at- 
tend the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches. 
These  six  are  now  corresponding  with 
me,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  In 
this  way  the  Auxiliary  goes  out  and  finds 
our  Churchwomen,  carrying  many 
blessed  privileges  to  them,  and  through 
them  to  others. 

THE  JANUARY  CON- 
FERENCE 

THE  January  conference  of  diocesan 
officers  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
the  18th,  from  10  :30  to  12  o'clock,  in  the 
Church  Missions  House,  New  York  City. 

It  is  hoped  that  branches  which  can- 
not be  represented  by  diocesan  officers 
can  have  a  representation  from  among 
the  parochial  officers  or  other  members 
of  the  branch. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS 

MUCH  interest  is  being  shown  by 
officers  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
in  increasing  the  subscription  list  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  will  like  to  hear  that 
about  2,500  copies  of  the  magazine  are 
being  printed  each  month  more  than 
were  printed  at  this  date  last  year. 

TRAINING  FUTURE 
JUNIOR  LEADERS 

THE  following  is  taken  from  a  letter 
by  the  President  of  the  Junior  De- 
partment of  Montana:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  problem  we  have  to  solve 
in  the  Junior  Department  is  the  selection 
i   and  training  of  future  Junior  leaders. 
1  If  several  girls  from  thirteen  or  fourteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  spiritual- 
I   ity  and  constancy  recommend  them  for 
i   such  an  undertaking,  were  chosen  to 
!  form  a  normal  training  class  for  Junior 
Auxiliary  work,  and  given  careful,  sys- 


tematic training  for  three  or  four  years, 
vv^ith  the  thought  kept  constantly  before 
them  of  the  great  privilege  afforded  them 
in  thus  preparing  for  the  most  important 
department  of  Auxiliary  work,  I  believe 
that  in  a  few  years  we  would  find  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary  compara- 
tively easy.  Perhaps  very  few  women 
capable  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  the 
normal  training-classes  could  be  found 
now ;  in  three  or  four  years  members  of 
these  training-classes  would  be  ready  for 
that  work.  If  but  one  such  training- 
class  could  be  formed  in  a  diocese,!  think 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  effort.  In 
time  some  of  those  given  the  normal 
training  for  Junior  Auxiliary  work 
would  move,  in  all  probability,  to  other 
parts  of  the  state,  so  after  a  time  we 
should  have  trained  leaders  in  the 
various  parishes  and  missions.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  plan?  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  have  a  course  of  study — prepared 
with  the  utmost  care— arranged  for  such 
training-classes,  to  be  used  throughout 
the  United  States;  so  that  the  work 
would  be  uniform  as  far  as  possible  ? 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  sets  of  ques- 
tions carefully  made  out  by  a  commit- 
tee, and  sent  at  stated  times  to  those  in 
charge  of  these  normal  training-classes 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  a  re- 
quest that  an  examination  be  conducted, 
papers  corrected  and  sent  to  said  com- 
mittees for  their  inspection?  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  certificates  of  proficiency 
or  diplomas  to  be  granted  these  young 
people  when  they  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course?  Classes  of  boys 
might  be  formed  in  like  manner  to  con- 
duct Junior  Auxiliary  branches  for  boys 
after  they  have  had  the  training  neces- 
sary. It  is  very  important  that  only 
those  who  will  be  deeply  interested  in 
this  matter  be  requested  to  join  normal 
classes  for  the  work.  The  rector,  Sun- 
day-school superintendent  and  teachers 
can  give  helpful  advice  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  young  persons  for  such  ardu- 
ous undertakings.  We  hope  some  work 
of  this  kind  will  be  done  in  Montana 
this  year." 
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Offerings  are  asked  to  'sustain  missions'  in  thirty  missionary  districts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  also  work 
in  the  Haitien  Church;  in  forty-two  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  In- 
dians and  to  the  Colored  People;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  hishops,  and 
stipends  to  2,253  missionary  workers,  domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general 
missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  two  missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the 
Middle  W'est  and  the  South;  and  to  support  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  hy  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  Niew  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Bo^ard  of  Missions  acknowledges 


of  the  following  from  November  1st  to  December  1st 

*  Lenten  and  Easter  Offering  from  the  Sunday-school  Auxiliary. 
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1911. 
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<imount  which  does  aid  the  Board  of  Missions  in  meeting,  its  appropriations.  Wherever  the  aljbrevia- 
tion  "Wo.  Aux."  precedes  the  amount,  the  offering  i&  through  a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 


Home  Dioceses 


Alabama 

Ap.  $203.95  ;  Sp.  $2.00 

Anniston  —  St.    Michael    and  All 

Angels':    Gen   10' 00 

Birmingham — St.    Andrew's    S.    S.* : 

Gen   175  95 

Calera  • —  Mission:  (Apportionment, 

1910-11)  Gen   3  00 

Carlowville — St.  Paul's :  "A  Mem- 
ber," Sp.  for  rebuilding  church  at 
Aomori,  Tokyo,  $1  ;  Sp.  for  rebuild- 
ing hospital,  Wusih,  Shanghai,  $1.,        2  00 

Coal  Valley — Mission:  (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)    Gen   5  00 

Opelika — Emmanuel   Church  :   Gen ...      10  00 

Albany 

Ap.  $440.02  ;  Sp.  $54.50 
Albany — Holy     Innocents' :  "DeWitt" 
(In     Memoriam)     scholarship,  St. 
Elizabeth's  School,  South  Dakota...      60  00 
Cambridge — St.     Luke^s  :    ( Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)    Gen   132  82 

Champlain — St.  John's:  Gen   27  55 

•Cohoes — St.  John's  :   Gen   18  50 

HoosAC — All  Saints':  Dom.  and  Frn..      84  30 
Hudson — Christ  Church  :  $55.12,  Wo. 
Aux.,    $16,    Gen.  ;    Sp.    for  Bishop 

(Griswold,  Salina,   $20   91  12 

TLiEBANON  Springs — Church  of  Our  Sa- 
viour: Dom.  and  Frn   7  00 

Me<?E£ANIcsville — St.  Luke's  :  Gen. ...  1587 
Eensselaerville  —  Trinity    Church  : 
Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.    for    Bishop  Gray, 
Southern  Florida,  for  Seminoles.  .  .  .        6  00 
House's  Point — Christ  Church  :  Girls' 

Guild,    Frn   4  00 

Springfield  Centre — St.  Mary's  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   15  OO 

Warrensburg — Holy  Cross:  Dom....  7  86 
Miscellaneous — Wo.     Aux.,  offering 

(74) 


at  semi-annual  meeting, 
Bishop   Brooke,  Oklahoma. 

Arkansas 


Sp.  for 


Ap.  $25.00 
Paul's :    Junior  Aux. 


Newport — St. 

Gen  

Texarkana — St.     Andreio's  Mission 

Dom.   and  Frn.,   $10 ;   Junior  Aux.. 

Gen.,  $5  

Washington — Grace  :  Gen  


28  50 


5  00 


15  00 
5  00 


Atlanta 


Ap.  $468.85 
Atlanta — Wo.   Aux.,    Golden  Jubilee 
Meeting   of   Episcopal   Churches  in 

this  city,  Frn   335  10 

Elberton — Holy  Apostles' :  Wo.  Aux., 
Jubilee  Offering,  Forward  Movement, 

Frn   8  75 

Macon— Christ  Church  :  Gen   125  00 

Bethlehem 

Ap.  $1,617.68;  Sp.  $185.30 

Allentown — Grace  :    Gen   31  65 

Drifton — St.  James's  :  Gen.,  $145.28  ; 

Sp.  for  Bishop  Knight,  Cuba,  $135.30  280  58 
Laurel  Run — Log  Chapel  S.  S. :  Frn. .      15  75 

Mauch  Chunk — St.  Mark's  :  Gen          1.000  00 

Reading — Christ  Church  :  Gen   100  00 

St.  Mary's  :  Gen   50  00 

St.  Clair — Holy  Apostles' :  Gen   15  23 

Shenandoah — All  Saints' :  Gen   10  00 

West  Pittston — Trinity  Church  :  Gen.  20  00 
WiLKESBARRE — St.  Stephen's  S.  S. : 
Frn.,  $14.77  ;  "St.  Stephen's"  schol- 
arship, St.  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang, 
$50  ;  "St.  Stephen's"  scholarship. 
Orphan  Asylum,  Cape  Palmas,  $50  ; 
"St.  Stephen's"  scholarship.  Cutting- 
ton  Collegiate  and  Divinity-school, 
Africa,  $40  ;  "St.  Peter's"  scholar- 
ship. Girls'  High  School,  Kyoto,  $50    204  77  ' 
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Miscellaneous  —  "Decimus,  Central 

Pennsylvania,"  Gen   25  00 

Archdeaconry  of  Reading,  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Knight,  Cuba, 
Equipment  Fund   50  00 

California 

Sp.  $5.00 

San  Mateo — Miss  Grace  Ashton  Cross- 
ley,  Sp.  for  launch,  Point  Hope, 
Alaska    5  00 

Central  New  York 

Ap.  $241.25  ;  Sp.  $35.00 

Adams — Emmanuel  Church  :  Gen   4  15 

Black  River — St.  John's  :  Gen   4  00 

Cleveland — St.  James's  :  Gen   10  00 

Greene — Zion:    Gen   37  60 

Rome — Zion  :      Dom.,      $8.34  ;  Prn., 

$5.74;  Gen.,  $58.58   72  66 

Sackett's    Harbor — Christ    Church  : 

Gen   4  00 

Syracuse^ — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   30  60 

Trinity  Church  :  Gen   18  00 

B.  L.  Pierce,  Gen   15  00 

Union  Springs — Grace  :  Gen   8  04 

Utica — Grace :    "A    Friend,"    Sp.  for 

Miss     Bristowe's     house,  Aomori, 

Tokyo    25  00 

Watertov^^n — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   22  70 

Miscellaneous — Fourth  District,  Wo. 
Aux.,     Jubilee     Offering,  Forward 

Movement    14  50 

Miss  Lucy  C.  Watson,  through  Mrs. 

C.  T.  Olmsted,  Sp.    for    St.  Paul's 
College,    Tokyo   10  00 

Chicago 

Ap.  $1,048.04;  Sp.  $100.47 
Chicago — Calvary :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  Miss  Langdon,  Alaska,  $4 ;  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $1 ;  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospi- 
tal, Shanghai,  $1;  Gen.,  $11   17  00 

Church  of  the  Redeemer :  Gen.,  $100  ; 
"H.,"  Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine  Fund, 
$1 ;  Sp.  for  Aomori  church  building, 

Tokyo,  $1    102  00 

Epiphany  :    Gen   55  23 

Grace:  Dom.  and  Frn   21  83 

St.  Barnahas's  :  Gen   9  31 

St.  James's :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $15.40  ; 
Evening  Guild,  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of 
Miss  Langdon,  Alaska,  $10 ;  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  $5 ; 

Gen.,   $10   40  40 

St.  John's  (Irving  Park)  :  Dom.  and 

Frn   26  02 

fif*.  Paul's  (Kenwood)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for     Building     Fund     of  church, 

Aomori,  Tokyo   5  GO 

St.  Peter's :  Sp.  for  Rev.  H.  P.  Corser's 

work,  Wrangell,  Alaska   7  20 

St.  Simon's :  Sp.  for  Aomori  Mission, 

Tokyo    3  00 

Earl  C.  Smith,  Forward  Movement, 

Gen   3  OO 

Chicago  Heights — St.  Ambrose's  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 

North   Carolina   3  00 

Elmhurst — Elmhurst  Chapel:  Gen   25  00 

EvANSTON — St.  Luke's  :  Dom.  and  Frn.      53  69 

I  Hinsdale — Grace:   Gen   28  56 

1L«AKE  Forest — Church  of  the  Holy 
I    Spirit:  Gen.    (of   which   Wo.  Aux., 

i,  $25)   655  00 

1  sycamore — St.  Peter's:  Gen   10  00 

jiViNNETKA — "A  Member  of  the  Church 
;    Prayer  League,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Rowe, 

I    Alaska    5  oO 

i  Miscellaneous — Branch  Wo.  Aux.', 
I    offering  at  semi-annual  meeting,  Sp. 

for  maternity  ward,   St.  Elizabeth's 
1    Hospital,  Shanghai   78  27 


Colorado 

Ap.  $66.14  ;  Sp.  $119.75 

Canon     City — Christ     Church :  Wo. 

Aux.  (Apportionment,  1910-11),  Gen.      10  00 

Colorado  Springs — Grace  :  "A  Friend," 
$5,  Wo.  Aux.,  Missionary  Tea, 
$8.25,  Sp.    for    launch.  Point  Hope, 

Alaska    13  25 

"Anonymous,"    Sp.    for    launch  for 

Point   Holpe,    Alaska   5  00 

Cripple  Creek — St.  Andrew's :  Wo. 
Aux.  (Apportionment,  1910-11), 
Gen   5  00 

Denver — Emmanuel  Church  :  Gen   6  00 

St.   Agnes's   Guild,    Sp.    for  launch. 

Point  Hope,  Alaska   5  00 

Si.  Barnabas's :  Sp.  for  launch.  Point 
Hope,  Alaska,  $5 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen., 
$11.83    16  83 

St.  John's  Cathedral :  Sp.  for  launch. 

Point  Hope,  Alaska   60  00 

St.  Mark's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   25  00 

St.  Stephen's  S.  S. :  Sp.  for  window  for 

laundry.  Point  Hope,  Alaska   5  00 

Sunday-schools :  Sp.  for  launch.  Point 

Hope,  Alaska   6  50 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Robertson,  Sp.  for  win- 
dow for  laundry.  Point  Hope,  Alaska       5  00 

Florence — St.  Alban's  :  Gen   1  56 

Pueblo — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gast,  Sp.  for 

launch  for  Point  Hope,  Alaska   15  00 

Sterling — All  Saints' :  Gen   6  75 

Connecticut 

Ap.  $944.25;  Sp.  $309.97 

Bristol — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   5100 

Essex — St.  John's  Memorial:  Gen....  2  46 
Greenwich — "M.     T.,"     Indian,     $5 ; 

Negro,  $5  ;  Frn.,  $5   15  00 

Hartford — St.  John's  :  Gen   150  00 

Trinity  Church:  Gen   98  86 

Lakevtlle — Hotchkiss  School :  Sp.  for 
Rev.  J.  G.  Magee,  Shanghai,  at  his 

discretion    179  97 

Litchfield  —  St.  Michael's  :  Sp.  for 
Bishop  McKim,  Aomori,  Tokyo,  $30  ; 
Sp.   for   Bishop  Graves,   for  famine 

fund,  Shanghai,  $10   40  00 

Marble  Dale — St.  Andrexo's  :  Gen ...  1800 
Meriden — St.  Andreiu's  :  Indian,  $6.15  ; 

Negroes,    $7.30   13  45 

MiLFORD — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   5  80 

Nevst  Haven — St.  James's  (Fair- 
haven)  :    Gen   20  00 

NoRV^^ALK — St.  Paul's:  E.  L.  S.,  Gen..      25  00 
Pomfrbt — Christ  Church  :  ( Apportion- 
ment,    1910-11,     $12.29  ;  1911-12, 

$3.84)    Dom.  and  Frn   16  13 

RiDGEFiELD — Ridgcfield  School  Chapel : 

expenses  students'  work.  Gen   10  00 

Saybrook — Grace  Parish  :    Gen   62  00 

Sharon — Christ  Church:  Gen   68  87 

South    Norwalk  —  Trinity    Church  : 

Gen   47  20 

Warehouse  Point — St.  John's  :  Gen .  .      35  40 
Waterbury  —  St.     John's:  Bishop 
Knight's  work,  Cuba,  $42.76  ;  Gen., 
$102.32 ;  Sp.  Bishop  Knight,  Cuba, 

$30    175  08 

Watertown — Christ  Church  :  Work  at 

Cordova,  Alaska    10  00 

West  Haven — Christ  Church :  Wo. 
Aux.,    A.    C.    L.,    Sp.    for  Bishop 

Knight,    Cuba   10  00 

Westport  —  Holy  Trinity  Memorial 
Church  :  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia, 
$50  ;  Bible-women  in  China,  $50 ; 
"Wm.  L.  Coley"  Scholarship,  St. 
John's  School,  Cape  Mount,  Africa, 

$25  ;   Gen.,   $25   150  00 

Miscellaneous — Litchfield  Archdea- 
conry :  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter, 
for  Julian  A.   Simkins,   St.  Augus- 
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tine's  School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina   


50  00 


Dallas 

Aj).  $135.00  ;  Si).  $6.00 
Fort     Worth — St.     Andrew's  :  Wo. 
Aux.,    work    among    Indians,  South 

Dakota    10  00 

Trinity    Church:    Gen   125  00 

Texaekana — St.  James's:  Wo.  Aux,, 
Sp.  for  Sister  Hughetta,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee    6  00 

Delaware 

Ap.  $28.37 

Georgetown — St.  Paul's:  Gen   28  37 

Diiluth 

Ap.  $94.60 

Crookston — Christ   Church:    Gen....        1  50 

DuLUTH — St.  Paul's:   Gen   51  00 

HiBBiNG — Christ  Church:   Gen   21  00 

Melrose — Trinity  Church  S.  S.  :  Mite- 
boxes,*    Gen   5  35 

Faynesville — St.   Stephen's:   Gen....       15  75 

East  Carolina 

Ap.  $55.31  ;  Sp.  $10.00 

Atkinson — St.  Thomas's  :  Gen   2  50 

Elizabeth    City — St.   Philip's   S.    S.  : 

Gen   3  50 

Plymouth— Grace  S.  S.:  Gen   18  31 

Snow  Hill — St.  Barnabas's  :  Gen....  15  00 
Washington — St.   Peter's  S.   S.  :  Sp. 

for   Aomori,    Tokyo   10  00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.   Aux.,   Gen   16  00 

Easton 

Ap.  $36.27 
Elkton,   Cecil   Co. — Trinity   Church  : 

Gen   1  00 

Chestertown,    Kent    Co. — Emmanuel 

Church  :    Gen   15  00 

Queen   Anne  and   Talbot    Co.— Wye 

Parish,    St.    Luke's    (Queenstown)  : 

Gen   10  00 

Somerset  Co. — St.  John's  (Crisfield)  : 

Gen  .   1  09 

Somerset  Co. — St.  Paul's  (Marion)..  3  08 
Talbot   Co. — Christ     Church    S.  S.* 

(Easton)  :    Gen   6  10 

Erie 

Ap.  $21.11 

KiNZUA — St.  Luke's:  Gen   2  50 

Miscellaneous — Wo.   Aux.,   Gen   18  64 

Fond  du  I/ac 

Ap.  $35.58 
Fond  du  Lac — St.  Paul's   Cathedral : 

Gen   19  92 

Sheboygan  Falls — St.  Peter's:  Gen..       15  66 

Georgia 

Ap.  $4.00  ;  Sp.  $8.18 

Belfast — Mission:   Gen   3  00 

Savannah  —  St.  Michael's  Chapel : 
Christ  Church  Parish,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for     Rev.     Robb    White,     work  in 

Philippine   Islands   8  18 

Tarboro — St.   James's:    Gen   1  00 

Harrisburg 

Ap.  $229.75 
Coudersport — Christ  Church  (Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11)  :  Gen   15  00 

Lancaster — St.  James's  :  Gen.,  $150  ; 
Mrs.  Appel,  medical  missions  in 
Alaska.  $25   175  00 


Lewiston — St.  Mark's  :  Gen  

Shamokin — -Trinity     Church  :  $12.70, 
S.  S.,  $2.05,  Gen  

Indianapolis 

Ap.  $209.10 
Indianapolis — All    Saints'    Cathedral  : 

Gen  

Christ  Church  :  Gen  

St.  David's  :  Dom.  and  Frn  


Iowa 

Ap.  $67.50 
Des    Moines — St.   Paul's :    Dom.  and 
Frn  

Kansas 

Ap.  $78.05  ;  Sp.  $18.00 

Burlington — Ascension  :  Rev.  W.  H. 
Haupt,  Gen  

Independence — Epiphany:  Gen  

Junction  City — Covenant:  Gen  

Kansas  City — St.  Paul's  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Maslin  for  Cathe- 
dral   School,  Hankow  

Lawrence — Trinity   Church:  Gen.... 

Leavenworth — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

Topeka — College  of  Sisters  of  Beth- 
any :  Gen  

WiNFiELD — Grace  :  Gen  

Kansas  City 

Ap.  $25.00  ;  Sp.  $15.00 
Kansas — St.  Mary's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
St.  Andrew's  School,  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee   

Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

Marshall — Trinity  Church  :  Gen  

Kentucky 

Ap.  $488.76 

LouisviLLEi — Christ  Church  :  Frn  

St.  Andrew's  :  Frn.,  $75  ;  Gen.,  $88.50  ; 

Jubilee  of  Missions,  Gen.,  $5  

Uniontown — J.  H.  D.,  Gen  


Lexington 

Ap.  $130.40 

Ashland — Calvary  S.  S.*  :  Gen  

Frankfort — Mrs.  C.  C.  Penick,  Gen., 
$50  ;  Sp.  for  support  of  a  girl  in  Mr. 
Ishii's  Orphanage,  Tokyo,  $30  

Newport — St.  Paul's:  Gen  

Paris— St.  Peter's  :  Gen  

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Jubilee  of- 
fering, Forward  Movement,  Gen .... 

Long  Island 

Ap.  $293.31  ;  Sp.  $95.83 

Astoria — Church  of  the  Redeemer : 
Gen  

St.  George's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sew- 
ing-teacher's salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.... 

Brooklyn — All  Saints':  Gen  

Christ  Church  (Clinton  Street)  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  sewing-teacher's  sal- 
ary, St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  

Church  of  St.  Mark  (Eastern  Park- 
way) :  Dom.  and  Frn  

Grace  S.  S.  (Heights)  :  Sp.  for  Rev.  G. 
P.  Mayo's  work  among  mountain- 
eers of  Virginia,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  paying 
debt  on  hospital  property,  $15  ;  Sp. 
for  Rev.  J.  McVickar  Haight  for 
pews  in  St.  John's  Church,  Powell, 
Wyoming,  $15  

Grace  (Eastern  District)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  sewing-teacher's  salary,  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina   


25  00 
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St.  Ann's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  famine 
sufferers,  China,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  sewing- 
teaclier's  salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $2.        7  00 

St.  George's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sew- 
ing-teacher's salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina....         4  00 

St.  James's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sewing- 
teacher's  salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina....        8  00 

St.  Jucle's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sewing- 
teacher's  salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina....         2  00 

St.  Paul's  (Flatbush)  :  Dom.  (of  which 

S.  S.,  $100),  $116.25;  Prn.,  $22.50.     138  75 

St.  Stephen's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sew- 
ing-teacher's salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina....-      5  00 

HiCKSViLLE  —  Holy     Trinity     Church  : 

Gen   2  50 

HoLLis — St.  Gabriel's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  sewing-teacher's  salary,  St.  Au- 
gustine's School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina    1  00 

Manhasset' — Christ  Church  :   Gen.  ...       10  00 

Oyster  Bay — Christ  Church:  Gen....      54  71 

Miscellaneous — Girls'  Friendly  So- 
ciety of  Long  Island,  Sp.  for  sup- 
port of  a  nurse  in  University  Hos- 
pital Training-school,  Philippine 
Islands    15  83 

Los  Angeles 

Ap.  $96.24;  Sp.  $96.01 

Hollywood — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   20  00 

Los  Angeles — St.  James's  :  Phi  Omega 
Sigma  Fraternity,  Sp.  for  launch 
for  Point  Hope  Mission,  Alaska   •   50  00 

St.  John's  :  Gen   45  00 

St.  Paul's  S.  S.  :  For  the  support  of  a 
catechist,  China,  $10  ;  Sp.  for  Point 
Hope  Building  Fund,  $21.01   31  01 

Montecito — "Tithe  of  the  Tithe,"  Sp. 
for  rebuilding  the  church  at  Aomori, 
Tokyo    5  00 

Pomona — St.  Paul's  :  Gen.,  $14.44  ;  S. 
S.,  Sp.  for  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $5  ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Kinsolving,  of  Brazil, 
$5  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Knight,  of  Cuba, 
$5;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Van  Buren,  of 
Porto  Rico,  $5  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  of 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia,  $5      39  44 

Terminal  —  St.     Michael     and  All 

Angels'  :    China   1  80 

Louisiana 

Ap.  $870.39 
Algiers — Mt.    Olivet    S.    S.s  Bishop 

Roots,    Hankow   7  22 

Lake   Charles — Church  of  the  Good 

Shepherd:   Gen   33  75 

Lake  Providence^ — Grace  :  Gen   17  20 

Morgan  City — Trinity   Church  :  Dom. 

and   Frn   3  00 

Nevv^  Orleans — Annunciation  :  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Jubilee,  toward  ap- 
propriation   for    Training-school  for 

Bible-women,    Hankow   24  60 

I'Jhrist    Church:    Woman's  Missionary 
j    Jubilee,     toward    appropriation  for 
Training-school      for  Bible-women, 

j    Hankow    68  42 

?race :    Woman's    Missionary  Jubilee, 
1    toward   appropriation    for  Training- 
school  for  Bible-women,  Hankow.  .  .       36  00 
I  ^t.  Olivet :  Woman's  Missionary  Jubi- 
!    lee,  toward  appropriation  for  Train- 
;  ^  ing-school  for  Bible-women,  Hankow        5  00 
j 't.    Andreiv's  :     Woman's  Missionary 
Jubilee,    toward    appropriation  for 
Training-school     for  Bible-women, 

Hankow    2  14 

yt.    George's:    Dom.    and"    ip'rn.,  '  $50 "; 


Woman's  Missionary  .Jubilee,  toward 
appropriation  for  Training-school  for 
Bible-women,    Hankow   54  02 

St.  Paul's  :  Gen.,  $200  ;  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Jubilee,  toward  appropria- 
tion for  Training-school  for  Bible- 
women,  Hankow,  $169.60  ;  Japan, 
$28    397  60 

Trinity  Church  Chapel  :  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Jubilee,  toward  appropria- 
tion for  Training-school  for  Bible- 
women,"    Hankow   1  00 

Trinity  Church  :  Woman's  Missionary 
Jubilee,  toward  appropriation  for 
Training-school     for  Bible-women, 

Hankow    175  08 

Woman's  Missionary  Jubilee,  toward 
appropriation  for  Training-school 
for  Bible-women,   Hankow   16  61 

Thibodeaux — St.    John's :    Dom.  and 

Frn.,  $25;  S.  S.,  $3.75,  Dom   28  75 


Maine 

Ap.  $35.00 
Gardiner— C7i.?'fst  Church  :  Gen. 


Marquette 

Sp.  $10.00 
Marquette  —  St.    Paul's    Cathedral : 
Girls'     Friendly     Society,     Sp.  for 
scholarship     for     girl     in  Mission 
School,  Rutherfordton,  Asheville.  .  .  . 


35  00 


10  00 


Maryland 

Ap.  $865.68  ;  Sp.  $235.00 

Allegheny     Co. — Emmanuel  Church 

(Cumberland)  :   Gen   30  00 

Anne  Arundel  Co. — All  Halloios'  Par- 
ish ( Davidsonville)  :  Sp.  for  the 
work  of  Miss  Susie  Karcher  at 
Guadalajara,    Mexico   25  00 

Baltimore  City — "H.  W.  A.,"  Sp.  for 

Rev.  Mr.  Ancell,  Shanghai   10  00 

Christ  Church:  Gen   500  00 

Baltimore    Co. — Reisterstoivn  Parish 

(Glyndon)  :    Gen   80  68 

St.  James's  (Monkton)  :  Rev.  James  F. 

Plummer,  Gen   1  00 

St.    Timothy's    ( Catonsville)  :    $75,  S. 

S.,  $25,  Wo.  Aux.,  $24,  Gen   124  00 

Trinity   Church   (Towson)  :   Wo.  Aux., 

St.  Elizabeth's  School,  South  Dakota    125  00 

Howard  Co. — 'St.  John's  (EUicott 
City)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Frn.,  $2.50  ;  In- 
dian,   $2.50   5  00 

Miscellaneous — ^Branch  Wo.  Aux., 
Jubilee  Offering,  Forward  Movement, 
Sp.  for  St.  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang, 
Hankow    200  00 

Massachusetts 

Ap.  $1,591.41  ;  Sp.  $951.30 
Boston — All  Saints' :  Dom.  £.nd  Frn .  .     200  00 
Emmanuel    Church    (West   Roxbury)  : 

Gen   25  00 

St.  James's  (Roxbury)  :  Sp.  for  Porto 

Rico  Church  Extension  Fund   5  00 

St.  Mark's  (Dorchester)  :  Gen   54  34 

St.  Peter's  (Jamaica  Plain)  :  Gen   10  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  "R.  A.  B.,"  Sp.  for  Rev. 

I.  H.  Correll,  Tsu,  Kyoto   50  00 

Trinity  Church  :  "A  Member,"  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  insurance  dues  of  Rev. 

Mr.   Lund,  Wuhu   50  00 

"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  expenses  of  T. 

L.  Tsen,  Hankow   100  00 

Mrs.  Loring,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Hare 
Memorial  Fund  for  endowment  of 
All     Saints'     School,     Sioux  Falls, 

South   Dakota   50  00 

"Communion  Alms,"  Gen   25  00 

Brookline — Mrs.  G.  B.  Dexter,  Gen.,         2  00 
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Cambridge — Christ  Church  :  "A  Mem- 
ber,"   Gen   3  12 

St.  Juvies's  S.  S.*  :  Gen   104  80 

St.  John's  S.  S.*  :  Gen   165  00 

Concord  —  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
Owen  Dexter,  Sp.  for  a  new  church 
for  the  settlement,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine   Islands   6  00 

FoxBOROUGH — St.    Augustine's  :  Chil- 
dren's Farm,  for  St.  Paul's  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia...        5  00 
Geoton — Groton  School :   Sp.    for  St. 

Paul's  College,  Tokyo   50  00 

Hyde  Park — Christ  Church :  Mrs. 
William  H.  Dewart,  Sp.  for  new 
church  at  settlement,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine  Islands   25  00 

Lincoln — 'St.  Ann's  :   Gen   5  00 

Lowell — St.  Anne's:  Gen   567  00 

Lynn — St.  Stephen's:  Gen   54  66 

Mattapoisett  —  St.     Philip's :  Wo. 

Aux.,   China   2  00 

New  Bedford — Grace  :  Frn   129  82 

Newton     Centre  —  Trinity    Church  : 

Gen  ;   125  33 

North  Billerica — St.  Anne's  Mis- 
sion :   Gen   23  50 

Norwood — Grace  :  Gen   10  65 

QuiNCY — St.      Chrysostom's  (Wollas- 

ton)  :   Gen   51  00 

Somerville — St.   Thomas's  :   Gen   12  00 

Southboro — St.  Mark's  School :  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Sp.  for  Rev.  J.  G. 
Magee    for    buildings    at  Nangkin, 

Shanghai    50  00 

Stoneham — All  Saints':  Gen   3  55 

Taunton — St.  Thomas's :  Sp.    at  Mr. 

Tucker's  discretion,  Tokyo   50  GO 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
salary  of  Miss  Wheeler,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, $50  Sp.  for  Rev.  Nathan  Mat- 
thews for  roof,  Africa  (of  which 
Mrs.  Guiles,  $2,  "A  Friend,"  $2), 
$4 ;  Anniversary  Offering,  Sp.  for 
Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  for  educational 
work,  St.  Paul's  College,  Tokyo, 
$115 ;  "A  Member,"  Thank-Offer- 
ing,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Graves,  Snang- 
hai,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  church  at  Aomori, 
Tokyo,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Thomas 
for  his  work  in  Wyoming  (of  which 
from  Altar  Society  for  Atlas  for 
church,  $100),  $215;  Offering  at 
Conference,  Gen.,  $12.64 ;  Offering 
at  Conference  of  Northeastern  Dis- 
trict, Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Bartter,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  $15.30  ;  Jubilee 
Offering,  Sp.  for  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Tokyo,  $86   527  94 

Michigan 

Ap.  $191.06  ;  Sp.  $65.00 

Detroit — Church    of   the   Messiah  S. 

S. :   Gen   50  43 

St.  Andrew's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 
Bull,  Kyoto,  $3  ;  "Harris  Memorial" 
scholarship,  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  $3  ;  Sp.  for  Foreign  Life 
Insurance  Fund,  $3  ;  Sp.  for  Mrs. 
Littell,  Hankow,  $2  ;  Junior  Aux., 
Gen.,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Routledge, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  $3   29  00 

St.  John's :  "H.  A.,"  Sp.  for  Dr.  Mary 
Glenton  for  work  in  hospital,  Han- 
kow, $10 ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Beecher, 
Kearney ,  $10  ;  Junior  Aux.,  Gen., 
$15  ;  Alaska,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Rout- 
ledge,  Philippine  Islands,  $2  ;  Young 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Tokyo,   $5   47  00 

St.  Joseph's:  Junior  Aux.,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, $1  ;  Alaska,  $5  ;  St.  James's 
Hospital,  Anking,  Wuhu,  $2  ;  Sp.  for 


St.  Margaret's  School,  Boise,  Idaho, 
$5  ;   Sp.   for   Bishop   Horner,  Ashe- 
ville,   $1 ;   Sp.   for   Miss  Routledge, 
Philippine  Islands,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Wide- 
ly Loving  Society,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  $3.      22  00 

St.  Mark's :  Boys'  Branch,  Junior 
Aux.,  $6,  Girls'  Branch,  Junior 
Aux.,  $9,  Gen   15  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  Junior  Aux.,  Alaska,  $3  ; 
St.  James's  Hospital,  Anking,  Wuhu, 
$1  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Horner,  Ashe- 
ville,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  Widely  Loving  So- 
ciety, Osaka,  Kyoto,  $3 ;  S.  S. 
Primary  Department,  Sp.  for  Ne- 
vada,   $3   12  00 

Grass  Lake^ — St.  Mary's :    Wo.  Aux., 

salary  of  Miss  Bull,  Kyoto   2  00 

Jackson — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  Miss  Bull,  Kyoto,  $20  ;  "Harris 
Memorial"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  $10 ;  Sp.  for 
Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund,  $5 .  .  ,      35  00 

Owosso — "Personal,"  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  Miss  Bull,  Kyoto,  $2  ;  "Harris  Me- 
morial" scholarship,  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, Shanghai,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  For- 
eign Life  Insurance  Fund,  $1   5  00 

Saginaw — St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Mrs.  Littell,  Hankow,  $1  ;  Sp. 
for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund,  $1        2  00 

Tecumseh — St.  Peter's  S.  S.*  :  (of 
which  apportionment  1909,  $15.57, 
1910,   $16.06)   Gen   31  63 

Trenton — St.  Thomas's :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Harris  Memorial"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai   5  GO 

3Iichigan  City 

Ap.  $32.91 

Garrett — Emmanuel  Church  :  Gen. ...  300 

Gary — Christ  Church:  Gen   24  71 

Marion — Gethsemane  :  (Apportionment, 

1910-11)   Gen   5  20 

Milwaukee 

Ap.  $653.64  ;  Sp.  $10.00 
Chippewa    Falls  —  Christ    Church : 

Gen   1  60 

Kenosha — St.  Matthew's  :  Gen.,  $35.63  ; 

S.  S.,  Gen.,  $5.28   40  91 

Milwaukee — All  Saints' :  Gen.,  $49.48  ; 

Wo.  Aux.,   Mrs.  V,  D.   Becker,  Sp. 

for    tuition    of    girl,    Valle  Crucis 

school,  Ashevile,  $5   54  48 

St.  John's  :  Gen   25  00 

St.  Paul's :  Miss  Mary  Clarkson,  Wo. 

Aux.,  Sp.  for  tuition  of  girl,  Valle 

Crucis  school,  Asheville   5  00 

Portage — St.  Johns  :    ( Apportionment, 

1910-11)   Gen   6  65 

Racine — "A  Friend,"  Dom.,  $10  Frn., 

$10   20  00 

Sparta — Miss  Mary  Morrow,  Dom   10  00 

Miscellaneous — "S.  M.  B.,"  Dom,...    500  00 

Minnesota 

Ap.  $543.76 
Albert     Lea — Christ     Church ;  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $3.33;  Frn.,  $3.34....  6  67 
Austin — Christ    Church :    Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $3.50;  Frn.,  $3.50   7  00 

Belle  Creek — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $1.22;  Frn.,  $1.21   2  43 

Benson — Christ    Church  :    Wo.  Aux,, 

Dom.,  $1.02;  Frn.,  $1.03   2  05 

Chatfield — St.  Matthew^s  :  Gen   14  50 

Dakota — St.  John's  :  Gen   6  00 

Dundas — Holy  Cross  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

$1.12  ;  Frn.,  $1.11    2  23 

Faribault — Cathedral  of  Our  Merciful 

Saviour :    Wo.    Aux.,    Dom.,    $4.54 ; 

Frn.,   $4.55   9  09 

Hastings — St.     Luke's :     Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $3.76  ;  Frn.,  $3.75   7  51 
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Janesville — St.     John's  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $2.50;  Frn.,  $2.50   5  00 

Lake   City — St.   Mark's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $3.88;  Frn.,  $3.89:   7  77 

LiE  Sueur  Centre — St.  Paul's:  Gen.  .  .  3  60 
Litchfield  —  Trinity    Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $2.26;  Frn.,  $2.26   4  52 

Mankata  —  St.     John's:     Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $2.46;  Frn.,  $2.46   4  92 

Minneapolis — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $7;  Frn.,  $7   14  00 

Gethsemane :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $12.50; 

Frn.,    $12.50   25  00 

Holy     Trinity     Church :     Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $3.39;  Frn.,  $3.39   6  78 

St.  John  Baptist's  :   Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

$2.17;  Frn.,  $2.16   4  33 

St.  Mark's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $24.02  ; 

Frn.,   $24.02   48  04 

St.  Matthew's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $4.30  ; 

Frn.,  $4.31  ;  S.  S.,  Lenten  Offering, 

Gen.,   $11.37   19  98 

St.   Paul's :    Wo,   Aux.,    Dom.,    $5.47  ; 

Frn.,   $5.46   10  93 

St.  Thomas's :    Wo.    Aux.,  Dom.,  $1 ; 

Frn.,  $1   2  00 

Northfield — All   Saints':   Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $1.62;  Frn.,  $1.62   3  24 

OwATONNA — \St,     Paul's :     Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $3.33;  Frn.,  $3.34   6  67 

Red  Wing — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $8.34;  Frn.,  $8.33   16  67 

Rochester — Calvary  :  Wo,  Aux.,  Dom., 

$2.19  ;  Frn,,  $2,20   4  39 

Sleepy  Eye — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  84  cts.  ;  Frn.,  83  cts   1  67 

i  St.  Paul — Ascension  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

$1;  Frn.,  $1   2  00 

Christ     Church :     Wo.     Aux.,  Dom., 

$10.37;  Frn.,  $10.36   20  73 

Church  of  the   Good   Shepherd :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $1.17  ;  Frn.,  $1,16   .    2  33 

Church   of   the    Messiah :    Wo,  Aux,, 

1      Dom.,  $3.50;  Frn.,  $3.50   7  00 

'  Epiphany :    Wo,    Aux.,  Dom,,  57  cts.  ; 

I      Frn.,  58  cts   1  15 

St.     Clement's :     Wo,     Aux,,  Dom., 

$16.67  ;  Frn.,  $16.67  ;  Junior  Aux., 
,     Elizabeth   Bunn   Memorial  Hospital, 

!     Wuchang,  Hankow,  $30.10   63  43 

St.    James's    S.    S.  :   Lenten  Offering, 

1910-11,  Gen   47  78 

'  St.  John  the  Evangelist's :  Wo,  Aux,, 

Dom.,  $33.34;  Frn.,  $33.33   66  67 

St.  Matthew's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $2.22  ; 

Frn.,    $2.22   4  44 

St.    Mark's    (Highwood):    Wo.  Aux., 

j     Dom.,  33  cts.;  Frn.,  34  cts   67 

I  St.  Mary's  :    Wo,    Aux.,  Dom.,  $3.43  ; 

1     Frn.,   $3.43   6  86 

^St.  Paul's:    Wo.    Aux.,  Dom.,  $1.17; 

Frn.,   $1,16   2  33 

St.  Peter's :    Wo,    Aux.,  Dom.,  $2.16 ; 

Frn.,   $2.17   4  33 

St.  Philip's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $3.34; 

Frn.,   $3.33   6  67 

St.   Peter  —  Holy  Communion :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $3.33;  Frn.,  $3.34   6  67 

Stillwater — Ascension  :     Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $8.09;  Frn.,  $8.08   16  17 

Waseca — Calvary :    Wo,    Aux.,  Dom., 

\    $1.51  ;  Frn.,  $1.52   3  03 

iVHiTE  Bear — St.  John's  :  ( Apportion- 
j    ment,  1910-11)  Gen.,  $12;  Wo.  Aux., 

I   Dom.,  $2.98;  Frn.,   $2.97   17  95 

I  ViLMAR — St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

I    95  cts.  ;  Frn.,  95  cts   1  90 

jVlNONA — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

:   $6.83;    Frn.,   $6.84   13  67 

IVaterville — St.  Andrew's:  Wo.  Aux., 

1  Dom.,  17  cts.;  Frn.,  17  cts   34 

i  IiscELLANEOUs — 'Wo.   Aux.,   Dom.,  33 

cts.  ;  Frn.,  32  cts   65 

,  Mississippi 

I  Ap.  $2.00 

1  iNCKNEYviLLE — St.  Sylvanus's  :   Gen .        2  00 


Missouri 

Ap.   $241.00  ;   Sp.  $3.00 
St.   James — Trinity  Church:   Gen....        5  00 
St.    Louis — Mt.    Calvary :    Dom.  and 

Frn   15  OO 

St.  Peter's:  Dom.,  $95;  Frn.,  $106...     201  OO 
Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $20  ; 
Sp.  for  Church  Institute  for  Negroes, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia,  $8      23  OO 

Montana 

Ap.  $75.00 

Missoula — Holy  Spirit:   Gen   75  OO 

Newark 

Ap.  $2,012.09  ;  Sp.  $102.00 
Bloomfield — Christ     Church  :  Girls' 
Bible    Class,    Sp.    for    Church  at 


Aomori,   Tokyo   2  OO 

Clifton — St.  Peter's:   Gen   10  80 

East  Orange — Christ  Church  :  Gen .  .  182  89- 

Fair  VIEW — Nativity  :    Gen   3  20 

Jersey  City — Holy  Cross:  Gen   28  66 

St.  John's  :  Salary  Rev,  W.  J,  Cuth- 

bert,   Kyoto   137  50 

St.  Mary's  :   Gen   10  00 

Madison — Grace  :   Dom,,   $200  ;  Frn,, 

$100    300  OO 

Maplewood — St.  George's  S.  S. :  Gen ,  .  4  25 

Montclair — St.  John's:   Gen   16  Q5 

St.  Luke's  :  Dom   460  70 

St.  James's  (Upper)  :  A  friend,  Sp.  for 
Rev.  R.  E.  Wood's  work,  Wuchang, 

Hankow    100  OO 

Morristown — Redeemer  :  Bishop  Mor- 
rison,   Duluth's   work,    $10,  Bishop 
Bratton's  work,   Mississippi,   $10...  20  OO 
Newark — House   of  Prayer  :    ( Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11)   Gen   10  00 

St.  Barnabas' :   Gen   187  00 

St.  James' :  Gen   140  35 

Short  Hills — Christ   Church  :  Dom., 

$264  ;   Frn.,   $236  *.   500  OO 

New  Hampshire 

Ap.  $523.88 

Ashland — St.  Mark's:  Jr.  Aux.,  Gen.  4& 
Concord — St.  Mary's  :  Penacook,  Gen .      10  00 

Grace:   East,  Gen   5  00 

St.  Paul's:  Dom.  and  Frn   100  OO 

St.  Paul's  School :  Missionary  Society, 
Gen.,  $100,  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  $100,  Running  expenses  of 

the  Pelican,  Alaska,  $100   300  OO 

Keene — St.  James':  Gen   65  94 

Littleton — All  Saints':  (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)   Gen   19  40 

Sanbornville — St.  John  Baptist,  $20  ; 

Jr.  Aux.,   $3 ;   Gen   23  OO 

New  Jersey 

Ap.  $704  31  ;  Sp.  $733. 

Allenhurst — St.    Andrew-by-the-Sea  : 

Gen   12  50 

Bernardsville — St.  Bernard's  :  Gen., 
$194.60  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Knight, 
Cuba,   $725   919  60 

Bound  Brook — St.  Paul's  S.  S.  :  Indian       1  35- 

Cranford — Trinity  Church  :  Dom.  and 
Frn.,  $31.55  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Mr. 
Ishii's  work,  Holy  Trinity  Orphan- 
age, Tokyo,  $5   36  55- 

DUNELLEN — Holy  Inuocents'  S.  S.  :  In- 
dian   1  OO 

Little    Silver — St.    John's    Chapel : 

Gen   8  lO 

MooRESTOWN — Trinity  Church  :  Dom., 
$50,  S.  S.,  "H.  H.  Weld  Memorial" 
Scholarship  ;  St.  John's  School,  Cape 
Mount,  Africa,  $25   75  OO 

Mount  Holly — St.  Andreio's :  Dom., 
$38.83  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Emma  William- 
son Memorial"  bed,  St.  James's  Hos- 
pital, Anking,  Wuhu,  $1  ;  Sp.  for 
Missionary  Life  Insurance  Fund,  $1      40  83 
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New  Brunswick  —  Christ  Church : 
Indian,  $1.65  ;  Negro,  $2.80  ;  Dom., 
$1.30  ;  Brazil,  20  cts.  ;  Cuba,  $1.60  ; 

Frn.,  90  cts.;  Gen.,  $44.84   53  29 

Princeton — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Scarborough"    Scholarship,  Hooker 

Memorial   School,   Mexico   80  00 

Red  Bank — Trinity  Church  :  Gen  ....  20  00 
RiVERTON  — •  Christ  Church  :  Gen., 
$100  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Bishop  Oden- 
heimer"  scholarship,  Trinity  Divin- 
ity-school, Tokyo,  $23  ;  salary  Ki- 
mura  San,  Kyoto,   $2  ;   Sp.  for  Frn. 

Life  Insurance  Fund,  $2   127  00 

Shrewsbury — Christ  Church:   Gen...      16  50 

SoMERviLLE — St.  John's  :  Gen   14  20 

Woodbury — Christ  Church:   Frn   30  39 

Miscellaneous — Ten  Per  Cent.,  Gen.        1  00 

New  York 

AjJ.  $4,079.73;  Sp.  $1,699.54 
Highland — Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Gen.        3  17 
Kingston — Hojy   Cross :   Junior  Aux., 

Gen   10  00 

Matteawan — St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Archdeacon  Burgess  Memorial,  for 
St.     Paul's     School,  Lawrenceville, 

Southern  Virginia   25  00 

Nbwburgh — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   37  15 

New  Platz — St.  Andreio's  :  Gen   11  48 

New  York — All  Angels':  Gen   381  79 

All  Souls':  "In  Memoriam,  S.  E.,"  Sp. 
for  rebuilding  at  Aomori,  Tokyo, 
$15  ;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  Normal  and 
Industrial      School,  Lawrenceville, 

Southern    Virginia,    $8.50   23  50 

Ascension  ;   Gen   45  48 

Beloved  Disciple  :  Gen   141  07 

Calvary  :  Sp.  for  salary  of  Rev.  John 
A.  Gardner  in  Eastern  Oklahoma, 
through  Forward  Movement  Fund, 
$400  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  payment  of 
life    insurance   of    Bishop    Aves,  of 

Mexico,   $129.54   529  54 

Church  Missions  House  Chapel :  Gen. .  87 
Grace:  Frn.,  $1,000;  Sp.  for  work  of 
Rev.  A.  De  Forest  Snively,  Wheat- 
land, Wyoming,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  Beth- 
any College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  $100  ; 
Sp.  for  building  a  new  church 
for  Trinity  Parish,  Trinidad,  Colo- 
rado, $100  ;  Sp.  for  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $100  ; 
Sp.  for  the  Building  Fund  of  Trinity 
Church,  Statesville,  North  Carolina, 
$25  ;  Sp.  for  Building  Fund  for  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Newton,  Kansas, 
$25  ;  Sp.  for  Archdeacon  Spurr, 
West  Virginia,  $10  ;  Miss  Emily 
Vernon  C'ark,  Sp.  for  work  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Wetmore,   Arden,  Asheville, 

$10    1,470  00 

Holy  Faith  S.  S  :  For  "Victor  C. 
Smith"  scholarship,  Boone  Univer- 
sity,   Wuchang   50  00 

Incarnation :  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie,  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Brewster,  Western  Colo- 
rado, for  expenses  of  the  semi-annual 
conference  at  Glenwood  Springs.  .  .  .     165  50 
Intercession  :   Wo.   Aux.,   for  Rev.  Mr. 

Betticher's  work  in  Alaska   5  00 

Church  of  the  Mediator  ( Kingsbridge)  : 

Frn   31  83 

Resurrection  :  Miss  E.  J.  Wheeler,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  R.  E.  Wood,  Wuchang, 
for  D.  Wang  and  T.  H.  Li,  Hankow.  6  00 
St.  Andrew's  (Richmond):  "A  Mem- 
ber," Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  a  dispen- 
sary at  Wusih,  Shanghai,  $15  ;  Sp. 
for     church     building     at  Aomori, 

Tokyo,  $15   30  00 

St.   Bartholomeiv's  :   Wo.   Aux.,  toward 
support  of  hospital  in  Manila,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  $100  ;  toward  salary 
of  nurse  at  Fairbank<^,  Alaska,  $100.     200  00 
St    Chrysostom's  Clutpcl  S.  S.  :  Gen...  15 


St.  James's  :  Missionary  Guild,  through 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  education  of  a 
girl,  Easter  School,  Baguio   15  00 

St.   Luke's  :    Sp.    for   new  building  at 

Aomori,  Tokyo   10  00 

St.  Mark's  S.  S.  :  Indian   28  17 

St.  Matthew's  :  St.  Augustine's  League, 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity-school, 
Petersburg,  Southern  Virginia   10  00 

St.  Peter's  (Westchester)  ;  Dom   45  03 

St.  Thomas's  Chapel  S.  8.*:  Gen   66  67 

Graduates  of  New  York  Training- 
school  for  Deaconesses,  Asheville, 
$1  ;  Philippines,  $1  ;  Honolulu,  $4  ; 
Mexico,  $1;  Brazil,  $6   13  00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Mrs.  James 

Herman  Aldrich,  Frn   10  00 

"I.     B.,"     Sp.     for    Bishop  Rowe's 

work  at  Tanana  Crossing,  Alaska.  .       50  00 

"J.  S.,"  Dom.  and  Frn   18 

"A  Member,"  Gen   300  00 

"A  Friend,"  missions  in  China   50  00 

"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Wo.  Aux.  Con- 
tingent  Fund   50  00 

Ossining — All    Saints'   (Briar    Cliff)  : 

Gen   29  28 

Poughkeepsie — Christ  Church  :  Gen .  .      30  00 

Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter :  Gen .  .      44  41 

Rosendale — All  Saints':  (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)   Gen   12  00 

Rye — Christ  Church  :  Toward  salary  of 
Rev.  Malcolm  S.  Taylor,  headmaster, 
Yadkin  Valley,   Asheville   200  00 

SCARSDALE' — St.  Jamcs-thc-Less  :  Gen., 

$64  ;  China,  $5   69  00 

SOMERS — St.  Luke's  S.  S.:  China   3  00 

YoNKERS — F.    H.    Clark   (Park  Hill), 

Gen   1  00 

Miscellaneous — "C,"  Gen   25  00 

Domestic  Committee,  Wo.  Aux.,  in- 
come from  the  Eliza  Martin  Sey- 
mour Perkins  Memorial  Fund,  for 
salary  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Dobbin,  Valle 
Crucis,  Asheville,  $400  ;  salary  of  a 
missionary  among  Mormons,  Utah, 
$273.47  ;  "A  Member,"  toward  sal- 
ary of  a  missionary  among  Mor- 
mons, Utah,  $26.53   700  00 

St.   Augustine's   League  (Apportion- 
ment,  1910-11),  Negro  Work   500  00 

Westchester  Archdeaconry  Commit- 
tee, Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, Cape  Mount,  Africa,  to  be 
used  for  the  education  of  "Varney" .     350  00 

JVorth  Carolina 

Ap.  $155.04  ;  Sp.  $14.50 

Enfield — Advent :     Wo.     Aux.,  Miss 

Cheshire's  salary,  Wusih,  Shanghai.         5  00; 

Greensboro — Holy  Trinity  Church  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Miss  Babcock's  salary, 
Tokyo,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  B.  L.  Ancell, 
Yangchow,  Shanghai,  $5  ;  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska,  $6   16  00' 

Halifax — St.  Mark's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Miss 
Cheshire's  salary,  Shanghai,  $1  ; 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Cooper's  work,  Ichang, 
Hankow,    $1   2'  00 

HiLLSBORO — St.  Mattheic's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Alaska,  $3  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cooper's 
work,  Ichang,  Hankow,  $1   4  00 

Lawrence — Grace :    Wo.    Aux.,  Miss 

Cheshire's  salary,  Shanghai   2  61 1 

Leaksville  —  Epiphany:     Wo.     Aux.,  | 
Miss  Cheshire's  salary,  Shanghai...        2  50: 

Mayodan — Church     of    the    Messiah :  ' 
Miss   Emma  Karrar,   $3,  Wo.  Aux., 
$2.35,    Gen   5  3f 

Oxford — St.  StejJhen's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.,  $5  ;  Miss  Cheshire's  salary, 
Shanghai,  $5  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cooper's  I 
work,  Ichang,  Hankow,  $5  ;  Miss 
Babcock's  salary,  Tokyo,  $2.50  ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Gray,  Southern  Florida, 
SI  :  "Bishop  Cheshire"  scholarship, 
Holv  Trinity  Orphanage,  Tokyo, 
$2.50    21  0( 
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Raleigh — Christ  Church:  Gen...\....  13  75 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  8.  S.*  : 

Gen   65  98 

St.    Mary's  :    Wo.    Aux.,    Gen.,    $1.40  ; 

"Aldert     Smedes"     scholarship,  St. 

Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai,  $10   11  40 

Salisbury — St.     Luke's :     Wo.  Aux., 

Miss  Cheshire's  salary,  Shanghai...  9  65 
Speed — St.   Mao^y's  :    Wo.    Aux.,  Gen., 

30    cts.  ;     Miss     Cheshire's  salary, 

Shanghai,  $1   1  30 

Spray — St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  ....  1  00 
Tarboro — Calvary  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska.  5  00 
Thelma — St.   Luke's  :   Wo.  Aux.,  Miss 

Cheshire's  salary,  Shanghai   2  50 

Wadesboro — Calvary  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Miss 

Babcock's  salary,  Tokyo   1  no 

Ohio 

Aj).  $116.28 

Akron — Church  of  Our  Saviour  :  Gen.      19  25 

Canton — St.  Paul's:  Gen   25  00 

Cleveland — Emmanuel   Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

St.  Luke's  :  Gen   17  03 

Painesville  — •  St.  James's  :  Junior 
Aux.,  Gen.,  $15  ;  salary  of  Miss 
Elwin,    Shanghai,    $5  ;    Alaska,    $5  ; 

Oklahoma,   $5   30  00 

Sandusky — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of 
Miss  Blwin.  Shanghai,  $10  ;  Okla- 
homa, $5;  Philippines,  $5   20  00 

Olympia 

Aj}.  $62.00 
Chehalis — Epiphany  :  (Apportionment, 

1910-11)    Gen   23  00 

HoQuiAM — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   2  70 

Seattle — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   10  00 

Tacoma — Holy  Communion:   Gen   26  30 

Oregon 

Ap.  $93.66 

Coquille — St.  James's  :  Gen   4  00 

Portland — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   40  16 

St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   40  00 

Trinity  Church  :  Gen   7  50 

"Friends,"  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   2  00 

Pennsylvania 

Ap.   $5,750.58  ;   Sp.  $829.26 
Ambler — Trinity  Memorial  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund.        1  00 
Ardmore. — St.   Mary's  :   Wo.   Aux.,  Sp. 
for  E.  J.   Lee,   Anking,   Wuhu,   $5  ; 
"Dr.   Twing  Memorial"  scholarship, 
j      St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  $5.      10  00 

I  Bala — St.  Asaph's  :  Gen   180  00 

j  Bryn  Mawr — Church  of  the  Redeemer : 
j  Wo.  Aux.,  Hooker  Memorial  School, 
j  Mexico,  $50  ;  Sp.  for  "Sarah  Neal" 
scholarship,  Girls'  Training  Institute, 
Africa,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  E.  J.  Lee, 
Anking,  Wuhu,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  M. 
W.    G.    Muhlenberg,    Liberia,  West 

Africa,   $10   70  00 

"A  Friend,"  for  salary"  of  Rev.  J.  K. 

I     Ochiai,  Tokyo,  Japan   200  00 

I  Cheltenham — St.  Paul's:  Dom   132  92 

i  Jenkintown — Church  of  Our  Saviour  : 
i  Gen.,  $915.12  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
!  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund,  $2  ; 
!     Sp.    for  nurse's   salary,    St.  Luke's 

i     Hospital,  Shanghai,  $2   919  12 

!  Langhorn — St.     James's  :     Dom.  and 

■     Frn   4  21 

j  Newtown — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   17  50 

!  NoRRiSTOWN — All  Scvints' :  Gen   100  00 

I  Paoli — Good    Samaritan  :     Dom.  and 

j     Frn   68  81 

I  Philadelphia  —  All    Saints'  (Lower 
!     Dublin)  :  "R.  S.  E.  and  Child,"  Gen.        2  00 
ICn'vary     ( Germantown)  :     Wo.  Aux., 
"Dr.   Twing   Memorial"  scholarship. 


St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  $5  ; 
Training-school  for  Bible-women, 
Hankow,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  E.  J.  Lee, 
Anking,  Wuhu,  $10  ;  S.  S.,  for  edu- 
cation of  a  boy  at  Bontoc,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  $50   70  00 

Christ  Church  Chapel  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  "Philadelphia"  scholarship,  St. 
Mary's  Orphanage,  Shanghai,  $2  ; 
Sp.    for   Rev.    E.     J.    Lee,  Anking, 

Wuhu,  $2   4  00 

Covenant :    Wo.    Aux.,    "Richard  New- 
ton"    scholarship,     Cuttington  Col- 
legiate and  Divinity-school,  Africa..       10  00 
Epiphany    (Germantown):    Frn.,  $3; 

Gen.,  $36.25   39  25 

Epiphany     Chapel  :     Wo.     Aux.,  Mrs. 

Tsu's  salary,  Bible-reader,  Shanghai.      42  00 
Grace    (West)  :     Wo.     Aux.,    Sp.  for 
Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund,  $2.50  ; 
Sp.  for  Dr.  I.  H.  Correll,  Tsu,  Kyoto, 
$3  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  E.  J.  Lee,  Anking, 

Wuhu,  $2   7  50 

Grace  ( Mt.  Airy):  Dom.,  $1;  Sp.  for 
Wyoming,  $121.26  ;  S.  S.,  for  China, 

$75    197  26 

Holy   Apostles' :    Wo.    Aux.,  "Richard 
Newton"      scholarship,  Cuttington 
Collegiate  and  Divinity-school,  Africa        5  00 
Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Mis- 
sionary    Bible-class,     St.  Andrew's 

Seminary,  Mexico   25  00 

Prince  of  Peace  :  Gen   13  98 

St.  Andreic's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  "W.  Beaumont 

Whitney"    scholarship,    Cuba   2  00 

St.  Andrew's  (West)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  "Sarah  Neal"  scholarship,  Girls' 

Training  Institute,  Africa   5  00 

St.    Barnahas's:   Gen   13  04 

St.  Bartholomeic's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
St.    James's    Mission,    Clovis,  New 

Mexico    1  00 

St.  Clement's  :  Work  of  Bi'^hop  Gris- 
wold,  Salina,  $13.80  ;  work  of  Rev. 
R.  E.  Wood,  Wuchang,  Hankow, 
$8.55  ;  Gen..  $12.37  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Griswold,  Salina,  $10  ;  Sp.  for  sal- 
ary of  Rev.  M.  I.  L.  Kain,  Salina, 
50  cts.  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Gray,  South- 
ern Florida,  $22   67  22 

St.  James's  :  Mrs.  George  Boker,  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Restarick's  Priory  School, 

Honolulu    50  00 

St.  James's  (Kingessing)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.    for    Rev.    E.    J.    Lee,  Anking, 

Wuhu    1  00 

St.  James-the-Less  :  Gen   50  00 

St.  Jude  and  the  Nativity :  Wo.  Aux., 

Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Inp:urance  Fund.  5  00 
St.  Luke's  (Germantown)  :  Dom.  and 
Frn.,  $300;  Wo.  Aux.  (In  Memor- 
iam),  "B.  S.  Cooper"  scholarship. 
Girls'  High  School,  Kyoto,  $50  :  Sp. 
for  Rev.  E.  J.  Lee,  Anking,  Wuhu. 
$10.75  ;  "Pennsylvania  Wo.  Aux." 
scholarship,  Hooker  Memorial  School, 

Mexico,  $10   370  75 

St.  Luke's  (Kensington)  :  Gen   13  00 

St.  Mark's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Dr.  I. 
H.  Correll,  Tsu.  Kyoto,  $25  ;  Sd.  for 
Rev.    E.     J.     Lee,    Anking,  Wuhu, 

$12.25    37  25 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  :  Dom., 
$1,256.84  ;  Frn.,  $25  ;  Gen.,  $175.11  ; 
Porto  Rico,  $50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Dr.  I.  H.  Correll,  Tsu,  Kyoto,  $5.  .  .  .  1,511  95 
St.  Mary's  (West)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Train- 
ing-school, Sendai.  Tokyo,  $15  ; 
"Bishop  Whitaker"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  School,  Cape  Mount,  Africa, 
$10  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Leila  Bull,  Osaka, 

Kyoto.   $25   50  00 

St.  Matthew's  ( Francisville)  :  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Magoun,   Sp.  for  work  of  Bishop 

Brooke.    Oklahoma   5  00 

St.  Matthias's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev. 

E.  J.  Lee,  Anking,  Wuhu   2  00 
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St.  Paul's  (Aramingo)  :  Gen   5  00 

St.  Paul's  (Chestnut  Hill):  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  "Kinsolving"  scholarship, 
Brazil    15  00 

St.  Paul's  Memorial  (Overbrook)  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  "Richard  Newton"  scholarship, 
Cuttington  Collegiate  and  Divinity- 
school,  Africa,  $5 ;  "W.  Beaumont 
Whitney"  scholarship,  Cuba,  $5  ; 
training,  Sendai,  Tokyo,  $5   15  00 

St.  Peter's :  Wo.  Aux.,  "Anna  M. 
Stevens  Memorial"  scholarship.  Girls' 
Training-school,  St.  Paul's  River, 
Africa,  $5  ;  Training-school  for 
Bible-women,  Hankow,  $5  ;  "Dr. 
Twing  Memorial"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $5 ; 
"W.  Beaumont  Whitney"  scholarship, 
Cuba,  $5   20  00 

St.  Peter's  (Germantown)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Anna  J.  Rumney"  scholarship,  St. 
Paul's  College,  Tokyo   50  00 

St.  Philip's  :  Men's  Forward  Movement, 

Gen   220  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  Gen.,  $469.19  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
"Anna  M.  Stevens  Memorial"  schol- 
arship. Girls'  Training  Institute, 
St.  Paul's  River,  Africa,  $4 ;  "W. 
Beaumont  Whitney"  scholarship, 
Cuba,  $5   478  19 

St.  Timothy's  (Roxborough)  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund        5  00 

Church  of  the  Saviour  (West)  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  "Sarah  Neal"  scholar- 
ship. Girls'  Training  Institute,  Af- 
rica, $5  ;  Sp.  for  "Kinsolving"  schol- 
arship, Brazil,  $3 ;  S.  S.,  Sp.  for 
the  work  among  children,  Porto 
Rico,   $10   18  00 

Zion:  Dom.  and  Frn   24  60 

Allen  Lane  (Mt.  Airy),  Buttercup 
Cottage,   Sp.   for  the  benefit  of  St. 

Agnes's  School,  Anking,  Wuhu   60  00 

"Friends  of  Bishop  Brent,"  salary  of 
a    medical    missionary,  Philippine 

Islands    200  00 

"M.  P.,"  $50,  "A.  W.  P.,"  $50,  Sp. 

for  Dr.  I.  H.  Correll,  Tsu,  Kyoto...     100  00 

Mrs.    Linda    F.    Pancoast,    Sp.  for 

Nevada    50  00 

Miss  Isabella  T.  Tatham,  Gen   10  00 

Arthur  W.  Booz,  Sp.  for  rescue  work 
of  Rev.  Yoshimichi  Suguira,  Tokyo, 
$5  ;    for   work   of    Rev.    Mr.  Wood, 

at  Wuchang,  Hankow,   $5   10  00 

Katherine  Buckley,  Sp.  for  St.  Mary's 
Orphanage,  Shanghai,  for  children 
whom  nobody  wants,  $1  ;  Sp.  for 
Mission  Home,  Shiflett  Hollow,  Blue 
Ridge,  Virginia,  to  educate  one  child, 
$5 ;  Sp.  for  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for 
Tuberculosis.  Arizona.  Memorial  "R. 
V.  B.,"  $1  ;  Sp.  for  Clara  L.  Web- 
ster, Mission  School,  Asheville,  $1..  8  00 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  E.  J.  Lee,  Anking, 
Wuhu,  $25  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Mann, 
Tokyo,  for  building  church,  Nikko, 
$50  ;  "A  Member,"  Sp.  for  Rev.  E. 
J.  Lee,  Anking,  Wuhu,  $5  ;  "R.  M. 
L.,"  Mission  Study  Class,  alumnas 
profits  of  Missionary  Calendars,  1910, 
for  Foreign  Missions,  toward  sal- 
aries of  native  priests,  $4   84  00 

Wayne — St.  Mary's  Memorial :  Gen., 
$75  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "W.  Beaumont  Whit- 
ney" scholarship,  Cuba,  $5  ;  Sp.  for 
"Sarah  Neal"  scholarship,  Girls' 
Training  Institute,  Africa,  $5   85  00 

West  Whiteland — St.  Paul's  (Glen- 
lock)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  "Pennsylvania  Wo. 
Aux."  scholarship.  Hooker  Memorial 
School,   Mexico   3  00 

Wyncote — All  Hallows' :  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund, 
$1  ;  Sp.  for  "John  W.  Wood"  schol- 
arship. Cuba,  $5   6  00 


Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Domestic 
Committee,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Brent, 
for  purchase  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
cathedral,  Manila,  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, $100 ;  Sp.  at  discretion  of 
Bishop     Brent,    Philippine  Islands, 

$25    125  OC 

Junior  Wo.  Aux.  (of  which  offering 

at  annual  service,  $34.49)   Gen   49  9^ 

"McL,"  for  catechist  under  Rev.  J. 
W.  Nichols,  Shanghai,  for  October..  2  Oa 
Offertory  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor and  Bishop  Suffragan  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  Philadel- 
phia, on  October  28th,  1911,  Gen...     632  30 

Pittsburgh 

Ap.  $188.66  ;  Sp.  $878.00 
Bellevue — Epiphany :     $20,     S.  S., 

$6.35,    Gen   26  35 

Craeton — Nativity  S.  S.  :  Gen   5  44 

Latrobe — St.    Luke's    Mission :  Dom. 

and   Frn   14  35- 

McKeesport — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   9  32" 

Pittsburgh — Calvary :  Sp.  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Rev.  John  G.  Magill,  Shanghai, 
$878 ;  Miss  M.  E.  Brown,  for  work 

among  whites,  Alaska,  $10   888  00- 

Incarnation  (Knoxville)  :  Gen   12  50 

St.  John's:  Gen   12  00 

ScoTTSDALE — St.  Bartholomew's  :   Gen.       8  25- 

Tarentum — St.  Barnabas's  :  Gen   5  45 

Wayne  Township — St.  Michael's  :  Gen  10  00* 
Miscellaneous — Mrs.  Ormsby  Phil- 
lips, for  "Ormsby  Phillips"  scholar- 
ship, St.  John's  University,  Shang- 
hai, $50  ;  for  "Clifford  Stevenson" 
scholarship.  Girls'  Training  Insti- 
tute, Paul's  River,  Africa,  $25   75  OO' 

Quincy 

Ap.  $123.86 

Canton — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   1  65- 

Galesburg — Grace:    Gen   10  00 

Galva — Holy  Communion  :  Gen   32  00- 

Knoxville — St.  Martha's  School :  Gen.  5  00- 

St.  Mary's  :  Gen   15  00 

MoLiNE — Christ  Church  :  Gen   33  00- 

Peoria — St.  Paul's:   Gen   16  46- 

Preemption — St.   John's:   Gen   10  75' 

Rhode  Island 

Ap.  $343.55  ;  Sp.  $965.00 

AsHTON — St.  John's:  Gen   15  00- 

Barrington — St.    Matthew's    (West)  : 

Gen   7  61 

Bristol — St.  Michael's  :  Gen   30  00" 

East  Providence — St.  Mary's  :  Gen. .  .        8  49 

Lonsdale — Christ  Church:  Gen   100  00- 

Newport — Rev.  George  Grenville  Mer- 
rill's S.  S.  Class,  Summer  Session, 
Sp.  for  Bishop  Rowe's  work,  Alaska.      35  OO' 

"A  Friend,"  Gen.  .  .*  2  10 

Portsmouth — St.   Paul's  :    Gen   16  ,00 

Providence^ — Grace  :  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's 

College,  Tokyo    100  00- 

St.  James's  :  Gen   12  10' 

St.  John's  :  Indian,  $20  ;  Gen.,  $1.50  ; 
Gen.,  Forward  Movement,  $33.21 ; 
Dom.  and  Frn.,  $97.54 ;  Sp.  for 
work  of  the  Church  Institute  for 
Negroes,  $200  ;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's 
College  Building  Fund,  Tokyo,  $30  ; 
"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Church  Exten- 
sion Fund,  Porto  Rico,  $100  ;  "A 
Friend,"  Sp.  for  Porto  Rico,  Church 
Extension  Fund,  in  memory  of  "C. 
G.    S.,"   $500   982  25 

Sacramento 

Ap.  $59.89 
Miscellaneous  —  Opening  service  of 

the  Eighth  Missionary  District,  Gen.      59  S9 
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South  Carolina 

Ap.  $132.55;  Sp.  $8.00 

Aiken — St.  Thaddeus's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  Hunter  Lewis,  Mesilla 
Park,  New  Mexico   5  00 

Camden — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   10  00 

Charleston — St.    John's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   20  00 

St.  Luke's :  Wo.  Aux.,  "N.  S.  Wilson" 
Day-school,  Hankow,  $10  ;  Gen., 
$10.55 ;  M.  E.  Pinkney  Fund,  Wo. 
Aux.,  Bible-woman,  Tokyo,  $10....      30  55 

St.  Philip's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $15  ; 
Chapter  B,  salary  of  Miss  McCol- 
lough,  Porto  Rico,  $5   20  00 

Ci/EMSON  College  —  Holy  Trinity 
Church :  Junior  Aux.,  salary  of  as- 
sistant for-  Miss  McCollough,  Porto 
Rico,  $1  ;  Bishop  Capers  Day-school, 
Hankow,  $1;  Gen.,  $5   7  00 

COLUMBLA. — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  Wo.  Aux.,  Bible-woman,  Han- 
kow   5  00 

Edisto  Island — Trinity  Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Frn   10  00 

Etjtawville — Epiphany  :    Gen   21  00 

Greenville  —  Christ  Church ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  salary  of  Miss  Law- 
ton,    Asheville   1  00 

Laurens — Epiphany  :  Wo.  Aux.,  sal- 
ary of  assistant    for    Miss  McCul- 

I     lough,  Porto  Rico   5  00 

!     "C.  B.  S.,"  Gen   4  00 

!  Spartanburg — Advent :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 

for  salary  of  Miss  Lawton,  Asheville        2  00 

Southern  Ohio 

[  Ap.  $509.06  ;  Sp.  $46.47 

Cincinnati — Advent:     Dom.,  $13.29; 

I    Frn.,  $11.10;  Gen.,  $75.61   100  00 

^Church  of  Our  Saviour:  Gen   228  10 

Epiphany:    Gen   36  67 

Srace  (College  Hill)  :  Gen   4  50 

:^IRCLEVILLE — St.  PhiUp's  :  Gen   15  00 

CJoLUMBus — St.  John's  Chapel:  Sp.  to- 
ward travelling  expenses  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  Deloria  and  Holmes,  South 

Dakota   !   9  51 

Paul's:  Gen   100  00 

M.  PhiUp's:  Gen   17  94 

^^rinity  Church:  $35.38,  S.  S.,  $1.58, 
Sp.  toward  travelling  expenses  of 
Rev.   Messrs.    Deloria    and  Holmes, 

South   Dakota   36  96 

)ayton — St.  Margaret's  :  Gen   5  00 

treenville — St.  Paul's  :  Dom.  and 
Frn   1  85 

Southern  Virginia 

Ap.  $152.93  ;  Sp.  $861.63 
.UGUSTA    Co. — Stuart    Hall  (Staun- 
ton) ;   "Patty  Watkins"  scholarship. 
Girls'    Training     Institute,  Africa, 
$25  ;     Sp.     for    Osuga  Orphanage, 

Tokyo,    $20   45  00 

ATH  Co. — St.  Luke's  (Hot  Springs)  : 
Deaf-mute  work,   $5  ;    S.    S.,  Gen., 

I  $29.24    34  24 

1  BDFORD     Co. — St.     John's     Parish  : 
\  Peaks  Branch,  Wo.  Aux.,  for  salary 
of    Rev.    H.    St.    George  Tucker, 

I  Tokyo    3  00 

jRUNswiCK  Co. — St.  Luke's  (Edger- 
I  ton)  :      (Apportionment,  1910-11) 

I  Gen   2  00 

Umpbell    Co. — Grace    (Mt.    Athos)  : 

i  Dom.,  $1.50,  Frn.,  $1.50   3  00 

j  .  Paul's  (Lynchburg)  :  Gen   5  00 

I  JMBERLAND    Co. — St.    Jamcs's   ( Car- 
j  tersville)  :  "A  Member,"  Sp.  for  the 
I  Alaskan     small-pox    sufferers,  "In 
Memoriam"    1  00 


DiNwiDDiE    Co. — St.    Paul's  (Peters- 
burg) :    Sp.   for  St.   Paul's  College, 

Tokyo    24  63 

Halifax  Co. — Christ  Church  Chapel 
(Houston)  :    (Apportionment,  1910- 

11)    Gen   1  00 

St.  Thomas's  (Clarkton)  :  Gen   3  00 

James  City  Co.  —  Bruton  Parish 
(Williamsburg):  Dom.,  $20;  Gen., 
$19.70 ;   Frn.,   $24  ;   Sp.   for  Harry 

Taylor,  m.d.,  Wuhu,  $1   64  70 

Nelson    Co. — Christ    Church     S.  S. 

(Schuyler)  :    Gen   1  31 

Norfolk  Co. — Christ  Church  (Nor- 
folk) :  Mrs.  Castle,  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr. 
Tucker  for  furnishings  of  All  Saints' 

Church,    Tokyo   50  00 

St.  Peter's  S.  S.  (Norfolk)  :  Frn   2  60 

Wo.  Aux.   (Norfolk),   Jubilee  Offer- 
ing,   Forward     Movement,    Sp.  for 
Miss  Boyd,  Tokyo,  for  building  of  a 
boarding-house  for  girl  students....     750  00 
"G.    B.   P."    (Portsmouth),    Sp.  for 

Dr.  Woodward,  Anking,  Wuhu   15  00 

W.  C.  Hodgkins  ( Norfolk) ,  Gen ....  400 
Roanoke    Co. — St.    Paul's    (Salem)  : 

Gen   5  08 


Springfield 

Ap.  $20.00  ;  Sp.  $5.00 
Alton — St.    Paul's :    Wo.    Aux.,  "A 

Member,"  Gen   20  00 

Springfield — St.     Paul's :     Mrs.  W. 

Ruckel,    Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.    for  Mrs. 

Graves,  Shanghai,  for  a  slave  girl..        5  00 

Tennessee 

Ap.  $105.33  ;  Sp.  $30.00 
Bolivar — St.   Katherine's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   9  00 

Cleveland — St.  Luke's :  Sp.  for  the 
new    St.     John's     Church,  Osaka, 

Kyoto    14  00 

Franklin — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Bishop  Quintard"  scholarship,  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai,  $5 ;  Sp.  for 
Archdeacon    Wentworth,  Lexington, 

$1    6  00 

Knoxville — St.  John's  :  Gen   55  83 

Memphis — Emmanuel  Church:  Gen...      11  00 
St.  Luke's :  Wo.  Aux.,   "Bishop  Quin- 
tard"  scholarship,   St.  Mary's  Hall, 

Shanghai    2  00 

Nashville — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.  (of  which  Junior  Aux.,  $7.50), 
$20  ;  "Bishop  Quintard"  scholarship, 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai,  $2.50...      22  50 
Rossvievv^ — Grace :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 

Miss  Bull's  work,  Kyoto   15  00 

Texas 

Ap.  $10.00 
Trinity    Church :  Wo. 


Galveston  - 
Aux.,  Gen, 


10  CO 


Vermont 

Ap.  $190.14 
Bellovv^s    Falls — Immanuel    Church  : 

Gen   17  43 

Chester — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   10  95 

East  Berkshire — Calvary  :  Gen   11  21 

Manchester  Centre — Zion :  E.  L. 
Wyman,  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $5 ;  St. 
Paul's      School,  Lawrencevllle, 

Southern  Virginia,  $5   10  00 

Rutland — Trinity  Church:  Gen   30  00 

St.  Albans — St.  Luke's  :  Gen.,  $26.90  ; 

China,  $15   52 

Vershire — Thomas  Crook,  .Gen   2  00 

Wells — St.  Paul's:  Gen   4  00 

Winooski — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   2  65 

Woodstock — St.  James's  :  Gen   60  00 
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Virginia 

Ap.  $1,494.86 
Clarke     Co.  —  Grace     ( Berry  ville)  : 
Brotherhood   of   St.   Paul's  Chapter, 
No.  38,  for  feeding  of  one  of  Bishop 

Rowe's  dogs,  Alaska   8  33 

Meade  Me^norial  (White  Post)  :   Gen..         6  03 
Fairfax    Co. — Christ   Church  (Hern- 
don)  :    Gen   1  00 

Henrico  Co.- — Emmanuel  C  h  u  r  c  h 
(Richmond):  Dom.  and  Prn.,  $300; 

"In  Memoriam,"  Gen.,   $100   400  00 

St.  James's  (Richmond)  :  Gen   1,000  00 

St.  John's  (Richmond)  :  "A  Member," 
fnr  "Lewis  W.  Burton"  scholarship, 

St.   John's  School,  Africa   40  00 

St.  Mark's   (Richmond)  :  Gen   39  50 

Washington 

Ap.  $682.70  ;  Sp.  $104.00 
Washington,  D.  C. — Advent :  Gen  ....        1  8.5 

Ascension  :   Gen   200  00 

Christ  Church  (Georgetown):  Gen....       50  00 
St.     Marc/aret's  :      Dom.      and  Frn.. 
$285.17;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Van  Buren's 
work,  Porto  Rico,   $35  ;  "A  Parish- 
ioner,"  Sp.   for   Porto   Rico  Church 

Extension  Fund,   $5   325  17 

St.    Mattheic's    Chapel   S.   S.  :  Brazil, 

$25.32;  work  in  Alaska,  $25.33....       50  65 
St.    Stephen's    S.    S.*  :   Gen.,   $75.03  ; 
Sp.  for  Rev.  W.  E.  Warren  for  his 
work  at  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  $50...     125  03 
Wo.   Aux.,    Sp.    for   Bishop  Knight, 

Cuba    14  00 

Prince    George    Co. — Epiphanij  (For- 

restville)  :  Dom.,  $15;  Prn,  $5....       20  00 

Western  3Iassachusetts 

Ap.  $427.19  ;  Sp.  $64.50 

Athol — St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Au- 
gustine's School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina    1  00 

Easthampton — St.  Philip's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $1  ;  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern  "Vir- 
ginia,   $1   2  00 

HoLYOKE — St.  Paul's  :    Wo.    Aux.,  Sp. 

for  Bishop  Thomas,  Wyoming   35  50 

Lanesboro — St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  St. 
Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville,  South- 
ern  Virginia   1  00 

Ludlow — St.  Andreio's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Waynesville  Association  mission 
schools,    Asheville   5  00 

North  Brookfield — -Christ  Church 
Memorial  :  Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
$1.25;  St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrence- 
ville, Southern  Virginia,  $1.25  ; 
mountain  whites,  Asheville,  $1  ; 
Alaska  Supply  Fund,  $1  ;  Bible- 
woman,   Hankow,   $1   5  50 

Northampton — Gertrude   M.  Denison, 

Gen   10  00 

PiTTSFiELD — St.   Stephen's  :   Wo.  Aux., 

Sp.  for  Mrs.  Wetmore.  Asheville....       10  00 

Shelburne  Falls — Mrs.  F.  C.  H. 
Wendel,  Sp.  for  Aomori  Church 
Building  Fund,  Tokyo,  $2  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  Sp.  for  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $1.  .  .         3  00 

Springfield — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux., 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $1  ;  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern  Vir- 
ginia,   $1   2  00 

St.  Peter's  :  Wo.  Au»,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $3  ; 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville, 
Southern  Virginia,  $3  ;  work  among 


Negroes,   $1   7  00 

Stockbridge — St.  Paul's  :  For  the  "All 
Saints'  Day"  scholarship,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's School,  South  Dakota   60  00 

Van     Deu  sen  ville — Trinity    Church  : 

Gen   3  00 

WiLLiAMSTOWN — St.  Joliu's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Indian,  $1  ;  Japanese  Bible-woman, 
Honolulu,  $5  ;  Philippine  insurance, 
$3  ;  mountain  whites,  Asheville,  $1  ; 
Dom.,  $1  ;  Alaska  Supply  Fund,  $9  : 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $4  ;  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, $4  ;  work  among  Negroes,  $2  ; 
Bible-woman,  Hankow,  $5  ;  Cathedral 
School,  Havana,  Cuba,  $4  ;  Sp.  for 
Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund,  $1  ; 
Sp.  for  Mrs.  Wetmore,  Christ 
School,  Arden,  Asheville,  $10   50  00 

Worcester — AV  Saints' :  Gen   280  69 

"A  Friend,"  Frn   15  00 

Miscellaneous — Branch     Wo.  Aux., 

Negro    1  00 

Western  Michigan 

Ap.  $28.25  ;  Sp.  $10.00 
Allegan — "A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Chinese 

Famine  Fund   10  00 

Big  Rapids — St.  Andreio's  :  ( Appor- 
tionment,  1910-11)    Gen   18  25 

Hastings — Emmanuel  Church:  Gen...       10  00 

W^estem  New  York 

Ap.  $198.27  ;  Sp.  $75.00 

Buffalo — Grace  :  Dom.  and  Frn   50  00 

St.  Mary's-on-the-Hill :  (Apportion- 
ment,  1910-11)    Gen   50  00 

Canaseraga — Trinity  Church:  Dom...  5  00 
Kenmore — Advent:    Dom.    and   Frn..      10  00 

PiTTSFORD — Christ  Church  :  Gen   7  77 

Ripley — Trinity  Church:  Gen   10  00 

Rochester — St.    Luke's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Dom.,  $11.50;  Indian,  $4   15  50 

Miscellaneous — Branch  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.    for    life    insurance    of  Bishop 

Graves,    Shanghai    50  00 

Branch  Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop 

Griswold,  Salina   25  OQ 

Mrs.  Robert  Matthews,  "In  thankful 
memory  of  many  blessings,"  for  gen- 
eral   missions   50  00 

West  Texas 

Ap.  $159.38  ;  Sp.  $7,24 

Kerrville — E.  Gallbraith,  Frn   25  00 

San  Antonio — St.   John's :  Dom.  and 

Frn   10  00 

St.  Mark's  S.  S.*  :  Gen.,  $124.38  ;  S.  S., 
Sp.  for  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Shang- 
hai, $7.24   131  62 

West  Virginia 

Ap.  $206.67  ;  Sp.  $15.00 

Charles  Town — Zion  S.  S.  :  Gen   55 '56 

Loup  Creek  Missions — St.  Peter's 
(Glen  Jean),  $2.50,  St.  Andreio's 
(Macdonald),  $4.20,  St.  Mark's 
(Minden),  $3.56,  S.  S.  (Glen  Jean), 

$2.10,   Gen   12  36  j 

Martinsburg — Trinity   Church  :    Dom.  ' 

and  Frn   50  00  j 

Nelson  Parish — St.  Bartho^onieio's  ! 
(Leetown),  $10,  Church  of  the  Holy  \ 
Spirit  (Summit  Point),  $2.38,  Dom. 

and  Frn   12  28  ,' 

New  Martinsville — St.  Ann's  :  Gen  .  .      16  06  ; 

Okonoko — Epiphany  :  Gen   14  00 

Union — All  Saints':  Gen   6  41 

Weston — St.  Paul's  :  Sp.  for  Dr.  C.  M. 

Lee,  Shanghai,  for  instruments   15  OC 

Wheeling — St.   Matthew's  :   Gen   40  OC 
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Missionary  Districts 

Arizona 

Ap.  $38.80 
Globe — St.  John's  :  Dom.,  $6.65  ;  Frn., 

$5.15    11  80 

P'HCENix — Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux., 

Frn   17  00 

Tucson — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   10  00 

Asheville 

Aj).  $20.37  ;  S2}-  $5.00 

Bessemer  City — St.  Andrexiys  :  Gen. .  .  50 

Gastonia — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   50 

Haw  Creek — Trinity  Church:  Dom...  52 

High  Shoals — St.  John's:  Gen   50 

Saluda — Transfiguration  :  Gen   17  25 

WiLKESBORO — St.  Paul's  V  Gen.,  $1.10  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,   Sp.  for  work  at  Aomori, 

Tokyo,  $5   6  10 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

Ap.  $28.88 

Ada — Mission:   Gen   5  14 

A  T  o  K  A — Mission:  (Apportionment, 

1910-11)   Gen   5  25 

CoALGATE — St.  Peter's:  (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)  Gen   7  26 

Lehigh — St.  Andreto's  :  (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)  Gen   3  15 

Philip  s — Mission  :  ( Apportionment, 

1910-11)    Gen   2  00 

Salpulpa — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd S.  S.  :  Gen   5  00 

Wagoner — St.  James's  S.  S.  :  Gen....        1  08 

Idaho 

Ap.  $5.72 

Nampa — Grace  :   Gen   5  72 

Kearney 

Ap.  $23.82  ;  Sp.  $15.00 

Kearney — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   1  87 

Kearney  Military  Academy,  Gen....         7  80 
North   Platte — Church   of   Our  Sa- 
viour:   Gen.,    $14.15;  "Members," 
Sp.    for    launch    for    Point  Hope, 
Alaska,  $15   29  15 

Nevada 

Ap.  $25.85 

Ely — St.  Bartholomew's  :  Gen   5  00 

Fallon — Trinity  Church:  Gen   10  85 

Virginia  City — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   10  00 

NeAv  Mexico 

Ap.  $156.75 
Gallup — Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

Gen   6  75 

(TEXAS) 

Et  Paso — St.  Clement's  :  Gen   150  00 

North  Dakota 

Ap.  $73.45  ;  Sn.  $25.00 

Bismarck — St.  George's  :  Gen   5  00 

Cannon  Ball — Gen   8  00 

Devil's  Lake — Advent:  Gen   25  00 

Forman — Gen   2  20 

Fessenden — Gen   5  00 

^(Fort  Yates — Gen   2  25 

McClusky — ^Gen   7  00 

I  MoNANGO — Gen   2  00 

Pembina — Grace  :    Gen   1  00 

Red  Hail — St.  Gabriel's:  Gen   1  00 

Towner — St.  Mark's:  Gen   15  00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux..  Sp.  for  the 
endowment  of  a  scholarshio  for  one 
year  in   St.  Mary's-in-the-Mountain, 

Sewanee,   Tennessee   25  00 

Oklahoma 

Ap.  .<R45.71  ;  Sp.  $16.00 
Ardmore — St.     Philip's:  (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)   Gen   5  00 


Chickasha  — ■  .Jubilee    Offering,  Wo. 

Aux.,  Forward  Movement,  Gen   5  00 

Oklahoma  City — .Jubilee  Offering,  Wo. 
Aux.,  Forward  Movement,  Gen., 
$30.71  ;  Sp.  for  Deaconess  Hart, 
Hankow,   $14   44  71 

Pawnee — Jubilee   Offering,   Wo.  Aux., 

Forward  Movement,  Gen   5  00 

Miscellaneous — -"Thankful,"    Sp.  for 

relief  of  Chinese  famine  sufferers...         2  00 

Salina 

Ap.  $13.09 
Formoso — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   50 

Hays — Wo.    Aux.    (of    which  Babies' 

Branch,  $1.39),  Gen   5  89 

Salina  —  Christ     Church     Cathedral  : 

Babies'  Branch,  Gen   46 

Wakeeney — Heavenly  Rest :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   6  24 

South  Dakota 

Ap.  $160.64 
SissETON  Agency — St.  John  Baptist's  : 

Indian    1  75 

St.  Mary's  :  Indian   3  00 

Standing  Rock  Mission — Grand  River 

Station  :  Frn   1  18 

St.  John  Baptist's  :  Frn   28  63 

B ALZ.AS— Incarnation  :   Gen   1  90 

Watert'own — Trinity  Cliurch  :  $21,  S. 

S.,*   $94.12,   Gen   115  12 

Winner— Trfn/ii/  Church:  Gen   3  06 

WooNSOCKET — St.  Luke's:  (Apportion- 
ment. 1910-11)   Gen   6  00 

Southern  Florida 

Sp.  $5.00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Deaconess 
Parkehill,  Sp.  for  Miss  Lulu  Boyd 
for  house  to  be  built  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  to  take  in  and  protect  the  fe- 
male  Japanese  students   5  00 

Spokane 

Ap.  $17.40 
Ellensburg — Grace :     For    work  in 

Alaska   .       12  40 

WiNTHROP — Mission  :   Gen   5  00 

Utah 

Ap.  $20.00  :  Sp.  $35.50 
Ogden — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  : 

Sp.  for  launch.  Point  Hope,  Alaska..  10  50 
Men's    Club,   Sp.   for  launch,  Point 

Hope,  Alaska   20  00 

Salt   Lake   City — St.   Paul's :    L.  A. 

Austin,  for  Japan   20  00 

Paul  F.  King,  Sp.  for  launch.  Point 

Hope,   Alaska   5  00 

Western  Colorado 

Ap.  $73.37  ;  Sp.  $6  00 

Cardiff — -Mission  :   Gen   4  00 

Glenwood — St.  Barnabas's  :  Gen   26  17 

Grand  Valley — Mission:  Gen   10  00 

Grand  Junction^ — St.   Matthew's  :  Sp. 

for  launch.  Point  Hope,  Alaska   6  00 

Hotchkiss — St.  George's:  Gen   5  00 

Lake  City — St.  James's  :  Gen   5  00 

Marble — St.  Paul's  ,:  Gen   4  45 

Ouray — St.  John's  :  Gen   3  75 

Paonia — Mission  :  Gen   6  00 

Palisade — St.  Paxil's  :  Gen   1  00 

Red  Cliff — Mission  :  Gen   8  00 

Wyoming 

Ap.  $7.00 

Basin — St.  Andrew's  :  Episcopal  Guild, 

Gen   5  00 

Lusk — St.  George's  :  Gen   2  00 
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AcknoAvledgments 


Foreign  Missionary  Districts 

Ap.  $162.22 

Africa 

Liberia — Trinity  Church  S.  S.  (Mon- 
rovia) :  Gen   30  00 

"A   Friend,"  Wo.    Aux.,   salary  of 

Miss  Ida  N.  Porter,  Shanghai   112  50 

SiNOE — St.  Paul's  (Greenville):  Gen..       15  00 

Greece 

Athens — "B.  M.  M.,"  Forward  Move- 


Offering  in  St.  John's,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  during  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  Fourth  Missionary 
Department,  Sp.  for  work  of  Rev.  K. 

Hayakawa,  Osaka,  Kyoto   104  35 

League  for  Eastern  Oregon,  Sp.  for 

Bishop  Paddock,  Eastern  Oregon....      65  00 

Gen   71 


Legacies 


ment.   Gen . 


Miscellaneous 


4  72 


Ap.  $14,419.68  ;  Sp.  $1,599.79 
Specific  Deposit,  $12,291.03 
Interest,      Dom.,      $3,097.32  ;  Frn., 
$2,139.43  ;     Gen.,     $3,153.21  ;  Sp., 
$1,430.44  ;     Specific    Deposit,  $12,- 

291.03   22  111  43 

United  Offering,  Wo.  Aux.,  1910,  on 
account  of  appropriations  to  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1911,  Dom.,   $3,000  ;  Frn., 

$3,000    6,000  00 

Offering  at  the  special  session  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  in  Calvary 
Church,  New  York,  Gen   29  01 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  month  . . . 
Amount  previously  acknowledged  


Conn.,  Meriden — Estate  of  Lemuel  J. 
Curtis,  Dom.,  $49.03  ;  Indian,  $98.05  ; 
Negro,  $98.05  ;  Frn.,  $24.52  

Conn.,  New  Haven — Estate  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  H.  Boardman,  Dom  4, 

N.  J.,  Elizabeth — Estate  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Collingwood,  to  the  Society. 

N.  Y.,  New  York — Estate  of  Daniel  T. 
Hoag,  to  the  Society  2, 

Penn.,  Philadelphia — Estate  of  Miss 
Maria  Blanchard,  for  St.  Paul's 
School,  Tokyo,  to  be  used  for  build- 
ings  10 

Penn.,  Philadelphia — Estate  of  Miss 
Maria  Blanchard,  to  be  Invested. ...  20 

R.  I.,  Newport — Estate  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Titus  Zabriskie,  to  the  Society  5 

W.  N.  Y.,  Buffalo — Estate  of  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Smith,  Dom.,  $5,034.28  ; 
Frn.,    $5,034.29  10 


269  65 

008  33 

500  00 

850  00 

,000  00 

,000  00 

,075  00 

,068  57 


$121,566  34 
69,664  98 


Total  from  all  sources  since  September  ist. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS 


Receipts  divided  according  to  purposes 
to  wliich  tliey  are  to  be  applied 

Applicable  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  Board 

Legacies,  the  disposition  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

Special  gifts  forwarded  to  objects  named  by  donors 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  of  the  Board 

Legacies   for  investment  

Specific  Deposits  


Total. 


Received 
during 

November 

$  46,029  49 

22,771  55 

10,474  27 
30,000  00 
12,291  03 

$121,566  34 


Amounts 

previously 
Acknowledged 

$51,994  55 

3,039  50 
14,606  55 


24  38 


$191,231  32 


Total 

98,024  04 

25,811  05 

25,080  85 
30,000  0* 
12,315  4: 


$69,664  98 


$191,231  3; 


Total  receipts  from  September  1st,  1911,  to  December  1st,  1911,  applicable  upon  the  appropria 
tions,  divided  according  to  the  sources  from  which  they  have  come,  and  compared  with  the  cor 
responding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Legacies  are  not  included  in  the  following  items,  as  thei 
disposition  is  not  determined  by  the  Board  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


To  Dec.  1, 
Source  1911 
congregations   $42,117  7 


1.  From 

2.  From 

3.  From 

4.  From 

5.  From 
From 

7.  Miscellaneous  items. 


individuals. 

Sunday-schools  

Woman's  Auxiliary. 
Forward  Movement, 
interest  


10,835  49 
4,314  36 
7,915  78 

14',78i'85 
58  77 


Total   $80,024  04 

S.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   18,000  00 


To  Dec.  1, 
1910 

$43,398  86 
13,726  87 
2,280  76 
7,397  82 
3,000  00 
13,282  45 
878  31 

"83,965  07 
18,000  00 


2,033  60 
517  96 


1,499  40 


Decreas 

1,281  0 
2,891  3 

'3,666'"  6 
■ '819' 5 


$3,941  C 


5,941  ( 


Total   $98,024  04  $101,965  07  

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1ST,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,315,804  C 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003  £ 

Total   $1,487,808  C 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   98,024  C 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912...   $1,389,783  J 


^  Hint  to  the  Homeless 

By 

FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

My  Friend — Do  you  remember  the  Home  of 
tur  Boyhood — in  the  Country?  Most  City  Men 
Te  Born  in  the  Country,  and  most  of  their 
lildren's  Children  will  be  Born  in  the  Coun- 
%  'and  the  Reasons  are  Many  and  Obvious.  If 
were  born  in  the  Country,  You  will  never 
rget  the  Old  Home.  It  was  just  a  simple,  un- 
tentious  House,  set  about  with  big  trees, 
th  circling  meadows  and  fields  rich  with  the 
)imiS'e  of  harvest. 

nside  the  House  was  the  Table  spread  with 
>wy  linen,  the  Big  restful  Beds,  the  Old  Open 
)  oj  -eplace,  and  the  old  Family  Bible,  holding  the 
iple  annals  of  the  Family  and  the  Heart  and 
iscience  of  the  Home.  And  when  you  came 
me  from  the  Fields,  there  was  always  assur- 
of  good 


Id  08 
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n  g  s  to 
when 
"Put 
u  r  feet 
der  Fa- 
s  Ta- 
f  0  r 
her  was 
ere  to 
to  That, 
those 
Father 
to  you 
Great- 
Man  in 
t  h  e 
Id,  and 
still  re- 
him  as 
Grand 
Man. 
tvas  just 
ain  far- 
a  sim- 
upright 


"Hiding  Behind  Papa's  Bank  Account. 


tbei ,  with  no  Mortgage  on  his  Roof,  no  Lien  on 
Growing  Crops,  Master  of  His  Land,  and 
er  of  Himself, 
suppose  You  often  ask  Yourself  why  You 
't  stick  to  the  Old  Home,  with  its  assurance 
eace  and  Plenty.    I  know  Why.    It  was 
3  Jail  of  the  City.    It  Lured  You  and  Fooled 
just  as  it  has  thousands  of  your  Fellows, 
have  long  since  learned  that  your  Progress 
e  City  was  more  apparent  than  Real;  that 
are  Like  the   Slave  on  the  Treadmill — 
jys  striving,  but  never  really  getting  on. 
1  so,  To-day,  there  is  Another  Call  that 
at  Your  Heartstrin'gs  and  makes  You  Re- 
for  the  Future.     It  is  the  Call  of  the 
try.    It  is  a  Call  that  i    Ever  Old  and 
New,  and  it  is  Growing  every  Day.  More 


ase  send  me  your  book,  "Independence 


003  9  Ten  Acres 
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January  issue  Spirit  of  Missions. 


and  More  Men  are  leaving  the  dust  and  grime 
of  the  City's  Streets,  and  taking  their  Children 
out  into  the  Clear  Sunlight  in  the  Country, 
where  they  will  be  as  Healthy  and  Happy  as 
You  were  in  your  Boyhood  Home. 

How  about  You,  My  Friend?  Why  don't  You 
give  your  Boy  and  Girl  a  Square  Deal  and  an 
Even  Chance?  You  ought  to  Try  and  give 
Them  a  Real  Home,  and  You  ought  to  start 
NOW.  And  I  would  Further  advise  you  to  get 
a  Home  in  the  Rain  Belt  of  Gulf  Coast,  Texas, 
where  you  can  grow  Three  big  Crops  a  Year  on 
the  same  soil,  without  Irrigation  or  Fertilization. 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas? 
Do  You  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
$1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  Our  Coun- 
try? If  you  Do  Not  know  these  things,  you 
should  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you  must 
not  fail  to  get  our  Book,  which  contains  nearly 
100  photographs  of  growing  Crops,  etc. 

What  would  You  think  of  a  little  Town  of  about 

1,200  People 
situated 
near  our 
L  a  n  d  s , 
where  they 
ship  on  an 
average  of 
$  4  0  0,0  0  0 
worth  of 
Fruits,  Veg- 
e  t  a  b  1  e  s  , 
Poultry, 
Eggs,  etc.,  a 
Year?  Dur- 
ing 19  10 
this  Com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y 
shipped 
nearly  $100,- 
0  0  0  worth 
of  Straw- 
berries 
alone. 

We  are  sit- 
uated with- 
in conven- 
ient shipping  distance  of  three  Good  Railroads, 
and  in  addition  to  this  have  the  inestimable 
Advantage  of  Water  Transportation  through 
the  Sp'lendid  Harbors  of  Galveston  and  Velasco, 
so  that  our  Freight  Rates  are  cut  Practically 
in  Half. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  Healthful  and  Su- 
perior to  that  of  California  or  Florida — Winter 
and  Summer — owing  to  the  constant  Gulf 
Breeze. 

Our  Contract  embodies  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance,  and  should  You  die,  or  become 
totally  Disabled,  Your  Family,  or  any  one  else 
You  name,  will  get  the  Farm — ^without  the 
Payment  of  another  Penny.  We  will  abso- 
lutely Refund  Your  Money  if  you  should  be 
Dissatisfied,  according  to  the  Terms  of  our 
Guarantee. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book.  Fill  out  the  blank 
space  in  the  first  column  with  Your  Name  and 
Address,  plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Texas-Gulf  Realty  Company,  1338  Peoples  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  111.  Read  it  carefully,  and 
then  use  Your  Own  Good  Judgment. 
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MISSIONARIES,  Save  MONE,Y, 

time  and  energy  by  purchasing  your  outfits,  clothing,  household  articles,  books,  tools, 
food-stuffs,  furniture,  sewing-machines,  practically  everything  you  need  from  one  housCc 

YOU  HAVE  IMPORTANT  WORK  TO  DO.  Your  time  is  precious.  Do  not  waste  it  by 
attempting  to  teach  the  export  business  to  indifferent  American  merchants.  Do  not  allow  so-called 
"missionary  discounts"  to  induce  you  to  intrust  the  furnishing  of  your  supplies  to  firms  ignorant 
of  the  many  requirements  for  shipping  abroad.  We  guarantee  Latest  Goods,  Best  Quality,  Lowest 
Prices,  and,  best  of  all,  We  Guarantee  Safe  Arrival  at  Foreign  Ports.  You  run  no  risk 
when  you  buy  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Our  Golden  Rule  of  Business  for  38  years  has  been 
"Treat  Our  Customers  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  if  we  were  the  buyers." 

We  Sell  More  Goods  Direct  to  Missionaries  in  the 
Field  than  All  Other  American  Houses  Combined 

We  understand  all  requirements  as  to  packing,  invoicing  and  shipping.  We  are  especially 
strong  in  India,  Africa  and  the  Levant,  where  hundreds  of  missionaries  are  proving  by  their  regu- 
lar orders  that  they  can  get  better  goods  and  better  service  from  our  house  than  from  any  other 
source  of  supply. 


Thirty  days  from  Chicago  to  the  Orient,  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  regardless  of  meas- 
urement for  any  and  all  classes  of  goods,  is  our  carload  rate  through  from 
Chicago  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 


We  are  the  only  merchants  in  America  having  enough  tonnage  to  secure  the  carload  rate  on 
mixed  merchandise  for  our  customers.  We  do  a  large  forwarding  business  for  other  shippers  to 
the  Orient,  at  a  great  saving  to  them.  $2.00  per  100  lbs.  is  our  rate  for  all  goods  not  sold  by  us ; 
which  is  $1.00  less  than  the  regular  first-class  rate  open  to  occasional  shippers.  Missionaries 
tell  us  they  not  only  save  money  by  dealing  with  us,  but  they  also  receive  their 
goods  in  less  time  and  in  better  condition.  If  you  want  to  send  goods  to  missionaries  any- 
where in  the  world,  buy  the  goods  of  us  ;  get  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience,  our  unlimited 
guarantee  of  safe  delivery,  and  our  exclusive  shipping  arrangements.  Full  carload  of  freight  for 
the  Orient  1-eaves  our  shipping  platform  for  Pacific  steamers,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each 
■week.  A  copy  of  our  large  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  to  any  missionary,  or  to 
friends  desiring  to  send  goods  to  the  mission  fields.  If  you  are  about  to  purchase  an  outfit  or 
have  goods  to  ship,  write  MR.  M.  D.  HOWELL,  Export  Manager.  He  will  gladly  give  you  any 
Information  desired. 

FOREIGN  mvisioN   MoHtgomery  Ward  a  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Theological  Department 


of  the 


University  oi  the  South 


SEWANEE,  TENN. 


For  Catalogue  and  Other 
Information  Address 
REV.  C.  K.  BENEDICT,  Dean. 


Berkeley 
Divinity  School 

Middletoivn,  Connecticut 

For  Students  of  Theology 

Also  Society  of  Sacred  Study 
for  the  Alumni.  For  cata- 
logues and  bulletins,  address 
the  Dean. 
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fi  MidSionary  Carol. 

Dedicated  to  the  Sunday  School  Auxiliary. 


Words  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollitt. 
-i- 


Rev.  J.  D.  Hereon. 


1.  Do  you  hear  the  chil-dren  cry-ing 

2.  Do  you  hear  the  chil-dren  sing-ing 

3.  How  the  Al  -  le  -  lu  -  ias  swell-ing 


In  the  night,  In  the  night? 
In  the  light,  In  the  light? 
On  the  airj    On  the  air, 


1 


Of  deep  hea-then  dark-ness,  sigh  ing  For  the  light,  For  the  light. 
Far  and  near  their  off' rings  bringing,  Shining  bright,  Shining  bright. 
Speak  the  glad  news  they  are  tell-ing  Ev-'ry- where,  Ev-'ry-where. 


1  -Kir 


i 


r 


How  their  lit-tle  hands  up-lift      To   re-ceive  the  price-less  gift 
To  the  Christ-child's  feet  they  bear  Loving  hearts  and  off'rings  rare 
To  the  lit  -  tie  lift-ed    hands  Comes  the  gift,  in  far  -  off  lands. 


fi-^-       *  5 


That  the  Ohrist-cliild  brings  to  Hess  them  With  His  love  and  life  and  light. 
That  the  lit  -  tie  ones  in  darkness,  Far  a-way  may  see  the  light. 
For  the  loving  Ohrist-child,li8t'iiing,  Hears  the  lit-tle  children's  pray'r. 

I 


(2- 


Reprinted  from  "The  Parish  Choir." 
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From  Stereograph,  Copyright,  1907,  by  Underwood  <&  Underwood.  New  York 


THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS  OP  JAPAN 
See  page  1^0  of  thi::  issue 
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fflE  SPIEIT  OP  MISSIONS 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 


JOHN  W.  WOOD,  Editor 


HUGH  L,.  BURLESON,  Associate  Editor 


Vol. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


Numbers  have 

The  Eleventh 
Children's 
Number 


IN  the  ten  years  during  which  they 
have  been  issued,  the  Children's 
been  increasingly  ef- 
fective educational 
forces  in  the 
Church,  reaching 
last  year  150,000 
homes.  The  present 
Number  begins  a  new  decade  and  is  some- 
what different  from  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  The  articles  have  been  selected, 
and  the  magazine  made  up,  with  the  chil- 
dren in  mind,  rather  than  their  elders. 
It  is,  we  hope,  an  issue  which  the  chil- 
dren will  enjoy  even  more  fully  than  has 
been  the  case  in  former  years. 

And  we  are  confident  that  whatever 
reaches  the  children  will  reach  and  in- 
terest grown  people  as  well.  Therefore 
we  put  forth  this  Children's  Number 
believing  that  though  it  has  been  con- 
structed with  a  view  lo  making  an  ap- 
peal to  the  child,  it  will  not  be  less  effec- 
tive and  interesting  to  older  readers. 

THE  leaves  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions this  month  open  in  welcome 
to  many  a  reader  who,  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  is  a 
stranger  to  our  hos- 
pitality. This  hap- 
pens by  grace  of 
the  fact  that  thou- 
salesmen     in  Sun- 


To  the  Stranger 
IVithin  Our 
Gates 


sands    of  little 


day-schools  all  over  the  country  will 
be  bringing  this  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  men  and  women  who 
have  little  interest  in  missionary 
magazines. 

You  who  read  these  words,  perhaps 
bought  this  issue  because  some  child, 
whose  bright  smile  and  eager  request  you 
could  not  resist,  gave  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing.  That  child  was  not 
only  seeking  to  collect  missionary  money 
from  you,  but  was  also,  please  remem- 
ber, directing  a  missionary  act  toward 
you.  This  magazine  represents,  not 
simply  an  amount  of  money  expended, 
but  if  you  are  willing  to  have  it  so,  an 
amount  invested.  It  may  be  made  to 
yield  you  good  returns,  if  you  will  read 
with  understanding.  The  story  of  what 
others  are  doing  to  make  God's  world 
better,  in  the  name  of  His  Christ,  and 
the  realization  of  what  you  may  do, 
ought  to  bring  a  real  blessing. 

Having  learned  this  much  will  you 
not  want  to  learn  more,  and  become,  not 
a  stranger  nor  a  guest  at  our  board,  but 
one  who  is  of  the  household?  The  child 
who  sold  you  this  can  show  you  how,  by 
the  investment  of  one  dollar,  you  may  re- 
ceive the  magazine  for  an  entire  year, 
and  this  investment  will  also  materially 
increase  the  gift  which  that  child  can 
make  to  the  mission  work  of  the 
Church. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 


AT  LAST ! 


FOR  four  or  five  years  it  has  been 
the  ambition  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  to  bring  their  I^enten 
Offering  up  to  $160,000.  In 
1909  it  was  almost  accomplfshed;  in  1910 
we  did  not  do  so  well.  But  last  Easter 
we  gathered  our  strength  and  swept,  not 
only  up  to  the  mark  which  we  had  set, 
but  far  beyond  it.  The  total  of  the  gifts 
of  the  children  on  September  1st  was 
$155,882.27;  almost  $12,000  better  than 
last  year,  and  nearly  $6,000  more  than 
the  sum  we  had  hoped  for! 

Each  year  we  have  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  offering,  showing  the 
per  capita  average  given  by  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  different  dioceses  and  dis- 
tricts, and  the  rank  which  they  took  in 
their  giving.  In  each  case  the  sum 
total  of  the  offering  is  divided  by  the 
number  belonging  to  the  Sunday-schools 
as  shown  by  the  Living  Church  Annual 
and  Whittaher's  Almanac.  Those  who 
are  interested  to  see  whether  they  have 
gained  or  lost  in  general  standing  can 
compare  the  following  list  with  the  one 
given  in  the  Children's  Number  (Feb- 
ruary) for  1911,  page  107.  [n  both  lists 
the  number  in  brackets  u  liich  precedes 
the  name  of  the  diocese  or  district  shows 
its  rank  as  compared  with  the  others. 

North  Dakota,  which  has  led  the 
march  for  so  long,  has  again  beaten  its 
own  record.  In  1909  it  gave  an  average 
of  $1.03  per  scholar;  in  1910,  $1.29,  and 
this  year  it  jumps  to  $1.56  per 
scholar !  Next  to  it  stands  Pennsylvania, 
which  also  made  a  notable  advance,  go- 
ing from  68  cents  to  $1.02.  No.  3  is 
Sacramento,  which  last  year  stood  No. 
69  on  the  list;  it  has  given  89  cents 
per  scholar.  Missouri,  which  last  year 
was  ninth  on  the  list,  is  now  fourth, 
with  77  cents.  Eastern  Oklahoma  is 
fifth  with  62  cents. 

Last  year  only  seven  dioceses  or  dis- 
tricts gave  more  than  50  cents  per 
scholar;  this  year  there  were  sixteen,  so 
that  we  introduce  a  new  class  into  which 
eleven  are  promoted  as  having  given 
from  60  to  50  cents.    The  names  of  all 


the  contributing  districts  and  dioceses 
follow : 

Ahove  Sixty  Gents: 

(1)  North  Dakota,  (2)  Pennsylvania, 
(3)  Sacramento,  (4)  Missouri,  (5)  East- 
ern Oregon. 

Sixty  to  Fifty  Cents: 

(6)  Honolulu,  (7)  Pittsburgh,  (8)  At- 
lanta, (9)  Dallas,  (10)  South  Dakota, 
(11)  Nevada,  (12)  Texas,  (13)  Los 
Angeles,  (14)  Erie,  (15)  East  Carolina, 
(16)  North  Texas. 

From  Fifty  to  Forty-five  Cents: 

(17)  Minnesota,  (18)  Bethlehem,  (19) 
Western  Massachusetts,  (20)  Easton, 
(21)  Vermont,  (22)  New  York. 

From  Forty-five  to  Forty  Cents: 

(23)  Kansas  City,  (24)  Kansas,  (25) 
Lexington,  (26)  West  Texas,  (27) 
Salina,  (28)  New  Mexico,  (29)  Southern 
Ohio,  (30)  Kentucky,  (31)  Georgia. 

From  Forty  to  Thirty-five  Cents: 

(32)  South  Carolina,  (33)  Spokane, 
(34)  Connecticut,  (35)  Alaska,  (36) 
West  Virginia,  (37)  Arizona,  (38)  East- 
ern Oklahoma,  (39)  Central  New  York, 
(40)  Arkansas,  (41)  New  Hampshire, 
(42)  Indianapolis. 

From  Thirty-five  to  Thirty  Cents: 

(43)  Albany,  (44)  Maryland,  (45) 
Kearney,  (46)  Delaware,  (47)  Oregon, 
(48)  Utah,  (49)  Mississippi,  (50)  New 
Jersey,  (51)  Milwaukee,  (52)  Alabama, 
(53)  Idaho,  (54)  Harrisburg,  (55)  Du- 
luth,  (56)  Massachusetts,  (57)  Western 
Michigan,  (58)  Olympia,  (59)  Western 
New  York,  (60)  Florida. 
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From  Thirty  to  Twenty-five  Cents: 

(61)  Rhode  Island,  (62)  Wyoming, 
(63)  Maine,  (64)  Michigan,  (65)  Wash- 
ington, (66)  Nebraska,  (67)  Oklahoma, 
(68)  Springfield,  (69)  North  Carolina, 
(70)  Chicago,  (71)  Tennessee. 

From  Twenty-five  to  Twenty  Cents: 

(72)  Newark,  (73)  San  Joaquin,  (74) 

Southern    Florida,    (75)    Ohio,  (76) 

Colorado,    (77)    Michigan    City,  (78) 

Asheville,  (79)  Southern  Virginia,  (80) 
Iowa. 

Below  Twenty  Cents: 

(81)  Virginia,  (82)  Louisiana,  (83) 
Fond  du  Lac,  (84)  California,  (85) 
Western  Colorado,  (86)  Long  Island, 
(87)  Quincy,  (88)  Porto  Rico. 

We  surely  face  the  coming  Lent  with 
the  conviction  of  our  ability  to  do  even 
greater  things.  It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  to 
prophesy,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  this  year  the  offering  were  $175,000. 
Remember  that  now  everything  the  chil- 
dren do  is  going  to  help  the  older  people 
as  well,  for  it  will  count  upon  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  parish ;  this  it  has  not 
done  in  the  past.  You  are  not  simply 
concerned  in  making  a  fine  offering 
yourselves,  but  you  are  lending  a  hand  to 
the  rector  and  the  entire  congregation; 
they  in  their  turn  will  be  more  than  glad 
to  help  you.  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
wishes  you  every  success  and  will  give 
you  every  encouragement.  Write  to  us 
if  we  can  help  you  in  any  way. 


ONE  has  so  frequently  to  lament  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  daily  press  up- 
on religious,  and  sometimes  even  upon 
moral  issues,  that  it 
"  The  Kind  that     is  a  satisfaction  to 
eve7i5  up.**        quote  with  commen- 
dation an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Nor  does  it  comfort  one  concerning 
the  newspaper  man  alone.    The  story 


which  he  tells  shows  also  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  average  man  in  the  Pull- 
man car  which  is,  perhaps,  more  com- 
mon than  some  suppose.  Respect  for  re- 
ligion and  its  exponents  is  neither  dead 
nor  dying  among  the  men  of  America. 
They  desire  to  think  well  of  the  Church 
and  the  ministry.  They  are  always 
ready  to  give  prompt  approval  and  ap- 
plause to  self-sacrificing  work  done  in 
the  Master's  name. 

The  personalities  in  the  story  which 
follows  will  doubtless  be  clear  to  our 
readers.  It  is  probably  superfluous  to 
say  that  the  bishop  who  is  described  is 
our  own  Bishop  Rowe. 

A  Pullman  Car  Story 

A  dozen  men  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  a  Pullman  car  were  discussing 
the  shocking  downfall  of  a  Boston  min- 
ister. The  tide  ran  all  one  way.  Most 
of  them  were  young — evidently  business 
men,  not  idlers.  For  a  time  the  injury 
done  by  one  recreant  minister  seemed  a 
crusher.  His  crime  was  made  to  dis- 
credit all  preachers  of  righteousness.  To 
listen  was  to  feel  the  foundations  of 
good  citizenship  crack  and  crumble. 

Suddenly  a  quiet  man  in  the  corner 
removed  his  cigar,  laid  down  the  morn- 
ing paper  which  he  had  been  reading, 
and  put  his  finger  on  a  modestly  printed 
news  item.  "Hear  this,"  he  said.  "It  is 
in  the  same  daily  news.  A  hardy  bishop 
of  Alaska  reports  that  he  has  covered 
thousands  of  miles  on  snowshoes,  with 
only  an  Indian  guide.  Mercury  70  de- 
grees below  zero  often — generally  50  de- 
grees below.  This  clergyman  is  physi- 
cian to  the  sick  Indians;  he  is  dentist, 
he  is  adviser;  he  marries  them,  and 
buries  their  dead.  He  begins  and  ends 
all  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Often  he  walks  hundreds  of 
miles  on  one  trip.  Often  on  his  sledges 
he  takes  provision  to  the  starring  soli- 
tary miner's  hut." 

"That's  the  kind  that  evens  up!" 
broke  in  one  young  man.  Every  man 
echoed  the  statement.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  sentiment,  that  was  slumping  in 
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social  ruin,  was  changed.  Men  smiled 
as  if  in  real  relief. 

Perhaps  the  worthy  bishop,  now  in 
New  York,  will  be  comforted  to  know 
that  his  heroic  story,  on  the  same  page 
of  the  day's  history  with  noisome  treason 
to  all  virtue,  is  like  the  "salt  of  the 
earth."  It  cures  putrescence.  He  had 
no  idea,  no  forecast,  that  the  noble  and 
sweet  music  of  his  Christian  life  was  to 
be  sounded  in  this  great  city  on  this  pre- 
cise day.  But  something  always  happens 
to  prove  that  the  virtue  of  mankind  in- 
creases. There  are  countless  martyrs 
now,  as  of  old. 

There  is  no  man  living  who  has  no 
day  star — none  who  has  not,  somewhere, 
sometime,  seen  the  face  of  a  human 
being  that  was  so  illuminated  by  good- 
ness that  it  is  an  infallible  proof  of  all 
things  that  are  good  and  true. 

ON  Sunday,  January  7th,  1912,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.   J.,  there  entered 
into  his  rest  the  man  who  was  the  first 
Christian  mission- 
John  Liggins,       ary     in  re-opened 
Pioneer  Japan.     The  Eev. 

John  Liggins  was  by 
birth  an  Englishman,  but  came  to 
America  at  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and 
after  completing  an  academic  education, 
entered  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Upon  graduating  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Meade  and  served  for 
a  time  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York  City. 

When  the  first  Bishop  Boone  returned 
from  China  seeking  recruits  Mr.  Liggins 
offered  himself  and  did  most  useful  ser- 
vice in  teaching  and  preaching.  He  was 
never  a  strong  man;  after  three  years  in 
China  his  health  was  seriously  im- 
paired, and  he  was  ordered  to  Japan  to 
recruit.  On  May  2d,  1859,  he  arrived  in 
Nagasaki,  and  a  few  days  afterward  was 
notified  that  he  had  been  transferred 
permanently  to  the  mission  field  of 
Japan,  which  nation  had  just  been 
opened  to  the  world  as  a  result  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  visit.    Channing  Moore 


Williams,  afterward  Bishop  of  Japan, 
soon  joined  Mr.  Liggins,  and  these  two 
labored  together  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  our  mission  work. 

Mr.  Liggins'  literary  ability  made  him 
especially  useful.  Among  other  things 
he  published,  "One  Thousand  Familiar 
Phrases  in  the  English  and  Japanese," 
which  was  a  great  help  to  missionaries 
and  others  in  making  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language. 

But  again  his  labors  told  heavily 
upon  his  strength,  and  after  about  a  year 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  permanently 
from  mission  °  work.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  United  States. 
His  health  was  never  sufficiently  restored 
for  him  to  take  parochial  work,  but  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  since  he  left  the  for- 
eign field  he  has,  with  his  pen,  been  help- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  missions,  and 
religious  and  charitable  objects  of  a  kin- 
dred character.  For  many  years  he  con- 
tributed regularly  to  The  Spirit  of 
Missions. 

The  death  of  Mr. 
In  One  Mans  Liggins  naturally 
Lifetime  turns  the  mind  back 

to  the  beginnings  of 
our  work  in  Japan,  and  we  realize  the 
strides  which  have  been  made.  In  1859 
he  went  to  the  island  empire  seeking 
health,  not  dreaming  that  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  prohibited  for  250  years, 
would  so  soon  become  possible.  At  that 
time,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  was  not 
a  Christian  in  Japan.  Now  there  are 
about  13,000  communicants  of  the  Nip- 
pon Sei  Ko  Kwai  (our  own  and  the  Eng- 
lish Church  missions),  and  probably 
150,000  Christians  of  all  names.  This 
has  been  the  growth  in  one  man's  life- 
time. Yet  there  are  those  who  still  say — 
and  seem  to  believe — that  foreign  mis- 
sions are  a  failure.  John  Liggins, 
pioneer  in  two  heathen  nations,  knew 
better,  and  when  strength  failed  him  for 
the  active  work  of  the  mission  field  he 
devoted  himself  to  proclaiming  by  his 
pen  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 
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WITH  the  growth  of  missionary  in- 
terest  has    come    an  awakened 
realization  of  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity for  mission- 
Inlercession         ary  intercession.  The 
for  Missions        Church  is  learning 
not  only  to  work  and 
give,  but  to  pray  for  the  great  cause. 

To  the  faithful  Christian,  prayer  is  a 
practical  thing,  however  visionary  it 
may  seem  to  the  man  of  the  world.  It 
is  one  of  the  powers  placed  in  our  hands 
for  active  use  toward  noble  ends.  This 
power  is  not  only  definite  in  its  results, 
but  in  its  processes  and  methods. 
Therefore  we  have  prayer  leagues  and 
cycles,  and  among  devout  souls  there  is 
a  deepening  appreciation  of  these  means 
by  which  prayer  may  be  made  more 
regular  and  effective. 

The  Church  Prayer  League  for  mis- 
sions has  just  opened  its  third  year.  The 
work  done  by  it  has  been  admirable,  and 
the  growth  in  membership  far  beyond 
anything  that  at  its  inception  was 
thought  possible.  In  order  further  to 
concentrate  and  systematize  the  efforts 
of  the  League  those  who  have  it  in 
charge  announce  that  with  the  quarterly 
leaflet  for  April  of  the  present  year, 
there  will  begin  a  fixed  cycle  of  interces- 
sion, under  which  the  fields  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  in  about  eighteen  months 
the  whole  of  our  mission  work  will  have 
been  covered.  Following  is  the  order  in 
which  the  different  fields  will  be  remem- 
bered: 

1912. 

April — Shanghai,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Ashe- 
ville.  Eastern  Oklahoma,  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

July — Cape  Palmas,  Arizona,  Porto 
Rico,  Eastern  Oregon,  Canal 
Zone,  Oklahoma. 

October — Hankow,  South  Dakota,  Cuba, 
Western  Colorado,  Idaho,  Hono- 
lulu. 

1913. 

January — Tokyo,  Southern  Florida, 
Haiti,  Utah,  Kearney,  Spokane. 

April — Wuhu,  North  Dakota,  Brazil, 
North  Texas,  Salina,  Wyoming. 

July — Kyoto,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  San 
Joaquin. 


Those  who  desire  to  have  intercessions 
or  thanksgivings  for  any  of  these  fields 
incorporated  in  the  quarterly  leaflet  will 
kindly  send  their  request  at  least  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  date  of  issue, 
to  The  Church  Prayer  League,  Holy 
Cross,  West  Park,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  same  address  samples  of  the 
quarterly  leaflet  may  be  obtained  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  identified  them- 
selves with  this  most  important  part  of 
the  Church's  service  to  her  Master. 

In  connection  with  missionary  inter- 
cession attention  is  called  to  the  chil- 
dren's litany  which  appears  in  the 
Sanctuary  of  Missions  on  the  following 
page.  The  petitions  are  largely  sug- 
gested by  the  articles  appearing  in  this 
Children's  Number.  It  is  hoped  that 
clergy  and  Sunday-school  teachers  may 
find  a  way  to  utilize  it — thus  adding 
prayer  to  knowledge. 

II 

A  COMMUNICATION 

To    the    Editor    of    The    Spirit  of 
Missions  : 

AMISSION  Study  Class  of  Junior 
Auxiliary  leaders  recently  held  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  representing  eight  differ- 
ent parishes,  wishes  to  express  its  en- 
thusiasm after  having  completed  a  course 
on  the  Eev.  H.  L.  Burleson's  book,  "The 
Conquest  of  the  Continent."  The  book 
opens  up  a  fund  of  information,  of 
which  even  well-instructed  Church  peo- 
ple are  ignorant.  With  all  of  our  mod- 
ern facilities,  how  easily  our  present-day 
problems  would  be  overcome  if  each  in- 
dividual realized  his  responsibility  as  a 
baptized  member  of  the  great  Missionary 
Society!  This  is  what  Mr.  Burleson  has 
so  ably  portrayed  in  his  book. 

As  a  result  of  the  course  fourteen 
mission  study  classes  using  this  book 
will  be  conducted  during  Lent,  and  three 
new  branches  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary 
will  be  organized.  Those  not  already 
subscribing  to  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
will  become  subscribers,  and  copies  of  the 
book  will  be  given  to  individuals  and 
parish  and  local  public  libraries  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 
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WIDER  and  wider  yet 
The    gates    of    the  nations 
swing; 
Clearer  and  clearer  still 

The  wonderful  prophecies  ring; 
Go  forth,  ye  host  of  the  Living  God, 
And  conquer  the  earth  for  your 
King! 

— Harriet  McEwen  Kimhall. 

A  CHILDREN'S  LITANY 

DEAR   Heavenly  Father   of  all 
the  children  of  the  earth; 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst 
become    a    child    to    redeem  all 
nations; 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
Blessed  Spirit,  who  dost  teach  us 
to  live  with  childlike  hearts; 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O    Blessed  Trinity— Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit; 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 

That  we  may  use  the  good  gift  of 
life  to  thy  glory  and  our  own  sal- 
vation; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 

That  in  all  the  families  of  the 
world  parents  and  children  may 
learn  to  have  a  fear  and  love  of  thy 
Holy  Name; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 

That  the  millions  of  children  in 
China  may  hear  the  good  news  that 
they  are  members  of  thy  family 
through  Christ; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 

That  the  forsaken  and  forgotten 
little  ones  in  our  own  land  may  be 
remembered  and  sought  out  by  the 
messengers  of  thy  truth; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 

That   into    the   darkness   of  the 
Alaskan  night,  and  the  darker  souls 
of  its  ignorant  natives,  the  light  of 
thy  Day  Star  may  shine; 
We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 

That  thou  wilt  strengthen  the 
hands  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  who  minister  to  the  lit- 
tle children  of  Japan  in  Christ's 
name; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 
That   a   blessing  may  rest  upon 
the  ihomes  of  all  missionaries,  and 
that    protection    may    be  granted 


to  missionary  fathers  and  mothers; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 
That  we  may  earnestly  desire  to 
bring  some  child  who  does  not  un- 
derstand into  the  light  of  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 
That  all  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of   our   Sunday-schools   may  have 
grace  to  serve  thee  better  and  more 
perfectly  to  know  thee; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 
That  homes  and  hospitals  which 
minister  to  the  needs  of  children 
may  be  blessed,  and  their  number 
multiplied; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 
That  the  Sunday-school  Auxiliary 
rnay  have  good  success  in  gathering 
gifts   for  thee   during  the  coming 
Lent; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 
That     we     may     ask  ourselves 
whether  we  ought  not  to  make  the 
best  gift,  by  offering  to  go  forth  as 
missionaries; 

We  pray  thee,  dear  Lord. 

For   Christian   nurture.  Christian 
homes,  and  Christian  parents; 
We  thanJc  thee,  dear  Lord. 
For  the  chance  to  bless  our  own 
lives  by  making  others  happier; 
We  thanJc  thee,  dear  Lord. 
For  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  in  the 
manger,  and  the  Christ-Child,  in  the 
carpenter  shop; 

We  thank  thee,  dear  Lord. 
For  the  power  given  us  through 
thy  Church  to  know  Him  and  to 
follow  His  steps; 

We  thanJc  thee,  dear  Lord. 

Let  us  pray: 

DEAR  Heavenly  Father,  accept 
our  prayers,  and  grant  all 
that  we  have  asked  according  to 
thy  will.  May  we  help  to  answer 
them  ourselves  by  studying  more 
faithfully,  praying  more  earnestly 
and  giving  more  generously,  that 
thy  Kingdom  may  come  and  thy 
will  be  done  in  all  the  earth;  so  that 
every  child  may  be  thy  child,  and 
every  heart  thy  home.  We  ask  it 
in  His  Name  and  for  His  sake  who 
has  taught  us  when  we  pray  to  say: 
Our  Father,  etc. 
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CHINESE   SAGES  AND  THE  CHILDREN 


By  the  Right  Reverend  Logan  H.  Roots,  D,D,, 
Bishop  of  Hankow 

IN  conversation  with  a  group  of  Chinese  gentlemen  some  time  ago,  I  made  the 
remark  that  outside  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion  there  was  no  serious 
recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  children,  and  that  no  sage  had  ever 
made  a  statement  comparable  to  that  of  our  Lord:  '^''Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven/'  Such  a  remark  as  this  on  my  part  would  have  elicited  scarcely  any 
interest  a  few  years  ago.  The  warm  discussion  it  aroused  this  time  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  new  life  that  is  now  stirring  among  the  Chinese.  The  keenest  of 
these  gentlemen  were  in  sympathy  with  Christianity — one  of  them  was  preparing 
for  baptism — ^but  they  were  all  inclined  to  look  upon  Confucianism  as  a  real 
preparation  for  Christianity,  and  one  after  another  brought  forth  sayings  of  the 
Confucian  sages  which  they  thought  could  reasonably  be  compared  to  that  of 
Christ. 

They  quoted  the  praise  of  King  Wen  in  the  "Great  Learning,"  where  it  is 
said :  "As  a  father  he  rested  in  kindness" ;  the  saying  of  Confucius  himself,  in  the 
Analects,  as  to  his  own  wish :  "In  regard  to  the  young,  to  treat  them  tenderly" ; 
the  advice  to  a  ruler,  in  the  "Great  Learning" :  "Act  as  if  you  were  watching  over 
an  infant" ;  and  the  fine  saying  of  Mencius :  "The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not 
lose  his  child's  heart." 

These  are  really  fine  sentiments  concerning  childhood  and  the  consideration 
due  to  children.  They  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  Chinese  sasres  recogr- 
nized  as  u.niversal  and  legitimate  the  spontaneous  love. of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren, even  making  this  an  illustration  of  the  sincere  ^^ove  of  the  people"  which 
must  characterize  a  good  ruler. 

The  last  saying,  upon  close  examination,  may  perhaps  express  rather  the 
philosophical  tenet  that  "man's  nature  is  originally  good,"  on  which  Mencius 
laid  such  stress,  than  the  admiration  for  the  man  who  has  'become  as  a  little 
child"  which  Christians  so  easily  read  into  it.  But  even  so  it  bears  witness  to 
a  deep  and  true  regard  for  the  innocence  of  little  children.  Moreover,  the  eager- 
ness of  these  gentlemen,  in  discussing  the  question  with  me,  to  find  a  place  for 
their  ancient  worthies  in  the  ample  folds  of  Christian  teaching,  is  far  from  un- 
wholesome, or  blameworthy,  especially  when  there  is  such  readiness  as  they  showed, 
to  appeal  rather  to  Christian  teaching  than  to  their  sages  as  the  standard,  and  to 
prove  the  greatness  of  the  sages  by  their  agreement  with  the  Christ,  rather  than  to 
discount  Christianity  by  the  implication  that  it  contains  nothing  new. 

My  purpose  in  these  few  lines,  however,  is  not  to  give  an  exposition  of  these 
classiQ^l  gems,  but  ratliey  to  CQJlti^st  them  briefly  with  certain  popular  Chinese 
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conceptions  of  childhood  which  are  foolish  or  cruel,  but  which  these  lofty  say- 
ings of  the  sages  have  been  powerless  to  correct. 

Should  a  child  fall  ill,  relatives  or  friends  very  likely  remark:  ^^His  spirit 
has  gone  seeking  another  incarnation"  (tseo-fai).  Or  someone  susfgests:  "Some 
ghost  has  frightened  the  child  to  the  point  of  losing  its  'soul."  The  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  which  holds  such  multitudes  of  Asiatics  in  its  thrall,  lies  quite 
evidently  at  the  basis  of  the  first  of  these  remarks ;  while  the  superstition's  of  the 
densely  ignorant  masses,  unenlightened  by  any  broad,  scientific  knowledge  or  sat- 
isfactory religious  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  learned  classes,  forms  the  dark 
background  of  the  second.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  these  sayings  reveal  the- 
ories which  not  only  interfere  with  proper  medical  treatment  of  children's  dis- 
eases, but  also  enable  armies  of  charlatans  to  exploit  the  sufferings  of  the  little 
ones  to  their  own  advantage. 

Should  the  child  die,  the  parents  will  grieve  as  surely  and  sorely  as  parents 
anywhere;  but  the  words  of  intended  comfort  which  will  be  repeated  over  and 
again  by  well-meaning  friends  show  how  utterly  the  teaching  of  the  sages  has 
failed  to  throw  true  light  on  this  dark  problem.  The  parents  will  be  told :  "Never 
mind,  the  child  was  misguided  to  your  home,  and  was  not  intended  for  you" 
(wang  tan  pu  cMn). 

Or :  "It  was  only  a  creditor  collecting  a  debt  you  owed  in  a  former  existence" 
(fao  tsai). 

Or :  "Don't  grieve !  It  was  but  one  of  those  demon  spirits  that  always  die 
young"  (tan  ming  Icnei). 

Or  the  epithet  with  which  the  mother's  heart  is  thought  to  receive  comfort 
may  be:  "After  all  it  was  one  of  those  'migrating  children'"  (Jiua  sen  tsa),  a 
phrase  often  used  of  those  who  die  young,  and  who  are  thought  to  be  incarnations 
of  spirits  which  quickly  tire  of  one  earthly  existence  and  so  soon  seek  a  change. 

The  "creditor"  theory  is  very  common,  and  gets  its  meaning  from  the  fact 
that  much  money  has  to  be  spent  in  caring  for  the  child  while  it  lives,  and  this 
is  all  wasted  if  it  dies ;  the  sum  spent  being  supposed  to  equal  just  the  amount  of 
the  debt. 

A  variation  of  the  "creditor"  theory  is  the  "punishment"  theory,  according 
to  which  the  child  comes  not  only  to  cause  useless  expense  to  the  parents,  but  to 
wring  their  hearts  with  grief  after  having  entwined  itself  with  their  affections, 
and  so  inflicting  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  the  past. 

I  place  these  popular  sayings  beside  the  exalted  sentiments  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  not  to  disparage  the  sages,  but  to  show  how  utterly  dark  the  popular  mind 
is,  in  spite  of  these  sayings  which  seem  so  full  of  light.  Is  not  the  difficulty  that 
the  sages  after  all  could  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  They  knew  nothing  of 
God  as  Father.  And  may  it  not  be  that  their  sayings  have  never  meant  to  their 
people  what  they  now  seem  to  us  to  mean?  We  probably  read  into  them  much 
which  was  not  there  in  the  original.  Even  so  our  Master  comes  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil.  -   ;  I 

What  shall  the  fulfilment  be  for  the  children  of  a  nation  which  embraces 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world  ?  At  this  greatest  moment  of  oppor- 
tunity the  Christian  Church  must  face  the  question,  must  answer  it  as  ui^t^O 
her  Lor4. 
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By  Sarah  Lowrie 


THE  mfn  of  Troop  H  called  the 
two      cubs      "Yankee"  and 
"Doodle,"  right  to  their  noses; 
but  from  the  first  they  eyed 
the    cubs'    young    master  respectfully 
and  took  no  liberties  with  the  haughty 
boy.    He  was  known  even  at  the  men's 
mess  as  "The  Little  Chief,"  though  from 
the  first  week  he  had  called  himself  "Wil- 
son-Graham," after  the  two  officers  who 
had  be- 
come his 
special 
friends. 
Yankee  and 
Doodle 
trotted  and  , 
rolled  about 
the  parade 
r  0  u  n  d 
it  their  own 
meet  will, 
md  on  band 
|3,  f  t  e  r  - 
loons  they 
|)  1  0  c  k  e d 
he  steps  of 
he  com- 
jn  a  n  dant's 
jioiTse  while 
hey  fought 
I  nd  cuffed 
!  ach  other 
ub-f  a  s  h- 
on  for  the 
I  weet  cake 
!  h  e  ladies 

hrew  down  to  them  from  the  veranda, 
)ut  toward  evening  they  were  sure  to  be 
ound  down  by  the  troop  barracks  beg- 
:ing  on  their  fat  little  haunches  for  any 
atable,  from  a  bit  of  fruit  to  a  cigar 
tump.  It  was  a  wonder  that  they  sur- 
ived  the  petting  and  the  feeding  they 
•ot. 

On  the  arriral  of  the  Boy  and  his  cubs 
i  t  Fort  Union  the  oMld  had  refused  to 
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eat  or  to  sleep  unless  his  two  compan- 
ions were  allowed  in  the  house  with  him. 
Now  and  again  the  three  of  them  would 
go  through  r\  sort  of  acrobatic  perform- 
ance which  began  as  a  wrestling  and 
tumbling  match  and  ended  in  a  solemn- 
ly ludicrous  dance,  but  on  the  day  the 
Boy  began  to  call  himself  "Wilson- 
Graham"  this  last  reminiscence  of  their 
former  circus  life  ceased. 

I  heard 
the  Boy's 
story  first 
from  the 
Gene  ral's 
wife.  She 
and  the 
other  wom- 
en at  the 
fort  had 
reason 
enough  t  o 
take  it  to 
heart,  for 
the  whole 
south- 
w  e  s  t  er  n 
d  i  V  i  s  - 
ion  had 
been 
thrown 
into  t  u  r- 
moil  on  his 
account.  A 
few  years 
back  when 
the  child 

had  been  a  brown  and  naked  morsel 
of  a  cub  himself,  climbing  into  every 
sort  of  mischief  both  in  his  own  and 
his  neighbors'  houses,  he  might  have 
rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  upon 
which  his  native  town  was  built  and  dis- 
appeared forever  without  causing  any 
great  outcry  among  his  people.  Black 
Kettle,  his  father,  though  a  great  chief, 
had  many  children,  apd  the  Boy  was 
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the  youngest  and  the  least  important  of 
seven  sons.  But  in  the  child's  eighth 
year  a  dreadful  thing  had  happened. 
Some  blood-enemies  of  the  chief  had 
stolen  to  the  cliff's  summit,  and  while  the 
townspeople  were  off  their  guard  and 
some  of  them  stupid  from  too  much 
whiskey  (for  it  was  a  feast  day)  the  in- 
vaders had  set  upon  Black  Kettle's  fam- 
ily and  killed  every  one  of  them  except 
the  Boy,  whom  one  of  the  squaws  had 
hidden  in  a  basket  until  the  warriors, 
blood-stained  and  drunk  with  their  suc- 
cess, had  departed.  Fearing  that  they 
might  remember  him  and  return  to  kill 
him,  she  had  slipped  away  in  the  dusk 
to  the  nearest  government  station,  an 
agent's  hut  with  a  nearby  shanty  drink- 
ing saloon,  where  with  a  few  muttered 
words  she  left  him  with  the  first  white 
man  she  saw. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  man  was 
only  a  trader  who  had  put  up  at  the 
station  for  the  night.  The  next  morning 
at  dawn  he  had  harnessed  his  mules  and 
struck  the  trail  for  the  East,  carrying 
with  him  the  sole  inheritor  of  Black 
Kettle's  greatness.  A  few  days  later 
when  the  squaw  returned  to  the  station 
for  the  young  chief,  neither  the  agent 
nor  the  saloon-keeper,  nor  indeed  any  of 
the  half-breed  hangers-on  of  the  place 
could  give  her  any  satisfaction  as  to  his 
whereabouts. 

ITow,  as  it  happened,  Black  Kettle  was 
not  only  chief  of  that  particular  Pueblo 
town,  but  he  had  been  the  chief  man  over 
a  confederacy  of  towns.  The  extermina- 
tion of  his  family  would  have  been  like 
the  wiping  out  of  a  royal  race.  The 
child's  disappearance,  after  he  had  been 
presumedly  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  Government  by  the 
poor  squaw,  was  taken  by  the  Indians 
as  an  act  of  insult  and  cruelty  and  in- 
deed of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Father  in  Washington.  Before  the 
month  was  out  the  whole  confederacy  of 
towns  threatened  to  rise  if  Black  Ket- 
tle's son  were  not  returned. 

Matters  became  so  serious  that  the 
Government  had  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  trace  the  child.   At  the  end  of  three 


months  he  was  found  near  St.  Louis  in 
the  tent  of  a  travelling  circus.  The  offi- 
cers discovered  him  sound  asleep  on  a 
pile  of  trapeze  ropes,  with  two  bear  cubs 
not  two  months  old  curled  up  beside  him. 
He  was  very  cross  when  they  waked  him, 
and  refused  to  budge  from  the  spot  with- 
out his  two  companions,  Yankee,  and 
Doodle.  It  ended  by  the  perplexed  offi- 
cers accepting  the  cubs  as  a  gift  from 
the  showman,  who  was  divided  between 
chagrin  at  losing  one  of  his  most  popu- 
lar "juvenile  hits,"  and  fear  lest  his 
having  bought  the  child  from  a  passing 
fur-trader  under  rather  doubtful  circum- 
stances might  in  the  end  land  him  in 
jail. 

A  special  envoy  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  confederacy  of  Indian 
towns  to  announce  the  finding  of  the 
young  chief.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Indian  Council,  at  a  solemn 
pow-wow,  that  the  Boy  should  remain 
under  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
in  charge  of  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Union,  until  he  should  be  officially 
claimed  by  his  tribe  and  invested  with 
due  ceremony  as  their  chief.  As  Indians 
move  slowly  in  matters  of  ceremony,  and 
as  all  the  towns  had  to  be  represented  in 
the  deputation,  and  as  the  hunting  sea- 
son was  yet  four  months  away,  the 
braves  and  wise  men  of  the  tribe  ap- 
pointed a  date  four  moons  off  for  their 
visit  to  the  "big  man,"  as  they  called 
the  commanding  general  at  Fort  Union 
and  for  their  acceptance  of  Black 
Kettle's  sole  heir  at  his  hands. 

He  was  treated  differently  from  the 
other  children  at  the  post.  Even  the 
soldiers,  free-born  Americans  though 
they  were,  took  no  liberties  with  hini. 
Indeed  I  fancy  no  one  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  many  familiarities  with  the 
Boy.  He  never  seemed  like  a  child,  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals  when  he  conde- 
scended to  play  with  Yankee  and 
Doodle.  In  public  and  with  the  officers 
he  was  as  reserved  and  dignified  as  his 
father  might  have  been.  Toward  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  the  men 
he  was  haughty  in  the  extreme.  Toward 
the  ladies  he  was  magnificently  aloof. 
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But  ererythiiig  that  he  saw  his  special 
friends — ^Captain  Wilson  and  Lieutenant 
Graham — do,  or  not  do,  he  copied, 
though  with  an  indifferent  air  which  for- 
bade a  smile. 

These  two  men  were  bachelors,  and 
such  friends  that  their  house  was  known 
as  "The  Dove  Cote."  They  had  offered 
to  take  care  of  the  Boy  in  order  to  re- 
lieve their  much-perplexed  GeneraFs 
wife,  who  had  regarded  the  stay  of  a 
young  Indian  and  two  bear-cubs  in  her 
house  as  little  short  of  a  calamity;  in- 
deed, she  spoke  of  it  as  "the  last  straw." 
The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  found 
Wilson-Graham  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
quite  unexpectedly  to  themselves  they 
began  to  grow  very  fond  of  him.  When 
the  two  men  read  the  papers,  Wilson- 
Graham  sat  beside  them  reading  also;  at 
least  he  held  a  printed  sheet  before  his 
eyes,  and  only  laid  it  down  when  they 
j  laid  down  theirs.  He  was  a  martinet 
1  with  the  orderly  about  his  boots  and 
clothes,  and  if  the  two  officers  dined  out, 
he  preferred  to  dine  out  also.  If  they 
rode  he  rode,  and  they  got  him  riding 
clothes,  neckties  and  linen,  exactly  like 
their  own. 

I     Back  of  all  the  amenities  and  grave 
;  politeness  of  life,   most  of  which  he 
!  had  mastered  without  a  word,  he  was 
Indian  through  and  through.    On  one 
occasion  the  general  and  his  staff  were 
1  holding  a  big  pow-wow  with  the  Apaches. 
[  The  army  was  at  dress  parade  and  the 
Indians  were  in  full  ceremonial — paint, 
feathers  and  skin.    Wilson-Graham  was 
a  spectator  of  this  grand  event.  Now 
you  must  know  that  for  centuries  the 
Apaches  had  been  foes  to  the  Indians 
dwelling  in  the  cliff  towns,   and  the 
Boy's   hereditary   hatred    rose    in  his 
breast  at  the  sight  of  them.  Presently 
,  be  slipped  a  slim  brown  hand  into  the 
i  Captain's:  "Tell  the  General,  now  that 
'  he's  got  them  without  their  war  weapons, 

to  kill  them,"  he  urged. 
I  The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  tried 
I  conscientiously  to  get  some  ideas  of 
honor  and  of  Christianity  regarding 
one's  enemies  into  his  head.  He  took  all 
that  they  said  quite  simply  because  they 


said  it,  even  though  it  ran  contrary  to 
anything  he  had  known  before. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  long  be- 
fore the  four  months  were  up  the  two 
officers  had  grown  so  attached  to  him 
that  the  mere  thought  of  surrendering 
him  to  his  own  tribe  was  painful  to 
them.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  Wil- 
son-Graham dismissed  any  warning  of 
the  impending  separation  with  a  dis- 
pleased gesture  of  dissent.  He  had  an- 
nounced royally,  from  the  first  day  that 
he  had  named  himself  for  his  two 
friends,  that  he  was  theirs  and  would 
belong  to  no  one  else.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  go  back  to  his 
people. 

Thus  the  matter  hung  in  vague  un- 
happiness  until  the  week  when  the  dele- 
gation was  due  at  the  fort.  At  that 
juncture  the  general  himself  interferred. 
He  asked  Captain  Wilson  and  Lieuten- 
ant Graham  as  a  personal  favor  to  him 
to  absent  themselves  for  the  next  five 
days.  To  make  a  plausible  excuse  for 
their  absence,  he  detailed  them  to  look 
after  a  Government  distributing  post 
fifty  miles  across  the  desert  at  Cim- 
miron,  from  which  the  agent  had  gone 
on  sick  leave.  The  general  believed — 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  general's 
wife  had  not  suggested  the  idea  to  him 
—that  with  these  beloved  friends  out  of 
sight,  the  boy  would  be  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  give  himself  up  to  his  own  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  two 
officers  were  as  eager  to  be  spared  the 
sight  of  that  last  struggle  as  the  gen- 
eral was  to  have  them  out  of  the  way. 
So  they  made  immediate  preparations 
to  depart. 

The  errand  was  not  without  possibili- 
ties of  danger,  for  the  two  tribes  de- 
pending on  the  Cimmiron  agency  were 
in  a  restless,  troublesome  state  just  then, 
partly  because  the  last  two  agents  had 
been  stupid,  if  not  somewhat  dishonest, 
and  because  these  particular  tribes  were 
naturally  quarrelsome.  The  captain  did 
not  have  to  draw  on  his  imagination, 
therefore,  when  he  carefully  explained 
to  the  boy  that  they  dared  not  take  him 
so  far  from  the  fort  for  fear  there  would 
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be  fighting  and  lie  would  be  wounded,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  trouble  for  the 
Big  Man  from  the  boy's  people. 

The  night  before  they  left,  both 
officers  escorted  the  child  over  to  his  new 
quarters  in  the  general's  house.  They 
had  seen  to  it  that  all  his  little  belong- 
ings were  carefully  packed,  and  that  his 
pony  and  its  small  English  saddle  were 
in  perfect  order  for  the  long  journey 
upon  which  he  must  depart  before  their 
return.  But  of  that  journey  they  were 
careful  to  say  no  word,  either  to  him 
or  to  each  other. 

Two  more  sober-looking  men  you 
could  hardly  imagine  than  those  officers 
were  when  they  turned  their  backs  on 
Fort  -Union  the  next  day,  an  hour  be- 
fore sunrise.  Each  confessed  later  that 
he  was  afraid  to  look  up  at  the  general's 
house,  as  the  horses  trotted  round  the 
curve  of  the  veranda,  for  fear  he  might 
see  a  little,  slim  figure,  very  straight, 
very  wistful  in  its  controlled  dignity, 
waiting  for  them  at  the  steps.  The  last 
glimpse  of  his  questioning  face  and 
clenched  little  hands  as  he  had  stood  in 
the  general's  gaily-lighted  parlor  the 
night  before,  when  they  had  taken  their 
leave  of  him,  was  a  very  upsetting  mem- 
ory. It  followed  them  at  intervals  all 
the  fifty  miles  to  Cimmiron.  When  they 
reached  that  wretched  settlement  of  four 
huts  and  the  Government  store  house, 
however,  they  had  sufficient  diversion  to 
free  their  minds  of  the  boy  and  his  af- 
fairs for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Both  officers  were  very  tired  after  the 
strain  of  distributing  rations  all  day  to 
the  unruly  Indians,  who  were  in  an  ugly 
mood  and  "spoiling  for  a  fight."  So  in 
spite  of  the  dirt  and  stuifiness  of  the 
agent's  one-roomed  cabin,  and  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  plain  on  three  sides  of 
the  little  shack  the  camp-fires  of  their 
savage  charges  were  burning,  the  three 
white  men,  the  captain,  the  lieutenant 
and  the  orderly  who  had  accompanied 
them,  slept  as  soundly  as  they  were  wont 
to  sleep  in  their  beds  at  Fort  Union. 

Just  before  dawn  they  awoke  sudden- 
ly to  hear  the  sound  of  steady,  galloping 
hoofs  up  the  trail  from  the  south.  The 


captain  sprang  up,  and  reaching  for  his 
weapons  went  quietly  to  the  door.  Along 
the  trail  came  a  horse.  For  a  moment 
the  captain  could  not  see  its  rider.  The 
horse  was  evidently  about  spent;  it 
panted  and  stumbled.  But  the  rider  sat 
straight  and  whirling  up  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  took  a  flying  leap  to  the  ground. 

"My  goodness,  Graham,  it's  the  Boy," 
the  captain  ejaculated  between  a  laugh 
and  a  groan.  The  explanation  was 
short.  The  Boy's  people  had  come! 
There  were  many  braves  and  many  bold 
men.  There  was  to  be  a  pow-wow,  then 
games  and  races,  the  regimental  drill, 
and  a  feast.  All  this  was  to  be  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  evening  of  the  day 
just  dawning.  Wilson-Graham  had  been 
sent  to  bed  early  by  the  general's  wife, 
but  when  no  one  was  looking  he  dressed, 
stole  down  to  the  paddock,  caught  his 
pony,  and  watching  his  chance,  escaped 
from  the  fort  with  a  bunch  of  departing 
Indians.  All  night  he  had  ridden,  cover- 
ing the  fifty  miles  to  Cimmiron. 

"These  Injuns  maybe  kill  you.  I  come 
to  help  you  fight  them,"  he  said  as  he 
closed  his  narrative. 

The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  con- 
sulted in  low  tones.  By  quick  riding, 
fifty  miles  distant  though  it  was,  the 
fort  could  be  reached  almost  before  the 
boy  would  be  missed'  from  his  bed.  The 
officers  agreed  that  to  return  him  to  the 
fort  before  his  tribe  had  got  wind  of  his 
disappearance  might  avert  an  ugly 
dilemma  for  the  commandant.  Affairs 
at  the  agency  were  now  so  peaceful  that 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  at  least, 
one  officer,  with  the  half-breed  servants 
and  the  saloon-keeper,  would  be  sufficient 
to  guard  the  stores. 

The  captain  turned  and  gave  an  order 
to  his  man,  who  went  out  quickly  to 
saddle  the  horses.  Without  waking  any- 
one else — for  it  was  as  well  that  the 
boy's  presence  should  be  known  to  as  few 
as  possible  in  the  rough  camp — the 
lieutenant  set  about  making  coffee  and 
frying  bacon,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  they  had  breakfasted  and  were 
ready  to  mount.  The  captain  and  the 
orderly  had  their  own  horses,  and  the 
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lieutenant  lifted  the  Boy  on  to  the  back 
of  his  own  big  mare,  drawing  up  his 
stirrups  for  the  small  boots  to  rest  in; 
then  with  a  silent  wave  of  the  hand  he 
bade  them  good-bye. 

He  watched  them  in  the  shadows  of 
the  breaking  day  with  intent  and 
anxious  eyes  until  they  had  made  the 
first  sharp  turn  the  other  side  of  the 
Navajo  buttes.  If  they  had  got  away 
from  Cimmiron  without  being  seen  by 
either  Utes  or  Apaches  it  would  be 
lucky  indeed. 

"If  they  make  good  on  those  gulches 
for  the  first  twenty  miles  they'll  do  the 
rest  of  the  trail  all  right,"  the  lieutenant 
muttered  as  he  withdrew  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  lonely  cabin. 

They  *'made  good"  on  the  first 
twenty  miles,  bad  going  though  it  was. 
More  than  once  the  captain  glanced 
anxiously  at  Wilson-Graham  to  see  if  he 
could  stand  the  pace.  It  was  a  marvel 
how  the  child  had  ridden  over  that  ter- 
rible trail  of  shifting  sands  and  flinty 
gulches  in  the  night.  A  stubborn  will, 
a  great  affection,  and  the  Indian's  in- 
stinct had  combined  to  carry  him 
through  the  difficulties,  but  the  question 
now  was.  Could  he  stand  the  strain  of 
the  return  trip? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Boy  was  more 
keen  and  alert  than  either  of  his  com- 
panions. 

Suddenly  on  a  rise  of  ground  dark 
figures  could  be  seen  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  Buffalo  the  captain  thought 
them,  and  his  man  agreed,  but  Wilson- 
Graham  shook  his  head.  "Injuns,"  he 
: announced  shortly,  "better  shoot  first." 

And  Indians  they  were,  barring  the 
I  way  with  leveled  guns.  They  were  very 
I  angry,  too,  but  they  were  also  very 
drunk.  If  the  captain  had  not  had  the 
jboy  to  take  care  of  he  would  have  rid- 
jden  through  or  over  them,  but  now  he 
jfeared  the  mischance  of  a  stray  shot, 
|md  therefore  halted  to  parley  with  them. 
I  They  broke  into  a  torrent  of  talk  in 
jivhich  the  frequently  recurring  words, 
''sombrero,  tabac,  whiskey,"  gave  the 
|3lue  to  their  discontent.  For  fully  a 
jiuarter  of  an  hour  they  held  up  the 


three  riders  threatening  and  begging  by 
turns.  The  captain  listened  gravely, 
and  by  signs  and  Indian  talk  finally 
placated  them,  and  somewhat  sullenly 
they  allowed  him  to  ride  on. 

As  they  neared  Fort  Union  the  captain 
sent  his  orderly  ahead  to  warn  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Boy's  return.  When 
they  were  quite  alone,  he  brought  his 
horse  and  Wilson- Graham's  down  to  a 
quiet  walk.  What  he  had  now  to  do  was 
harder  for  him  than  for  most  men,  for 
this  captain  was  a  man  of  very  few 
words.  He  could  act,  he  could  command, 
and  he  could  obey,  but  it  was  painful 
for  him  to  talk  about  the  principles 
which  lay  back  of  his  actions  and  com- 
mands and  obedience.  However,  he  real- 
ized that  this  dangerous  ride  they  had 
taken  from  Cimmiron,  not  to  speak  of 
all  the  four  months'  companionship  with 
Graham  and  himself,  would  be  quite  in 
vain  if  he  could  not  make  the  Boy  un- 
derstand what  duty  meant,  and  what 
obedience  was. 

Wilson- Graham  listened  to  him  with 
an  unmoved  face.  The  captain  could 
not  even  guess  what  was  passing  in  the 
Boy's  mind.  In  despair  that  he  had  made 
nothing  plain  to  the  child  he  drew  the 
two  horses  short  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail. 

"It  is  just  this,"  he  said,  urgently, 
"Graham  and  I  have  got  very  fond  of 
you,  Wilson-Graham!  We  call  you 
'our  boy.'  We  would  knock  anyone 
down  who  said  that  'our  boy'"  would  re- 
fuse, like  a  deserter,  to  obey  the  general's 
orders.  And  I've  brought  you  back  to- 
day so  that  no  one  of  the  men  will  guess 
that  you  disobeyed  orders  and  ran  away 
to  us.  The  general  must  know,  perhaps 
some  of  the  officers,  but  if  they  say  any- 
thing, then  I  will  say:  'You  do  not 
know  Wilson- Graham  if  you  think  he 
ran  away  from  fear.  He  was  very 
brave;  he  came  to  help  Graham  and  me. 
He  is  going  to  be  braver  still.  He  is 
going  to  obey  the  general's  orders  and 
go  back  with  his  people !' " 

He  paused,  for  Wilson- Graham's  lip 
had  begun  to  tremble.  But  the  boy  con- 
trolled himself  and  sat  very  erect  in  his 
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too,  and 
do  say 
answered 

the  boy 


saddle.  "Wilson- Graham  is  your  boy," 
the  child  said.  "If  you  say,  ^Go  with 
those  Injuns  of  yours,  Wilson-Graham,' 
I  will  go."  He  bit  his  lip  to  keep  it 
from  trembling,  and  looked  frowningly 
at  the  captain. 

The   captain   bit   his  lip, 
for    the    same    reason.  "I 
it,      Wilson- Graham,"  he 
quietly. 

"Then  I  go!"  announced 
sharply.  After  that  there  were  no  more 
words,  and  they  put  their  horses  to  the 
gallop. 

To  avoid  another  misadventure  the 
general  requested  the  captain  to  remain 
at  the  fort  until  the  departure  of  the 
boy;  and  stay  he  did,  therefore,  for  the 
last  difficult  farewell.  In  the  midst  of 
his  painted  braves,  the  next  day 
at  sunrise,  Wilson- Graham  was  swept  out 
of  sight  down  the  trail. 

That  noon  the  general  called  to  his 
junior  officer  from  the  veranda  as  the 
captain  was  crossing  the  parade  ground. 
After  his  somewhat  lagging  steps  Yankee 
and  Doodle  rolled  and  sprawled,  strain- 
ing at  their  leash. 

"I  hear  you  and  Graham  have  had  a 
legacy,  Wilson!" 

"Yes,  general,"  the  captain  said,  look- 
ing down  at  the  cubs  somewhat  ruefully. 
"It  was  all  my  fault,  Fm  afraid. 
I  tried  to  divert  him  at  the  last 
by  telling  him  how  much 
Graham  and  I  would  miss 
Yankee  and  Doodle,  and  then 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must 
leave  them  for  us."  He  rolled 
Yankee  slowly  over  with  his  foot 
as  he  spoke,  lifted  him  gently  on 
his  boot  and  then  set  him  down. 
"It's  just  as  well  for  the  beasts, 
I  suppose,"  he  said;  "Indians 
don't  know  even  how  to  treat 
their  ponies  and  dogs !  Or  their 
children  either,"  he  added  under 
his  breath. 

"What  do  you  suppose  they 
will  make  of  the  boy,  Wilson?" 
the  general  asked. 

"Make  of  him,  general !  They'll 
make  an  Indian  of  him.  But  I 


wish,  as  I  never  thought  of  wishing  before, 
that  we  could  do  something  better  than 
pen  these  Indians  into  reservations  and 
feed  them  like  so  many  hogs.  I  wish  there 
was  a  school  right  there  in  that  Peublo 
town  for  Wilson- Graham  to  go  to.  I 
wish  there  was  a  church,  and  some  good 
men  and  women.  I — I've  never  taken 
much  stock  in  missionaries,  general.  But 
I'd  give  half  a  year's  pay  to  have  a  good 
man  out  there  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  sort  of  look  after  Wilson-Graham  and 
little  chaps  like  him,  and  teach  them 
how  to  live  cleanly  and  honorably.  Look 
at  that  boy !  See  what  he  learned  in  less 
than  four  months,  then  think  where  he's 
going!  Not  a  school,  not  a  living  soul 
about  who  will  understand!  Growing  up 
with  naked  young  savages.  What  will 
he  be  this  time  next  year?" 

"A  naked  young  savage  himself  I"  said 
the  general.   And  the  general  was  right! 

Whose  fault  was  it  do  you  think? 
The  Boy's  ?  No !  The  fault  of  his  race? 
Hardly.   Yours  and  mine?   I  wonder! 

Note. — This  story  is  a  true  one  down  to  most 
of  its  details.  It  was  told  to  me  by  Captain 
(then  Colonel)  Wilson's  wife.  At  the  time  of 
the  telling,  she  knew  nothing  of  Wilson-Gra- 
ham's history  since  he  had  reached  manhood. 
But  the  story  of  boy  after  boy  who  returns  to 
his  tribe  after  a  few  years  of  white  man's 
training  is  the  same.  As  the  captain  said: 
The  Indians  need  schools  on  their  reservations, 
and  white  men  "who  will  understand." 
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AT  SAGADA,  READY  FOR  THE  TRAMP  TO  BONTOC 


AMERICAN  SCHOOLBOYS  AMONG  THE 
HEAD-HUNTERS 

By  Louis  B,  Whittemore 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  Baguio, 
the  summer  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  a  miracle.  It 
does  seem  almost  miraculous  that 
here,  well  within  the  torrid  zone,  there 
should  be  a  place  which,  with  its  open 
pine  forests  and  cool  temperature,  re- 
minds one  of  Maine  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. It  is  a  little  section  of  the  United 
States  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
tropics,  and,  as  one  walks  through  the 
country,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  himself 
back  in  the  homeland.  All  that  there  is 
to  remind  him  that  he  is  so  far  away 
I  may  be  the  sight  of  the  brown  body  of 
some  Igorot  gliding  among  the  trees,  or, 
floating  through  the  quiet  air,  the  pe- 
culiar twang  of  the  "pacong"  beaten  by 
a  native  woman  on  her  way  home  to  keep 
away  any  evil  spirits  she  may  meet  on 
the  journey. 

In  this  charming  spot  is  a  school, 
started  by  Bishop  Brent  in  January, 
1910,  for  American  boys.  American 


fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Philippines 
had  no  proper  place  to  educate  their  sons, 
and  to  send 
them  back  to 
the  United 
States  meant 
long  years  of 
separa- 
tion. Bishop 
Brent  deter- 
mined  to  meet 
this  need  and  to 
supply  advan- 
tages equal  to 
thbse  of  the 
homeland.  Un- 
der the  Kev.  R. 
B.  Ogilby  as 
headmaster,  the 
school  has  now 
completed  its 
second  year,  and 
seems   to  hare 

taken  firm  root.         Anifxtgao igorot 
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Boys  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Islands  and  it  looks  as  if  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  founder  are  to  be  fully 
realized. 

In  this  article  I  shall  tell  of  a  "hike" 
which  the  boys  of  the  Baguio  School 
made  last  March  up  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  Baguio,  describing 
some  of  the  interesting  things  we  saw. 

One  problem  to  be  solved  before  start- 
ing was  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
Igorots  to  act  as  cargadores  or  carriers. 
There  is  such  a  demand  for  labor  in 
Baguio  that  the  native  can  usually  get  a 
job  without  difficulty  in  the  town  itself, 
and  so  does  not  care  particularly  about 
taking  long  trips  through  the  mountains 
carrying  fairly  heavy  packs.  However, 
the  governor  and  other  officials  helped  us, 
and  the  night  before  the  start  we  had  the 
requisite  number.  They  were  given  rice 
for  their  evening  meal  and  told  to  sleep 
on  the  place.  The  next  morning  we  were 
aroused  at  the  first  crack  of  dawn  and 
hastened  into  our  clothes  and  down- 
stairs to  get  breakfast,  only  to  learn  that 
a  good  part  of  our  Igorots  had  thought 
better  of  their  plan,  and  had  disappeared 


during  the  night.  They  were  one  meal 
to  the  good  and  we  were  without  our 
cargadores.  Then  ensued  a  weary  time 
of  waiting,  while  efforts  were  made  to 
get  others,  and  it  was  not  until  ten 
o'clock  that  we  finally  set  out. 

The  first  stop  of  interest  was  made  at 
"Haight's  place,''  some  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Baguio.  Mr.  Haight  is  an 
American  ex-soldier,  who  found  that  he 
would  have  to  live  in  the  mountains  if 
he  were  to  live  at  all,  and  so  "squatted" 
on  this  land.  He  has  built  a  saw-mill 
and  has  a  fairly  successful  farm,  raising 
cabbages,  strawberries,  etc.,  which  he 
sends  to  the  Baguio  market.  He  makes 
a  good  deal  from  visitors  who  take  the 
excursion  from  Baguio.  The  fare  was 
not  varied,  consisting  principally  of 
boiled  cabbage,  but  we  revelled  in  the 
hot  biscuits  turned  out  from  his  kitchen, 
and  the  wild  h'oney  which  the  natives  get 
from  the  scrub  oak  forest  round  about. 
The  elevation  here  is  about  7,000  feet 
and  it  is  perceptibly  colder  than  Baguio. 
In  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  the 
ground  is  covered  with  frost  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Haight  may,  perhaps, 
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go  down  to  the  mill-pond  and  bring  up  a 
f  pan  full  of  ice  to  convince  you  that  it 
really  gets  cold  in  the  Philippines. 
Continuing  our  journey  we  came  to  the 
i  town  of  Suyok.    The  country  round  is 
I  only  waiting  to  have  its  mineral  re- 
sources developed,  and  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  American  miners  here  holding 
down  claims  and  hoping  that  some  day 
j  they- might  be  able  to  sell  out  at  a  profit. 
I  The  great  problem  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  ore  to  the  coast.    We  found 
one  big  fellow  who  used  to  be  color- 
sergeant  in  Eoosevelt's  Rough  Riders. 
The  walls  of  his  house  were  covered  with 
pictures  of  his  old  commander.  We 
spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  two 
brothers,  also  miners.    Here  the  walls 
were    covered    with    large    prints  of 
Igorots,  excellently  done.     I  wondered 
I  that  they  happened  to  have  them  until  I 
!  learned  that  they  had  been  connected 
with  the  Igorot  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
i  Fair,  and  that  the  pictures  had  been 
i  made  in  the  United  States.   Many  of  the 
\  Igorots  who  went  to  the  fair  were  from 
[that  particular  neighborhood.    Here  we 
i  found  that  we  had  left  the  country  of 
wild    honey    but    were    regaled  with 


huckleberries,  which  were  plentiful  in  the 
vicinity. 

Still  going  north  we  came  to  Sagada, 
in  the  sub-province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc, 
on  the  sixth  day  out.  On  the  way  we 
passed  a  party  of  Igorots  being  taken  to 
Manila  to  be  sent  to  Paris  for  exhibition 
purposes.  They  were  a  fine-looking  set 
of  men  and  women.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  these  simple  people  to  be  sent  away 
to  the  great  cities,  as  it  unfits  them  for 
life  in  the  hills  when  they  come  back. 
They  become  "fresh,"  and  the  old  rou- 
tine of  labor  is  distasteful  to  them.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  stop  their  go- 
ing, however,  as  they  themselves  want  to 
get  out  and  see  the  world. 

Accounts  of  the  mission  at  Sagada 
have  already  appeared  in  these  pages,  so 
I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  work  car- 
ried on  there.  We  remained  a  couple  of 
days,  stopping  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  greatly  enjoying  the  rest  and 
comfort  of  their  very  pleasant  home.  At 
this  point  we  paid  off  our  cargadores  and 
sent  them  back  to  Baguio  and  from  now 
on  we  hired  men  from  town  to  town. 
There  was  never  any  trouble  in  getting 
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enough.  Here  in  Sagada  women  as  well  as 
men  presented  themselves.  The  morning 
after  arriving  we  had  a  base-ball  game 
with  the  Igorot  boys  connected  with  the 
mission,  who  had  been  trained  by  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Meredith.  The  girls  of  the 
mission  were  interested  spectators.  We 
won  the  game,  but  the  Igorots  put  up  a 
good  fight. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Bontoc,  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  trip.    Here  we  put 
up  with  our  missionaries,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Clapp.    The  native  village 
proved  to  be  extremely  interesting.  Each 
house  or  shack  is  built  according  to  a 
definite  plan,  with  an  enclosed  place  at 
the  back  made  of  strong  boards  like  a 
large  box,  into  which  the  family  creeps 
at  night.   This  is  to  protect  them  against 
the  spears  of  the  enemy.   The  town  itself 
seems  to  be  divided  into  different  social 
groups,  each  one  with  its  meeting-place, 
usually  a  pile  of  rocks,  called  an  "ato." 
Here  they  gather  for  friendly  chat,  or  to 
discuss  any  matter  of  importance  which 
may  come  up.    On  the  top  of  the  pile  is 
a  post,  on  which  can  be  placed  the  head 
of  an  enemy.    The  custom  of  head-hunt- 
ing, however,  is  disappearing  under  the 
influence  of  the 
'W'.>^-  American 
officials,  the 
^^^^K  ,      schools   and  the 
rPnH9f^      missionaries.  We 
K^mpm        found  the  natives 
J      anxious    to  sell 
,  .  1      spears  and  pipes, 

^■1  '  most  of  the 

boys  made  pur- 
>  chases     of  one 

^  I  I          kind  or  another. 

^  The  second  after- 

^  noon  we  had  a 

(base-ball  game 
with  the  Igorots 
in  the  public 
schools,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  tie. 

At   this  point 
the    party  di- 
V  i  d  e  d,  Mr. 
A  Bontoo  loorot        Ogilby,  with 


some  of  the  boys,  went  back  to  Baguio 
by  a  slightly  different  route  from  the  one 
we  had  come  by,  while  I,  with  the  rest, 
returned  by  way  of  Banawe  in  the  sub- 
province  of  Ifugao. 

The  first  night  out  from  Bontoc  we 
slept  in  the  native  village  of  Talubin. 
The  natives  crowded  around,  curious  to 
see  so  many  American  boys.  The  chil- 
dren asked  us  for  matches,  which  are  in 
great  demand,  and  the  older  people 
seemed  friendly  enough.  Yet  the  year 
before  the  men  of  the  town  had  marched 
in  a  body  to  Bontoc,  each  one  armed 
with  a  spear  to  avenge  the  death  of  one 
of  their  village,  who  had  been  killed  near 
Bontoc.  They  were  pacified  by  the 
American  governor  and  by  the  guns  of 
the  constabulary  sent  out  to  meet  them. 
But  they  do  not  forget,  and  we  noticed 
that  our  Bontoc  cargadores  (each  one  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  was  armed  with  a 
spear)  wanted  to  be  paid  off  immediate- 
ly, so  that  they  might  get  back  to  their 
own  town  before  nightfall.  One  boy,  the 
personal  servant  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Sib- 
ley, who  was  making  this  part  of  the  trip 
with  us  from  Bontoc,  remained.  As  he 
was  from  the  exact  place  where  the  Talu- 
bin man  had  been  murdered,  we  thought 
that  it  might  occur  to  the  people  that 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  even  \ 
up  the  account,  but  nothing  happened, 
and  Stephen  awoke  the  next  morning 
with  his  head  on  his  shoulders. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Banawe, 
stopping  with  the  constabulary  officers  j 
there,  who  were  very  hospitable.    Eew  j 
people  visit  this  place,  as  it  is  so  far  out  | 
of  the  way,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  i 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  there,  if  j 
one  is  travelling  in  the  north  country,  j 
The  rice  terraces  are  undoubtedly  among  j 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.    The  t 
people  have  made  terraces  for  their  rice 
to  the  extreme  top  of  the  mountain  sides 
— tier  after  tier — and  one's  respect  for 
the  Igorot  increases  as  he  gazes  on  the 
work  of  his  hands.    The  effect  of  this 
whole  vaUey,  terraced  to  the  very  top,  is 
tremendous.    It  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 
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A  YOUNG  BONTOC  BOY 
The  object  partly  seen  at  the  right  is  a 
native  coffin 

From  Banawe  we  went  across  a  trail 
that  had  just  been  opened  up  across  a 
Qew  country  to  Bugias,  which  is  on  what 
is  called  the  "river  trail,"  one  of  the 
regular  routes  to  the 
aorth.  We  were  the 
irst  non-official  party 
GO  cross  this,  and  it 
waa  thought  wise  to 
:e  a  constabulary 
?uard.  The  distance 
vas  about  sixty  miles, 
md  we  took  three  days 
:0  it,  stopping  over 
flight  in  road-houses — 
[i  a  s  t  i  1  y  -  constructed 
lhacks  made  for  the 
[ise  of  the  men  when 
jhe     road     was  put 


through,  and  then  abandoned.  The  na- 
tives, for  the  first  part  of  the  journey, 
showed  themselves  to  be  exceedingly  friend- 
ly, making  us  presents  of  eggs,  chickens, 
etc.  One  old  chief  with  a  body  guard  of 
about  ten  spearmen,  escorted  us  for  an 
entire  day.  There  were  only  seven  of  us 
in  the  party,  but  with  our  constabulary 
guard,  cargadores  and  escort,  our  total 
number  on  that  particular  day  was 
twenty-nine.  We  regretted  that  we  had 
not  brought  along  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  presents  with  which  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  these  kindly  offices 
of  the  natives.  We  had  a  few,  however, 
and  scissors  and  pocket-knives  were  re- 
ceived with  great  delight. 

The  last  day  of  this  trip  we  saw  prac- 
tically no  natives.  We  caught  glimpses 
of  a  few,  eyeing  us  wonderingly,  but 
their  fear  was  greater  than  their  curi- 
osity, and  they  did  not  approach.  In  the 
afternoon  the  trail  stopped  abruptly. 
At  a  loss  where  to  turn  we  struck  ofi 
through  the  woods,  trying  to  pick  it  up, 
but  by  no  means  certain  where  to  find  it. 
At  last,  somewhere  off  in  the  woods,  we 
heard  the  sound  of  someone  chopping. 
The  shout  of  our  native  constabulary 
caused  the  chopping  to  cease  while  we 
waited  expectantly.  After  an  interval 
our  axeman  began  again.  The  sergeant 
of  the  constabulary  went  forward  cau- 
tiously in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
after  a  long  delay  came  back  with  the 
chopper,  a  stalwart  native.  Yes,  he  knew 
where  Bugias  was  and  would 
guide  us.     So    off  we  started 
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Ov/r  Ifugao  "bodyguard,  who  accompanied  us  during  a  part  of  the  trip. 
The  man  with  the  gun  i*  a  constabula^-y  soldier 


over  the  native  trail,  one  of  the 
stiff ests  bits  of  walking  in  the  journey, 
for  the  Igorot  never  seeks  an  easy 
grade.  Straight  to  his  destination  he 
goes,  no  matter  what  may  be  in  his 
way,  and  we  found  our  breath  coming 
pretty  hard  on  some  of  the  hills  our 
guide  led  us  over.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
he  pointed  out  the  town  to  us  in  a  val- 
ley far  below.  His  work  was  ended,  and 
we  tried  to  make  him  take  something  for 
his  help,  but  in  vain.  What  he  had  done 
was  an  act  of  friendship.  He  did  not 
even  reply  as  we  said  "Adios,"  but  we  all 
felt  that  in  this  man  we  had  encountered 
true  self-respect  and  nobility. 

At  Bugias  we  came  out  again  on  the 
beaten  path,  and  were  welcomed  and  en- 
tertained by  the  American  teacher  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell.  On 
March  17th,  after  some  good,  hard 
"hiking,"  we  found  ourselves  back  in 
Baguio,  having  covered  some  250  miles. 
The  other  members  of  the  party  were 
waiting  for  us. 

The  trip  was  a  success  in  every  way. 
In  many  places  the  scenery  was  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  the  effeict  was  far 


from  being  lost  on  the  boys.  Besides 
this,  the  routine  of  the  trail — ^making 
and  breaking  camp,  cooking  meals  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  conquering  hard  hills, i 
was  an  experience  which  every  boy 
should  have.  The  trip,  by  the  way,  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  course,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Easter  vacation. 

All  came  home  in  good  condition  and 
are  looking  forward  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  journey  next  year.  ! 


THE  FIRST  AMERICANS 

THIS  is  the  title  of  the  most  f ascina 
ting  set  of  Missionary  Lessons  fo: 
Lent  put  forth  by  the  Board  of  Mission?  j 
It  deals  with  our  Indian  work  and  is  il  l 
lustrated  with  a  large  number  of  half 
tones,  drawings  and  blackboard  suggeF  i 
tions.    Every  Sunday-school  should  us 
it.    The  cost  is  small.    One  set  of  Le^ 
sons  contains  everything  necessary  fc  | 
teaching  an  entire  class.    Single  copie 
15  cents;  per  dozen,  $1.50;  50  for  $.| 
Address  the   Educational  Departmeni 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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ROSLYN,  NESTLING  IN  A  VALLEY  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  SNOW-CROWNED  CASCADES 

A  HILL-TOWN  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  the  Reverend  Herbert  L  OherJioltzer 


IN  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains of  the  State  of  Washington, 
is  a  narrow  valley  ten  miles  long 
I  and  half  a  mile  wide,  which  pro- 
luces  more  coal  than  any  similar  area 
In  the  world.  There  are  in  all  thirteen 
nines  in  the  valley.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ralley  is  the  city  of  Roslyn,  a  "hill- 
:own,"  like  Nazareth  of  old;  a  homely 
little  city  amid  picturesque  scenery. 
Especially  picturesque  is  it  in  the  winter 
;ime  when  the  snow  is  often  five  or  six 
'eet  deep  on  the  level,  and  piled  up  so 
ligh  that  a  person  walking  along  the 
lidewalks  cannot  see  the  street. 
1  Koslyn  is  in  the  United  States,  yet  in 
this  little  city  of  4,000  people  there  are 
representatives  of  twenty-six  nationali- 
lies  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Only  a 
lew  of  the  children  are  native  bom.  The 
jtreets  often  remind  the  visitor  of  the 
ionfusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of 
5abel. 

j  Eighteen  years  ago,  at  the  invitation  of 
fwo  English  Churchmen,  Bishop  Wells 
isited  Eoslyn.  These  men  had  planned 
0  buy  an  old,  unused  building,  and 


move  it  to  a  knoll  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
city.  Bishop  Wells  looked  at  the  pro- 
posed location  and  said,  "Christ  was 
crucified  on  a  hill  outside  the  city,"  so 
the  Church  mission  begun  in  Koslyn  was 
named  Calvary. 

In  this  hill-town  there  are  many  chil- 
dren. Accompanying  this  article  is  a 
picture  of  some  who  attended  a  week's 
parochial  mission  in  Calvary  Church, 
preached  by  the  Kev.  Allen  K.  Smith,  of 
Ellensburg.  There  are  104  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  church  was  filled  every  day 
during  the  week.  The  picture  was  taken 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  These  are  but 
a  part  of  the  children  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday-school,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  District  of  Spokane.  The  two 
boys  on  horses  live  out  of  town  but  are 
earnest  members  of  the  Sunday-school. 

In  the  picture  are  children  of  ten 
nationalities;  Swedes,  Finlanders,  Ital- 
ians, Austrians,  Syrians,  Germans, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  English,  and  a  very  few 
Americans.  The  Italians  and  the  Slavic 
peoples  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
church- 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  MINES  WHICH  FORM  A  PRINCIPAL.  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  TOWN 


But  Koslyn  is  not  the  only  "hill-town" 
in  this  valley.  Three  miles  down  the 
valley  is  the  small  city  of  Cle  Elum, 
where  we  have  a  dozen  or  more  communi- 
cants who  are  very  faithful.  Here  we 
hold  service  twice  a  month,  once  in  the 
afternoon  and  once  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  We  have  no  Sunday- 
school  there  as  yet,  for  we  use  a  Meth- 
odist church,  and  cannot  have  it  for  Sun- 
day-school. 

Twelve  miles  from  Cle  Elum,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific,  toward  Seattle,  is  an- 
other little  town  called  Easton,  also  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  This  is  the 
place  where  the  "helper-engine"  is  put 
on  the  trains  to  push  them  over  the 
mountain.  For  several  years  there  has 
been  no  church  nor  Sunday-school  there 
of  any  kind.  Now  an  earnest  Churchwom- 
an  has  organized  a  Sunday-school  and  it 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  though  only 
just  begun.  I  expect  to  hold  occasional 
services  there. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  "hill- 
towns"  on  this  side  of  the  range.  The 
Church  has  a  hold  in  each  of  them  and 
she  will  keep  that  hold.    The  Sunday- 
die) 


school  children  of  these  places  are  of 
many  races,  and  they  send  greetings  to 
other  Sunday-school  children  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  lived  His  boyhood  days  in 
a  "hill-town"  of  Judea. 


I 


Members  of  the  Sunday-school  present  at  one 
the  children's  services  on  a  weelcday  afternoon 


OUR  LITTLE  SISTERS  WHO  LIVE  AT  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  A  WELL 

By  Deaconess  Hart 


OF  course  we  all  remember  the 
interesting  story  of  the  dor- 
mouse in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," about  the  "Three  little 
sisters  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,"  but  did  you  know  that  nearly  all 
of  our  little  sisters,  as  well  as  our  little 
brothers,  over 
in  China,  do 
exactly  the 
same  thing  ? 
Of  course  it 
isn't  the  same 
kind  of  well, 
because  you  re- 
member that 
was  a  treacle 
well,  and  I  am 
afraid  some  of 
these  Chinese 
[wells  aren't 
!  as  sweet  as 
that! 

It  is  like  this 
— a  Chinese 
house  is  always 
built  with  a 
great  wall  in 
front  of  it  to 
keep  out  the 
thieves  and 
robbers,  and 
when  you  open 
the  big  wooden 
door  in  the 
middle  of  this 
wall,  you  walk 

right  into  what  we  would  call  a  court, 
but  what  the  Chinese  call  "the  heavenly 
I  well."  This  is  an  open  space,  usually 
about  ten  feet  square,  and  they  call  it  the 
heavenly  well  because,  as  they  say,  it 
comes  all  the  way  down  from  heaven, 
lit  isn't  filled  either  with  water  or  with 
j  treacle,  but  only  with  air,  which  is  more 
or  less  fresh!  Sometimes  there  are 
flowers  there,  and  often  dogs,  chickens 


YOH-LAN,  KUEI-YIN  AND  HSIEO-TSBN 
Three  of  the  little  sisters 


and  pigs  may  be  seen  scampering  about 
as  though  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  But  whatever  else  there  is  in  the 
well,  you  can  always  count  on  there  be- 
ing plenty  of  children.  People  some- 
times think  of  China  as  being  a  poor 
country,  but 
there  is  one 
thing  in  which 
it  is  abundant- 
ly rich,  and 
that  is  in  its 
crop  of  boys 
and  girls ;  be- 
cause fully 
one-fifth  of  all 
the  children  in 
the  world  live 
in  that  great 
country.  As 
the  houses  are 
usually  dark, 
this  "heavenly 
well"  naturally 
becomes  a  fa- 
vorite spot  for 
the  children, 
except  when  it 
rains.  In  this 
country,  you 
know  that  a 
well  loses  its 
useful- 
ness  when  it 
"goes  dry"  ; 
but  a  heavenly 
well  only  loses  its  charms  when  it  "goes 
wet." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  three  little  girls 
(Yoh-lan,  Kuei-yin  and  Hsieo-tsen,  or 
"Orchid-like,"  "Cultivated-excellence," 
and  "Beautiful-cassia,"  as  their  names 
mean),  and  you  wiU  see  from  this  how 
these  little  sisters  dress  who  live  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  But  perhaps  you  al- 
ready knew  that  all  the  little  girls  over 
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118    Our  Little  Sisters  who  Live  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Well 


At  play  in  the  courtyard 


in  China  wear  trousers,  just  as  all  the 
little  boys  wear  dresses!  These  are  all 
girls  from  St.  Hilda's  School,  where 
they  are  learning  all  sorts  of  useful 
things — for  life  is  not  all  play,  eren  when 
you  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

They  used  to  think  over  in  China  that 
girls  couldn't  learn  anything,  but  since 
you  have  been  helping  to  establish  mis- 
sion schools  over  there,  they  have  found 
out  that  girls  can  learn  just  as  well  as 
boys  can;  so  now  they  study  very  much 
the  same  things  that  you  do  here  in 
America.  They  learn  to  read  and  to 
write  (only  you  couldn't  understand 
their  queer  writing  any  more  than  you 
could  understand  their  reading),  and 
they  study  geography,  history  and 
arithmetic;  and  sometimes  a  subject 
which  they  think  is  most  difficult  of  all. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  is?  Why,  the 
English  language! 

But  the  most  important  lessons  they 
learn  are  those  about  our  Lord's  life,  the 
message  He  brought  to  earth  and  all 
that  He  is  doing  for  the  children  of  men ; 
for,  although  many  hundreds  of  years 
have  gone  by  since  our  Lord  came  to 
earth  to  tell  us  of  our  Father's  love,  the 
news  has  not  been  spread  over  all  the 
earth  yet.  Oh,  there  are  so  many  peo- 
ple over  in  China  who  know  nothing  of 
it.  They  don't  even  know  that  there  is 
but  on©  God,  Who  made  and  loves  us  all. 
On  the  contrary,  they  think  that  there 
are  a  great  many  gods,  and  that  these 


gods  are  often  jealous  of  the  people  who 
live  on  earth.  So  they  do  all  sorts  of 
queer  things  to  deceive  the  gods  and  to 
keep  them  from  injuring  the  children. 
Our  hope  is  that,  by  and  by,  these 
children  from  our  mission  schools 
will  help  to  spread  this  good  news  every- 
where. 

These  children  must  also  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  one  subject,  which 
sometimes  is  a  little  neglected  over  here 
in   America — the   art  of  being,  polite. 
Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  than  good  manners.  Once 
when  we  were  having  a  Christmas  tree 
for  one  of  the  mission  schools,  a  Junior 
Auxiliary  (perhaps  it  was  yours!)  had 
sent  over  a  box  of  beautiful  things  for 
their  Christmas  presents.    The  girl  who 
had  the  best  record  in  school  was  told 
that  she  should  have  the  privilege  of 
choosing    any    gift    that    she  wanted. 
Among  the  gifts  was  an  unusually  hand- 
some doll,  dressed  in  the  latest  American 
style.    We  noticed  her  looking  at  this 
with  longing  eyes  and  took  it  for  granted 
it  was  the  doll  she  would  choose,  but  in- 
stead of  that,  wishing  to  be  very  po- 
lite, she  looked  all  the  things  over  and 
then  selected  the  poorest,  cheapest  gift 
of  them  all.    Of  course  she  expected  our  i 
manners  would  be  equal  to  hers  and  that  j 
we  would  insist  on  her  taking  something  | 
nicer  than  that,  but  we,  alas,  had  noti 
been  trained  in  the  same  school  and  she  i 
was  forced  to  go  back  to  her  chair  bear- 1 
ing  the  gift  she  herself  had  chosen,  but  I 
which  she  did  not  in  the  least  want.  Thei 
burden  proved  too  heavy,  however,  even  | 
for    Oriental    politeness    and    as  she 
reached  her  seat  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears !    Then  for  the  first  time  we  appre- 
ciated the  situation,  the  gift  was  ex- 
changed and  she  went  home  feeling  that 
it  was  sometimes  possible  to  be  both 
polite  and  happy. 

You  remember  those  three  little  sisters  j 
who  lived  in  the  dormouse  well  had  to  j 
live  entirely  on  treacle  (molasses) ,  which  I 
often  made  them  ill,  but  our  little  sis- ! 
ters  over  in  China  are  more  fortunate  | 
than  that,  because  they  can  live  on  rice 
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DEACONESS  HART  AND  TWO  VERY  LITTLE  SISTERS 

The  little  child  at  the  left  is  named  Wen-ssSj  which  means  Litera/ry 
Thought,  and  the  one  at  the  right  is  Wen-hua,  which  means  Literary 
Influence.    How  would  you  like  to  he  addressed  as 
"Miss  Literary  Influence"? 


lunless  it  is  a  famine  year,  and  then 
pmetimes,  poor  things,  they  do  not  have 
jQything) ;  and  on  special  feast  days 
ley  have  such  delicacies  as  birds'-nest 

,  pup,  trees'  ears,  lily  bulbs,  and  many 
ifcher  things  which  they  think  are  better 
lan  roast  turkey,  plum  pudding  or  even 

■   lince  pie. 

f  It  used  to  be  a  great  disappointment 
t  me  that  the  dormouse  did  not  finish 
{is  story,  and  that  I  never  knew  what 
bcame  of  those  three  little  sisters;  but 
know  now  that  you  never  can  really 
fiish  a  true  story — you  can  only  begin 
— because  it  keeps  on  growing  from 
ly  to  day  and  year  to  year.  By  the 
me  we  know  what  will  happen  to  our 


little  sisters,  Yoh-lan,  Kuei-yin  and 
Hsieo-tsen,  it  will  be  time  for  something 
to  happen  to  our  still  smaller  sisters, 
Wen-hua  and  Wen-sz  (whose  names 
mean  Literary  Influence  and  Literary 
Thought),  and  so  there  can  never  be  any 
end  to  this  story! 

But  don't  you  think  that  these  must 
be  very  interesting  children  who  live  at 
the  bottom  of  these  Chinese  wells? 
Aren't  you  glad  that  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  helping  to  send  missionaries  over 
there  to  teach  them  of  the  love  of  our 
dear  Lord  for  them  all?  By  and  by 
wouldn't  you  like  to  come  over  and  see 
these  fascinating  children  and  help  in 
this  wonderful  work? 
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The  Rev.  W.  T.  Roberts,  our  missionary  at  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia, 
gives  the  following  vivid  account  of  a  trial  that  he  witnessed,  which  in- 
volved two  mountain  boys.  The  story  emphasizes  the  conditions  existing 
among  mountaineers. 


IHAPPEN"ED  to  be  in  the  court-room 
when  the  case  of  the  common- 
wealth against  Henry  Dixon  and 
Woodie  Nowlin  was  called.  The 
prisoners,  Dixon  and  Nowlin,  were 
brought  into  court  by  the  sheriff.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  that  the  prisoners  were 
two  hoys. 

Dixon  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  callow,  unprepossessing 
youth.  Nowlin  was  a  mere  lad,  apparent- 
ly not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
He  was  a  slender,  delicate-looking  child, 
with  something  more  than  a  touch  of  re- 
finement and  gentle  breeding  about  him. 
His  skin  was  dark  and  his  hair  jet  black. 
He  had  bright  black  eyes  and  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness.  He  had  been  confined 
in  jail  for  some  weeks,  possibly  several 
months,  and  the  confinement  of  the  free 
mountain  child  within  the  narrow  prison 
walls  of  a  county  jail  had  done  its  work. 
The  boy  was  weak  and  his  nerve  was 
gone. 

The  child  had  hardly  faced  the  judge 
when  he  broke  down  completely  and  be- 
gan to  cry.  The  commonwealth's  at- 
torney at  once  turned  and  addressed  the 
court : 

"If  your  honor  please,"  he  said,  "you 
see  this  child.  He  is  here  charged  with 
assault  and  robbery — this  child!  The 
grand  jury  have  found  a  true  bill  against 
him.  But  I  can't  prosecute  the  child. 
His  father  was  assassinated  from  am- 
bush. He  was  riding  along  the  road 
with  his  little  girl  in  front  of  him,  and 
both  were  riddled  with  buckshot.  The 
father  was  found  dead  in  the  road  with 
his  dead  little  girl  clasped  in  his  once 
strong  arms.    No  clue  to  the  murderer 
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has  ever  been  found.  The  widow,  mother 
of  this  boy  now  before  your  honor,  is  a 
cripple.  She  walks  only  with  the  aid  of 
crutches.  The  boy  has  been  compelled 
to  shift  for  himself,  and  in  the  effort  to 
make  a  precarious  living,  this  fatherless 
and  hungry  child  has  at  last  been  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  In  company 
with  Henry  Dixon,  who  is  older  and 
knew  better,  and  had  no  such  cause  to 
urge  him  on  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
this  child  was  accessory  to  the  crime  of 
assault  and  robbery.  Henry  Dixon 
knocked  a  man  down  with  a  rock  and 
held  him  while  the  child  rifled  his 
pockets.  Tinder  the  circumstances  who 
can  blame  the  fatherless,  hungry  boy? 
May  it  please  your  honor,  I  move  that 
the  case  be  dismissed,  and  that  the  child 
be  sent  home  to  his  mother." 

There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the 
court-room.  The  face  of  the  venerable 
judge  was  illuminated  with  a  kindly  in- 
terest for  the  child.    "Mr.  D  ,"  said  i 

the  judge,  "is  this  the  boy's  first  of- ! 
fence  ?"  **Yes,  your  honor,  he  has  never 
been  indicted  before."  "But  what,"  said 
the  judge,  "is  the  boy's  general  character 
in  the  neighborhood?  If  you  can  estab- 
lish that  his  general  character  is  good,  I 
will  send  him  back  to  his  mother.  But 
if  his  mother  is  unable  to  control  him,  I  . 
must,  for  the  boy's  own  good,  either  sendj 
him  to  the  state  reformatory  or  place  j 
him  under  the  care  of  some  good  citizen  ! 
who  will  be  responsible  for  his  good  be-j 
havior  in  the  future.  We  cannot  allo\»l 
him  to  run  at  large."  | 

An  examination  by  the  judge  o\ 
reputable  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  since  his  father's 
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murder  the  crippled  mother  was  unable 
to  control  her  boy,  that  he  roamed  the 
country  around  and  had  acquired  a  bad 
name  in  the  community — this  slender, 
delicately-formed  child ! 

All  this  time  the  boy's  sobs  could  be 
distinctly  heard  throughout  the  court- 
j  room.  The  attorney  for  the  common- 
j  wealth  had  repeatedly  assured  him  that 
no  one  should  hurt  him,  and  the  judge 
i  himself  had  most  paternally  assured  him 
[of  the  same  fact.  But  the  child,  broken 
jby  confinement  and  awed  by  the 
1  presence  of  a  judge,  jury  and  com- 
monwealth's attorney,  sobbed  most 
piteously. 

"Mr.  D  ,"  said  the  judge,  "do  you 

know  a  suitable  man  to  have  the  care  of 
this  child?"  The  attorney  looked  over  the 

court-room  and  saw  Mr.  B  .  "Mr. 

B  ,  will  you  take  the  boy  and  raise 

him  up  right?'' 

The  boy  was  sobbing  more  and  more 
piteously.  Here  he  suddenly  broke  out, 
'Mr.  Jedge,  I'd  ruther  go  with  this  man 
Dver  here,"  pointing  to  a  man  in  the 
3rowd  behind.  "Well,"  said  the  judge, 
'ii  that  gentleman  is  a  suitable  person, 

you  can  go  with  him.    Mr.  D  ,  is 

;he  gentleman  with  whom  the  boy  wants 
"0  go  a  suitable  person  to  have  him?" 

"If  your  honor  please,"  replied  the  at- 


torney for  the  commonwealth,  "I  think 
the  boy  would  be  safe  in  his  care." 

"Now  my  son,"  said  the  judge  in  con- 
clusion, "I  place  you  in  the  care  of  the 
gentleman  you  have  chosen  to  be  your 
protector,  your  guardian  and  your 
friend.  You  must  do  what  he  tells  you. 
And  if  you  do  not  mind  him,  I  warn 
you  now  that  the  attorney  will  catch  you 
again  and  bring  you  here,  and  that  I 
will  send  you  to  the  state  reformatory 
where  they  keep  bad  boys  until  they  are 
willing  to  try  to  be  good.  You  are  dis- 
charged." 

I  saw  the  child  on  the  street  with  his 
court-appointed  father,  shook  his  hand 
and  bade  him  "God  speed."  Fatherless, 
almost  motherless,  a  criminal  almost 
from  birth,  the  victim  of  cruel  circum- 
stances, has  the  Church  no  mission  to 
him  and  his  people? 

The  settlement  work  which  the  Church 
is  planting  here  and  there  among  the 
mountains  of  the  South  furnishes  the 
means  to  meet  these  crying  needs.  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  can  find  ample  op- 
portunity for  neighborly  ministry.  We 
should  give  these  children  of  the  moun- 
tains a  chance  to  learn.  We  should  bring 
into  their  lives  interests  which  are 
healthful  and  righteous.  They  have  so 
little,  and  we  so  much! 


ST.  PETER'S  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 
A  settlement  work  which  is  reaching  the  mountain  toy 


KAIPUK,   CHILD  OF  THE  IGLOO 


By  Const 

EVERYTHING  was  still  in  the 
igloo.  All  were  asleep  except 
Kaipuk — whose  name  in  Eng- 
lish means  "Big  Wave." 
Kaipuk  had  been  awake  most  of  the 
night,  wishing  that  morning  would 
come.  And  now  at  last  it  was  time  for 
her  to  get  up. 

It  was  a  very  queer  bed  she  was  lying 
on,  and  a  very  queer  room  she  was  in. 
There  were  no  chairs  and  no  tables,  only 
some  rude  lamps  made  of  stone  where 
seal-oil  was  burning.  Beside  one  of  these 
on  the  floor  sat  Kaipuk's  grandmother, 
holding  a  small  stick  with  which  she 
stirred  the  oil  to  keep  it  from  smoking. 
The  room'  was  hot  and  dark  and  ill- 
ventilated.  The  only  window  was  a  hole 
in  the  roof  which  was  covered  by  a  slab 
of  ice  to  prevent  the  polar  bears  from 
paying  a  visit.  In  the  summer,  when 
this  is  removed,  the  children  often  climb 
up  on  the  top  of  the  igloo  and  look 
dowii  on  the  people  within. 

On  some  skins  on  the  floor,  fast  asleep, 
lay  a  lot  of  people — Kaipuk's  mother  and 
grandfather  and  aunt,  her  big  sister  and 
the  baby.  On  the  skin  by  the  baby's  side 
was  a  feeding  bottle  made  of  the  dried 
intestine  of  the  oogruk,  or  giant-seal. 
The  bottle,  which  was  two  feet  long,  was 
filled,  not  with  fresh  milk,  but  raw  flour 
and  water.  The  whole  family  had  to 
sleep  in  this  room,  for  it  was  the  only 
one  in  the  igloo. 

Kaipuk  was  thinking  hard  as  she 
lay  there  so  wideawake.  Suddenly  she 
turned  over  and  looked  at  the  little  sis- 
ter fast  asleep  by  her  side.  "Will  they 
take  her  too?"  she  wondered.  "What 
shall  I  do  if  they  won't,  now  Mother 
will  let  her  go?  I'll  take  her,"  said 
Kaipuk,  "and  risk  it;  I  must."  She  got 
up  quickly  and  soon  was  dressed.  Her 
clothes  were  quite  different  from  ours; 
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they  were  made  of  skins  and  fur.  You 
see  Kaipuk  lived 

"In  the  land  of  the  Frost  King  bold. 
Where  snowdrifts  are  hiding  a  thou- 
sand years  old. 
And   icebergs  are  growing  mountain 
high, 

And  all  winter  long  there's  no  sun  in 

the  sky, 
And  it's  cold,  cold,  cold." 

As  soon  as  Kaipuk  had  finished  dress- 
ing she  touched  her  sister's  arm,  and 
said,  "Come,  Agoonack,  wake  up,  we'll 
have  to  start  very  soon.    I  must  not 
be  late  to-day,  for  if  taking  you  makes 
me  late,  they  may  say  I  can't  take  you 
again."     Little  Agoonack  rubbed  her 
eyes  and  sat  up  on  the  skin  in  the  cor- 
ner.   She  was  a  dirty  little  object,  with 
straight  black  hair.    In  the  meantime 
Kaipuk  had  walked  over  to  one  of  the 
lamps  and  brought  back  a  rag  and  tiny 
tin  can  of  water.     Then  she  put  her 
hand  mysteriously  under  the  skin  bed  ! 
and  drew  out  a  small  piece  of  soap. 
This  was  her  very  own  and  her  bed  wasj 
its  hiding-place.   Dipping  the  rag  in  the  I 
water,  Kaipuk  rubbed  on  some  soap  and 
then  began  washing  Agoonack's  face.  It 
was  rather  a  slow  process,  and  little 
Agoonack  wondered  why  it  was  done 
"Mother  never  does  this,"  she  whispered 

"Well,  you  can't  go  with  a  dirty  face 
for  they'll  never  take  dirty  faces,"  anc 
Kaipuk  scrubbed  away.  Soon  the  smal 
face  looked  cleaner  and  the  small  eye: 
shone  with  delight.  "You'll  do  now,' 
said  Kaipuk.  "I'll  put  on  your  dress.' j 
Like  her  own  it  was  made  of  fur,  an(| 
when  it  was  on  Agoonack  looked  ; 
chubby  little  bundle  ready  for  the  wintr; 
weather.  1 
Breakfast  was  the  next  thing.  Dow:j 
on  the  floor  they  squatted,  close  to  on  ' 
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of  the  lamps.  You  could  never  guess 
what  they  ate.  It  was  the  dried  black 
inner  skin  of  the  whale !  It  looks  and 
tastes  much  like  india-rubber.  This  was 
all  they  had,  but  they  quite  enjoyed  it. 
Next  came  the  putting  on  of  mittens  and 
hoods,  and  then  they  were  ready  to  start. 

"Good-bye,"  called  Kaipuk  to  her 
grandmother,  who  was  the  only  one 
awake. 

"Good-bye,"  shouted  Agoonack,  and 
with  that  they  were  gone.  But  not 
through  a  door,  for  there  were  no  doors 
in  the  igloo.  Down  a  long,  dark,  under- 
ground passage  they  made  their  way,  and 
presently  came  to  a  ladder,  ten  feet 
high.  They  climbed  it  quickly,  for  they 
knew  just  how,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves standing  on  the  hard,  white  snows 
of  Alaska. 

The  light  was  dim,  and  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  hard. 
But  Kaipuk  and  Agoonack  were  accus- 
tomed to  this.  Taking  each  other  by 
the  hand  they  started  briskly  along  the 
trail.  It  was  six  miles  to  Point  Hope, 
and  as  they  ran,  the  day  grew  darker  and 
the  snow  began  to  fall.  Worse  still, 
they  lost  the  trail.  "Let's  go  home,"  said 
Agoonack,  "I'm  tired." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Kaipuk,  "I'll  find 
it."  And  digging  her  feet  in  the 
snow  she  kept  bravely  on,  feeling 
for  the  trail.  "I've  got  it!  I've 
got  it,"  she  cried,  and  taking  Agoonack 
in  her  arms  hurried  on.  Soon  they 
reached  the  trail  that  comes  from  the 


Children  on  top  of  the  igloo  looking  down  on 
a  dancing  party 

East,  but  there  was  not  a  child  in  sight. 
"I  must  be  late,"  thought  poor  Kaipuk, 
and  again  she  hurried  on  for  two  more 
miles  along  the  lonely  trail. 

At  last  they  reached  Point  Hope  and 
a  small,  dingy-looking  building  came  in 
sight.  When  Kaipuk  reached  it  she  put 
Agoonack  down,  and  they  shook  the  snow 
from  their  dresses.  Then  Kaipuk  opened 
the  door.  Yes,  she  was  late — the  chil- 
dren were  kneeling,  and  school  had  be- 
gun! 

Kaipuk  waited  till  the  opening  devo- 
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tions  were  over;  then  taking  Agoonack's 
hand,  she  walked  down  the  room  to 
where  Mr.  Ho  are  was  standing.  ^*Why, 
Kaipuk,"  he  said,  "I  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you." 

"Please,  I'm  sorry,"  whispered  Kaipuk, 
"I  lost  the  trail,  and  Agoonack  was 
heavy.  But  we  won't  be  late  again;  we 
really  won't.  Please  let  Agoonack  stay, 
for  at  last  Mother's  said  she  can  come." 

"Why,  of  course  she  may  stay,"  he 
said,  kindly.  "I'll  put  her  with  the  lit- 
tle ones."  And  soon  she  was  sitting  with 
other  children  in  fur  dresses,  making 
something  out  of  paper. 

Little  Agoonack  never  had  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  The  room  was  so 
bright  and  cheery,  the  stove  so  nice  and 
warm.  "I  like  this  room,"  she  said  to 
Mr.  Hoare;  "I  wish  we  had  it  at  home." 

While  Agoonack  was  busy  with  her 
paper,  Kaipuk  was  occupied  with  her 
pen.  After  getting  some  ink  from  the 
top  of  the  stove — where  it  was  kept  so 
that  it  would  not  freeze — she  went  to 


'The  ball  ims  of  ice,  <md  she  kept  it  v/p  for 
hundred  times^' 


her  seat  to  write  a  definition  of  truth. 
For  a  long  time  she  sat  thinking  and 
then  wrote:  "Eskimo  stories  are  not 
truth  because  they  have  no  book.  A 
white  ■  man's  stories  are  true,  because 
they  have  books."  What  Kaipuk  meant 
was  that  the  stories  she  had  heard  in  the 
igloo  were  not  beautiful  and  true,  like 
the  stories  of  Jesus  which  she  had  read 
in  the  Book  Mr.  Hoare  had  brought  to 
Alaska.  Thus  the  session  passed,  all  too 
soon. 

The  children  left  the  tiny  school-house 
and  started  in  all  directions  for  their 
homes.  Some  lived  in  Point  Hope, 
others  a  mile  or  more  away.  None  had 
come  so  far  as  Kaipuk,  but  she  loved  to 
go  to  school  and  thought  nothing  of  the 
six-mile  walk  to  and  fro.  On  the  way 
home  the  children  played  tag  and  ball, 
but  not  as  you  or  I  would.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  Kaipuk  playing  with  a  ball 
made  of  ice.  She  kicks  the  ball  in  the 
air,  first  with  her  instep,  then  with  her 
knee.  It  may  sound  easy,  but  just  try 
it!  Kaipuk  kept  this  up  for 
two  hundred  times  without 
letting  the  ball  touch  the 
ground.  Then  she  remem- 
bered something;  her  mother 
was  going  to  make  mukluks, 
and  would  want  her  to  help 
with  "the  chewing."  So  she 
raced  with  Agoonack  over 
the  hill,  and  reached  home 
in  good  time. 

Things  in  the  igloo  looked 
different.  Kaipuk's  mother 
and  sister,  grandmother  and 
aunt  looked  cleaner  than 
they'd  ever  looked  before. 
What  do  you  suppose  they 
had  done?  Why,  they  had 
found  Kaipuk's  soap  and 
water,  and  used  it  all  up. 
But  Kaipuk  didn't  mind. 
She  liked  to  see  their  faces 
clean,  and  she  said,  "I'll  ask 
for  more  soap  at  the  mission 
house  to-morrow." 

Then  she  took  off  her 
things  and  sat  down  on 
the  floor  to  help  her  mother 


two 
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make  mukluks.  Mukluks  are  what  we 
call  boots,  and  are  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  oogruk.  In  Alaska  they  have  no 
machines  like  the  ones  our  boots  are 
sewed  with,  nor  have  they  any  thread; 
so  the  women  chew  the  sole  and  the  leg 
of  the  mukluks  together  with  their  teeth. 
The  skin  of  the  oogruk  is  so  hard  to 
chew  that  by  the  time  the  women  are 
thirty  years  old  their  teeth  are  all  worn 
away.  As  soon  as  the  children  are  old 
enough  they  have  to  help  with  this. 

Kaipuk  chewed  away,  but  before  long 
there  was  a  great  commotion  outside — 
men's  voices  shouting  and  calling.  All 
left  their  work  and  hurried  out  of  the 
igloo  to  see  what  had  happened.  It  was 
Kaipuk's  father,  uncle  and  brother,  who 
had  come  home  from  a  hunting-trip. 
They  had  been  away  three  weeks,  and 
returned  laden  with  the  skins  of  the 
white  fox.  All  chewing  now  was 
stopped  and  there  was  a  time  of  great 
rejoicing.  They  told  story  after  story  of 
their  strange  adventures,  and  how  on 
their  return  they  had  called  at  Point 
Hope,  at  the  house  of  the  white  man. 
"Did  you  see  the  new  church,"  asked 
Kaipuk,  "that  Mr.  Hoare  and  the  bishop 
have  been  building?"    Yes;  her  father 


had  seen  the  new  church,  but  better  still, 
he  had  been  to  a  service,  and  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  wonderful  story  of 
Jesus.  He  told  them  all  he  could  re- 
member, and  added:  "I'm  going  with 
you,  Kaipuk,  next  Sunday.  I  want  to 
learn  more."  And  so  it  came  about 
that  not  only  Kaipuk,  but  also  her  father 
and  mother,  sisters  and  brother,  went 
Sunday  after  Sunday  to  the  service  at 
Point  Hope. 


ST.   THOMAS'S  CHURCH   IN  SUMMER  TIME 
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A  year  had  passed  since  our  story  be- 
gan. Our  little  friend  Kaipuk  was  again 
on  her  way  to  Point  Hope,  but  this  time 
all  the  family  were  with  her.  As  they 
made  their  way  along  the  trail,  other 
Eskimo  families  joined  them.  Very 
soon  they  reached  the  village.  The  place 
looked  deserted,  so  they  hurried  on  to  St. 
Thomas's  chapel.  Mr.  Hoare  was  at  the 
door  to  greet  them  and  show  them  to 
their  seats.  The  church  was  crowded 
with  people,  and  more  kept  coming  in. 
All  looked  very  happy,  and  seemed  to  be 
watching  for  some  one.  By  and  by  Mr. 
Hoare  went  out,  and  when  he  returned 
he  was  vested,  and  with  him  was  their 
beloved  Bishop  Kowe.  All  stood,  and 
they  sang  a  hymn  in  their  quaint  Eskimo 
language.  At  its  close  those  in  the  front 
left  their  seats  and  knelt  down  by  the 


tiny  chancel.  Then  followed  our  beauti- 
ful Confirmation  Service.  There  were 
forty-nine  that  day  on  whom  Bishop 
Rowe  laid  his  hands,  and  among  them 
were  Kaipuk's  father  and  mother,  big 
sister  and  brother. 

The  celebration  which  followed  will 
long  be  remembered,  for  all  the  adults 
of  Point  Hope  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. For  this  Mr.  Hoare  had  been 
faithfully  preparing  his  people,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  as  he  went 
among  them.  It  was  a  happy  congre- 
gation that  left  the  little  church  to  re- 
turn to  their  humble  igloos. 

As  Kaipuk  journeyed  homeward  she 
thought  of  the  days  when  she  had  gone 
all  alone  to  the  chapel.  She  would  go 
alone  no  more,  and  there  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Alaska  tjiat  day  a  happier  child 
of  the  igloo. 
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Polar  bears  playing  on  the  ice 


SOME  WHOM  THE  CHURCH  IS  TRYING  TO  HELP 


MINISTERING  TO  THE  TENT  DWELLERS 
IN  OKLAHOMA 

¥  T  T  OULDN'T  it  be  fun  to  live  year  around.  Yet  hundreds  of  families 
\/\/  ^  tent?    Perhaps  so —     live  that  way,  hoping  continually  that 

y    y       for  a  summer  vacation  or  a     they   may  have  something  better  de- 
hunting    trip  —  but    we     serving  to  be  called  a  home, 
ihould  hardly  find   it    comfortable  the       Everyone  knows  how  in  recent  years 

homeseekers  have 
poured  into  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  Some- 
times they  came  by 
tens  of  thousands. 
Bishop  Brooke  tells  of 
a  county  which  on  one 
Saturday  night  had  a 
population  of  six  peo- 
ple and  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  a  popula- 
tion of  65,000.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the 
great  land  drawing. 

Because  of  this  the 
name  of  Oklahoma  be- 
came known  through- 
out the  nation;  and 
even  after  there 
were    no    more  fine 
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itretches  of  good  land  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Government,  the  unfortunate 
and  discouraged  turned  toward  Okla- 
homa as  the  land  of  opportunity.  Thou- 
sands of  these  people  came  to  Oklahoma 
expecting  to  build  themselves  homes 
at  once  on  land  easily  secured.  Of 
course  many  were  disappointed,  and 
to-day  on  the  outskirts  of  some  of  the 
larger  towns  there  cluster  the  tents  and 
shacks  which  shelter  those  who  have  not 
met  success. 

One  faithful  woman,  who  is  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church,  has  been  going  in 
and  out  among  these  tent-folk  seeking 
opportunity  to  help  them,  and  bringing 
the  Church's  message  of  comfort  and 
hope.  Miss  Alice  J.  Hunter  is  the 
Church  worker  at  Muskogee,  the  home  of 
Bishop  Thurston.  She  sought  out  a  col- 
ony of  these  tent-dwellers  who  had 
pitched  their  slight  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  Coody  Creek,  east  of  the  city. 

The  story  which  she  tells  of  one  family 
is  typical  of  many:  "Their  home  was  in 
a  far-away  western  state  where  they 
lired  in  comfortable  though  moderate 
circumstances.  But  the  father  lost  his 
position  and  was  unable  to  secure  per- 
manent work  of  any  kind.    The  children 


P 

The  family  described  in  the  article 


were  ill,  and  medical  expenses  soon  ate 
up  the  small  savings.  They  were  face  to 
face  with  want.  They  had  heard  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties of  that  new  state  appealed  to  them. 
Loading  a  wagon  with  their  household 
goods  they  started  on  the  long  journey  to 
their  prospective  home.  At  first  they 
occupied  a  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  the  employment  for  which 
the  husband  had  hoped  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  at  the  end  of  a  month  they 
were  compelled  to  give  up  the  little  house 
and  join  the  colony  of  campers  out  on 
the  creek.  We  found  them  the  day  they 
pitched  their  tent.  Soon  after  the 
mother  became  seriously  ill.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  into  the  hospital, 
where  she  was  comfortably  cared  for; 
also  we  provided  for  the  little  family  dur- 
ing her  absence.  Now  she  is  with  them 
again,  perfectly  restored  to  health;  the 
father  has  permanent  employment  and 
the  children  are  regular  attendants  at  our 
Sunday-school. 

"We  have  organized  in  this  tent  vil- 
lage a  'neighborhood  club'  for  the  wom- 
en, and  we  meet  with  them  once  a  week. 
During  the  cooler  months  we  have  a 
sewing-class  for  the  children,  but  I  think 
the  thing  that  really 
helps  most  is  a  friend- 
ly visit  to  the  homes 
each  week,  when  we 
chat  with  the  women 
and  children,  helping 
and  advising  wherever 
we  can.  Thus  we  show 
them  that  the  Church 
really  cares  for  them, 
and  will  stand  by  them  in 
their  hour  of  adversity." 

Here  we  have  one  of 
the  many  forms  of 
ministry  which  may  be 
carried  on  by  a  devoted 
woman  who  is  the 
Church's  representative 
in  a  new  land,  and  it  is 
a  ministry  which  only 
a  woman  can  most  ef- 
fectively perform.  j 


THE   KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  LOVE 

OF  GOD 


By  Peter  KuneJcichi  Goto 

This  simple  story  of  ministrations  to  little  children,  and  through 
them  to  their  parents,  is  told  in  the  words  of  the  Japanese  mission- 
ary himself,  and  will,  we  believe,  prove  the  more  effective  for  that  reason. 


Peter  K.  Goto 


H  E  people 
in  that  part 
of  Shitaya 
(one  of  the 

of  Tokyo) 
I  have  my 
work,  for  the  most 
part  live  in  small 
houses  of  one  room, 
sometimes  of  only 
four  and  a  half  mats, 
that  is  9  X  9  feet. 
In  rooms  of  this  size  families  of  seven 
and  eight  persons  eat,  sleep  and  work. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  know  the  English 
proverb  that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness," and  are  absolutely  indifferent  to 
all  sanitary  measures,  but  people  cannot 
be  clean,  living  as  they  do.  Often  their 
wretched  houses  are  in  the  rear  of  other 
buildings  and  on  the  narrowest  alleys. 

Needless  to  say,  the  children  are  in 
many  cases  in  a  most  pitiable  state. 
Even  their  games  reflect  the  moral  con- 
dition and  character  of  their  environ- 
ment, for  "the  Burglar"  and  "the  Pawn- 
broker," not  to  mention  worse,  are 
among  those  most  attractive  to  these 
children. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  deeper  and  truer 
cause  than  poverty,  that  brought  these 
people  to  this  condition  of  "the  sub- 
merged tenth."  Some  of  them  drifted  to 
this  slum  through  long  illness  or  other 
misfortune,  but  the  chief  causes  were 
^  'M  idleness,  drunkenness,  gambling  and 
jjl3ti  general  self-abandonment.  The  real 
cause  of  their  misery  is  then  a  moral  one. 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  save  them, 
we  must  save  them  morally.  Some  one 
has  said,  "make  a  man  first:  he  will 


make  his  circumstances."  These  words 
once  came  to  me  like  an  inspiration  and 
I  have  taken  them  as  a  motto  for  my 
work. 

As  to  how  the  Kindergarten  was 
started,  I  went  out  one  day  in  another 
part  of  the  city  to  have  an  open-air 
meeting.  I  meant  to  preach  to  grown 
people,  but  instead  my  audience  was 
composed  entirely  of  children,  their  par- 
ents being  at  their  work,  so  I  had  to 
change  the  meeting  into  one  for  chil- 
dren. Continuing  in  this  way  and  being 
naturally  fond  of  children,  I  became 
good  friends  with  them  and  used  to  take 
cakes  and  candies  for  them  when  I  went, 
so  that  they  used  to  welcome  me  with 
"The  uncle  has  come  again."  (Japanese 
children  call  all  friends  of  the  family 
"uncle.") 

When  I  saw  these  poor,  ragged  and 
uncared  for  little  creatures  my  heart 
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went  out  to  them.  I  felt  that  I  must 
try  to  save  them  and  by  so  doing  save 
the  coming  generation  of  fathers  and 
mothers. 

After  this  I  spent  six  months  in  in- 
vestigating their  daily  life  and  their  real 
condition,  physical  and  moral.  When  I 
found  how  great  their  need  was,  I  de- 
cided to  open  a  Kindergarten,  and  chose 
this  Shitaya  slum  as  the  poorest,  the 
most  miserable  and  the  wickedest  place 
in  Tokyo. 

Of  course  I  could  not  do  anything 
without  help  and  without  money,  so  I 
prayed  that  God  would  open  the  way 
in  His  good  time.  Soon,  in  answer  to 
my  prayers,  an  excellent  woman  offered 
herself  for  the  work,  and  so  left  me 
free  to  work  for  my  support. 

It  was  in  September  1907  that  we 
started.  In  the  beginning  we  had  only 
twelve  children,  as  the  place  we  were 
in  was  so  small  we  could  not  take  more. 
We  tried  our  best,  however,  to  make 
these .  children  into  twelve  apostles  for 
the  Lord,  and  indeed  the  results  were 
very  encouraging.  After  some  time  we 
moved  into  a  little  larger  house  where 
we  could  accommodate  about  thirty. 

In  1910,  with  gifts  from  the  Minister- 
ing Children's  League  in  Tokyo,  and 
other  friends,  we  put  up  a  new  and  com- 
modious building  with  a  little  yard  in 


front,  all  enclosed  by  a  high  fence,  a 
necessary  protection  against  inquisitive-  j 
ness  and  interruption.    Though  we  own 
the  building  the  land  is  rented  and  we  | 
wish  to  buy  it  when  the  money  is  f orth-  j 
coming.    The  front  room  of  the  build-  j 
ing  is  the  kindergarten  assembly  room  | 
and  is  light  and  airy.    In  one  corner  is  ' 
the  altar,  curtained  off  during  the  week 
but  used  at  our  Sunday  services.  Forty 
children  have  already  graduated  from  | 
the  kindergarten  and  there  are  now  fifty-  I 
four  scholars  in  attendance.   In  addition 
to  the  regular  kindergarten  course  thirty  i 
minutes  every  day  are  giren  to  Christian 
instruction. 

Most  of  our  Christian  families  have 
come  through  our  little  missionaries, 
who  repeat  the  Gospel  story  in  their  talk 
or  show  its  effects  by  the  remarkable 
change  in  their  conduct.  There  are 
many  interesting  tales  of  the  children  in 
this  connection,  and  I  will  tell  a  few 
of  them. 

A  girl  named  Hana  (Blossom),  six 
years  old,  was  an  orphan  and  brought 
up  by  her  grandparents,  who  were  very 
poor.    She  looked  forlorn  when  she  first  | 
came  to  kindergarten,  but  after  she  had  | 
heard    of    Jesus    and    His    Love    she  | 
brightened    up,    and    was    completely  1 
changed.    The  children  liked  her  very  ' 
much,  and  when  she  did  not  come  for 
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AT  THE  TIME  OF  PRAYER 


ne  time  they  missed  her.  On  going 
inquire  they  found  her  in  bed  with 
urisy.    Then  the  teacher  went  to  see 

•  and  taught  her  to  ask  Jesus  to  make 

•  well.    Simple  and  faithful  that  she 
she  continued  praying  all  night, 

ugh  in  a  high  fever.  Suddenly  she 
d  in  a  loud  voice,  "Jesu  Sama 
ato"  ("Thank  you,  Jesus").  Her 
ndmother  sleeping  beside  her  being 
akened  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
e  child  told  her  that  Jesus  had  come 
i  stood  beside  her,  put  His  hand  on 

•  forehead  and  said,  "My  Blossom,  I 


will  make  you  well."  From  that  time 
"the  fever  left  her."  A  Japanese  young 
lady  on  hearing  this  story  was  so  much 
affected  that  she  gave  me  her  diamond 
ring,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  I 
bought  our  organ. 

Another  child  used  to  be  haunted  by 
a  goblin  like  the  one  her  mother  saw 
in  the  theatre,  in  which  amusement  the 
parents  spent  all  their  earnings.  Hear- 
ing that  Jesus  drove  out  devils  when 
on  earth,  and  that  He  can  do  the  same 
to-day,  she  began  to  pray  to  Him  to 
drive  away  her  goblin,  and  the  goblin  ap- 
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peared  no  longer.  The  mother  was  so 
much  astonished  that  she  asked  the  child 
about  this  Jesus.  The  child  told  her 
about  Him  while  helping  her  at  her 
work,  and  the  mother  and  father,  too, 
have  become  Christians. 

We  have  meetings  for  parents  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  the 
two  holidays,  and  the  children  sometimes 
cry  if  their  fathers  and  mothers  will 
not  attend.  Our  little  Masa  Chan,  who 
used  to  sit  beside  the  supper  table  while 
his  father  drank  his  sake,  finally  told 
him  that  he  would  become  the  son  of  the 
devil  if  he  kept  on  drinking  sake,  which 
is  a  devil.  A  little  girl  whose  parents 
had  had  such  a  bad  quarrel  that  the 
mother  had  run  away  from  home,  was 
heard  by  her  father  praying  that  Jesus 
would  not  let  him  drink  any  more,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  family  were  happily 
united  again. 

We  have  Sunday-school  in  two  places, 
with  150  scholars.  These  children, 
though  so  poor,  at  Christmas  time  give 
offerings  of  several  yen  to  some  one  in 
distress. 

Our  congregation,  as  I  said,  wor- 
shipping in  the  kindergarten  room,  is 
now  composed  of  seventy-two  baptized 
Christians  with  fifty  communicants,  fif- 
teen being  recently  confirmed.  As  most 
of  the  people  have  to  work  on  Sunday  as 
well  as  other  days  we  have  our  largest 
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congregation  in  the  evening,  usu 
forty  to  fifty. 

We  hare  in  the  Church  thirteen  c 
mittees  for  various  things;  one  to 
range  the  tables  and  benches;  one 
the  books,  composed  of  children;  r 
flowers,  of  old  women.    One  is  ca  i 
"the  fire-generating  committee,"  wJi 
meets  for  prayer  thirty  minutes  be  3 
each  seTvice,  and  the  others  are  to  • 
courage  attendance,  visit  the  sick,  ]  p 
the   records    and   accounts,    attend  o 
funeral  arrangements,  etc.,  giving  t  k 
to  all  to  do,  while  each  person  corsi  '9 
himself  a  committee  to  try  to  get  pe  |e 
into  the  Church.  { 


Working  in  the  ftiwy  buttle  of  the  st 


I 
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A.  MISSIONARY  HOME  ON  THE  PRAIRIES 


By  P.  H.  R. 


K  AKY  EMMA  stood  at  the  win- 
L  /I  dow  watching  the  feathery 
y  I  snow-flake8  slip  softly  down 
from  the  sky.  Mary  Emma, 
d  seven,  was  the  conscientious  little 
aghter  of  a  Western  missionary.  The 
J  was  Christmas  Eve — that  wonderful 
of  half-guessed  possibilities,  which 
y  or  may  not  come  true  in  the  mom- 


But  Mary  Emma  was  not  thinking 
jst  then  of  the  row  of  stockings  which 
\pld  soon  be  hung,  ready  for  the  visit 
c  dear  old  St.  Nicholas.  She  leaned 
aiinst  the  window-casing  with  one 
md,  the  other  being  held  fast  in  the 
tp  warm,  chubby  hands  of  her  sister 
Ilhel,  who  "would  be  four  next  August." 
Ijhel  had  been  listening  to  Mary's  re- 
cial  of  how  Old  Mother  Goose  was  pick- 
it  her  Christmas  turkeys,  and  how  her 
f  nily  was  so  large,  and  the  turkeys  so 
rjny,  that  as  the  feathers  fluttered 
cwn  to  earth  they  were  enough  to  cover 
t)  whole  world — "except  down  south 
\  ere  it  never  snows,"  added  the  very 
Ipral  and  exact  big  sister. 

jBut  in  spite  of  the  fun  of  telling  this 
cl  tale — which  always  seemed  as  if  it 

I  gM  be  true,  even  when  one  knew  it 
\  sn't — there  was  a  troubled  look  in 
liry  Emma's  brown  eyes.  She  was 
iticing  how  the  snow  was  growing 
nidly  deeper,  and  the  flakes  less  like 
ikes,  and  more  like  sugar  or  sand.  As 
1j  children  watched,  the  snow  began  to 

I I  and  swirl  in  little  eddying  gusts,  and 
nund  the  corners  of  the  rectory  crept 
naning  sounds  as  the  wind  grew 
i  onger. 

Children  who  lived  on  the  Western 
lairies  thirty  years  ago  learned  many 
Ungs  about  the  weather  which  those  in 
e  snug  Eastern  homes  of  to-day  will 
"ver  know.  So,  because  of  what  this  lit- 
seven-year-old  Mary  Emma  knew  of 


the  drifting  snow  and  the  rising  wind, 
she  clutched  her  sister's  hand  closer,  and 
gave  a  little  shiver.  "Let's  go  and  find 
Mama,"  she  said  to  Ethel.  This  she  felt 
was  the  very  best  t^ing  to  do  when  one 
was  puzzled,  or  troubled,  or  sorry;  even 
when  one  did  not  quite  understand  what 
it  was  all  about.  The  mother  was  in  her 
bedroom,  where  she  had  just  tucked  baby 
brother  away  for  the  night.  She  had 
gone  to  the  window  to  draw  the  shades 
upon  the  early  winter  twilight.  She 
stood  a  moment  thinking  of  her  husband 
coming  back  through  the  storm  from  one 
of  his  distant  mission  stations.  She 
knew  all  too  well  what  such  a  journey 
meant.  Each  winter  men  perished  in  the 
driving  snow  which  swept  those  white 
prairies  on  the  wings  of  the  blizzard. 
Even  the  strongest  and  most  experienced 
were  sometimes  victims  of  their  own 
hardihood.  The  look  upon  her  mother's 
face  made  Mary  Emma  say  in  a  half 
whisper,  "I  wish  Papa  would  come 
home."  But  as  they  left  the  bedroom  the 
mother  said,  "Oh,  you  know  the  ponies 
always  bring  him  safely  home,  even 
through  the  worst  storms.  Now  we  have 
just  time  to  finish  our  story  from  the 
^St.  Nicholas'  before  supper." 

It  was  very  strange — no  one  ever  tried 
to  explain  it — but  in  that  rectory  when 
the  mother  said  she  was  ready  to  read 
aloud  the  children  would  gather  from 
all  over  the  house,  like  kittens  around  a 
bowl  of  milk,  or  bees  around  honey.  In 
three  minutes  all  five  had  settled  them- 
selves comfortably,  and  the  only  sound 
was  the  mother's  pleasant  voice  reading 
"The  Boy  Emigrants."  Outside  the  ris- 
ing wind  was  now  cutting  sharply 
around  the  corners  of  the  house,  with 
whistling  shrieks  and  moans.  But  the 
children  did  not  hear  it,  for  they  were 
off  on  the  far  western  slopes  of  the 
Sierras  with  the  boys  in  the  story.  And 
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the  mother  was  glad,  as  she  looked  up 
for  a  second  at  the  eager  faces,  to  know 
that  it  was  only  her  own  heart  which 
beat  more  quickly  at  the  sound  of  the 
rising  gale. 

Then  came  supper.  A  large  dish  of 
delicious  milk  toast,  brought  in  steam- 
ing from  the  kitchen  by  Inga,  the  faith- 
ful Norwegian  servant,  and  after  the 
milk  toast  yellow  apple  sauce  and  crusty 
brown  doughnuts,  made  by  the  mother 
herself.  All  the  children  knew  that  even 
Inga  could  not  make  doughnuts  like 
mother's.  To  begin  with,  the  hole  in  the 
middle  of  Inga's  doughnuts  was  never 
anything  but  a  small  fat  crack,  while  the 
holes  in  mother's  doughnuts  always 
stayed  open;  the  children  used  to  won- 
der why.  Little  Ethel  and  her  brother 
next  older  never  could  resist  the  desire 
to  put  the  tips  of  their  tongues  through 
the  inviting  holes.  Of  course  they  knew 
this  was  not  polite,  but  they  always 
waited  until  their  mother  was  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  when  up  went 
the  doughnuts,  and  pop !  went  the  tongue 
into  the  hole  before  the  first  bite  was 
taken. 

After  supper  came  the  hanging  of  the 
stockings.  Can  one  ever  forget  the  thrill 
of  hanging  up  a  limp  stocking,  knowing 
so  surely  that  one  would  find  it  bunchy 
and  distended  in  the  morning!  In  spite 
of  a  small  salary,  and  the  many  hard- 
ships of  life  on  what  was  then  called 
"the  Western  border,"  the  row  of  stock- 
ings at  the  rectory  was  always  a  goodly 
sight  on  Christmas  morning.  Happy 
and  hearty,  the  children  trooped  off  to 
bed,  Mary  Emma  taking  motherly  care 
of  the  younger  ones.  It  was  very  hard 
to  go  to  sleep  because  of  the  wind,  and 
because  it  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the 
stockings  were  hanging  downstairs. 
Ethel  did  so  wonder  if  it  would  be  her 
turn  to  have  The  Marble — the  dear  old 
glass  Marble — in  the  toe  of  her  stocking, 
or  whether  she  must  wait  until  her  next 
birthday  to  become  its  proud  possessor. 
You  see  some  things  in  this  rectory  were 
handed  on  from  Christmas  to  Christ- 


mas, or  from  birthday  to  birthday,  anj 
when  it  came  one's  turn  to  own  Tl| 
Marble  one  was  just  as  happy  as  thougl 
it  were  a  wonderful  new  one;  perhai 
happier,  for  "old  friends  are  best,"  ev« 
when  they  are  only  toy  friends.  | 
To-night  there  was  a  good  deal  (i 
talking  back  and  forth  across  the  ha' 
but  at  last  only  Mary  Emma  and  her  b  ! 
brother    of    twelve    were    left  awak 
"Lewis!"  Mary  called  softly,  sitting  i 
in    bed,   "isn't   the   wind  awful, 
sounds  like  a  child  crying,  sometinif 
and  sometimes  like  something  I  nev 
heard,  but  it  makes  my  backbone  fe 
queer."     "Yes,"  answered  her  brotk 
"I  know  what  you  mean;  I  wish  Pa] 
were  home.   There  is  a  moon,  but  I  ju 
made  a  hole  in  the  frost  and  looked  oi 
and  you  can't  see  any  more  than  as 
somebody  was  throwing  flour  in  yo  j 
face.    I  guess — I  guess  we'd  better  s ! 
our  prayers  again;  we  don't  have  to  g 
out  on  to  the  cold  floor  you  know."  "/ 
right,"   Mary    answered.     Silence  fi 
upon  them  both,  and  very  soon  five  pai 
of  eyes  were  shut  tight,  and  five  Iiti 
heads  were  filled  with  Christmas  drean 

Downstairs  the  mother  was  keepi: 
her  anxious  vigil.    Inga  refused  to 
to  bed,  as  her  mistress  wished  her  to  ( j 
but  replenished  the  fires   and  cuddl 
down  for  a  nap  in  the  big  chair  by  1 1 
warm  kitchen  stove.    The  mother  v  j 
very  glad  to  have  some  unfinished  del 
clothes  for  Ethel  to  keep  her  hands  bu 
and  when  they  were  done  and  tuci 
into  the  dangling  stockings  she  fou ! 
she  could  not  read,  so  wrote  letters,  w; 
her  ears  strained  for  any  sound  comi 
through  the  storm  without.  { 

The  clock  had  just  struck  eleven  wL ! 
the  distant  sound  of  sleigh-bells  cau£ 
her  ear,  and  in  an  instant  she  had  raij 
the  shades  and  put  the   two  kerose 
lamps  in  the  front  windows,  where  1 1 
light  shone  white  against  the  thiclai  | 
of  the  swirling  snow.    Then  came  1 
call  of  a  horse;  old  "Chris,"  the  faith: 
pony  (who  received  his  name  because 
tvas  given  to  the  missionary  years  | 
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fore  as  a  Cliristmas  gift),  had  seen  the 
light.  The  mother  attended  to  the  fires 
and  put  a  bowl  of  milk  to  heat  upon  the 
stove,  while  Inga,  in  rubber  boots,  an 
overcoat,  cap,  mittens  and  scarf,  stepped 
out  into  the  storm  just  as  the  ghostly 
white  horses  drawing  the  sleigh  drew  up 
at  the  barnyard  gate. 

But  there  was  no  driver  on  the  seat! 
Inga's  heart  went  down  into  the  very  toes 
of  the  great  rubber  boots.  Could  it  be 
that  this  time  the  ponies  had  not  brought 
him  home?  Was  he  lying  somewhere 
amid  the  whirling  snow-drifts  of  the 
prairie,  cold  and  white,  like  a  marble 
statue,  as  she  had  found  her  own  Scan- 
dinavian father  lying  after  the  three 
days'  storm  of  '75?  She  thought  of  the 
wife,  and  of  the  five  children  wrapped  in 
their  Christmas  dreams,  and  breathing 
an  agonized  prayer  she  plunged  forward 
into  the  drifting  snow. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  lay  a  hud- 
dled heap  with  the  buffalo  robe  drawn 
close  about  it.  It  was  the  missionary, 
held  fast  in  that  torpor  which  is  the  first 
stage  of  death  by  freezing.  Not  a  mo- 
ment did  Inga  lose.  Seizing  the  reins 
|which  lay  idle  on  the  dashboard  she 
jguided  the  staggering  horses  to  the  very 
:doorstep  and  sent  a  quick  call  to  her 
mistress  within.  Somehow  the  two  wom- 
en dragged  the  inert  bundle  inside  the 
pouse  and  shut  the  door  upon  the  howl- 
ting  storm.  Even  as  they  did  so  the 
closed  eyes  opened  and  sensation  began 
to  return  to  the  chilled  form.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  hot  milk,  warm 
blankets  and  the  blazing  fire  had  done 
[their  work,  and  he  was  able  to  tell  them 
how  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
ptorm,  until  he  realized  that  he  had  lost 
liis  sense  of  direction  and  had  become 
utterly  confused.  Then  he  threw  the 
jlines  about  the  dashboard,  saying  to  the 
ponies,  "May  Cod  help  you  to  take  us 
iout  of  this!  I  can  no  longer  help  my- 
self." Wrapping  the  robe  about  him  he 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh, 
knd  saying  a  prayer  for  deliverance  knew 
po  more  until  he  woke  on  the  old  horse- 
hair sofa  in  his  own  home  with  his  wife 
pending  over  him. 


"The  dear  ponies  1"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
through  her  tears,  "and  the  dear  God, 
who  used  them  to  send  you  back  to  us!" 

With  that  they  remembered  the  faith- 
ful four-footed  missionaries  still  stand- 
ing patiently  in  the  raging  storm.  Out 
went  Inga  to  put  them  in  the  warm 
stable  and  give  them,  with  many  a  caress 
and  broken  word  of  thankfulness,  the 
food  and  care  which  they  had  so  richly 
earned.  Nor  was  the  missionary  satis- 
fied until  he,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  pro- 
tests, had  braved  the  storm  once  more 
and  aided  Inga  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  faithful  team.  His  hands 
and  feet  were  still  stinging  with  the 
shooting  pains  of  returning  circulation. 
He  could  do  but  little,  yet  the  look  of 
love  in  his  eyes  and  the  deep  note  in  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  to  them,  must  have 
been,  to  the  wise  little  ponies,  their  very 
best  reward. 

So  it  was  all  over,  with  nothing  worse 
than  frost-bitten  fingers  and  toes,  which  in 
time  cure  themselves;  and  as  the  stroke 
of  midnight  ushered  in  the  day  of  the 
Christ-Child  the  deep  peace  which  thrills 
with  the  undertone  of  thankful  hearts 
settled  upon  the  rectory  household. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  clear  and 
cold.  The  first  thing  to  break  the  silence 
was  the  father's  voice  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  calling  "Merry  Christmas!"  So 
strong  and  cheerful  the  voice  sounded, 
no  one  would  hare  dreamed  that  only  a 
few  hours  before  he  had  been  face  to 
face  with  death.  How  glad  they  were 
to  hear  him,  and  how  the  old  house 
thrilled  with  the  sound  as  from  room  to 
room  rang  the  returning  shouts  of 
"Merry  Christmas!" 

Perhaps  toilets  were  not  performed  as 
carefully  as  usual,  or  perhaps  the 
Christmas  joy  made  fingers  more  deft. 
At  any  rate  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  children  were  tumbling  down  the 
stairs  to  find  father  and  mother  smiling 
down  at  them  with  faces  which  bore  no 
trace  of  last  night's  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger; and  ranged  along  the  mantle-shelf 
were  the  wonderful,  wonderful  stockings  I 
Never  before  was  anything    seen  like 
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them.  Such  queer,  delightful  bunches 
distorted  their  outline!  Some  were  long 
and  slim;  some  short  and  fat.  Ethel's 
sagged  to  such  a  length,  and  ended  in 
such  a  large  round  toe  that  she  knew, 
with  a  leap  of  the  heart,  that  The  Mar- 
ble was  hers  at  last! 

We  shall  not  try  to  describe  the  pres- 
ents. Children  nowadays  would  think 
little  of  them.  The  salary  of  the  mis- 
sionary was  only  $800  a  year,  and  not 
much  of  it  could  go  in  Christmas  gifts; 
but  there  was  something  for  each  from 
each;  there  was  self -forgetting  love  and 
eager  joy,  and  if  these  be  present  the 
richness  of  the  gifts  does  not  greatly 
matter.  Mary  Emma  had  some  neatly- 
hemmed  dusters  for  her  mother  and 
some  handkerchiefs  for  her  father,  and 
she  had  helped  the  other  children  to 
make  up  their  bunchy  little  packages, 
tied  with  much  white  string  in  many 
hard  knots.  And  the  father  and  mother 
loved  the  queer  little  gifts — some  of  them 
already  familiar  objects  in  the  house- 
hold— because  they  were  the  best  which 
the  children  had  to  give. 

The  presents  opened  and  admired,  it 
was  time  for  the  early  service,  to  which 
father,  mother  and  Lewis  went,  while 
Inga,  assisted  by  Mary  Emma,  prepared 
the  breakfast.  The  meal  was  a  merry 
one.  Some  of  the  younger  children  who 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  entirely 
from  their  presents  were  allowed  to  bring 
one  to  the  table.  Ethel  chose  The  Mar- 
ble, and  could  hardly  keep  her  admiring 
eyes  from  its  much-dented  crystal  sur- 
face, beneath  which  shone  the  mysterious 
blue  and  white  spirals  and  "curly-cues" 
which  had  been  a  wonder  to  them  all 
from  the  time  when  Lewis,  as  a  baby, 
had  become  its  first  possessor. 

The  morning  service  in  the  green- 
decked  church,  bright  with  lights  and 
smelling  of  cedar,  found  the  rectory  pew 
filled  with  bobbing  little  heads.  Kound 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  their  father  in  his 
white  surplice,  and  the  old  hymns  and 
carols  stirred  the  little  hearts  strangely. 
Before  the  sermon  the  younger  ones 
slipped  quietly  out,  marshalled  by  Mary 


Emma,  who  settled  them  for  their  noon- 
day naps. 

Then  came  the  Christmas  dinner,  with 
a  real  turkey,  and  the  only  box  of  candy 
which  had  been  seen  that  year  in  the 
rectory  household.  After  this  an  eager 
little  group  gathered  about  the  mother 
as  she  lay  on  the  old  sofa,  and  through 
the  long  afternoon  her  gentle  voice  could 
be  heard  reading  from  a  wonderful  new 
book  of  old  Christmas  stories  and  legends, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Mary  Emma  in 
the  last  missionary  box,  and  which  her 
parents  had  saved  to  brighten  her 
Christmas  Day. 

When  the  evening  lamp  was  lighted, 
and  the  younger  children  were  being  put 
to  bed,  on  those  rare  days  when  he  was 
at  home  Mary  Emma  always  had  a  little 
visit  with  her  father.  This  Christmas 
night  she  sat  upon  his  knee  perfectly 
silent  for  some  time.  Finally  she  said: 
"Papa,  do  you  think  the  Christ-Child 
comes  to  earth  on  Christmas  Eve,  as 
those  old  stories  say;  and  that  people 
really  see  Him?"  "Yes,  dear,"  said  the 
father  quietly,  "I  think  I  do.  The 
ponies  and  I  must  have  met  Him  lastj 
night  in  the  storm,  for  it  was  He  who  | 
brought  us  safely  home."  j 

If  ' 

Bishop  Restarick  sends   this  incident  of  worbj 
in  Honolulu  : 

A GOOD  story  about  a  Korean  is  that' 
of  Pak  Lam  Ho,  a  doctor  who  be 
came  an  earnest  Christian  here.  Wher 
it  came  to  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  dei! 
sired  to  take  as  his  Christian  name  Juhi  \ 
late.    The  Eev.  Kong  Yin  Tet  had  in 
structed  him,  for  the  Korean  was  one  o: 
the  best  Chinese  scholars  in  Honolulil 
and  so  they  could  write  to  each  other 
though  they  could  not  talk.    I  mean  hi 
this  that  although  the  Korean  under 
stood  some  English,  yet  his  instructioi 
had  to  be  in  Chinese,  and  he  could  wor 
ship  also  with  the  Chinese,  as  he  die 
Mr.  Kong  explained  to  him  that  Jubilat 
was  not  a  name.    He  said  he  knew  thai 
but  that  the  psalm  of  which  this  was  th 
name  was  a  favorite  one  with  him,  an 
expressed  what  he  felt  in  his  heart. 

i 

i 

I 


THE 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM 

BY  FRANCES  B.  BARNEY 
SCENE  1. 

[A  large  illuminated  star  at  the  hack  of  the  stage, 
the  Angel  of  the  star  standing  heneath  it. 
Children  of  white  races  stand  six  on  each  side, 
facing  centre,  singing  hymn  No.  66,  "Brightest 
and  Best  of  the  Sons  of  the  Morning.''  Angel 
looks  afar  with  sad  searching  gaze  and  hands 
clasped."] 

The  Angel  (exclaims). — The  Son  of  the  Morning! 
How  sweet  the  children's  song  to  Him!  Yet 
His  world  lies  in  shadow.  His  star  has  risen, 
but  on  many  a  land  it  does  not  shine.  How 
little  they  understand,  in  their  glad  content- 
ment, that  millions  wait  for  Him  to  dawn 
upon  their  darkness,  and  lend  to  them  His 
aid! 

One  Child  (stepping  forward  and  facing  the  Angel). — 
Dear  bright  Angel,  what  makes  thee  sad  ?  Do 
not  our  glad  songs  of  worship  please  thee? 

The  Angel. — Yes,  little  one,  your  song  is  sweet,  but 
beneath  it  I  hear  the  distant  undertone  of 
sorrow.  Beyond  your  bright  faces  I  see,  afar 
off,  other  little  faces,  dull  and  sad  and  hope- 
less ;  ugly  with  ignorance  and  sin.  Some  look 
forth  from  the  Eskimo  hut  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Arctic  night;  some  from  among  the  palm 
groves  of  Africa.   I  see  the  swarming  millions 
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of  India  and  China,  and  the  pagan  children  of  Japan.  Above  your  glad 
hymns  I  hear  the  faint  far  cry  of  childish  voices  which  say:  "Come  over 
and  help  us  also."  How  can  these  be  brought  to  worship  in  the  light  of  the 
Bethlehem  star? 

Child  {eagerly). — Oh,  may  I  not  go,  dear  Angel,  and  bring  these  children  whom  also 
our  Lord  loves  to  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem? 

Others.— Kn^l'i   And  I? 

All. — Give  us  thy  blessing,  dear  Angel  of  the  Lord,  that  we  fail  not  in  our  journey! 

Angel. — Blessed  little  messengers !  The  Lord  guide  you  and  give  you  wings  of  faith, 
and  likewise  cords  of  love  to  draw  these  other  children  of  many  lands. 
Take  also  the  key  of  prayer  to  open  all  locked  doors  to  you,  and  bring  back 
to  this  Star  of  Bethlehem  the  sad  and  sinful,  the  hopeless  and  ignorant,  that 
they  may  be  blest  as  you  have  been.    Now  may  the  Holy  Spirit  go  with  you ! 

{Children  kneel,  as  the  Angel  speaks  with  outstretched  hands — then  rise  and  sing 
Hymn  No.  256,  "Souls  in  Heathen  Darkness/'  or  No.  580,  "Christ  for  the  World 
we  8ing.*''\  ,  i  i 

SCENE  IL 

[Stage  dark  except  for  Star.    Angel  helow  it  with  hand  shading  eyes.'] 

Angel. — ^Ah,  little  messengers,  how  long  ye  are  gone!  Surely  the  Lord  will  not  suf- 
fer you  to  stumble  and  fall.  He  will  bring  you  home  again  with  precious 
treasure  of  souls  won  for  Him.  There !  There !  I  see  one  now — tho'  footsore 
and  weary — home  at  last!    And  he  brings  another  with  him!  I 

[Enter  first  child  holding  hand  of  Indian  hoy,] 

First  Child. — At  last,  blessed  Angel,  I  see  thy  dear  face  in  the  light  of  the  Star;  ancj 
I  bring  with  me  this  dear  Indian  child,  who  knew  not  of  Our  Lord  till  I  tol(  | 
him  the  story  of  the  Great  Spirit's  love.    Close  behind  me  comes  another  wit! 

his  charge.  ! 

I 

[Enter  second  child  with  Eskimo.']  I 

Second  Child. — Dear  Angel,  I  bring  Egingtah  from  his  Alaskan  hut  to  worship  th  j 
King.  I 

i 

Angel. — Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !    And  who  comes  here  ?  j 

[Enter  third  child  with  Hindu  girl.]  j 

Third  Child. — This  little  dark-skinned  sister  I  found,  O  Angel,  in  tears  and  miser;! 
So  I  have  brought  her  to  the  Prince  of  Peace!  | 

Angel. — Thou  didst  well,  little  messenger.    In  the  light  of  the  Star  her  soul  sha  l 
open  like  a  flower!  I 
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[Enter  fourth  child  with  African.'] 

Fourth  Child. — In  the  huts  of  darkest  Africa  I  found  this  child,  and  when  I  told 
her  of  the  Light  of  the  World  she  came  with  me  so  gladly.  See  where  she 
stands  worshipping  the  Star ! 

[African  stands  with  hands  and  arms  uplifted.'] 

Angel. — And  in  her  joy  shalt  thou  be  blest !  But  there  come  yet  more  of  the  Lord's 
messengers.  Verily,  He  has  blessed  the  laborers  in  His  harvest — and  "the 
field  is  the  world!" 

[Enter  fifth  child  with  Japanese.] 

Fifth  Child. — In  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun  I  found  this  boy — his  soul  longed  for 
knowledge  of  the  loving  Father,  who  made  his  beautiful  land.  With  joy  he 
heard  the  story  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem!  He  has  come  to  worship  in  its 
light! 

[Japanese  kneels.] 

Angel. — "How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things !" 

[Enter  sixth  child  with  Chinese.] 

Sixth  Child. — To  the  great  Empire  of  Asia  I  sped,  for  I  heard  the  weeping  of  the 
unloved  children  who  were  left  to  starve  and  die.  And  lo!  this  child,  O  Angel, 
heard  with  hungry  heart  the  message  of  our  King,  and  comes  to  give  herself 
to  Him! 

[Chinese  prostrates  herself  lefore  the  Star.'] 

■  Y^gel. — "All  nations  whom  Thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  Thee,  O 
Lord;  and  they  shall  glorify  Thy  Name."  Now  is  my  joy  complete,  in  that 
all  Thy  children  praise  Thee.  Is  not  your  joy  greater,  too,  O  little  mes- 
sengers, who  hare  been  helpers  of  Our  Lord? 

[Angel  says  slowly  and  impressively  the  Yenite,  children  grouped  around  with 
clasped  hands. 

Children  hurst  into  Hymn  No.  60,  "Angels  from  the  Realm  of  Glory." 
All  Jcneel  at  the  end. 

Curtains  part  helow  the  Star  and  show  tahleau  of  the  Nativity.] 


Note. — The  stage  should  be  hung  with  dark  cloth.  The  star  may  be  a  large  elec- 
ic  one,  hung  high  up  at  the  back.  Curtains  part  beneath  it  to  show  the  final  tableau. 
Che  children  should  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  selected  for  ability 
lo  sing  and  speak  well.  There  should  be  twelve  children  on  stage  in  first  scene— six 
|oy8  and  six  girls.   Let  six  of  these  personify  the  six  foreign  children  in  Scene  II. 


A   LITTLE  MOTHER'S  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 


By  Clara  Johnson  Neely 


JUST  as  I  opened  the  gate  to  our 
mission  compound,  on  a  cold  De- 
cember morning,  a  pitiful-looking 
little  girl  was  standing  in  the  road 
near  by.  She  was  one  of  the  many 
little  mothers  that  dot  the  fair  land  of 
Japan,*  poor  and  dirty,  and  scantily 
clad,  with  an  equally  forlorn-looking  lit- 
tle baby  boy  tied  to  her  back.  She  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  but  the  careworn 
face  bespoke  work  and  responsibility, 
and  was  so  sad! 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  had  already 
entered  my  bones  and  I  was  thinking  of 
all  the  things  I  should  buy  for  the  little 
chicks  I  knew,  and  of  all  the  ways  I 
could  use  to  make  them  happy  this  com- 
ing blessed  season. 

I  spoke  to  this  little  lady,  and  asked 
her  if  she  knew  about  her  Emperor's 
birthday.  Of  course  she  knew!  Every- 
body in  Japan  knew  of  the  joy  of  No- 
vember 3d.  On  that  day  all  the  flags  are 
put  out,  and  everybody  has  a  holiday. 
Everybody  sings  the  national  anthem, 
from  the  smallest  child  in  school  to  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  palace.  Then  I 
told  this  little  girl  that  every  country  in 
the  world  had  an  emperor — America, 
Kussia,  England,  China  and  Korea — 
these  were  all  she  had  ever  heard  of — but 
they  all  had  a  different  birthday.  Still 
there  was  one  who  was  the  Emperor  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  world 
celebrated  His  birthday  on  the  25th  of 
December. 

Her  eyes  began  to  open  and  her  face 
showed  interest  as  I  went  on  and  told  her 
something  of  the  party  that  I  was  going 
to  give  on  that  day  to  celebrate  this  great 
Birthday.  But  I  cannot  describe  her 
face  when  I  told  her  she  was  invited  to 

•  See  frontispiece. 


this  party  in  my  house.  There  was  only 
one  condition  though — she  must  wash  her 
face  and  comb  her  hair,  and  wash  Bo- 
Chan's*  face  too — he  didn't  have  any 
hair.  Of  course  I  did  not  tell  her  to 
change  her  dress,  for  I  was  sure  she 
didn't  have  another,  but  every  little  girl 
going  to  the  King's  party  must  be  clean. 
I  impressed  upon  her  not  to  forget  the 
day,  and  she  repeated  over  all  I  had  told 
her. 

Christmas  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
our  clergyman  met  this  little  girl  and  the 
baby  in  the  yard,  and  asked  her  why  she 
was  there.  To  which  she  replied  that  the 
foreign  Sensei-f  had  invited  her  to  th 
birthday  party  of  the  King  of  the  World. 
He  told  her  that  the  lady  was  worship- 
ping the  King  of  the  World  then,  in  the 
church,  and  that  she  must  wait  for  her.! 

So  the  anxious  little  body,  clean  and 
trim,  met  me  with  a  smile  as  I  camej 
from  the  church.    I  took  her  into  myj 
house   and   showed   her  the  tree,  re-j 
splendent  with  tinsel  and  hung  with  or 
naments  and  popcorn,  surmounted  witl| 
angels  and  a  star.   I  then  gave  her  som(  | 
candy  and  oranges.    She  walked  arouncj 
and  around  the  tree,  and  stayed  in  m; 
room  until  the  time  for  morning  service 
but  never  spoke  a  word.    It  was  like 
dream  to  her;  and  she  could  not  yet  ur  | 
derstand  why  she  had  been  invited  to  | 
party.    I  told  her  to  come  again  to  se| 
the  tree,  which  she  did  many  times,  an  | 
walked  around  it  in  the  same  silent  wa 
—but  she  was  happy. 

You  who  read  this,  do  not  forget  tl 
millions  of  little  girls  and  boys  who  ha^ 
never  heard  of  the  King  of  the  Worl 
nor  ever  seen  a  Christmas  tree.  ! 

•  Bo-Chan  is  a  term  used  for  very  small  bo3 
t  Sensei,  a  term  of  honor  and  respect  f 
teachers  and  other  superiors. 
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BISHOP  MANN  LEADING  THE  MARCH 


THE  CHILDREN  WHO  LEAD  THE  MARCH 


THE  ohubby  little  lad  or  lassie  in 
the  kindergarten,  or  the  man 
who  seeks  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  the 
voman  in  society,  or  the  boy  on  the 
"ootball  team — all  these  know  that  it  is 
)oth  an  honor  and  a  responsibility  to 
%ad  the  march."  Out  in  the  north- 
vest  a  missionary  district  with  less  than 
light  hundred  Sunday-school  children 
las  for  three  years  led  the  entire 
Church  in  the  per  capita  amount  of  its 
Lenten  missionary  offering.  This  "Chil- 
Iren's  Number"  seems  a  fitting  place  to 
ell  the  story  of  North  Dakota's  achieve- 
inent  in  this  regard,  and  somewhat  of  the 
|ersonalities  and  methods  by  which  it 
las  been  accomplished. 

\  The  District  and  Its  Bishop 

The  state  of  North  Dakota  is  pecul- 
arly  agricultural  in  character.  Its 
0,000  square  miles  contain  as  fertile 
li^heat  lands  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
jiation.  Its  largest  city  has  only  about 
'5,000  people.  There  is  no  considerable 
mount  of  manufacturing  nor  is  there 
ver  likely  to  be.  Certainly  for  years  to 
ome  it  will  be  the  home  of  the  farmer, 


and  even  its  towns  and  cities  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
farms. 

Its  population  comes  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  There  are  Poles,  Galic- 
ians,  Icelanders,  Greeks  and  Scandina- 
vians— the  latter  comprising  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  population. 
There  are  also  colonies  of  Hungarians, 
Syrians,  Hollanders,  and  there  are  10,000 
native  Americans — commonly  called  In- 
dians. 

Two  great  transcontinental  railway 
lines  cross  the  state  from  east  to  west, 
with  branch  lines  radiating  therefrom. 
Towns  located  on  these  railways  may 
be  reached  from  centres,  but  the  rural 
communities  and  scattered  farms  pre- 
sent a  difficult  problem  in  a  state  whose 
area  is  equal  to  all  of  New  York  with 
half  of  Pennsylvania  added  thereto. 

There  are  scores  of  small  communities 
of  from  50  to  300  souls,  among  whom  a 
few  Church  people  are  usually  to  be 
found.  It  would  be  interesting  to  fol- 
low the  good  bishop  as  he  goes  about  over 
such  a  territory  trying  to  plant  the 
Church  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  her 
children. 
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TWO  FAITHFUL  FRIENDS  OF  A  NORTH  DAKOTA  MISSIONARY 


The  difficulties  are  not  all  encountered 
in  winter,  though  perhaps  the  greatest 
ones  occur  then.  The  accompanying 
picture  illustrates  an  incident  of  mis- 
sionary experience.  The  bishop  was  in 
the  far  western  part  of  his  field.  He  had 
held  evening  service  in  the  town  of 
Medora,  near  to  which  place  Colonel 
Roosevelt  once  lived  as  a  ranchman.  He 
had  promised  to  go  twenty  miles  farther 
west,  and  make  a  first  visit  to  a  handful 
of  people  living  at  Sentinel  Butte  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  state.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  hired  a  livery  team  and  was 
ready  to  start  in  the  early  morning. 
That  night  the  weather  became  astonish- 
ly  mild,  and  the  Little  Missouri  rose 
foaming  over  its  banks.  Usually  it 
could  be  forded  anywhere.  The  only 
bridge  was  that  which  carried  the  rail- 
way track.  On  this  the  horses  could  not 
travel,  but  abandoning  the  trip  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  driver  was  left  to 
swim  his  horses  across  the  stream,  while 
some  men  of  the  village,  led  by  the  bish- 
op, made  a  triumphal  procession  across 
the  bridge,  dragging  the  carriage  over 
the  ties. 

Such  cheerful  patience  and  wise  deter- 
mination is  bound  to  tell,  and  it  is  not 
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strange  that  North  Dakota  believes  in 
and  admires  its  bishop. 

II.  Shepherds  of  the  Scatteredl 

But  the  most  tireless  efforts  on  the  [ 
part  of  the  bishop  could  accomplish  little 
without  the  aid  of  devoted  clergy.  Thej 
little  band  of  less  than  twenty,  who  carry 
forward  the  Church's  work  in  this  great 
state,  have  a  variety  of  experiences,  but 
one  at  least  they  share  in  common— 
their  ministry  to  the  scattered  children 
of  the  Church,  who  are  to  be  founc 
everywhere  in  the  small  communities 
and  on  the  lonely  farms.  Practically 
every  clergyman  is  a  circuit-rider,  anc 
must  prove  his  resourcefulness  in  an 
swer  to  the  needs  of  the  work. 

"Services  are  held  in  churches,  school 
houses,  cottages,  barns,  on  the  lak 
shore,  in  store  buildings,  in  the  publi 
parks,  in  lodge  rooms — in  fact  anywberj 
and  everywhere  where  the  'two  or  thre<  i 
can  be  gathered  together.  The  mif  j 
sionary  has  to  be  a  jack- of- all- trade 
Besides  being  the  spiritual  leader  of  tl  i 
community  he  is  often  the  janitor,  mus  | 
cal  director,  organist,  undertaker,  carpei  i 
ter,  Fourth  of  July  orator,  foot-ball  ai| 
basket-ball  coach,  and  half  a  dozen  otb| 
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things.  He  reaches  his  appointments 
(or  doesn't  reach  them,  as  the  case  may 
be)  in  all  kinds  of  ways  and  at  all  sorts 
of  times,  day  and  night,  by  passenger 
train,  freight  train,  automobile,  motor- 
cycle, bicycle,  buggy,  railroad  velocipede 
or  on  foot.  He  has  even  been  compelled 
to  charter  a  switch-engine  in  order  to 
meet  a  ^hurry-up'  appointment." 

One  of  the  clergy,  who  stands  as  a  type 
of  others,  is  responsible  for  a  "parish" 
125  miles  long  and  seventy-five  miles 
wide.  Over  this  he  travels  on  a  motor- 
cycle, baptizing  children  in  the  lonely 
ranch  houses,  encouraging  the  gathering 
of  the  little  Sunday-schools  (perhaps 
only  a  half-dozen  children,  from  two  or 
three  neighboring  farms,  meeting  in 
some  good  woman's  parlor),  seeking  out 
the  adults  for  confirmation,  breaking  the 
Bread  of  Life  on  dining  tables,  to 
hungry  souls  which  for  years  have  not 
known  the  Sacram^ental  Gift.  And  all 
this  in  addition  to  the  care  of  a  parish  of 
nearly  100  communicants  at  the  centre 
■where  his  family  lives  and  which  he 
calls  home.  This  missionary  walked 
sixteen  miles  on  a  stormy  day  last  Janu- 
ary when  the  trains  were  all  snowed  in 
and  not  a  liveryman  would  take  out  a 
team  to  drive  him,  in  order  to  hold  a  ser- 
vice he  had  promised.  He  said  that  he 
jenjoyed  the  trip,  even  if  he  did  freeze 
one  foot  and  blister  the  other. 

///.   What  the  Children  Do 

It  is  in  spite  of  such  conditions  as 
these  that  the  children  of  North  Dakota 
achieved  the  record  which  has  made 
them  conspicuous  before  the  Church. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Sunday-schools  have 
more  than  a  handful  of  children.  The 
banner  school  for  1911  was  in  one  of  the 
Ismaller  towns  which  has  not  had  a  set- 
itled  clergyman  for  four  years,  and  where 
the  services  are  regularly  conducted  by 
a  lay-reader.  There  are  only  sixteen 
pupils  in  this  school.  Their  Lenten  of- 
fering^ averaged  $5.85  for  each  child. 
I  Next  in  rank  was  a  school  of  six  chil- 
jdren  in  a  hamlet  where  we  have  neither 
church  nor  regular  service. 


The  question  will  naturally  be  asked: 
How  are  such  results  to  be  obtained? 
The  answer  is  both  easy  and  difficult. 
The  easy  answer  is  contained  in  four 
letters:  w-o-r-k.  An  esprit  de  corps  has 
been  developed,  and  practically  everyone, 
big  and  little,  is  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Children's  Offering.  Through 
the  district  paper.  The  North  Dakota 
Sheaf,  this  offering  is  kept  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  through  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  reports  of  its 
progress  and  of  its  final  success  are  pub- 
lished. There  is  a  live  secretary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Commission,  who  sends 
letters  to  scattered  groups  and » to  single 
Church  children  who  belong  to  no  Sun- 
day-school, mailing  with  it  a  mite-box 
and  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  aim  kept  in  mind  is  not  the 
size  of  the  offering,  but  the  desire  that 
each  child  within  the  state  shall  have  his 
or  her  box,  and  give  something,  however 
small.  The  fundamental  lesson  is  one 
of  personal  responsibility  and  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

Two  other  very  useful  means  of  stimu- 
lation have  proved  their  value.  One  is 
the  North  Dakota  Missionary  Signal, 
which  reads,  in  terms  of  the  signal  code, 
"The  American  Church  is  coming  to 
help  as  fast  as  possible."  The  other  is 
the  Sunday-school  banner,  which  is 
awarded  each  year  to  the  school  making 
the  largest  per  capita  gift,  and  its  com- 
panion pennant  which  goes  to  the  school 
ranking  second.  Instead  of  the 
jealousy  and  ill-feeling  which 
some  feared  from  the  intro- 
duction of  these  trophies  there 
has  come  a  fine  esprit  de  corps, 
and  a  strong  but  friendly 
emulation. 

The  children  have  developed 
remarkable  versatility  and  re- 
sourcefulness.   The  number  of 
things  that  can  be  done 
to  earn  money  they  find 
to  be  legion.    There  are 
also   some  things  which 
they  can  earn  money  by 
refraining    from.  One 
very  small  boy,  with  great 
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travail  of  soul,  earned  his  by  keeping  still 
for  a  certain  period  daily.  Cooking,  sew- 
ing, washing,  scrubbing,  office-tending, 
snow-shovelling,  boot-blacking,  barbering, 
errand-running,  cow-milking,  etc.,  to  the 
end  of  the  catalogue — each  has  turned 
its  copper,  nickel  and  silver  to  the  good 
cause.  Less  common  in  this  northern 
state,  but  not  unreckoned,  the  mushrooms 
and  the  frogs'  legs  have  "lent  a  hand." 
In  fact,  the  Sunday-school  Commission 
has  almost  decided  to  offer  a  premium 
for  any  possible  means  of  helping  out 
the  fund  that  has  not  been  put  into 
operation. 

IV.   Awarding  the  Banner 

The  district  convocation  meets  yearly 
for  three  days,  one  of  which  is  always 
a  Sunday.  On  the  afternoon  of  "Con- 
vocation Sunday"  occurs  the  great 
event  of  the  North  Dakota  Sunday- 
school  year — the  service  at  which  the 
banner  is  presented  to  the  school  which 
has  made  the  largest  per  capita  offering. 

So  far  as  is  possible  in  a  stretch  of 
country  200  miles  wide  by  375  miles 
long,  representatives  of  the  different 
Sunday-schools  are  present.  The  school 
which  has  held  the  banner  for  the  year 


The  North  Dakota  banner,  awarded 
to  the  Sunday-school  making 
the  largest  per  capita 
offering 


just  closing  sends  a  delegate  who  is  to 
return  it  to  the  bishop.  This  child  car- 
ries it  in  the  procession  at  the  opening 
of  the  service,  which  is  festal  in  charac- 
ter. The  record  of  the  year  is  read,  and 
the  successful  Sunday-school  announced. 
The  child  brings  forward  the  banner 
which  the  bishop  receives  with  fitting 
acknowledgment,  and  then,  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Church's  army  in 
the  state,  with  a  message,  of  congratula- 
tion, he  intrusts  it  to  a  delegate  sent  by 
the  successful  Sunday-school  to  receive 
it;  who,  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
proudly  bears  the  banner  out  of  the 
church.  It  will  stand  through  the  year, 
perhaps  in  a  tiny  mission  chapel — per-! 
haps  only  in  the  ranch-house  where  some  j 
little  school  meets  to  be  taught  by  a  de- 
voted woman. 

The  banner  is  shovm  in  an  accom- 
panying picture.   Each  year,  on  the  bacl^ 
of  it  is  sewed  a  ribbon  on  which  is  em- 
broidered the  date,  the  name  of  the  Sun- 
day-school which  won  it,  and  the  peij 
capita  amount  of  their  offering.    There- 1 
fore  it  becomes  itself  a  record  of  th( 
successes  and  achievements.    You  maj 
imagine  the  pride  with  which  the  dele  ; 
gate  from  some  tiny  little  Sunday-schoo  j 
out  on  the  prairies  stalks  up  the  aisle  o 
the  cathedral,  looking  as  important  as  ! 
twelvn-year-old  boy   or  girl  can,  to  re 
ceive  the  banner  and  carry  it  out  at  th  j 
time  of  the  recessional,  as  a  trophy  o 
victory  achieved.   To  see  the  face  of  on 
such  little  deputy  beaming  with  joy  8 1 
he,  in  the  robing  room  after  the  servic<  j 
detached  the  banner  from  its  staff  an , 
rolled  it  up  to  carry  it  to  his  home  12  j 
miles  away,  was  enough  to  prove  ho  | 
deep  a  hold  the  missionary  offering  an  I 
the  thing  for  which  it  stands  have  upc 
the  children  of  North  Dakota.  j 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  North  Dakoi ; 
has  made  its  enviable  record;  and  is  I 
not  possible  that  others  might  leai 
from  this  example  how  possible  it  is  | 
accomplish  seemingly  impossible  thini  j 
under  difficult  conditions  —  provid* ' 
there  be  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  ( 
so3  i 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 


Note:  The  Letter  Box  this  time  is  devoted  entirely  to  communica- 
tions from  or  concerning  children,  mosst  of  them  connected  in  some  way 
with  their  ambitions  and  methods  for  raising  a  generous  Easter  Offering. 


A  Louisiana  rector  forwards  an  attractive  lit- 
tle letter,  prefacing  it  with  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. It  seems  that  a  teacher  in  the 
primary  department  of  his  Sunday-school 
gave  each  of  her  pupils  a  little  chicken  to 
raise,  in  order  to  make  money  for  their 
Lenten  Offering : 

Monroe,  La. 

LDear  Teacher:  My  little  last  year 
aster-chicken  grew  to  be  a  large  red 
rooster.  I  named  him  "Sally  Crook." 
yesterday  I  sold  him  for  this  dollar  to 
be  my  Easter  offering. 

Polly. 

I  If 

S'rom  a  parish  in  Vermont  two  letters  come, 
which  we  print  exactly  as  they  were  written. 
No.  1  is  by  a  young  girl  of  fifteen ;  No.  2 
by  a  little  child  of  eight  years.  The  latter 
lives  in  the  country,  far  from  the  Sunday- 
school.  Her  father  is  dead  and  her  family 
have  small  means  : 

No.  I 

The  rector  of  our  parish  gave  me  a 
incoln  penny  to  see  how  much  I  could 
aake  out  of  it.  I  bought  one  ear  of 
op  com  with  my  penny.  I  popped  this 
nd  sold  it  for  six  cents.  Then  I  went 
ome  and  bought  one-half  of  a  pound 
f  brown  sugar,  a  little  milk,  and  a  little 
utter  with  the  six  cents.  I  sold  this 
□dge  for  fifteen  cents — it  was  not  very 
ood  because  I  cooked  it  in  a  dish  in 
hich  onions  had  been  cooked.  With  this 
loney  I  bought  more  sugar  and  the 
ther  things  necessary  to  make  fudge, 
icluding  nuts.  In  this  way  I  made  one 
|0llar  and  a  half  in  about  three  weeks, 
did  this  on  Saturdays,  when  I  was  at 
ome.  I  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  fudge 
1  the  spare  bed-room.  Sunday  morn- 
ig  I  took  my  grandmother  in  to  see 
y  work,  but  the  mice  had  undone  it. 
he  next  Saturday  mother  gave  me  the 
Jcessary  things  and  I  made  another 
)llar's  worth.  This  time  I  took  very 
)od  care  of  it. 

No.  n 

How  I  earned  my  money  for  Easter. 


Grandma  gave  me  one  cent  a  day  for 
getting  the  milk. 

Eive  cents  a  week  for  filling  the  wood 
box. 

My  Mama  gave  me  a  few  pennies  for 
errands  that  I  was  glad  to  do. 

A  great  Aunt  that  lives  with  us  gave 
me  fifteen  cents,  maybe  she  thought  I 
had  done  some  nice  little  things  for  her 
during  the  year. 

1 

a  Sunday-school  teacher  in  New  Jersey  writes  : 

Enclosed  please  find  $5  to  be  added  to 
the  Lenten  Offering,  for  Alaska.  It  was 
earned  by  a  small  boy,  selling  soap,  and 
he  did  not  get  through  in  time  to  send  it 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  money.  The  boy 
is  in  my  Sunday-school  class  and  has 
worked  very  hard  for  the  money. 

If 

Here  is  another  instance,  from  New  Hampshire 
this  time  : 

J.  P.  K.,  four  years  of  age,  whose 
brother  had  a  mite-chest,  was  thought 
too  young  to  begin  this  year.  He  cried 
so  bitterly  because  he  wanted  "to  give 
his  pennies  to  the  poor  little  boys"  that 
a  mite-chest  was  given  him.  He  also  in- 
sisted on  handing  his  box  personally  to 
the  minister,  though  he  lived  seven  miles 
away.  The  contents  of  John's  mite- 
chest  were  thirty-nine  cents. 


Has  anybody  else,  we  wonder,  except  this 
writer  from  Virginia,  conceived  the  idea  of 
consecrating  to  missionary  ends  the  Sunday 

eggs? 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  cheque  for 
$4.50  as  a  small  donation  to  help  for- 
ward God's  work  in  the  world.  One 
dollar  is  a  collection  in  church  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  $3.50  price  of  eggs 
that  have  been  laid  by  our  hens  on  Sun- 
days since  last  August.  We  wish  it  were 
more,  but  we  feel  sure  God  will  take  the 
will  for  the  deed. 
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Another  faithful  helper  from  Virginia,  in  send- 
ing $7.50  for  the  missionary  offering,  tells 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was  raised: 
One  little  girl  swept  out  her  father's 
office,  and  got  a  penny  each  time.  She 
brought  me  her  mite-chest  very  proudly, 
with  fourteen  cents  in  it.  My  little  boy 
made  nearly  two  dollars,  I  think,  find- 
ing turkeys'  and  hens'  nests— for  which 
he  was  paid  either  five  or  ten  cents. 
Turkeys  hide  their  nests  very  skilfully 
you  know,  and  have  to  be  tracked  with 
great  care.  One  Colored  woman,  an  old- 
time  servant,  who  calls  herself  "a  white 
folks'  nigger,"  insisted  on  taking  a  box 
to  help  her  "white  folks"  in  their  penny 
gathering,  as  they  had  often  helped  her 
in  hers.    She  brought  sixty-five  cents. 

f 

News  from  Michigan : 

"Our  S.  S.  did  better  than  ever  before 
this  Lent.  We  shall  send  $150,  $40  of 
which  was  made  by  a  class  of  twelve 
boys  selling  pickles,  etc.,  at  regular 
prices,  the  goods  being  sold  to  the  boys 
at  wholesale." 

n 

A  MISSION  church  in  Maryland,  which 
claims  only  thirty- three  members,  has  a 
Sunday-school  where  twenty-five  mite- 
boxes  were  at  work  last  Lent.  The  chil- 
dren belong  mostly  to  the  families  of 
railroad  employees.  They  gave  as  their 
Easter  Offering  $20.50.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  offering  every  Sunday  is 
given  to  some  sort  of  mission  work. 
They  keep  nothing  for  themselves. 
Their  total  gifts  last  year  amounted  to 
$160.26.  The  devoted  layman  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  school  is  justified  in  ask- 
ing: "Is  there  any  other  school  which 
can  claim  a  better  record?" 

It 

Arthur  Wright,  an  Indian  hoy  from  Alaska, 
who  was  a  good  friend  of  Archdeacon  Stuck 
and  Bishop  Rowe,  is  at  school  in  the  East,  fit- 
ting himself  for  more  effective  work  among 
his  own  people.  The  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas, vividly  shows  the  spirit  and  ability  of 
the  lad: 

My  Dear  Bishop:  I  have  heard  that 
you  were  in  New  York,  so  now  I  am 
going  to  send  you  a  rather  late  Christ- 
mas greeting.    I  have  been  waiting  to 


hear  where  you  were.  1  wish  you  a  j 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

I  suppose  you  are  being  rushed  like 
"everything."  Is  there  any  possibility  | 
of  my  seeing  you  before  you  go  West  I 
again?  It  would  be  nice  if  you  could  I 
come  and  see  the  kind  of  school  to  which 
I  am  going.  It  is  a  fine  place  and  I  | 
would  be  delighted  to  show  you  around. 

If  I  can  not  see  you  I  will  write  to 
you  about  how  to  prepare  for  my  work 
in  Alaska.  It  is  a  serious  question  which 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to 
settle  alone.  I  have  thought  of  a  plan, 
but  I  must  needs  see  you  first,  so  that 
you  may  think  about  it  in  your  spare 
moments.  How  wiU  my  knowledge  of 
"cutting  gears"  and  a  lot  of  other  me- 
chanical excellences  benefit  the  Indian? 
What  they  need  must  be  "carpentering," 
"blacksmithing,"  "tinsmithing."  They 
ought  to  learn  how  to  trade  and  fish  for 
a  living. 

Of  course  I  am  not  a  good  judge  about 
what  a  people  should  do  or  what  they 
shouldn't  do.  But  if  I  had  my  way 
about  it  I  would  teach  the  boys  these 
common  trades,  and  at  each  village  ] 
should  establish  a  gymnasium  or  place 
of  entertainment.  So  far  we  have  hac  i 
no  attraction  at  the  various  missions  f o] 
the  boys.  We  ought  to  have  something 
on  a  big  scale — something  that  will  at 
tract  attention. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  what  it  is  pos 
sible  to  do  for  those  boys  up  there,  and 
make  my  plans  of  what  I  shall  do  whe: 
I  get  back ;  but  it  seems  a  long  way  o'  | 
yet.    After  you  and  I  decide  what  pla 
I  should  pursue,  it  may  take  me  a  Ion 
time  to   prepare  myself,   and   in  tb  | 
meantime  what  will  be  happening  i  ! 
Alaska.  j 

Nevertheless,  when  I  know  how  Ion] 
it  took  my  Saviour  to  prepare  for  H 
mission,  I  take  courage.    I  am  in  God 
hand  and  I  feel  sure  that  He  will  direi 
my  path. 

Did  I  thank  you  for  the  money  yc 
sent  me  ?  If  I  did  not  I  thank  you  mo 
heartily.    I  am  as  ever. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Arthur  Wright. 
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TEN  MISSIONARY  STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY  NUMBER  FIVE 

The  Slave  Children  and  St,  Augustine 


Placb: 
Time: 
Characters: 


Source: 


Britain 
About  596 

Slave  Children  in  the  Market  Place 
St.  Augustine,  a  missionary 
Gregory,  the  Pope 
Priests  of  Britain 

Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field— Walsh 


THIS   is    the    Children's  Number, 
We  must  have   a   story  about 
children  who  had  some  part  in 
sending  out  missionaries. 

Many,  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
good  priest  named  Gregory.    He  lived 
in  Rome.    One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  market  place  he 
saw  some  beautiful  slave-  children 
for  sale.     He  asked  who  they  were, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  called 
Angles.    As  he  looked  on  them 
he  said  they  ought  to  be  called 
angels,   and    told    of  Christ, 
and  taught  to  sing  alleluias. 

The  sight  of  these  beauti- 
ful children  would  not 
pass   from  Gregory's 
mind.    He  inquired 
about   their  land 
and  found  that 


they  had  been  brought  over  the  sea, 
from  Britain.  This  was  a  land  where 
there  were  many  heathen  people.  They 
had  temples  and  idols  and  offered  sac- 
rifices of  oxen  and  sometimes  of  human 
beings.  The  more  he  learned  about  the 
people  and  their  land  the  more  inter- 
ested he  became.  Finally,  he  decided  to 
leave  his  home  and  his  friends  and  give 
his  life  to  winning  for  Christ  those  peo- 
ple on  the  isle  of  Britain. 

After  due  preparation  he  started  on 
his  journey,  but  he  had  only  proceeded 
three    days   when   a   body   of  Romans 
overtook  him  and  told  him  that 
he  was  so  much  beloved  in  Rome 
that  the  people  would  not  hear  of 
his  leaving  for  the  unknown  land 
of    Britain.      Although    he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  imperial 
city  and  be  advanced  to  the  po- 
sition   of    Pope,    the  highest 
rank  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he   could   not    forget  the 
beautiful  slave  children. 
One    day  Gregory 
called  to  him  one  of 
his  best  workers, 
a    man  named 


PEDIMENT  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONS  HOUSE 
This  shows  the  conversion  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  England  and  America, 
on  the  left,  St.  Augustine  preaching  to  the  Britons,  at  the  right 
John  Eliot  to  the  American  Indians 
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Augustine,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the 
Britons  and  win  them  to  Christ.  At  first 
Augustine  was  afraid  to  go.  He  said  that 
the  people  were  wild,  and  that  the  land 
was  unknown.  But  Gregory  would  not 
take  Augustine's  denial,  for  it  was  an  im- 
portant commission,  so  Augustine  con- 
sented to  go,  and  was  given  forty  monks 
to  accompany  him. 

On  arriving  in  Britain  Augustine  was 
helped  by  three  things.  First,  the  King 
of  Britain  had  married  Bertha,  a  Prin- 
cess of  Gaul,  who  years  before  had  been 
won  to  Christ.  When  Bertha  came  to 
live  in  Britain  a  church  was  built  for 
her,  and  some  Christian  priests  were 
brought  from  Gaul.  Thus  the  story  of 
Christ  told  by  Augustine  was  not  en- 
tirely new.  The  Second  influence  was 
the  impression  made  by  the  processional 
and  service  of  Augustine  and  his  forty 
monks.  When  they  went  to  meet  the 
king  they  followed  a  crucifix  of  silver 
and  in  the  procession  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Redeemer  was  borne  aloft.  As 
they  marched  along,  they  chanted 
hymns  for  the  salvation  of  the  king  and 
his  people.  Such  a  procession  and  ser- 
vice impressed  the  king  and  caused  him 
and  his  people  to  listen  to  Augustine's 
words.  The  Third  influence  that  helped 
Augustine  was  the  life  led  by  him  and 
his  monks.  The  king  and  his  people 
saw  that  they  were  not  warriors,  not 
trouble-makers,  but  that  they  gave 
themselves  to  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
lived  peaceably. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king  and 
his  entire  family  were  won  to  Christ, 
and  the  following  year  Augustine  and 
his  monks  baptized  10,000  Britons  in  one 
day.  For  this  work  Augustine  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  thinking  of  Augustine  we  must  re- 
member that  when  he  came  to  Britain 
there  was  already  established  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Great 
Britain  rnany  old  Christian  churches.  It 
was  natural  that  representatives  of  the 
old  church  and  of  Augustine's  church 
should  desire  a  meeting.  In  time,  a 
meeting  was  arranged,  but  it  turned  out 
a  most  unfortunate  meeting,  for  while 
the    two    bodies    of    Christian  priests 


found  that  they  agreed  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  importance  of  win- 
ning men  to  Christ,  they  found  that 
they  disagreed  on  many  unimportant 
questions.  They  each  celebrated  a  dif- 
ferent day  for  Easter,  and  they  discov-, 
ered  that  Augustine's  priests  cut  their 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  making 
what  they  called  a  tonsure,  while  the 
priests  of  Britain  cut  their  hair  above 
the  forehead.  Augustine  demanded  that 
the  British  priests  change  their  customs 
and  adopt  the  customs  of  his  Church, 
and  obey  him. 

This   first   conference   was   not   very  j 
successful.     They   agreed    to  separate 
and  after  a  time  meet  again.    The  Brit- 
ish   priests    were    impressed    with  the 
splendor  of  the   Romans,  and  decided 
that  they  would  yield  obedience  to  Au- 
gustine after  they  had  tested  his  Chris- 
tianity.   They  said:  "A  true  Christian  is 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  such  will  be 
this  man  (Augustine)  if  he  be  a  man  of 
God.    If  he  be  haughty  and  ungentle,  he 
is  not  of  God,  and  we  may  disregard  his 
words.    Let  the  Romans  arrive  first  at  1 
the    Synod.     If,  on    our    approach,  he  I 
rises  from  his  seat  to  receive  us  with  ' 
meekness  and  humility,  he  is  the  servant 
of  Christ  and  we  will   obey  him.  If 
he  despises  us  and  remains  seated,  let  : 
us  despise  him."    Augustine  sat,  as  they  | 
drew  near,  in  unbending  dignity.  The 
Britons   at   once   refused   to   obey  his  < 
commands,  and  disclaimed  him  as  their 
leader. 

This  was  wrong  of  Augustine,  for  the 
only  method  by  which  men  are  won  to 
be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  of 
personal  humility  and  the  willingness  to 
place  the  greater  things  of  Christ's 
teachings  first.  | 

Augustine  by  not  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ    lost  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, but  in  spite  of  this  wrong  step 
for    many    years    he   did  a  wonderful 
work  in  Britain.    He  slowly  changed  the  i 
heathen    temples    into    churches  and 
taught  the  people  to  know  and  love  the  | 
Master.    Let  us  remember  him  for  the  j 
many  good  things  he  did.    Let  us  re- 
member him  because  his  call  to  be  a 
missionary    came    through    little  slave 
children. 
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A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 

General  Subject:  "Twelve  Places  that  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit" 
Lesson  No.  6.    "A  Visit  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  North  Dakota" 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  pages  llfl-HIf 


The  Course 

,  This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  appear- 
■ing  in  The  Spirit  of  Missions  as  fol- 
lows: September,  South  Dakota;  Octo- 
ber, Kearney;  November,  Eastern  Okla- 
jhoma;  December,  Wisconsin;  January, 
Minnesota;  February,  North  Dakota; 
March,  Oregon;  April,  Sacramento; 
May,  San  Francisco;  June,  Nevada;  July, 
Utah;  August,  Arizona. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  pur- 

Ipose  and  methods  of  teaching  these  les- 
sons see  the  September  number  of 
iThe  Spirit  op  Missions  or  send  to  the 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  pamphlet, 
"Missions  in  the  Sunday-school,"  No.  1. 

iPreliminary  Steps 

Read  over  carefully  the  material  found 
in  the  article  "The  Children  who  Lead 
[the  March,"  page  141  of  this  issue.  Do 
'not  neglect  to  earnestly  ask  God  for 
help  in  teaching  this  lesson.  There  is 
great  danger  that  our  Sunday-school 
:hildren  will  think  of  the  Lenten  Offer- 
ing as  giving  a  sum  of  money  instead 
3f  giving  help.  We  must  have  guidance 
from  God  if  we  are  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren that  the  first  essential  of  the  Lent- 
en Offering  is  the  thought — /  am  help- 
ing some  one  in  need. 

Read  all  the  lesson  material  given 
here  regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
you  intend  to  give  to  the  lesson.  Those 
teaching  a  ten-minute  lesson  once  a 
month  will  frequently  find  in  the  de- 
scription of  "A  Ten-Minute  Lesson 
Each  Sunday"  the  material  best 
adapted  to  their  class. 

Aim 

With  all  the  material  before  you  for- 
mulate clearly  in  your  own  mind  an 
aim.  Write  it  on  paper  so  that  it  will 
impress  your  eye  as  well  as  your  mind. 
The  following  is  a  suggested  aim: 
I  desire  to  show  my  class  what  the  Sun- 
day-school children  of  one  missionary 
district  have  done  for  the  Lenten 
Offering. 


Point  of  Contact 

A  good  point  of  contact  is  to  an- 
nounce that  the  lesson  this  month  dif- 
fers from  the  other  lessons  in  that  we 
visit  a  missionary  field  where  the 
Sunday-schools  lead  all  other  Sunday- 
schools  in  helping  other  missionary 
fields.  Ask  the  questions:  How  much 
did  our  Sunday-school  give  in  the  Lent- 
en Offering  last  year?  How  many 
scholars  have  we?  How  much  did  we 
average  per  scholar?  Ask  them  to  re- 
member the  amount.  Then  discuss  the 
question:  Should  country  Sunday- 
schools  or  city  Sunday-schools  give  the 
most  per  scholar?  The  value  of  this 
question  is  in  leading  up  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  rural  scholars  in  North 
Dakota  gave  the  most  per  scholar  last 
year. 

Another  point  of  contact  can  be 
worked  out  by  a  series  of  review  ques- 
tions. The  object  of  these  questions 
should  be  to  make  vivid  to  the  scholars 
the  great  needs  of  the  mission  fields- 
A  series  of  questions  like  the  following 
might  be  used: 

Name  one  thing  that  Bishop  Hare's 
Indians  need. 

Name  one  great  need  of  a  western 
town  like  Mullen,  Neb. 

If  you  could  send  Bishop  Thurston 
something,  what  would  you  send  him? 

What  is  the  great  need  of  the  Oneida 
Indian? 

Having  discussed  the  answers  to  such 
a  series  of  questions,  explain  to  the 
scholars  how  the  money  gathered  in  the 
Lenten  mite-boxes  is  used  to  meet  such 
needs.  Impress  the  fact  that  by  filling 
the  mite-boxes  they  are  helping  on  the 
work  in  all  the  fields  that  we  are  study- 
ing about  in  this  series  of  lessons. 

Turn  to  the  map  which  you  have  cut 
from  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  page  736,  and  trace  the  jour- 
ney up  to  the  present  lesson.  Draw  a 
line  representing  the  journey  from  Min- 
nesota to  North  Dakota. 
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A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

Having  used  one  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact, produce  the  picture  of  the 
"Bishop  crossing  the  bridge/'  and  the 
picture  of  the  ^^Missionary  on  his 
rounds/*  and  say:  this  is  the  way  the 
clergy  work  in  a  farming  missionary 
district.  By  questions  compare  the  size 
of  your  town  or  city  with  some  of  the 
North  Dakota  towns  or  cities;  compare 
in  the  same  way  the  size  of  your  Sun- 
day-school with  a  North  Dakota  Sun- 
day-school, and  your  last  year's  offering, 
per  child,  with  the  banner  school  of 
North  Dakota. 

Show  the  picture  of  the  banner  and 
describe  the  service  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  a  school.  Draw  an  imaginary 
word  picture  of  some  place  where  it  may 
stand  this  coming  year. 

In  so  far  as  you  have  time,  impress 
the  thought  that  the  North  Dakota 
Sunday-schools  work  for  the  Lenten 
Offering.  Such  a  question  as:  Is  a  thing 
more  valuable  to  us  when  we  have 
worked  for  it,  or  when  it  is  given  to 
us?  brings  out  discussion.  Impress  the 
thought  that  our  best  possessions  are 
those  that  have  demanded  our  thought, 
energy  and  time.  From  such  pos- 
sessions God  desires  that  we  should 
give  for  the  mission  work  of  His 
Church. 

II 

TEN-MINUTE  LESSONS  EACH 
SUNDAY 

This  lesson  is  to  occupy  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  each  Sunday  session.  When 
five  Sundays  are  in  the  month,  a  general 
review  can  be  given  on  the  fifth  Sunday. 
Make  such  a  review  interesting  by 
avoiding  formal  questions  and  answers. 
In  their  place,  ask  some  of  the  follow- 
ing thought  questions,  as:  If  you  could 
really  go,  which  missionary  district 
would  you  like  to  visit?  Why?  What 
do  you  consider  the  best  missionary 
story  that  we  have  had?  If  you  had  a 
thousand  dollars,  where  would  you  send 
it?  Would  you  divide  it  among  some 
of  the  missionary  work  that  we  have 
studied,  or  send  it  all  to  one  place?  Why? 

The  lesson  article  on  page  141  is  di- 
vided into  four  divisions.  One  of  these 
divisions  is  to  be  studied  each  Sunday 


according  to  the  following  outline:  If 
the  class  is  capable,  assign  the  four  out- 
lines to  four  different  scholars  or 
groups  of  scholars,  and  have  them  come 
to  the  class  prepared  to  present  in  a  few 
minutes  the  lesson  material.  This  will 
leave  you  free  to  ask  questions  about 
the  review,  establish  a  point  of  contact 
and  draw  the  lesson  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  a  clear  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  class.  These  "ten-min- 
ute lessons  each  Sunday"  must  be  close- 
ly related  by  review  questions  and  the 
promise  of  next  Sunday's  lesson,  if  they 
are  to  be  effective. 

THE  OUTLINE 

1.  North  Dakota  and  Its  Bishop 

Compare  North  Dakota  with  your 
own  diocese;  its  square  miles,  occupa- 
tion, population  of  cities. 

Describe  some  of  the  bishop's  days  of 
work. 

Tell  how  he  kept  his  appointment  at 
Sentinel  Butte 

The  picture  of  the  bishop  on  the 
bridge  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for 
establishing  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
a  clergyman  in  a  rural  diocese.  Draw 
out  by  questions  the  great  need  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nortb  Dakota.  Large  areas 
and  scattered  people  demand  a  large 
staff  of  clergy. 

2.  Shepherds  of  the  Scattered 

Discover  the  difference  between  the 
life  of  your  rector  and  the  life  of  a 
North  Dakota  missionary. 

Describe  the  life  of  one  clergyman  in 
North  Dakota. 

The  discovery  of  the  differences  ber 
tween  the  life  of  the  rector  and  that  of 
a  North  Dakota  missionary  can  be  made 
of  intense  interest.  It  is  remarkable  to 
see  how  keen  the  children  grow,  and 
how  differences  not  thought  of  by  the  | 
teacher  are  discovered  by  them.  Draw  j 
out  from  them  their  idea  of  which  has  I 
the  easiest  task.  Show  them,  after  they 
have  expressed  their  ideas,  that  the  rec- 
tor in  a  city,  with  all  the  city  engage- 
ments, has  different  kinds  of  hardships 
from  those  who  minister  in  rural  com- 
munities. A  missionary  must  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances.  The  true  mis-l 
sionary  aspiration  is  to  avoid  thinking  ! 
that  his  task  is  harder  than  the  task  of  j 
another. 
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3.  What  the  children  do  for  the  Lenten 
Offering 

Describe  the  banner  school  in  1911. 
What  is  the  secret  of  their  success? 
Describe  three  methods   used  to  in- 
crease interest. 

How  many  things  have  the  North  Da- 
kota children  done  that  you  could  do? 

In  teaching  this  section,  a  good  im- 
pression is  made  if  the  teacher  or  some 
scholar  will  send  to  Dean  Dowling, 
Fargo,  N.  D-,  for  a  copy  of  The  North 
Dakota  Sheaf.  Enclose  10  cents  for 
payment  and  postage.  Bishop  Mann 
says  that  this  paper  does  the  work  of 
two  missionaries  and  costs  less. 

In  teaching  this  section,  the  teacher, 
or  two  scholars  working  together, 
should  secure  representations  of  the 
flags  of  the  signal  code.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  the  flag,  "We  are  coming  to  help 
as  fast  as  possible,"  could  be  made  in 
water  colors  and  mounted  in  the  class 
5crap-book. 

In  teaching  this  section,  make  it  clear 
that  the    North    Dakota    scholars  give 

targe  offerings  because  they  consecrate 
heir  ingenuity  and  labor  first,  and 
noney  last. 

The  Sunday-school  and  the  District 
Convocation 

I  Describe  the  Sunday-school  service  of 
Convocation  Sunday. 

Compare  the  offerings  of  the  Sunday- 
chools  of  your  diocese  with  the  offer- 
ngs  of  North  Dakota.    See  page  96. 

What  plans  can  you  suggest  to  in- 
;rease  your  offerings? 

What  have  other  children  done?  See 
-etter  Box,  page  145. 

What  are  you  most  interested  in — 
aising  a  sum  of  money,  or  doing  all  in 
'■our  power  to  help  people  on  the  mis- 
ion  field  who  are  in  need? 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
blue  of  the  Lenten  Offering.  If  the 
lass  has  been  studying  about  missions, 
hey  should  now  formulate  their  ideas 
bout  helping.  Make  clear  that  God  ex- 
ects  us  to  work  and  give  according  to 
ur  ability.  A  small  offering  from  a 
ittle  child,  or  gladly  given  by  a  hard- 
/-orking  boy  or  girl,  fulfils  a  responsi- 
ility.  Stronger,  older  and  wealthier 
hildren  must  work  harder  and  give 
lore,  if  they  are  to  fulfil  their  responsi- 
ility  as  members  of  the  Church. 


Ill 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

With:  a  whole  Sunday-school  period  at 
his  disposal,  the  teacher  should  use  all 
the  material  given  in  the  above  section: 
"A  Ten-Minute  Lesson  Each  Sunday." 
The  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  four 
sections  would  be  changed;  instead  of 
the  teacher  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
the  sections  should  be  given  out  to  four 
members  of  the  class  as  assignments. 
Each  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  and  the  outline 
of  the  particular  section  assigned  to  him. 

The  lesson  should  open  with  the  re- 
view and  point  of  contact  questions,  as 
have  been  suggested  above.  The  schol- 
ars reporting  on  assignments  should  be 
assisted  by  the  teacher  asking  such  ques- 
tion as  would  start  the  thought  of  the 
class  and  bring  about  discussion. 

Pictures  and  Note-Books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  mounted 
in  the  class  books,  with  such  other  ma- 
terial as  the  members  have  brought. 

Next  month  we  shall  take  a  trip 
through  the  Oregon  country  and  Bishop 
Scadding  will  show  us  some  of  its  in- 
terest and  beauty. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  MISSIONARY 
SIGNAL 


This  signal  is 
from  the  regu- 
lar international 
code.  The  upper 
pennant  is  the 
Church  flag,  the 
only  one  permit- 
ted to  fly  above 
the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  in- 
terpretation o  f 
the  flags  in  order 
is:  (1)  Church; 

(2)  American; 

(3)  coming  to 
help  ;  (4)  as  fast 
as  possible ;  or, 
put  into  a  sen- 
t  e  n  c  e,  "The 
American  Church 
is  coming  to  help 
you  as  fast  as 
she  can."  This 
set  of  signals 
may  easily  be 
made.  They  are 
displayed  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of 
North  Dakota  on 
eack  Sunday  dur- 
iBg  Lent. 


Upper  pennant 
is  blue  with  white 

cross 


Second  pennant 
is  white  with  a  red 
disk ;  third  pennant, 
blue  with  white  disk 
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WHAT  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

(The  Editor  Welcomes  Notes  and  Information.) 


At  the  conference  held  at  Bethlehem 
last  summer  a  request  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  Sunday-school  Department 
for  a  description  of  methods  which  had 
been  successfully  used  in  raising  money 
for  the  Lenten  Oflfering.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  results: 

Trinity  Church,  Pottsville,  Pa.: 

One  class  earned  $19.25  by  selling 
brooms. 

Another  $16.66  by  selling  soap. 

Two  children,  aged  six  and  seven, 
earned  $3  selling  horse-radish. 

One  girl  earned  $5  by  selling  peanut- 
butter. 

St.  Timothy's  Church,  Roxhorough,  Pa.  : 

The  infant  class  held  a  delicatessen 
sale,  netting  $136. 

Eight  girls,  aged  from  thirteen  to  six- 
teen, held  a  bazaar  and  sold  cook-books, 
earning  $150.01. 

Two  plays  given  by  boys  and  girls 
netted  $110. 

One  class  of  boys  made  $40  by  selling 
Christmas  cards. 

St.  Matthew's,  Philadelphia: 

Five  girls  made  $123  by  selling  shoe- 
strings. 

St.  Luke's,  Kensington,  Pa.: 

A  class  of  boys  encircled  the  Sunday- 
school  room  with  pennies,  sixteen  to  the 
foot,  netting  $24. 

Calvary  Church,  TVilkes-Barre,  Pa.: 

Two  girls  earned  $15  by  selling  hot 
cross  buns. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  class  of  ten  boys, 
age  about  twelve  years,  began  several 
weeks  ago  to  earn  money  for  the  Easter 
Offering.  They  are  selling  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  on  commission,  and 
hope  to  raise  $25. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
methods  used  in  earning  the  Lenten 
Offering.  The  editor  would  be  glad  to 
receive  short  descriptions  of  unique 
methods  which  have  been  successfully 
tried.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
a  pamphlet  may  be  published  on  this 
subject.  Kodak  pictures,  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  methods,  will  be 
welcomed. 


Another  valuable  method  of  raising 
money  for  the  Lenten  Offering  is  the 
selling  of  the  Children's  Nurnber  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  There  is 
hardly  a  more  direct  method  of 
making  a  child  a  missionary  than 
sending  him  out  to  distribute  these 
magazines.  No  one  can  estimate  the  as- 
sistance given  to  Church  work  by  the 
distribution  of  150,000  of  these  maga- 
zines each  year.  ^  ^ 
* 

Have  you  sent  in  your  order  for  the 
new  Lenten  Lessons?    The   Board  now 
has  three  series  of  lessons  which  can  be 
used  during  Lent  supplementary  to  the 
regular    Sunday-school   lessons.  They 
are:  "How  Can  I  Help  in  Overcoming 
the  Dragon?"  (On  China.)  "John  Henry 
Climbing  the  Upward  Path."     (On  the 
Negro.)    "The  First  Americans."  (On 
the  Indians.)    The  last  is  the  title  of  the  j 
new  lessons  which  have  been  written  by  | 
the  Rev.  Phillips  E.  Osgood,  Church  of 
Our    Saviour,    Roslindale,    Mass.,  and 
tested  in  his  own  school.    Besides  photo- 
graphs, there  are  many  drawings  by  the  ; 
author.    Only  one   copy   is  needed  for 
each  class  in  the  school.  The  price  is:  one  j 
copy,  15  cents;  twelve  for  $1.50  and  fifty  i 
for  $5.    Send  all  orders  to  the  Educa-  | 
tional  Secretary,  Church  Missions  House,  i 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

*  * 
* 

Rev.    D.    C.    Garrett,  of    St.  Peter's 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  sent  to  all 
the  members  of  his  Sunday-school  a  let-j 
ter  presenting  a  systematic  plan  for  giv-j 
ing.    When  we  realize  how  much  chil-  j 
dren  appreciate  a  letter  from  the  rector, 
could  not  this  idea  be  profitably  followed 
by  more  parishes?  | 

*  * 
* 

The  duplex  envelopes  have  been  intro- 
duced   into   the    Sunday-school    of  th( 
Church    of    the    Ascension,  Wakefield  | 
R.  I.    The  Board  of  Missions  has  sup 
plied  this  school  with  the  envelopes  fo  | 
one  year,  with    the    understanding  tha  | 
the  missionary  end  of  the  envelope  shal 
be    used    either    for    general    mission  j 
alone,  or  for  diocesan  and  general  mis  | 
sions.      Under    these    conditions,  th 
Board  is  willing  to  provide  envelopes  fo 
other  schools  for  a  period  of  one  yeai 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Rev.  Arthur  R.  Gray,  Secretary 


THE  problem  which  presents 
itself  most  strenuously  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  missions  is  how  we  are  to 
secure  the  thoughtful  co-operation  of 
laymen.  They  give  us  their  money,  but 
they  do  not  help  us  largely  in  solving 
the  great  world  problem  which  is  be- 
fore us — the  problem  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  humanity,  whether  far  off  or 
near.  Now  anyone  who  considers  the 
question  seriously  will  see  that  we  can 
never  realize  our  ideal  by  the  mere  col- 
lecting and  distributing  of  money,  how- 
ever efficiently  it  may  be  administered. 

This  alone  will  not  bring  in  the  Kingdom. 

*  * 
* 

ALL  this  is  so  self-evident  that  one 
wonders  why  it  need  be  said,  but 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  doing  so  at 
this  moment,  as  will  presently  appear, 

*  * 
* 

ONE  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Edu- 
cational Secretary's  work  is  to 
bring  those  generous  laymen  who  are 
now  giving  of  their  means  to  a  giving 
of  their  time  and  thought  to  the  work 
upon  which  their  money  is  being  spent. 
What  we  need  and  must  have  is  a  well- 
informed  body  of  men — informed  as  to 
the  why  and  the  how  and  the  where  of 
the  activities  of  those  who  are  laboring 
for  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom. 

*  * 
* 

A GOOD  beginning  has  been  made 
by  the  women.  They  have  their 
"Study  Classes";  and  for  the  children 
we  have  numerous  and  excellent  educa- 
tional arrangements,  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  devised  any  method  whereby  men 
can — or  rather  will — study  the  subject. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  ''Study 
Class"  is  appropriate  or  feasible  for  men 
lis  an  open  one.  The  writer  is  inclined 
|to  believe  that  for  various  reasons  it  is 
not;  and  that  some  more  practical  de- 
vice has  yet  to  be  originated. 


j  I  T  is  upon  this  problem  that  the  Edu- 
^  cational  Secretary  is  centring  his  at- 
tention. While  he  will  always  find  time 
I— and  gladly — to  conduct  and  help 
Study  Classes,  still  that  work  is  already 


so  well  in  hand  that  it  needs  no  unusual 
exploitation.  At  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  now  multiplying  Study  Classes  will 
soon  be  a  regular  institution  through- 
out the  land.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
spread  as  they  may,  they  are  not  getting 
the  men,  and  therefore  much  experi- 
menting with  other  schemes  must  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  find  out  how  we 
can  get  them  to  read  text-books,  or  any 
other  form  of  missionary  literature  as 

eagerly  and  profitably  as  do  the  women. 

*  * 

* 

ALL  this  has  been  written  here  be- 
cause a  series  of  conferences  is 
to  be  held  in  May  in  New  York  at 
which  this  question  of  enlisting  the  men 
in  mission  study  will  be  discussed.  The 
Educational  Secretary  is  eager  to  have 
suggestions  in  writing  which  may  be 
laid  before  that  gathering.  There  is  a 
way  in  which  we  can  accomplish  this  end. 

What  is  it?    Help  us  with  our  problem. 

*  * 

* 

TWO  new  leaflets  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  past  month:  One,  an 
adaptation  of  Sailer's  short  leaflet  on 
the  Mission  Study  Class,  No.  3053, 
which  in  twenty  pages  describes  its 
method  and  aim,  and  the  other,  No. 
3054,  on  the  Programme  Meeting,  and 
how  to  conduct  it.  These  can  be 
had  for  5  cents  each,  by  address- 
ing  the    Educational    Department,  281 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

*  * 

* 

THE  Educational  Secretary  hopes 
that  the  good  people  in  the  East 
will  realize  that  he  owes  his  services  to 
the  people  in  the  West  as  well  as  to 
them,  and  that  therefore  they  will  un- 
derstand why  so  many  of  the  letters  and 
applications  have  had  to  remain  long  un- 
answered. He  hopes  to  be  back  at  the 
office  by  the  middle  of  March. 

H 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  with  the 
every-  member  canvass,  the  minister 
in  charge  of  an  Ohio  mission  congrega- 
tion says:  "Avoid  takinor  for  granted 
that  anyone  is  too  poor  to  give,  or  that 
any  sum  is  to  be  despised." 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


BISHOP  GRAY,  of  Southern  Florida, 
was  consecrated  nineteen  years  ago. 
In  that  time  the  number  of  clergy  has 
increased  from  twenty  to  forty- two;  the 
communicants  from  less  than  2,000  to 
more  than  4,000.  The  bishop  has  con- 
firmed more  than  4,000  people,  and  has 
seen  the  value  of  church  property  in- 
crease from  $150,000  to  more  than 
$500,000. 

If 

PROGRESS  is  being  made  in  equip- 
ping the  Church's  Chinese  mission 
in  Manila  with  a  church  and  mission- 
ary's residence.  The  first  story  of  both 
buildings  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete, 
the  second  story  chiefly  of  native  lum- 
ber. The  second  story  of  the  church 
building  will  contain  two  schoolrooms, 
as  well  as  quarters  for  the  Chinese  cate- 
chist  and  his  family.  The  church  audi- 
torium will  seat  about  150.  As  is  so 
often  the  case  in  this  country,  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  congregations  are  com- 
posed of  different  people,  while  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  communicants  of  the 
mission  are  always  absent  in  China  or 
in  the  other  Philippine  provinces.  The 
construction  work  is  being  done  by  a 
firm  of  Chinese  contractors,  all  of  whose 
members  are  communicants  of  the 
Church  and  who  are  endeavoring  to  give 
the  very  best  service  possible.  The  con- 
gregation is  also  making  progress  toward 
self-support,  its  gifts  for  the  year 
amounting  to  over  $300.  Of  course  the 
congregation  has  sent  the  amount  of  its 
apportionment  for  general  missions  to 
the  Church  Missions  House. 

GRACE  PARISH,  Poplar  Mount,  Va., 
has  only  forty  communicants;  but 
has  succeeded  in  securing  forty-five  sub- 
scribers for  parish  support  and  for 
Church  extension  as  a  result  of  the 
every-member  canvass.  It  is  not  every 
congregation  that  succeeds  in  enlisting 
120  per  cent,  of  its  communicants  as 

givers,   Qm  roiult  of  the  omY&m  was 


to  convince  the  men  making  it  that  sys- 
tematic giving  on  the  weekly  basis  is  the 
most  workable  solution  of  the  problem  of 
financial  support.  "A  full,  frank  ex- 
planation," says  the  rector,  "will  bring 
the  results.  Information  is  sure  to 
create  more  intelligent  and  cheerful 
giving."  ^ 

A COMMITTEE  of  eighteen  men  re- 
cently made  a  successful  canvass 
in  Christ  Church  parish.  Warren,  0., 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  parochial  expenses  as  well 
as  for  missions.  Last  year  the  congre- 
gation gave,  for  all  missionary  purposes, 
$82.  The  subscriptions  for  this  year,  to 
be  divided  between  general  and  diocesan 
missions,  totalled  $260.  Last  year, 
subscriptions  for  parish  support  were 
$1,800.  The  canvass  has  resulted  in  sub- 
scriptions for  $2,900.  As  one  permanent 
result  of  the  canvass,  the  rector  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  men  who  made  the  can- 
vass to  undertake  the  oversight  of  the 
families  on  their  list.  Each  man  will 
have  from  five  to  eight  families,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  concern  of  the  parish.  A  mis-  , 
sion  congregation  at  Niles,  0.,  connected 
with  Christ  Church,  was  also  canvassed, 
with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

II 

A MICHIGAN  clergyman,  whose  par- 
ish has  just  decided  to  assist  the; 
Board  of  Missions  in  maintaining  the; 
school  for  boys  in  Bontoc,  Philippine 
Islands,  says :  "The  duplex  envelope  went 
in  this  parish  very  readily,  and  I  am 
anxious  now  to  make  missions  as  definite 
and  interesting  as  possible.    There  is  j 
great  timidity  and  narrowness  of  vision,  | 
but  there   are   bright  gleams   of   the  i 
Spirit,    as   when   a  young  woman,  a  | 
cripple  (who  scorned  being  given  ThJ5  | 
Spirit  op  Missions  and  insisted  on  sub-  \ 
scribing   for   herself)    handed   me   op  | 
Christmas  morning  a  special  offering  of  j 
$1  "for  Bishop  Bra-ttOBj  of  Missi^iippi/'  j 
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JT  seems  certain  that  a  new  era  has  ar- 
rived when  a  vestry  can  be  found 
willing  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  meet 
a  missionary  apportionment.  That  is 
just  the  action  taken  by  the  vestry  of 
Jalvary  Church,  Tamaqua,  Penn. 
A.  new  rector  took  charge  in  May,  1911. 
The  following  month  a  canvass  of  the 
larish  was  made,  and  the  duplex  en- 
elope  introduced.  The  returns  from  the 
jianvass  were  so  surprising  that  the  rec- 
jor  says:  "It  was  easy  to  persuade  the 
estry  to  borrow  money  enough  at  inter- 
st  to  more  than  meet  the  apportionment 
tefore  the  end  of  August ;  and  the  treas- 
Iry  is  being  rapidly  reimbursed.  We  are 
lonfident  that  after  paying  back  what  we 
ave  borrowed  for  missions,  we  shall 
kill  be  able  this  year,  despite  the  great 
icrease  in  the  apportionment,  to  give 
beerfully  more  than  is  asked  for 
iocesan  and  general  missions." 
This  is  certainly  a  better  plan  than 
lat  of  borrowing  money  given  for  mis- 
ons  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
irish  through  the  summer  months. 

n 

^ROM  a  Louisiana  parish  comes  this 
message:  "Just  one  year  after  our 
issionary  canvass  of  the  parish  was 
arted,  the  last  payment  was  made  on  a 
Irish  debt  incurred  for  running  ex- 
jnses  during  the  two  years  preceding 
y  coming.  The  last  vestry  meeting 
[Owed  the  parish  out  of  debt,  every  bill 
id  and  a  balance  of  $100  in  the  treas- 
y — a  state  of  affairs,  the  vestrymen 
id,  that  the  parish  had  not  experienced 
r  many  years.  More  significant  to  me 
•en  than  that  is  the  spirit  of  hopeful- 
:|ss  and  good-will — the  spirit  of  Jesus 
'iirist — more  and  more  manifest  among 
<jr  people  and  in  our  parish  organiza- 
ins.  I  haven't  a  moment's  doubt  that 
^fith  in  the  missionary  spirit  as  being 
ipntical  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
J|  being  therefore  the  first  essential  of 
Ijalthy  parish  life,  with  the  constant  in- 
SiTietion  and  propaganda  that  must  flow 
:')m  that  faith,  is  responsible  for  the 
J3at  change  that  a  brief  two  years  has 
im  in  this  parish," 


EARLY  in  January  the  Church  of 
Our  Merciful  Saviour,  one  of  the 
Negro  congregations  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  following 
Sunday  the  congregation  made  an  offer- 
ing of  $12.50  for  missions,  and  asked 
Bishop  Woodcock  to  forward  it  to  the 
Board  of  Missions.  ^ 

AMONG  what  might  be  called  the  by- 
products of  the  every-member  can- 
vass are:  A  corrected  perspective  with 
regard  to  the  real  work  of  the  Church; 
A  better  proportioned  distribution  of  the 
resources  of  the  parish;  A  confident  atti- 
tude toward  the  tasks  the  parish  is  asked 
to  undertake. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  comment  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  Diocese  of  Bethle- 
hem: "Before  the  canvass  there  was  a 
universal  parochial  sentiment  that  the 
parish  had  been  asked  for  more  than  a 
fair  amount  for  missions,  as  well  as  a 
strongly  intrenched  prejudice  against 
foreign  missions.  Our  canvass  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  weekly  en- 
velope system  has  been  our  sole  means  of 
support,  exclusive  of  the  money  raised 
by  the  guilds.  While  the  financial  secre- 
tary estimated  the  pledges  as  amounting 
to  $975  a  year,  the  parishioners  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  having  pledged  so 
much,  and  only  about  $800  was  being 
given  through  the  envelopes.  The  can- 
vass resulted  in  subscriptions  for  $1,525 
for  parochial  expenses." 

If 

A  CALL  TO  DESPERATE 
SERVICE 

BISHOP  THOMAS,  of  Wyoming, 
writes :  "I  want  a  man  to  succeed 
the  Rev.  Leonard  K.  Smith,  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation.  I  want  if  possible 
a  man  to  give  his  whole  life  as  Mr. 
Roberts  has  done.  The  work  consists  of 
trying  to  win  the  Arapahoes.  It  is  use- 
less for  a  man  to  stay  two  or  three 
years;  he  should  come  expecting  to  give 
his  whole  life  to  the  work.  I  know  of  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  make  the  appeal; 
it  is  a  call  for  too  desperate  service,  and 
I  thiuk  there  should  be  a  Tohmt^r  " 
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Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 


A  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

FKOM  several  of  the  clergy  during  the 
last  few  weeks  there  has  come  to 
the  Church  Missions  House  a  copy  of  a 
circular  letter  dated  Shanghai,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  signed  by  an  unfamiliar  name, 
and  asking  for  $5  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
Chinese  helper  for  a  month.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked  whether  the  writer  of  the 
letter  is  one  of  the  members  of  our  own 
mission,  and  whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  comply  with  his  request. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any 
letter  of  this  character  received  from 
any  mission  field  does  not  come  from  one 
of  the  Church's  missionaries.  One  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Missions  pro- 
Tides  that  members  of  the  mission  staff 


are  not  to  make  appeals  for  special  gift 
without  the  approval  of  the  bishop  an( 
the  Board  of  Missions.  The  Board  grate 
fully  acknowledges  the  loyal  complianc 
of  the  missionaries,  as  a  body,  with  thi 
necessary  regulation. 

The  signer  of  the  appeal  referred  t 
was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  th 
American  mission  boards  other  tha 
our  own.  The  board  found  it  necessar 
to  terminate  the  connection  and  desire 
to  bring  the  missionary  to  this  countr; 
He  declined  to  comply,  and  has  since  n 
mained  in  China  on  his  own  respons 
bility.  No  authority  has  control  ov( 
the  work  of  such  an  "unattached"  h 
dividual  nor  any  responsibility  for  tl 
wise  expenditure  of  money  entrusted 
him. 


MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTE 


TEE  January  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  brought 
together  men  from  Connecti- 
cut, Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  iNew 
York. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed 
some  improvement  in  the  financial  situa- 
tion since  the  last  meeting,  though  it  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  letter  of 
President  Lloyd,  addressed  to  all  con- 
gregations on  December  29th,  impress- 
ing upon  the  clergy  and  the  parish 
treasurers  the  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion in  making  remittances,  had  met 
with  a  gratifying  response  from  a  num- 
ber of  them.  It  is  hoped  that  others 
will  follow,  so  that  no  further  draft  upon 
the  reserve  deposits  will  be  necessary. 
The  total  amount  now  withdrawn  from 
those  funds  is  $100,000  in  excess  of  that 
in  use  a  year  ago. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  was  reported  from 
the  widow  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Mackay-Smith.  The  late 
Jlev.  T.  Gardiner  Littell  has  left  a  trust 
fund  of  $6,000  to  the  Board,  to  be 
linown  as  the  Harriet  Hare  Littell  Eund. 
Pending  further  action  from  the  Board 
it  was  decided  to  use  the  income  from 


this  fund  for  the  support  of  the  work 
Dr.  LittelFs  son,  the  Eev.  S.  Harringt 
Littell,  of  Hankow,  China. 

The  usual  routine  work  of  the  co: 
rnittee  included  the  employment  of  i 
Rev.  Harvey  P.  Walter  and  the  Rev. 
ward  S.  Salmon,  in  the  Panama  m 
sion;  Miss  S.  E.  Mellowes  and  M 
Sara  W.  Ashurst  as  teachers  in  Po:j 
Rico  and  Cuba. 

The  committee  endorsed  the  appe 
for  special  gifts  of  two  members  of  ' 
domestic   staff    in   distant   places — ji 
Rev.  George  C.  Bartter,  of  the  Phi]- 
pines,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare, 
Alaska.    Mr.  Bartter  asks  for  $10,000 
erect  a  new  building  for  St.  Luke's  1^ 
sion,  Manila,  where  he  is  carrying  on 
active  work  among  the  poorer  Eilipii  • 
The  ten-year-old  wooden  structure  wlj' 
he  is  at  work  at  present  is  gradu;f 
being  eaten  up  by  white  ants,  and  he  t 
unreasonably  desires  to  replace  it  b 
building  of  concrete.    Mr.  Hoare 
wants  $10,000  to  equip  his  mission 
the  bleak  and  barren  promontory  kn' 
as  Point  Hope,  Alaska.    Bishop  R 
say   the   present   mission  residence 
no  longer  fit  for  anyone  to  live  in — ( 
a  missionary.  "The  gophers  hare  ho:  j- 
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combed  it,  and  at  every  storm  the  rain 
pours  through  in  fifty  places."  Besides 
a  new  home  for  the  resident  mission- 
ary the  bishop  wants  a  general  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Eskimo  people,  with 
laundry  and  bathing  facilities.  When 
an  "igloo"  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet 
square  has  to  shelter  from  two  to  six 
families,  cleanliness  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   "These  people  have  made  such 
wonderful  progress  in  civilization,"  says 
the  bishop,  "that  passing  visitors  look 
on  in  admiring  wonder."     These  two 
buildings  will  cost  about  $8,000.  With 
the  remaining  $2,000  the  bishop  wants  to 
buy  a  steam  launch  capable  of  towing  a 
ten-ton    scow    from    Cape  Lisbume, 
seventy  miles  up  the  coast,  where  there 
iare  large  coal  deposits.     The  Eskimo 
ihave  no  way  of  heating  their  dwellings 
at  present  but  by  seal-oil  lamps — which, 
of  course,  precludes  all  thought  of  ven- 
tilation. I 
Letters    from    Bishops    Graves  and 
Roots  about  the  Chinese  revolution  told 
of  the  Bed  Cross  hospital  which  has 
been  established  just  outside  the  com- 
pound of  Boone  University,  Wuchang. 
Dr.  Merrins,  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Wood  and 
Ihe  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng  still  remain  in 
that  city,  the  rest  of  the  staff  having 
left,  upon  the  advice  of  the  American 
L'onsul-general.    Bishop  Graves  reports 
phat  Shanghai  is  quiet,  and  that  all  his 
litations — with  the  exception  of  Nanking, 
vhere  there  is  fighting — are  in  the  hands 
)f  the  revolutionaries.    All  his  workers 
lire  at  their  posts.    The  latest  advices 
rom   Nanking    report  communication 
;ut  off.    The  Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Gill  and 
•ther  foreign  missionaries  there  have  re- 
olved  to  stay  and  try  to  do  Red  Cross 
TOrk  despite  the  advice  of  the  consul. 
Matters,'^  the  bishop  adds,  "grow  more 
complicated  as  the  revolution  proceeds, 
i  nd  many  of  us  fear  that  there  will  be  a 
isvere  upheaval  before  a  stable  govem- 
(lent  is  established." 

^  The  committee  will  hold  its  next 
leeting  in  Chicago  on  February  13th, 
,  ie  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
|ioard  of  Missions  in  the  same  city. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 
Africa 

The  appointment  by  Bishop  Ferguson 
of  Mr.  Everett  Gibson  as  a  teacher  in 
Epiphany  Hall,  Cuttington,  has  been 
approved. 

Alaska 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Madara,  who  left  his 
home  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  on  Septem- 
ber 1st,  arrived  at  his  station,  Nenana, 
on  September  27th. 

Canal  Zone 

The  employment  by  Bishop  Knight  of 
the  Rev.  Harvey  P.  Walter  for  work  in 
Panama  was  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Advice  on  December  27th. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  o£  Ad- 
vice on  January  5th  permission  was 
given  to  Bishop  Knight  to  employ  the 
Rev.  Edward  Seller  Salmon,  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Panama. 

Cuba 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Knight,  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Sarah  Wayne  Ash- 
hurst,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  missionary 
teacher  was  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  January  9th.  Miss  Ash- 
hurst  sailed  from  New  York  by  the 
steamer  "Seguranca"  on  January  26th 
for  Santiago. 

Hankow 

The  Rev,  S.  Harrington  Littell*  and 
family,  who  sailed  from  Shanghai  on 
December  19th,  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
on  January  12th  and  proceeded  to  Mrs. 
Littell's  home  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Ridgely,  deaconess,  re- 
turned to  Shanghai  for  Christmas,  hav- 
ing accompanied  Mrs.  William  Hamilton 
Jefferys,  who  was  ill,  as  far  as  Yoko- 
hama. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Byerly,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence because  of  illness,  sailed  from 
Shanghai  by  the  steamer  "Manchuria" 
on  November  28th  and,  after  stopping 
over  in  Honolulu,  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  December  28th  and  reached 
New  York  on  January  9th. 
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Porto  Rico 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Van  Buren, 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  its  meeting 
on  January  9th,  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mellowes 
as  a  worker  in  St.  Andrew's  Mission, 
Mayaguez. 

Shanghai 

Dr.  William  Hamilton  Jefferys  and 
family  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  De- 
cember 28th  and  proceeded  to  German- 
town,  Pa. 

Tokyo 

The  Rev.  John  Liggins,  who  was  the 
first  resident  missionary  in  Japan,  died 
at  his  home  in  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  on 
Sunday,  January  7th.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Atlantic  City,  on  January  11th. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  St.  George 
Tucker  left  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  January 
24th  and  expect  to  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  ''Tenyo  Maru"  on  Febru- 
ary 6th. 

The  Rev.  W.  Frank  Madeley  and  wife, 
returning  after  regular  furlough,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  January  11th  and  are 
to  sail  fom  London  by  the  steamer 
"Lutzow"  on  February  13th  for  Yoko- 
hama. 

Wuhu 

The  Rev.  Carl  F.  Lindstrom  and  wife, 
on  regular  furlough,  sailed  from  Shang- 
hai by  the  steamer  "Empress  of  Japan" 
on  December  5th;  arrived  at  Vancouver 
on  the  22d  and  reached  New  York  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

Mr^.  Everitt  Jones,  who  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  November  7th,  arrived 
at  Shanghai  on  "December  2d. 

MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

F^  OR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Secretaries  of  Departments 

L  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Joy 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IL  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  560 
Vv^est  157th  Street,  New  York. 

in.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Mt.  St.  Albans,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  care  of  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  D.D.,  412  Courtland 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  P.  O.  Box 
289,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alaska 

Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare,  of  Point  Hope. 
China 

Hankow  : 

Rev.  C.  F.  Lindstrom,  of  Kiukiang. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Lindstrom,  of  Kiukiang. 
Miss  E.  P.  Barber,  of  Anking. 
Deaconess  Edith  Hart,  of  Hankow. 

Japan 

Kyoto  : 

Rev.  K.  Hayakawa,  of  Osaka. 

The  Philippines 
Rev.  G.  C.  Bartter,  of  Manila. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Bartter,  of  Manila. 
Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves,  of  Baguio. 

Nevada 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  D.  Robinson,  D.D. 
Utah 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Spalding,  D.D. 
Virginia 

Rev.  George  P.  Mayo  (Mountain 
Work). 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent  of  the 
American  Church  Institute,  416  Lafay- 
ette Street,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary  ol 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
groes, 416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh 
N.  C. 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary 

To  the  Board  of  Missions 


■1 


"MISS  BEDELL'S  LITTLE  DEARS  AT  PLAY" 


OUR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 


W E  must  not  omit  our  Indian 
children  when  a  review  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
missions    is    passing  this 
month  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

So  many  of  us  are  reading  the  *'Life  of 
Bishop  Hare,"  and  so  many  of  us  are 
I  praying  that  a  Chief  Shepherd  may 
soon  be  found  for  the  sheep  he  loved, 
that  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  first  to 
South  Dakota. 

Standing  Eock 

In  the  Bishop's  Life  we  read  much  of 
the  joy  he  took  in  his  schools,  and  it 
would  rejoice  his  loving  heart  surely  to 
see  St.  Elizabeth's  as  it  is  to-day. 

Deaconess  Baker  is  in  charge,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  school,  and 
Miss  Pier  is  helping  her,  who  gradu- 
ated last  summer  from  the  school,  and 
Miss  Thomas,  a  young  teacher  from 
North  Dakota.  The  schools  are  divided 
'    into  the  first  four  grades,  numbering 


twenty-eight  children  in  all.  Half 
of  these  speak  English,  the  other 
half  are  being  taught.  Lessons  are 
given  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
language,  geography  and  physical  cul- 
ture, with  weekly  lessons  in  sight-sing- 
ing, hygiene  and  basketry. 

The  children  are  bright  and  quick, 
and  full  of  promise.  They  greatly  enjoy 
a  festival  holiday.  "They  prepare  their 
dinner  the  day  before,  so  have  few  duties 
in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  for  play 
before  the  church  bell  shall  call  them  for 
service.  On  their  return  home,  in  a  half- 
hour  they  are  sitting  down  to  what  the 
red  children  call  a  'feast.'  Hot  turkey, 
with  cranberries,  potatoes,  turnips  and 
pumpkin  pie  make  eyes  glisten,  and  sup- 
per quite  unnecessary.  In  the  evening, 
after  the  little  ones  are  gone  to  bed,  the 
older  ones  talk  over  the  two  hours'  drive 
with  the  parents,  or  the  visit  to  their 
parents  in  camp.  Two  stereoscopes  late- 
ly received  give  an  hour  of  pleasure,  and 
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then  the  bell  calls  us  to  prayers,  after 
which  we  bid  each  other  good-night,  hav- 
ing had  a  day  full  of  joy  and  peace  and 
thankfulness." 

"We  are  finding  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness are  not  twins,  nor  do  they  travel 
hand  in  hand  out  here,"  says  the  dea- 
coness. "We  acknowledge  the  isolation, 
but  are  spared  the  depression  of  loneli- 
ness." 

Whirlwind 

It  is  in  a  day-school  at  Whirlwind 
where  Miss  Bedell  is  beginning  her 
fourth  year  among  the  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa. She,  too,  was  a  student  at  St. 
Faith's,  and  her  heart  was  set  on 
China,  but  she  can  write  now:  "I  love 
the  work  very  much,  and  have  never  re- 
gretted coming  to  the  field. 

"While  our  school  is  a  day  school,  we 
are  all  like  one  big  family.  The  old  and 
young  come  to  me  for  everything;  I 
write  and  read  letters,  advise  in  busi- 
ness, and  witness  signatures,  settle  dis- 
putes and  disagreements  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  bring  about  obedience 
of  children  to  parents,  keep  their  money 
for  them,  and  the  slightest  ailment  must 
be  cared  for,  even  to  taking  out  splinters, 
etc.  They  are  very  simple  and  all  their 
wants    are   very    important    to  them. 


While  I  am  glad  they  like  to  come  to  me, 
I  try  to  teach  them  to  do  for  each  other 
and  to  help  themselves. 

"I  have  a  young  woman  with  me  who  j 
is  learning  more  and  more  to  take  re- 
sponsibility,  but   she   needs  directing. 
The  work  in  the  house  must  be  planned  j 
for  the  girls,  the  larder  kept  up,  and 
mission  accounts  kept.    The  school  and 
guild  work  with  sewing-school  and  chapel 
and  reading-room  take  most  of  my  time.  | 
When  I  come  in  from  school  there  are  ' 
usually  fifteen  or  more  waiting  to  see  | 
me — one  wants  an  eye  treated,  another  a  I 
tooth,  etc.    Supper  time  comes  before  I 
realize  it,  then  chapel,  after  which  the  i 
reading-room.    Looking  after  the  cloth-  [ 
ing  and  bathing  is  important.  j 

"Christmas  time  brings  extra  duties.  ! 
Neither  Mr.  Rice  nor  Mr.  Coolidge  I 
sings.  No  one  in  New  York  nor  at  home  | 
thought  I  could,  but  the  Indians  do,  so  j 
the  Christmas  music  takes  some  time. 
Very  few  of  the  pupils  understand  Eng-  [ 
lish  well,  so  it  takes  longer  to  learn  the  | 
carols,  but  they  do  and  sing  them  well. 

"I  see  Mrs.  Brooke  or  Deaconess  Patter- 
son hardly  more  than  two  or  three  times  ! 
a  year,  yet  there  is  never  loneliness,  for  | 
the  Indians  in  their  way  make  me  very  | 
happy  by  their  little  kindnesses,  but  our  | 
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ihuman  nature  especially  enjoys  the 
I'equal  talk'  with  those  who  understand 
and  are  in  similar  walks  of  life.  Don't 
lyou  think  so?" 

White  Eocks 

'  Hundreds  of  miles  southwest  of  South 
Dakota  and  northwest  of  Oklahoma, 
Miss  Camfield  has  spent  several  years  at 
White  Eocks.  She  says: 
i  "We  have  three  young  babies  all  un- 
ier  twelve  months  old  at  the  mission 
low,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  much 
;ime  for  visiting;  but  numbers  of  In- 
iians  come  here,  the  squaws  sometimes 
iarly  enough  in  the  day  to  see  the  chil- 
iren  bathed  and  fed.  Both  men  and 
vomen  are  greatly  interested  in  them, 
:nd  they  will  ask  the  first  thing,  ^Where 
re  the  babies?' 

"One  afternoon  I  set  apart  for  the 
'oung  Indian  women.  They  paste  pic- 
ures  in  a  huge  scrapbook  I  have  for 
hem,  then  we  have  light  refreshments, 
|nd  I  try  to  teach  them  better  table  man- 
kers.  I  am  gratified  at  the  aptitude 
Vhich  one  at  least  has  taken  in  learning 
ot  to  leave  her  spoon  in  her  cup,  and 
jp  hand  the  bread  plate  to  a  neighbor  in- 
tead  of  taking  the  bread  and  handing 
b  to  her.  There  are  other  opportunities 
3r  help  here,  as  when  a  child  comes  with 
be  toothache,  a  woman  with  bronchitis, 

man  with  sore  eyes. 

"When  I  visited  the  camps,  where  they 
^ere  living  in  log  houses,  I  planted  wild 
iicumber  vine  seeds,  so  that  they  might 
ie  how  pretty  their  houses  would  look 
ext  summer  and  take  more  pride  in  the 
iside  of  them.  A  man  helped  me 
iolendidly,  bringing  a  great  quantity  of 
ice,  fresh  earth.  One  squaw  keeps  her 
*ouse  very  neat  and  nice;  another  ex- 
^hool  girl  keeps  hers  very  attractive  too. 
he  had  her  bureau  draped  with  fairly 
pod  taste,  and  proudly  called  my  at- 
sntion  to  it." 

Eandlett 
A  first  report  from  a  new  missionary 
'so  in  Utah,  tells  us  the  widely  scat- 


tered, roving  people  do  not  even  know 
there  is  a  God.  There  is  not  an  Indian 
in  the  tribe  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Master  and  the  Blessed  Gospel,  but  he 
does  not  understand.  He  does  not  speak 
English,  and  there  is  no  written  lan- 
guage. He  does  not  see  why  he  should 
work,  for  his  ancestors  did  not,  and  the 
new  order  of  things,  such  as  opening 
reservations,  demands  that  he  should  use 
the  water  privileges  or  he  will  forfeit 
them,  and  other  methods  by  which  the 
Government  is  trying  to  make  them  good 
citizens  seem  to  be  hard  for  him  to  grasp. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  learning 
the  language  and  customs  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  there  is  in  the  foreign  field.  We 
are  so  far  from  the  railroad  and  conse- 
quently from  all  civilized  influences,  and 
must  be  doubly  careful  of  our  personal 
influence  over  these  red  children  whom 
we  are  trying  to  lead  from  the  dark  into 
the  light.  The  Indian  is  naturally 
bright,  and  when  once  he  does  see  the 
right  way,  he  will  progress  rapidly. 

Anvik 

It  is  a  long  stretch  from  Utah  to 
Alaska,  our  far  Northwest.  There  our 
old  friend,  Deaconess  Sabine,  returned 
to  Anvik,  tells  us: 

"This  is  such  a  fine,  mild,  late  fall, 
that  Mr.  Chapman  has  had  good  luck  in 
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storing  winter  vegetables,  and  he  has 
more  than  ever  before;  also  he  has  been 
hauling  wood  with  the  launch  and  barge 
to  save  the  more  laborious  way  of  dog- 
teams  later  on,  and  he  says  this  is  his  ex- 
cuse for  not  sooner  answering  your  let- 
ter lately  received.  Things  are  in  the 
usual  fall  transition  state,  the  people 
have  lately  moved  a  mile  up  to  their 
winter  village,  and  I  cannot  well  visit 
them  regularly  till  the  ice  gives  a  good 
firm  pathway;  then  I  am  going  to  start 
a  weekly  Bible-class  for  women,  borrow- 
ing one  of  my  'old  girls' '  houses  which 
has  been  readily  promised  me.  Miss 
Jackson  and  I  are  going  to  run  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  together,  and  I  am 
going  to  begin  my  Juniors'  work  again, 
which  has  entirely  fallen  through,  in  my 


Southern  Ohio:  The  .treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Branch,  in  sending  a  re- 
mittance of  $275  for  General  Missions, 
from  a  parish  of  776  communicants, 
writes:  "The  pledge  of  this  branch  was 
paid  in  full  last  November.  It  was  for 
$250.  This  is  the  result  of  the  every- 
member  canvas  which  was  made  in  Oc- 
tober, 1911." 

Western  New  York:  The  rector  of  a 
parish  of  779  communicants  wrote  in  the 
fall,  asking  for  400  copies  each  of  the 
leaflets  Nos.  13  and  14,  and  saying: 

"We  are  going  to  try  the  plan  this 
year,  of  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the 
Junior  Auxiliary  and  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  a  large  increase  in  member- 
ship. I  am  convinced  that,  through  the 
multiplicity  of  engagements  which  con- 
front people  in  this  overcrowded  age, 
many  people  are  deterred  from  enlisting 
for  corporate  service  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  feel  that  they  cannot  com- 
mit themselves  to  attend  regular  meet- 
ings in  'addition  to  those  to  which  they 
are  already  bound;  and  lacking  the  true 
sense  of  proportion  as  to  values,  they  fail 
to  do  the  thing  of  most  vital  importance. 

"The  plan  which  we  have  in  mind  is 


four  years'  absence.  I  have  the  Sunday- 
school  now,  and  a  daily  sewing-class 
for  the  little  girls,  in  my  room  before 
the  supper  hour;  Miss  Jackson  has  the 
school,  and  Mrs.  Evans  goes  on  quietly, 
patiently  and  most  efficiently  in  her 
household  work,  and  the  children,  girls 
and  boys,  as  from  the  earliest  beginnings, 
each  with  their  daily  tasks.  | 

"I  can  see  a  strong  contrast  in  favor 
of  these  Indians  to  those  of  the  upper 
river  and  I  am  glad  to  come  among  them, 
and  it  is  a  very  deep  pleasure  the  way 
they  have  received  me  back. 

"We  are  all  well;  there  is  rarely  any 
sickness  in  the  house,  and  after  the  con- 
stant sickness  among  them  in  Circle, 
these  people  seem  almost  healthy!  At 
least,  I  don't  hear  of  their  ailments." 

to  enlist  the  interest  and  pledge  the  sup 
port  of  girls  and  women  without  condi 
tioning  this  interest  and  support  upor 
the  attendance  at  stated  meetings.  Thos( 
who  join  and  feel  that  they  cannot  at 
tend  the  meetings  regularly  will  be  asked 
to  contribute  $1  per  year  to  the  work 
and  agree  to  do  a  certain  part  of  th 
sewing   in  their  home,  for  which  thl 
branch  is  responsible.    There  will  be  I 
committee  to  distribute  this  work,  ani 
explain  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  to  iiij 
terest  the  women  in  their  homes  in  th 
special  mission  field  to  which  the  thing 
are  to  be  given.    It  will  also  be  our  pu: 
pose  to  supply  each  one  of  these  womej 
with  missionary  literature  to  study  i\ 
home.    At  least  twice  during  the  winte  i 
we  will  endeavor  to  get  as  many  of  theij 
as  possible  to  meet  in  a  corporate  bod; 
In  the  meanwhile  the  organized  branc 
will  meet  as  usual. 

"We  also  have  in  mind  the  idea  of  o 
ganizing  twigs  of  our  parish  branch  • 
the  Auxiliary,  circles  of  Juniors  comp 
tent  to  meet  and  study  with  compete] 
leaders."  J 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  rect 
sent  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  wom( 
of  his  parish,  telling  them  a  committ 
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of  visitors  would  call  at  each  home  in 
the  course  of  a  special  week,  and  asking 
for  this  committee  a  cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic reception  and  due  consideration. 

The  committee  went  out  to  its  work 
armed  with  a  paper,  which  is  so  sugges- 
tive that  we  print  it  in  full.  It  is  en- 
titled : 

"The  Extension  of  the  Kingdom's 
Endeavor."" 

Prayer 

(A)  I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  Prayer  League, 
pledging  myself  to  endeavor  to 
pray  each  day  for  the  extension 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
Parish,  in  the  Home  Mission  field, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth. 

Service 

(B)  I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Parish  Branch  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  (see  note  1), 

I  paying  One  Dollar  a  year  mem- 
bership dues,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible will  endeaTor  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
work,  and  in  the  Mission  Study 
Class. 

(C)  Being  unable  to  attend  meetings, 
I  I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
will  pay  the  dues  ($1.00  a  year), 
and  do  sewing  at  home,  or  make 
contribution  to  the  missionary 
boxes  as  the  work  may  be  ex- 
plained to  me,  and  will  become  a 
member  of  the  home  reading  de- 
partment. 

Reading 

(D)  Being  unable  to  contribute  or  at- 
tend meetings,  I  desire  to  be  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  the  Home 
Reading  Circle,  assuming,  at  pres- 
ent, no  extra  financial  obligations. 

(E)  I  desire  to  become  a  subscriber  to 
!        The  Spirit  of  Missions,  the  price 

of  which  is  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Apportionment 

|(F)  Not  having  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  missions,  and  having 
learned   that   the  apportionment 

'        assigned  to  the  parish  is  $2,075.00 


for  this  year,  I  give  $  per 

week  through  the  mission  side  of 
the  duplex  envelope  to  help  meet 
our  Parish  obligation. 

(G)  I  desire  to  have  a  United  Offering 
box  in  our  home. 

NOTE  I. 

(1)  The  Evening  Missionary  Society 
(Section  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary.) 

(2)  The  Arthur  Mann  Missionary  So- 
ciety (Section  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary.) 

(3)  The  Junior  Auxiliary 

(4)  The  Babies'  Branch 

are  all  connected  with  and  are  a 
part  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

Please  indicate  your  desire  to  have 
ycur  children  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  Junior  Auxiliary  or  the  Babies' 
Branch. 

NOTE  II. 
Indicate  by  an  X  what  divisions  of 
the   work   you  will   endeavor   to  co- 
operate in. 

SIGNED   

ADDRESS   :  

DATE  

To  he  carefully  considered.  Marh 
with  an  X  on  left  hand  margin  the  de- 
partments of  endeavor  in  which  you  will 
co-operate. 

This  work  among  the  women  was  un- 
dertaken after  a  very  successful  canvass 
of  the  congregation  had  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  addi- 
tional missionary  givers  and  introduc- 
ing the  plan  of  the  weekly  offerings. 
This  second  canvass,  of  the  women  of 
the  congregation,  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted by  a  committee  of  forty-nine 
women.  Some  of  the  results  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows: 

iNew  members  enrolled  in  the  Church 
Prayer  League,  105. 

New  members  enrolled  as  subscribing 
and  working  members  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  37. 

JSTew  members  in  the  Home  Heading 
Department  of  the  Mission  Study  Class, 
28. 
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New  subscribers  to  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, 25. 

New  subscribers  to  the  United  Offer- 
ing, 32. 

South  Carolina:  The  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  branch  calls  for  copies 
of  leaflet  number  19,  "An  Auxiliary 
Campaign,"  and  says:  "We  will  take 
definite  action  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
ready the  Jubilee  meetings  in  our  State 
have  caused  a  wonderful  increase  in  in- 
terest and  knowledge.  Ten  new  branches 
have  enrolled  themselves  for  work,  and 
there  is  promise  of  others  yet  to  come. 
You  have  received  the  reports  from  the 
Charleston  Jubilee,  and  I  consider  the 
offering  there,  made  by  the  Episco- 
palians, a  splendid  one,  and  far  more 
than  I  had  any  idea  we  could  raise. 
Within  ten  days  after  that  Jubilee, 
1,000  persons  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton 'had  joined  the  missionary  societies, 
of  that  number  500  were  of  our  Church." 

THE  JANUARY  CON- 
FERENCE 

MKS.  FANNING,  of  the  Long 
Island  branch,  presided  over 
the  conference  held  on  Thurs- 
day, January  18th.  There 
were  present,  from  California,  1;  Con- 
necticut, 3;  Long  Island,  7  (1  Junior); 
Newark,  5  (1  Junior)  ;  New  Jersey,  2  (1 
Junior) ;  New  York,  5  (2  Juniors) ; 
Pennsylvania,  2;  visitors  from  Albany 
and  Maryland,  and  Deaconess  Hart,  of 
Hankow. 

The  Secretary  reported:  (1)  A  letter 
sent  to  the  treasurers  of  diocesan 
branches,  requesting  that  they  send  to 
the  Missions  House,  each  month,  all 
money  in  their  hands,  which  applies  on 
the  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions; (2)  Leaflet  19,  "An  Auxiliary 
Campaign,"  sent  to  presidents  of 
diocesan  branches,  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  committee  of  officers  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  establish  the  Auxiliary 
in  every  parish  and  mission  in  the  dio- 
cese where  it  is  not  already  formed,  and 
that  in  every  parish  branch  a  committee 
of  its  members,  with  the  approval  of 


their  rector,  attempt  a  personal  canvass 
for  the  Auxiliary;  (3)  Also  a  letter  sent 
to  dioceses  being  visited  by  the  Educa- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Board,  encourag- 
ing the  women  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  take  advantage  of  his  visit,  to  learn 
the  best  methods  of  studying  missions; 
(4)  Still  again,  co-operation  with  the 
plans  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Second 
Missionary  Department  to  hold  series  of 
services  and  meetings  at  definite  centres, 
within  the  department. 

Miss  Lindley  reported  a  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sunday-school  Com- 
mission, which  was  attended  by  some  of 
the  clergy  and  Sunday-school  teachers  of 
that  diocese,  where  the  general  subject  of 
Missions  in  the  Sunday-schools  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Reports  from  the  different  branches 
dwelt  on  the  various  lines  of  advance 
work  being  undertaken :  Two  suggestions 
of  special  interest  were,  one  from  the 
California  branch  which  is  encouraging 
the  habit  of  quiet  meditation  each  early 
morning  on  some  .such  subject  as  the 
abundance  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  other 
from  the  New  York  Juniors,  who  are 
making  plans  to  gain  the  missionary  in- 
terest of  the  candidates  and  members  of 
the  G.  E.  S.  in  that  diocese. 

Deaconess  Hart  brought  tidings  from 
the  seat  of  war  in  China,  and  told  how 
the  work  done  under  the  Red  Cross 
would  make  medical  missions  more  wel- 
come in  the  future,  and  said  how  much  ' 
blessing  might  come  to  China  were  a  day  \ 
of  special  intercession  devoted  to  its  be- j 
half.    The  secretary  read  a  part  of  the  \ 
letter  from  Bishop  Graves,  calling  for 
prayers  for  an  increase  of  native  clergy,  j 
and  the  prayer  sent  in  connection  with! 
his  letter  was  used  at  the  close  of  the  ' 
meeting. 

The  President  of  the  New  York 
Branch  asked  for  comments  upon  former 
Triennials,  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
As  some  of  these  comments  should  be 
considered  in  the  branch  where  the  meet- 
ings will  be  held,  and  some  by  the  officers  j 
at  the  Church  Missions  House,  it  is  re  j 
quested  that  all  be  sent  to  the  secretary  | 
at  headquarters,  who  will  send  to  th(| 
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1  New  York  officers  those  which  concern 
their  part  of  the  preparation. 

The  subjects  of  the  day  were  then 
brought  forward,  and  the  conference  it- 
self was  conducted  by  Miss  Lindley,  who 
called  upon  those  present  to  state  what 
to  them  helped  to  make  up  an  ideal 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  The 

■  discussion  brought  out  the  following 
points:  Membership — every  woman  in 
the  parish;  the  rector  a  member,  giving 

I  his  intelligent  interest,  coming  in  at  any 
time,  often  when  least  expected;  a  con- 
secrated president;  each  member  with  an 

i' intense  interest  in  missions;  general  at- 
tendance of  members  at  the  meetings, 
but  no  one  to  be  debarred  from  member- 
ship on  account  of  inability  to  do  this; 
a  large  number  of  active  members ;  daily 

[prayer  at  noon  for  missions;  loyalty  to 
the  Board. 

II  The  largest  part  of  the  discussion  was 
i|upon  the  development  of  the  idea  as  to 
what  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  really  is, 
I  whether  the  branch  is  as  a  leaven  in  the 
5  parish,  or  whether  this  thought  of  an 
linner  group  is  not  ''ideal";  the  pressing 
of  the  point  that  the  Church  as  a  whole 
is  the  missionary  society,  the  Auxiliary 

I  a  scaffold  to  help  in  the  building  up  of 
(this  body,  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  and  by,  or  an  organism  with  a  two- 
fold purpose — first  to  influence  those  who 
I  do  not  believe  or  care;  secondly,  to  give 
them,  when  aroused,  a  channel  for  their 
activities. 

The  subject  of  a  model  meeting  was 
then  brought  forward,  and  the  points 
imade  that  it  should  begin  and  end  on 
itime,  be  not  very  long,  but  "snappy,"  be- 
gin with  prayer,  and  close  with  an  inter- 
cession and  thanksgiving,  that  prayer 
should  be  the  key-note  of  the  whole  meet- 
in«?,  that  the  members  as  well  as  the 
■officers  should  take  an  active  part,  criti- 
cising, revising,  etc.,  that  a  small  num- 
[ber  should  be  prepared  beforehand  to 
[lead  in  the  meeting,  that  every  meeting 
|.should  have  a  defined  purpose,  and  the 
Imembers  be  divided  into  many  commit- 
[tees  with  something  for  each  to  do,  that 
^  there  should  be  prayer  for  the  society  it- 
self and  for  the  parish,  that  on  occasion 


there  should  be  a  visit  from  the  diocesan 
president,  that  there  should  be  some 
bit  of  missionary  intelligence  given 
at  each  meeting,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  meeting  without  the  opportunity 
of  giving  money.  About  this  la.-^t  point 
there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  A 
model  meeting  would  be  connected  with 
a  Corporate  Communion. 

Miss  Lindley  closed  the  conference 
with  Intercessory  prayers. 

THE  FEBRUARY  CON- 
FERENCE 

THE  February  conference  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  the  fifteenth.  By 
vote  of  the  January  conference,  opening 
hour  is  changed  from  10:30  to  10.  The 
meeting  will,  therefore,  last  for  two 
hours.  It  is  hoped  that  all  business  in 
the  meeting  can  be  disposed  of  in  the 
first  half  hour. 

Important 

At  10:30  a  model  mission  study  class 
will  be  conducted,  with  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Pamphlet,  number  16,  used  as 
a  text-book.  The  plan  is  that  one  of  the 
younger  officers  shall  conduct  this  class, 
and  that  its  members  shall  be  made  up 
of  officers  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and 
its  Junior  Department.  The  plan  is 
somewhat  novel,  and  we  hope  that  a 
large  number  of  officers  may  be  present 
on  this  occasion,  especially  those  who 
have  seen  little  of  modern  methods  of 
mission  study.  Where  a  diocesan  officer 
is  unable  to  attend,  a  parish  officer  or 
member  of  the  branch  will  be  welcome. 

FIVE  LITTLE  JUNIORS 
IN  ALASKA 

IN  Nome,  Alaska,  there  is  a  Junior 
branch,  and  the  missionary  writes: 
"My  five  little  Juniors  are  interested 
and  zealous,  and  during  the  year  that 
they  have  been  organized  have  earned, 
by  their  own  efforts,  about  $5  apiece. 
They  will  send  their  first  offering  to 
Bishop  Eowe  and  their  next  to  the 
Board," 
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QCTESTION:— "With  how  young 
children  can  you  use  self- 
government  ?" 
"I  use  a  form  of  Parlia- 
mentary Law  with  the  children,  and  they 
take  to  it  kindly.  They  are  all  under 
twelve,  and  the  president  who  is  eleven 
years  old,  and  is  used  to  Parliamentary 
Law  at  school,  manages  very  well. 

"At  the  time  of  the  election  of  officers 
I  presided  while  nominations  for  presi- 
dent were  made.  As  a  name  was  sug- 
gested, I  asked  for  someone  to  second 
it,  and  if  that  were  done,  wrote  the 
name  on  the  blackboard.  When  the  chil- 
dren seemed  satisfied  that  enough  names 
had  been  proposed,  tellers  were  appointed 
and  slips  of  paper  and  pencils  distributed 
and  each  child  wrote  the  name  of  the 
one  he  or  she  desired,  and  though-  one 
of  the  six-year-old  boys  chose  the  name 
that  was  easiest  to  write,  the  president 
was  easily  elected  and  took  the  chair  for 
the  election  of  the  other  officers.  Her 
method  was  much  better  than  mine. 
She  asked  each  child  in  turn,  and  as  a 
name  was  proposed  had  it  seconded,  and 
wrote  it  on  the  board,  and  so  each  one 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  express  his 
opinion.  Then  the  tellers  distributed 
papers  again,  and  so  the  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  elected  in 
due  order.  When  present  the  president 
presides,  but  as  we  meet  each  week,  she 
is  not  always  present,  and  her  place  is 
then  taken  by  the  vice-president,  or  sec- 
retary or  treasurer  according  to  the 
officer  most  promptly  on  hand. 

The  presiding  officer  calls  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  all  standing  she  leads  the 
society  in  reading  the  Junior  Auxiliary 
membership  card.  We  begin  with  •  the 
two  texts,  then  the  two  collects,  then 
she  starts  the  part  in  italics  or  large 
print,  and  all  join  in  as  though  it  were 
an  answer,  and  so  we  read  the  right 
flap  and  the  information  on  the  back  of 
the  card.  The  members  then  sit,  and 
the  roll  is  called.  The  treasurer  is  then 
am  ,       ,  ,  .  . 


called  on  for  her  report,  which  is  always 
well  given.  Then  if  I  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  make,  I  ask  the  president's  per- 
mission to  make  a  motion,  which  is 
usually  eagerly  seconded  by  some  child, 
and  the  president  puts  the  question  to 
vote,  asking  for  the  right  hand  to  be 
raised. 

Then,  when  there  is  any  special  news 
from  the  missionary  field  a  brief  mention 
is  made  of  it.  For  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  Bishops'  meeting  to  elect  new  mis- 
sionary bishops  for  Kyoto,  Wuhu  and 
South  Dakota,  we  spoke  of  this,  and  the 
leader  at  that  meeting  prayed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  lead  the  bishops  to 
choose  aright,  and  the  children  were 
asked  to  pray  at  home  about  it. 

Each  child  has  a  note-book.  Early  in 
the  season  they  wrote  that  they  were 
sending  a  box  to  Miss  Thackara  and  the 
Navajo  Indians.  On  the  outline  map  of 
the  United  States,  which  each  child  had 
folded  in  the  front  of  her  note-book,  the 
Navajo  Eeservation  was  drawn.  Port 
Defiance  marked,  and  the  name  Arizona 
written  in.  At  each  meeting  some  in- 
formation about  the  climate,  people, 
work,  hospital,  daily  routine  and  quota- 
tions from  Miss  Thackara's  address  or 
letters  were  given.  When  all  the  work 
was  finished  definite  statements  about 
the  work  were  written  in  the  notebooks. 
This  was  done  as  a  game.  On  the  black- 
board was  written  a  statement  and  cer- 
tain words  indicated  by  a  dash  for  each 
letter,  and  the  children  filled  in  the 
words.  For  instance:  "The  nearest  rail- 
way station  is  G  miles 

away."  During  all  the  meetings  they 
had  a  big  card  hung  up  with  pictures 
of  the  hospital,  etc.,  and  one  picture 
showed,  "bringing  the  freight  thirty-five 
miles"  so  the  children  readily  filled  in, 
"Gallup,  thirty-five  miles  away." 

After  ,the  work  and  study  the  presi- 
dent calls  on  me  to  lead  the  children  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  say  the  lesser  Bene- 
diction, and  she  dismisses  the  meeting. 
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Offerings  are  asked  to  'sustain  missions  in  thirty  missionary  districts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  also  work 
in  the  Haitien  Church;  in  forty-two  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  In- 
dians and  to  the  Colored  People;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and 
I  stipends  to  2,253  missionary  workers',  domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general 
missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  two  missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South;  and  to  supp-ort  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  'given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him.  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  following  from  December  1st,  1911  to  January  1st,  1912. 

*  Lenten  and  Easter  Offering  from  the  Sunday-school  Auxiliary. 

Note. — The  items  in  the  following  pages  markedl  "Sp."  are  Specials  which  do  not  aid  the 
\toard  in  meeting  its  appropriations.  In  the  heading  for  each  Diocese  the  total  marked  "Ap."  is  the 
\mount  which  does  aid  the  Board  of  Missions  in  meeting  its  appropriations.  Wherever  the  abbrevia- 
ion  "Wo.  Aux."  precedes  the  amount,  the  offering  is  through  a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 


Home  Dioceses 

Alabama 

Ap.  $40.00;   Sp.  $1.25 

IiEMiNGHAM — St.  Mark's  :  Gen  
AELowviLLE — -St.  Paul's  t  Gen  
HEFFiELD — Grace  :  Sp.  for  new  build- 
ing  of   St.    John's    Church,  Osaka, 
Kyoto   

Talladega — St.  Peter's  :  Gen ........ 

Albany 

I  Ap.  $178.91 

[■LENS  Falls — Church  of  the  Messiah  : 

Gen  

[orris — Zion  :  Dom.,  $7.50  ;  Colored, 

$5  ;  Indian,  $5  ;  Gen.,  $7.50  

ICHFIELD    Springs — From    estate  of 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Allen,  Gen  

CHENECTADY — Mrs.    J.    L.  Chatfield, 

Gen  

ROY — St.    Barnahas's  :    Dom.,   $9.88  ; 

Gen.,  $2  

|Varrensburg — Holy  Cross:  Dom..., 

Arkansas 
Ap.  $4.50 
ATESviLLE — St.  Paul's  S.  S.    Gen .  . . 


3  00 
27  00 


1  25 
10  00 


100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

2  00 

11  88 
15  03 


4  50 


Atlanta 

Ap.  $47.98  ;   Sp.  $31.00 
,  TLANTA — Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter:   Gen   26  30 

t.  Luke's :  $25,  Mr.  Williams,  $1, 
Miss  Edith  L'Bngle,  $5,  Sp.  for 
church  building,  St.  John's,  Osaka, 

Kyoto    31  00 

ECATUR  —  Holy     Trinity     Church : 

Gen    8  20 

ACON — St.  Mark's:  Qep   1  00 

t.  Paul's :  Gen. IZ  i% 


Bethlehem 

Ap.  $578.99;  Sp.  $10.00 

Allentown — Grace  :   Gen   39  23 

Athens — Trinity   Church:   Gen   27  34 

Hazleton — St.    Peter's  :    Gen   59  94 

Jonestown — St.  Mark's  :  Dom   5  00 

Mauch  Chunk — St.  Mark's:  Gen...."  210  00 
FORESTViLLE — St.  Stephen's  Chapel :  ) 

Minersville — St.    Paul's  :  >■        8  73 

Dom.,  $4.36;   Frn.,   $4.37  ) 

POTTSViLLE — Trinity   Church:    Gen...     150  00 
Reading — St.   Barnabas' s  :    Wo.  Aux., 
for    St.    Paul's    Industrial  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia...        5  00 

St.  Clair — Holy  Apostles' :  Gen   10  11 

ScRANTON — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd S.  S.  :  Sp.  for  Rev.  H.  P. 
Corser,  Wrangell,  Alaska,  for  gym- 
nasium   10  00 

St.  Luke's:  Frn.,  $20;  Gen.,  $43.64..      63  64 

California. 

Ap.  $196.86 ;  Sp.  $0.65 

Fruitvale^ — St.  Philip's  :  Gen   6  00 

Berkeley — St.  Mark's  :  Gen.,  $64.46  ; 
Sp.  for  Deaconess  Peck,  Alaska,  65 

cts   65  11 

St.  Matthew's:  Gen   14  71 

Los  Gatos — Lucy  C.  Moody,  Colored..        5  00 

Oakland — St.  John's  :  Gen   9  09 

San  Francisco — Divinity -school :  For 
salary  of  Rev.  J.  N.  Nichols,  Shang- 
hai  70  00 

St.  John's:  Gen   17  60 

San  Jose — "Christmas  Offering,"  Gen.      10  00 

Central  New  York 

Ap.  $778.48;  Sp.  $100.00 

Afton — St.  Anne's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  ...  2  00 

Auburn — St.  John's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..  2  75 

St.  Peter's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   20  25 

Aurora — St.  Paul's;  Wq-  Aux,  ^en..  i  75 

(X67) 
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Bainbridge — St.    Peter's  :    Wo  .  Aux 

Gen   22  00 

BiNGHAMTON — ChuTch    of    the  Good 

Shepherd:    Gen   15  00 

Candor — St.  Mark's  :  "Wo.  Aux.,  Gen. .  50 
Cayuga — St.  Luke's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..  50 
Cazenovia — St.     Peter's :     Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   15  00 

Cleveland — St.    James's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   1  00 

Elmira — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   12  00 

Fulton — Zion  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   10  00 

Greig — Trinity  Chapel :  Gen   2  40 

Guilford — Christ   Church  :   Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   5  00 

Ithaca — St.   John's :    Dom.,    $170.37  ; 

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $15   185  37 

Jordan — Christ    Church  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   2  00 

Manlius — Christ    Church  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   3  00 

Marcellus — St.    John's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   10  00 

New  Berlin — St.  Andrew's  :  $55,  Wo. 

Aux.,   $5  ;   Gen   60  00 

NORTHVILLE — Calvary  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.  1  25 
Norwich — Emmanuel     Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   5  00 

Oswego — Christ    Church :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   20  00 

Evangelist's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   6  00 

OwEGO — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen. .  .  20  00 
Oxford — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..  5  00 
Skaneateles — St.  James's  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   33  00 

Syracuse — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen....      23  00 

St.  Anna's  Chxild:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   4  00 

St.  Mark's:  $15,  Wo.  Aux.,  $10,  Gen.      25  00 

St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   26  75 

Trinity  Church:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   25  00 

Utica — Trinity  Church:  Gen   51  70 

Warners— Sf.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.  1  50 
Waverly — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  ....  100 
WiLLARD — Christ    Church  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   1  85 

Willowdale — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen...  75 
Miscellaneous— E.  L.  Pierce,  Gen...      15  00 
Wo.    Aux.,    Julia    C.    Emery  Hall, 
Africa,    $100  ;    Sp.    for   Rev.    J.  A. 
Staunton,    Jr.,    Sagada,  Philippine 

Islands,    $100   200  00 

Branch   Wo.   Aux.,   Second  District, 

Gen   10  66 

Branch   Wo.    Aux.,    Jubilee  Fund, 

Fourth    District,    Gen   31  50 


Chicago 

Ap.  $1,003.81 ;  Sp.  $45.00 

Batavia — Calvary  :   Gen   38  54 

Berwyn— St.  Michael  and  All  Angels' : 

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  5  00 

Chicago — Grace :  Dom.  and  Frn., 
$6.69 ;    Wo.    Aux.,    salary   of  Miss 

Langdon,  Alaska,  $50   56  69 

Church  of  the  Redeemer :  Gen   50  00 

St.  Barnabas's  :  Gen   11  03 

St.  Bartholomew's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen...        4  00 

St.  Mark's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   11  00 

St.  Paul's  (Kenwood)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  sal- 
ary of  Miss  Langdon,  Alaska,  $25  ; 
St.   Elizabeth's   Hospital,  Shanghai, 

$15    40  00 

St.  Simon's:  Dom.  and  Frn   50  00 

Evanston — St.  Luke's  :  Dora,  and  Frn.      68  80 
St.     Mark's :     Gen.,     $400 ;  Mother 
Guild,  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Littell,  Han- 
kow, to  be  used  educating  a  woman, 

$20    420  00 

Miss    Ellen    Smith,    Bishop  Rowe's 

work,    Alaska   5  00 

Highland    Park  —  Trinity    Church : 

Geo  ,   60  00 


Hinsdale — Grace  :    Gen   14  88 

Joliet — Christ    Church :    $10.87,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $5,  Gen   15  87 

La  Grange^ — Emmanuel  Church :  Dom. 
and  Frn.,  $130  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Dr.     Glenton,     Wuchang,  Hankow, 

$25    155  00 

Ottawa — Christ   Cliurch  :  Gen   18  00 

WiLMETTE — St.  Augustine's  :  Dom.  and 

Frn.    25  00 


Colorado 

Ap.    $4.55  ;    Sp.  $1.85 
Colorado  Springs — Grace  S.  S. :  Sp. 
for   purchase    of   launch    for  Point 

Hope,    Alaska   1  85 

Salida — Ascension  :    Gen   4  55 


Connecticut 

Ap.  $2,648.49  ;  Sp.  $394.00 
Bantam — St.    Paul's :    "A  Member," 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Restarick, 

Honolulu    100  00 

Black  Hall — St.  Ann's  :  Gen   10  00 

Bridgeport — St.  John's:  Gen   204  72 

Canaan — Christ  Church  :  Gen   60  37 

Darien — St.   Luke's  :   Gen   50  00 

East  Haven — Christ  Church  :  Gen ...  3  00 
Greenwich — Christ  Church  :  Dora ....  200  00 
Hartford — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  "A  Member,"  Gen   50  00 

Trinity  Church :  "A  Friend,"  Sp.  for 
Rev.  G.  F.  Mosher,  Wusih,  Shang- 
hai   25  00 

Huntington — St.  Paxil's  :  Gen   4  18 

IvORYTON — All  Saints' :  "Earnest  Help- 
ers," Junior  Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

Litchfield — St.  Michael's:  Gen   127  4C 

Meriden — St.   Andrew's:   Dom   16  7E; 

MiDDLETOWN — St.  Lukc's  Chapel:  Gen.  29  5t\ 

MiDDLEBURY — Wcptover     School     Girls,  | 

Sp.  for  Bishop  Johnson,  South  Da-  I 

kota    232  OC 

New  Haven — Christ  Church:  Gen....  667  3? 

Forbes  Memorial   Chapel:   Gen   200  0( 

St.  James's  (Westville)  :  Gen   25  0(1 

St.  Luke's  :  Gen   25  0( 

St.   Thomas's:   Gen   150  0(i 

Rev.  George  L.  Paine,  Gen   500  0(i 

NiANTic — St.  John's:  Gen   5  Oi- 

NoRWALK — St.    Paul's :    "H.    L.    S.,"  ' 

Gen   40  Oi| 

Norwich — "A      Friend,"      Sp.      for  ! 

Bishop   Spalding,   Utah,    $1.50 ;   Sp.  \ 

for  Bishop  Graves,  Shanghai,  $1.50.  3  0' 

PLYMOUTH — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   7  2! 

Redding — Christ   Church  :   Gen   18  0! 

Salisbury — St.    John's :    Sp.    for    St.  i 

Paul's  College,  Tokyo,  $4  ;  Sp.  for  St.  1 

John's   College,   Shanghai,    $10   14  01 

Sharon — Christ    Church:    Wo.    Aux.,  ' 

Gen   31  1 

SouTHPORT — Trinity  Church  :  Gen ....  468 

Stafford  Springs — Grace  :  Gen   21  9  j 

Thompsonvelle — Mrs.    L.    A.  Upson, 

Sp.  for  Rev.  J.  J.  Magee,  Shanghai.  20  0 ! 

Wethersfield — Trinity  Church  :  Gen.  100  0  t 

Westport — Memorial    Church   of   the  j 

Holy  Trinity  :    Gen   50  0 


Dallas 

Ap.  $128.36 
Fort  Worth — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen ....  128 


Delaware 
Ap.  $96.48 
-Immanuel  Church 


WlLMINGTON- 


Dora-  86 
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Duluth 

Ap.  $94.72 

Duluth — St.  Paul's:  Gen.   $25  00 

Grand    Rapids  —  Holy     Communion  : 

Gen   2  00 

Faynbsytllb — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen ....        7  55 

St.  Cloud — St.  John's  :  Gen   23  17 

Sank  Rapids — Grace  :  Gen   30  00 

Staples — St.   Alban's :    S.    S.  Lenten 

Offering,    Gen   7  00 

East  Carolina 

Ap.   $94.00;  Sp.  $1.00 

Atkinson — St.  Thomas's  :  Gen   2  50 

Ayden — St.  James's  :   Gen   2  00 

Snow  Hhll — St.  Barnabas' s  :  Gen ....  1500 
Wilmington — St.  James's :   "A  Mem- 
ber,"   Gen   4  50 

"A  Friend,"  Sp.   for  famine  suffer- 
ers in  China   1  00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   70  00 

Easton 

Ap.  $37.19 

Cecil  Co. — Trinity  Church   (Elkton  : 

Gen   7  32 

St.    Andrew's     Memorial     (Andora)  : 

Gen   25  75 

Somerset  Co. — St.  Bartholomew's  Par- 
ish, St.  John's  (Crisfield)  :  Gen....        1  03 

St.  Bartholomew's  Parish,  St.  Paul's : 
Gen   3  09 


Erie 

Ap.  $43.29 

Emporium — Emmanuel  Church  :   Dom.      31  26 
FoxBURG — Memorial    Church    of  Our 
Father:  Gen   12  03 


Florida 

Ap.  $282.00;  Sp.  $34.00 

Alton — St.  John's  :  Gen   1  35 

Db    Funiak    Springs — St.    Agatha's : 

Gen   8  61 

Federal  Point — St.  Paul's:  Gen   6  16 

Fernandina — Church     of     the  Good 

Shepherd  :    Gen   7  00 

Gainesville — Holy    Trinity    Church  : 

Gen   43  75 

St.  Augustine's  S.  S.*  :  Gen   5  00 

High   Springs  —  St.    Bartholomew's  : 

Gen   5  00 

Interlachen — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen. ...  168 
Jacksonville — St.    Mary's    S.    S.*  : 

Gen   72  15 

St.  Philip's  S.  S.*  :  Gen   10  00 

Lake  City — St.  James's:  Gen   17  07 

Macclenny — St.  James's  :   Gen   4  44 

Maypoet — S.  S.*  :  Gen   1  28 

Melrose — Trinity  Church  :   Gen   1  08 

New  Berlin — Church  of  Our  Saviour 

8.  S.*:  Gen   35 

IPalatka — St.  Mary's:  Gen   17  00 

IPensacola — Christ    Church    S.     S.*  : 

L  Gen   34  84 

St.  Augustine — Christ  Church  :  Sp. 
'    for  new  building,  St.  John's  Church, 

I    Osaka,    Kyoto   4  00 

^Trinity  Church  S.  S.*  :  Alaska   25  12 

Tallahasse^ — St.     Michael     and  All 

Angels'  S.  S.*  :  Gen   5  60 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Cawthon,  for  support  of 
a  native  woman  teacher,  Shanghai..      10  00 
j  Warrington — St.  John's  S.  S.*  :  Gen.       2  00 
jWEWAWHiTCHKA — St.  Johu's  :  Gen....        2  52 
Miscellaneous — Woman's  Jubilee,  Sp. 

for   Deaconess   Hart,    Hankow   30  00 


JACKSONPORT 

Gen  

Miscellaneous — Wo 


Fond  du  Lac 

Ap.  $30.00 

Holy    Trinity  Church 

Aux.,  Gen  


5  00 
25  00 


Georgia 

Ap.  $17.85;  Sp.  $51.00 

Americus — Calvary  :    Dom   17  85 

Savannah — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  the  work  of  Rev.  K.  Hayakawa 

Kyoto    35  00 

Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  K.  Hayakawa, 
for  building  his  new  church,  St. 
John's,    Osaka,   Kyoto   16  00 

Harrisburg 

Ap.  $391.98  ;  Sp.  $5.00 
Altoona — St.  Luke's  :  Junior  Aux.,  Sp. 

for   "Little   Mary"    Scholarship,  St. 

Mary's-on-the-Mountain,  Sewanee, 

Tennessee    5  00 

Beartown — Calvary:    Gen   15  30 

Blue  Ridge  Summit — Transfiguration  : 

Gen   107  39 

Lancaster — St.   James's  :   Gen   150  00 

Lewistown — St.   Mark's:   Gen   25  00 

State  College — St.  Andrew's  :   Gen. .      11  93 

Westfield — St.  John's:   Gen   2  50 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Christ  Church  :  Dom., 

$6.20;  Frn.,  $19.45;  Gen.,  $19.46..  45  11 
Trinity  Church:  $26.62,  S.  S.,  $8.13, 

Gen   34  75 

Indianapolis 

Ap.  $22.06;  Sp.  $10.00 
Indianapolis  —  St.  David's  :  Alaska. 

$5  ;   Gen.,   $17.06   22  06 

Dr.  H.  L.  Conner,  Sp.  for  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,    Tokyo   10  00 

Iowa 

Ap.  $10.00 

Lyons — Grace:  Gen   10  00 


Kansas 

Ap.  $155.37;  Sp.  $146.00 

Atchison — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   12  00 

Clay  Centre — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   3  64 

Emporia — St.    Andrew's  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   11  08 

Hiawatha — St.     John's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   5  39 

Manhattan — St.    Paul's  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Jubilee  Offering,   Gen   10  00 

Rev.  J.  H.  Lee,  Frn   5  00 

Marysvtlle — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   10  00 

Newton — St.    Matthew's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   7  00 

St.  George — Mrs.   Alfred  Brown,  Sp. 

for  famine  sufferers,  China   1  00 

TOPEKA — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(North)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Miss  Juliet  C. 
Smith,  for  "Bishop  Clarkson"  schol- 
arship. Girls'  Training  Institute, 
Africa    25  00 

Grace  Cathedral:  Gen.,  $29.55;  S.  S., 

for  work  in  Nebraska,  $6.36   35  91 

Mrs.  Joseph  Wayne,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Horner,  Asheville,  for  his  mountain 
work,  $50  ;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School,  Law- 
renceville.  Southern  Virginia,  $50..     100  00 

Washington  —  "A  Churchwoman," 

Jubilee  Offering,  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen....  50 
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Wbtmore — Grace  :   Gen   10  00 

Wichita — St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  $20, 
S.  S.,  $25,  Sp.  for  Hawaiian  Schol- 
arship    Fund,     Wo.     Aux.,  Gen., 

$14.15    59  15 

WiNFiELD — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen....        5  70 

Kansas  City 

Ap.  $146.00 

Kansas  City — St.  George's:  Gen   100  00 

Trinity  Church  :   Gen   30  00 

St.     Joseph — Ellinor     Dale  Runcie, 

Mexico    1  00 

Sedalia — Calvary:    Gen   15  00 

Kentucky 

Ap.  $260.52 
Henderson — St.    Paul's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   20  00 

Louisville  —  Advent :     Junior  Aux., 

Gen   7  00 

Calvary :  Wo.  Aux.,  $80,  Junior  Aux,, 

$22,    Gen   102  00 

St.   Andrew's :   Wo.   Aux.,    $1,  Junior 

Aux.,  $20,   Gen   21  00 

St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux.,  $35,  Senior  St. 

Agnes's  Guild,  $10,  Gen   45  00 

St.  Stephen's:  Junior  Aux.,  Gen   10  00 

Paducah — Grace  :   Gen   49  52 

Miscellaneous — Jubilee    of  Missions, 

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   6  00 

Lexington 

Ap.  $2.00;  Sp.  $30.00 
Frankfort — Rt.   Rev.   E.   A.  Penick, 
D.D.,   Sp.  for    a    new    building,  St. 

John's  Church,  Osaka,  Kyoto   5  00 

Lexington — Cathedral    of    the  Good 
Shepherd:  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  life  in- 
surance. Rev.  C.  H.  Evans,  Tokyo..       25  00 
NiCHOLAsviLLE — All  Saints':   Gen...,        2  00 

Long  Island 

Ap.  $726.50;  Sp.  $384.11 

Bridgbhampton — St.  Ann's:  Gen.  (of 

which  Apportionment,  1910-11,  $5).        8  98 

Brooklyn — Christ  Church  ( Clinton 
Street)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp,  for  sewing- 
teacher's  salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina   5  00 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd :  Dom. 
and  Frn.,  $200  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
sewing-teacher's  salary,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina,   $5   205  00 

Church    of    the    Redeemer :     Sp.  for 

Bishop  Beecher's  work  in  Kearney,  .      20  00 

Grace  (Heights)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
sewing-teacher's  salary,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina   30  00 

St.  Ann's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Archdea- 
con Russell  for  debt  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern 
Virginia,  $25  ;  Sp.  for  sewing- 
teacher's  salary,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $5      30  00 

St.  Clement's :  Dom.,  $7.80 ;  Philip- 
pines, $3.72;  Negro,  $1   12  52 

St.   George's  S.   S.  :    Sp.    for  Bishop 

Beecher,   Kearney   15  00 

Church  Charity  Foundation  :   Gen .  , . .        7  00 

St.  Jude's  :  Gen   23  33 

St.  Paul's  (Flatbush)  :  Dom.,  $134.70; 

Frn.,  $10;  Gen.,  $203.20   347  90 

Mass  Meeting,  held  in  Grace  Church, 
December  17th,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Rowe,   Alaska   158  80 

Flushing — St.  George's  :  Dom.,  $79.09  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  one  day's  support. 


St.  Agnes's  Hospital,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  Memorial  for  January 
15th,  1912  

Garden  City — Incarnation  Cathedral : 
C.  P.  Turner,  Sp.  for  expenses  of  T. 
L.  Tsen,  Hankow,  $25  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  sewing-teacher's  salary,  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $5  

Great  River — Emmanuel  Church  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sewing-teacher's 
salary,  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  

Hewlett — Trinity  Church :  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Brooke,  Oklahoma,  $45.31 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Nevada,  $25  

HoLLis — St.  Gabriel's:  Gen  

Quogue^ — Atonement :  Gen  

Sag  Harbor — Christ  Church  :  Dom. ,  . 

Southampton — St.  John's  :  Gen  

Miscellaneous — Anniversary  Offering, 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  sewing-teacher's 
salary,  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  


Los  Angeles 

Ap.  $513.60  ;  Sp.  $44.94 

Corona — St.  John  Baptist's  S.  8. : 
For  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $2  ;  for  St.  Mary's 
School,  South  Dakota,  $2  ;  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Horner  for  work  among 
Southern  mountaineers,  Asheville, 
$3  ;  Sp.  for  Mission  Home  in  Shif- 
lett  Hollow,  Virginia,  $3.25  ;  Sp. 
for  some  small  school,  Kearney,  $2. 

CORONADO — Rt.  Rev.  Anson  R.  Graves, 
D.D.,  Gen  

HoLLYV^^ooD — Sp.  for  launch.  Point 
Hope,  Alaska  

La  Jolla — Mrs.  E.  C  Rock,  for 
Bishop  Aves's  work,  Mexico  

Los  Angeles — All  Saints':  Gen  

St.  John's:  Gen.,  $285;  China,  $50... 

St.  Matthias's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  St, 
Andrew's  School,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 

St.  Paul's  Pro-Cathedral :  Wo,  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare,  Alaska, 
$12.50  ;  S.  S.,  for  support  of  cate- 
chist,  China,  $4.22  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  A. 
R.  Hoare  for  launch,  Alaska,  $3.99. 

Pomona — St.  Paul's  :  Gen.,  $6.57  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare, 
Alaska  (of  which  from  Young  Wom- 
an's Branch,  $6.25),  $12.50  

Whittier — St.  Matthias's  :   Dom.  and 

•  Frn  


89  09 


30  00 


5  00, 


70  31 

5  OO 
25  DC 
11  48 

6  2C 


5  0( 


12  2 

80  0 

3  0 

5  0 
68  8 
335  0 

5'0 


20  4 


19  ( 
10  ( 


Louisiana 

Ap.  $911.02 
Hammond — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen...  10 

LucKNOW^ — Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   6 

New    Orleans — Christ    Church :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   1 

Free    Church    of    the    Annunciation : 

Gen   50 

St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   13 

St.  George's  :  "A  Member,"  Gen   5 

St.  Paul's :  Woman's    Jubilee  Thank- 
offering,    Wo.    Aux.,    Frn.,   $68.50 ; 

Miss    Suthon's    salary,   Kyoto,    $7 ; 

Mrs.  Evans's  salary,  Alaska,  $4...  79 
Trinity  Church  :  Gen.,  $500  ;  Wo.  Aux., 

Miss    Suthon's    salary,    Kyoto,    $5  ; 

Mrs.  Evans's  salary,  Alaska,  $1....  506 
Shreveport — St.  Mark's  :  $200,  S.  S., 

$17.79,   Gen   217 

Miscellaneous — Babies'    Branch,  for 

the    Jack    Eastwood    Memorial  for 

Kindergartens  in  Japan   22 


Acknowledgments 
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Maine 

Ap.  $317.10 

Augusta — St.  Barnahas's :  Gen.  (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11)  

Gaedinek — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

Lbwiston — Trinity  Church  S.  S.* : 
Gen   

MiLO — St.  Matthew's  :  Gen   . 

Rockland — St.  Peter's  :  Gen  

Miscellaneous — Branch  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen  

Marquette 

Ap.  $24.75 
Menominee — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen. 
Makquettb — St.    Paul's  :  Wo 
Gen  

Miscellaneous — Gen  


Aux., 


Maryland 

Ap.  $1,010.56;  Sp.  $137.00 

Allegheny  Co. — Holy  Cross  Chapel 
(Cumberland)  :  Dom.  and  Frn  

Anne  Arundel  Co. — St.  Anne's  (An- 
napolis) :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $47.22  ; 
Wo.  Aux.  (Apportionment,  1910-11), 
Gen.,  $22.91 ;  for  St.  Hilda's 
School,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  $1.35  ; 
for  St.  Paul's  College,  Tokyo,  $2 .  .  . 

Baltimore— Ascension  :  Gen.  ( of  which 
Thank-offering,  $16.75),  $416.75;  C 
J.  B.  Swindell,  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's 
College,  Tokyo,  $10;  S.  S.,  Mission- 
ary Society,  for  "Alice  Fair" 
scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Shanghai,  $40  

Christ  Church :  Mrs.  L.  E.  Buck,  Sp. 
for  building  fund  for  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Tokyo  

Prince  of  Peace :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska,  $5  ;  Sp.  for 
St.  Paul's  College,  Tokyo,  $5  

St.  Thomas's  (Homestead)  :  Frn  

"H.  W.  A.,"  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Ancell, 

Shanghai   

"A  ,"  Sp.  for  Rev.  Y.  Suguira,  Tokyo, 
$7  ;  Sp.  for  Holy  Trinity  Orphanage, 
Oji,  Tokyo,  $5  

Baltimore  Co. — Emmanuel  Church  S. 
S.  (Glencoe)  :  For  work  under 
Bishop  Rowe's  direction,  Alaska.... 

Good  Shepherd  Chapel  8.  S.  (Sher- 
wood) :  For  teacher  for  St.  Peter's 

Day-school  for  boys,  Hankow  

Hannah  Moore  Academy  (Reisters- 
town),  Sp.  for  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Tokyo   

Oldfield  School  (Glencoe)  :  Sp.  for  St. 
Margaret's  School,  Tokyo  

St.  David's  (Roland  Park)  :  Gen  

Sherwood  Church,  Sherwood  Parish : 
Frn  

Frederick  Co. — 4.II  Saints'  (Frede- 
erick)  :  Gen.,  $100  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Five- 
Cent  Collection,  Indian,  $3.25  ;  Frn., 
$4.75  ;  Mexico,  $2.50  

Harford  Co. — Emmanuel  Church  (Be- 
lair)  :  Gen  

Howard  Co. — Good  Shepherd  Chapel 
(Ellicott  City)  :  Gen  

St.  John's  (Ellicott  City)  :  Gen  

Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Cos. — • 
Trinity  Church  (Jessup)  :  "Thank- 
offering"  from  his  class,  Sp.  for 
Rev.  J.  Hubard  Lloyd,  St.  Paul's 
College,  Tokyp  

Massachusetts 

Ap.  $6,036.29  ;  Sp.  $1,089.84 
Andover — Christ    Church  :     St.  Mar- 
garet's Guild,  Gen  


2  00 

70  00 

40  00 

30  10 

25  00 

150  00 


1  00 


15  00 
8  75 


7  75 


73  48 


466  75 

50  00 

10  00 
40  00 

20  00 
12  00 
7  25 
10  00 

10  00 

10  00 
75  00 

24  26 

110  50 
50  00 

5  57 

150  00 


15  00 


25  00 


Boston — Advent :  Gen.,  $32.50  ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Van  Buren,  Porto  Rico, 
$73.81  ;  Sp.  for  American  Church 
Institute    for    Negroes,   $2.50 ;  Sp. 

for  Bishop  Knight,  Cuba,  $187   295  81 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd :  Through 
Alaskan  Stewards'  Association,  Miss 
Woods's     educational     work.  Fort 

Yukon,   Alaska   40  33 

Church  of  the  Messiah  :  Girls'  Friend- 
ly Society,  Sp.  for  new  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Settlement,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine  Islands   10  00 

Church  of  Our  Saviour  (Roslindale)  : 

Women's  work,  Hankow   10  00 

Emmanuel  Church :  "Miss  R.,"  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Beecher,  Kear- 
ney, for  extension  work,  $100 ;  Sp. 
for  Rev.  P.  G.  Snow  for  hospital, 
Kearney,  $100  ;  Sp.  at  Bishop 
Thomas's  discretion,  Wyoming, 
$100  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Brent,  Philip- 
pine Islands  (of  which  for  Orphan- 
age of  the  Holy  Child,  Manila,  $75, 
for  church  in  native  quarter,  $25), 
$100  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Thurston, 
Eastern  Oklahoma,  for  All  Saints' 
Hospital,  South  McAlester,  $50....  450  00 
St.  Andrew's  (Orient  Heights)  :  Dom., 

$3.60;   Frn.,  $5.40   9  00 

St.  Augustine's  and  St.  Martin's  :  Gen.  25  00 
St.  James's  (Roxbury)  :  Martha  S. 
Reed,  Sp.  for  Porto  Rico  Church 
Extension  Fund,  $50  ;  through  Alas- 
kan Stewards'  Association,  Miss 
Woods's     educational     work.  Fort 

Yukon,  Alaska,   $40.33   90  33 

St.  John's  (Roxbury)  :  Gen   100  00 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  :  Gen   60  00 

St.  Mary's  :  Gen  ,   50  00 

St.  Matthew's  (South)  :  Gen   18  00 

St.  Peter's  (Jamaica  Plain):  Gen....  10  00 
Trinity  Church  :  Dom.,  $4,587.03  ; 
through  Alaskan  Stewards'  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Wood's  educational  work. 
Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  $40.34 ;  Wo. 
Aux.,     Philippines,     $10 ;     Sp.  for 

Bishop  Thomas,  Wyoming,  $5   4,642  37 

"A  Friend,"  Gen   100  00 

"A   Friend,"  Sp.    for   Mrs.  Bartter, 

Philippine   Islands   25  00 

Bridgewater — Trinity  Church  :  Gen  .  .      17  31 

Brookline — St.  Paul's  :  Dom   190  91 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Dexter,  Gen   2  00 

Cambridge  —  St.     John's  Memorial 

Chapel:  "A  Member,"  Alaska   5  00 

St.   Peter's  :   Gen   26  96 

W.  A.  DeWitt,  Sp.  for  new  St. 
Luke's    Church,    Manila,  Philippine 

Islands    5  00 

Concord — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   85  00 

Everett — Grace:   Gen.   (of  which  St. 

Agatha's  Chapter,  $2.80)   4  00 

Falmouth — Cliurch    of     the  Messiah 

(Wood's  Hole)  :  Dom   12  65 

Framingham — St.   Andrew's    (South)  : 

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   45  00 

Lincoln — St.  Anne's  (South):  Gen...      10  00 

Lynn — Incarnation  :    Gen   7  15 

St.  Stephen's:  Gen.,  $151.09;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  V.  French,  $75,  Mrs.  Anna 
L.  Johnson,  $25,  Sp.  for  Church  Ex- 
tension Fund,  Porto  Rico   251  09 

Malden — St.  Paul's  :  Dom.,  $35.83  ; 
Indian,  $7.28  ;   Negro,   $7.27  ;  Frn., 

$54.25    104  63 

Medford — Grace  :  Gen   65  18 

New  Bedford — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  new  St.  Luke's  Church,  Manila, 
Philippine    Islands,    $50.28;    S.  S., 

Frn.,    $50   100  28 

Newton — Church  of  the  Good  Shep-, 
herd  (Waban)  :  Woman's  Guild,  Sp. 
for  new  St.  Luke's  Church,  Settle- 
ment, Manila,  Philippine  Islands...      25  25 
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St.  Paul's  (Highland)  :  "A  Member," 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Bartter, 
Rhilippine   Islands   1  00 

Peabody — St.  Paul's:  Gen   12  03 

SOMERVILLE — St.   Thonias's  :   Gen   21  00 

Swansea — Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  settle- 
ment playground,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands    5  00 

Taunton — St.  Thomas's  S.  8.  :  Han- 
kow   25  00 

Winchester — Epiphany :  E.  B.  Page, 
Sp.  for  Bishop  Roots,  Hankow,  at 
his  discretion,  $100 ;  Stewards  of 
World  in  Boston,  rent  of  St.  Mary's 
Mission,  Moiliili,  Honolulu,  $40....     140  00 

WoBUEN — Trinity  Church  :    Dom.  and 

Frn   3  85 

Michigan 

Ap.     $523.77;  Sp.  $194.50 
Adrian — Christ    Church :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   3  00 

Au  Sable — St.  John's  :  Gen   190 

Detroit — Christ  Church :  Wo.  Aux., 
salary  of  Miss  Bull,  Kyoto,  $60  ; 
"Harris  Memorial"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $15 ; 
"J.  H.  Johnson"  scholarship,  St. 
Andrew's  Seminary,  Mexico,  $25  ; 
Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Insurance 
Fund,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Littell,  Han- 
kow (of  which  "Personal,"  $5),  $10  115  00 
St.  Andrew's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska,  $15  ; 
Philippine  Islands,  $3  ;  F.  E.  Adams 
Memorial,  Sp.  for  Good  Shepherd 
Hospital,  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  $3  ; 
K.  W.  Minor  Memorial,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina,  $3   24  00 

St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 
Bull,  Kyoto,  $50  ;  "Harris  Me- 
morial" scholarship,  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, Shanghai,  $15  ;  "J.  H. 
Johnson"  scholarship,  St.  Andrew's 
Seminary,  Mexico,  $15 ;  salary  of 
Mrs.  Lomax,  Africa,  $10  ;  "J.  N. 
Blanchard"  scholarship,  Collegiate 
School,  Cuttington,  Africa,  $40 ;  Sp. 
for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund, 
$5  ;    Sp.   for  Mrs.   Littell,  Hankow, 

$15    150  00 

St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 
Bull,  Kyoto,  $60  ;  "Harris  Me- 
morial" scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  $15  ;  "J.  H. 
Johnson"  scholarship,  St.  Andrew's 
Seminary,  Mexico,  $25  ;  "Jane  Stew- 
art" scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Shanghai,  $40  ;  Sp.  for  Foreign 
Life  Insurance  Fund,   $10 ;  Sp.  for 

Mrs.  Littell,   Hankow,   $44   194  00 

St.    Thomas's:   Wo.   Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

Bast  Tawas — Christ  Church  :  Gen ...        7  37 

PoNTiAC— AZZ    Saints':    Gen   40  00 

SAGINAW — St.    John's    (West    Side)  : 

Gen   53  00 

St.  Louis — Emmanuel  Church;  Gen,.  2  50 
Ypsilanti — St.  Luke's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Alaska,  $10  ;  Philippines,  $10 ;  Sp. 
for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund, 
$2.50  ;  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Littell,  Han- 
kow,   $5   27  50 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  General 
Offertory,    Sp.    for   Bishop  Beecher, 

Kearney    20  00 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Sp.  for  sup- 
port of  Romora  Emro  at  the  House 
of  the  Holy  Child,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands    75  00 

Michigan  City 

Ap.  $43.16  ;  Sp.  $2.00 
Gas  City— Sf.  Paul's  S.  S. :  Gen   10  73 


Howe — St.  James's  Chapel  :  Sp.  for 
Annie  C.  Farthing  Memorial,  Ne- 
nana,  Alaska   2  00 

Marion — Gethsemane :     $10,     S.  S., 

$12.43,   Gen   22  43 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,   Gen   10  00 

Milwaukee 

Ap.  $198.89 
Chippewa     Falls  —  Christ     Church  : 

Gen   2  20 

Fairchild — St.  David's  :  Gen   2  00 

Milwaukee — All    Saints'     Cathedral : 

Gen   32  69 

St.  James's  :  Dom.  and  Frn   140  00 

St.   Mark's  :   Gen   22  00 

Minnesota 

Ap.  $217.34 

Austin — Christ  Church:  Gen   20  00 

CoKATO — St.    Sigfrid's  :    Gen   8  00 

Fairmont — St.  Martin's  :  Gen   8  80 

Minneapolis — St.  Andrew's  :   Gen ....        5  54 
St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux.,  "In  Memory  of 
Louise    Somerville,"    for    work  of 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Evans,  Tokyo   35  00 

St.  Paul — St.  Clement's  :  Gen   50  00 

Red  Wing — Christ  Church :  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Josephson,  $25  ;  Miss 
Helen  A.  Friedrich,  $25  ;  for  sup- 
port of  Bible-woman,  China   50  00 

Winona — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   40  00 

Mississippi 

Ap.  $30.70 

Canton — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   7  00 

Laurel — St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen .  .  8  00 
Lexington — St.    Mary's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   7  00 

Oxford — St.  Peter's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..  2  10 

Raymond — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   4  00 

West — St.  Mary's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen ...  2  60 

Missouri 

Ap.  $181.49;  Sp.  $15.00 

St.  Louis — Mount  Calvary  :  Gen   12  00 

St.       Augustine's:  (Apportionment, 

1910-11)   Gen   45  58 

St.     Peter's :     Dom.,     $65.20 ;  Frn., 

$58.71    123  91 

Miscellaneous — Rt.    Rev.    Daniel  S. 

Tuttle,    Sp.   to   help  one   family  in 

China  to  get  through  the  winter.  .  .      15  00 

Montana 

Ap.  $35.25  ii 
Dillon — St.  James's:  Frn   35.  2f! 

Nebraska 

Ap.  $127.95  I 

Ashland — St.  Stephen's:  Gen   25  0(| 

Decatur — Incarnation  :  Gen   2  9 

Lincoln — Holy  Trinity  Church:   (Ap-  I 
portionment,   1910-1911)    Gen   100  0; 

New  Hampshire 

Ap.  $280.63  ;  Sp.  $10.25  i 
Claremont — Trinity  Church  :  "Anony-  I 
mous,"    Sp.    for    Miss    Bristowe    in  [ 

Aomori,    Tokyo   10  ^ 

Concord — St.  Paxil's  School :  Dom.  and  j 

Frn   71  Sj 

Keene — St.  James's:   Gen   100  ( 

Littleton— AZZ  Saints' :  Gen   3  f 

Manchester — Grace  :    Gen   103  J 

Portsmouth — St-  John's  :  Colored ....       2  ' 
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New  Jersey 


Ai).  $935.58  ;  Si).  $10.00 
AsBUKY  Park — Trinity  Church  :  Gen. .      43  38 

Bound  Brook — St.  Paul's  :  Uom   50  00 

Delair — Holy  Trinity  L'arish  :  $5.50,  S. 

S.,   $5,    Gen   10  50 

DuNELLEN — Holy  Innocents' :  Dom.  ...      22  00 
Elizabeth — Christ      Church  :  Gen., 
$196.08  ;    Wo.    Aux.,    work  among 

Negroes,   $6.85   202  93 

St.  John's:  Cuba,  $5;  Gen.,  $315.53..     320  53 

Trinity  Church:  Gen   165  68 

Florence — St.  Stephen's:  Gen   25  00 

Gladstone — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   5  00 

MiDDLETOWN — Christ  Church:  Gen....      11  81 
Plainfield — Grace :     Wo.     Aux.,  by 
"F.   F.,"    Sp.   for   Running  Expense 
Fund     of     St.     Agnes's  Hospital, 

Raleigh,   North  Carolina   10  00 

South  Amboy — Christ  Church  :  Ha- 
waii, $2.74  ;  Negroes,  $7.22  ;  Kyoto, 
$2.20;  Gen.  (of  which  Nickel  Mis- 
sion Society,  $15),  $24.59   36  75 

Miscellaneous — "A  Friend,"  for  Afri- 
can catechist   40  00 

"Li."  and  "R."  Gen   2  00 

i 

Newark 

Ap.  $1,414.26  ;  Sp.  $76.35 
Bloomfield  AND  Glen  Ridge — Christ 

Church  :    Gen   400  GO 

Bnglewood — St.  Paul's  :  Gen.,  $20.70  ; 
S.   S.,    Sp.    toward    buying    dog  for 

Bishop  Rowe,   Alaska,   $7.35   28  05 

Jersey  City — St.  Johyi's:  (Heights): 
For  the  salary  of  Rev.  William  J. 

Cuthbert,  Kyoto,   Japan   275  00 

Madison — Grace  :  Gen   150  00 

Maplewood — St.  George's  S.  S.  :  Gen. .        5  08 

Montclair — St.  John's  :  Gen   61  25 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Carter,  Sp.  for  sufferers 
from  war  or  floods  in  China,  Bishop 

Graves's  Fund,  Shanghai   25  00 

Newark — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   93  13 

Paterson — St.  Mark's  :   Gen   1  00 

RiDGEFiELD — St.  James's  :   Gen   8  10 

Summit — Calvary:  Gen,  $400;  Edythe 
S.  Gwynne's  S.  S.  Class,  Sp.  for  Rev. 
Nathan  Matthews,  Cape  Mount,  Li- 
beria,  $35   435  00 

Washington — St.  Peter's  S.  S.  :  Sp. 
for  Rev.  Robert  E.  Wood,  Wuchang, 

Hankow    7  00 

Miscellaneous — "A  Clergyman,"  Sp. 
for  a  new  building  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Osaka,  Kyoto   2  00 

New  York 

Ap.  $19,778.52  ;  Sp.  $2,737.43 

Cold  Spring — St.  Mary's:  Gen   102  GO 

Fishkill-on-Hudson  —  St.  Andrew's  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Dr.  Burgess  Memorial 
Fund,  for  "Elizabeth"  scholarship, 
Girls'  Training  Institute,   St.  Paul's 

River,   Liberia   10  GO 

Highland  —  Holy    Trinity    Church : 

„  Gen.    2  79 

Hyde  Park — St.  James's  :  Junior  Aux., 
"In  Memory  of  Archdeacon  Bur- 
gess," St.  Paul's   School,  Lawrence- 

ville.  Southern  Virginia   1  00 

Larchmont — St.  John's  :   Gen   125  00 

[Mamaroneck  —  St.  Thomas's:  Wo. 
I    Aux.,   Sp.  for  Good  Shepherd  Hos- 

I    pital,  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona   75  00 

IMatteawan — St.  Luke's:  Wo.  Aux., 
I  Negro,  $7  ;  Archdeacon  Burgess  Me- 
I  morial,  St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrence- 
I  ville,  Southern  Virginia,  $5  ;  Sp. 
I  for  Endowment  Fund,  St,  Paul's 
f    School,  Lawrencevllle,  Southern  Vir- 


ginia,   $10  ;    Sp.    for    rebuilding  at 

Aomori,  Tokyo,   $3   25  00 

Mount  Vioknon — Ascension  :  Salary  of 

Rev.  C.   E.  Betticher,  Jr.,  Alaska..       14  90 

New  Faltz — St.  Andrcio's  :  Gen   5  85 

New  York — Ascen.'sion  :  Gen   337  54 

Beloved  Disciple:   Gen   16  09 

Calvary :  Work  of  St.  John's-in-the- 
Wilderness,  Allakaket,  Alaska,  $250  ; 
Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $30  ;  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Bart- 
ter,  Philippine  Islands,  $5   285  00 

Church  Missions  House  Chapel :  Frn., 

$21.31  ;    Gen.,    $13.90   35  21 

Grace  :  Alaska,  $151.38  ;  Idaho, 
$94.55  ;  Sp.  for  Swedish  work  at  dis- 
cretion of  Rev.  G.  Hammarskold, 
$25  ;  C.  N.  L.  Wilkins,  $100,  Miss 
F.  A.  L.  Hasen,  $25,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Rowe,  Alaska  ;  Committee  on  Mis- 
sions to  Colored  People,  through 
St.  Augustine's  League,  Miss  Coat's 
salary,  St.  Mary's  School,  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  St. 
Agnes's  Hospital,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $20  ;  Sp.  for  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital,  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, $20 ;  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Association,  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Tokyo,  $50 ;  Sp.  for  scholar- 
ship, Haiti,  $115   700  93 

Holy  Apostles' :  Bishop  Paddock's 
work,  Eastern  Oregon,  $22.97  ; 
Gen.,  $22.97  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  China,  $45.      90  94 

Incarnation  :  Frn.,  $1,164  ;  Gen., 
$8,836  ;  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie,  Sp. 
for  expense  of  a  semi-annual  confer- 
ence recently  held  in  South  Dakota, 
$209.22  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Thomas, 
Wyoming,  $250  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Spalding,  Utah,  $150  ;  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Andrews,  Niobrara  League,  "Theo- 
dore Crane  Andrews"  (In  Memo- 
riam)  (Graduate)  scholarship.  South 
Dakota,  $60  ;  "A  Parishioner," 
"Grace  M.  Lane"  scholarship,  St. 
Mary's  School,  South  Dakota,  $60 ; 
"Rev.  H.  E.  Montgomery"  (Gradu- 
ate) scholarship.  South  Dakota,  $60  ; 
"Frederick  F.  Johnson"  (Graduate) 
scholarship.  South  Dakota,  $60 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Thomas, 
Wyoming,  $100 ;  Sp.  for  memorial 
room  in  Bishop  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Lander,  Wyoming,  "In  Memory  of 
Edith  Moore  Hyde,"  $350 ;  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Curtis,  Niobrara  League, 
Sp.  for  Discretionary  Fund  of  Bish- 
op of  South  Dakota,  $10  11,309  22 

Japanese  Mission :  Sp.  for  new  build- 
ing, St.  John's  Church,  Osaka, 
Kyoto    2  55 

St.  Andrew^ s  (Richmond)  :  Mrs.  John 
McEwen  Ames,  Wo.  Aux.,  Do'm.  and 
Frn.,  $25  ;  "A  Member,"  Wo.  Aux., 
China,   $10 ;   Sp.   for   Rev.  Yoshimi 

Chi  Suguira,  Tokyo,  $15   50  00 

St.  Bartholomew's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  scholar- 
ship, St.  Andrew's  Seminary,  Mex- 
ico, $250 ;  "Samuel  Cooke"  schol- 
arship, St.  John's  University,  Shang- 
hai, $70  ;  "Maria  Banyer"  scholar- 
ship, St.  John's  School,  Africa,  $25  ; 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  $25  ; 
Indian  Branch,  Wo.  Aux.,  scholar- 
ship, St.  Elizabeth's  School,  $60, 
scholarship,  St.  Mary's  School, 
$60,  both  in  South  Dakota  ;  Domes- 
tic Committee,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Graves  Clergy  Fund,  Kear- 
ney, $25  ;  Sp.  for  Christ  School,  Ar- 
den,  Asheville,  $50  ;  St.  Margaret's 
Society,  "Emma  W.  Cooke"  schol- 
arship, St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai, 
$40    605  00 
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St.  James's :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $2,500 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Niobrara  League,  Sp.  for 
Missionary  Wives'  Fund,  South  Da- 
kota,   $10  2,510  00 

St.  Luke's  Chapel:  Gen   275  00 

St.    Mary's    (Lawrence    Street)  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   34  15 

St.  Paul's:   (Morrisania)  :   Gen   30  14 

St.  Peter's  (Westchester)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Miss  Thackara's  salary,  Arizona, 
$25  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman, 
Anvik,  Alaska,  $1 ;  Sp.  for  Miss 
Leigh,  South  Dakota,  $10   36  00 

St.  Thomases :  Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Augus- 
tine's League,  Sp.  for  "St. 
Thomas"  Day,  St.  Agnes's  Hospital, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $10 ;  Mrs. 
Foster,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  purchase 
of  motor-boat,  Alaska,  $10   20  00 

Transfiguration :  Mrs.  Lawrence  Will- 
iams, Niobrara  League,  for  Choteau 
Creek,  South  Dakota,  $100  ;  "George 
L.  Williams"  scholarship,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's School,  South  Dakota,  $60...     160  00 

Transfiguration  Chapel :  ( Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)   Gen   45  00 

Trinity    Church :     Marian    C.  Tracy, 

Negro    8  GO 

Trinity  Chapel :  Miss  F.  H.  Youngs, 
through   Missionary    Relief  Society, 

Frn   5  00 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  Dom.,  $2,000  ; 

Negro,    $1,000   3,000  00 

"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Book  Fund  at 
Educational   Secretary's  discretion.  .     241  66 
Mary      Gertrude      Edson  Aldrich, 
$100,  J.  H.  Aldrich,  $100,   Sp.  for 

Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska   200  00 

The  Misses  Wisner,  Sp.  for  famine 

sufferers,    China   40  00 

"A  Friend,"  through  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for    debt,   mission    residence,  Tsu, 

Kyoto    100  00 

"A  Gentleman,"  through  Miss  Lee, 
Mexico,  $5  ;  China,  $5  ;  Miss  Alleine 
Lee,  China,  $5  ;  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Shanghai,     $5 ;     Mexico,    $5 ;  Mrs. 

Hooker's  School,  Mexico,  $5   30  00 

Angus  S.  Hibbard,  Sp.  for  personal 
benefit.  Bishop  Kendrick,  New  Mex- 
ico   10  00 

Frank  Le  G.  Gilliss,  Gen   10  00 

Rev.  G.  A.  McGuire,  St.  Augustine's 
League,  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  School, 
Lawrenceville,   Southern   Virginia...        5  00 

Peekskill — St.  Peter's:   Gen   20  00 

"C.  R.  W.,"  Alaska,  $1;  Philippines, 
$1 ;  Hawaii,  $1 ;  Indian,  $1 ;  Negro, 
$1   5  00 

Port  Chester — St.  Peter's :  Wo. 
Aux.,  mountain  missions  in  the 
South    125  00 

PouGHKEEPsiE — Christ  Church:  Gen..      30  00 

St.  Paul's:  Gen   20  00 

In  His  Name:  Dom.  and  Frn   5  00 

Rhinebeck — Church  of  the  Messiah  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Miss  Thackara's  salary, 
Arizona    25  00 

Scarsbale^ — St.  James-the-Less  :  Gen., 
$25  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $30  ;  Sp.  for 
Rev.  John  D.  H.  Brown,  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church,  Santa  Monica  (in  be- 
'  half  of  Rev.  Edw.  Davis  and  wife), 
$1 ;  Sp.  for  St.  Stephen's  Guild, 
Longmont,  Colorado,  $1  ;  Sp.  for 
Episcopal  Church  Building  Fund, 
Clovis,  New  Mexico,  $1  ;  "Two 
Friends,"  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare, 
Point  Hope,  Alaska,  $5   63  00 

Spring    Valley — Alvin    Graff,  Dom. 

and   Frn   5  00 

Tuxedo — St.  Mary's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.      10  00 

West   Park — Ascension:   Gen   2  00 


YoNKERS — St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for    Bishop    Thomas,    for   work  in 

Wyoming    5  00 

Through  E.  G.  Little,  m.d.,  income 
from  Harriet  Hare  Littell  Fund,  Sp. 
at  discretion  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Littell, 
Hankow    200  00 

Miscellaneous  — •  Wo.   Aux.,  Jubilee 

Offering,  Forward  Movement,  Frn'.  .  1,000  00 
St.  Augustine's  League,  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  salary,  St.  ^^gnes's  Hospital, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $50 ;  Sp. 
for  St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville, 
Southern  Virginia,  $100 ;  Sp.  for 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  St. 
Michael's  School,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,   $50  ;   Sp.   for  Archdeacon 

Bright,  Savannah,  Georgia,  $50   350  00 

Branch  Wo.  Aux.,  Frn   69  73 

Domestic  Committee,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare,  Point  Hope, 

Alaska    25  00 

Sp.    for    launch    for    Point  Hope, 

Alaska    2  00 

Gen   25 


North  Carolina 


Ap.   $11.89;   Sp.  $1.00 

Elkin — Gallaway  Memorial :  Gen .... 

PiTTSBORO — St.   BarthoJomev/s  :   Gen. . 

Raleigh — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  Mr.  Hauff,  Sp.  for  a  new 
church  of  St.  John's  Church,  Osaka, 
Kyoto   

St.  Mary's  School:  Gen  


1  00 
5  40 


1  00 
5  49 


Ohio 

Ap.  $575.71;  Sp.  $54.06 

Bellevue — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   6  50 

Cleveland  —  Convocation   Wo.  Aux., 

Sp.  for  hospital,  Valdez,  Alaska...  54  06 
St.  Paul's  :  Junior  Aux.,  for  "Julia  L. 
McGrewi"  scholarship,  St.  Hilda's 
School,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  $5 ;  sal- 
ary of  Miss  Elwin,  Shanghai,  $5 ; 
Alaska,     $5 ;     St.     Agnes's  Guild, 

Junior  Aux.,  Cuba,  $5   65  00 

St.  Paul's  (East):  Dom.  and  Frn...  15  00 
Cuyahoga  Falls — St.  John's  Parish  : 

Gen   13  43 

East  Liverpool — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen.       3  55 

Fremont — St.  Paul's  :    Gen   35  00 

Gambier — Harcourt  Parish  :   Dom.  ...      17  16 
Geneva — Christ  Church  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  for 
Oklahoma,     $5  ;     Sacramento,     $5 ; 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Wright,  Wo.  Aux.,  for 
salary    of    Miss    Elwin,  Shanghai, 

$5    15  00 

NORV^ALK — St.   Paul's  :    Frn   200  00 

Painesville — St.      James's  :  Junior 

Aux.,    Gen   10  00 

Toledo — Grace  :    Gen   22  07 

St.  Andrew's :  Gen.,  $10 ;  Wo.  Aux., 
for  Oklahoma,  $2  ;  Wyoming,  $3 ; 
Junior  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Elwin, 

Shanghai,    $1   16  CO 

St.  Mark's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  for  Philippines        5  00 
Trinity    Church :     Gen.,     $100  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Elwin,  Shang- 
hai,   $50   150  00 

YouNGSTOWN — St.    Andrew's   Mission  : 

Junior  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

St.  John's  :  Junior  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 


Olympia 

Ap.  $88.90 

HoQUiAM — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   1  40 

Seattle. — Trinity  Church:  Gen.   50  00 

Vancouver — St.  Luke's:  Gen   37  50 
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Oregon 

Ap.  $71.67 

I  ASTOEIA — Grace  :  Gen  

Forest  Grove — Mission  :  Gen  

HiLLSBORO — All  Saints';  Gen  

McMiNNViLLE — St.  James's:  Gen  

Portland — All  Saints':  Gen  

Ascension :  Gen  

St.  David's:  Gen  

WooDBURN — St.  Mary's  :  Gen  

Pennsylvania 

Ap.  $8,373.82  ;  Sp.  $1,775.50 

Ambler — Trinity  Church  :  Indian  Hope 

,  Association,  Indian,  $5  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
salary  of  domestic  missionary  bish- 
op, $6 ;  "Julia  C.  Emery"  scholar- 
ship. Orphan  Asylum,  Cape  Palmas, 

(i    Africa,  $1  

IAndalusla. — Redeemer  Chapel:  Gen... 

Aedmore — St.  Mary's :  Indian  Hope 
Association,  Indian,  $10 ;  Wo.  Aux., 
"Anna  M.  Stevens"  scholarship. 
Girls'  Training  Institute,  St.  Paul's 
River,  Africa,  $10  ;  salary  of  do- 
mestic missionary  bishop,  $50  

'bala — ^St.  Asaph's:  Wo.  Aux.,  "Julia 
C.     Emery"     scholarship.  Orphan 

i  Asylum,  Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  $4 ; 
"Bishop  Stevens"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $4.... 

Bryn  Mav^tr — Church  of  the  Redeemer : 
Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  mis- 
sionary   bishop,     $50  ;     Frn.,     $2  ; 

I    "Richard   Newton"    scholarship,  $5, 

!    "Francesca"    scholarship,    $5,  both 

I  in  Collegiate  School,  Cuttington, 
Africa ;  "Dr.  Twing"  scholarship, 
$5,  "Bishop  Stevens"  scholarship, 
$5,   both   in   St.  John's  University, 

I  Shanghai;  "W.  Beaumont  Whitney" 
scholarship,  Cuba,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  For- 
eign Life  Insurance  Fund,  $5  ;  Sp. 
for  Rev.  Amos  Goddard's  life  insur- 

t    ance,  Hankow,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  E. 

j    G.    Newbold,    Tokyo,    $2  ;    Sp.  for 

I  "Kinsolving"  scholarship,  Brazil,  $5  ; 
Sp.  for  "John  W.  Wood"  scholar- 
ship, Cuba,  $5  '  

Cheltenham — St.  Paul's  :  Indian  Hope 
Association,  Indian  

IClifton  Heights — St.  Stephen's  :  Wo. 

;    Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  missionary 

I  bishop  

GwYNEDD — Church  of  the  Messiah : 
Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  mis- 

1   sionary  bishop  

Jenkintown — Church  of  Our  Saviour: 
Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  mis- 
sionary bishop,  $20  ;  S.  S.,  Sp.  for 
support  of  a  kindergarten  teacher, 
under  Rev.  Dr.  Correll,  Tsu.  Kyoto, 

$15   

Lansdov^tne — St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Bishop    Stevens"    scholarship,  St. 

John's  University,  Shanghai  

Medl^ — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.,  "W. 

'   Beaumont     Whitney"  scholarship, 

I    Havana,  Cuba  

>IORRiSTOWN — All   Saints':    Wo.  Aux., 

I salary  of  domestic  missionary  bishop 
U.  John's :  Indian  Hope  Association, 
Indian,  $5.50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of 
domestic  missionary  bishop,  $5 ; 
Frn.,  $5  

fi'ToEVsrooD — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen  

j  *hiladelphla.  —  Advocate   Memorial : 
r  Wo.  Aux.,  "Bishop  Stevens"  scholar- 
ship, St.  John's  University,  Shang- 
hai, $5 ;  "Pennsylvania  Wo.  Aux." 
scholarship.  Hooker  Memorial  School, 

Mexico,  $5  

iUi  Saints'  (Torresdale)  :  Gen  

lUl  Souls':  For  the  deaf,  Gen  


i 


Calvary  (West)  :  Indian  Hope  Asso- 
ciation,   Indian   5  00 

Calvary  (Germantown)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  sal- 
45  37  ary   of  domestic  missionary  bishop, 

85         $10  ;   Sp.  for  Bishop  Horner,  Ashe- 
1  20         ville,  for  Christ  School,  Arden,  $50.      60  00 

1  05      Christ  Church  :  Dom   185  59 

13  60  Christ  Church  (Germantown)  :  Indian 
4  00  Hope  Association,   Indian,   $3 ;  Wo. 

4  70         Aux.,   "Francesca"  scholarship,  Col- 
90         legiate    School,    Cuttington,  Africa, 

$2.75    5  75 

Christ  Church  Chapel :  Wo.  Aux.,  "W. 
Beaumont  Whitney"  scholarship, 
Havana,  Cuba,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  E. 

G.  Newbold,  Tokyo,  $2   4  00 

Christ  Church  Hospital:  Gen   11  29 

Covenant :     Indian    Hope  Association, 


Indian,  $10 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Richard 
Newton"      scholarship.  Collegiate 

12  00  School,   Cuttington,   Africa,   $3  ;  Sp. 

43  21         for  "Kinsolving"  scholarship,  Brazil, 


$20    33  00 

Crucifixion :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  scholar- 
ship, for  Sarah  Neal,  Girls'  Training 
Institute,  St.  Paul's  River,  Africa..        5  00 
Emmanuel  Church  (Holmesburg)  :  In- 

70  00  dian  Hope  Association,  Indian   5  00 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Ken- 
sington) :   Gen   4  50 

Grace  (Mt.  Airy)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  St.  An- 
drew's Seminary,  Mexico   5  00 

8  00      Holy  Apostles'  S.  8.  :  Sp.  for  work  of 

Christ  School,  Arden,  Asheville.  .  .  .      50  00 


Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Dom.,  $3,419.72  ; 
Indian  Schools,  South  Dakota,  $60  ; 
South  Dakota,  $1,250  ;  Frn.,  $100  ; 
China,  $50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Dr.  Twing 
Memorial"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  $10;'  "W. 
Beaumont  Whitney"  scholarship, 
Divinity-school,  Cuba,  $5  ;  salary 
of  Rev.  Pierre  E.  Jones,  Haiti,  $5  ; 
Sp.  for  "Kinsolving"  scholarship, 
Brazil,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  "Philadelphia" 
scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Orphanage, 
Shanghai,  $5 ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  Amos 
Goddard's  life  insurance,  Hankow, 
$5 ;  Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Insurance 
Fund,  Tokyo,  $10  ;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's 
99  00  College  Fund,  Tokyo,  $100  ;  Mission- 

ary Bible-class,   Wo.   Aux.,    Sp.  for 
5  00  Miss   Leila   Bull,    for    boy,  Osaka, 

Kyoto,  $25  ;  S.  S.  Class,  No.  41,  Sp. 
for  St.  Paul's  College,  Tokyo,  $10..  5,069  72 


1  00      Incarnation  :  Dom.,  $1  ;  Gen.,  $70.63  ; 

interest  upon  the  gift  of  Mary  E. 

Stockton,  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $61   132  63 

10  00      Church   of   the   Messiah    (Port  Rich- 
mond) :    Gen   38  00 

Prince  of  Peace  Chapel :  Gen.,  $8.46  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  "Kinsolving" 
scholarship,  Brazil,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  For- 
eign Life  Insurance  Fund,  $1   11  46 

35  00      Resurrection :    Gen   60  44 


St.     Andrew's     (Eighth    and  Spruce 
Streets)  :    Indian   Hope  Association, 
2  00  Indian,    $3  ;    Wo.    Aux.,    "Julia  C. 

Emery"  scholarship.  Orphan  Asylum, 
Cape    Palmas,    Africa,    $5  ;  "Fran- 
5  00         cesca"  scholarship,  Collegiate  School, 
Cuttington,    Africa,    $5  ;    "Anna  M. 
30  00  Stevens  Memorial"  scholarship.  Girls' 

Training  Institute,  St.  Paul's  River, 
Africa,  $5  ;  "Pennsylvania  Wo.  Aux." 
scholarship.  Hooker  Memorial  School, 
15  50  Mexico,      $10  ;      Hooker  Memorial 


■LQ  OQ         School,   Mexico,   $15   43  00 

St.  Andrew's   (West)  :  Wo.   Aux.,  Sp. 

for  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Fund.  .        2  00 
St.  Andrew' s-in-the-Fields :  Dom.  and 

Frn   5  00 

St.   Anna's :   Wo.   Aux.,   Sp.   for  Miss 

^r,  (\c\  G.  Newbold,  Tokyo   1  00 

Barnabas's  (Haddington)  :  Gen., 
74  15  $8.18  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  Goddard's 
15  00         Mission,   Hankow,   $11   19  18 
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St.   Barnabas's    (Third   and  Dauphin 

Streets)  :    Gen   12  20 

St.  Clement's  :  Work  in  Saliua,  $13.25  ; 
work  among  Negroes,  $5 ;  work  in 
Japan,  25  cts.  ;  work  of  Rev.  R.  B. 
Wood,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  $6.70  ; 
Gen.,  $25.40 ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Gray, 
Southern  Florida,  $12.50  ;  Sp.  for  St. 
Mary's  Orphanage,  Shanghai,  $4...      67  10 

St.  James's :  Indian  Hope  Association, 
Indian,  $21  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Training- 
school  for  Women,  Sendai,  Tokyo, 
$15    36  00 

St.  Luke's  (Germantown)  :  Dom.  and 
Frn.,  $100  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  do- 
mestic missionary  bishop,  $15 ; 
Training-school,  Sendai,  Tokyo, 
$7.25 ;  salary  of  Rev.  Pierre  E. 
Jones,  Haiti,  $5 ;  "Dr.  Twing  Me- 
morial" scholarship,  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, Shanghai,  $5 ;  St.  Andrew's 
Seminary,  Mexico,  $10 ;  "Julia  C. 
Emery"  scholarship,  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  $5 ; 
"Richard  Newton"  scholarship.  Col- 
legiate School,  Cuttington,  Africa, 
$5 ;  Training-school  for  Bible- 
women,  Hankow,  $5 ;  Sp.  for  For- 
eign Life  Insurance  Fund,  $10   167  25 

St.  Luhe's  and  the  Epiphany :  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  missionary 
bishop,  $100 ;  Training-school,  Sen- 
dai, Tokyo,  $10  ;  "Pennsylvania  Wo. 
Aux."  scholarship.  Hooker  Memorial 
School,  Mexico,  $10 ;  "Bishop 
Stevens"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  $10 ;  Sp.  for 
Rev.  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  d.d., 
Tokyo,  $100 ;  Sp.  for  nurse's  sal- 
ary, St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai, 
$10 ;  Sp.  for  "Kinsolving"  scholar- 
ship, Brazil,  $10   250  00 

St.  Mark's :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  do- 
mestic missionary  bishop   50  00 

St.  Martin' s-in-the -Fields  :  Dom.,  20 
cts.  ;  Frn.,  $20  ;  Cape  Palmas, 
Africa,  $50 ;  Gen.,  $143.88 ;  Junior 
Aux.,  Gen.,  $18.34   232  42 

St.     Martin's      (Oak    Lane)  :  Dom., 

$21.55;  S.  S.,  Gen.,  $7.06   28  61 

St.  Mary's  (Hamilton  Village)  :  Gen., 
$5 ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Webb's  use, 
Milwaukee,    $50   55  00 

St.  Mary's  (West)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  domestic  missionary  bishop,  $10  ; 
"Bishop  Whitaker"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  School,  Cape  Mount,  Africa, 
$10    20  00 

St.  Matthew's  (Francisville)  :  Bishop 
Brent's  work,  Philippine  Islands, 
$51.10;   Gen.,  $200   251  10 

St.  Matthias's :  Indian  Hope  Associa- 
tion, Indian,  $4 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Rich- 
ard Newton"  scholarship.  Collegiate 
School,  Cuttington,  Africa,  $2  ;  Sp. 
for  Rev.  Dr.  I.  H.  Correll,  Tsu, 
Kyoto,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  "Kinsolving" 
scholarship,  Brazil,  $2   23  00 

St.  Michael's:  "A  Friend,"  Gen   20  00 

St.  Paul's  Memorial  (Over brook)  : 
Alaska,  25  cts.  ;  Dom.,  25  cts.  ;  In- 
dian Hope  Association,  Indian,  $10  ; 
Gen.  (of  which  S.  S.,  $56.88), 
$265.81 ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Brooke, 
Oklahoma,  $87.25  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  domestic  missionary  bishop,  $10  ; 
Training-school,  Sendai,  Tokyo,  $6 ; 
Training-school  for  Bible-women, 
Hankow,   $7   386  56 

St.  Paul's  (Aramingo)  :  Gen   5  60 

St.  Paul's  (Chestnut  Hill)  :  Dom., 
$205.29  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  domes- 
tic missionary  bishop,  $30  ;  salary 
of  Bible-woman,  Hankow,  $60  ; 
"Francesca"    scholarship,  Collegiate 


School,  Cuttington,  Africa,  $5 ; 
"Julia  C.  Emery"  scholarship.  Or- 
phan Asylum,  Cape  Palmas,  Africa, 
$5  ;  "Dr.  Twing  Memorial"  scholar- 
ship, St.  John's  University,  Shang- 
hai, $5 ;  "Bishop  Stevens"  scholar- 
ship, St.  John's  University,  Shang- 
hai, $5  ;  Girls'  High  School,  Kyoto, 
$5 ;  Training-school,  Sendai,  Tokyo, 
$5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  Amos  Goddard's  life 
insurance,  Hankow,  $5  ;  Sp.  for 
nurse's  salary,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Shanghai,   $5   335  29 

St.  Peter's :  "A  Member,"  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Miss  M.  J.  Leigh,  South  Da- 
kota, $50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Pennsylvania 
Wo.  Aux."  scholarship.  Hooker  Me- 
morial School,  Mexico,  $5  ;  "Richard 
Newton"  scholarship.  Collegiate 
School,  Cuttington,  Africa,  $1.50 ; 
Training-school,  Sendai,  Tokyo,  $3.50      60  00 

St.  Philip's  (West)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  E.  J.  Lee,  Anking,  Wuhu, 
$4  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  I.  H.  Correll,  d.d., 
Tsu,  Kyoto,  $3   7  GO 

St.  Stephen's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  do- 
mestic missionary  bishop   19  GO 

St.  Timothy's  (Roxborough)  :  Support 
of  P.  L.  Urban,  Shanghai,  $66.73 ; 
Sp.  for  Bishop  Brooke,  Oklahoma,  $5      71  73 

Church  of  the  Saviour  (West)  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  missionary 
bishop,  $30  ;  "Bishop  Stevens" 
scholarship,  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  $5  ;  S.  S.  Primary  De- 
partment, Cape  Palmas  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  Girls'  School,  Africa, 
$20    55  00 

Zion:  Dom.  and  Frn   17  79 

T.  Broom  Belfield,  Gen   250  00 

John  E.  Baird,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Fun- 

sten  for  work  in  Idaho..'.   250  00 

Miss  Cole's  Bible-class,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Mackay-Smith,  $37.50,  Miss 
Gladys  Mackay-Smith,  $37.50,  Sp. 
for  support  of  a  girl  in  the  House 
of  the  Holy  Child,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands   75  GO 

Miss  C.  C.   Biddle,  Sp.  for  Church 

Extension  Fund,  Porto  Rico   20  GO 

The  Misses  Blanchard,  Sp.  for 
Bishop    Kinsolving    for    his  work, 

Southern  Brazil   300  GO 

Tuesday  Missionary  Bible-class,  Wo. 
Aux.,  Gen.,  $287  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Spalding,  Utah,  $150  ;  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Brent,  Philippine  Islands,  $115..  552  GO 
Mrs.  James  S.  Cox,  Wo.  Aux., 
"Grace"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,    Shanghai   25  00 

Phoenixville — St.  Peter's  :  Wo.  Aux., 

salary  of  domestic  missionary  bishop.        3  00 

Wayne — St.  Mary's  :  Indian  Hope  As- 
sociation, Indian   10  GO 

West  Chester — Holy  Trinity  Church : 
Wo.  Aux.,  "Pennsylvania  Wo.  Aux." 
scholarship.  Hooker  Memorial  School, 
Mexico,  $10  ;  St.  Andrew's  Seminary, 
Mexico,  $11 ;  Training-school,  Sen- 
dai, Tokyo,  $15  ;  Girls'  High  School, 
Kyoto,   $10.50   46  50 

Miscellaneous — "Mel.,"  support  of 
catechist  under  Rev.  J.  W.  Nichols, 

Shanghai    4  00 

Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Miss  E.  G.  New-  i 
bold,  Tokyo,  $31 ;  "Cash,"  Wo.  Aux.,  I 
Sp.  for  Building  Fund,  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Tokyo,  $25 ;  R.  L.  M.  Mis- 
sion   Study    Class  Alumnae,  Sp,  for 
S.  S.  work  under  Mrs.  I.  H.  Correll, 
Tsu,  Kyoto,  $15.75 ;  Domestic  Com- 
mittee, Sp.  for  Bishop  Brent  for  or- 
phanage,   Manila    (of    which    from  I 
Miss   Katherine  Newlin,    $35,  Miss 
Mary  Newlin,  $35),  $70   141  76  1 
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Pittsburgh 

Ap.  $512.09;  Sp.  $35.00 

Bellevue — Epiphany  :  Gen   20  00 

Bkaddock — St.  Mary's  Memorial :  Gen.        3  23 

Butler — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   1150 

McKeespokt — St.  Stephen's  :  Dom.  and 

Frn   3  79 

PiTTSBUEGH  —  Christ    Church  (Alle- 
gheny) :  "E.  S.  C,"  Gen   300  00 

Emmanuel  Church:  Gen   100  00 

St.  James's :  Wo.  Aux.,   Sp.  for  Miss 

Cuddy,  Porto  Rico   5  00 

St.    Peter's    S.    S.  :    Japan  workers, 

$5.46;  Indian,  $4.92   10  38 

Tarentum — St.  Barnabas' s  :  Gen   5  19 

WiLKLNSBURG — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen ....      58  00 
Miscellaneous — Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.  for 
salary   of   Miss    Benny,  Morganton, 
Asheville   ■    30  GO 


Rhode  Island 

Ap.  $855.71  ;  Sp.  $1,046.00 

ASHTON — St.  John's  :  Gen  

Lonsdale — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

Newport — Trinity  Church  :  Gen  

"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  expenses  of  T. 
L.  Tsen,  Hankow  

Pawtucket — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

PoNTiAc — All  Saints' :  Gen  

Portsmouth  and  Middletown — St. 
Mary's  and  Holy  Cross:  Gen  

Providence — Church  of  the  Redeemer  : 
Gen  

Grace:  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  St. 
Paul's  College,  Tokyo  

St.  James's  :  Gen  

St.  John's :  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  College, 
Tokyo   . .  .  -,  

WiCKFOED — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

Miscellaneous — "Anonymous,"  Gen.  . 

"Anonymous,"  Gen  

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $25  ;  Jubilee  Offer- 
ing. Sp.  for  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Tokyo,  $5.,  


7  50 

50  00 
375  00 

25  00 
160  00 

20  00 

24  19 

30  87 

1,011  00 
13  85 

5  00 

21  66 
125  00 

2  64 


30  00 


South  Carolina 

Ap.  $571.72  ;  Sp.  $115.70 
Brook   Green — Holy    Cross    Mission : 

Gen  

Charleston — Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion :  Wo.  Aux.,  for  Bible-woman, 
Hankow,  $5 ;  Bible-woman,  Kyoto, 
$5  ;  Sp.  for  mission  at  Saluda,  Ashe- 
ville, $5  

St.  John's  :  Gen  

St.  Luke's :  Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $9 ; 
Sp.  for  school,  Arden,  Asheville,  $1, 

Missionary  Jubilee  Fund,  Gen  

"Four  Friends,"  Sp.  for  "Wilhel- 
mina"   scholarship,    St.   Mary's  Or- 

I    phanage,  Shanghai  

Cheraw — St.  David's :  Sp.   for  Brazil 

I  mission   

fEASTOVER — Zion :    Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.  for 

:  "The  Eight  Faith  Babies,"  Valle 
Crucis,   Asheville,    $1.15 ;    Sp.  for 

j    "Bishop  Howe"  cot,  St.  Mary's  Or- 

i    phanage,   Shanghai,    $5  ;    for  N.  S. 

i    Wilson  Day-school,  Hankow,  $1  

[Florence — Trinity  Church:  Sp.  for 
new  building  of  St.  John's  Church, 

I    Osaka,  Kyoto  

[Glenn  Springs — Calvary :  Wo.  Aux., 

I    assistant  for  Miss  McCullough,  Porto 

j  Rico   

r John's  Island — St.     John's'-'  'wo. 

I  Aux.,  assistant  for  Miss  McCul- 
lough, Porto  Rico,  $1 ;  N.  S.  Wilson 

:    Day-school,    Hankow,    $2  ;    M.  E. 

1    Pinkney    Fund,    Wo.    Aux.,  Bible- 

!    woman,  Tokyo,  $1;  Gen.,  $10  

[uaurens — "E.  B.  S.,"  Gen  

Spartanburg — Advent   S.   8.* :  Gen.. 


5  00 


15  00 
12  00 


10  00 
221  00 


40  00 
5  00 


7  15 
3  05 
10  00 


14  00 
4  00 


$156.02  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Bishop  Horner's 
work,  Asheville,  $25  ;  Bible-woman, 
Kyoto,  $2  ;  Bible-woman,  Hankow, 
$5  ;  "Margaret  C.  Manning"  scholar- 
ship, St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai, 
$25  ;  M.  E.  Pinkney  Fund,  Wo.  Aux., 
Bible-woman,  Tokyo,  $5  ;  Gen.,  $35  ; 
Sp.  for  Saluda  School,  Highlands, 
Asheville,  $2.50  ;  Sp.  for  personal 
gift  for  Valle  Crucis  Mission,  Ashe- 
ville, $50  ;  Sp.  for  "Bishop  Howe" 
cot,  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Shanghai, 

$3    308  52 

Summerville — St.  Paul's:  Gen   15  00 

Offering    at    Convocational  Meeting, 

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   17  70 

Southern  Ohio 

Ap.  $394.06  ;  Sp.  $1,082.32 

Cincinnati — Advent :  Sp.  for  Rev.  A. 
R.  Hoare  for  launch,  Point  Hope, 
Alaska  (of  which  Wo.  Aux.,  $35)..     137  52 

Calvary  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  R. 
Hoare  for  launch,  Point  Hope, 
Alaska  5  00 

Christ  Church :  Gen.,  $374.06  ;  Sp.  for 
Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare  for  launch.  Point 
Hope,  Alaska  (of  which  Wo.  Aux., 
$15),  $397   771  06 

Church  of  Our  Saviour  (Mt.  Auburn)  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare 
for  launch,  Point  Hope,  Alaska.  ...  5  00 
Convocation  Offering  at  December 
meeting.  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.. 
R.   Hoare   for   launch,   Point  Hope, 

Alaska    25  30 

E.  Worthington,  Sp.  for  fund  for 
Bishop  Kendrick's  family.  New 
Mexico    175  00 

Columbus — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  Sp.  for  Bishop  Kendrick,  New 
Mexico,  $7;  S.  S.,*  Gen.,  $20   27  00 

Trinity  Church :  Sp.  toward  travelling 
expenses  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Deloria  and 
Holmes,  South  Dakota,  $40  :  Sp.  for 
Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare  for  launch,  Point 
Hope,  Alaska,  $61  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Kendrick's  family.  New  Mexico  (of 
which  F.  P.  Alberry,  $54.50,  I-aura 
P.  Mitchell,  $100,  Jean  A.  Mon- 
sarrat,  $20,  Theodore  Irving  Reese, 
$5,  Mary  J.  Hubbard,  $10,  R.  N. 
Hubbard,  $10,  Ellen  G.  Whiting,  $15, 
Ada     M.     Phillips,    $5,    Robert  D. 

Brown,    $5),    $224.50   325  50 

S.  P.  Bush,   Sp.   for  use  of  Bishop 
Kendrick's  family.  New  Mexico   5  00 

Southern  Virginia 

Ap.  $277.56  ;  Sp.  $40.00 

Amherst  Co. — S.  G.  Patteson  (Sweet 

Briar)  :   Gen   10  00 

Bedford  Co. — St.  John's  (Bedford 
City)  :  Gen.  (of  which  Peak's 
Branch,  Wo.  Aux.,  $5)   14  95 

BRUNSVi^iCK  Co. — St.  Andrew's,  Cram- 
mer Parish  (Lawrenceville)  :  Gen...        2  22 

Campbell  Co. — Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Moore  Parish  (Evington)  : 
Dom.  and  Frn   16  00 

St.  Paul's  (Lynchburg)  :  Sp.  for  fam- 
ine sufferers  in  China   5  00 

Lee  Co. — S.  S.  (Keokee)  :  Gen   3  16 

Lunenburg  Co. — St.  John's,  Cumber- 
land Parish  (Lawrenceville)  :  Gen..  53 

Nansemond  Co. — St.  Paul's  (Suffolk)  : 

Dom   52  40 

Norfolk  Co. — St.  Luke's  (Norfolk)  : 
Woman's  Guild,  "Edmonia  Neilsen 
Memorial  Gift,"  Gen.,  $10  ;  "A  Mem- 
ber," Sp.  for  famine  sufferers  in 
China,     $2 ;     Sp.     for     church  at 

Aomori,   Tokyo,   $3   15  00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Letcher  (Norfolk),  Wo. 
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Aux.,  Sp.  for  "Taylor  Holliday 
Hubard"  scholarship,  Holy  Trinity 
Orphanage,  Tokyo   30  00 

St.     Paul's,    Elizabeth    River-  Parish 

(Norfolk)  :   Gen   100  00 

Trinity  Church  (Portsmouth):  Gen...      30  55 

Nottoway  Co.  —  Gibson  Memorial, 
Nottoway  Parish  (Crewe)  :  Dom., 
$1.75;  Frn.,  $1.75   3  50 

Pittsylvania  Co. — Epiphany  ( Dan- 
ville) :    Frn   34  25 

Tennessee 

Ap.  $187.00;  Sp.  $40.00 
Chattanooga — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.,  $10;  "Bishop  Quintard"  schol- 
arship, St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai, 
$3.75  ;  Miss  Dwana  Duval,  $10,  Miss 
Rosalie  Duval,  $2,  Sp.  for  new 
building     of     St,     John's  Church, 

Osaka,  Kyoto   25  75 

Thankful  Memorial:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen...  1  25 
Cleveland  —  St.    Luke's :  Woman's 

Guild,  Gen   7  50 

Deek  Lodge^ — Miss  V.  H.  Wever,  Gen.       10  50 
Memphis — Grace  :   Wo.  Aux.,  "Bishop 
Quintard"    scholarship,    St.  Mary's 

Hall,  Shanghai,  $2;  Gen.,  $25   27  00 

St.  Luke's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   lo  00 

Wo.  Aux.  Jubilee  Offering,   Sp.  for 
Deaconess  Hart's  work,  Hankow....      28  00 
Monteagle — Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter: Gen   25  00 

Nashville — 'St.  Peter's:  Gen   2  00 

Sewanee  —  Sewanee  Missionary  So- 
ciety, "Sewanee"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $40 ; 
galary  of  Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington, 
Hankow,  $25;  Gen.,  $25   90  00 

Texas 

Ap.  $530.60 

Bay  City — St.  Mark's  :  ■  Gen   20  GO 

Beaumont — St.    Mark's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen.    ...    20  00 

Houston — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Jubilee  Offering,  "Gertrude  Aves" 
scholarship  of  Josephine  Hooker 
Memorial    School    in    Mexico  City, 

$60;  Gen.,  $282   342  00 

Trinity  Church:  Gen   90  00 

Marlin — St.  John's  Mission:  Dom....        5  25 

Matagoeda — Christ  Church  :  Gen   4  65 

Port  Arthur — Christ  Church  :  Wom- 
an's Guild,  Jubilee  Offering,  Gen...  2  50 
Miscellaneous — Junior  Aux.,  "Bishop 
Kinsolving"  scholarship,  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Shanghai,  $20.25;  "Bishop 
Aves"  scholarship,  Hooker  Memorial 
School,  Mexico  City,  $18.25 ;  Gen., 
$7.70    46  20 

Vermont 

Ap.  $224.97;  Sp.  $41.10 

Bennington — St.  Peter's:  Gen   54  00 

Bethel — Christ  Church:  Gen   16  00 

Brattleboro — St.  Michael's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Jubilee  Offering,   Sp.  for  Deaconess 

Stewart's  work,  Hankow   41  10 

Fair  Haven — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   6  62 

Manchester  Centre — Zion:  Gen   15  90 

Montgomery — St.  Bartholomew's  :  Gen.  3  45 

NEVi^poRT — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   29  00 

Miscellaneous — Rt.   Rev.    A.    C.  A. 

Hall,  D.D.,  Gen   100  00 

Virginia 

Ap.  $662.53;  Sp.  $73.07 
Albemarle  Co. — Christ  Church :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   10  00 

St.  PauVs  Memorial  (University)  :  Gen     28  15 


Alexandria  Co.— Grace  (Alexandria)  : 

Gen   7  30 

Charles  City  Co. — Westover  Parish  : 

Frn   5  77 

Essex  Co. — St.  Luke's  ( Centrecross)  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  church  in  Aomori, 
Tokyo    2  00 

Fairfax  Co. — Christ  Church  (Hern- 
don)  :  Gen   1  10 

St.   Timothy's   (Herndon)  :   Gen   11  50 

Theological  Seminary  Students'  Mis- 
sionary Society  Class  of  1913,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  Edw.  Dyer,  Shanghai   12  80 

Fauquier  Co. — -Grace,  Whittle  Parish  : 
Gen.,  $18 ;  Whittle  Chapel,  Gen., 
$2  ;  Trinity  Church,  Gen.,  $20  ; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Ramey,  for  Bishop 
Rowe's  work,  Alaska,  $10   50  00 

Gloucester  Co. — Abingdon,  Abingdon 
Parish:  (Apportionment,  1910-11) 
Gen   2  75 

Ware,    Ware    Parish :    $4.66,    S.  S., 

$1.69,  Gen   6  35 

Junior    Aux.    (Dixondale),    Sp.  for 

Rev.  T.  L.  Sinclair,  Shanghai   16  91 

Hanover  Co. — St.  Paul's   (Hanover)  : 

Frn   18  99 

St.  James-the-Less  :   Gen   25  00 

Henrico  Co.  —  Grace  (Richmond)  : 
Gen.,  $200  ;  S.  S.,  for  "Susie  Morris" 
scholarship,  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Tokyo,  $40   240  00 

Holy  Trinity  Church  S.  S.  (Rich- 
mond) ;    Gen   82  00 

Monumental  S.  S.  (Richmond)  :  For 
work  of  Rev.  W.  M.  M.  Thomas,  Bra- 
zil, $6.57  ;  for  work  of  Rev.  Cameron 
McRae,  Shanghai,  $6.60..   13  17 

St.  James's  (Richmond)  :  Junior  Aux., 
Junior  Branch,  Sp.  for  scholarship 
for  "Alice"  at  St.  Agnes's  School, 
Anking,    Wuhu   25  00 

St.  Mark's  (Richmond)  :  Gen   24  60 

King    George    Co. — St.  Paul's  (King 

George)  :  Gen   3  00 

Louisa  Co. — St.  John's,  Green  Spring 

Parish:  Dom.  and  Frn   75  00 

St.  John's  Chapel,  Green  Spring  Par- 
ish:  Dom.  and  Frn   40  00 

Loudoun   Co. — Christ   Church  (Luck- 

etts)  :  Gen   6  85 

"M.    E.    L."    (Hamilton),    Sp.  for 

Bishop  Rowe's  work,  Alaska   16  36 

Mathews  Co. — Kingston  Parish:  Gen.        1  00 

Warren  Co. — Calvary  (Front  Royal)  : 

Dom.   and  Frn   5  00 

Westmoreland  Co. — St.  Peter's,  Wash- 
ington Parish:  "A  Member,"  Gen..        5  00 

Washington 

Ap.  $491.57;  Sp.  $185.26  i 
Washington,    D.    C. — Christ  Church 

(Georgetown)  :  Gen   75  OOl 

Epiphany:    Gen   21  64 

Incarnation :  Dom.,  $15  ;  Frn.,  $15   30  OC 

National    Cathedral    School :    Sp.  for 

Bishop   Rowe,  Alaska   100  OC 

St.  Alban's:  Gen.,  $150.10;  Wo.  Aux., 

for  Bible-woman  in  Shanghai,  $50 .  .  200  IC  \ 
St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux.,  for  the  "Jose- 
phine Boardman"  scholarship,  Hook- 
er Memorial  School,  Mexico  City, 
$48  ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Eliza  W.  Thack- 
ara  for  Good  Shepherd  Hospital,  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona,  $20  ;  Sp.  for  Rev. 
W.  R.  Mason,  Mission  Home,  Vir- 
ginia,  $10   78  0« 

St.  John's  (Georgetown):  Gen   37  3i 

Trinity  Church :   Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.  for 

Deaconess  Hart's  work,  Hankow....  10  0<  1 
Henry    L.    Bryan,    Sp.    for    Bishop  ! 

Rowe,   Alaska   10  0  { 

Miss  Alice  Jay,  for  the  Educational  1 
Department  of  the  Protestant  schools  ! 
in  the  Episcopal  Mission  at  Porto  i 
Rico    6  0 
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MoI^TGOMERY  Co. — St.  John's  ( Bethes- 

da)  :  Gen   10  00 

Miss  B.  C.  Gardner  (Rockville),  Gen.      50  00 

Prince     Gkokgb     Co. — Holy  Trinity 

Church    (Mitchellville)  :    Gen   14  45 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Deaconess  Hart  for  her  work,  Han- 
kow, $10 ;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Rowe  for 
his  work,  Alaska,  $25.26   35  26 

Western  Massachusetts 

Ap.  $541.71;  Sp.  $233.00 

Blackinton — St.    Andrew's    S.    8.*  : 

Gen   13  81 

Greenfield — St.  James's:  Gen   20  00 

Lenox — Trinity    Church :    Dom.  and 

Frn   200  00 

Leominster — St.  Mark's:  Gen   40  00 

New  Lenox — St.  Helena's  Chapel : 
Dom  ,   13  00 

North  Adams — St.  John's :  $5,  Wo. 
Aux.,  $10,  Sp.  for  new  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands..      15  00 

Northampton — St.  John's  :  "A  Mem- 
ber," Sp.  for  new  church  at  Settle- 
ment, Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  $5  ; 
Wo,  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Bartter, 
Philippine  Islands,  $7   12  00 

Pittsfield  —  St.  Stephen's :  Gen., 
$198.63;  for  work  of  Bishop 
Thomas,  Wyoming,  $36   234  63 

Rochdale — Christ  Church  :  ( Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11)  :  Gen   1  00 

5HELBTJRNE  FALLS — Mrs.  F.  C-  H.  Wen- 
del,  for  Southern  Florida   1  00 

south:  Barre — Christ  Church  S.  S.' 
Gen   13  27 

iVORCESTER — All  Saints' :  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Thomas,  Wyoming   191  00 

tt.  John's:  Junior  Aux.,  Dom   5  00 

n.  Mark's:  $8,  Mrs.  K.  Peckham,  $2, 
Wo.  Aux.,  $5,  Sp.  for  new  church  for 
the   Settlement,    Manila,  Philippine 

I  Islands    15  OO 

Western  Michigan 

Ap.  $53.80;  Sp.  $9.50 
lLlegan — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd: Gen   50  00 

Jattlb  Creek — St.  Thomas's  :  Sp.  for 

Bishop  Beecher,  Kearney.   9  50 

AUGATUCK — All  Saints':  Gen   2  30 

CHOOLCRAFT — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen ....  150 

Western  New  York 

Ap.  $1,070.64;  Sp.  $232.81 

jiRANCHPORT — "R.  M.  N.  C,"  Gen   10  00 

[tUFFALo — All  Saints' :  Dom.  and  Frn.      40  00 
scension :  Sp.  for  work  of  Rev.  Mal- 
com    L.    Taylor    at    the  Patterson 

School,   Asheville   18  70 

f.  John's  :  Gen   55  88 

|t.  Paul's:  Dom.  and  Frn   249  00 

lORNiNG — Wo.  Aux.,  "A  Member,"  Sp. 

,  for  Wo.  Aux.  Contingent  Fund   40  00 

'redonia — Trinity  Church:  Wo.  Aux., 
I'  Mrs.    McLeod,    for    Bishop  Brown's 

Colored  Mission,  Arkansas   1  00 

•ENEVA — Trinity  Church  :  Gen.  ( of 
which  Forward  Movement,  40  cts.), 
$62.50 ;  Wyoming,  $19.25  ;  work  in 
Mexico,  $10;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Knight,  Cuba,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Wells,  Spokane,  $10 ;  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Rowe,  Alaska,  $28  ;  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, $10  ;  Sp.  for  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $5 ; 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville, 
Southern  Virginia,  $10  ;  Sp.  for  hos- 
;;  pital,  Nenana,  Alaska,  $20 ;  Frn.. 
I  $191.17    367  92 


PiTTSFORD — Christ  Church  :  Gen   11  84 

Rochester — St.  Luke's  :  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op-elect Tucker,  Tokyo   19  11 

Westfield — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   100  00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Paul's 
School,       Lawrenceville,  Southern 

Virginia,  $125  ;  Philippines,  $75   200  00 

Girls'  Friendly  Society  Diocesan 
Memorial  Fiind,  Sp.  for  work  of 
Deaconess  Ridgely,  Wuchang,  Han- 
kow   90  00 

"T.  S.,"  Dom   100  00 

West  Texas 
Ap.  $240.77;  Sp.  $1.00 

San    Antonio — St.    Mark's :  Roberta 

Johnston  Branch,  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.  ...      10  00 

Junior  Aux.   (Laurel  Heights)  :  Sp. 

for    Rev.     Hunter    Lewis,  Mesilla 

Park,   for    his    student  work.  New 

Mexico    1  00 

Victoria — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   5  77 

Miscellaneous — Branch  Wo.  Aux., 
Jubilee  Offering  for  Forward  Move- 
ment,  Gen   225  00 

West  Virginia 

Ap.  $283.01 

Charlestown — Zion  :  Gen .  .  .    25  42 

Harper's  Ferry — St.  John's  :  *Gen.  ...  5  00 

Huntington — Trinity  Church:  Gen...  81  25 
Parkersburg — Church    of    the  Good 

Shepherd:  Gen   100  00 

Ronceverte  —  Incarnation  :  Japan, 

$4.09  ;   Gen.,   $2.25   6  34 

SiSTERS\nxLE^ — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   25  00 

Wheeling — St.  Matthew's  :  Gen   40  00 


Missionary  Districts 

Alaska 


Tanana- 


Ap.  $19.10 
-St.  James's  :  Gen .  . 


19  10 


Arizona 

Ap.  $21.80 

Florence — Mission  :  Gen   2  60 

Jerome^ — Mission  :  Gen   3  60 

Phcenix— Trim ti/  Pro-Cathedral :  Gen.  15  60 

Asheville 

Ap.  $190.55  ;  Sp.  $20.00 
BiLTMORE — All  Souls' :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.      55  00 
Brevard — St.  Philip's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.      10  00 
Rev.   C.   D.   Chapman,   Sp.   for  new 
building  of  St.  John's  Church,  Kyoto, 
$5  ;  Mrs.  L.  G.  Ward,  Sp.  for  new 
building,  St.  John's  Church,  Osaka, 

Kyoto,  $5   10  00 

Chunn's     Cove — St.     Luke's :  Dom., 

85  cts.;  Frn.,  85  cts.;  Gen.,  80  cts..  2  50 
Fletcher — Calvary  :     Dom.,     $11.66  ; 

Frn.,  $11.66;  Gen.,  $11.67   34  99 

Haw  Creek — Trinity  Church  :  Dom ...        1  43 
Hendersonville — St.  James's  :  Dom .  .        2  05 
Hickory — Ascension  :  Dom.,  $3  ,  Frn., 
$3  ;  Gen.,  $3  ;  Sp.    for    St.  John's 
Church,    Osaka,    Kyoto,    $10 ;  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen.,  $6   25  00 

Lenoir — Chapel  of  Peace  :  Gen   50 

St.  James's  :  Dom.,  $5  ;  Frn.,  $5  ;  Gen., 

$5.46    15  46 

Marion — St.  John's  :  Dom.,  $2  ;  Frn., 

$2  ;  Gen.,  $2.50   6  50 

Morganton — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..  6  00 
St.   Stephen's :   Dom.,   $1 ;    Frn.,    $1 ; 

Gen.,  80  cts   2  80 

Nonah — St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen ...       2  00 
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RoNDA — All  Saints' :  Dom.,  $1.50  ;  Frn., 
$1.50;  Gen.  (of  which  Wo.  Aux., 
$2),    $3.67   6  67 

RuTHERFOKDTON — St.    Fvancis's  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen   4  00 

St.  Thomas's  S.  S.*  :  Gen   50 

Saluda — Transfiguration  :     Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   2  00 

Valle    Crucis — Holy     Cross :  Dom., 

$7;  Frn.,  $7;  Gen.,  $6   20  00 

WiLKESBOEO — St.  Paul's:  Gen   2  55 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

Ap.  $49.77  ;  Sp.  $10.00 
Chelsea — Church    of   the   Redeemer : 

Gen   15  00 

McAlester — All  Saints':  Gen   9  00 

RoFF — John  G.  James,  Sp.  for  Rev. 
Y.  Suguira,  Tokyo,  for  work  of  la- 
borers   10  00 

Sapulpa — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd S.  S.  :  Gen   55 

Tulsa — Trinity  Church  :  China,  $7.68  ; 

Gen.,    $17.54   25  22 

Eastern  Oregon 

Ap.  $113.01 
Pendleton — Church  of  the  Redeemer  : 

Gen   13  01 

Miscellaneous — Gen   100  00 

Idaho 

Ap.  $11.41 

Caldwell — St.  David's  :  Gen   500 

Ross  Fork — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  Dom   6  41 

Kearney 

Ap.  $65.95 
Callaway  —  Holy    Trinity    Church : 

$3.98,  S.  S.,  $3,  Gen   6  98 

Grand  Island — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen  ....  54  00 
Lexington — St.  Peter's :  Junior  Aux., 

Gen   3  00 

Valentine — St.  John's  :  Gen   1  97 

Nevada 

Ap.  $10.00 

Ely — St.  Bartholomew's:  Gen   10  00 

New  Mexico 

Ap.  $23.50 

Albuquerque — St.   John's:  Gen   6  50 

Santa  Fe — Holy  Faith:  Gen   17  00 

North  Dakota 

Ap.  $4.06 

Lisbon — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.,  for 

Dr.  Mary  Glenton's  work,  Hankow...        4  06 

Oklahoma 

Ap.  $7.10 

Oklahoma    City — Cathedral    Parish  : 

Gen   5  00 

Stillwater — St.  Andrew's:  Gen   2  10 

Salina 

Ap.  $12.50 
Beloit — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux.,  $7.30, 

Little  Helpers'  Branch,  $5.20,  Gen.      12  50 

San  Joaquin 

Ap.  $17.24 

CoALiNGA  Mission — Gen   5  00 

Meeced — St.  Luke's:  (Apportionment, 


1910-11)  Gen  

Modesto — St.  Paul's  S:  S.*  :  Frn.  .  .  . 


6  00 
6  2] 


South  Dakota 

Ap.  $133.80 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation — St.  Mary's 

Chapel  (Sand  Hills)  :  Gen   2  40 

St.  Jude's  Station  :  Gen   30 

Messiah   Chapel :  Gen   1  66 

St.  Matthew's  Chapel :  Gen   1  44 

St.  Luke's  Chapel :  Gen   1  02 

St.  James's  Chapel:  Gen   1  30 

St.  Alhan's  Chapel:  Gen   2  33 

Grace  Chapel :  Gen   2  22 

St.  Peter's  Chapel :  Gen   80 

St.  Mary's  Chapel :  Gen   1  46 

Holy  Cross  Chapel :  Gen   2  52 

Epiphany  Chapel :  Gen   57 

St.  Philip's  Chapel :  Gen   1  60 

St.  Mark's  Chapel:  Gen  '.  .  .  1  45 

St.  John's  Station  :  Gen   33 

Advent  Station  :  Gen   1  00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel :  Gen   8  28 

St.  Thomas's  Chapel :  Gen   2  00 

St.  Julia's  Chapel :  Gen   1  20 

Standing  Rock  Mission — St.  Eliza- 
beth's :  Frn   5  00 

Offering  at  Ogilvie  Conference,  held  in 

St.   Mark's,   Aberdeen,   Gen   5  55 

Flandreau — Redeemer:   Gen   37  50 

Hurley — Grace  S.  S.  :  Gen   12  68 

Sioux  Falls — All  Saints'  School  S.  S.  : 
Bishop  Graves's  class,  for  the  Eliza- 
beth Bunn  Hospital,  Wuchang,  Han- 
kow   3  00 

Calvary:  Indian,  $17.77;  Gen.,  $18.42.  36  19 

Spokane 

Ap.  $23.30  ;  Sp.  $10.00 

Dayton — Grace  :  Gen   8  30| 

ROSLYN — Calvary  :    Gen   15  OOl 

Spokane — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux.  mem- 
ber, Sp.  for  Point  Hope,  Alaska....  10  0(] 

The  Philippines 

Ap.  $71.00  j 
Manila — St.    Mary    and    St.    John's : 

Babies'  Aux.,  Gen   3  50 

St.   Stephen's:   u-en   17  5u 

Cathedral  Missions  :  Gen   50  Ot 

Utah 

Ap.  $56.39 

Fort  Duchesne  Mission — Gen.  ......  1  0( 

Logan — St.  John's  :   Gen   19  5( 

Salt    Lake    City — St.   Paul's :  Gen., 

$17.49;  L.  S.  Austin,  Japan,  $10..  27  41 

Vernal — St.  Paul's:  Gen   8  4'; 

Western  Colorado 

Ap.  $2.50  I 

Gateway — "A  Member,"  Gen   2  5j 

Wyoming 

Ap.  $47.81  ; 

Buffalo — St.  Luke's  :  Dom   3  0 

Casper — St.   Mark's:    Dom   4  0, 

Cody — Christ    Church  :    Dom..    $7.10  ; 

Guild,  Gen.,  $15   22  1 

Fort  Washakie — Mission  :  Gen   1  7  j 

Glenrock — Christ  Church  :  Gen   3  £  j 

Powell — St.  John's  :  Dom   2  ( | 

Torrington — Mission:   Gen   5  (. 

Wheatland — Mission:    Dom   1  t| 

Wind    River — Shoshone    Indian    Mis-  \ 

sion  :    Gen   2  £ 

Church  of  the  Redeemer  :  Gen   2  < 
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Foreign  Missionary  Districts 


Ap.  $349.77 

Germany 

HuNicH — Ascensi07t :  Medical 
Dom  


Work, 


24  77 


^ANKOW- 


China 

-Emily  L.  Ridgely,  Gen....      30  00 


Alumni  Association  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,   for  salary    f  Rev. 

Dudley   Tyng,  Hankow  

League  for  Eastern  Oregon,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Paddock,  Eastern  Oregon.. 
Family  Missionary  Box  No.  5,726 
Frn.,  $12.65  ;  Mite-chest  No.  29,- 
405,   Dom.,  $9.35  


287  50 
65  00 


22  00 


Italy 

loUE — Estate  of  Madame  Fedels, 
Dom.,  $122.50 ;  Frn.,  $122.50 ;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  de  Nancrede,  for 
work  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp  at  Bontoc, 
Philippine  Islands,  $50  


Legacies 


Ap.  $11,066.17  ;  Sp.  $502.67 
Specific  Deposit,  $15,614.21 
nterest,     Dom.,     $2,097.89  ;  Frn., 
$1,422.41;    Gen.,    $1,236.37;  Sp., 
$437.67  ;    Specific    Deposit,  $15,- 

614.21   20,808  55 

iIiscELLANEOus  —  United  Offering, 
Wo.  Aux.,  to  September  1st,  1912, 
Dom.,  $3,000;  Frn.,  $3,000   6,000  00 


Leceipts  from  all  sources  for  the  month   $1 15,199  48 

    191,231  32 


imount  previously  acknowledged, 
otal  from  all  sources  since  September  ist. 


295  00 


Miscellaneous 


W.  Mass.,  Pittsfield — Estate  of 
Parker  L.  Hall,  Dom.,  $27.12  ; 
Frn.,    $27.11   54  23 

L.  I.,  Brooklyn — Estate  of  Warren 
C.  Hubbard,  Dom.,  $250 ;  Frn., 
$250    500  00 

Mass.,  Milton — Estate  of  Mary  L. 

Peabody  (to  be  invested)   18,750  00 

E.  Carolina,  Beaufort — Estate  of 
Rev.  E.  M.  Forbes,  Dom.,  $9.62  ; 
Frn.,    $9.61   19  23 

L.  I.,  Great  Neck — Estate  of  Miss 
Mary  R.  King  (to  be  invested),  in- 
come for  use  of  the  Society   23  44 

Mass.,  Newton — Estate  of  S.  Edward 

Warren,  to  the  Society   250  00 


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS 


Receipts  divided  according  to  purposes 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied 

Applicable  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  Board. 

Legacies,  the  disposition  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

Special  gifts  forwarded  to  objects  named  by  donors 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  of  the  Board 

Legacies  for  investment  

Specific  Deposits  


RecelTed 
during 

December 

68,918  21 

823  46 

11,070  16 
18,773  44 
15,614  21 

$115,199  48 


Amonnts 

previously 
Ackn  owl  edged 

$  97,977  57  . 

25,811  05 

25,127  29 
30,000  00 
12,315  41 

$191,231  32 


$306,430  80 


Total 


$166,895  78 

26,634  51 

36,197  45 
48,773  44 
27,929  62 

$306,430  80 


Total  

Total  receipts  from  September  1st,  1911,  to  January  1st,  1912,  applicable  upon  the  appropria- 
ions,  divided  according  to  the  sources  from  which  they  have  come,  and  compared  with  the  cor- 
esponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Legacies  are  not  included  in  the  following  items,  as  their 
lisposition  is  not  determined  by  the  Board  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


Source 


To  Jan.  1,      To  Jan.  1, 


Prom  congregations  

From  individuals  

From  Sunday-schools  

From  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

From  Forward  Movement. 

From  interest  

Miscellaneous  items  


1913 

86,178  75 
16,243  63 
5,190  02 
15,398  59 

19*538*52 
346  27 


Total   $142,895  78 

(.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   24,000  00 


1911 

$  86,758  80 
19,696  18 
2,734  69 
12,191  53 
5,555  00 
20,483  25 
879  31 

$148,298  76 
24,000  00 


Increase 


$2,455  33 
3,207  06 


Total   $166,895  78    $172,298  76 


Decrease 

$  580  05 
3,452  55 


5,555  00 
944  73 
533  04 

$5,402  98 


$5,402  98 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 

Amount  Needed  for  the  Year  • 

To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,321,118  47 

To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172, OOo  99 

Total.   $1,493,122  46 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   166,895  78 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  X912   $1,326,226  68 


Episcopal  Theological  School 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


FACULTY 

Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
liL.D.,  Dean 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care,  and  Liturgies 
Rev.  Henry  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D. 

Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament 

Rev.  MaximiJian  Lindsay  Kellner,  D.D. 

Literature  and  Interpretation  of  ttie 
Old  Testament 

Rev.  Edward  Staples  Drown,  D.D. 

Systematic  Theology- 
Rev.  Henry  Bradford  Washburn 

Ecclesiastical  History 

Rev.  Hughell  E.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.D. 

History  and  Religion  of  Israel 

Mr,  Robert  A.  Woods 

Sociology 

^     Mr.  William  Alden  PauU 

Music  and  Heading 

Access  without  charge  to  Harvard  University 
libraries  and  many  courses  of  special  lectures. 
Men  prepared  to  meet  present  problems,  the- 
ological and  social.  Opportunities  for  city  mis- 
sion work  in  Boston  under  experienced  direction. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information  apply  to 
the  Dean. 


XTbe 

General  XTbeolooical 
Seminary  I 

Chelsea  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

The  Very  Kev.  Wilf ord  li. 
Robbins,  D.D.,  LL. D.,  Dean  j 

This  is  the  only  Seminary  under  th^  i 
control  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  regular  Course  of  three  years 
covers  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
usual  departments  of  Theological  train- 
ing, and  Students,  after  the  first  year, 
may  specialize  in  certain  Departments. 

Students  may,  without  extra  charge, 
under   the  advice   of  the   Dean  and  1 
Faculty,    attend    certain    courses   at  1 
Columbia  University. 

Scholarship  aid  is  given  when  needed.  " 

For  details  address 

THE  DEAN,  ! 
1  Chelsea  Square, 


Phillips  House 


Massachusetts  Avenue,  near  Bead 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  above  is  strictly  a  family  house,  contai 
ing  all  the  modern  improvements,  includii 
elevator  running  to  street  level.  The  situatii 
of  the  house  commands  a  view  of  the  ocea 
The  management  has  been  successful  in  i 
efforts  to  supply  the  best  food  that  comes 
the  market,  and  has  been  rewarded  by  increas 
patronage  from  year  to  year. 

Booklet  on  request 

F.  P.  Phillips- 


The  Divinity  School  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia 

FACUL  TV 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  GROTON,  S.T.D.,  Dean. 

Systematic  Divinity.  ■ 
Rev.  A.  D.  HEFFERN,  D.D., 

New  Testament  Literature  and 

Language. 
Rev.  LUCIEN  M.  ROBINSON,  S.T.D., 

Liturgies,  Church  Polity  and  Canon 

Law. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.D., 

S.T.D.,  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

Languages. 
Rev.  GEORGE  C.  FOLEY,  D.D., 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 
Rev.  J.  CULLEN  AYER,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IS  GIVEN 
TO  THOSE  PREPARING  FOR 
THE  MISSIONARY  FIELD 
EXCHANQEABLE  CREDITS  WITH 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

For  Catalogue  send  to  the  Dean,  Rev.  WILLIAM 
M.  GROTON,  S.T.D..  5000  Woodland  Ave.,  or 
the  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  ARTHUR  WARNER, 
Church  House,  loth  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
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MISSIONARIES,  Save  MONE,Y. 

time  and  energy  by  purchasing  your  outfits,  clothing,  household  articles,  books,  tools, 
food-stuffs,  furniture,  sewing-machines,  practically  everything  you  need  from  one  housCo 

YOU  HAVE  IMPORTANT  WORK  TO  DO.  Your  time  is  precious.  Do  not  waste  it  by 
attempting  to  teach  the  export  business  to  indifferent  American  merchants.  Do  not  allow  so-called 
"missionary  discounts"  to  induce  you  to  intrust  the  furnishing  of  your  supplies  to  firms  ignorant 
of  the  many  requirements  for  shipping  abroad.  We  guarantee  Latest  Goods,  Best  Quality,  Lowest 
Prices,  and,  best  of  all,  We  Guarantee  Safe  Arrival  at  Foreign  Ports.  You  run  no  risk 
when  you  buy  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Our  Golden  Rule  of  Business  for  38  years  has  been 
"Treat  Our  Customers  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  if  we  were  the  buyers." 

I  We  Sell  More  Goods  Direct  to  Misaionaries  in  the 

Field  than  All  Other  American  Houses  Combined 

We  understand  all  requirements  as  to  packing,  invoicing  and  shipping.  We  are  especially 
itrong  in  India,  Africa  and  the  Levant,  where  hundreds  of  missionaries  are  proving  by  their  regu- 
ar  orders  that  they  can  get  better  goods  and  better  service  from  our  house  than  from  any  other 
puree  of  supply. 


Thirty  days  from  Chicago  to  the  Orient,  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  regardless  of  meas- 
urement for  any  and  all  classes  of  goods,  is  our  carload  rate  through  from 
Chicago  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila, 


We  are  the  only  merchants  in  America  having  enough  tonnage  to  secure  the  carload  rate  on 
lixed  merchandise  for  our  customers.  We  do  a  large  forwarding  business  for  other  shippers  to 
he  Orient  at  a  great  saving  to  them.  $2.00  per  100  lbs.  is  our  rate  for  all  goods  not  sold  by  us  ; 
hich  is  $1.00  less  than  the  regular  first-class  rate  open  to  occasional  shippers.  Missionaries 
bU  us  they  not  only  save  money  by  dealing  with  us,  but  they  also  receive  their 
oods  in  less  time  and  in  better  condition,  if  you  want  to  send  goods  to  missionaries  any- 
here  in  the  world,  buy  the  goods  of  us  ;  get  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience,  our  unlimited 
uarantee  of  safe  deliverv,  and  our  exclusive  shipping  arrangements.  Full  carload  of  freight  for 
16  Orient  leaves  our  shipping  platform  for  Pacific  steamers,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each 
eek.  A  copy  of  our  large  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  to  any  missionary,  or  to 
■lends  desiring  to  send  goods  to  the  mission  fields.  If  you  are  about  to  purchase  an  outfit  or 
ave  goods  to  ship,  write  MR.  M.  D.  HOWELL,  Export  Manager.  He  will  gladly  give  you  any 
liformation  desired. 


Address 
IREIGN  DIVISION 


Montgomery  Ward  S  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  LENT 

A  Lenten  Rule  for  the  Sunday- 
school."  On  a  card,  in  purple.  75  cts.  per 
100. 

'  The  Holy  Eucharist."  The  service  with 
Hymns  for  Children's  celebrations.  3  cts.  each. 

*  The  Words  from  the  Cross."  A  Good 
I  Friday  Service,  complete  with  Hymns.  3  cts. 
I  each. 

Church  Attendance  Record."  Purple 
cards  for  punch  or  pencil.    $1.50  per  1 00, 


Easter  Carol  Services  in  variety. 

Easter  Envelopes,  25  cts.  per  hundred. 

Imerican  Church  Publishing  Co. 

114  East  28th  St.,  New  York 


Berkeley 
Divinity  School 

Middletown,  Connecticut 

For  Students  of  Theology 

Also  Society  of  Sacred  Study 
for  the  Alumni.  For  cata- 
logues and  bulletins,  addreM 
the  Dean. 


STEREOPTICONS 

'  CHKISTIAN  EBUCATIOX 

MISSIONS-.  EVilL]SGEI.IS>r  | 

The  ChriNtian  l.anterii  Slide  anU  I.ectui-8 
Boreau.        M.  C.  A.  Building,  CPhieattaj 
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The  Theological  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 


Faculty. 


The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D.  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Rev.  WILLL\M  P.  DU  BOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.),  D.D.  (G.T.S  ),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S. ),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  & 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U.  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 

The  Rev.  STUART  L.TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxor.) 
Professor  of  New  Testamer  t  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns  ,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  Co'lege,  Manchester), 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 


THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


One 


Visible  Model  1 0 

Remingfton 

Typewriter 

in  use  in  your  office,  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  the 
enduring  leadership  of  the 
Remington.  And  every  ad- 
ditional one  simply  piles  up 
the  proof. 

Remember  that  we  Guarantee  your 
atisfaction. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-327  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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AN  BLLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 


JOHN  W.  WOOD,  Editor 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


The  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of 
Missions  in 
Chicago 


MANY  people,  a  montli  ago,  sincere- 
ly questioned  the  wisdom  and  the 
practicability  of  holding  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions outside  of  New 
York.  Some  people 
may  still  believe  the 
plan  to  be  unwise. 
They  are  not,  how- 
3ver,  to  be  found  among  the  members  of 
t-,he  Board  who  attended  the  meeting  in 
Chicago,  February  14th.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Albany,  whose  eightieth  birth- 
lay  will  have  passed  before  these  words 
ire  read,  expressed  the  feeling  of  all  the 
jnembers  present  in  Chicago  when  he 
^aid  that  he  approved  heartily  of  the  de- 
!ision  that  had  led  the  Board  to  break 
he  traditions  of  ninety  years.  With 
ipirit  undaunted  he  had  faced  the  dis- 
comfort of  nearly  2,000  miles  of  travel 
n  bitter  weather  that  seriously  affected 
•ailroad  schedules.  So,  too,  the  Bishop 
)f  New  York  voiced  the  gratitude  of  all, 
^'hen  in  a  brief  but  fervent  address  at 
ne  of  the  luncheons  he  thanked  the 
3ishop  of  Chicago  and  all  his  helpers  for 
he  unfailing  kindness  that  Had  made  the 
)ccasion  memorable.  Nothing  was  left 
mdone  that  the  most  cordial  hospitality 
iould  suggest. 

More  important,  however,  than  the 
>reaking  of  traditions  and  the  enjoyment 
f  a  whole-hearted  welcome,  was  the  reve- 


lation of  the  Board  to  itself  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Board  to  the  community. 
The  Board  realized  its  own  possibilities 
for  service  as  never  before.  It  learned 
in  Chicago  that  it  had  met  not  only  to 
transact  business — some  of  it  mere  rou- 
tine, some  of  great  importance — but  to 
help  the  community  in  which  it  met  to 
see  more  clearly  the  vision  of  a  coming 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  Board's  best  work 
in  Chicago  was  not  done  in  its  meeting 
room  at  all,  but  in  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  churches  where  its  members  spoke 
on  Sunday  morning  and  evening  and  in 
the  conferences  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  eight  or  ten  sections  of.  the  city 
and  suburbs.  In  short,  the  Board  learned 
that  it  could  be  not  only  a  deliberative 
and  legislative  body,  but  a  mighty  in- 
spiring and  educational  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chicago  learned 
to  know  the  Board  of  Missions  as  no 
mere  local  institution.  Bishop  Anderson 
put  it  none  too  strongly  when  he  said 
that  its  break  with  the  past  had 
demonstrated  the  Board's  essential  na- 
tionalism. Never  again  would  Chicago 
speak  of  "the  New  York  Board."  Hence- 
forth it  would  be  "our  Board  of  Mis- 
sions.'' 

Two  such  results  as  these,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  justify  what  some 
felt  to  be  not  only  a  bold,  but  a  danger- 
ous experiment.    There  need  be  no  fear 
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of  converting  the  Board  into  that  bug- 
bear of  stable  minds — "a  peripatetic  in- 
stitution." Undoubtedly  it  is  a  phrase 
suggestive  of  everything  that  is  undesir- 
able. But  its  suggestions  will  hardly  be 
realized  even  if  one  of  each  four  or  five 
meetings  of  the  Board  is  held  outside  of 
New  York.  The  South  and  the  South- 
west, the  Rocky  JVLountain  region  and  per- 
haps even  the  Pacific  Coast  may  yet  be 
visited  by  the  Board  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity. If  so,  the  Board  more  than  any 
other  single  agency  may  do  great  work 
in  welding  all  parts  of  the  Church  into 
a  resistless  body,  ready  for  the  most 
effective  service  for  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

RAEELY  has  the  Board  of  Missions 
listened  to  so  inspiring  a  statement 
of  the  Kingdom's  progress  as  that  made 
by  the  Reverend  S. 
A  Message  from    H.    Littell    at  its 
China  meeting  in  Chicago 

on  February  14th. 
Eor  ten  weeks  Mr.  Littell  had  been  in 
the  heart  of  the  conflict  that  has  led 
China  into  the  brotherhood  of  the 
world's  republics.  This  is  the  second 
great  Chinese  crisis  through  which  Mr. 
Littell  has  passed,  for  he  had  been  in 
China  less  than  a  year  when  the  Boxer 
troubles  swept  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire.  The  eleven  years  between 
have  been  years  of  marvellous  progress. 
Even  the  missionaries  have  not  been 
fully  aware  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
their  work.  They  knew  that  they  were 
training  earnest  and  honest  leaders  for 
the  China  of  the  future,  and  so  they  went 
on  quietly,  not  asking  to  see  great  things 
immediately  and  hardly  daring  to  hope 
that  in  their  own  lifetime  the  men  and 
women  whom  they  had  equipped  would 
be  leading  their  country  into  new  paths 
of  hope  and  promise.  Without  intending 
to  influence  political  events  in  any  way, 
they  suddenly  find  that  the  men  they 
have  trained  are  taking  places  of 
leadership  in  this  time  of  change  and 
crisis.  More  than  that,  distinguished 
non-Christian  officials,  as  a  result  of 


their  study  of  the  work  of  Cliristian  mif; 
sions,  have,  in  public  statements,  ex 
pressed  their  hope  that  additional  mis 
sionaries  might  come  to  China.  One  o 
these  was  General  Li,  the  commander 
in-chief  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  -whi 
in  one  of  his  early  proclamations  ex! 
pressed  this  hope  so  strongly  that  Mi 
Littell  suggested  that  he  might  well  b 
added  to  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Whichever  way  on 
Some  turns,      one  fine 

Christian  Chinese    Christians  in  place 
Leaders  of  leadership.  D 

Sun  Yat   Sen,  til 
provisional  president,  whose  voluntai' 
retirement  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shi  Ks 
was  described  by  the  National  Assembl 
at  Nanking  as  "an  example  of  purity  ( 
purpose  and   self-sacrifice  unparallek 
in  history,"  is   a  Christian.     As  pr 
visional   president    he   gave    assurant  i 
that   the   new   constitution   of    Chii|  I 
should  provide  for  religious  liberty.  • 
is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  significan  j 
of  this  in  a  land  where,  for  three  ce:  4 
turies,  religious  intolerance  has  been  oim 
of  the  characteristics  of  national  and  c  ■ 
ficial  life.    The  chairman  of  the  coi  i 
mittee  of  three,  appointed  to  draft  a  pi 
visional    constitution,    is   a    Christie  j 
When  the  first  conference  under  the  ;  J 
publican  regime  met  in  Wuchang  hj 
November  to  consider  what  steps  shoij 
be  taken  to  insure  the  establishment  j 
a  republic,  eleven  of  China's  eightei 
provinces    were   represented    by  ab(j 
fifty  selected  men.    Two-thirds  of  tb;| 
proved  to  be  Christians.    If  China's  i 
fort  at  establishing  a  republic  fails 
and  some  of  the  wisest  Chinese  ree 
nize  that  this  may  be  the  case — a  limi  ; 
monarchy  will  be  established.    The  n 
to    be    chosen    as    King    has  aire; 
been    picked    out    by    some  of 
Chinese  leaders.    He  is  a  lineal  desce 
ant  of  Confucius.    It  wOuld  be  nati 
for  China  to  turn  to  the  family  of 
great  sage  for  her  king,  if  she  is  to  b 
one.    But  this  lineal  descendant  of  C  i 
fucius  is  a  Christian  and  is  working  f^f^ 
a  servant  of  the  Christian  Church,  i 
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The  revolution  pre- 
The  Challenge      sents  a  ringing  chal- 
of  Present       lenge  to  the  Chris- 
Opportunity        tian  Church  to  re- 
I  inforce  its  work  in 

China  immediately.  More  people  are 
asking  to  be  received  as  inquirers  and 
as  members  of  the  Church  than  can  be 
properly  instructed.  Just  before  he 
came  home  Mr.  Littell  visited  an  out- 
station  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Han- 
kow, where  five  years  ago  no  work  at  all 
was  being  done.  No  foreigner  is  resi- 
dent there,  but  four  or  five  Chinese  cate- 
chists  have  done  such  excellent  work,  and 
received  so  hearty  a  welcome,  that  they 
have  on  their  rolls  1,181  persons  receiv- 
ing regular  Christian  instruction.  Mr. 
Littell  was  obliged  to  forbid  them  to  re- 
ceive any  additional  members  lest  the 
Church  should  be  swamped  by  the  in- 
flux of  half-trained  Christians.  There 
p  good  authority  for  the  statement  that 
more  Chinese  were  baptized  as  Chris- 
tians every  month  during  1911  than  were 
baptized  in  the  entire  fifty  years  pre- 
fceding  the  Boxer  outbreak. 

Mr.  LittelFs  address 
The  Response  of  inevitably  brought  a 
the  Board         man  like  Mr.  George 

Pepper  to  his  feet. 
What  is  the  Church  to  do  in  the  face  of 
such  conditions,  he  asked?  Could  the 
Board  listen  to  such  statements,  applaud 
them,  and  then  go  home?  He  felt  not, 
though  he  recognized  that,  in  view  of  the 
present  financial  situation,  action  must 
be  taken  in  a  spirit  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  anything  suggesting  rash- 
ness. Every  effort  must  be  made  to  safe- 
guard the  work  already  under  way  and 
dependent  upon  the  giving  of  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  the  various 
dioceses  and  congregations.  He  had 
heard  presented  to  the  Board  a  request 
for  permission  to  appeal  for  $12,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  Nanking,  the 
probable  capital  of  the  republic,  and  in 
Wuchang,  the  possible  capital.    But,  he 


asked,  is  a  $12,000  response  to  measure 
the  Church's  estimate  of  the  present 
situation?  To  him  China  presented  a 
condition  unparalleled  in  human  history 
since  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Possibly  we  may  venture  to  observe  that 
the  European  Renaissance  typifies 
China's  condition  even  more  accurately, 
for  Christendom  to-day  is  watching  not 
only  the  break-up  of  an  old  regime,  but 
the  operation  among  300,000,000  of  peo- 
ple of  powerful  constructive  forces. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Pepper's 
declaration'  that,  as  things  are,  the  Board 
could  not  do  less  than  tell  the  Church 
the  facts  and  ask  for  an  equipment  fund 
of  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  a  dozen 
strategic  centres,  was  immediately 
recognized  as  reasonable  and  statesman- 
like. "Let  us  play  the  game  big  and 
strong,"  said  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Chicago; 
while  Mr.  Du  Pont  Parker,  of  Denver, 
announced  himself  as  squarely  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  and  urged  that  Mr. 
Littell  and  the  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng — who 
the  day  before  had  passed  through 
Chicago  on  his  way  from  China — should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  tell 
throughout  the  country  the  story  of 
China's  need  of  the  Gospel  and  China's 
welcome  for  it. 

With  such  declara- 
HoW  the  Policy  tions  from  three  lay 
of  Extension  leaders  of  the  Board 
May  Be  Realized    it  was  natural  that, 

when  the  question 
on  Mr.  Pepper's  proposition  was  put  to 
vote,  the  response  should  be  a  unanimous 
"aye,"  uttered  with  a  vigor  that  does  not 
always  mark  the  decisions  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
ask  congregations,  Sunday-schools  or 
branches  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  as 
such,  to  make  special  offerings  toward 
the  $200,000  equipment  fund.  The 
Board  is  confident  that  as  the  story  of 
present  opportunity  is  told  publicly  and 
privately,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
Church  a  few  individuals  who  can,  and 
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who  will,  make  large  personal  gifts  that 
the  policy  of  extension  may  be  carried 
out. 


Not  Money 
Alone 


The  responsil  ility  of 
the  Church  to  China 
at  this  time  cannot 
be  fully  discharged 
by  the  giving  of  money  alone.  Eein- 
forcements  are  sorely  needed.  Two  men 
or  women  now  may  be  worth  a  dozen  ten 
years  from  now.  St.  John's  and  Boone 
universities  need  young  college  graduates 
as  teachers.  At  least  six  such  laymen 
should  be  in  the  field  by  September  15th. 
With  religious  liberty  guaranteed  there 
will  be  greater  eagerness  than  ever  to 
hear  the  Gospel  preached  in  guest  rooms 
and  chapels.  Here  is  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  the  evangelistic  mission- 
ary. Many  more  Chinese  can  be  trained 
for  service  if  those  who  can  train  them 
will  offer  for  this  vital  work.  Our  hos- 
l)itals  are  all  undermanned.  Four 
physicians  should  be  sent  speedily  to  fill 
existing  vacancies.  For  women  there  is 
an  unlimited  field  for  service.  The  new 
spirit  stirring  in  China  means  a  new 
life  for  the  women  of  China.  Will  the 
women  of  America  help  them  now? 

BISHOP  BRENT  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a  brief  visit  after 
two  months'  service  at  the  International 
T^L    D  L  Opium  Conference 

I  he  Bishop  ^Yie  Hague.  The 

of  the  Philippines  first  conference  was 
and  the  Opium  held  in  Shanghai  in 
Conference  1909,  where  a  be- 
ginning was  made 
toward  an  international  solution  of 
a  matter  that  has  been  a  blot  upon 
Christendom  and  has  done  untold  dam- 
age to  millions  of  the  Oriental  peo- 
ple. Bishop  Brent  was  President  of  the 
conference  just  held,  as  he  was  of  the 
conference  in  Shanghai.  While  not 
everything  that  could  be  desired  has 
been  attained  by  either  of  the  confer- 
ences, substantial  progress  has  been 
made  and  the  way  now  seems  open  for 
diplomats  to  negotiate  binding  interna- 


tional conventions  that  will  do  nnich  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  fully  half  the  i 
population  of  the  world.    That  a  bishop  • 
of  the  Church  should  have  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  this  to  pass,  and 
should  have  taken  his  place  as  a  leader 
whom    scientists    and    diplomats    con- ' 
fidently  followed,  is  something  for  which  < 
American  Churchmen  may  be  thankful,  l 


Progress  in  the 
Philippines 


It  is  fortunate  that 
Bishop  Brent 
reached  the  United 
States  just  in  time 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  in  Chicago.  Like  Mr.  Littell, 
he  was  able  to  give  information  of  sub- 
stantial progress,  though  the  events  at- 
tending it  are  much  less  dramatic  than 
in  China.  The  Church's  opportunity  in 
the  Philippines  is  steadily  widening. 
The  choice  of  Dean  Bartlett,  of  the  ca- 
thedral, to  be  the  first  president  of  the 
recently  established  Philippine  Uni- 
versity is  a  recognition,  as  the  bishop 
said,  of  "the  fairness  and  reality  of  the 
man  and  the  fairness  of  the  communion  j 
of  which  he  is  a  member."  As  president  | 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  shaping  | 
the  ideals  of  1,200  students,  though  he  is| 
naturally  estopped  from  any  direct  re-j 
ligious  work.  The  students  often  live| 
under  moral  conditions  that  negative  the 
value  of  their  education.  So  a  hostel  is 
now  being  built,  where  forty  or  fifty 
young  men  will  be  able  to  live  under  the 
guidance  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church. 
The  gift  by  an  anonymous  friend  of  an 
episcopal  residence  sets  free  for  ag- 
gressive work  a  considerable  amount; 
heretofore  paid  in  rent.  The  school  fori 
American  boys  at  Baguio  is  more  than 
justifying  the  hopes  with  which  it  was 
established.  A  similar  school  for  girls  is 
urgently  needed.  The  bishop  has  re-l 
ceived  an  offer  of  service,  at  her  own| 
cost,  from  a  splendidly  qualified  teacher 
and  school  executive.  With  such  an| 
offer  of  life,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the 
$25,000  needed  to  establish  and  equip  a 
girls'  school  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
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University  Hospital,  while  by  no  means 
one  of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  efficient  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  Orient,  but  it  must  have  another 
doctor.  It  is  unwise  to  allow  a  hospi- 
tal of  fifty  beds  in  a  tropical  climate 
to  depend  upon  one  resident  physician. 
Work  among  the  Chinese  in  Manila  and 
among  the  primitive  people  in  the  moun- 
tains is  going  forward  steadily,  though 
the  mountain  work  is  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  introduction  of  many  of 
the  vices  attendant  upon  our  western 
civilization. 


ONE  of  the  hardest  trials  the  mission- 
ary has  to  bear  is  to  find  that  his 
gift  of  life  is  discounted  by  the  failure  of 
r-L     L  '  Church  to  pro- 

I  he  Church  m      ^-^^  equipment 

a  Needy  necessary    to  make 

Section  of         the  life  fully  effective. 
Manila  It  is  easy  to  read 

this  fact  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Bartter's  modest  statement 
of  the  brave  effort  he  is  making  to  evan- 
gelize a  Manila  slum.  In  a  district  con- 
taining 100,000  people  there  is  just  one 
church  building  of  any  name  and  that  is 
the  impossible  structure  described  by  Mr. 
Bartter.  True,  there  are  other  churches 
on  the  outskirts  of  this  populous  and 
needy  district,  but  they  are  not  in  it  and 
of  it.  Ours  is  the  only  communion  that 
has  gone  into  the  very  heart  of  the  dis- 
trict and  has  identified  itself  with  the 
life  of  the  people.  When  a  young  man 
and  his  wife  can  be  found  willing  to  give 
themselves  so  completely,  it  would  seem 
the  least  the  Church  can  do  is  to  pro- 
vide the  tools  with  which  they  may  work. 
For  this  reason  alone,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  Mr.  Bartter's 
question.  But  again,  is  it  creditable  to 
the  American  Church  to  be  represented, 
even  in  Oriental  slums,  by  a  building 
such  as  the  article  describes?  Does  not 
self-respect,  as  well  as  fair  play,  suggest 
that  Bishop  Brent  and  Mr.  Bartter 
should  receive  the  $8,000  needed  to  com- 
plete the  St.  Luke's  Building  ±  una  5 


IT  was  gratifying  that  the  Treasurer 
could   begin   his   quarterly  state- 
ment   to  the  Board  meeting  in  Chicago 
by  saying,  "I  have  a 
A  Gain  in  very  good  word  to 

Offerings  report."      Then  he 

proceeded  to  show 
in  detail  how  the  net  increase  of 
$30,436,  as  compared  w^ith  February  1st, 
1911,  was  accounted  for.  Congregations 
had  increased  their  gifts  by  $33,700;  the 
auxiliaries  by  more  than  $12,200,  so  that 
they  show  a  gain  of  just  under  $46,000. 
But  unfortunately  gifts  from  individual 
donors  and  other  sources  had  fallen  off 
$15,500.  Some  large  congregations  had 
given  even  more  largely  than  last  year, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  congregations 
were  showing  good  gains.  Undoubtedly 
the  figures  were  a  demonstration,  too,  of 
the  fine  loyalty  which  leads  so  many  of 
the  clergy  and  lay  people  to  respond  im- 
mediately to  any  message  from  the 
Board.  Many  remittances  were  received 
in  answer  to  Bishop  Lloyd's  letter  of  De- 
cember 28th,  telling  the  clergy  of  the 
importance  of  replenishing  the  treasury 
quickly.  Much  of  the  gain  was  due  to 
their  prompt  action.  The  next  thing  will 
be  to  hold  the  gain — and  increase  it. 

OE  course  the  Indian  congregations  in 
South    Dakota    always    give  the 
amount  of  their  severaj  apportionments 
and  generally  a  good 
The  Real         deal  more.  Not  only 
Indian  Giving       that,  but  they  give 
early    in    the  year 
and  so  help  the  Board  to  meet  the  month- 
ly expenditures  as  they  occur.    The  du- 
plex envelope  plan  has  not  yet  reached 
the    Indian    congregations,    though  it 
doubtless  will  some  day.    In  the  mean- 
time, however,  they  follow  the  method 
of  giving  two  offerings  a  year.    A  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Edward  Ashley,  in  charge 
of  the   thirteen  Cheyenne  River  mission 
congregations,    encloses    a    check  for 
$116.53  as  the  result  of  the  first  offerings. 
A  second  offering  will  be  made  at  Eastei' 
— another  good  custom  of  the  Indian 
congregations.    If  it  equals  the  offering 
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already  received,  these  thirteen  congre- 
gations, most  of  them  only  small  bands 
of  scattered  people,  ministered  to  by 
catechists,  will  give  about  80  per  cent, 
more  than  their  combined  apportion- 
ment. It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rificial giving  manifested  by  these  South 
Dakota  red  men,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  expressed  in  Chief  Jar- 
vis's  letter,  on  another  page,  becomes 
general  throughout  the  Church.  There 
are  some  signs  of  that  day's  dawning. 

ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Shang- 
hai, has  fitted  many  of  its  students 
for  places  of  prominence  and  trust  in  the 

A         1    1     1      official   life   of  the 
A  (jiraauate  of       ^ -,        •       T-k  w 
old  empire.    Dr.  W. 

St.  John  s,  Yen,   a  former 

Shanghai,  Ap-      student     and  pro- 
pointed  Chinese      fessor  at  St.  John's, 
Minister  to  the      served  in  Washing- 
United  States  about  two 

years  as  secretary  of 
the  Chinese  Legation.  Upon  his  recall 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Peking.  This 
was  the  highest  official  post  attained  by 
a  graduate  of  St.  John's  until  the  recent 
appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  S.  K.  Sze  by 
the  Imperial  Government  as  its  minister 
to  Washington.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  prevented  Mr.  Sze  from  com- 
ing to  this  country,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  will  never  actually  fill  the 
post.  It  is  none  the  less  significant  that 
a  graduate  of  a  Christian  college 
should  be  selected  by  his  government  for 
this  responsible  duty.  Mr.  Sze  is  no 
stranger  to  the  United  States.  After 
finishing  his  course  at  St.  John's,*  he 
came  to  this  country  and  completed  his 
education  at  Cornell.  Returning  to 
China,  he  was  sent  again  to  the  United 
States  six  years  ago  as  secretary  of  the 
commission  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  study  governmental  and 
educational  methods.  Throughout  his 
career,  Mr.  Sze  has  been  loyal  to  St. 
John's,  and  has  been  ready  to  share  in 
every  effort  for  the  better  equipment  of 


tlie  university  tliroiigh  the  acquirement 
of  property  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 
He  coveted  for.  his  own  countrymen  the 
help  which  he  received  from  St.  John's 
and  was  therefore  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing a  loan  fund,  which  enables  poor 
students  to  secure  an  education.  He 
personally  made  the  first  gift  of  1,000 
taels  (about  $700)  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Sze  is  not  a  professed  Christian,  but  he 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Chris- 
tian institutions. 

ON  April  11th  a  special  meeting  of  the 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church,  two  of  her  clergy  will 
be    consecrated  on 
The  Consecration    ^j^^    g^nie    day  as 

of  Bishops  for  bishops  in  the  coun- 
Kyoto  and  IVuhu  tries  abroad  where 
they  are  to  serve. 
The  Rev.  H.  St.  George  Tucker  will  be 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Kyoto,  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Kyoto.  The  Rev.  D. 
Trumbull  Huntington  will  be  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Wuhu  in  St.  John's 
Pro- Cathedral,  Shanghai.  Both  have 
been  tested  by  several  years  of  service  in 
their  respective  fields.  Both  are  loved 
and  trusted  by  those  whom  they  will  lead. 
The  Church  at  home  may  well  be  grate- 
ful that  she  can  send  such  sons  abroad 
and  that  she  has  them  ready  to  meet 
new  needs  as  they  arise.  The  new  bish- 
ops will  need  the  intercessions  of  the 
Church's  people  at  home.  Let  us  not  be 
found  wanting  in  this. 

ON  April  11th  a  special  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  will  be  held  in 
New  York  to  elect  bishops   for  South 
Dakota,  New  Mex- 
The  Meeting        i^o  and  Porto  I^ico, 
of  the  House  of     and  to  consider  what 
Bishops  steps      should  be 

taken  with  regard 
to  the  request  of  the  Haitien  Church 
that  it  be  received  as  a  missionary  dis- 
trict. Many  vital  issues  are  involved  in 
the  decisions  that  will  be  made.  The 
welfare  of  a  Christian  community  of 
10,000  Indians  in  South  Dakota,  be- 
sides the  growing  work  among  the  white 
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people  in   the  state,  depends    in  large 
measure  upon  what  the  bishops  do.  New 
Mexico's  development  in  the  recently  ac- 
quired statehood  is  intimately  bound  up 
\  with  the  action  the  bishops  are  to  take. 
I  The  part  this  Church  is  to  play  in  help- 
j  ing  the  national  government  to  fashion 
1  Porto  Eico  into  a  commonwealth,  quali- 
I  fied  to  take  its  place  in  the  sisterhood  of 
j  states,  must  be  considered.    And  an  an- 
\  swer  must  be  given  to  the  question:  Is 
Haiti  to  be  only  a  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  for  commer- 
cial development,  while  foreign  interests 
continue  to  exploit  its  people  through  the 
promotion  of   revolution    and  counter 
revolution,    or    should    the  American 
Church  invest  life  and  money  that  she 
may  lead  the  Haitien  people  in  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace  and  secure  last- 
ing prosperity  for  a  much  troubled  land  ? 
It  is  evident  that  not  only  the  bishops 
soon  to  be  consecrated  abroad,  but  the 
bishops  soon  to  take  action  at  home,  need 
the  wisdom  that  is  given  in  response  to 
the  intercessions  of  the  Church. 

ONE  Sunday  last  month  a  represen- 
tative of  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  China, 

T  iL  \j'  n/r  a  Speaking  in  one  of 
hthcY.M.C.A.  York 

More  Effective      churches,  intimated 

in  China  than  the    that  while  the  mis- 

Christian  Church?    sionaries     of  the 

various  communions 

were,  in  many  respects,  doing  excellent 

[  work  in  China,  they  were  as  a  rule  reach- 
ing only  the  poorer  and  less  privileged 
people.  For  reaching  and  influencing 
the  official  and  educated  men  of  the 
country,  he  declared  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  to  be  a  more  effec- 
tive agency  than  the  Christian  Church. 
If  we  venture  to  dissent  from  this  view, 
it  is  not  in  the  least  because  of  failure 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  such  good 
as  has  been,  and  can  be,  accomplished  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Christian  work  had  been  going  on  in 

I  China  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  or 
more,  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 


Association  began  to  extend  its  activities 
in  that  direction.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  any  represen- 
tative of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  should  draw,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  a  disparaging 
contrast  between  the  work  done  by 
Christian  communions  and  an  un- 
official volunteer  agency.  Every  class  of 
people  in  China,  from  the  beggar  on  the; 
street  to  the  powerful  political  and  edu- 
cational leaders,  are  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  mission  work. 

We  recall  a  few 
Some  Typical  typical  instances, 
Instances  showing    how  the 

work  of  the  Church 
reaches  men  of  official  station  and  intel- 
lectual attainment:  His  Excellency, 
Tuan  Fang,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  that  visited  this 
country  about  six  years  ago,  and  who 
later,  as  acting  Viceroy  of  Wuchang,  was 
the  ruler  of  about  40,000,000  people,  sent 
two  of  his  sons  to  Boone  University, 
Wuchang.  The  late  Chang  Chih-tung, 
Tuan  Fang's  predecessor,  arranged  that 
one  of  his  nephews  should  be  educated  at 
Boone.  The  son  of  the  richest  tea 
merchant  in  Hankow  was  graduated  a 
few  months  ago  from  Boone.  His 
father  desired  him  to  enter  his  business 
and  gradually  assume  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  it.  Instead  the  son  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
asked  to  be  appointed  on  the  Boone  staff 
as  one  of  the  Chinese  teachers.  In  doing 
this  he  put  aside  an  assured  future,  from 
a  temporal  point  of  view,  with  a  large 
income,  and  accepted  a  salary  of  about 
$400  a  year  as  a  Christian  teacher.  We 
have  referred  elsewhere  to  two  members 
of  China's  diplomatic  service  who  were 
trained  in  St.  John's  University.  Headers 
of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  significant  work 
being  done  by  our  Miss  Byerly  in  the 
school  at  Wuchang  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  mandarins.  Every  year  St. 
John's  University  is  enrolling  sons  of 
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(listing-nished  merchants  and  officials, 
and  the  fathers  themselves  have  been  so 
largely  influenced  by  its  work  that  they 
give  gladly  for  its  extension.  Boone 
University,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  a  great 
Chinese  educational  centre,  is  reaching 
hundreds  of  government  students  every 
year,  through  what  might  be  called  its 
university  extension  work,  carried  on  in 
Boone  Library.  The  library  is  much 
more  than  its  name  would  imply,  and  is 
in  fact  doing,  through  its  lectures  and 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the 
neighboring  government  schools,  much 
of  the  work  that  might  be  done  by  a 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
700  of  the  government  students  of 
Wuchang  visited  Boone  in  a  body  in 
order  that  they  might  study  its  working. 
After  inspecting  the  buildings  they 
gathered  in  the  college  hall  and  listened 
to  an  explanation  of  the  Christian  rea- 
son why  Boone  is  where  it  is  and  is  do- 
ing what  it  is.  In  view  of  such  facts,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  work  of  what 
might  be  called  the  regular  missions 
should  have  been,  even  by  indirection, 
spoken  of  slightingly  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  our  own  communion. 


How  the 


The  incident  is  the 
more  unfortunate, 
Y.  M.  L.  A.  Has  ^^d  the  intimation 
Been  Helped  by  the  more  unjust,  be- 
the  Missions  cause  none  know  as 
well  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion how  largely  dependent  the  As- 
sociation has  been,  not  only  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  missionaries  in  the  field, 
but  upon  the  usual  missionary  agen- 
cies for  supplying  the  Association  with 
trained  workers.  Were  it  not  for  the 
kindness  of  the  missionary  body,  the 
work  of  the  Association  would  be  ham- 
pered, if  it  were  not  entirely  impossible, 
for  years  to  come.  It  has  drawn  upon 
the  leading  Christian  communions  in 
China  for  its  most  efficient  native 
helpers.  As  an  institution  of  rather  re- 
cent introduction,  it  has  been  unable  to 


develop  any  number  of  Chinese  leaders, 
who  can  take  their  places  by  the  side  of 
such  men  as  the  Eev.  Richard  ITu,  who 
has  been  loaned  by  Bishop  Boots  to  the 
Association;  or  of  the  Presbyterian 
Pastor  Ding,  whose  wonderful  evangelis- 
tic power  among  students  was  speedily 
recognized  by  the  leaders  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  with  the  result  that  he,  too,  has 
been  appropriated  for  their  work.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  iNorth  America  in  Janu- 
ary, the  Foreign  Department  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  urgently 
asked  the  North  American  Mission 
Boards  "to  set  apart  for  a  term  of  years 
a  total  of  twenty  men  for  work  among 
the  government  students  of  China  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  an  equal  number  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  sec- 
retaries, to  be  appointed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee.  Such  representatives 
of  the  Boards  should  be  men  of  wide 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage." In  other  words,  the  Association 
has  not"  only  made  drafts  upon  the  Chi- 
nese staff,  trained  by  the  missionaries  in 
China,  but  is  now  asking  the  boards  at 
home  to  place  at  its  disposal  some  of 
their  most  efficient  American  mission- 
aries, with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association  authorities,  but  are  to  be 
supported  by  the  mission  boards. 

ON  January  26th,  1885,  General 
Charles  George  Gordon  was  killed 
in  the  city  of  Khartoum  in  the  Egyptian 
Soudan.  For  months 
he  and  a  small  Eng- 
lish garrison  had 
been  besieged  by  the 
Mohammedan  troops 
under  a  fanatical  re- 
England  moved  de- 
liberately in  the  effort  to  rescue  this 
brave  pioneer  of  civilization,  and  while 
the  relief  expedition  was  moving  slowly 
up  the  Nile,  the  end  came.  General  Gor- 
don undoubtedly  might  have  saved  his 
own  life  had  he  been  willing  to  abandon 


The  Khartoum 
Cathedral,  an 
Outpost  of  the 
Kingdom 

ligious  leader. 
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the  garrison  and  the  handful  of  English 
residents  dependent  upon  him.    He  real- 

!  ized,  as  the  days  of  the  siege  grew  into 
weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months,  that, 
without  superhuman  effort  from  the  out- 
side, starvation  and  death  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  brave  fight  he  had  been  making. 
On  the  morning  of  January  26th  the 
Arab  troops  made  a  final  assault  and 
overpowered  the  garrison,  weakened  by 
the  effort  to  sustain  life  on  insufficient 
food.  Whether  it  was  a  Soudanese 
spear,  or  a  more  merciful  bullet  that 

j  ended  the  life  of  one  of  whom  Tennyson 
said,  "the  earth  has  borne  no  simpler, 
nobler  man,"  may  not  be  known.  That 
he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  friends  is 
plain.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  won  an- 
other outpost  of  the  Kingdom.  This  is 
true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  at  first  refused  to  per- 
mit any  aggressive  evangelistic  work  to 
be  done  in  Khartoum,  or  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  fear  of  arousing  the  political, 
iis  well  as  the  religious,  antagonisms  of 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  upper  Egypt 

1  and  the  Soudan.    For  several  years  a 

!  medical  mission  was  the  only  work  per- 

i  mitted.    During  recent  years,  however, 

I  the  Gospel  has  been  more  directly 
preached   by   the   missionaries   of  the 

I  Church  of  England.  On  January  26th, 
1912,  twenty-seven  years  after  Gordon's 
death,  the  Bishop  of  London  consecrated 

:  a  cathedral  church  for  Khartoum.  Bish- 

j  op  Ingram  gladly  left  the  pressing  work 
of  his  great  diocese — a  diocese  which  he 
has  repeatedly  declared  he  desires  shall 

j  be  the  greatest  missionary  force  in  the 
world — to   make   the   long  journey  to 

i  Khartoum  and  so  link  together  the  heart 
of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  Eng- 

I  lish  Church  with  a  far-away  outpost  of 
that  Kingdom,  which,  in  spite  of  any  ob- 

I  stacles  that  man  may  devise,  steadily 

I  goes  forward. 

i  It  is  fitting  that  Gordon's  name  and 
I  life  should  be  commemorated  in  such  a 
I  cathedral  building.  Few  American 
\  Churchmen  may  ever  have  the  privilege 
j  of  worshipping  within  its  walls,  but  none 
I  who  visit  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Lon- 


don should  fail  to  stand  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  Gordon  memorial  in 
the  north  aisle  and  recall  the  lessons  of 
the  life  it  commemorates.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  inscription  will  be  likely 
to  forget  the  simple  tribute  to  the  man 
'•'who  always  and  everywhere  gave  his 
sword  to  his  country,  his  sympathy  to 
the  suffering,  his  substance  to  the  poor, 
and  his  heart  to  God." 

FOR  more  than  two  years  the  presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  has  been  waiting  for  an 
American  layman, 
Hope  Deferred  qualified  to  serve  as 
teacher  of  natural 
science.  The  Board  of  Missions  has 
made  inquiry  in  many  directions  and  has 
endeavored  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  au- 
thorities of  several  universities  and 
technical  schools.  The  needed  way  has 
not  been  found.  Yet  there  must  be 
somewhere  in  this  American  Church  a 
man  not  over  thirty-five,  preferably  un- 
married, with  a  college  degree  and  quali- 
fied to  teach,  who  would  value  such  an 
opportunity  as  St,  John's  offers.  Prob- 
ably nowhere  in  the  Orient  to-day  is 
there  a  more  inviting  field  of  useful  and 
effective  service.  It  is  to  institutions  like 
vSt.  John's  that  China  must  look  for 
years  to  come  for  the  progressive  leaders 
and  the  trained  teachers  to  guide  and  en- 
lighten the  nation  as  it  emerges  into  a 
new  phase  of  its  development.  The  in- 
structor of  China's  young  men  will  in- 
fluence the  destiny  of  300,000,000  of  peo- 
Xjle.  More  than  that,  he  will  influence 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Does  any  reader  of  this  magazine  covet 
such  an  opportunity?  Does  any  reader 
know  of  a  young  man  before  whom  this 
need  may  be  placed? 

Through  an  inadvertence  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  November  issue 
that  Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Borrman  had  joined 
the  faculty  of  St.  John's  as  science 
teacher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Borr- 
man is  attached  to  the  important  boys' 
school  at  Soochow  which  is  one  of  the 
feeders  of  St.  John's. 
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THE  royal  banners  forward  go, 
The    cross    shines    forth  in 
mystic  glow; 
Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  Who 
made. 

Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid. 

F'ulfilled  is  now  what  David  told 
In  true  prophetic  song  of  old. 
How  God  the  heathen's  King  should 
be; 

For  God  is  reigning  from  the  tree. 


AND  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 

THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee" — 

For  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
leadership  manifested  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Missions  in  Chi- 
cago. (Page  189.) 
_  For  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
Christian  ideals  have  penetrated 
among  the  leaders  of  the  new  China 
(Page  190.) 

For  the  larger  generosity  begin- 
nmg  to  be  shown  by  the  Church  in 
her  missionary  offerings. 

For  the  lessons  of  peace  and  pity 
taught  by  the  Church  in  the  midst 
of  war  among  a  heathen  people 
(Page  206.) 

For  the  generous  response  which 
has  made  possible  the  replacing  of 
St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud.  S  D 
(Page  214.) 

.  For  the  generosity  of  the  primi- 
tive peoples  who  have  been  brought 
yijo  the  light  of  Christianity. 
(Pages  228  and  229.) 

For  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  stood  firm  at  their  po'Sts  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  duty,  thereby 
settmg  forward  the  welfare  of  man- 
kmd  and  the  growth  of  thy  Kino-- 
dom.    (Page  196.)  ^  ^ 

INTERCESSIONS 

"That  it  may  please  thee" — 

That  by  thy  Cross  and  Passion 
we  may  be  brought  into  the  glory 
of  thy  Resurrection. 


To  deepen  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  thy  Church  throughout 
this  Lenten  season. 

To  prosper  all  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  bless 
all  those  who  through  the  ministry 
of  mercy  preach  thy  Gospel  to  the 
sick  and  suffering. 

So  to  move  all  clergy  who  arc 
called  to  labor  for  thee  at  home, 
that  they  may  be  instant  in  prayer 
and  efifort  for  the  furtherance  of  thy 
world-wide  Kingdom. 

That  thy  Spirit  may  be  upon  the 
new  Bishops  of  Kyoto  and  Wuhu, 
soon  to  be  consecrated. 

To  guide  and  bless  the  work  done 
by  thy  Church  among  the  people  of 
Mexico.    (Page  210.) 

That  the  members  of  thy  Church 
may  rise  not  only  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  their  present  obligations  in 
the  extension  of  thy  Kingdom,  but 
may  also  answer  to  the  Board's  call 
for  immediate  equipment  in  China. 
(Page  191.) 

That  the  House  of  Bishops  of  thy 
Church  may  be  wisely  guided  in  the 
matters  which  are  to  come  before 
them  at  their  next  meeting. 

That  the  pupils  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  may  be  blessed  in  their  en- 
deavor to  bring  worthy  offerings  to 
thee  at  the  Eastertide. 


PRAYER 

FOR  LENT 

OLORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  who 
didst  say  to  thine  apostles: 
"Come  ye  apart  into  a  desert  place 
and  rest  awhile;"  May  we  so  seek 
thee,  whom  our  souls  desire  to  love, 
that  we  may  both  find  thee  and  be 
found  of  thee.  And  grant  that  thy 
word  may  lead  us  onward,  through 
the  toils  of  our  pilgrimage,  to  that 
rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God;  where,  nevertheless,  they 
rest  not  day  nor  night  from  thy  per- 
fect service,  who  art,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one 
God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 


(198) 
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WHEN  Bryant  wrote  his 
Thanatopsis,  seeking  fig- 
ures which  would  express 
the  remotest  bounds  of  the 
known  world,  he  directed  the  imagina- 
1  tion  of  his  readers  to  that  place 

"Where  rolls  the  Oregon, 
And  hears  no  sound  save  his  own 
dashings." 

Little  did  he  dream  what  an  empire  the 
nation  would  possess  in  the  land  drained 
by  that  great  river — which  we  now  call 
the  Columbia. 

The  Oregon  country,  as  it  was  called, 
originally  embraced  the  present  states  of 
Oregon  and  Wiashington,  together  with 


parts  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  It  oame 
to  us  under  a  treaty  made  with  Eng- 
land in  1846,  when  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel of  latitude  was  established  as  the 
international  boundary. 

Already  the  United  States  had  laid  her 
hand  upon  it.  It  was  an  American  cap- 
tain, Gray,  who  had  discovered  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  an  American  president 
had  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  long  . 
journey  of  exploration  to  discover  its 
headwaters;  it  was  the  American  mer- 
chant, John  Jacob  As  tor,  who  estab- 
lished a  permanent  trading-post  at  As- 
toria. These  considerations,  together 
with  others,  made  a  claim  that  could 
hardly  be  disallowed,  though  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  was  long  debated. 

Here  we  encounter  the  well-known 
story  of  Marcus  Whitman,  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  who  in  re- 
sponse to  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians,  headed  a  little  band,  took 
the  first  wagon  across  the  Eocky  Moun- 
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tains  in  1843,  and  established  mission 
work  near  Walla  Walla.  His  ride  across 
the  continent  in  the  dead  of  winter,  his 
representations  at  Washington,  and  most 
of  all,  the  company  of  eight  hundred 
colonists  whom  he  gathered  and  led  safe- 
ly into  the  new  land,  were  acts  which 
unquestionably  did  much  to  save  this 
country  to  the  United  States.  That  this 
sturdy  man  of  God,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing our  acquisition  of  the  territory,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  enemies,  and,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  companions,  was  massacred, 
adds  a  sombre  and  tragic  climax  to  a 
courageous  and  devoted  life.  Scarcely 
in  history  has  there  been  a  more  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  missionary  as  a 
pioneer  of  civilization  and  a  benefactor 
of  his  nation.  Whitman  College,  erected 
at  Walla  Walla  near  the  site  of  his  or- 
iginal mission,  perpetuates  his  memory 
and  carries  on  the  work  to  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  a  coun- 
try worth  winning — this  far  Northwest, 
with  the  untold  mineral  wealth  hidden  in 
its  mountain  ranges,  its  forests  of  noble 
cedar  and  fir,  its  great  fisheries,  its  won- 
derful rivers  and  deep  harbors,  indenting 
a  seacoast  five  hundred  miles  long;  while 
inland  lay  millions  of  acres  of  the  rich- 
est agricultural  lands,  which  already  fur- 
nish fruit  land  grain  to  the  nation  and 
the  world.  Hither  by  the  thousands 
home-seekers  have  pressed,  land  still  the 
peopling  of  the  region  has  scarcely  begun. 

II. 

Upon  the  old  Oregon  territory  the 
Church  first  laid  formal  claim  in  1854, 
when  Bishop  Scott  was  sent  out  as  its 
bishop.  He  found  that  the  Church  in 
Oregon  had  already  been  organized  by  a 
convention  of  three  clergymen  and  seven 
laymen.  One  of  these  clergymen,  the 
Kev.  St.  Michael  Fackler,  is  an  inter- 
esting figure.  He  held  the  first  church 
service  in  Oregon  in  1847,  having  come 
there  with  a  party  of  settlers  in  search 
of  health.  In  1851  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions had  sent  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richmond, 
rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  New 
York  City,  who  reached  Oregon  by  way 


of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  who 
founded  Trinity  Church,  Portland.  The  , 
third  priest  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCarty, 
an  army  chaplain.  These  three  began 
the  work  of  laying  foundations  which 
they  and  others  carried  on. 

Small  indeed  seem  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  on  this  coast.  The  enormous 
distance  from  the  civilized  centres  was 
appalling,  the  great  scarcity  of  men  and 
means,  the  utter  lack  of  roads  and  means 
of  locomotion,  and,  above  all,  the  apathy 
and  stolid  indifference  of  the  scattered 
multitudes,  v/ere  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  constantly  faced  by  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  the  Church  of  God. 
But  with  indomitable  courage,  and  with 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty, these  faithful  soldiers  overcame 
all  obstacles,  endured  hardships,  literally 
crossed  rivers  up  to  their  necks  in 
water,  slept  in  the  forests,  in  perils  by 
land,  in  perils  by  water,  their  whole  life 
one  continuous  struggle  with  opposition, 
loneliness  and  poverty,  thus  content  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  the  Master's  ser- 
vice, and  thus,  by  their  life  and  death, 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  a  new  and  unpossessed  land. 

Bishop     Scott's     episcopate  covered 
thirteen  years.    They  were  years  of  toil, 
and,  we  may  fear,  of  disappointment 
As  one  of  his  successors  remarks:  "The 
Church  calmly  requested  Bishop  Scott  t( 
look  after  this  vast  empire  without  i 
single  mile  of  railroad.    When  a  mai 
is  asked  to  spread  himself  out  so  thinl: 
over  such  an  area,  not  much  of  him  i 
left  in  any  particular  place."    He  die.j  ^ 
in    1867,    remembered    for    his  grea| 
earnestness,   energy  and  personal  holij 
ness.    He  had  fought  the  overwhelmin, 
conditions   of   his   immense   field,   ha  ; 
struggled  with  the  scarcity  of  men  an  j 
resources,  and  while  it  was  not  given  t  i 
him  to  leave  behind  the  record  in  m£ 
terial  things  which  other  more  f ortunal  j 
bishops  have  done,  he  at  least  had  faitl 
fully  planted  the  seed  which  sprung  u 
and  bore  fruit  for  later  reapers. 

Bishop  Scott  died  in  1867,  and  i 
1869  Bishop  B.  Wistar  Morris  reachf 
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||lie  field,  where  for  thirty-seven  years 
gave  himself  to  laying  founda- 
ions  and  extending  the  borders  of  the 
Church.  Bishop  Morris  will  always  be 
•ratefully  and  lovingly  remembered  in 
far  Northwest.  His  name  was  a 
ousehold  word  among  the  pioneer 
imilies  of  the  state.  He  was  peculiarly 
tted  for  the  work  of  a  pioneer  bishop, 
ho  must  be  in  journey ings  oft  and  in 
bors  most  abundant. 
One  notable  helper  of  Bishop  Morris, 
ho  is  typical  of  many  others,  is  still 
ving,  having  just  passed  his  eighty- 
fth  birthday.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Nevius, 
D.,  in  1873  resigned  the  rectorship  of 
rinity  Church,  Portland,  the  largest 
Irish  in  Oregon,  in  order  to  give  him- 
If  to  the  work  of  a  pioneer  missionary. 

places  where  no  other  missionary  of 
e  Church  had  ever  gone  he  worked  for 
rty  years,  opening  new  fields  wherever 
e  opportunity  presented  itself.  He  was 
le  first  Church  clergyman  to  reside  be- 
nd the  mountains  in  the  present  dis- 
ct  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Six  of  its  first 
iven  churches  were  built  by  him.  In 
79  he  passed  over  into  Washington  and 
i  a  like  work  there,  where  six  other 
iveiei  arches  and  many  missions  begun  by 
toili  21  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the 

tension  of  the  Kingdom. 
Tti'lrn  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  he 
tired  from  active  missionary  work  and 
hame  the  priest-in-charge  of  old  St. 
mi'lter's  Church,  Tacoma.    He  is  shown 
rfi  the  accompanying  picture  on  the  steps 
liuiicthis  church.   At  the  right  appears  the 
ique  bell-tower  which  has  made  the 
irch  famous.    This  church  dates  back 
the  pioneer  period,  and  was  built  in 
ee  days,  the  mill  men  giving  the  lum- 
'  and  their  services.     Close  to  the 
Iding  stood  a  noble  fir  tree;  to  have 
loved  it  would  have  involved  consider- 
le  labor  and  expense,  so  it  was  cut  off 
fty  feet  from  the  ground,  an  open  tur- 
built  thereon,  and  it  was  used  as  a 
'  .-tower.    When  the  rings  of  the  tree 
^■e  counted  it  proved  to  be  275  years 
'      Therefore    St.    Peter's  Church, 
t  joma,  claims  to  have  the  oldest  bell- 
Ver  in  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Nevius  and  old  St.  Peter's  with  its  fir-tree 
bell-tower 

III. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
there  naturally  arose  the  metropolis  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Portland  became 
the  centre  of  operations  for  the  work  un- 
der Bishop  Morris,  and  the  see  city  of 
the  present  diocese.  Here  live  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
state. 

Let  us  visit  that  city  and  see  Bishop 
Scadding  in  his  home  at  "Bishop- 
croft."  Somewhat  of  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  this  region  flashes  upon  us  as 
we  stand  on  the  piazza  of  the  modest  lit- 
tle house  overlooking  the  great  city,  be- 
yond which,  off  across  the  plains,  snow- 
capped Mt.  Hood  rears  its  symmetrical, 
shining  cone.  This  teeming  metropolis 
with  its  railways  reaching  eastward,  and 
its  steamship  lines  plying  north  and 
south  and  across  the  Pacific — a  gateway 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  where 
incoming  thousands  crowd  and  hurry — 
is  an  admirable  type  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  by  the  missionary 
bishop  in  the  West.  Here  there  are 
twelve  parishes,  numbering  2,245  com- 
municants, and  here,  too,  the  Church  has 
shown  her  desire  to  minister  to  the  varied 
needs  of  men  by  school  and  hospital. 

Behind  "Bishopcroff*  is  the  "Henry 
R.  Percival  Memorial  Diocesan  Library," 
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a  suitable  brick  building  in  which  there 
is  an  office  for  the  bishop,  another  for 
the  archdeacon,  registrar  and  librarian, 
and  a  large  reading-room  and  stack- 
room  containing  about  6,000  volumes 
collected  by  Bishops  Scott,  Morris  and 
Scadding.  The  library  was  finished  in 
1911  and  is  the  generous  gift  of  Miss 
Catherine  Percival,  of  Philadelphia. 

St.  Helen's  Hall,  a  Church  school  for 
girls,  was  founded  in  1869.    Miss  Mary 
B.  Rodney,  the  sister-in-law  of  Bishop 
Morris,  was  the  first  principal  and  did 
efficient   work  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Since  1903  the  school  has  been  under  the 
care   of  the   Sisters  of   St.   John  the 
Baptist.    Under  the  gentle  and  capable 
management  of  the  Sisters  the  success 
attending  the  school  has  been  remark- 
able.  Large  as  the  building  is,  it  is  now 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils 
who  apply  for  admission.    The  Sisters 
have    engaged    a    number    of  skilled 
teachers,  and  girls  are  prepared  directly 
for  college,  or  they  take   a  seminary 
course.    But  it  is  in  the  home  life  of 
the  school  that  the  gentle  influence  of 
this  self-sacrificing  and  consecrated  body 
of  women  is  most  deeply  felt.  Many 
girls  are  brought  to  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, and  their  religious  zeal  is  so 
fired  in  returning  to  their  little  towns 
where,  it  may  be,  no  church 
services  are  held,  that  they  in  ' 
their  turn  become  mission- 
aries.    One    girl  graduate 
gathered    and   instructed  a 
class   of  eighteen  for  con- 
firmation in  the  distant  towii 
of  Marshfield.  Two  sisters  or- 
ganized a  Sunday-school  at 
the  mines  at  Jacksonville  one 
summer.     At    present  192 
pupils  are  enrolled. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital has  a  plant  and  a  his- 
tory of  which  any  hospital 
might  be  proud.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  represent  a 
value  of  over  $450,000.  It  has 
endowed  beds  aggregating 
in  principal  $100,000,  the  in- 


free  beds.  Last  year  the  hospital  cared 
for  over  5,000  cases,  including  pay,  part 
pay,  and  free  patients.  There  is  no  funded 
debt.    The  floating  debt  is  about  $35,000. 

The  proposed  permanent  buildings  wili 
consist  of  a  central  building  and  eas1 
and  west  wings.  The  central  building 
(which  constitutes  the  "Bishop  Morris 
Memorial  Building")  and  the  west  win| 
are  completed  and  in  use.  The  eas 
wing,  now  of  frame  construction,  is  t* 
be  replaced  by  a  replica  of  the  west  win,* 
when  funds  will  permit.  It  will  cos 
about  $100,000. 

The  central  building  contains  th 
chapel,  a  memorial  to  the  late  bishoi 
Benjamin  Wistar  Morris.  The  cost  an 
equipment  of  the  central  building  ha 
been  about  $150,000.  It  is  out  of  thij 
large  demand  that  the  floating  debt  C{ 
$35,000  proceeded.  The  payment  c 
this  debt  must  depend  upon  gifts  c; 
those  who  may  feel  moved  to  give  out  c 
their  abundance  to  so  worthy  a  work  v. 
is  here  being  carried  on. 


IV. 

Of  course  the  chief  work  of  the  Bisb 
of  Oregon  is  outside  the  city  of  Por 
land,  among  the  people  scattered  ovt 
its  wide-spreading  hills  and  vallej| 
Bishop  Morris,  in  his  thirty-seven  yea 
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of  service,  planted  scores  of  churches, 
some  of  which,  unfortunately,  are  silent 
for  lack  of  priests  to  serve  them  and  the 
means  to  support  them. 

"There  is  no  debt,"  says  Bishop  Scad- 
ding,  "on  any  mission  building  in  the 
diocese;  but  many  of  these  are  silent 

! churches,  because  the  ranchers  and 
townspeople  are  too  few  in  number  at 
present,  and  with  means  too  limited  to 
make  these  missions  self-supporting.  Our 
crying  need  in  Oregon — as  indeed  in  the 
whole  Eighth  Department — is  for  more 
clergymen  of  the  right  kind,  and  for 
means  with  which  to  pay  them  living 
stipends.  It  pays  to  invest  in  the  de- 
'  velopment  of  children  who  are  soon  to 
be  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  That  will 
be  the  relation  of  the  Church  in  the 
'  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  general  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Church  in  the  not  distant 
I  future.  All  the  contributions  put  to- 
gether that  have  been  sent  to  the  Church 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  the 
munificent  contributions  to  stricken  San 
Francisco,  would  form  but  little  more 
than  a  tithe  of  the  wealth  given  to  the 
Church  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  her  day 
of  small  things.  In  asking  the  East  to 
continue  her  generous  assistance  a  little 
longer,  we  merely  ask  that  a  portion  of 
what  has  been  there  received  be  passed 
on  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  we  in  time, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  may 
also  have  the  privilege  of  passing  on  ma- 
terial assistance,  in  measure  pressed 
down  and  running  over,  to  our  less  fa- 
vored brethren  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea, 
to  our  little  brown  brothers  where 
Fujiyama  lifts  her  beckoning  crest,  and 
to  God's  children  sitting  in  darkness 
'everywhere." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Bishop  of  Ore- 
pn  at  his  work.  Let  us  follow  him  for 
^  moment  into  what  he  calls  his  "play- 
time"—which,  nevertheless,  seems  very 
itnuch  like  work: 

j  "On  the  side  of  a  cliff  overlooking  the 
^Pacific  Ocean,  one  mile  from  the  little 
town  of  Bandon,  and  on  the  most  beauti- 
ful beach  in  Oregon,  there  is  a  pictur- 
'sque  little  four-room  cabin  called 
Bishopshack.'   It  is  our  summer  camp. 


"BishopshacJc"  at  Bandon  Beach 

another  clergyman  or  two,  make  our 
headquarters  for  missionary  work  among 
eight  missions  which  are  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  from  each  other,  but  easily 
reached  by  stage  or  boat.  Itineraries  are 
arranged  and  the  work  planned  by  Arch- 
deacon Horsfall,  who  has  been  the  resi- 
dent priest  in  this  vast  district  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  travel  partly  by 
stage  with  foui  fine  horses,  and  from 
Scottsburg  to  Gardiner,  and  from  Co- 
quille  to  Bandon,  by  boat.  When  stag- 
ing we  stop  for  a  day  or  so  at  the  small 
settlements  and  with  ranchers,  many  of 
whom  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  services  for  years.  The  re- 
ligious destitution  of  the  country-places 
on  this  coast  is  appalling  and  pathetic. 
One  lady  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  been  at 
a  service  that  she  found  it  hard  to  re- 
peat the  Confession  in  the  Communion 
Service,  which  we  held  in  the  parlor  on 
their  ranch.  The  children  are  growing 
up  without  religious  instruction,  and  al- 
together these  problems  weigh  heavily. 
"The  people  are  disposed  to  contribute 
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we  urge  the  importance  of  self-support, 
that  one's  religion  is'  worth  ahout  what 
it  costs  one,  that  the  foreign  field  needs 
our  aid,  and  so  on;  but  the  people  have 
lived  so  long  without  the  sacramental 
life  and  spiritual  nourishment  of  the 
Church  that  they  almost  feel  forgotten 
by  her — and  small  blame  to  them.  'Were 
we  Eskimo,  Indians,  Igorots,  or  Chi- 
nese,' they  say,  'the  Church  would  min- 
ister to  us,  but  being  lalready  baptized 
members  of  a  prosaic  domestic  mission 
field,  we  are  neglected,  and  our  souls  are 
starved.'  Of  course  our  answer  is  ob- 
vious: that  our  missionary  work  in  this 
itinerant  way,  limited  as  it  is,  does  show 
the  Church's  interest,  and  that  she  is  do- 
ing her  best  with  the  clergymen  and 
means  at  her  disposal. 

"In  one  of  the  mighty  rocks  near 
Bishopshack  is  a  cave  where  the  Asso- 
ciate Mission  clergy  have  erected  an 
altar,  and  where  they  have  held  daily 
services  when  in  residence.  This  is 
called  St.  Peter's-in-the-Eock.  The  Eev. 
H.  E.  Talbot,  with  a  young  layman, 
scaled  the  rock  two  years  ago,  and 
erected  a  large  cross  made  of  fir  beams, 
and  to  this  day  it  can  be  seen  for  miles 
out  at  sea.  Sunday  afternoon  services 
held  on  the  beach  have  become  popular; 
there  are  larger  congregations  than 
could  possibly  have  been  crowded  into 
any  church  building  in  Bandon.  The 
congregations  are  decidedly  'mixed.' 
There  are  all  our  own  people,  and  in  ad- 
dition Methodists,  Mormons,  Dunkards, 
Baptists  and  others  'unattached.'  The 
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service  is  a  shortened  form  of  Evening 
Prayer.    The  responses  are  hearty,  and 
the  singing  of  well-known  hymns  bright. 
A  Mormon  bishop,  present  at  one  of 
these  services,  told  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sion that  he  liked  the  Episcopal  bishop's 
sermon,  for  it  gave  him  some  'pointers' 
for   his   own   sermon,   which   he  was 
scheduled  to  preach  that  night.    I  con- 
fess to  some  curiosity  as  to  what  the 
Mormon  made  out  of  my  simple  teaching 
and  exhortation!    A  Dunkard  lady,  in 
strange  headgear,  said  to  the  wife  of  one 
of  our  clergy:  'Well,  I  declare;  there 
seems  to  be  a  new  sect  cummin'  up  every 
day!    This  is  the  first  I've  known  of 
Episcopals,  and  I  never  saw  such  goin's  | 
on  afore !'   The  clergyman's  wife  replied  i 
that  this  was  no  sect,  and  the  service  I 
was  very  old,  that  the  bishop  was  one  in  | 
a   long  line    of   succession   from  the 
Apostles,  and  that  we  believed  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church;  and  the  Dun- 1 
kardess  was  interested  enough  to  remain  j 
for  the  sermon.  ] 
"This  incident  is  one  of  the  many  evi-l 
dences  of  the  crying  need  for  definite,' 
constructive  teaching.    If  one  thought 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  only  an-j 
other  sect  in  a  sadly  shredded  Protestant-i 
ism,  one  would  be  foolish,  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  and  wicked  from  a 
Christian,  to  take  any  part  in  having  the 
Episcopal  sect  enter  into  competitior 
with   Baptists,   Christians,  Methodists 
Congregationalists,    Presbyterians  an( 
others,  some  of  whom  are  putting  tei 
times  as  many  men,  and  ten  times  a 
much  money  into  their  denominational 
work.  Were  our  only  object  in  these  mis  j 
sionary  trips  to  make  'Episcopalians  i 
our  efforts  would  not  be  worth  while  j 
but  when  we  realize  that  the  Church  i 
in  the  world  to  serve,  and  that  we  ar 
trustees  of  the  faith  which  she  hold 
in  its  entirety,  and  that  we  are  ov 
Lord's  commissioned  ambassadors  to  baj 
tize,  to  teach,  and  to  evangelize,  we  ai 
encouraged  and  emboldened  to  do  oi  ; 
best  in  a  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyai,  j 
sadly  neglected,  yet  destined  to  yielj  J 
large  fruition  if  laborers  are  sent  immj  I 
diately  and  supported  adequately,"  m, 
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By  the  Reverend  G.  G.  Bartter 


THE  traveller  to   the  Philippine 
Islands  finds  that  the  city  of 
Manila  contains  300,000  people 
— about  half  the  population  of 
Boston.    It  has  its  attractive  residential 
district,  ancient  walled  city  and  business 
(Streets.    It  has  also  a  swampy,  undesir- 
-    able  section  known  as  Tondo — the  Fili- 
ipino  district.    Here  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  population  is  our  Church  settle- 
ment— the  only  work  which  we  are  doing 
;  among  the  7,000,000  so-called  civilized 
Filipinos.    The  readers  of  The  Spirit 
OF  Missions  are  already  familiar  with 
some  of  the  things  which  will  be  found 
:    I  in  this  settlement.    Here  is  the  "House 
I  of  the  Holy  Child,"  where  about  thirty 
1  American  half-caste  and  Filipina  girls 
I  are  sheltered  and  trained,  and  classes 
and  clubs  are  held  for  neighborhood  chil- 
^   [dren  and  young  people.    Here,  also,  is 
Ithe  University  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Dis- 
ipensary  and  Training-school  for  Nurses, 
iwhere  Filipina  girls  are  taught  to  min- 
or ^ster  to  the  needy  among  their  own  peo- 
y    pie.    Here,  too,  is  St.  Luke's  Church. 

But' visitors,  even  those  who  are  natives 
\;   of  Manila,  are  apt  to  overlook  it  in  the 
jsettlement  compound,  though  it  is  the 
sanctuary  and  centre  of  the  settlement's 
jtl?  jlife.  Those  who  fail  to  notice  the  cross — 
ni  jmade  by  the  boys,  and  placed  over  the 
bn trance — or  who  do  not  look  in  when 
If  the  inner  sliding  doors  are  open,  have 
Of   been   known    to    mistake    St.  Luke's 
itir.  Church  for  the  settlement  barn.  And 
le!  truly  one  can  scarcely  blame  them  for 
ilii  the  mistake.    Compared  with  the  hospi- 
t.  |oal  building,  the  House  of  the  Holy 
i^t  Ohild,  the  nurses'  house,  or  even  with 
p.'  |;he    priest's    modest    bungalow,  the 
;  phurch  building  is  so  insignificant  as  to 
|?ive  the  impression  of  a  barn  wrongly 
t    |>laced  on  the  street  instead  of  at  the 
I 'ear  of  the  other  buildings.    The  struc- 
ure,  still  used,  is  one  erected  ten  years 
go  in  the  American  part  of  the  city  as  a 
lemporary  church  building.    With  the 
>  rection  of  the  cathedral  house,  and  later 
If  the  cathedral  itself,  it  was  no  longer 


necessary,  and  therefore  was  taken  down, 
transferred  to  the  settlement  two  miles 
away  in  the  native  portion  of  the  city, 
and  re-erected. 

Marcos,  one  of  our  oldest  members,  in 
July  last,  when  over  eighty-eight  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  Manila,  wrote  me  in  excel- 
lent Spanish:  "I  notify  your  grace  that 
the  church  in  these  days  agotea,  es  decir, 
penetra  el  agua — drips,  that  is  to  say, 
the  water  penetrates!"  One  of  the 
workers  comments  that  this  statement  is 
a  mild  way  of  conveying  the  fact  that  in 
"these  days"  the  church  was  flooded. 
The  church  building  is  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  white  ants,  and  as  they 
consider  Oregon  pine,  of  which  it  is 
built,  a  special  luxury  on  account  of  its 
softness,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are 
again  without  a  church  building. 

One  can  scarcely  blame  the  girl  who, 
when  asked  why  she  had  been  absent 
from  a  Sunday  service,  replied,  "It  was 
my  birthday,  and  my  mother  took  me  to 
church."  She  was  not  willing  to  place 
our  little  wooden  building  in  the  same 
category  with  the  splendid  Roman 
church  which  she  had  attended  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  city.  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  fully  come  to  prove  to 
these  people  that  the  Church's  care  for 
the  body  and  its  needs,  and  her  emphasis 
upon  the  privilege  and  duty  of  Christian 
worship,  do  not  hold  the  relative  im- 
portance which  a  comparison  between 
our  present  church  and  our  hospital 
building  would  seem  to  imply. 

With  the  many  missions  and  workers 
to  be  supported,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Board  to  appropriate  the  money  needed 
to  build  a  worthy  church.  The  Board 
has,  however,  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Brent,  authorized  me  during  my  fur- 
lough to  ask  for  special  gifts  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000.  We  want  to  build 
a  church  of  concrete  that  the  ants  can- 
not eat  up,  or  the  typhoons  blow  away. 
So  far  $2,000  has  been  given.  Do  we 
not  deserve  the  other  $8,000? 
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HOW  A  CATHEDRAL 

By  Edward  M, 

IN  one  of  the  houses  on  our  mission 
compound  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
famous  painting  depicting  the  bat- 
tle charge  of  an  English  regiment 
of  cavalry,  with  the  horses  at  full  gallop, 
the  men  waving  their  swords  in  the  air, 
in  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  war.  In 
Red  Cross  work  it  is  its  painful  and  sor- 
rowful aspect  which  we  mainly  see.  Yet 
occasionally  we  get  glimpses  of  the  actual 
fighting.  There  was  a  stirring  scene  one 
afternoon  at  the  Hankow  railway  station 
during  the  first  really  hard  fought 
struggle.  The  Revolutionists  were  being 
driven  back  by  the  dreadful  shells  from 
the  gunboats.  They  were  coming  in  by 
hundreds,  many  of  them  wounded.  A 
sudden  alarm  was  given  that  the  Im- 
perialists were  moving  on  the  station. 
Immediately  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
were  formed  across  the  road,  with  rifles 
ready  to  meet  the  attack.  From  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  barricade  I  watched  them 
closely.  Nearly  all  were  poor,  untrained 
farm-laborers  and  coolies,  with  officers 


BECAME  A  HOSPITAL 
MerrinSy  M,D, 

who  knew  little  more  than  themselves, 
yet  they  showed  no  signs  of  fear.   I  said 
to  a  soldier  near  me:  "Your  courage 
[gall]  is  certainly  great."  Straightening 
himself  up  and  striking  his  chest,  the 
soldier  replied:  "Yes,  my  heart  is  true." 
A  little  dramatic,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  man's  sincerity.    Those  who 
had  watched  the  fighting  during  the  day 
were  convinced  that  the  Revolutionists 
were  hopelessly  beaten,  and  the  Imperial- . 
ists  were  so  confident  of  success  as  to 
announce  officially  that  Wuchang  would 
be  bombarded  the  following  day.  Yet 
these  poor  soldiers  held  at  bay  for  several 
days  the  far  better  trained  Imperialists 
with  their  more  powerful  guns,  and  often  j 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.    Their  bravery  I 
won  for  them  the  frank  admiration  of  | 
foreigners.   In  spite  of  much  that  we  re-  j 
gret,  it  promises  well  for  the  future  of  I 
China  that  such  a  spirit  of  patriotism  j 
has  been  aroused  among  all  classes.  ' 

As  the  result  of  this  severe  fighting  i 
the  Hankow  hospitals  were  soon  filled  to  ! 
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verflowing,  and  among  the  other  build- 
ngs  occupied  was  our  cathedral,  which 
lad  nearly  a  hundred  patients  in  it  under 
he  charge  of  Dr.  Glenton.  In  one  ca- 
)acity  or  another  all  the  members  of  our 
nission  were  engaged  in  relieving  the 
iick  and  wounded.  Dr.  MacWillie  is 
bresident  of  the  local  Eed  Cross  organ- 
zation,  and  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Deis  is  his 
lecretary. 

In  Wuchang,  where  the  revolution 
itarted,  the  struggle  began  in  a  cruel 
vay.    Hundreds  of  defenceless  Manchu 


When  the  city  was  threatened  with 
bombardment  our  first  duty  was  to  va- 
cate our  own  hospital,  which  was  in  a 
very  dangerous  position,  and  transfer  the 
patients  to  a  large  public  building  near 
Boone  University.  No  outside  help 
could  be  obtained,  and  as  the  hospital 
coolies  were  frightened,  and  were  busy 
packing  up  their  own  belongings  ready 
for  the  flight  to  the  country  which  they 
took  the  same  evening,  it  was  no  easy 
task  getting  the  patients  moved.  At  last 
the  buildings  seemed  to  be  clear,  and  the 
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men,  women  and  children  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  under  the  conviction  it  was 
only  by  such  stern  measures  that  the 
country  could  be  freed  from  Manchu  mis- 
rule. Many  of  the  Manchus  fortunately 
escaped  by  being  lowered  over  the  city 
wall  near  our  compound.  It  fell  to  the 
Eed  Cross  to  see  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  as  the  corpses  had  been  pur- 
posely left  exposed  for  several  days,  and 
things  had  occurred  only  to  be  seen  in 
Oriental  lands,  it  was  gruesome  work, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  sad  reflections,  that 
the  human  body,  sanctified  by  the  Incar- 
nation, should  be  so  dishonored. 


front  gates  were  locked  and  sealed.  As 
we  crossed  the  parade  ground,  we  saw  a 
little  crowd  surrounding  the  body  of  a 
military  officer  who  had  just  been  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor,  and  his  body  dismem- 
bered. Ten  days  later  the  hospital  as- 
sistants mysteriously  disappeared  for  a 
few  hours.  They  had  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  a  corpse  was  in  the  garden 
awaiting  burial  when  the  hospital  was 
closed,  and  they  had  gone  to  see  what 
had  become  of  it  and  arrange  for  its 
burial. 

The  institution  into  which  we  moved, 
formerly  used  as  an  industrial  school, 
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consists  of  several  rows  of  buildings,  some 
of  them  filled  with  heavy  machinery. 
The  roofs  of  the  largest  rooms  were  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair,  so  that  when  it 
rained  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  patients 
comfortable.  We  had  none  of  the  facili- 
ties and  conveniences  of  a  proper  hospi- 
tal, and  most  of  our  assistants  were  un- 
trained students,  who  deserve  great  credit 
for  sticking  to  their  posts  at  a  time  when 
thousands  were  flying  from  the  city. 
When  the  work  was  heaviest,  we  had 
nearly  350  surgical  cases  to  attend  to 
daily,  with  only  two  foreign  physicians 
in  charge — Dr.  Paterson,  of  the  London 
Mission,  and  the  writer.  It  was  a  great 
help  when  a  contingent  of  Chinese 
women  nurses  came  to  aid  us,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  China's  progress  that 
the  rough  soldiers,  to  whom  it  was  some- 
thing new,  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
civility.  Later,  during  an  armistice, 
three  English  surgeons  from  Pekin  ar- 
rived with  twelve  medical  students,  and 
then  we  had  no  further  difficulties. 

From  the  medical  point  of  view  many 
of  the  cases  were  most  interesting.  The 
ordinary  rifle  bullet  often  did  surprising- 


ly little  damage,  even  when  it  had  passed 
through  most  important  structures.  But 
the  shells  which  burst  in  the  air,  or  on 
striking  an  object,  inflict  dreadful 
wounds.  Quite  a  number  of  non-com- 
batants, men,  women  and  children,  were 
wounded.  One  poor  boatman  crossing 
the  river  was  shot  in  the  leg,  his  son  was 
killed  before  his  eyes,  and  on  reaching 
home  he  found  that  his  wife  had  run 
away.  'No  wonder  he  did  not  wish  to 
leave  our  hospital.  Some  of  the  student 
soldiers,  mere  lads  of  sixteen  or  so,  who 
looked  very  bright  and  handsome  as  they 
were  marching  through  the  streets  in 
their  uniforms  of  blue  silk  and  grey  caps, 
were  also  wounded.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, yet  one  felt  very  sorry  for  them. 

For  the  most  part,  pain  and  discom- 
fort were  endured  with  the  greatest  forti- 
tude, and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  were 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  fighting  line 
as  soon  as  they  could.  Only  yesterday, 
a  soldier  who  had  received  an  injury  in 
the  neck  which  had  caused  the  formation 
of  a  roaring  carotid  aneurism,  declined 
treatment,  as  he  wants  to  take  part  in  the 
fighting  which  he  expects  will  begin  on 
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Christmas  Day.  If  the  writer  had  an  in- 
jury of  that  kind  he  would  prefer  to 
spend  most  of  his,  time  meditating  on 
"the  four  last  things."  Of  course  not  all 
were  equally  brave.  Two  or  three  came 
in  who  had  been  beaten  several  hundred 
blows  for  trying  to  run  away,  and  one 

;  man  had  lost  both  his  ears  for  the  same 
offence.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
the  Chinese,  when  well  trained,  will  make 
splendid  soldiers;  they  can  no  longer  be 

I  charged  with  poltroonery. 

With  so  many  of  them  under  our  care, 
coming  and  going,  the  opportunity  for 
doing  religious  work  was  eagerly  seized 
by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Wood  and  those  work- 
ing with  him.  Services  were  held  every 
evening  after  the  day's  dressings  were 
over,  and  the  patients  had  eaten  their 
rice.    In  language  perfectly  understood 

!Mr.  Wood  preached  to  them  of  Christ, 
their  own  condition  making  them  more 
interested  when  His  sufferings  for  our 
sake  were  described.  Martial  hymns  like 
"Onward,  Christian  soldiers,"  were  much 
enjoyed.  It  was  quite  common  for  one 
or  another  of  them  to  say:  "Teacher 
Wood,  when  these  troubles  are  over,  we 
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are  coming  to  the  church  to  listen  to  the 
doctrine  and  become  Christians." 

This  work  was  most  encouraging,  even 
though  few  positive  results  can  be  tabu- 
lated. In  fact,  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  toward  foreigners  and  all  that 
foreigners  represent  is  now  so  friendly, 
there  is  danger  that  when  peace  is  re- 
stored many  will  become  nominal  Chris- 
tians, in  the  belief  that  Christianity  and 
western  civilization  are  inseparable;  and 
then  later,  when  they  find  that  religion 
may  have  little  or  no  direct  connection 
with  our  politics  and  commerce^  there 
may  be  a  reaction  such  as  occurred  years 
ago  in  Japan.  But  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  Chinese  merchants  of  Hankow, 
upon  whom  Boone  University  mainly  de- 
pends for  its  supply  of  paying  students, 
and  all  other  classes,  have  suffered  fright- 
ful losses  by  the  burning  of  the  native 
city  of  Hankow  and  other  calamities  of 
the  war.  But  if  the  revolution  is  not 
too  prolonged,  trade  and  commerce  may 
quickly  revive,  and  then  the  outlook  for 
all  forms  of  mission  work  is  most 
hopeful. 


HOOKER  SCHOOL  AT  CLOSE  OF  MORNING  SERVICE 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  MEXICO 

By  Bishop  Lloyd 


HAVING  just  returned  from  the 
City  of  Mexico,  no  doubt  the 
readers  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions will  be  interested  to 
know  what  I  saw  of  the  Church's  work 
and  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the 
things  I  saw  and  heard.  Unhappily,  my 
visit  was  hurried,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
see  little  beyond  that  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mexico  City,  but  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  what  is  true 
there  is  true  of  all,  since  I  was  fortunate 
in  seeing  something  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  work. 

My  first  stop  was  at  Monterey,  where 
the  only  witness  the  Church  has  is  the 
American  congregation  which  maintains 
a  place  of  worship  for  itself  in  rented 
quarters.  The  place,  though  small,  is  at- 
tractive, and  taken  care  of  with  rever- 
ence. The  congregation  appeared  to  be 
harmonious  and  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  plans  that  seemed  to  be  well  under 


way  to   build   a  permanent   home  on 
property  to  which  they  already  have  the 
title.   I  heard  also  some  talk  of  the  con- 
gregation taking  steps  to  help  remove 
the  causes  of  wretchedness  and  helpless- 
ness everywhere  apparent.   Here,  as  else- 
where, the  untaught  children,  and  the 
sick  and  crippled  and  blind  who  have  | 
none  to  provide  for  them,  are  witnesses  i 
that  cannot  be  gainsaid  of  the  very  real 
help  the  American  Church  can  render, ; 
if  it  will,  in  helping  the  Government  of  j 
our  sister  republic  to  realize  the  high  i 
things  it  is  laboring  so  earnestly  to  ac- ; 
complish.  j 
In  Mexico  City  all  that  I  saw  bore  | 
witness  to  the  opportunity  before  thej 
American  Church  if  it  is  ready  to  sup-  j 
port  the  bishop  in  his  wisely-planned  and  j 
devoted  efforts.    It  has  not  been  so  longj 
since  he  was  consecrated  that  we  in  I 
America  have  forgotten  the  confusion  j 
that  prevailed  there  and  the  uncertainty  j 
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IS  to  what  the  result  would  be.  There  is 
10  remaining  sign  of  either.  The  Eng- 
lish-speaking congregation,  which  of  ne- 
cessity must  be  the  nucleus  of  the  work 
In  Mexico,  since  it  cannot  help  being  the 
exponent  of  what  the  American  Church 
s  and  stands  for,  impressed  me  not  only 
IS  being  made  up  of  people  both  fit  and 
jompetent  to  be  the  bishop's  chief  helpers 
In  his  good  work,  but  well  disposed  to  do 
heir  part.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good- 
kill  and  harmony  among  them  as  well  as 
I  wholesome  disposition  to  help.  This 
vas  exhibited  in  well-attended  confer- 
■nces  of  the  men  one  evening  and  of  the 
vomen  on  the  following  afternoon,  called 
'or  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  about 
imd  discussing  the  general  work  of  the 
phurch.  A  practical  exhibit  of  this  con- 
gregation's desire  to  help  is  seen  in  the 
enthusiastic  support  it  has  given  the 
)ishop  in  helping  to  furnish  the  hospital 
le  has  built  at  Nopala. 

The  work  at  San  Jose  de  Gracia  is  of 
I  he  sort  that  would  quickly  win  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  every  Ameri- 
can if  he  could  see  it  as  I  did.  It  is  lo- 
[jated  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  in  the 
nidst  of  a  population  which  at  once 
nake  appeal  to  the  generous  on  account 
>f  their  helplessness,  and  challenge  as- 
listance  because  of  their  evident  capacity 
or  development.  The  priest-in-charge 
las  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  and  a  work 
hat  will  test  his  endurance  the  more  be- 
L-ause  he  has  nothing  to  work  with.  The 
jine  old  building,  for  lack  of  means  to 
prevent  it,  has  become  dilapidated. 
Worse  still,  somebody — thinking,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  economical — cut  off  part  of 
:he  nave  with  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a 
residence.  This  has  been  found  im- 
practicable, since  neither  light  nor  air 
.!an  penetrate  its  dampness  and  gloom, 
ivhile  the  partition  walls  menace  the 
r*vhole  structure  when  an  earthquake 
jccurs — which  happens  not  infrequently. 

Happily  the  bishop  has  set  his  heart  on 
correcting  this,  and  somebody  vdth  a 
^ense  of  the  fitness  of  things  will  provide 
:he  money  to  restore  the  church,  and  so 
?ive  to  this  congregation  a  fit  place  of 

worship.  There  ought  to  be  added  a  par- 

I 
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ish  house  where  the  people  may  be  taught 
the  things  that  go  to  make  life  more 
worth  having.  This  would  be  quickly 
forthcoming  if  those  who  know  the  value 
of  settlement  work  could  see  for  them- 
selves how  keen  the  people  are  for  im- 
provement. Workers  are  there  who  have 
proved  their  efficiency.  People  whose 
lives  have  been  transformed  are  there  to 
show  what  might  be  brought  to  the  whole 
community.  The  only  thing  lacking  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  to  have  all  the 
blessing  the  Church  should  bring  them  is 
the  workshop.  The  best  impression  I  re- 
ceived from  my  visit  to  San  Jose  de 
Gracia  was  that  the  work  is  beyond  doubt 
worth  doing,  and  the  people  to  whom  it 
has  been  committed,  are  not  only  worthy, 
but  are  filled  with  intelligent  sympathy 
for  those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent. 

Hooker  School  is  proof,  if  such  were 
needed,  that  nothing  can  hinder  the  work 
that  is  done  in  His  Name  from  blessing 
and  being  blessed.  The  quarters  in 
which  the  school  is  temporarily  sheltered 
would  make  the  whole  American  Church 
ashamed  if  they  could  be  described.  And 
yet  I  never  saw  a  happier  household  than 
the  forty  little  maids  (from  ten  to 
eighteen)  who  compose  the  family. 
Bright  and  healthy,  they  are  looking  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  removed  to  their  own  clean 
and  perfectly-equipped  home  which  the 
bishop  is  soon  to  build  for  them  on  the 


The  congregation  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
San  Pedro  Martir 


DINNER  AFTER  THE  SERVICE  AT  HUMINI 

Bishop  Aves  and  Bishop  Lloyd  ate  with  the  others  on  the  Sunday  when  the  President  visited 

this  mission 


property  he  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing in  a  healthy  and  well-located  quarter. 
Meanwhile,  neither  dilapidated  quarters 
nor  inadequate  equipment  seems  to  pre- 
rent  profitable  results.  Those  who  have 
entered  the  Government  normal  business 
training-schools  have  all  taken  high 
rank,  and  those  who  have  married  and 
settled  down  in  distant  places  have  all 
been  as  lights  shining  in  dark  places.  I 
went  into  the  homes  of  several,  and  each 
was  a  centre  of  refining  and  helpful  in- 
fluence; each  added  to  her  own  home 
duties  the  task  of  teaching  the  girls 
within  her  reach.  One  has  a  class  for 
learning  lace-making.  I  wish  I  could 
show  this  group,  their  teacher  and  their 
work,  to  the  whole  body  of  women  in  the 
American  Church. 

I  went  to  several  of  the  congregations 
beyond  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in  each 
found  more  than  I  had  expected.  San 
Pedro  Martir  was  the  more  interesting 
because  it  bears  witness  to  the  rare  spirit 
of  charity  which  in  the  trying  days  of 
the  past  drew  bitterly  hostile  congrega- 
tions together,  making  of  the  two  one 
strong  and  effective  parish. 

At  Amecameca  I  found  a  well-built 


and  carefully-kept  church,  with  a  devout 
congregation  whose  pastor  was  keenly 
eager  to  secure  a  school  for  the  large 
numbers  of  bright  and  pretty  children  in 
his  town.    The  people,  as  elsewhere,  had 
built  their  own  church.    They  are  ar- 
ranging to  provide  also  a  school  build- 
ing.   The  rector's  trouble  seemed  to  be 
in  securing  the  balance  that  would  take 
care  of  the  teachers  (they  must  have  two,  1 
there  being  so  many  children)  and  he 
was  short  $10  (gold)  per  month.  The 
remainder  will  be  provided  for  by  local  ; 
subscriptions  and  the  fees  which  the  par- 1| 
ents  of  the  children  can  pay.  1 

At    Humini    there   is  .  an  excellent 
property,    including    the    church,  the 
school-room  and  the  room  for  the  two 
young  women  (Hooker  School  graduates) 
who  teach.    I  wished  that  many  could 
see  and  bear  witness  to  the  valuable  ser-  ; 
vice  being  rendered  by  the  Church  and  \ 
the  people  in  this  community,  and  the  [ 
intelligent  interest  these  same  people  j 
take  in  the  Church's  welfare;  as  well  as  j 
their  abiding  confidence  that  the  Church  j 
will   make    them   able   to   help   their  | 
country.  | 

Nopala  was  the  more  interesting  to  me  j 
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!)eoause  I  was  anxious  to  learn  just  why 
he  bishop  determined  to  build  a  hospital 
lere.  If  there  had  been  any  question  it 
vas  removed  when  I  learned  of  the  piti- 
ul  need  for  relief  that  their  isolation 
(ccasions  the  people  scattered  through 
he  mountains.  I  have  seen  no  place  in 
my  country  where  the  appeal  for  loving 
ninistrations  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
uffering  was  greater.  The  person  who 
lelps  the  hospital  at  Nopala  may  be  sure 
le  is  helping  to  make  clear  the  meaning 
)f  the  revelation  committed  to  us.  I  was 
rlad  to  have  been  in  Nopala  also,  because 
here,  as  nowhere  else,  it  was  apparent 
hat  the  American  Church  need  have  no 
'ear  of  interfering  with  or  conflicting 
vith  the  work  the  Eoman  Church  is  do- 
ng.  All  the  men  and  treasure  that  the 
^.merican  Church  can  devote  to  Mexico 
[nay  be  expended,  and  yet  leave  the 
1  Roman  Church  more  than  it  can  care 
'or.  The  need  is  very  great,  and  there 
ire  many  asking  for  help.  That  there 
vill  be  increasingly  less  danger  of  mis- 
mderstanding  and  unseemly  conflict  be- 
ween  the  two  Churches  was  illustrated 
)y  what  I  heard  at  Nopala.  In  the  early 
lays  of  the  Eepublic,  when  feeling  ran 
ligh  and  antagonisms  were  bitter,  the 
idherents  of  the  Eoman  Church  and 
;hose  who  had  withdrawn  from  it  not  in- 
'requently  came  to  blows.  Recently, 
when  the  rector's  wife  suggested  that 


her  neighbors  should  help  to  ornament 
with  flowers  the  lawn  of  the  new  hospi- 
tal, almost  without  exception  they  united 
in  this  service  for  their  community.  The 
spirit  thus  exhibited  seemed  to  be  mani- 
fested everywhere  I  came. 

The  bishop  has  removed  the  seminary 
(school  for  boys)  to  Guadalajara,  where 
the  climate  is  superb  and  where  he  can 
secure  more  room — where  also  the  boys 
will  be  removed  from  the  less  desirable 
influences  of  Mexico  City.  Into  this 
school  he  plans  to  draw  together  the 
brightest  from  the  various  grammar 
schools,  and  from  these,  as  they  grow 
older,  he  will  select  those  who  ought  to 
be  called  to  the  priesthood.  His  dream 
is  an  industrial  farm  where  all  the 
young  men  may  become  trained  as  prac- 
tical helpers  of  their  people,  by  showing 
them  improved  methods  in  agriculture, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  etc.;  so 
that  everyone  who  goes  out  from  the 
school  may  become  a  positive  force  in 
the  uplift  of  Mexico.  It  will  require 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  establish 
such  an  institution,  though  once  estab- 
lished it  might  practically  support  itself. 
Nor  need  we  doubt  that  when  it  is  right 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  since 
there  are  many  who  are  able  to  provide 
it,  and  who  believe  that  He  came  that 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  may  hare 
their  life  in  abundance. 


WORKERS  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY.  NOPALA 


THE  NEW  ST.  MARY'S   SCHOOL,  ROSEBUD,   SOUTH  DAKOTA 

OUT  OF  THE  ASHES 

By  the  Right  Reverend  Frederick  Foote  Johnson^  D,D, 


I N  August,  1910,  St.  Mary's  board- 
ing-school for  Indian  girls  was 
licked  up  by  fire  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota. 
Friends  of  the  Indian  everywhere  rallied 
quickly  to  our  help.  Gifts,  big  and  lit- 
tle, from  individuals,  Sunday-schools, 
auxiliaries,  guilds  and  clubs,  kept  coming 
and  coming  to  swell  the  rebuilding  fund ; 
and  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  day  of 
the  fire  a  new  St.  Mary's  was  begun.  In 
November,  1911,  the  work  was  sufficiently 
completed  so  that  the  school  family 
could  move  out  of  the  temporary  "bar- 
racks" into  the  new  home;  and  on  last 
Thanksgiving  Day  a  few  friends  came  in 
to  join  them  there.  It  was  a  day  of 
thanks  indeed. 

The  last  official  act  of  Bishop  John- 
son, closing  his  more  than  six  years  of 
duty  in  South  Dakota,  was  to  dedicate 
St.  Mary's,  on  January  3d,  1912.  Seventy- 
five  miles  across  the  plains,  where  there 
are  no  railroads,  the  Rev.  W.  Blair  Roberts 
and  Mrs.  Robe^^  had  ^Qiu^  t^if,  4?^y 


fore,  from  Dallas.   From  Winner,  forty- 
five  miles  distant  by  wagon,  had  come  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Walker;  and  from  Rose- 
bud Agency,  la  dozen  miles  away,  had| 
come  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Clark  and  Mrs. 
Clark.    These  all,  with  the  bishop  and} 
the  school  family,  were  housed  at  St.j 
Mary's  the  night  of  January  2d.    And  j 
good  it  was  for  us  all  when  we  lighted  | 
the  lamps  and  fastened  the  doors  on  the| 
twenty  below  zero  of  the  wind-swept! 
prairie.    The  supper  hour  was  a  happy 
one ;  teachers  and  children  cordially  wel- 1 
coming  the  visitors  to  the  cheery  dining- 1 
room.   The  girls  sang  sweetly  the  hymns 
and    canticles    at    the    family  prayerJ 
which  followed  in  the  new  chapel.  Later 
they  made  a  very  creditable  showing  of 
the  way  they  do  their  Bible  study  undei 
the  direction  of  Miss  Keicher.  | 
It  had  been  planned  that  a  number  oi  j 
white  people  should  come  in  to  join  us  ir 
the  dedication  from  the  white  townf 
about,  the  nearest  of  which  is  about  fortj  ■ 
miles  away.   But  the  cold  was  so  intense  ! 
it  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question  tha^  i 
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anyone  should  venture  forth  from  his 
home  except  of  necessity.    With  appro- 
priate prayers  and  a  brief  address  the 
bishop  dedicated  the  new   St.  Mary's 
Chapel  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Com- 
munion,  assisted  by  the  Rev.   A.  B. 
Clark  and  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Lambert,  a  na- 
tive presbyter.    The  girls  of  the  choir, 
I  mth  their  new  choir  habits,  which  had 
1  been  made  at  the  school,  sang  reverently 
and  sweetly  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Travis.    The  service  in  the  chapel  con- 
cluded, the  clergy  and  choir,  principal, 
[  teachers  and  children,  marched  back  to 
the  large  front  hall  of  the  school  build- 
I  ing  and  with  the  reading  of  suitable 
I  prayers  and  psalms  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  and  the 
bishop,  and  the  singing  of  appropriate 
hymns,  the  school  building  was  dedicated. 
!  It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  all  who  have 
I  known    anything    about    our  Church 
schools  among  the  people  of  the  Dakotas. 

The  new  St.  Mary's  is  a  wide  and 
deep  two-story  building.  There  is  a  con- 
crete basement  for  laundry,  store-rooms 
and  furnace  rooms.  Connecting  with  the 


school  building  by  a  glass-roofed  corri- 
dor is  the  chapel — 23x60— which  also 
serves  as  schoolroom  for  some  classes. 
The  buildings  are  of  hollow  concrete 
blocks,  made  on  the  spot.  The  cost,  with- 
out furnishings,  is  about  $18,000,  which 
amount  was  in  bank,  thanks  to  our  loyal 
and  devoted  friends  everywhere,  before 
the  contract  was  let.  Every  penny  was 
spent  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
principal,  Mr.  L.  K.  Travis,  whose  dozen 
years  of  efficient  and  successful  service' 
at  the  school  have  been  a  continuous 
labor  of  love. 

The  school  and  chapel  are  tastily  and 
attractively  furnished,  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  having  been  supplied  by  a  friend 
who  has  lovingly  and  generously  helped 
in  the  support  of  the  Church's  work 
among  the  Indians.  The  same  friend  also 
gave  a  beautiful  chalice  and  paten,  made 
of  old  family  silver  and  gold,  and  in- 
scribed in  memory  of  Bishop  Hare. 
Long  may  St.  Mary's  School  continue 
among  the  people  of  the  Dakotas  the 
beneficent  labors  for  which  forty  years 
ago  he  founded  it! 


A  CONGRESSMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  WORK  ABROAD 

By  Benjamin  R,  C,  Low 


A MEN'S  missionary  meeting  was 
held  at  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  28th,  arranged  by  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Committee  and  the 
Church  Club  of  the  Diocese  of  Long 
Island.  The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Webb, 
general  missionary  of  the  diocese,  speak- 
ing of  "Our  Diocesan  Mission  Work," 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  Brooklyn,  calling  attention  es- 
pecially to  the  great  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  borough,  the  great  influx  of  foreign- 
ers and  the  constant  movement  away 
from  former  parishes.  Two  things  Mr. 
Webb  mentioned  as  demanding  immedi- 
ate doing:  the  encouragement  of  the 
Italian  and  colore^  piissions,  ^nd  the 


paying  off  of  the  mortgages  on  mission 
churches.  Finally,  he  advocated  the 
purchase  of  one  or  more  portable 
churches,  for  use  in  the  mission  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  land  in  as  yet  un- 
settled parts  of  the  borough,  for  future 
church  building. 

Congressman  Redfield  gave  a  master- 
ful rendering  of  his  subject,  "A  Lay- 
man's  Glimpse  of  Missions."  After 
pointing  out  that  the  missionaries  ha(^ 
largely  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  com,- 
mercial  classes  from  home,  both  because, 
of  their  insistence  upon  a  higher  moral 
standard  in  the  East,  and  because  the^, 
interfered  with  exploitation  of  unsophis- 
ticated natives,  and  that,  consequently, 
mucj\  of  the,  information  (Jrawn  tbrongl^ 
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those  channels  was  untrustworthy,  he 
went  on  to  give  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony of  what  was  being  done  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  East.  In  Japan  he  found 
a  government  subsidy  regularly  voted  to 
a  Christian  mission;  in  China,  two 
flourishing  Episcopal  churches  in  one 
city,  run  entirely  by  the  Chinese;  in 
India,  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
midst  of  a  plague-ridden  city;  in  the 
Philippines,  vast  strides  forward  from 
savagery  to  civilization.  Congressman 
Eedfield's  speech  was*  a  powerful  plea, 
by  a  business  man,  to  business  men,  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  money 
invested  in  foreign  missions  is  money 
well  invested. 


.  ON  THE  ISTHMUS 

O N  January  17th  the  Bishop  of 
Cuba  completed  his  fifth  an- 
nual visitation  to  the  Isthmus 
of   Panama;   and   it   is  the 
opinion  of  all  that  this  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful visit  that  Bishop  Knight  has  yet 
paid  to  this  part  of  his  extensive  field. 

It  was  a  busy  ten  days.  The  bishop 
landed  in  Colon  at  noon  on  Sunday, 
January  7th.  At  7 : 30  that  night,  in  Christ 
Church,  Colon,  he  confirmed  fifty-nine. 
That  same  night  the  bishop  preached  at 
a  watch-night  service  in  Christ  Church. 

On  Monday  night  he  confirmed  at  New 
Gatun  a  class  of  seventy-two.  On  Tues- 
day night  he  visited  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Culebra,  where  he  confirmed  a  class  of 
twenty-one,  and  on  Wednesday  night  at 
Paraiso,  he  confirmed  fifteen.  On  Thurs- 
day night  he  visited  St.  PauFs  Church, 
Panama,  where  he  confirmed  a  class  of 
thirty-five. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  clergy  and 
catechists  assembled  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Culebra,  for  a  short  conference, 
after  which  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Mul- 
care  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 
Mr.  Mulcare  has  served  this  mission  for 
seven  years — ^four  as  a  catechist,  and 
three  as  a  deacon — during  which  time 
he  has  gathered  a  large  congregation  and 
built  a  rectory,  church  and  parish  house. 


Isthmus  I 

I 

On  Sunday  morning  the  bishop  cele- 
brated the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Commission  Chapel  at  Culebra,  and  at 
10:45  consecrated  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Empire.  At  2:30  he  confirmed  twenty- 
six  persons  at  Bas  Obispo,  and  at  six 
o'clock  held  a  service  for  the  marines  at 
Camp  Elliott.  At  7 :45  he  confirmed  a 
class  of  thirty-one  at  St.  James's 
Church,  Empire.  On  Monday  night  he 
confirmed  eighteen  persons  at  Las  Cas- 
cadas,  and  sixteen  on  Tuesday  night  at 
Gorgona.  Wednesday  night  the  bishop 
was  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Chapel  at 
Ancon,  and  on  Thursday  morning 
crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Colon,  where, 
after  a  short  service  he  sailed  for 
Haiti. 

Altogether  283  persons  were  confirmed, 
and  over  5,000  listened  to  the  bishop's 
sermons.  During  his  stay  on  the 
Isthmus  Bishop  Knight  was  the  guest  of 
Colonel  Goethals  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  and  occupied  what  is  known  as 
"the  bishop's  room"  in  that  home. 

The  work  here  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. During  the  last  twelve  months  | 
there  have  been  over  1,000  baptisms. 
Every  community  is  supplied  with  one 
or  more  places  of  worship,  while  we  now 
have  six  priests  and  one  deacon,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  ten  catechists,  hold  regu- 
lar services  in  fifteen  different  places. 
With  the  shifting  of  the  work  on  the 
canal  old  places  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned and  new  places  opened. 

BEGINNING  WORK  AGAIN  \ 
IN  CENTRAL  CHINA  I 

A CABLE  from  Bishop  Roots  an- 
nounces the  reopening  of  school 
work  in  the  District  of  Hankow  on 
March  7th.  This  will  mean  that  the 
work  among  the  nearly  four  hundred  stu- 
dents of  Boone  University,  the  hundred 
students  at  St.  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang, 
and  at  the  important  training-schools  for 
catechists  and  Bible-women  in  Hankow 
will  once  more  be  under  way.  The  con- 
ditions have  quieted  much  sooner  than 
could  have  been  expected  two  months 
ago. 


BOONE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION  HALTS 
WORK  IN  BOONE  LIBRARY 

By  M,  E.  Wood 


WORK  in  Boone  University 
Library  came  to  a  sudden 
halt  when  Wednesday 
morning,  October  11th, 
iawned,  and  we  found  Wuchang  in  the 
jbands  of  the  Revolutionists.  So  little 
[lid  we  know  of  the  real  condition  of 
things  leading  up  to  this  outbreak  that 
livhen  we  saw  the  place  that  morning  oc- 
3upied  by  soldiers  wearing  the  white 
)and,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  com- 
|3ound  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
I'oyal  army,  or  that  of  the  rebels. 
I  On  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  Oc- 
i  ober  10th,  everything  at  Boone  Univers- 
tty  was  moving  in  regular  routine.  We 
'  jiad  370  students  enrolled,  and  the  fol- 
^  lowing  term  were  hoping  to  have  a  larger 
lumber,  when  the  George  C.  Thomas 


Hall,  then  in  process  of  construction, 
should  be  completed.  During  the  six 
weeks  since  the  fall  term  had  opened, 
numerous  plans  for  the  development  of 
work  in  different  directions  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  were  being  carried  forward. 
Just  the  day  before  those  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  St,  Hilda's  build- 
ing came  together  and  designs  and  speci- 
fications were  considered. 

A  short  time  previous  the  Boone  Uni- 
versity Library  Committee  had  held  a 
meeting,  and  work  for  the  autumn  and 
up  to  Chinese  New  Year  had  been 
planned.  It  was  decided  to  open  the 
English  Department  to  five  other  gov- 
ernment schools  in  addition  to  the  three 
to  which  the  privilege  had  already  been 
extended.    The  lecture  course  in  Stokes 
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Hall,  the  library  auditorium,  was  to  be 
resumed,  similar  in  scope  to  the  one 
given  to  the  teachers  and  students  of 
these  schools  in  the  spring  term.  The 
tickets  for  these  lectures  were  to  be  sent 
to  twenty-four  different  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  city.  They  were  ar- 
ranged for  every  other  week.  On  the  al- 
ternate week  Dr.  Jackson  consented  to 
give  a  series  of  addresses  on  Christianity. 

The  question  of  meeting  the  running 
expenses  of  the  library  for  the  coming 
year  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
committee,  as  the  treasury  was  entirely 
empty.  The  term  before,  subscriptions 
had  been  asked  from  the  chief  officials 
for  the  up-keep  of  the  library,  but  owing 
to  the  financial  unrest,  the  responses  had 
been  very  small  and  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  finally  decided  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  old  students  of  Boone, 
v/ho  were  in  government  employ,  or  in 
numerous  hongs  and  business  places  in 
Hankow.  The  committee  authorized  the 
printing  of  a  circular  letter  and  the  pre- 
paring of  the  necessary  subscription 
books.  These  were  delivered  from  the 
printers  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
revolution  broke  out.  We  were  planning 
to  put  them  to  use  that  same  week.  A 
report  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  term 
showed  that  the  attendance  of  the 
teachers  and  students  of  these  govern- 
ment schools  at  these  lectures  had  been 
over  five  thousand.  The  course  had 
opened  with  a  series  of  religious  meet- 
ings and  closed  with  another  series.  The 
numbers  were  as  large  for  such  meetings 
as  when  a  lecture  on  a  secular  subject 
was  given.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  popu- 
lar was  on  the  mono-rail  and  gyroscope. 
This  was  illustrated  by  means  of  special- 
ly-prepared and  wonderfully-clever  ap- 
paratus, which  kept  the  audience  busy 
watching  the  experiments  and  following 
the  explanations.  Among  those  who 
heard  this  lecture  was  General  Li,  after- 
ward commander-in-chief  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  He  was  a  most  apprecia- 
tive listener,  and  asked  many  questions. 
During  the  armistice,  when  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  headquarters  of  the  General, 


he  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  library  for 
Chinese  young  men  in  Wuchang,  and 
hoped  that  it  would  be  resumed  when  the 
war  was  over. 

The  most  practically  useful  of  the 
talks  in  this  course  was  one  by  Dr.  Mer- 
rins  on  the  "Open-Air  Cure  for  Con- 
sumption," illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
This  disease  works  havoc  in  China,  ow- 
ing largely  to  the  fact  that  the  simplest 
laws  of  hygiene  and  preventive  means 
are  unknown. 

Eive  years  ago,  when  the  proposed  plan 
for  the  Boone  University  Library  was  set 
forth,  it  was  stated  that  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  the  library  for  our  own  stu- 
dents, we  intended  to  enlarge  the  influ- 
ence and  share  our  advantages  with  the 
students  of  outside  schools  in  our  great 
educational  centre.    We  have  seen  how 
this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  these 
public   lectures.     Before   granting  the 
privileges  of  the  reading-room  and  the! 
use  of  the  books,  we  paid  a  visit  to  allj 
the  leading  government  schools  in  the  l 
city  to  ascertain  the  course  of  study  i 
pursued.     Some  of  these  schools  were| 
jnirely  technical — for  example — the  min- 
ing school,  school  for  civil  engineering, 
agricultural,  commercial  and  law  schools,  i 
The  others  were  principally  normal,  high! 
and  middle  schools.    As  we  had  only  an! 
English  Department  to  offer  these  stu-| 
dents,  we  were  desirous  to  find  out  how' 
far  advanced  they  were  in  our  language 
We  were  much  disappointed  to  learn  thai 
though  English  was  taught  in  several  oJi 
the  schools,  it  was,  with  few  exceptions' 
of  a  most  rudimentary  nature,  so  that  oul 
of  the  twenty-seven  schools  only  eigh1 
could  be  selected.    We  decided  to  begir 
with  the  three  having  the  most  advancec 
course — the    Mining     School,  Middle 
Commercial  and  the  Literary  Academy 

With  a  library  in  Chinese  we  couk: 
reach  numbers  of  these  students  and  citi  j 
zens — especially  if  it  were  a  circulating ! 
one.  The  literature  is  a  vast  one,  as  it  ri 
the  oldest  of  all  the  ancient  literatures! 
It  is  especially  rich  in  history  and  helles  j 
lettres.  Then  there  are  the  great  numj 
bers  of  translations  on  ^11  subjects  whic)' 


STOKES  MEMORIAL  HALL,  WHERE  LECTURES  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS  FOR 
GOVERNMENT   STUDENTS  ARE  REGULARLY  GIVEN 


ire  constantly  being  made.  Equipped 
nth  such  a  library,  together  with  our 
English  Department  for  those  who  could 
ise  it,  and  our  lecture  course,  we  feel 
hat  we  could  be  indeed  a  power  among 
hese  young  men. 

While  the  work  of  the  library  for 
•overnment  students  has  been  empha- 
ized,  as  that  has  been  of  recent  develop- 
nent,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
laily  work  with  our  own  students  of 
3oone  is  even  more  important.  The  li- 
brary has  been  open  every  day  during  the 
Leek,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday 
fternoons  and  evenings.   In  July,  while 

summer  school  was  in  session,  it  played 
fcs  part  in  furnishing  books  to  teachers 
nd  students.  Although  our  books  are 
ew,  yet  the  number  has  been  slowly  but 
lurely  growing,  as  several  friends  at  home 
olunteered  to  take  lists  sent  them,  and 
0  see  that  the  books  on  them  were  sup- 
lied.  In  this  way  nearly  every  mail  was 
ringing  us  certain  needed  volumes,  and 
ach  shipment  from  the  Church  Missions 
louse  was  sure  to  have  one  or  two  boxes 


addressed  to  the  library.  This  autumn, 
with  a  few  juvenile  books,  we  attempted 
our  children's  room,  in  order  that  the 
younger  students  in  the  Boone  Prepara- 
tory School  should  enjoy  the  library.  We 
were  about  to  introduce  the  "Story 
Hour"  and  other  attractive  features 
which  make  the  children's  rooms  at  home 
so  loved  by  the  young  people. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  stop  all  this 
work  at  this  interesting  period,  came  over 
me  forcibly,  when,  during  a  truce  late  in 
December,  I  crossed  the  river  from  Han- 
kow and  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  library 
since  the  rebellion  broke  out.  It  was  a 
little  over  two  months  since  we  had 
locked  the  building  and  fled  to  Hankow. 
Since  that  time  Wuchang  had  been 
"stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell."  For- 
tunately the  library  was  uninjured.  It 
gave  one  a  strange  sensation  indeed,  to  go 
inside  and  see  everything  just  as  we  had 
dropped  it  that  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
notes  from  Hankow  were  in  the  chit- 
book,  ready  to  be  answered  the  following 
morning.    Some  copies  of  the  Boone  Re- 
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view  were  laid  out  awaiting  the  mail  car- 
rier. On  the  charging  desk  were  the 
800  tickets  for  distribution  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools  for  Mr.  Littell's  lecture 
on  Oxford  University,  which  was  to  have 
been  given  that  October  14th,  in  the  li- 
brary auditorium.  Beside  them  were  the 
special  letters  to  the  editors  of  the 
Chinese  newspapers  and  to  officials,  in- 
cluding the  viceroy,  inviting  them  to  be 
present. 

The  circular  letter  to  old  Boone  stu- 
dents, soliciting  funds  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  library,  was  in  a  package 
in  the  office  just  as  the  messenger  had  put 
them  down  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful 
day.  What  of  those  students  now  ?  Since 
then  the  city  of  Hankow  has  been 
destroyed  and  many  of  them  have  not 
only  lost  their  homes,  but  all  their  posses- 
sions in  the  great  fire.  When  they  will 
again  be  in  position  to  help,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prophesy. 

The  revolution  indeed  called  "halt" 
and  everything  stopped  short.  When  we 
will  get  our  marching  orders  again  we 
cannot  now  foresee.  They  may  come  as 
suddenly  as  the  order  to  cease  came.  We 
believe  that  when  that  hour  arrives,  it 
will  be  with  a  New  China  ahead  with 
opportunities  far  beyond  what  we  have 
had  before.  May  that  day  dawn 
speedily ! 

T 

Miss  Emily  deW.  Seaman  writes  from  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  Africa,  under  date  of  January  6th : 

MISS  RIDGELEY  and  I  are  spend- 
ing a  part  of  our  Christmas  holi- 
day in  Monrovia,  where  we  are  guests  of 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ferguson.  We  are  being 
very  well  entertained  and  are  having  a 
very  interesting  and  enjoyable  time. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  president 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  we  were  here  for  that  event,  which 
was  interesting,  and  also  for  the  one  on 
the  following  day,  which  was  even  of 
more  interest — the  gathering  of  native 
chiefs  from  all  parts  of  Liberia  to  hear 
the  president's  address  to  them.  Such 
a  thing  has  never  been  attempted  before, 
and  if  all,  or  even  a  part,  of  what  is 
promised  is  carried  out,  it  will  be  a 


great  gain  to  this  republic.  The  presi- 
dent's address  was  given  in  English,  and 
then  interpreted  six  or  seven  times  by  as 
many  interpreters.  It  was  a  long  process, 
but  exceedingly  interesting. 

We  are  spending  ten  days  here,  and 
are  seeing  all  that  is  of  most  interest;  I 
not  the  least  being  the  girls'  school  in 
the  Julia  C.  Emery  Hall  at  Bromley, 
which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from 
here,  up  the  St.  Paul's  River.  We  went 
up  in  the  bishop's  launch,  the  "Jolin 
Payne,"  and  saw  the  fine  building,  and 
Mrs.  Moort,  the  principal,  and  her  as- 
sistants and  some  of  the  girls.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  away  for  the  holidays.  It 
is  an  excellent  work,  and  a  fine  "plant,"  ! 
but  they  need  teachers  badly.  | 

We  had  a  very  happy  and  busy  Christ-  ' 
mas  at  Cape  Mount  before  leaving.  Our 
girls  were  made  happy  with  quite  gener- 
ous stockings  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  tree  for  the  mission 
children  and  the  day-school.  The  carols 
and  school  exercises  were  very  well  given, ; 
and  we  had  quite  a  long  programme.  In 
the  morning  we  all  went  to  church  at  St. 
John's  Mission,  Mr.  Matthews  preaching, 
and  our  girls  augmenting  the  boy  choir, 
and  helping  to  render  the  Christmas 
music  very  sweetly.  Our  school  and 
mission  are  progressing,  though  slowly, 
and  we  are  hoping  and  praying  for  great ; 
things  for  all  our  girls.  , 


A  clergyman  in  the  district  of  San  Joaquin,  in 
sending  to  the  treasurer  a  check  for  $33.35, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  credited  to  the 
apportionment  of  his  district,  says : 

THE  money  was  given  to  me  as  an  of- 
fering from  the  little  mining  town 
of  Bodie,  on  the  Nevada  side  of  the 
Sierras.  I  was  called  up  there  ("up" 
means  8,253  feet  of  altitude!)  for  a; 
funeral.  The  people  have  had  only  onej 
other  religious  service  of  any  hind  in  | 
more  than  three  years.  There  isn't  aj 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  any  name  ic 
the  county !  A  score  of  men  begged  thai  j 
I  would  stay  another  day  and  give  them  j 
another  service.  I  did  so,  and  to  shoy] 
their  appreciation  they  gave  me  this' 
splendid  offering. 


"THAT  SORT  OF  THING" 


By  Archdeacon  Dray 


YOU  know,  I  don't  believe  in 
missions,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  do  you?"    The  speaker 
I  was  a  charming  young  lady, 

id  we  were  seated  together  on  the 
azza  of  her  luxurious  home — ^though 
ther  and  mother  were  both  within  ear- 

'lOt. 

{Perhaps  I  grow  more  and  more  sus- 
ptible  as  I  preserve  my  single  blessed- 
^ss.   At  least  I  still  find  peculiar  pleas- 
[•e  in  the  company  of  the  younger  mem- 
trs  of  the  fair  sex,  and  I  just  couldn't 
y  all,  or  anything  like  all,  that  rose  to 
|y  lips  to  say,  to  such  a  winsome  girl, 
jl  did  try  to  show  why  and  how  much 
\do  believe  in  "missions  and  things  of 
at  sort,"  but  it  hardly  seemed  wise  to 
iPatiate  upon  the  utter  absurdity  of  a 
mmunicant  of  the  Church — for  such 
e  was — not  believing  in  the  growth 
id  expansion  of  the  Kingdom. 
I  hope  I  gave  her  some  new  ideas 
>out   the    Church's    business    in  the 
)rld;  but,  oh,  how  I  should  have  felt 
e  temptation  to  grow  disgusted — if  she 
d  not  laid  her  spell  of  fascination  upon 
e — at  the  evident  lack  of  appreciation 
j  the  stress,  and  the  struggle  and  the 
scrifice   that   is   involved,  somewhere 
long  the  line,  in  promoting  the  advance 
the  Church's  interests;  and  the  con- 
ption  of  the  full  duty  of  a  recently- 
'nfirmed  communicant  as  attendance  at 
orning  service  at  eleven  o'clock,  (of 
urse  not  earlier),  once  in  a  while, 
len  one  feels  like  it,  and  there  is  noth- 
,g  more  attractive  in  sight! 
iWhen  I  thought  of  what  some  of  our 
iissionaries  are  doing  and  suffering, 
id  the  courage  with  which  they  endure 
e  disappointments,  and  the  lack  of  in- 
fest, and  the  loneliness  which  make 
eir  efforts  seem  to  them  at  times  so 
ypeless,  I  was  tempted  to  feel  at  once 
itiful,  and  disgusted  and  furious  at  the 


silly  little  utterance:  "I  don't  believe  in 
missions  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Shortly  after  this  experience  I  was 
visiting  one  of  the  missionaries  in  our 
own  district.  We  started  the  Sunday 
services  by  celebrating  Holy  Communion 
at  7:30.  Due  notice  had  been  given, 
and  a  special  request  proffered  that  the 
congregation  attend  one,  at  least,  of  the 
two  services  in  the  morning,  as  we  could 
not  hold  any  in  the  evening,  but  the  mis- 
sionary's own  wife  was  the  only  person 
in  the  church  at  7 :30  beside  ourselves ! 
At  the  eleven  o'clock  service  we  had  a 
congregation  of  about  twenty-five. 

Immediately  after  dinner  we  started  to 
drive  twenty-four  miles  to  another  mis- 
sion, intending  on  the  following  day  to 
visit  some  of  the  ranches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Upon  our  arrival  for  evening 
service  we  learned  of  the  death  of  a 
saloon-keeper  in  the  place,  and  our  mis- 
sionary was  asked  to  come  back  on  the 
Tuesday  to  take  the  funeral,  as  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  it  for  the 
friend  concluded  that  "they  wanted  to 
get  some  minister." 

Of  course  it  interferred  altogether 
with  our  plan  to  drive  from  ranch  to 
ranch,  and  of  course  the  deceased  was 
not  connected  with  the  Church  in  any 
way,  and  of  course  our  missionary  was 
given  $5  for  driving  the  twenty  miles 
and  putting  the  team  up  at  the  livery; 
but  then  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it. 

Duties  at  the  end  of  the  week  pre- 
vented our  spendinig  much  time  in  ranch- 
land,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
started  on  the  last  lap  of  our  return 
journey.  They  told  us  it  was  nineteen 
miles,  but  we  both  concluded  that  we 
covered  nearer  thirty.  What  with  the 
provoking  inadequacy  of  the  directions 
which  so  many  people  in  the  country  give 
for  a  journey  along  what  is,  of  course,  a 
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perfectly  familiar  road  to  them;  what 
with  the  way  you  are  told  to  "bear  to  the 
left" — whatever  that  may  be — and  the 
time  lost  driving  over  to  some  distant 
house  to  learn  where  you  are,  and  the  dis- 
heartening manner  in  which  well- 
travelled  roads  fade  out  into  wheat  fields, 
and  leave  you  stranded ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  untwisting  barb-wire  fences,  such 
drives  as  we  took  that  day  are  nothing 
if  not  spicy,  and  stimulating.  It  grew 
to  be  quite  dark  long  before  we  reached 
home,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. As  we  could  not  even  see  whether 
we  were  on  a  road,  we  left  the  matter 
entirely  to  the  horses,  until  the  slop  and 
the  mud  induced  them  to  pick  their  way 
irrespective  of  whether  our  buggy  wheels 
ran  off  the  edges  of  culverts  or  bridges. 
We  had  three  or  four  narrow  escapes 
from  being  upset.  In  one  of  these,  on  a 
steep  sidling  rise  in  the  road,  a  suitcase 
at  our  feet  flew  into  the  ditch,  and  it  took 
careful  manceuvering  to  keep  the  buggy 
from  following. 

The  last  few  miles  one  of  us  walked 
ahead  of  the  horses,  and  shouted  direc- 
tions to  the  driver  so  that  he  might  be 
prepared  for  a  bridge  over  a  creek  that 
required  a  middle  course  in  the  road;  or 
a  sudden  turn  that  would  probably  be 
taken  on  the  run,  if  the  horses  were  left 
to  themselves;  or  a  drop  into  a  washed- 
out  gutter  with  a  steep  rise  beyond.  As 
the  walker  splashed  and  groped  along 
mile  after  mile  in  the  darkness  in  the 
rain  and  mud,  he  thought  of  the  charm- 
ing girl  on  her  piazza,  of  her  intermittent 
attendance  at  church,  and  disbelief  in 
"missions  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  until 
he  was  almost  moved  to  burst  into  a 
wild  peal  of  delirious  laughter  at  the 
contrast  between  easy-going  Christianity 
lolling  in  luxury  on  the  front  piazza,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  dear  old  missionary 
content  to  sit  there  in  the  buggy  and 
take  this  "sort  of  thing"  as  part  of  the 
day's  work. 

He  is  only  one  of  the  frontier 
veterans  of  whom  a  good  part  of  the 
world  at  least  is  not  worthy.  The  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  flock,  the 


distances  he  has  to  travel,  and  the  accom- 
modation (save  the  mark!)  he  meets 
with  at  some  of  his  stopping-places, 
while  they  have  tried  and  discouraged 
him  many  a  time,  as  they  must  try  any- 
thing human,  have  not  driven  the  iron 
so  deep  into  his  soul  that  he  "does  not 
believe  in  missions  and  that  sort  of 
thing,"  but  goes  on  faithfully  seeking  to 
serve  his  Master,  like  the  Christian  sol- 
dier that  he  is. 

How  these  men  make  one  take  up  an- 
other hitch  in  the  belt,  and  try  to  do 
something ! 

If 

Those   who   question   whether  the   Church  can 
effectively    reach    rural    communities  should 
ponder  the  following  news  item  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Kearney.     The  writer  enclosed  with 
the  letter  a  check  for  $25  on  the  apportion- 
me'nt,  with  the  promise  that  the  remainder 
would  soon  follow — and  perhaps  even  some  in 
excess.     It  is  cheering  to  know  that  at  the  | 
same  time  these   good  people  are  so  effec- 
tively   meeting    their    own    needs    and   are ! 
recognizing  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  j 
the  Kingdom  elsewhere  :  j 

WE  have  just  returned  from  a  week's  | 
travel  with  Bishori  Beecher  through! 
the  Alliance  Deanery.  We  had  a  remark- j 
able  class  for  baptism  and  confirmation 
at  Alliance— twenty-seven  baptized  and. 
thirty  confirmed,  including  the  mayoi! 
of  the  city  and  his  family,  and  a  numbei 
of  the  leading  citizens,  business  men  be  I 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age 
We  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  thai 
pen  could  express.    When  we  came,  i 
congregation  of  eight  and  no  Sunday, 
school;  now  the  people  are  planning  tj 
build  a  new  church  because  the  congre 
gations  cannot  be  seated,  and  to  take  th 
old  church  for  a  parish  house,  which  w  | 
so  sorely  need.    They  have  also  in  thj 
year  spent  $1,000  to  make  the  rectory  fj 
for  a  family  to  live  in.   Besides  the  in 
provements  on  the  rectory,  the  women  c  j 
the  church  have  put  cement  sidewaltj 
all  round  the  property,  new  choir  stal  l 
in  chancel,  arranged  a  room  in  the  basi 
ment  for  the  vested  choir  of  thirty,  b  | 
sides  providing  vestments.    Three  parj 
of  this  has  been  done  by  our  Churc 
people. 


PYRAMID  AND  TEMPLE,  CHICKEN  ITZA 


A  VACATION  JOURNEY  THROUGH 
ANCIENT  MEXICO 

By  the  Reverend  A,  H.  Mellen 


GREAT  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  men  and  boys  of 
old  Spain  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
bold  mariner  had  proved  that  there  was 
another  land  beyond  the  ocean  to  the 
west.  Kore  than  one  expedition  had  gone 
to  make  settlements  on  rich  islands  in 
that  mysterious  far-away;  and  more  won- 
derful tidings  had  come  of  great  cities, 
wide  and  fertile  plains,  and  heaps  of 
silver  and  gold.  Some  had  really  seen 
the  marvellous  gifts  of  gold  and  em- 
broidered feather  work  which  Cortes  had 
sent  from  Mexico  as  a  present  to  the 
King.  Such  news  flies  fast  in  any  age, 
and  so  a  great  thrill  for  wealth  and  ad- 
venture went  over  the  old  world,  like  the 
thrill  of  a  young  hunter  when  he  first 
sights  game. 


It  was  the  year  1526  when  a  brave 
Spanish  knight  named  Francisco 
Monte  jo  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king 
to  conquer  and  colonize  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan.  Money  for  ships  he  could 
easily  borrow,  while  hardy  sailors,  good 
leaders  and  brave  soldiers  were  anxious 
to  risk  all  for  the  chance  of  noble  fight 
and  rich  returns. 

But  these  men  soon  found  that  they 
had  to  overcome  a  people  quite  different 
from  the  mild  and  timid  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  The  Indians  were  filled  with 
terror  at  the  white-winged  monsters  of 
the  sea;  and  it  was  told  among  them 
how  the  wonderful  strangers  had  frag- 
ments of  thunder-bolts  in  tubes  subject 
to  their  will;  while  some  had  two  heads 
and  six  legs  (horse  and  rider)  and  were 
swifter  than  the  best  runner  in  all  the 
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Maya  tribes.  In  spite  of  this  fear  they 
fought  with  their  bows  and  darts  with 
wonderful  courage,  as  truly  brave  men 
defending  their  homes.  They  filled  in 
their  ranks  when  Spanish  cannon  roared 
out  flame,  smoke  and  death;  and,  like  the 
legions  met  by  Cortes,  they  rushed  in 
wild  fury  upon  the  horses,  often  clinging 
to  their  legs  and  dragging  the  rider 
from  his  saddle. 

GSTow  the  Spanish  cavalier  fought  for 
his  religion  (the  crucifix  and  the  holy 
Virgin) ;  to  increase  the  dominion  of  his 
king;  and  he  fought  for  gold.  Montejo 
planted  on  the  soil  of  Yucatan  the  cross 
and  the  banner  of  Castile,  but  it  took 
three  long  years  of  hard  fighting  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  hunt  for  gold. 


Detail  of  ruins  ut  Chichen  Itsa 


To  his  utter  confusion  and  disgust,  he 
found  none.  Of  what  use  to  him  and  his 
weary,  wounded  men  were  those  heathen 
temples  and  pyramids  dotted  all  over 
the  land?  There  were  no  great  yellow 
ingots  to  send  the  king;  no  treasure — 
not  even  of  silver — for  themselves.  What 
cared  they  if  these  barbarian  rebels  had 
a  calendar  based  on  astronomy;  or  that 
they  possessed  beliefs,  laws,  and  a  myth- 
ology which  would  bear  comparison  with 
anything  known  to  antiquity  in  the  old 
world  ? 

From  what  part  of  the  world  had  these 
people  come,  and  where  did  they  learn  to 
quarry  and  carve,  stone  and  to  build  so 
well?  The  Spaniards  did  not  know, 
neither  did  they  care;  we  do  not  know,! 
but  we  do  care,  and  many  learned  men! 
are  studying  the  strange  puzzle  presented' 
by  the  wonderful  ruins  of  ancient 
Mexico. 

NOW  it  was  the  lure  of  these  deserted 
temples  which  induced  me  to  plan.j 
for  my  summer  holiday,  a  trip  across! 
the  Gulf  to  Yucatan.  I  am  sorry  thei 
Spaniards  were  disappointed  in  what| 
they  found  there  400  years  ago,  because 
I  felt  well  repaid  for  the  journey — the 
few  hours  of  rail  travel  and  the  tiresome 
horseback  rides  which  were  necessary— 
in  order  to  see  a  few  of  these  strange 
monuments  of  a  vanished  past. 

The  country  itself  has  some  interestini 
features.  In  all  the  miles  of  railwaj 
lines  in  the  State  there  is  not  a  singl( 
bridge,  because  there  is  not  a  singL 
stream  or  river  to  be  seen.  Yet  there  art 
rivers,  but  the  coral  formation  is  sucl 
that  all  the  rain  goes  through  the  sur 
face,  and  the  silent  flow  of  water  to  tht 
sea  is  down  in  the  darkness  of  caves  lam 
vaulted  cavern  walls.  Scattered  over  tb 
surface  of  the  land  there  are  occasiona 
openings  in  the  surface  rock  down  to  tb 
underground  waters,  and  these  are  oalle( 
"cenotes"  (senoties).  They  are  nature' 
work,  and  no  one  knows  how  or  whei 
they  were  made.  As  you  come  upon  on 
of  these  in  the  lonely  forest,  and  throng] 
an  opening  perhaps  1,000  feet  across 


THE  STONE  ALTAR  OF  HUMAN  SACRIFICE 
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llook  down  100  feet  to  the  water  below, 
the  trees  standing  close  about  its  un- 
guarded edge,  and  the  rocky  sides  shelv- 
ing back  to  throw  a  deeper  shadow  on 
the  dark  and  silent  pool,  you  feel  that 
jyou  are  in  a  land  of  mystery  indeed. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  ancient  ruined 
pties  is  located  near  one  of  these  open 
pools,  and  is  called  Chichen  Itza,  which 
jneans  the  well  of  the  Itzas,  that  being 
It  strong  tribe  or  division  of  the  great 
j^aya  nation.    The  picture  of  the  altar 
Ivith  four  men  standing  by  was  taken  at 
Ohichen  Itza.    This  altar  stands  alone 
;  ipon  a  mound,  and  from  it  a  made  road 
I  eads  directly  to  the  edge  of  the  cenote. 
;  5kulls,  bones  and  arrow-heads  have  been 
iscovered  in  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
nd  it  is  supposed  that  men  sacrificed 
pon  the  altar  were  thrown  into  the 
3note. 

,|  I  The  altar  pedestals,  like  many  other 
•  hulptured  figures  in  Mexico,  are  very 
luch  like  some  carvings  in  Egypt;  but 
1  walls  are  picture  writings  entirely 
ifferent  from  any  others  in  the  world, 
jjjj,  jhe  temple  of  handsomely  cut  stone, 
I 


high  upon  a  pyramid,  is  a  part  of  this 
same  city.  This  particular  set  of 
ruins  stands  in  a  glade  occupying  an 
area  of  some  two  miles.  There  is  what 
is  called  "the  house  of  the  nuns,"  having 
many  small  rooms,  each  with  vaulted 
roof  of  solid  stone;  it  is  a  magnificent 
pile,  almost  covered  with  has  reliefs, 
tracery  and  hieroglyphics.  In  another 
place  is  seen  a  great  open  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  w^all.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  gymnasium  for 
military  students.  Setting  out  from  the 
walls  are  stone  rings  beautifully  carved, 
while  a  fine  design  of  sculptured  serpents 
forms  part  of  the  decoration.  Besides 
the  endless  figures  cut  in  stone,  some  of 
the  buildings  have  mural  paintings  of 
warriors  and  battle  scenes.  While  these 
show  a  certain  crudeness,  the  work  is 
well  done,  and  the  colors — blue,  green 
and  red — are  still  clear  and  bright. 

Some  hundred  miles  from  Chichen 
Itza  we  find  the  ruined  city  of  Uxmal 
(Ushmahl).  When  I  visited  TJxmal  we 
got  an  early  start  from  the  village,  so  the 
sun  was  not  high  when  we  began  to  climb 
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over  the  pyramids  and  wander  through 
the  hollow  arches.  Standing  by  one  of 
these  great  buildings,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  its  lines  and  the  tracery  of  its 
decoration,  I  heard  a  noise  below,  and 
looking  over  the  sheer  side  of  the  made 
mound  I  saw  a  large  wildcat  steal  away 
into  the  bushes.  What  a  startling  con- 
trast! The  site  of  these  ancient  cities, 
which  once  throbbed  with  the  pulse  of 
abounding  human  life,  has  become  the 
haunt  of  the  wild  beast  and  the  wonder 
of  the  casual  tourist.  So  utterly  has  the 
past  been  wiped  out  that  only  such  record 
of  it  remains  as  is  read  in  the  piles  of 
crumbling  stone  which  tell  of  former 
grandeur. 

Uxmal  was  much  like  Chichen  Itza  in 
character  and  impressiveness.  And 
these  were  samples  of  many  others,  for 
in  my  visit  to  these  two  abodes  of  the 
long-forgotten  past  I  saw  but  the  merest 
fraction  of  what  remains  in  silent  wit- 
ness of  a  wonderful  and  cultured  people. 
It  is  said  that  the  ruins  of  threescore 
cities  may  be  found  in  Yucatan,  while  a 
line  of  such  stretches  away  down  into  the 


dank  forests  of  Central  America.  Th 
remains  are  different  from  those  of  an; 
other  known  people  oi  antiquity,  ani 
there  evidently  existed  here  a  great  an' 
powerful  empire  long  before  Columbul 
was  born. 

From  Yucatan  I  returned  northwar 
to  Vera  Cruz  to  visit  another  ruined  cit 
in  Mexico  proper — Mitla,  near  the  cit 
of  Oaxaca  (Wah-ha-ka),  supposed  1 
have  been  the  burial  place  of  the  king 
Much  has  been  written  of  Mitla.  It  : 
familiar  to  most  of  those  who  have  res 
at  all  about  ancient  Mexico.  More  h 
been  done,  moreover,  in  the  way  of  e: 
ploration  and  excavation  than  in  tl 
cities  previously  mentioned,  so  that 
greater  variety  of  details  has  bee 
brought  to  light.  Again  one  wonders  u] 
der  what  tutelage  a  nation  capable  < 
producing  these  beautiful  things  ecu. 
have  come  into  existence,  and  how 
could  have  perished  so  utterly. 

Where  these  early  Mexicans  can 
from,  where  they  learned  such  archite 
ture  and  knowledge  of  building,  ai 
whence  they  derived  their  calendar,  the 
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gods  and  nature  myths,  no  one  knows. 
There  are  plenty  of  guesses  on  the  ques- 
tion. Some  say  the  continent  of  Atlantis 
once  joined,  or  nearly  joined,  America  to 
Africa,  and  in  the  far  off  past  this  great 
body  of  land  went  down  into  the  sea, 
when  rose  the  great  table  land  of 
Mexico.  Others  imagine  a  great  migra- 
tion from  Asia  by  the  islands  of  the 
northern  sea.  But  down  in  Peru  there 
was  also  found  a  mighty  empire,  well 
organized,  v/ith  strange  temples  and  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  all  apparently 
without  any  relation  to  the  peoples  of 
Mexico.  Every  possible  nation  of  the 
old  world  has  been  selected  to  produce 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  even  trac- 
ing them  to  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

A  learned  Frenchman  lecturing  in 
England  in  1884,  held  that  these  nations 
may  have  developed  from  primitive  man 
upon  the  very  soil;  and  this  is  at  least 
as  likely  as  any  of  the  other  theories, 
for  all  attempts  to  bring  these  peoples 
and  their  religions  into  connection  with 
Europe  or  with  Asia  have  failed. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  centre 
of  power,  of  government  and  civilization 


THE  HALL  OF  MOSAICS,  MITLA 


THE  HALL  OF  PILLARS,  MITLA 


was  far  to  the  north,  at  the  city  of 
Mexico,  but  the  consciousness  that  this 
was  affiliated  with  the  Maya  civilization 
of  Yucatan  was  not  then  lost,  and  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  this  Maya  race 
had  really  produced  the  power  for  organ- 
izing states  and  priesthoods,  building  and 
adorning  palaces  and  temples.  The 
Aztecs,  conquered  by  Cortez,  were  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  but  their  civilization 
rested  upon  the  same  basis  that  had  sus- 
tained the  ancient  civilization  of  Central 
America. 

IF 

IS  IT  IN  YOUR  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY? 

ACHUKCHWOMAN  in  Western 
Michigan  sends  us  a  dollar,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  used  to  keep  the 
reading  room  of  the  Public  Library  in 
her  home  town  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  We  commend 
her  thoughtfulness  to  others  for  their 
imitation. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FROM 
CENTRAL  ALASKA 

A  letter  like  this  makes  one  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  at  the  Church  Missions  House: 

My  dear  Mr.  King: 

Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Betticher  had  our 
Christmas  Communion  service.  There  were  twenty- 
one  Indian  people  who  had  been  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Rowe,  We  took  an  offering  for  you  to 
use  to  help  other  people  have  a  mission.  We 
send  $26.50  and  we  send  it  with  good  wishes  of 
all  the  people.  Please  write  in  your  book  that 
this  money  is  from  St.  Luke*s  Mission,  Salchaket, 
Alaska.  Please  send  me  word  when  you  get  my 
letter.  Good-bye. 

Your  friend, 

CHIEF  JARVIS. 

If  all  our  people  gave  according  to  their  ability^ 
as  these  Indians  evidently  have  done,  what  a  mighty 
power  for  good  this  Church  would  become! 


INTews  and  Notes 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  AND 
THE  GREAT  COMMISSION 

IN  Trinity  Church,  Houston,  Tex.,  the 
prayer  book  collect  for  the  mission 
of  the  Church  is  offered  at  every  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion 
throughout  the  year. 

H 

THE  ANTI-MISSIONARY 
SNOWSTORM 

A  clergyman  in  a  Southern  diocese  writes  : 

OUK  first  snow  storm,  a  tremendous 
one,  played  havoc  with  our  mission- 
ary Sunday  so  far  as  offerings  and  at- 
tendance were  an  indication.  A  con- 
clusive argument  for  the  weekly  offer- 
ing! 

! 

WHY? 

HERE  is  a  pertinent  inquiry  from  a 
Connecticut  clergyman :  Why 
don't  more  parishes  adopt  the  plan  of 
taking  up  offerings  for  missions  at 
Christmas  ?  It  is  early  in  the  season,  the 
day  makes  its  own  appeal,  and  a  start 
is  made  at  least.  It  can  be  followed  up 
by  a  personal  canvass,  another  offering, 
I  the  duplex  system,  or  any  other  scheme. 
With  us  it  has  certainly  worked  well. 

u 

1  RESULTS 

AHISSIONARY  canvass  made  by 
thirty  men  in  a  Massachusetts  con- 
jgregation  of  350  communicants  has  pro- 
Iduced,  among  other  things,  a  decided  edu- 
cational effect.  It  is  reported  that  even 
two  vestrymen  were  adverse  to  the  mis- 
isionary  cause,  and  now,  after  the  can- 
(vass,  are  supporters  of  it.  The  canvass 
:  stimulated  the  whole  parish  by  giving  an 
j  insight  into  the  real  character .  of  the 
I  Church's  work  "that  we  would  not  have 
I  bad  but  for  it.  It  interested  many  men 
i  who  naturally,  in  all  things  and  in  all 
[places,  are  half-hearted.  It  interested 
I  at  least  three  men  who  felt  that  they 
lare  part  of  the  working  force  of  the 
j  parish,  and  hence  pleased  them  and 
[kindled  greater  interest." 


OURS  TO  DO 

^^TTTHY  has  our  St.  Agnes's  appor- 
tionment  been  increased  to  so 
large  an  amount?"  is  the  question  raised 
in  the  weekly  calendar  of  St.  Agnes's 
Chapel,  of  'New  York.  The  vicar  an- 
swers the  question  by  saying:  "The  rea- 
son for  the  increase  is  simple,  viz:  the 
offerings  of  the  Church  for  the  mission- 
ary work  were  not  equal  to  the  expenses 
of  the  work.  The  apportionment  for  the 
.Diocese  of  New  York  was  raised  over  80 
per  cent,  and  consequently  St.  Agnes's 
Chapel  received  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
rise.  That  is  mere  justice,  and  nothing 
else.  What  will  we  St.  Agnes's  people 
do  about  'this  awful  apportionment'?" 
The  vicar  does  not  think  twice  to  answer 
that  inquiry.  St.  Agnes's  congregation 
knows  what  its  task  is,  and  it  will  do  its 
best  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
"We  do  not  find  fault — we  achieve." 

The  result  was  the  largest  offering  in 
the  long  list  of  steadily  increasing  offer- 
ings given  by  the  people  of  St.  Agnes's. 
It  amounted  to  more  than  $5,300,  and 
will  be  considerably  supplemented  later. 
It  is  always  so.  Confident  leadership  be- 
gets accomplishment. 

5 

THE  GIVING  THAT  COUNTS 

THE  congregation  known  as  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  176  members  "in  extremely  mod- 
erate circumstances."  Recently  the  pas- 
tor, just  before  going  to  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  denomination,  reported  to 
the  congregation  that  the  total  collec- 
tions for  the  year  were  $7,448,  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  more  than  $42  per  mem- 
ber. Of  this  amount,  $1,400  were  given 
for  foreign  missions,  an  average  of  $8 
per  member;  for  home  missions  and 
other  home  benevolences  $1,056  were 
given,  an  average  of  $6  per  member. 
In  addition  to  providing  about  $3,100  for 
parish  expenses,  the  congregation  gave 
$279  for  the  salary  and  work  of  "the 
presiding  elder"  and  $141  for  the  salary 
and  work  of  the  "missionary  presiding 
elder." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Rev,  Arthur  R,  Gray,  Secretary 


THE  Educational  Secretary  re- 
grets that  a  series  of  accidents 
prevented  him  from  keeping  all 
the  engagements  he  had  made 
in  the  West.  It  is  always  annoying  to 
have  someone  fail  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, but  with  all  honesty  the  Secretary 
can  say  that  he  feels  sure  that  he  him- 
self was  more  annoyed  and  disappointed, 
when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
visits  to  certain  places,  than  anybody 
else  could  have  been.  God  willing,  he 
will  soon  visit  those  cities  left  out  in  this 
last  trip. 

1[ 

MISSION  study  is  a  live  subject  in 
every  point  visited.  Even  in  those 
places  where  no  advantages  were  at 
hand,  where  no  normal  classes  had  been 
held,  where  but  little  literature  was  pos- 
sessed; even  in  the  least  favorable 
places  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
were  found  ready  to  join  in  the  educa- 
tional campaign.  Of  the  splendid  study 
class  material  found  at  such  places  as 
Birmingham,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco;  of  the  body  of  men 
ready  to  follow  any  plan  within  reason 
in  Phoenix  and  Denver,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if 
we  could  only  put  about  twenty  good 
normal  class  teachers  "on  the  road" 
there  would  soon  be  twenty  times  as 
many  "study  classes"  as  there  now  are; 
and  if  we  could  only  have  twenty  men 
to  go  about  telling  the  laymen  how  they 
could  and  should  learn  about  the 
Church's  work,  we  would  soon  have  a 
fairly  well  "educated"  laity. 

IN  particular  the  Secretary  must  refer 
to  the  gatherings  of  men,  arranged 
on  short  notice  at  Phoenix  and  Denver. 
To  speak  to  gatherings  such  as  they 
were  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  in- 
spiration. It  was  not  the  number  which 
made  them  what  they  were,  but  the  evi- 
dent desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
come  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Church's 
business.  And  when  the  men  do  take 
hold,  when  they  do  rise  up  and  say,  We 
want  to  do  our  share  toward  spreading 
the  good  news — why  then  before  long 
the  Kingdom  will  come. 


ONCE  again  all  our  calculations 
have  been  wrong.  When  the 
author  of  the  •  "Conquest  of  the 
Continent"  suggested  to  the  Educa- 
tional ■  Secretary  that"  the  second  edi- 
tion should  be  one  of  seven  thou- 
sand copies,  he  was  met  with  the 
remark  that  never  in  the  world  could 
we  dispose  of  so  many.  And  now,  be-i 
cause  we  ordered  an  edition  of  only  five 
thousand,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent,  of  all  times  in  the  year, 
absolutely  out  of  text-books. 

If 

OVER  ten  thousand  copies  of  oui 
text-book  in  six  months!  Andl 
the  Church  is  just  beginning  tc| 
study  missions.  Who  could  havel 
predicted  such  a  sale  as  that?  Anq 
worse,  or  better,  three  thousand  copies! 
sold  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Lei, 
us  thank  God  for  such  a  good  sign  anc 
pray  that  real  results  may  come  frow 
this  year's  phenomenal  educational  cam 
paign.  For  next  year  we  shall  knovj 
better  how  to  plan.  [ 

If  ;  i 

THE  "World  in  Cincinnati"  is  wel 
under  way,  and  it  is  to 
hoped  that  all  students  of  mission 
who  live  anywhere  near  that  city 
and  who  have  not  already  made  thei 
plans  to  visit  that  exposition,  wil 
do  so  now.  The  value  of  a  mission! 
ary  exhibition  is  great  and  this  time,  a 
a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  Bo5 
ton,  it  is  hoped  that  things  will  be  bette 
than  ever  before.  The  Department  Sec 
retary,  Mr.  Curzon,  will  spend  tw 
weeks  in  Cincinnati,  endeavoring  t 
make  our  Church  exhibits  more  satiii 
factory  than  they  have  been  in  the  pas 

IF 

THE  Department  has  bought  or 
hundred  copies  of  the  last  issue  ( 
the  Carolina  Churchman,  in  which  will  1 
found  an  excellent  presentation  of  tli 
Negro  work  in  that  diocese.  Copies  cal 
be  obtained  by  sending  six  cents  to  tb| 
Educational  Department. 
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TEN  MISSIONARY  STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY    NUMBER  SIX 

The  Brave  Queen,  Kapiolani 


Place  :  Hawaii 
Time  :  About  1825 
Characters  :  Kapiolani,  a  Hawaiian  Queen 
Missionaries 
Priestess  of  Pele 
Source  :  Thie  Romance  of  Missionary  Heroism — 
Lambert 

DO   you   remember  the  story  of 
the  brave  Christian  hero  who 
cut  down  a  sacred  oak?  Gan 
you  tell  his  name?    Of  what,  were  the 
[people  afraid  when  he  drove  the  axe  in- 
to the  mysterious  tree? 

This  month  our  story  is  about  a  wom- 
an, a  noble  queen,  who,  in  order  to  teach 
her  people  about  the  true  God,  did  a 
more  dangerous  thing  than  the  brave 
Christian  hero  who  cut  down  the  oak. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Years 
ago  they  were  peopled  by  barbarous 
jmen  and  women  who  lived  in  groups,  or 
tribes.  These  tribes  built  their  rude  lit- 
tle villages  on  a  mountain  height  or  in 
a  protected  valley  that  their  enemies 
could  not  reach.  Their  chief  delight 
was  to  issue  suddenly  from  their  strong- 
hold and  call  to  battle  some  tribe  or 
some  village  near  their  own. 

They  knew  nothing  about  God  or 
jjesus  Christ,  His  Son;  but  worshipped 
(Strange  objects,  hideous  idols  and  cer- 
tain sacred  places. 

«  On  one  of  the  islands  was  a  sacred 
jTiountain.  It  was  a  volcano.  From  time 
ho  time  its  deep  rumblings  would  warn 
j;he  people;  and  presently  from  its  smok- 
ing peak  would  flash  fire  and  smoke  and 
|iot  burning  lava  would  roll  down  its 
lides. 

I  Within  this  volcano,  it  was  claimed, 
piwelt  the  goddess  Pele.  On  the  sides  of 
he   mountain    lived    Pele    priests  and 


prophets,  both  men  and  women.  Some- 
times when  the  volcano  thundered,  the 
priests  would  say  that  Pele  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  people  and  called  for 
the  life  of  some  young  Hawaiian.  Into 
the  midst  of  the  merry-making  in  one 
of  the  villages  a  priest  would  suddenly 
appear,  and,  selecting  some  of  the  boys 
or  girls,  bear  them  away  to  the  rtioun- 
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tain  and  sacrifice  them  in  the  burning 
volcano. 

The  Queen  of  the  Island  was  Kapio- 
lani,  noted  among  all  the  female  chiefs 
as  possessing  beauty,  wealth  and  great 
power.  To  her  tribe  came  one  day  a 
brave  and  adventurous  teacher  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Kapiolani  listened  and 
after  a  time  accepted  the  message  as  one 
from  the  only  true  God.  We  cannot 
realize  how  completely  this  changed  her. 
Before,  she  had  lived  a  wild  and  reckless 
life;  after  accepting  the  message  she 
destroyed  idols,  tended  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering, and  founded  schools. 

In  spite  of  all  her  good  works,  she 
soon  saw  that  never  could  her  people 
follow  her  as  long  as  they  believed  in 
Pele.  Accordingly  she  resolved  to  show 
them  that  no  such  goddess  existed.  She 
forthwith  announced  that  she  would 
make  her  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano and  openly  defy  Pele. 

When  she  announced  her  intention, 
great  objections  were  made.  Many  be- 
lieved it  meant  instant  death  for  the 
Queen;  and  all  tried  to  persuade  her  not 
to  undertake  such  a  rash  venture. 

But  no  one  could  change  Kapiolani's 
mind.  To  all  their  cries,  she  answered, 
''We  are  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  Al- 
mighty God."  Her  boldness  and  faith 
soon  won  many  to  her  and  when  she  be- 
gan her  journey  to  the  volcano  about 
eighty  travelled  with  her. 

The  journey  was  a  long  one.  For  a 
hundred  miles  she  toiled  over  mountain 
peaks  and  rough  lava  beds,  while  ever 
before  her  was  the  smoking  peak,  with 
its  cloud  by  day  and  its  darting  flames 
by  night. 


During  her  journey  one  of  Pele's 
prophetesses,  weird  and  gaunt,  stopped 
her  and  warned  her  back  in  the,  name  of 
the  goddess.  Holding  before  the  Queen 
a  white  bark-cloth,  she  cried  that  it  was 
a  message  from  Pele  Lusez.  In  reply 
Kapiolani  opened  her  Bible  and  an- 
swered, "I  will  read  you  a  message  from 
my  God." 

On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  crater  she 
picked  up  broken  pieces  of  lava  and 
hurled  them  defiantly  into  the  midst  of 
the  burning  mass  which  rose  and  fell 
and  hissed  and  shot  up  tongues  of  purple 
flame. 

Having  thus  defied  Pele  she  turned  to 
her  awe-stricken  followers  and  in  a  loud 
voice  cried,  "My  God  is  Jehovah.  He  it 
was  who  kindled  these  fires.  I  do  not 
fear  Pele.  The  gods  of  Hawaii  are  \ 
vain!"  | 

Kapiolani  then  bade  her  people  pray. 
Together  they  knelt.    Amidst  the  thun- 
der of  the  volcano  and  the  heat  of  the  ; 
lava   their  voices   rose    in   prayer   and  ! 
praise  to  the  one  true  God.  j 

You  can  imagine  how  the  news  of  this 
brave  act  spread  on  the  island.  Hun-  i 
dreds  danced  with  joy  because  they  were 
free  from  the  rule  of  the  priests  and 
prophets  of  Pele.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Kapiolani  missionaries  taught  and : 
baptized  thousands  of  people.  One 
chief  showed  his  earnestness  and  zeal  by 
building  a  church  that  would  hold  four 
thousand  people. 

To-day  in  Hawaii  there  are  beautiful 
churches  occupied  by  devoted  ministers  I 
and  loyal  people,  who  are  proud  to  tell] 
you  the  story  of  the  beloved  queen. 
Kapiolani.  j 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 

General  Subject :  "  Twelve  Places  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit' 
Lesson  No.  7.    "A  Visit  to  Oregon." 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  pages  199-20Jf 


The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  appear- 
ing in  The  Spirit  of  Missions  as  fol- 
lows: September,  South  Dakota;  Octo- 
ber, Kearney;  November,  Eastern  Okla- 
homa; December,  Wisconsin;  January, 
Minnesota;  February,  North  Dakota; 
March,     Oregon;    April,  Sacramento; 


May,  San  Francisco;  June,  Nevada; 
July,  Utah;  August,  Arizona. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  pur- 
pose and  methods  of  teaching  these  les- 
sons see  the  September  number  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions,  or  send  to  the 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  pamphlet, 
"Missions  in  the  Sunday-school,"  No.  I. 
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Preliminary  Steps 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  found 
Ion  page  199  of  this  issue.  Teachers 
should  read  also  Chapter  V  of  "The 
Conquest  of  the  Continent,""  and  Chap- 
ter VI  of  the  "Conquerors  of  the  Conti- 
nent," or  pages  55-75  in  "Followers  of 
the  Trail." 

Fix  clearly  in  your  mind  the  great 
!  possibilities  of  the  future  if  the  Church 
will  lay  now  a  good  foundation  in  the 
great  West.  Emphasize  in  your  own 
mind  the  thought  that  the  boys  and 
(girls  in  our  Sunday-schools  to-day  will 
have  laid  upon  them^  the  responsibility  of 
actually  doing  this  great  western  work. 
This  thought  should  call  forth  the  teach- 
er's most  earnest  prayers.  To  under- 
stand our  children  and  stir  their  hearts 
|and  wills  so  that  they  will  be  "doers  of 
the  Word"  in  the  near  future  is  a  task 
commanding  our  best  thought  and  en- 
lergy  and  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  pleasure. 

Read  all  the  lesson  material  found 
here,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  the  lesson.  Hints 
given  in  one  division  will  often  help  in 
[the  teaching  of  another  division. 

lAim 

Having  mastered  your  material,  form- 
lulate  your  aim.  With  the  particular 
[needs  of  your  class  in  mind,  work  out  a 
clear,  concise  statement  of  the  general 
lend  which  you  wish  to  attain  in  the  time 
iat  your  disposal.  Here  is  such  an  aim: 
I  will  try  to  make  my  scholars  realize 
Bishop  Scadding's  difficulties  so  that 
they  will  want  to  pray  for  him  and  help 
him!  , 

Points  of  Contact 

A  good  point  of  contact  can  be  made 
by  announcing:  "We  are  going  to  visit 
Oregon  to-day."  Is  Oregon  larger  or 
smaller  than  our  state?  A  comparison 
iof  size  can  be  made  in  a  way  to  hold 
[attention,  if  the  teacher  will  bring  in  a 
itnap  of  the  United  States  with  the  state 
|in  which  the  class  lives  cut  out.  Place 
[the  cut-out  state  on  top  of  Oregon  and 
pompare  their  size.  Use  the  cut-out  state 
[to  convey  the  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
|?reat  West. 

Another  point  of  contact  can  be  made 


by  using  the  first  picture  of  the  article: 
"Where  Rolls  the  Oregon."  Draw  out 
the  feelings  of  the  Indians  depicted  by 
the  statue,  and  connect  with  the  white 
man's  progress  and  the  Indian's  retreat. 
Then  connect  with  the  lesson  by  de- 
scribing Oregon  as  a  land  that  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Indians. 

Another  point  of  contact  can  be 
worked  out  by  a  series  of  review  ques- 
tions as  given  in  the  February  lesson. 
Connect  the  questions  with  the  idea  of 
the  journey  as  it  has  been  traced  on  the 
class  map.  (See  The  Spirit  of  Missions, 
September,  1911,  page  736.) 

I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE  A 
MONTH 

This  brief  lesson  might  best  centre 
around  the  two  characters,  Marcus 
Whitman  and  Bishop  Scadding.  Show 
the  picture  of  Whitman  and  tell  briefly 
the  story  of  his  life  and  ride  to  save  Ore- 
gon. State  how  four  years  after  Whit- 
man's death  the  Episcopal  Church  began 
work  in  the  great  state  for  which  Whit- 
man gave  his  life.  Tell  the  story  of  Dr. 
Nevius  as  one  who  labored  earnestly  to 
plant  the  Church  where  Whitman  had 
blazed  the  trail.  Show  the  remaining 
pictures  of  the  article,  emphasizing  the 
growth  of  the  country  as  seen  in  the 
picture:  "View  of  Portland  and  Mount 
Hood."  Close  the  lesson  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Bishopshack  and  St.  Peter's-in- 
the-Rock,  giving  a  suggestion  of  the 
way  the  bishop  has  to  work  and  of  his 
need  of  our  help  and  prayers. 

II 

TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

The  material  found  in  the  lesson 
article,  "Where  Rolls  the  Oregon,"  page 
199,  falls  into  four  divisions.  One  of 
these  divisions  should  be  taken  each  Sun- 
day. It  should  be  studied  and  presented 
according  to  the  directions  given  in 
Pamphlet  No.  1  as  referred  to  above. 
The  following  outline  and  suggestions 
will  be  found  helpful.  Introduce  each 
lesson  with  some  review  questions,  some 
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on  the  whole  course  and  some  on  the 
last  lesson.  Unite  the  four  divisions  into 
one  general  lesson  by  asking  the  class 
to  state  the  subject  of  the  month's 
lesson. 

THE  OUTLINE 

1.  Oregon  Yesterday  and  To-day 

What  was  the  "Oregon  Country"? 
How  did  it  become  part  of  the  United 
States? 

The  story  of  Marcus  Whitman. 

The  natural  resources  of  Oregon. 

In  working  out  this  lesson,  centre  em- 
phasis on  the  Whitman  story.  Give  it 
out  as  an  assignment  to  the  whole  class. 
It  is  easy  to  secure  material  upon  it  and 
a  general  class  discussion  under  the  guid-. 
ance  of  the  teacher  would  bring  out  the 
history  and  possibilities  of  Oregon. 

2.  Pioneer  Missionaries 

Their  difhculties. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Nevius. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  bell  tower  of  St. 
Peter's. 

Try  to  have  the  class  imagine  what 
early  missionary  work  was  in  this  great 
country.  There  were  no  railroads — no 
wagon  roads — only  trails.  There  were 
few  food  centres.  Clothing  was  home- 
made, and  mostly  of  skins.  Secure  from 
the  class  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Nevius  and 
of  the  "oldest  bell  tower." 

3.  Bishop  Scadding  at  Home 

Portland  and  Bishopcroft. 

Life  at  St.  Helen's  Hall. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

After  reviewing  the  class  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  missionary  work  as  described 
in  the  last  section,  show  the  picture, 
"View  of  Portland  and  Mount  Hood," 
and  contrast  early  conditions  with  con- 
ditions found  to-day.  Call  out  discus- 
sion on  the  changes  in  the  method  of 
travel.  Depict  our  arrival  in  Portland 
and  the  cordial  welcome  from  Bishop 
Scadding  and  the  wonderful  view  from 
his  porch.  Have  him  give  us  an  invita- 
tion to  go  with  him  to  Bandon  Beach 
and  see  the  Bishop's  shack.  Then  go 
with  him  while  he  shows  us  St.  Helen's 
Hall  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 


4.  Bishop  Scadding  at  Play  i 

Life  at  Bandon  Beach,  I 

Stories  of  the  people. 

Service  by  the  seaside. 

The  future  possibilities  of  Oregon,  j 

Emphasize  that  Bishop  Scadding  ai| 
play  is  really  Bishop  Scadding  at  worJc] 
Have  a  scholar  describe  briefly  one  ol 
the  bishop's  journeys  with  Archdeacorj 
Horsfall.  Stress  the  two  stories  in  thc| 
article:  the  lady  who  had  forgotten  the! 
Confession,  and  the  cry  of  neglect,  and 
discuss  why  such  remarks  could  be  made 
and  what  we  need  to  do  to  prevent  their 
being  repeated. 

Do  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  class 
of  boys  the  need  of  Oregon  for  earnest 
laymen  and  self-sacrificing  priests.  Urge 
upon  a  class  of  girls  the  need  of  Oregon 
for  teachers,  nurses,  deaconesses  and! 
parish  visitors,  and  especially  the  West's! 
need  of  good  homes  in  which  thej 
mothers  are  loyal  Ghurchwomen.  | 


A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCEi 
A  MONTH  I 

With  a  whole  Sunday-school  period  alj 
his  disposal,  the  teacher  should  use  all! 
the  material  given  in  the  above  section:! 
"A  Ten-Minute  Lesson  Each  Sunday."| 
The  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  fourj 
sections  would  be  changed;  instead  of 
the  teacher  doing  most  of  the  talking,] 
the  sections  should  be  given  out  to  four! 
members  of  the  class  as  assignments.] 
Each  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  oi 
The  Spirit  of  Missions^  and  the  outline 
of  the  particular  section  assigned  to  him, 

The  lesson  should  open  with  the  re- 
view and  point  of  contact  questions,  as 
have  been  suggested  above.  The  schol- 
ars reporting  on  assignments  should  be 
assisted  by  the  teacher  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  would  start  the  thought  of  the 
class  and  bring  about  discussion. 

Pictures  and  Note-Books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  mounted 
in  the  class  books,  and  such  other  ma- 
terial as  the  members  have  brought. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  IN  CHICAGO 

February  14th,  1912 


THE  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions  in    Chicago — being  the 
first  time  it  ever  assembled  out- 
side the  city  of  New  York — was 
a  conspicuous  one,  not  only  for  this  rea- 
Ison  but  because  of  the  atmosphere  and 
results  of  the  assembly. 

The  Bishop  of  Chicago,  the  dean  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  clergy  and  lay  peo- 
ple of  the  diocese  had  made  excellent 
preparations  to  welcome  the  gathering 
land  make  its  visit  effective.  In  all  the 
leading  churches  on  Sunday,  February 
11th,  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
Board  were  welcomed  as  the  preachers. 
In  addition  to  this  the  city  was  dis- 
tricted, and  special  meetings  held  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  following, 
In  such  a  way  that  ac  a  common  centre 
parishes  could  be  gathered  and  listen  to 
addresses  by  delegated  members  of  the 
Board.  In  this  way  practically  the  whole 
3ity  was  covered  with  the  message  which 
;he  Board  came  to  bring. 

! Another  feature  of  great  value  was  an 
nformal  conference  held  on  Tuesday 
ifternoon,  February  13th,  whereat  the 
llelegates  of  the  Council  for  the  Fifth 
M^issionary  Department  were  invited  to 
issemble  and  meet  the  members  of  the 
Board.  This  conference  had  no  official 
T  legislative  character,  but  for  that  very 
eason  it  offered  the  better  opportunity 
or  direct  consultation  and  suggestion 
\n  many  topics  of  mutual  interest  and 
oncern.  About  thirty  of  the  delegates 
ttended,  practically  all  the  dioceses 
jeing  represented. 

[  The  social  features  of  the  meeting 
j'ere  the  luncheons  served  on  Tuesday 
nd  Wednesday  at  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
reat  dinner  given  by  the  Church  Club 
the  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  night, 
his  last  was  a  wonderful  demon stra- 
on  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Church- 


men of  Chicago,  The  banquet  room  was 
crowded  to  its  limit  and  adjoining 
rooms  were  thrown  open  to  accommodate 
the  demand.  A  thousand  men  and 
women  enjoyed  the  dinner  and  the  stimu- 
lating speeches  which  followed.  Bishop 
Anderson  acted  as  toastmaster;  Bishop 
Lloyd,  Bishop  Greer  and  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Pepper  were  the  speakers. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  assembled 
on  the  morning  of  February  13th,  in 
Lowther  Memorial  Hall,  transacted  the 
necessary  routine  business  and  prepared 
reports  for  presentation  to  the  Board 
on  the  following  day.  Announcement 
was  made  by  the  treasurer  that  the  finan- 
cial situation  had  greatly  improved.  A 
month  ago  he  was  obliged  to  report  that 
the  offerings  were  less  by  some  $5,000 
than  those  of  the  previous  year  at  this 
time.  On  February  1st,  he  was  glad  to 
state  that  not  only  had  this  shortage 
been  made  up,  but  the  amounts  received 
were  $30,000  greater  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  About  $10,000  had  been 
received  in  legacies  and  a  fund  called 
the  George  Worthington  Fund,  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Nebraska, 
amounting  to  $15,000,  the  interest  to  be 
used  for  work  in  China  and  among  the 
Colored  people,  had  been  received  and 
transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Trust 
Funds. 

On  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Han- 
kow Miss  Grace  Hutchins  was  appointed 
as  teacher  in  St.  Hilda's  School, 
Wuchang,  the  appointment  to  take  ef- 
fect on  March  1st. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  the 
famine  situation  in  China,  and  the  as- 
sistance which  the  Board  should  give  in 
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connection  therewith ;  also  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  general  missionary  maga- 
zine, to  be  published  by  a  committee  of 
several  Boards,  and  to  present  the  com- 
mon features  of  the  work.  Upon  this 
matter  a  final  decision  was  not  reached. 

The  Meetina  of  the  Board 

The  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  Febru- 
ary 14th,  was  preceded  by  a  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Bishop 
Lloyd  was  celebrant,  assisted  by  the  Eev. 
P.  J.  Clark.  At  the  close  of  this  service 
the  Board  assembled  in  the  Lowther 
Memorial  Hall. 

On  roll  call  it  was  found  that  twenty- 
seven  members  were  present,  represent- 
ing all  parts  of  the  country  and  every 
missionary  department  except  one.  Also 
Bishops  Anderson,  White  and  Webb, 
Brent  and  Toll,  and  the  Eev.  J.  E. 
Curzon,  Secretary  of  the  Fifth  Depart- 
ment, were  present. 

Early  in  the  session  great  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Bishop 
Doane,  of  Albany,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Board,  and  through  many  years  its  de- 
voted chairman.  All  realized  with  what 
effort  Bishop  Doane  had  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Chicago,  in  order  that  he  might 
show  his  sympathy  with  the  Board's 
work,  and  his  approval  of  the  plan  which 
carried  its  meetings  into  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

At  this  time  a  motion  was  introduced 
opening  the  doors  to  clergymen  and  lay- 
men not  members  of  the  Board  who 
might  happen  to  be  present.  Several 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  more  intimately 
with  the  methods  of  administering  the 
ChurcVs  Mission. 

The  Board  listened  to  the  report  of 
the  treasurer  and  received  reports  from 
the  Council  of  Advice  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Council  of  Advice  re- 
ported at  some  length  upon  the  question 
of  the  continued  publication  of  "Ac- 
knowledgments" in  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions,   After  a  thorough  study  of  the 


matter,  during  which  inquiry  was  mad( 
into  the  practice  of  other  Boards  am 
their  experience  in  discontinuing  sucl 
publication  in  their  periodicals,  tb 
Council  recommended  and  the  Boarc 
adopted  the  following: 

Whereas  all  moneys  received  b; 
the  Treasurer,  whether  for  the  appro 
priations  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  o" 
for  special  purposes,  are  immediately 
acknowledged  by  mail; 

Whereas  all  moneys  received  by 
the  Treasurer  on  account  of  the  ap 
propriations  are  also  acknowledged  ii 
the  monthly  apportionment  state 
ments ; 

Whereas  the  totals  received  fron 
each  congregation,  whether  for  th 
appropriations  of  the  Board  of  Mis 
sions,  or  for  special  purposes,  are  alsc} 
acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  yea:j 
in  the  Annual  Tables  of  Contribu 
tions ;  j 

Whereas  the  present  method  o: 
acknowledging  gifts  in  the  monthly 
issues  of  The  Spirit  of  Mission; 
costs  approximately  $4,000  at  thi 
present  time,  and  costs  more  year  byj 
year  as  the  gifts  increase:  | 

Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  o:; 
the  Board  the  acknowledgment  b; 
mail,  through  the  monthly  apportion, 
ment  statements,  and  through  the  Anj 
nual  Tables  is  a  sufficient  safeguart 
for  the  Treasurer's  Department;  anij 

Further  Resolved:  That  the  pub| 
lication  of  acknowledgments  in  Th  ! 
Spirit  of  Missions  be  discontinue' 
after  the  March  number,  it  beinij 
understood  that  care  would  be  takeij 
to  keep  the  Church  informed  througjj 
The  Spirit  of  Missions  each  monti^ 
of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  t 
the  Board  a  report  concerning  th 
Hooker  School  in  Mexico  City,  advisinii 
that  the  action  of  the  Board  concernin;) 
this  institution  taken  at  the  Decembe' 
meeting  be  rescinded;  that  the  amounj 
by  which  the  building  fund  had  been  de{( 
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pleted  through  payment  of  rent  be  re- 
stored, and  that  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  be 
j  directed  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
ithe  building-. 

Another  important  matter  brought  be- 
fore the  Board  was  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment in  Kuling,  China,  of  a  school 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  proposed  plan  had  been 
received  from  missionaries  in  the  field, 
I  Bishop  Boots  being  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  Board  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  it  is  desirable  that  a  school 
:     for  the  children  of  American  mis- 
sionaries of  all  communions,  and  such 
other  residents  of  China  as  desire  to 
!     take    advantage    of    it,    should  be 
;     speedily  established;  that  Kuling  is 
the  most  central  and  satisfactory  lo- 
cation  for  such  a  school. 
'        Further    Resolved:    That  Bishop 
Boots  be  informed  that  this  Board 
will  make  an  appropriation  available 
September  1st,  1912,  of  $1,500,  toward 
meeting  the  special  expenses  of  the 
school  for  the  first  year,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  September  1st,  1912, 
I     for  its  running  expenses. 

Further  Resolved:  That  this 
Board  request  other  American  mis- 
sion boards  having  work  in  Central 
China,  and  especially  the  Presby- 
terian Foreign  Board,  the  Yale  Mis- 
sion, the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
I  the  United  Evangelical  Mission 
Board,  to  join  it  in  securing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  and  making 
appropriation  for  its  initial  expenses 
and  running  expenses. 

Further  Resolved:  That  this 
Board  approves  of  the  plan  for  the 
control  of  the  school  and  the  selec- 
tion of  instructors,  as  outlined  in  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  tempor- 
ary Board  of  Managers. 

Further  Resolved:  That  the  tem- 
porary Board  of  Managers  be  in- 
formed that  in  the  opinion  of  this 


Board  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  Missionary  Body  to  pro- 
vide the  cost  of  the  site  already  se- 
cured, and  requests  the  temporary 
Board  of  Managers  to  take  steps 
toward  that  end. 

A  preliminary  report  was  received 
concerning  the  mission  in  Haiti,  and 
notice  was  given  that  the  Haitien 
Church  had  decided  to  relinquish  au- 
tonomy and  asked  to  be  received  as  a 
missionary  district.  Certain  suggestions 
upon  the  matter  were  discussed  and  di- 
rected to  be  forwarded  to  the  House  of 
Bishops. 

The  next  matter  brought  up  was  the 
condition  of  St.  Mark's  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  people,  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  The  Eev.  J.  A.  Van  Hoose,  a 
former  mayor  of  Birmingham,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  school,  ad- 
dressed the  Board,  stating  the  critical 
situation  in  which  it  stood,  and  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  carry 
it  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
the  Board  seemed  to  feel  unable  to  grant 
this  request,  though  it  greatly  desired  to 
do  so.  At  this  juncture  a  layman  arose 
and  announced  that  two  lay  members  of 
the  Board  were  so  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Van  Hoose  that  they  would 
personally  make  up  the  amount  needed. 

Two  committees  then  reported — one  on 
the  change  of  date  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
the  other  on  the  apportionment  for 
1912-13.  The  former  committee  found 
that  any  change  of  date  in  the  present 
year  was  impossible,  but  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  considering  and  reporting  still 
further  upon  the  possibility  of  making 
the  fiscal  year  of  1913  begin  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  instead  of  September  1st.  The 
apportionment  committee  reported  a 
resolution  that  the  amount  asked  of  the 
Church  next  year  be  the  same  as  the  ap- 
portionment now  in  force.  Both  these 
reports  were  accepted  and  the  resolutions 
they  contained  were  adopted. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  Audit- 
ing Committee  reported.  Missionaries 
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from  the  field  were  then  introduced. 
The  address  of  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Littell, 
just  returned  from  Hankow,  who  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  siege  of  Wuchang, 
made  a  profound  impression.  E-arely 
has  the  Board  been  so  moved.  So 
convinced  was  the  Board  of  the 
tremendous  opportunity  in  China  of- 
fered by  the  outcome  of  the  revolution 
and  of  the  Church's  call  to  rise  to  her 
privilege  in  the  matter,  that  a  resolution 
was  passed  looking  toward  the  securing 
of  special  gifts  amounting  to  $200,000, 
outside  of  the  apportionment,  in  order  to 
equip  the  Church  in  China  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity. 

Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  then  addressed  the  Board,  ex- 
pressing the  gratification  and  encourage- 
ment which  he  felt  at  the  action  just 
taken,  which  would  cause  every  foreign 
mission  field  to  take  courage  at  such  evi- 
dence of  hopeful  leadership  and  sagacity. 
He  outlined  some  of  the  special  things 
recently  accomplished  in  the  Philippines, 
and  told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Washington  then  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Immigration,  asking  that  it  be  continued 
in  order  that  it  might  at  a  later  meeting 
present  concrete  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  also  presented  a  report  on  the 
work  among  the  Indians  and  made  the 
same  motion. 

A  resolution  was  then  introduced  ex- 
pressing the  gratification  of  the  Board 
and  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hos- 
pitality shown  by  Chicago,  and  of  the 
special  effort  made  by  the  bishop,  clergy 
and  lay  people  in  forwarding  and  mak- 
ing effective  the  work  of  the  Board. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  bringing 
to  a  close  a  session  notable  not  only  for 
the  place  wherein  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  held,  but  for  the  wide 
outlook  and  courageous  leadership  mani- 
fested in  the  legislation  enacted. 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all 
who  attended  that  the  experiment  of 
holding  sessions  elsewhere  than  in  New 
York  had  been  amply  justified. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  TORTELLA 
HALL  .  i 

Miss  Margaretta  Grider,  who  succeeded  Miss 
Farthing  at  Tortella  Hall,  Nenana,  Alaska, 
writes  on  January  5th  : 

WE  have  had  a  splendid  Christmas- 
much  anxiety  and  nerve-strain,: 
but  less  drinking  and  gambling  than 
there  has  been  in  the  village  for  years.! 
Mr.  Betticher  was  here  from  December  I 
23d  until  January  4th.  It  was  fine  hav- 
ing him.  Besides  the  Christmas  ser- 
vices he  had  church  every  day,  with  in- 
struction for  some  of  the  people  who  do 
not  have  missionaries  during  the  year.  ! 

The  people  began  returning  a  fort- 
night before  Christmas.  You  know  they 
are  off  hunting  and  fishing  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Some  of  the  Shushitua  peo- 
ple came  for  the  first  time — long-haired, 
primitive-looking  people  who  have  not 
seen  a  mission  in  ten  years.  They  said 
they  wanted  "the  light."  Mr.  Betticher 
prepared  some  of  them  for  baptism, 
using  as  many  as  three  interpreters,  andj 
on  Sunday  last  fourteen  of  them  were; 
brought  to  the  font  and  baptized.  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  interestmg  it  was. 
They  were  very  poor,  and  our  Indians 
shared  everything  they  had  with  them.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
anxieties — the  runaw?iy  boys  who  have 
to  be  gone  after  at  all  hours  of  the 
night;  or  how  Mr.  Betticher  caught  the| 
chief  himself  "making  medicine"  (a  very' 
horrible  practice)  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  and  others  will  be  punished 
by  having  their  crosses  taken  from  them 
for  a  time — the  cross  that  Bishop  Eowe 
gives  at  confirmation,  and  which  they 
wear  constantly  and  cherish. 

As  for  the  children's  Christmas,  it  wasj 
lovely.  I  have  never  seen  such  wild  ex-j 
citement  in  my  life  as  they  made  over; 
their  stockings  and  gifts.  | 

^  ! 

THE  other  day,  while  in  Chicago,] 
Bishop  Kowe  received  a  telegram: 
from  the  congregation  at  Seward,  | 
Alaska,  reading:  "Our  bazaar  just  fin-j 
ished.  Eeceipts  $1,752;  temperature  72 
degrees  below."  | 
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MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging    missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

I.  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Joy 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  560 
West  157th  Street,  New  York. 

I  III.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
i5th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

p.  C. 

[  IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  care  of  the 
^ev.  C.  B.  W^ilmer,  D.D.,  412  Courtland 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
[itreet,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
ivenue,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312, 
'opeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  P.  O.  Box 
39,  Berkeley,  Gal. 

Alaska 

Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare,  of  Tigara. 
China 

[ankow  : 

1  Rev.  C.  F.  Lindstrom,  of  Kiukiang. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Lindstrom,  of  Kiukiang. 

Miss  E.  P.  Barber,  of  Anking. 
I  Deaconess  Edith  Hart,  of  Hankow. 

Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 

Japan 

|yoto: 

Rev.  K.  Hayakawa,  of  Osaka. 

I  The  Philippines 

Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves,  of  Baguio. 


Nevada 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  D.  Robinson,  D.D. 

Spokane 
Rt.  Rev.  L.  H.  Wells,  D.D. 

Utah 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Spalding,  D.D. 
Virginia 

Rev.  George  P.  Mayo  (Mountain 
Work). 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent  of  the 
American  Church  Institute,  416  Lafay- 
ette Street,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
groes, 416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

A  STUDENTS'  CONFERENCE 

ON  March  15th,  16th  and  17th,  a  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Christian  Association,  to 
which  all  members  of  the  faculty,  alumni 
and  undergraduates  of  the  colleges  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  who  are 
Churchmen  are  invited.  The  university 
has  thrown  open  its  dormitories  and 
fraternity  houses  for  the  entertainment 
of  delegates  without  expense  other  than 
a  nominal  registration  fee  of  $1,  pro- 
vided notice  of  attendance  is  sent  before 
March  10th.  The  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Howard  Houston 
Hall.  Among  the  speakers  are  the  Bish- 
ops of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  the 
Provost  of  the  University,  George  Whar- 
ton Pepper,  ll.d.^  and  Professor  Bald- 
win, of  Columbia  University.  Further 
information  may  be  had  from  the 
Church  Secretary,  J.  K.  Shryock,  Hous- 
ton Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING  TI 

Alaska 

Miss  Rose  Fullerton,  of  Ketchikan, 
retired  December  1st  and  Bishop  Rowe 
appointed  in  her  place  Miss  Louise 
Mead,  of  Seattle. 

Miss  Barbara  O'Connor,  who  left 
Seattle  on  September  2d,  arrived  at 
Iditarod  on  October  5th,  after  a  very 
hard  trip. 

Cuba 

Miss  Sarah  Wayne  Ashhurst,  who 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  26th, 
arrived  at  Santiago  on  February  3d. 

Hankow 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Roots  the 
appointment  of,  Miss  Grace  Hutchins,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  approved  by  the 
Board  at  its  meeting  of  February  14th. 

The  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  having  been 
granted  a  special  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hankow,  sailed  from  Shang- 
hai by  the  steamer  "Persia"  on  Janu- 
ary 8th;  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
February  2d,  and  reached  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  the  14th. 

Mr.  John  A.  Wilson,  Jr.,  returning 
after  regular  furlough,  left  his  home  at 
East  Radford,  Va.,  on  January  31st  and 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
"Tenyo  Maru"  on  February  6th. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Wood,  of  Wu- 
chang, who  is  on  anticipated  furlough, 
sailed  from  Shanghai  by  the  steamer 
"Monteagle"  on  January  2d;  arrived  at 
Vancouver  on  the  21st  and  at  her  home, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  about  two  weeks  later. 

Mexico 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Mexico  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Remington,  who  has 
been  employed  at  Torreon,  was  accepted 
by  the  Council  of  Advice  to  date  from 
December  1st,  and  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Eugene  F.  Bigler,  who  has  been 
employed  at  Monterey,  was  accepted  by 
Bishop  Aves  and  the  Council  of  Advice 
tol  date  from  February  4th. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Karcher,  of  Guadala- 
jara, has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
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by  Bishop  Aves  because  of  ill  health! 
and  his  appointment  of  Miss  Peters  ii! 
her  place  was  approved  by  the  Execu, 
tive  Committee  on  February  13th. 

Porto  Rico 

Bishop  Van  Buren,  who  has  retire^ 
from  the  work  in  Porto  Rico,  sailer 
from  San  Juan  by  the  steamer  "Cara 
cas"  on  February  17th  and  arrived  a 
New  York  on  the  22d. 

Shanghai 

The  Rev.  John  Monro  Banister  Gii 
of  Nanking  and  Miss  Alethea  Wyma 
Tracy  were  married  on  February  7th,  a! 
Shanghai,  China. 

The  Philippines 

Bishop  Brent,  returning  to  The  Philip 
pines  by  way  of  the  United  States,  saile| 
from  Hamburg  by  the  steamer  "Kaiseri' 
Auguste  Victoria"  on  January  27th  an 
arrived  at  New  York  on  February  6tli 
He  is  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  by  thi 
"Chiyo  Maru"  on  March  27th  fc! 
Manila.  | 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gibson  has  retired  b( 
cause  of  approaching  marriage.  j 

Tokyo 

The  Rev.  J.  Armistead  Welbourn,  r( 
turning  after  regular  furlough,  left  h 
home  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Februar 
I3th,  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  b 
the  "Shinyo  Maru"  on  the  28th. 

Mr.  George  Rust  Bedinger  and  famil 
sailed  from  Yokohama  on  January  3d. 

Mr,  Percy  A.  Smith  has  been  tran 
ferred  to  the  Kyoto  District.  His  a] 
pointment  becomes  effective  on  April  h 

Wuhu 

The  Rev.  Frans  E.  Lund,  on  regul; 
furlough,  sailed  from  Shanghai  by  tl 
steamer  "Monteagle"  on  January  2d:  a 
rived  at  Vancouver  on  the  21st  ar 
reached  his  wife's  home  at  Hamilto 
Ontario,  Can.,  on  the  26th  of  the  san 
month. 
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I  HIROSAKI  AND  ITS  MISSIONS 

By  A.  T.  Wall 


THE  Church  Sunday-school  con- 
tinues big,  and  is  more  persist- 
ently so  than  ever.  They  do  not 
drop  olf  after  Christmas.  Mr. 
Ambler  said  the  other  day  that  he  con- 
\  sidered  this  our  most  important  work. 

I  wish  you  had  seen  our  big  company 
I  of  children,  and  two  young  men  besides 
— ^there  were  seventy  in  all — at  Owani, 
the  station  below  here,  where  two  of  the 
teachers  and  I  went  this  afternoon.  They 
were  only  too  glad  to  listen,  and,  packed 
as  they  were  in  those  rooms,  they  were 
quiet  and  attentive.  The  speaker  told 
them  of  the  misunderstanding  the  people 

i'had  in  Japan,  in  the  old  days,  about 
Christianity,  of  the  ignorance  there  still 
is  of  this  teaching,  which  is  always 
honest,  which  teaches  the  necessity  of 
i doing  good  and  only  good  to  others;  how 
I  foolish  it  is  to  hold  out  against  this 
I  great  gift!  He  spoke  so  simply  and 
seemed  so  close  to  each  one,  as  if  he 
[were  just  sitting  down  and  having  a  per- 
sonal talk  with  each  separately.  By  the 
I  fire  sat  two  young  men — they  had  come 
two  miles  to  listen.  One  had  come  for 
the  first  time,  the  other  had  been  be- 
jfore.  His  oldest  brother  had  been  one 
;of  my  first  pupils  in  Aomori,  where  he 
I  was  attending  the  (Normal  School.  His 
I  relatives  lived  in  Hirosaki  and  he  was 
[afterward  confirmed  there.  He  died  over 
ithree  years  ago.  The  young  man  who 
pame  to  the  class  at  Owani  to-day  is  the 
j  lext  brother.  His  father  told  him,  when 
le  found  that  he  was  interested  in  the 
30oks  which  his  brother  had  cared  for  so 


much,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  his 
becoming  a  Christian  if  he  wished  to 
do  so.  Now  he  had  begun  to  come  regu- 
larly and  has  just  brought  this  friend 
who  wants  to  become  a  Christian  too. 
He  asked  Kudo  San  to-day  if  he  would 
not  please  write  him  letters  in  between, 
so  that  he  might  understand  faster. 

On  Saturday  night  I  had  my  men's 
class.  Each  one  took  part  in  the  re- 
ligious service,  giving  the  Christmas 
story.  Then  we  had  an  English  as  well 
as  a  Japanese  hymn,  and  a  carol  after 
the  tree  w^v.*  lighted;  then  supper  for 
the  seventeen  men.  There  are  some  who 
are  attending  the  Church  services. 
Some,  unfortunately,  live  so  far,  that 
their  school,  as  teachers  or  pupils,  gives 
them  no  leisure;  but  they  do  not  forget, 
and  that  is  a  great  deal. 

The  longer  I  stay,  the  more  people  I 
come  to  know,  and  the  greater  needs  of 
various  kinds.  I  do  not  want  them 
foreignized,  but  I  do  want  them  to  be 
clean,  wholesome  and  true.  I  want  them 
to  love  their  country,  and  to  be  loyal 
and  reverence  the  best  that  is  in  her; 
and  so  will  they  the  more  truly  reverence 
God,  when  they  hear  about  Him;  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  that  I  know  of  to 
teach  them  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
their  and  our  God  and  Saviour  is  by 
being  sincere  in  our  relations  with  them, 
in  our  promises.  Make  them  always  sure 
that  they  can  rely  upon  us;  but  vacilla- 
tion and  changeableness  and  holding  out 
expectations  with  no  purpose  to  perform 
will  mean  disaster. 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  MITO 


By  A.  H. 

MITO  is  much  the  same  as  it 
was  three  years  ago.  The 
town  is  improving  all  the 
time,  I  think. 
We  have  some  new  Christians,  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  have  removed  else- 
where. Our  Bible-woman  left  us  rather 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  September,  hav- 
ing given  up  working,  and  now  we  have 
quite  a  bright  little  woman  who  was  with 
Deaconess  Klemm,  at  Yamagata.  She 
graduated  only  last  spring,  so  is  still 
new  to  the  work,  but  she  seems  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  I  hope,  in  being  a 

HOW  TO  MAKE  USE 

STOP 

A UNITED     Offering  missionary 
had  an  unexpected  chance  to 
make  a  visit  home,  but  missing 
connections  on   the   way  was 
forced  to  spend  six  hours  of  her  precious 
holiday  in  a  railroad  and  mill  centre. 
This  is  how  she  found  her  reward. 

"I  bethought  me  of  several  of  our  fam- 
ilies who  had  come  to  these  mills,  and 
went  out  to  look  for  them.  I  found  one 
who  had  started  a  Sunday-school  in  their 
own  house  for  the  people  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  members  of  this  family 
work  hard  in  the  mill  all  the  week,  and 
on  Sundays,  being  anxious  to  help  others 
find  what  they  have  found,  do  all  they  can 
to  bring  their  neighbors  nearer  to  God. 

"The  first  of  this  family  to  come  into 
the  Church  came  first  to  the  clubs  and 
night-school  which  were  started  five  or 
more  years  ago.  She  was  baptized  and 
confirmed.  Afterwards  an  elder  brother 
and  sister  came,  then  another  sister  and 
their  mother,  then  the  obstinate  father, 
and  finally  the  two  young  children,  and 
now  they  are  all  working  for  the  Mas- 
ter. I  feel  so  thankful  for  that  visit. 
Then  I  went  to  a  hospital  where  one  of 
my  Sunday-school  class  is  in  training 
for  a  nurse.   She  was  on  duty,  but  was 
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blessing  to  the  people,  will  be  much  | 
blessed  herself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chappell  are  staying  here, 
and  we  are  all  very  happy  together  in 
the  work.  We  have  a  splendid  Sunday- 
school  at  Ota.  Last  Sunday  over  ninety 
children  came,  and  we  are  all  so  glad  to 
have  the  organ,  which  came  to  us 
through  the  Auxiliary.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  to  the  work,  and  is  such  a  help 
in  teaching  the  children  to  sing.  I  am  just 
back  from  Moribka,  where  I  have  been 
for  a  woman's  meeting.  We  had  a  very 
nice  time,  with  several  women  and  girls.  ^ 

OF  AN  UNWELCOME 
OVER 

permitted  to  see  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  our  pleasure  was  mutual,  I  am  sure. 
The  balance  of  the  six  hours  (which  after 
all  were  not  so  long  as  I  had  anticipated)  [ 
was  pleasantly  spent  with  our  diocesan  i 
treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.'' 

A  CORRECTION 

IN  the  July  number  of  The  Spirit  of  j 
Missions,  page  588,  there  is  given  | 
an  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  life  andl 
work  of  Miss  Lydia  Mary  Fay.    A  cor- 
respondent    from    Hagerstown,     Md.,  | 
writes  of  this  paper:  j 
"It  stated  that  Miss  Eay  was  a  Vir-  , 
ginian,  but  in  this  New  York  is  losing  : 
some  of  her  glory,  for  Miss  Fay  was  a 
New  York  woman,  born  and  educated— 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.    She  lived  i 
many  years  in  Virginia,  and  was  my! 
mother's   governess   in   Ale:^andria.  Ij 
believe  all  the  years  of  Miss  Fay's  teach- 
ing in  Virginia  were  spent  in  our  family. 
My  mother  married  Dr.  A.  S.  Mason,  of 
Fredericksburg,    Va.,    and  afterwards 
lived  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  Miss 
Fay  visited  us  on  her  only  missionary 
furlough.    I  was  a  small  child,  but  I  re- 
member her  and  her  Chinese  Testament 
distinctly." 
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AN  INDIAN  PATIENT 


WE  hear  from  our  United  Of- 
fering missionary  in  the 
Church  Home  and  Hos- 
pital, Orlando,  of  two  In- 
dian patients.  Mrs.  Cooper  writes: 
"Amongst  our  patients  the  last  quarter 
were  two  Indians  from  the  Everglades, 
one,  'Luennce  Tiger,'  a  young  Indian 
woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  been 
suffering  and  unable  to  walk  for  three 


years.  She  was  with  us  two  months,  and 
left  us  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  able  to 
walk  and  care  for  herself.  The  other,  an 
Indian  man,  leaves  us  to-morrow,  very 
much  improved,  though,  being  an  in- 
curable case,  he  will  never  be  quite  well, 
but  his  condition  is  much  better  for  the 
treatment  he  has  received.  He  returns  to 
his  people,  much  elated,  and  with  many 
praises  for  the  'pale  faces'  as  he  calls  us." 


A  VENTURE  OF  FAITH 


THE  new  president  of  the  Albany 
branch  lately  suggested  a  meet- 
ing with  herself  of  Auxiliary 
managers  of  the  four  archdea- 
onries  of  the  diocese.   A  fellow  diocesan 
officer  suggested  that  the  meeting  might 
36  enlarged  by  a  delegate  from  each  par- 
h.  The  Secretary  of  the  Auxiliary  pro- 
ounded  the  idea  of  a  four  days'  visit  in 
Ibany  from  Miss  Lindley  and  herself, 
ith  the  diocesan  officers  and  two  mem- 
ers  of  each  parish — one  representing  the 
/Voman's  Auxiliary,  the  other  its  Junior 
)epartment. 

j  From  these  various  suggestions  de- 
leloped  the  "Conference   on  Missions 
ptudy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
n's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
a  the  Albany  Diocesan  Branch." 
The  president  of  the  branch  appointed 
committee  consisting  of  one  of  the 
lice-presidents,  the  corresponding  secre- 
iry,  the  treasurer  and  the  Junior  secre- 
iry,  to  undertake  the  matter.    A  sub- 
)mmittee   of    some    twenty  members, 
orking  '  under    Mrs,    Gardiner,  the 
mghter  of  Bishop  Doane,-  was  also  ap- 
pinted  for  the  work  required  within 
I  e  city  of  Albany  itself, 
i  A  notice  was  sent  out,  which  read  as 
jUows : 

I  The  Albany  Diocesan  Branch  of  the 
j  Oman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
iissions  will  hold  a  series  of  study 
isses  and  conferences,  led  by  Mies 


Emery  and  Miss  Lindley,  in  Albany,  be- 
ginning with  a  Celebration  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, on  Tuesday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 6th,  at  9:30,  and  lasting  four  days. 

Each  parish  is  requested  to  send  one 
or  two  delegates  who  will  attend  all 
conferences.  Entertainment  furnished 
for  the  four  days. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  requests 
that  the  Clergy  give  notice  of  these 
meetings,  on  Sundays,  January  28th 
and  February  4th. 

The  invitation  was  extended  beyond 
the  two  from  a  parish  to  all  who  would 
come;  railroad  fares  were  offered,  and 
were  paid  for  some  twenty  visitors ;  forty- 
nine  guests  were  entertained  in  hotels, 
boarding-houses  and  private  homes;  a 
very  simple  luncheon  was  served  each 
day  by  the  entertaining  parish,  and  at 
four  o'clock  tea  was  served  in  the  home 
of  some  member — on  the  last  day  at  the 
bishop's  house. 

The  cost  of  fares,  entertainment  at 
boarding-houses  and  hotels,  printing, 
postage  and  incidentals,  apart  from 
luncheons  and  teas,  amounted  to  nearly 
$17  0.  About  four  hundred  different  women 
shared  more  or  less  in  the  opportunity 
offered.  They  came  from  fifty-four 
parishes  and  missions  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  interests  of  each  day  centred  in  a 
different  parish  —  the  Cathedral,  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Andrew's. 
This  had  the  advantage  of  enlisting  the 
personal  co-operation  of  more  of  the 
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clergy  and  a  iiiucli  larger  number  of 
their  people,  than  if  everything  had 
centred  in  one  place. 

Each  day  began  with  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, followed  by  a  class,  conducted 
by  Miss  Lindley,  on  the  "Why  and  How 
of  Foreign  Missions." 

At  noon  of  the  first  day  the  bishop 
himself  read  prayers;  on  the  other  days 
the  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  parish. 

After  the  early  luncheon  followed  a 
daily  conference  on  "Growth:  The  En- 
largement of  the  Auxiliary,"  "Giving: 
The  Apportionment  and  the  United  Of- 
fering," "Gaining:  The  Young  Women 
and  the  Older  Girls,"  "What  Shall  Be 
the  Outcome  of  this  Endeavor?" 


On  three  nights  out  of  the  four  mis- 
sionary meetings  were  held,  each  iii  a 
different  place,  with  the  Auxiliary  sec- 
retaries as  speakers;  on  the  other  night 
there  was  a  service  in  Grace  Church, 
Albany,  and  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Burleson 
preached.  The  parishes  holding  meet- 
ings were  Christ  Church,  Hudson; 
Christ  Church,  Troy,  and  St.  George's, 
Schenectady. 

The  "outcome  of  the  endeavor"  we 
cannot  undertake  to  tell,  but  we  present 
this  sketch  of  it,  that  other  branches 
may  know  of  it,  and  some  may  ask  them- 
selves and  us,  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing the  Auxiliary  life  of  their  own 
branch :  "Why  may  we  not  also  venture  ?" 


CANVASSING  AGAIN 


Louisiana:  I  am  dividing  the  package 
of  leaflets  from  the  Missions  House 
into  packages,  so  that  each  New  Or- 
leans branch  shall  have  one  of  each 
leaflet  for  each  of  its  members,  and 
then  will  give  them  to  the  delegate  of 
each  of  the  city  branches, at  the  monthly 
meeting  in  February,  urging  that  each 
branch  secretary  send  for  what  num- 
ber her  branch  decides  on  to  use  in  its 
canvass  for  new  members.  St.  Paul's 
has  already  been  canvassing,  and  re- 
ports thirty-six  new  members.  Mt. 
Olivet  will  be  glad  to  have  one  each  for 
each  of  the  members  there.  Eight  of 
them  are  soon  going  canvassing,  in- 
tending tO;  see  ten  persons  each.  I  sent 
one  each  to  a  devoted  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary woman  in  Baton  Rouge,  St. 
James's  Parish,  and  the  same  to  the 
delegate,  and  they  wish  fifty  each  of 
each  leaflet  and  of  the  midday  prayer 
card.  Will  you  please  send  also  twenty- 
four  of  Mr.  Gray's  leaflet,  "The  Mission 
Study  Class:  What  Is  It?  How  Or- 
ganize It?"  Our  president  visited  this 
branch  and  they  were  much  helped. 
Two  study  classes  were  begun,  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  one  hun- 
dred United  Offering  boxes  were  re- 
quested. The  women  of  our  colored 
parish  in  New  Orleans  are  also  eager  to 
have  a  study  class. 


Last  Tuesday  the  woman's  mission- 
ary society  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Or-, 
leans,  had  an  informal  tea  in  the  par- 
ish house,  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth! 
anniversary,  and  its  two  months  as! 
a  Woman's  Auxiliary,  though  it  has! 
sent  its  work  through  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  diocese.  To  this  we 
invited  the  wife  of  the  bishop  and  of| 
each  rector  in  New  Orleans,  the  officers 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  diocesan 
branch,  the  Junior  Auxiliary  andj 
Babies'  Branch  and  the  President  ot| 
each  parish  branch  in  New  Orleans,  th€| 
parish  branch  of  Trinity  and  the  whole j 
congregation.  The  rector's  wife  Intro- j 
duced  the  president  of  the  diocesarl 
branch,  who  gave  us  an  Auxiliary  tallij 
before  the  tea,  and  a  charter  member; 
gave  us  a  tiny  resume  of  the  woman's; 
missionary  society.  It  was  delightful 
I  am  a  charter  member,  and  I  remem-j 
ber  your  coming  to  help  us  begin  th^i 
Louisiana  branch.  In  that  year,  too 
we  met  in  Trinity  Church. 

Pennsylvania:  In  a  Philadelphia 
chapel,  with  870  communicants,  eigh 
teen  women  went  out,  two  by  two,  t(j 
canvass.  The  weather  was  terrible,  hu  | 
sixteen  new  members  of  the  Auxiliary  { 
registered  at  the  last  meeting,  with  onl: 
one-half  of  the  parish  canvassed,  and  i^^ 
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was  a  more  spiritual  meeting  than  the 
branch  had  ever  had. 

Alabama:  Did  I  write  you  that  our 
chapter  had  doubled  in  membership? 
I  wasi  mistaken,  it  is  nearly  quadrupled, 
and  we  are  still  working.  We  have  a 
mission  study  class  which  meets  every 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  while  an  educa- 
tion in  missions,  like  other  kinds  of 
education,  is  rather  slow  and  sometimes 
discouraging,  we  are  sure  that  much 
'good  will  be  done. 

i  Western  New  York:  Our  little  branch 
lof  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  in  a  parish 
of  nearly  500  communicants,  of  which 
I  have  been  president  for  seventeen 
years,  and  which  has  struggled  along 
(with  a  membership  of  about  eighteen 
or  twenty,  with  about  five  or  six  regular 
attendants,  now  has  a  membership  of 
iseventy — all  accomplished  through  a 
personal  visitation  from  house  to  house 
Df  the  rector's  wife  and  myself,  and  we 
ire  not  through  yet. 

I 

North  Carolina:  We  think  our  can- 
rass  had  very  good  results.  We  found 
},000  women  connected  with  the  differ- 
)nt  religious  bodies,  of  whom  1,043 
^'ere  already  members  of  some  mission- 
iry  society.  Three  new  missionary  so- 
'ieties  were  organized,  where  there  had 
)een  none  before,  and  two  were  reor- 
ganized on  a  more  business-like  basis, 
bne  hundred  and  fourteen  new  mem- 
bers were  secured.  In  our  own  Church, 
Ive  had  just  made  an  every-member 
anvass,  and  out  of  200  women,  eighty- 
Ijour  were  already  enrolled  in  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary.  Seven  new  members 
vere  added  to  these,  making  nearly  50 
ler  cent,  of  our  women  as  active  mem- 
bers in  the  Auxiliary.  There  was  much 
nterest  shown  in  missions  everywhere 
:he  canvassers  went,  and  a  large  num- 
er  of  young  married  women  with  little 
hildren  said  they  would  join  as  soon 
iS  their  home  duties  would  permit. 


WANTED,  IN  JAPAN 

\MISSIONAEY  on  furlough  writes: 
"Bishop  McKim  has  bid  me  try  to 
et  new  recruits,  for  we  are  so  short- 
ianded." 


THE  FEBRUARY 
CONFERENCE 

THE  officers'  conference  for  Febru- 
ary opened  at  10  o'clock.  Miss 
Benson,  president  of  the  Long 
Island  branch,  presided.  The 
attendance  was  representative  of  nine 
dioceses;  the  Connecticut  branch  having 
4  officers  present;  Long  Island,  5  (1 
Junior) ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Newark,  3  (1 
Junior)  ;  New  J ersey,  1 ;  New  York,  9 
(1  Junior);  Pennsylvania,  4;  Ehode 
Island,  1.  There  were  visitors  also  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  president  of  the  Long  Island 
branch  reported  a  special  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Harvey  Officer,  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross;  the  subject 
being,  "The  Labor  of  Prayer,"  and  a 
large  part  of  the  meeting  being  devoted 
to  Intercession.  The  New  York  Foreign 
Committee  reported  a  series  of  meetings 
planned,  in  which  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  dele- 
gates, who  worked  up  some  special  sub- 
ject assigned  to  each  meeting. 

The  secretary  reported  that  occasional 
inquiries  come  as  to  whether  the  box 
work  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  been 
entirely  done  away  with,  whereas  this 
work  has  been  conducted  so  vigorously 
that  before  Lent  the  supply  of  personal 
letters  has  been  exhausted.  She  reported 
also  that  a  letter  had  been  sent  to 
diocesan  officers  in  charge  of  the  United 
Offering,  with  a  card,  containing  a  series 
of  questions  asking  how  many  United 
Offering  leaflets  should  be  sent  them.  A 
new  leaflet,  entitled  "What  Mary  Saw:  A 
United  Offering  Story,"  and  numbered 
U.  O.  No.  7,  has  been  issued,  and  is 
ready  for  wide  distribution. 

Reports  were  made  of  the  Conference 
on  Mission  Study  held  in  Albany,  and 
the  classes  conducted  in  Buffalo. 

At  10:30  the  conference  resolved  itself 
into  a  mission  study  class,  and  a  session 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Lindley,  with  the  story  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  contained  in  leaflet 
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No.  16,  as  a  hand-book.  Miss  Lindley 
opened  the  class  by  reading  St.  Matthew 
xii.  33:  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  was  leavened."  After  prayers,  the 
class  discussed  the  subject  of  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary:  First,  why  such  an  or- 
ganization should  exist,  and  its  advan- 
tages as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions.  The  answers  given  were  that 
organized  work  is  more  effective;  that 
inspiration  comes  from  larger  numbers; 
"two  heads  are  better  than  one";  that  it 
furnishes  women  with  something  to  do 
for  missions;  that  its  being  Auxiliary  to 
the  Board  gives  it  less  financial  re- 
sponsibility; that  it  is  one  society,  in- 
stead of  several,  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  field;  its  great  advantage  of  being 
organized  on  Churchly  lines,  diocesan 
and  parochial.  Second,  what  is  the  best 
thing  the  Auxiliary  has  done?  Answers 
suggested  the  United  Offering,  the 
Junior  Department,  mission  study,  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  individual,  that  its 
best  work  is  like  the  parable  of  the  text, 
to  be  a  "leaven"  in  the  parish  and  dio- 
cese. The  third  question  was  upon  de- 
velopment in  the  lines  of  giving.  Upon 
this  subject  the  discussion  was  quite  ani- 
mated, as  to  the  value  of  the  missionary 
box;  the  relative  benefit  of  larger  gifts 
made  through  sales  and  such  methods 
and  the  smaller  gift  given  direct  from 
the  means  at  one's  disposal;  the  educa- 
tion in  systematic  and  conscientious  giv- 
ing, as  instanced  in  the  tithe  and  in  the 
duplex  envelope  .system.  The  fourth 
question  dealt  with  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  Auxiliary,  in  which  the  use 
of  the  missionary  calendar  was  given  as 
a  help;  the  reading  of  the  Bible  with 
prayer  at  parochial  meetings;  the  use  of 
mid-day  prayer;  meditation  and  prayer 
on  first  awakening,  and  praying  during 
one's  leisure  hours,  and  corporate  Com- 
munions for  parochial  branches.  The 
development  of  methods  for  making 
meetings  interesting  brought  out  the 
idea  that  individual  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  might  be  trained  to  present 


missionary  topics,  so  that  the  visit  of  the 
missionary  need  not  be  so  much  depended 
upon,  while  the  subject  of  Study 
Classes  suggested  the  definite  trainings 
of  leaders  gathered  from  parishes  in  nor- ; 
mal  classes  to  return  to  their  own  par- 
ishes to  conduct  classes  in  them,  and  inj 
referring  to  unity  of  motive  and  effort 
notice  was  given  of  a  service  of  interces- 1 
sion  soon  to  be  held  in  a  neighboring 
parish,  opening  with  our  collects,  and  in 
which  the  women  of  the  different  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  place  were  to  join. 

Miss  Goodwin  spoke  on  the  use  to 
which  college  graduates  might  be  put  on 
their  first  return  home,  in  taking  charge 
of  study  classes,  and  on  the  importance  i 
of  having  every  parish  represented  byi 
some  member  going  out  from  its  midst! 
into  the  mission  field  and  of  influencing 
the  returned  college  graduate  and  others 
qualified  for  mission  service  to  undertake 
it  as  opportunity  might  offer. 

The  use  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
pamphlet  as  a  text-book  and  the  carry-; 
ing  out  of  the  discussion  method  in  its! 
study  proved  so  interesting  that  the! 
officers  voted  that  the  March  meeting 
should  be  conducted  along  the  same 
lines.    It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 

MARCH  CONFERENCE 

should  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  21st,  at 
the    Church   Missions   House,    at  ten 
o'clock ;  the  first  half -hour  being  devoted  j 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  confer- 1 
ence,  and  then  an  hour  and  a  half  given,  ,| 
under  Miss  Lindley's  leadership,  to  a; 
study  class,   all  officers  present  being; 
members  of  the  class  and  the  text-book 
being  the  Junior  Book.    All  who  expect  i 
to  attend  this  class  are  asked  to  provide  i 
themselves  with  the  Junior  Book,  to  be 
had  from  the  Church  Missions  House,  i 
Junior   Department    of    the    Woman's  j 
Auxiliary,  for  10  cents.  I 
Directly    after   noonday  prayers,   in  j 
the  chapel,  the  Junior  officers — especially  j 
those    having    charge    of    the    Babies'  j 
Branch,  are  asked  to  meet  Miss  Lindley 
in  the  Board  Room  for  a  conference  on  [ 
that  especial  work.  i 


THE  JUNIOR  PAGE 


leaflets — • 

T  K  order  that  our  leaders  may  know 
I     just  what  Junior  leaflets  may  be 
1 1     gotten  from  the  Church  Missions 
House,  we  are  telling  them  of  those 
How  on  hand,  and  hereafter  we  shall  give 
Ltices  of  new  ones  in  this  Junior  page. 
The  Junior  Department  of  the  Wom- 
ti's  Auxiliary  (Jr.  No.  1)  is  a  short 
jaflet  answering  the  questions,  "What  is 
It?  Where  should  it  be?  and  How  to  or- 
Lnize  it?"    It  takes  the  place  of  the 
lid  one  with  the  shield,  and  can  be  used 
0  give  the  clergy  and  the  parents  of  the 
'hildren. 

The  Prayer  Cards  (free)  and  the 
liembership  Cards  (10  cents  a  dozen,  50 
jents  per  100)  are  always  on  hand.  Be- 
ore  long  we  hope  to  have  the  new  Col- 
let to  take  the  place  of  the  two  now  in 
se. 

Leaflet  Junior  No.  57,  on  Junior  An- 
ual  Meetings. 

Suggestions  for  Leaders  of  Boys'  Mis- 
onary  Societies,  No.  3,003. 
,  "Suggestions  for  Junior  Mission 
tudy"  (Jr.  No.  7),  by  Mrs.  Smart,  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  is  an  excellent 
aflet  on  study.  It  has  been  in  use  for 
year  or  two,  but  is  as  much  up  to  date 
iDW  as  then.  It  is,  of  course,  for 
jaders. 

The  Kingdom,  a  Missionary  Cate- 
jiism. 

I  "Little  Formica"  is  a  missionary  storj^, 
{id  may  be  given  to  the  children  them- 
'Ives. 

;  "Mother  Church  and  her  Juniors"  (Jr. 
iO  is  a  simple  little  Junior  play,  by 
irs.  Heywood,  of  Western  Massachu- 

i'fctS. 

!"The  Sunset  Hour"  (Jr.  25,  5  cents 
'  3h,  50  cents  per  dozen)  is  a  charming 
Hie  play  for  small  Juniors,  written  by 
i  .'S.  Hobart,  of  New  York,  whose  mys- 
ij  plays  are  well  known  to  Junior 
I  ders. 

'The  Cross  goes  Westward"  (price  25 
<  its),  based  on  "The  Conquest  of  the 


Continent,"  is  by  Mrs.  Jarrett,  of  New 
York. 

(Other  simple  plays  can  be  gotten 
from  the  Church  Missions  Publishing 
Company,  211  State  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  among  them  a  Mystery  Play  by 
Mrs.  Massey,  of  West  Texas,  and  "The 
Vision,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Mills  Gil- 
bert, of  Llarrisburg.) 

"Juniors  and  the  United  Offering" 
and  "The  Youngest  Juniors  and  the 
United  Offerin^g"  (Jr.  U.  O.  12  and  13) 
were  written  by  Miss  Matthews,  the 
Junior  United  Offering  Treasurer  of 
Southern  Ohio. 

"Wanted:  Sentries  for  the  Outposts" 
(Jr.  U.  0.  No.  15)  and  "The  Whole  Line 
Stepped  Forward"  (Jr.  U.  0.  No.  16). 
These  were  written  by  Miss  LIutchins, 
of  Massachusetts,  lately  appointed  to  the 
Hankow  Mission,  and  are  on  volunteer- 
ing. They  should  be  of  special  help  with 
older  girls  and  in  study  classes. 

The  Junior  Book  (10  cents  apiece,  $1 
a  dozen,  $3.50  per  thousand)  is  intended, 
of  course,  for  leaders.  It  takes  the  place 
of  other  leaflets,  especially  those  known 
as  pamphlets  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Pamphlet  2 
is  out  of  print,  but  there  are  still  some 
copies  of  1  and  3,  and  wc  shall  be  glad 
to  send  these  out  as  long  as  the  edition 
lasts. 

Questions  for  Discussion — 

From  Albany:  I  shall  be  so  glad  if 
some  Junior  leader  will  tell' me  how 
she  manages  to  get  her  older  Juniors 
to  the  meetings.  How  can  branches  of 
mixed  ages  be  conducted? 

From  Massachusetts:  Has  anyone 
used  a  service  of  admission  for  new 
members? 

From  Milwaukee:  Please  discuss  the 
relative  value  of  Juniors  giving  to  spe- 
cials and  general  missions. 

The  Torclibearer — • 

The  second  number  of  the  Torclibearer 
is  out,  and  can  be  had  from  the  Michigan 
Junior  Auxiliary,  and  is  well  worth 
getting. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 


Offei'uigs  are  asked  to  'sustain  missions'  in  thirty  missionary  districts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  also  work 
■in  the  Haitien  Church;  in  forty-two  dioceses,  including  misisions  to  the  In- 
dians and  to  the  Colored]  People;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and 
stipends  to  2,253  missionary  workers',  domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general 
missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  two  missionaries  among  deaf-'mutes'  In  the 
Middle  Wfest  and  the  South;  and  to  support  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  -given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  'King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  Mmy  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Lett'ers. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  lof  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  following  from  January  1st  to  February  1st,  1912. 

*  Lenten  and  Easter  Offering  from  the  Sunday-school  Auxiliary. 

Note. — The  items  in  the  following  pages  marked  "Sp."  are  Specials  whicTvi  do  not  aid  tl\ 
Board  in  meeting  its  a/ppropriations.  In  the  heading  for  each  Diocese  the  total  marked  "Ap."  is  tl 
amount  which  does  aid  the  Board  of  Missions  in  meeting]  its  appropriations.  Wherever  the  ahhrevi^ 
tion  "Wo.  Aux."  precedes  the  amount,  the  offering  isl  through  a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliar 


Home  Dioceses 

Alabama 

Ap.  $336.82  ;  Sp.  $32.26 

Berlin — W.  T.  Alison,  Gen  

CiTRONBiiLE^ — St.   Thomas's  :  Gen  

E'NSLEY — St.  John's  S.  S.  :  Dom.  and 
Frn  

Greensboro — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

HuNTSViLLE — Nativity.  Gen.,  $25;  Sp. 
for  rebuilding  St.  John's  Church, 
Osaka,  Kyoto,  $22.26  

Jacksonville  —  St.  Luke's :  Dom., 
$1.50  ;  Frn.,  $2.40  

Mobile — All  Saints' :  $5,  Auxiliary 
Chapter,  $62.50,  Gen  

St.  John's  :  Gen.,  $20  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Jubi- 
lee Offering,  Sp.  for  Deaconess  Hart, 
Hankow,  $5  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "A  Mem- 
ber," Sp.  for  Deaconess  Stewart, 
Hankow,  $5  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Cirlot,  Jubilee  Offering,  Forward 
Movement,  Gen.,  $5  

Montgomery  —  Church  of  the  Holy 
Comforter :  Gen  

Tuscaloosa — Christ  Church  :  $62.30, 
Junior  Aux.,  Christmas  Offering, 
$10,  Gen  

Albany 

Ap.  $3,181.36  ;  Sp.  $79.00 
Albany  — ■   Cathedral   of   All   Saints : 

Gen.,  $287.43  ;  "Two  Members,"  Sp. 

for  China  Famine  Relief  Fund,  $15. 
St.    Paul's :  Gen  

Mrs.,  R.  Temple,  Alaska,  $5  ;  Cape 

Mount,   Africa,  $5  

Amsterdam — St.  Ann's:  $21.96,  S.  S., 

$15.26,  Gen  

Ashland — Trinity  Cliurch  :  Gen  

Cairo — Calvary  :  Gen  


Cambridge — St.    Luke's :     Dom.  and 

Frn  

.   Canton — Grace  :  Gen  

C'ATSKiLL — St.    Luke's  :     Dom.,     $24  ; 

Wo.   Aux.,   Gen.,  $8  

Chatham — St.    Luke's :    "Four    S.  S. 

10  00  Children,"  Alaska  

5  00      COPAKB   Falls — St.    John's :    ( Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11)  Gen  

1  62      CoHOES — St.  John's:  Gen  

26  50      Cooperstown — Christ    Church  :  Frn., 
$50;   China,   $50;   Wo.  Aux.,  Gen., 

47  26      Delhi — St.   John's :    Dom.,    $15  ;  Wo' 

Aux.,   Gen.,  $34   

3  90      Fine — Ascension  :  Gen  

Fonda — Zion  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

67  50      Glens    Falls — 'Church)   of    the  Mes- 
siah: Gen  

HoosAC — All    Saints' :     Junior  Aux., 

Gen  

Kinderhook — St.    Paul's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen  

LiUZERNE! — St.  Mary's  :  Gen  

35  00      Mechanicsville  —  St.     Luke's :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen  

100  00      Menands — St.   Margaret's :   Dom.  and 

Frn  

Norfolk — Grace  :  Gen  

72  30      Norwood — St.  Philip's  :  Gen  

Ogdensburg — St.  John's  :  Dom  

Plattsburgh — Trinity   Church  :  Gen., 
$38.95  ;  "A  Member,"  Sp.  for  Relief 
Fund,  China  famine  sufferers,  $4.. 
Ticonderoga — Church    of   the    Cross : 

Gen  

Troy — Holy  C7-oss  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen .  .  . 
302  43      St.  John's:  George  B.  Cluett,  Gen. 

5  00      St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

Walton — Christ    Church :    Wo.  Aux., 

10  00  $48,  Junior  Aux.,  $15,  Gen  

Miscellaneous — Wo.    Aux.,     Sp.  for 
37  22          Bishop  Brooke,  Oklahoma,  for  heat- 
10  00         ing  apparatus  for  church  and  chairs 
5  00         for  school  
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Arkansas 

Ap.  $44.07 

Batbsville — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

Oamdejn — St.  John's  :  $7.55,  Wo.  Aux., 

$6.52,  Gen  

Newport — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen. 

Atlanta 

Ap.  $439.32  ;  Sp.  $48.60 

Athens  —  Emmanuel  Church  :  $41, 
Junior  Aux.,  $2.60,  Sp.  for  Rev.  H. 
Hayakawa,  St.  John's  Church  Build- 
ing Fund,  Osaka,  Kyoto  

Atlanta — Epiphany :  Mrs.  P.  G.  A. 
Candler,  Wo.  Aux.,  Jubilee  Offering, 
Forward  Movement,  Frn  

Incarnation:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

8t.  Luke's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $25 ; 
Jubilee  Offering,  Forward  Move- 
ment,  Frn.,  $10.60  

8t.  Philip's  Cathedral :  ( Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)  Gen.,  $274.89  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Jubilee  Fund,  Forward  Move- 

f  ment,  Frn.,  $12  

,8t.  John's  (College  Park)  :  Gen  

CoiiTTMBUs — Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen  

La  Grange — Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (Unity  Mills)  :  Gen  

Imacon — St.  Paul's  S.  S.  :  Gen  

Marietta — St.  James's:  Dom.  (of 
which  S.   S.,    $1.62),    $7.37;  Frn., 

I  $3.66   

Mt.  Airy — Calvary  :    ( Apportionment, 

I  1910-11)  Gen  

jaoME — St.  Peter's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen... 

jPALLULAH  Falls — St.  James's  Chapel : 

I  Frn  

roccoA — St.     Mattheio's :     $10,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $3.85,  Gen  

'urnersville — Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

lIlSCELLANBOUS  Wo.     Aux.,     MrS.  H. 

W.  Hunt,  Jubilee  Offering,  Forward 

Movement,  Frn  

Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Graves, 
Shanghai  Famine  Fund  

Bethlehem 

'  Ap.  $1,246.66;  Sp.  $166.63 

iXLBNTOWN — Grace  :  Gen  

Jbthlehem — Trinity  Church  :  Frn. .  .  . 

'CANTON — St.  James's  S.  S. :  Gen  

i;)rifton  —  St.  James's  :  Indian, 
jl  $165.01;   Negro,  $165  

lAST  Mauch  Chunk — St.  John's : 
Gen  

ONESTOWN — St.  Mark's  :  Gen  

lANSFORD — Trinity  Church  :  Gen  

Rev.  H.  C.  Pastorius,  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Robinson,  rebuilding  chapel  and 

[  rectory  on  Pyramid  Lake  Reserva- 
tion, Nevada  

[ONTROSE — St.  Paul's  :  Gen,  

EADiNG — 'Christ  Church  8.  S. :  Alaska 

r.  Clair — Holy  Apostles' :  Dom.  and 
Frn  

lYRB  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer : 
Daughters  of  the  King,  Gen  

'ORANTON — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 

:  herd :  Gen  

j'.  David's:  Gen  

jJOY — St.  Paul's:  Sp.  for  Miss  Paine, 
Shanghai,  at  her  discretion  

}  EST  PiTTSTON — Trinity  Church  :  Gen. 

|ILkbs-Barrb — St.  Clement's:  Gen.. 

.  Stephen's  :  Gen  

cscELLANEous  —  "Decimus,  Central 

I  Pennsylvania,"  Bishop  Rowe's  work, 
Alaska   

[Reading    Archdeaconry,    Wo.  Aux., 

i  'A  Member,"   Sp.   for  new  church 

.settlement,  Manila,  Philippine  Isl- 
ands   


Wo.  Aux.,  work  among  Negroes,  At- 
lanta, $50 ;  St.  Paul's  School,  Law- 
renceville,   Southern  Virginia,   $50 ; 

25  00  Cuba,  $50  ;  support  of  mission-wom- 
an,   China,    $50 ;    Sp.    for  "Bishop 

14  07  Rulison  Memorial"  scholarship, 
5  00  Alaska,  $100 ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Thack- 
ara's  hospital.  Fort  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, $25  ;  Sp.  for  Cashiers  Valley 
Mission,   Asheville,  $25   350  00 

California 

Ap.  $50.00  ;  Sp.  $689.50 

43  60  San  Francisco — St.  Luke's  :  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Morgan,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Part- 
ridge, Kansas   City,   for  translating 

25  00         Hymnal    into    Japanese,    $25 ;  Wo. 

20  00  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska, 

for  small-pox  sickness,  or  at  his  dis- 
cretion,    $5.40  ;     Sp.     for  Bishop 

35  60  Spalding  for  Church  Home,  Vernal, 
Utah,  $250;  Sp.  for  Rev.  A.  R. 
Hoare,  Alaska,  for  launch,  $250  ; 
Sp.  for  Home  of  the  Merciful  Sa- 
286  89  viour,  Sacramento,  $125   655  40 


5  00  "M.,"  Dom.,  $25  ;  Frn.,  $25  ;  Sp.  for 

hospital.  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  $20      70  00 
3  10      MISCELLANEOUS  —  Alameda  County 
Quarterly,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop 

13  61  Spalding,  Utah   14  10 

3  64 

Central  New  York 

11  03  ^P-  $2,884.67  ;  Sp.  $1.00 

Adams  —  Emmanuel    Church :  Gen., 

5  00  $2.55;  Wo.  Aux.,t  38  cts   2  93 

5  00      Afton — St.  Ann's :   Gen.,   $4.72  ;  Wo. 

Aux.,t   $1.50   6  22 

5  00      Auburn — St.    John's :    Gen.,    $11.33 ; 

Wo.   Aux.,t   90   cts   12  23 

13  85      St.  Peter's:  Wo.  Aux.,t   6  55 

1  10      Aurora — St.   Paul's :    Wo.    Aux.,t  50 

cts.  ;  S.  S.,  Gen.,  $5.07   5  57 

Bainb^idge^ — St.  Peter's  :  Gen.,  $20.96  ; 

5  50         Wo.   Aux.,t   $1   21  96 

Baldwinsvillb  —  Grace  :     Wo.  Aux.^ 

5  00         Gen.,   $6  ;  t$l   7  00 

Binghamton  —  Christ     Church  :  Wo. 
Aux.,t  $6 ;   Gen.,   $9 ;   S.   S.,  Gen., 

$5.02    20  02 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd:  Gen., 

38  05         $12;  Wo.  Aux.,t  $1   13  00 

50  00      Trinity  Memorial  Church  :  Dom.,  $50  ; 

1  46          Wo.  Aux.,t  $10.50   60  50 

Black  River — St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.t .  ■  05 

330  01      BooNviLLE — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.f  40 
Bridgbwater — Christ    Church:  (Ap- 

44  00         portionment,   1910-11)   Gen   2  45 

10  00      Brov^tnville — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.t..  10 

54  00      Camden — Trinity  Church:  Wo.  Aux.t.  40 

Candor — St.  Mark's:  Wo.  Aux.f   25 

Cape    Vincent  —  St.    John's :  Gen., 

$27.52;  Wo.  Aux.,t  50  cts   28  02 

10  00  Carthage^ — Grace  :   Wo.   Aux.f   30 

21  15  Cayuga — St.  Luke's:  Wo.  Aux.f   15 

100  00      Cazenovia— Srt.    Peter's:    $9,    S.  S., 

$1.16.  Gen.;  Wo.  Aux.,f  $5   15  16 

10  49      Champion — St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.f   18 

Clark's  Mills — St.  Mark's  :  Wo.  Aux.f  15 

25  00      Clayton — Christ  Church:  Wo.  Aux.f.  30 

Clevblajstd — St.  James's  :  Wo.  Aux.f .  .  1  00 
50  00      Clinton — St.   James's :   Gen.,  $85.17  ; 

14  40         Wo.  Aux.,f  40  cts   85  57 

Cortland — Grace  :     Gen.,     $25  ;  Wo. 

5  63          Aux.,f   $2   27  00 

7  50      Constable viLLE — St.  Paul's  :  Gen ....  1731 

15  60      Copenhagen — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.f   18 

250  00  Deerfield — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.f...  10 

Dexter — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen., 

$1.14;  f50  cts   1  64 

25  00      Durhamville  —  St.    Andrew's :  Wo. 

Aux.f    15 

Dryden — Trinity  Church:  Wo.  Aux.f.  35 
East  Onondaga — St.   Andrew's :  Wo. 
1  00         Aux.,    Gen   1  00 
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Ellisbuegh — Christ      Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.t    08 

Elmira — Grace  :   Wo.   Aux.j   3  00 

Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $6 ; 

t$3    9  00 

Evans     Mills — St.     Andreufs :  Wo. 

Aux.t    12 

Payetteville — Trinity    Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   4  00 

Great  Bend — Trinity    Church :  Wo. 

Aux.t    06 

Gkeig — Trinity  Chapel :  Gen   47 

Greene — Zion :     $23.27,     Wo.  Aux., 

$5.50,  Gen.;  Wo.  Aux.,t  $3   31  77 

Geoton — St.  Ambrose's  :  Wo.  Aux.t  •  •  30 
Guilford — 'Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.t .  2  00 
Hamilton — St.  Thomas's:  Wo.  Aux.t.  30 
Hayt's     Corners  —  Calvary :  Wo. 

Aux.t    25 

Harpursville — St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen.,  $2  ;  t$l   3  00 

Holland  Patent^ — St.    Paul's :  Wo. 

Aux.t    25 

Homer — Calvary:  'Gen   16  00 

Ithaca — St.    John's  :    Dom.,    $10.50  ; 

Frn.,  $240;  Wo.  Aux.,t  $5   255  50 

Interlaken — St.  John's  :  Gen   9  30 

Jordan — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.t .  .  100 
KiDDERS    FERRY — All     Saint s' :  Gen., 

$6;  Wo.  Aux.,t  15  cts   6  15 

King's    Ferry — Calvary  :     St.  John's 

University,  Shanghai,  $2  ;  Gen.,  $15.  17  00 
Lafargeville — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.t.  25 
LowviLLEi — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.t  60 

McDoNOUGH — Calvary  :  Gen   510 

McLean — Zion  :  Gen.,  $3  ;  Wo.  Aux.,t 

15   cts   3  15 

Marcellus — St.  John's  :  Dom.,  $12.15  ; 

Frn.,     $8.32;     Gen.,     $85.60;  Wo. 

Aux.,t   $1   107  07 

Manlius — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.t .  1  00 
Moravia — St.   Matthew's  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen.,  $3;  t$l   4  00 

New     Berlin  —  St.    Andretc's :  Wo. 

Aux.,t  $2  ;  S.  S.,  Gen.,  $3   5  00 

New^  Hartford — St.  Stephen's :  Gen., 

$10.30;  Wo.  Aux.,t  35  cts   10  65 

NoRTHViLLEi — Calvary:  Wo.  Aux.t....  25 
Norwich — Emmanuel     Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen.,  $5;  t$l   6  00 

Oneida — St.    John's  :    Dom.,     $12.35  ; 

Frn.,  $6.46  ;  Gen.,  $5.20  ;  Wo.  Aux.,t 

75    qIq   24  76 

Oriskany — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.t ....  20 
Oriskany  Falls — Church  of  the  Good 

Shepherd:  Wo.  Aux.t   15 

Oswego — Christ  Church:  Wo.  Aux.t..  1  00 
Evangelists' :  Gen.,  $5.13  ;  Wo.  Aux.,t 

$1.25    6  38 

Oxford — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   117  18 

Ovid — Trinity  Church:  Gen   1  50 

OwEGO — St.   Paul's :    Dom.    and  Frn., 

$25;  Wo.  Aux.,t  $4   29  00 

Paris  Hill — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.t...  30 
Phcejnix — St.     John's :     $12.40,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $5,  Gen   17  40 

PlERREPONT  Manor — Zion:  Gen   1  93 

Port  Leyden — St.  Mark's:   Gen   7  20 

REDWOOD — St.  Peter's  :  Wo.  Aux.t ....  50 
Rome  —  Zion :    Dom.,    $6.54 ;  Frn., 

$8.47;    Gen.,    $59.81;    Wo.  Aux.,t 

$1.25    76  07 

Romulus — St.    Stephen's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen.,  $1.25;  t25  cts   1  50 

Sackett's   Harbor — Christ  Church: 

Wo.  Aux.t   25 

Seneca  Falls — Trinity   Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen.,  $5;  t$1.85   6  85 

Sherbuene^ — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen.,  $4;  t$l   5  00 

Skaneateles  —  St.    James's :  Gen., 

$50.18  ;   t$2   52  18 

Slaterville — St.  Thomas's  :  Wo.  Aux.t  15 

Spencer — St.  John's  :  Gen   2  00 

Syracuse — All  Saints' :  Gen.,  $26.80  ; 

Wo.  Aux.,t  $3   29  80 


Calvary:  $31.90,  Girls'  Friendly  So- 
ciety,  $22.18,  Gen  

Grace:  Gen.,  $10.25;  Wo.  Aux.,t  $2.. 

St.  Mark's :  Gen.,  $17.85  ;  Wo.  Aux.,t 
$3   

St.  Paul's :  Dom.,  $50  ;  Bishop 
Beecher's  work,  Kearney,  $43.56, 
Gen.,  $135.84;  Frn.,  $47.34;  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  Gen.,  $5  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,t  $2.50  

St.  Philip's  :  Gen  

Trinity  Church :  Gen.,  $13.36  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,t  $2.50  

Church   of   the   Saviour :    Gen.,    $15 ; 

Wo.  Aux.,t  $3  

E.  L.  Pierce,  Gen  

"Anon.,"  Sp.  for  famine  sufferers, 
China   

Theresa — 'St.  James's  :  Wo.  Aux.t .... 

Trumansburg — Epiphany  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.,  75  cts.  ;  t20  cts  

Union  Springs — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.t .  . . 

Utica — Calvary :  Gen.,  $75  ;  Wo.  Aux.,t 
$2.25   

Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.t  

Holy  Cross  :  Wo.  Aux.t  

St.  Andrew's:  Wo.  Aux.t  

St.  George's  :  Wo.  Aux.t  

St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux.t  

Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.t  ^  .  • 

Warners — St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.t  

Waterloo — St.  Paul's  :  Gen.,  $71.39  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,t  $1.55  

Watertown — Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer: Wo.  Aux.t  

St.  Paul's :  $9.60,  S.  S.,  $2.09,  Gen. ; 
Wo.  Aux.,t  $2.50  

Trinity  Church:  Wo.  Aux.t  

Churches  of  Watertown,  Forward 
Movement,  Gen  

Watervtlle — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.t  

Waverly — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.t  

White SBORO — St.  John's  :  Gen.,  $22  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,t  15  cts  

Whitney's  Point — Grace:  Gen  

WiLLARD — Christ  Church  :  Gen.,  $14.68  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,t  65  cts  

Westmoreland  —  Gethsemane  :  Gen., 
65  cts.;  Wo.  Aux.,t  15  cts  

WiLLOWDALE^ — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.t  

Windsor — Zion  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.t .  .  • 

Miscellaneous  —  "Of  Thine  Own," 
China,  $100,  Southern  mountaineers, 
$100,  work  in  Western  missionary 
districts,  $800  
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t  For  salary  of  native  helper,  Alaska. 
Chicago 

Ap.  $2,270.13  ;  Sp.  $493.00 

Chicago — Advent :  Gen  

All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev. 
Hunter  Lewis,  Mesilla  Park,  New 
Mexico,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  S.  C  Hugh- 
son,  Tennessee,  $1  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  P. 
B.  Wentworth,  Lexington,  $1  

Ascension:  Dom.,  $12;  Frn.,  $8  

Atonement :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $30 ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  Miss  Langdon,  Alaska, 
$10  ;  St.  Augustine's  School.  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $3  ;  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Shanghai,  $10;  Gen.,  $35. 

Calvary  :  Gen  

Christ  Church  :   Gen  ,  

Epiphany:  Gen.,  $15.65:  Wo.  Aux.,  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $5  

Grace :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $269.06 ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  St.  Augustine's  School,  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  $15  ;  St.  Eliz- 
abeth's Hospital,  Shanghai,  $30 ; 
Gen.,  $45  

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd :  Gen .  . . 

Holy  Cross  :  Gen  

Church  of  Our  Saviour :  Gen  
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Church  of  the  Redeemer :  Gen  

St.  Allan's  :  Gen  

St.  Andrew's  :  Gen  

St.  Barnabas's  :  Gen  

St.  Bartholomew's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen .... 

St.  Chrysostom's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $35  ; 
salary  Miss  Langdon,  Alaska,  $5  ;  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $10  ;  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospi- 
tal, Shanghai,  $10  

St.  Edmund's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

St.  James's :  A  Member,  Frn,,  $100 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  salary  Miss  Langdon, 
Alaska,  $50  ;  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $10  ;  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  $20  ; 
Gen.,  $125  

St.  John's  :  Dom.  and  Frn  

St.  John  the  Evangelist's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen  

St.  Luke's  :  Frn  

St.  Martin's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $6;  sal- 
ary Miss  Langdon,  Alaska,  $5  ;  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $1 ;  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospi- 
tal,  Shanghai/  $1  

St.  Mary's  Mission :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen .  .  . 

St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  All 
Saints'  Bungalow,  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal, Phoenix,  Arizona  

St.  Paul's  (Kenwood)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
$100,  Infant  Class,  $25,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska ;  Wo.  Aux.,  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $10  

St.  Peter's:  Gen.,  $150;  Sp.  for  Kear- 
ney, $100;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $125... 

Cathedral  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul :  Dom. 
and  Frn  

St.  Simon's :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  Miss 
Langdon,  Alaska,  $5;  Gen.,  $25... 

St.  Timothy's  :  Gen  

Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, $5  ;  Gen.,  $60  

"L.  H."  Memorial  scholarship,  St. 
John's  School,  Cape  Mount,  Africa.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ingalls,  Sp.  for 

Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska  

Rev.  M.  B.  Stewart,  $5,  Rev.  Frank- 
lyn  C.  Sherman,  $2,  Mr.  W.  R.  Stir- 
ling, $100,  Sp.  for  Nevada  

Dundee — St.  James's  :  Dom.  and  Frn . 

SLam — Church  of  the  Redeemer :  Wo. 
Aux.,  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  

SvANSTON — St.  Luke's  :  Dom.  and  Frn. 

n.  Mark's  :  Gen.,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Beecher,  Kearney,  for  the  education 
of  "H.  F.,"  $56;  Sp.  for  the  work 

^  of  Bishop  Beecher  at  Kearney,  $25. 

xALBNA — Grace  :  Miss  Alice  L.  Snyder, 
"In  Loving  Memory  of  Lucretia  H. 
Snyder,"  Dom.,  $3.65,  Frn.,  $3.65.. 

tLen  Ellyn — St.  Mark's  :  $20,  S.  S., 

,  $2.40,  Gen  

[INSDALE^ — Grace:   $23.64,   Wo.  Aux." 

I  $5,  Gen  , 

oliet — Christ  Church :  Wo.  Aux.', 
salary  Miss  Langdon,  Alaska,  $5  ; 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $2  

smzwonTiL— Church  of  the  Holy 
Comforter  :  Gen  

A  Grange — Emmanuel  Church  :  Dom. 

and  Frn  

^.P^K— Grace  :'  '  Sp. '  "foV  '  Bishop 
Kobmson  to  help  him  rebuild  one  of 
Nevada  ^^^^^  destroyed  buildings  in 

VTAWA—Christ '  Church: '  E. "  c". "  Swift. 
Gen  

xamore — St.  Peter's  :  bom!  and' Frn'. 
n^METTE— St.  Augustine's  :  Dom.  and 

iscELLANEOus— Wo"  "aux.'.  Gen.  .  .  .  .  . 


125  00  Colorado 

25  00 

18  47  Ap.  $216.83  ;  Sp.  $49.08 

7  53  Boulder — St.  John's:  Dom.  and  Frn.  .71  00 
2  75      Canon   City — Christ    Church :    A.  R. 

Livingston,    $25,    A.    P.  Livingston, 

$25,   Gen.   50  00 

Central,  City — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   7  60 

Cripple  Creek — St.    Andrew's:  (Ap- 

60  00  portionment,   1910-1911)    Gen   10  00 

10  00      Colorado     Springs   —    Grace :  "A 

friend,"   Gen   1  26 

St.  Stephen's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   20  00 

Denver — Ascension   Memorial :    Gen .  .        7  50 
St.   Barnabas's :    Sp.    for   Rev.   A.  R. 
Hoare,  Point  Hope,  Alaska,  for  his 
305  00  greatest  need,   $33 ;    S.   S.,   Sp.  to- 

7  06         ward  the  purchase  of  a  launch  for 
Mr.    Hoare,    Point    Hope,  Alaska, 

5  00  $16.08    49  08 

25  00      St.   Mark's:   Gen   7  28 

St.   Peter's  :   Gen   21  79 

Evergreen  —  Transfiguration  :  Dom. 

and  Frn   10  00 

Manitou — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   6  50 

13  00      PtTEBLO — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   2  40 

10  00  Sterling — All  Saints' :  Gen   1  50 

-  ^»  Connecticut 

0  00 

Ap.  $4,940.01;  Sp.  $858.00 
Bantam — St.   Paul's :   Dorothy  Duffie, 

Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine  Fund   5  00 

Black  Hall^ — St.  Ann's  :  Gen   5  00 

135  00      Bridgeport — St.  George's:   Gen   12  31 

orrtr            -St  John's :  $26,  S.   S.,  $43.24,  Gen.  ; 
375  00          s.    S.,    "Glover   Sanford  Memorial" 
scholarship,    St.    Margaret's  School, 
25  00          Tokyo,  $12.50;   Sp.  for  Nevada  (of 
„                 which  Miss  Mallory,  $5,  Mr.  H.  E. 
30  00  Batchellor,  $1),  $74   155  74 

1  15      Trinity     Church :     Dom.     and  Frn., 

$250  ;  Sp.  for  Nevada,  $50 ;  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Robinson's  Indian  work,  Ne- 

65  00  vada,    $5   305  00 

Danbury — St.  James's  :  Gen   100  00 

40  00      Danielson — St.    AWan's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   7  90 

10  00      Durham — Epiphany:    Gen   5  17 

East  Berlin — St.  Gabriel's  :  "In  L>ov- 

Memory  of  Herbert,"  Gen   1  00 

107  00      East  Hartford — St.    John's :  Gen., 
7  50  $100  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Roots's 

station  class,  Hankow,  China,  $1.50.    101  50 

Guilford — Christ  Church  :  Gen   7  05 

^2  00      Hamden — Grace  :  $2,  Charles  S.  Ever- 

67  84  est,  $4,  Wo.  Aux.,  $1,  Gen   7  00 

Hartford  —  Christ    Church :  Dom., 
$250  ;    Frn.,    $250  ;    "A.    H.  W.," 

^  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $50   550  00 

181  00      St.  James's:  Gen   100  00 

St.  John's:  Gen   75  00 

St.  Thomas's:  Gen   25  00 

7  30      Trinity  Church  :  Alaska,  $200  ;  Philip- 
pines,    $200  ;     Porto     Rico,     $100  ; 
22  40  Africa,   $100;   Gen.   (of  which  Wo. 

Aux.,    $115.07),    $182.17;    Sp.  for 
28  64  Chinese    Famine    Fund    (of  which 

"A  Member,"  $10),  $110;  Sp.  for 
Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington,  Hankow,  at 

his  discretion,  $300   1,192  17 

7  00  Dr.  G.  Pierrepont  Davis,  Dom.  and 

Frn   200  00 

17  62  Mrs.  G.  W.  Russell,  Gen   50  00 

Rev.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  d.d..  Gen   30  00 

195  00      Huntington — St.  Paul's  :  $1.03  S.  S., 

$1.73,   Gen   2  76 

IvoRYTON — All  Saints':   Gen   10  00 

Litchfield  — ■  St.     Michael's  :  Gen., 
58  00          $28.95  ;    "A   Friend,"    Sp.   for  Chi- 
nese Famine  Fund,  $7   35  95 

10  00      Marbledale — St.    Andrew's :    Sp.  for 
5  00  Bishop  Graves's  Famine  Fund,  $2  ; 

"A  Member,   $10,  Wo.  Aux.,  $1.50, 
15  00  Babies'  Branch,  85  cts..  Gen.  ;  S.  S. 

68  16         birthday  box,  Sp.  for  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Wood's  library    at   Wuchang,  Han- 
kow,  $2.50   16  85 

Meriden — All  Saints':  Gen   14  24 

St.  Andrew^ s  :   Gen   41  64 

MiDDLETOWN — St.  Luke's  Chapel :  Gen., 
$37.10;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  P. 
E.  Jones,  Coustard,  Haiti,  rebuilding 

church,   $20   57  10 

Holy  Trinity  Church :  Gen   500  00 

MiLFORD — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   535 

Naugatuck — St.  Michael's  S.  S. :  Gen.  14  74 
New  Britain — St.  Mark's :  Dom.  and 

Prn   68  47 

New    Haven  —  St.    James's  (Fair 

Haven)  :    Gen   12  56 

St.  Luke's  :  Gen   25  00 

St.  Paul's :  Gen.,  $400  ;  Sp.  for  Ne- 
vada,   $30   430  00 

St.  Thomas's :  Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Eaton, 

Sp.  for  Porto  Rico  Extension  Fund..       50  00 
Mrs.    August    Schembeer,     Sp.  for 
Bishop    Graves,    relief    famine  suf- 
ferers,  China   25  00 

Woman's    Church   Missionary  Asso- 
ciation,   Gen   6  50 

New  London — St.  James's :  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Robinson's  work  in  rebuild- 
ing church  and  rectory,  Pyramid 
Lake,  Nevada,  $67  ;  Rev.  P.  M.  Ker- 

ridge,  Sp.  for  Nevada,  $5   72  00 

New  Milford — St.  John's:  Gen   70  00 

Norwich — Christ  Church  S.  S. :  Dom.  8  56 
Plainville — Church  of  Our  Saviour  : 

Gen   25  00 

POQUETANUCK — St.  Jamcs's:  Gen   13  72 

RocKViLLE — St.  John's  :   Gen   18  00 

Salisbury — St.     John's :     Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   5  00 

Sandy  Hook — St.  John's:  Gen   25  00 

Saybrook — Grace :   Wo.  Aux.,   Sp.  for 

Bishop  Rowe's  work,  Alaska   5  00 

South  Glastonbury — St.  Luke's:  Gen.      25  00 
South  Manchester — St.  Mary's  :  Gen.      53  41 
South   Norwalk  —  Trinity    Church : 
Woman's  Guild,  "Bethany"  scholar- 
ship, St.  Margaret's  School,  Tokyo..      25  00 

Stafford  Springs — Grace  :  Gen   10  00 

Stonington — Calvary  S-  S. :  Gen   100 

Thomaston — Trinity    Church  :  $9.50, 

Wo.  Aux.,  $7.41,  Gen   16  91 

ToRRiNGTON — Trinity  Church:  Gen....     163  44 
Warehouse  Point — St.  John's  :  Gen. .      41  98 
Mrs.  J.   S.  Palmer,   Sp.   for  Bishop 
Graves,  Chinese  famine  sufferers...      15  00 
Washington — yS*.  John's  :  $2,  Babies' 

Branch,   $2,   Gen   4  00 

Waterbury — St.  John's  :  Gen   84  46 

St.  Paul's  (Waterville)  :  Gen   42  79 

Trinity  Church :  Gen.,  $98.75 ;  Sp.  for 
Rev.   F.   N.   Neve's  work,  Virginia, 

$12    110  75 

West  Haven — Christ  Church  :  Gen. .  .      95  64 

Westport — Christ  Church  :  Gen   50  00 

Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Gen   50  00 

Willimantic — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   40  89 

Wilton — St.  Matthew's:  Gen   50  00 

WiNSTED — St.  James's  :  Gen   102  97 

Yalesville^ — St.     John  Evangelist's: 

Gen   2  30 

Miscellaneous — S.  S.  services.  Trin- 
ity Church.  Seymour,  Immanuel 
Church,  West  Ansonia,  Christ 
Church,    Ansonia,    held    in  church. 

Gen   10  85 

Wo.  Aux.  of  Fairfield  Archdeaconry, 

Sp.  for  Nevada   72  00 

Wo.  Aux.,  Foreign  Missionary  Jubi- 
lee Fund,   Africa   136  34 

"E.  D.  C."  Porto  Rico,  $50 ;  Phil- 
ippines, $50   100  00 

Dallas 

Ap.  $223.64;  Sp.  $10.25 
Comanche — St.  Matthew's  :  "A  Church- 
woman,"  Dom.  and  Frn   5  00 


Corsicana — St.  John's  :  Dom  

Dallas — St.  Matthew's  :  Junior  Aux., 
Gen.  (of  which  Juniors  No.  1,  $3.50, 
No.  2.  $1.50,  No.  3,  $1)  

Fort  Worth — St.  Andrew's :  Gen., 
$16.55  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Church 
work,  Kearney,  $5  

Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $15  ; 
Frn.,  $5  

Texarkana — St.  James's  :  Gen.,  $13.94  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Frn.,  $20  :  Sp.  for  St. 
Mary's-on-the-Mount,  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee,  $5.25  '  

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  Jubilee 
Offering,  Frn  

Delaware 

Ap.  $505.19  ;  Sp.  $11.04 

Georgetown — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

St.  George's  Chapel  S.  S. :  Gen  

Greenville — Christ  Church  :  Dom., 
$99  ;  Gen.,  $86  

Long  Neck — Trinity  Chapel :  Gen .  . . 

Marshallton — St.  Barnahas's  :  Gen .  . 

Milford — Christ  Church  :  Junior  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Rev.  T.  P.  Maslin  for  his 
work  in  Hankow  

MiLLSBORO — St.  Mark's  :  Gen  

New  Castle  —  Immanuel  Church : 
Dom.  and  Frn.,  $45  ;  "A  Member," 
Sp.  for  Building  Fund,  St.  Luke's 
Church,   Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 

$1   

Rehoboth — All  Saints' :  Gen  

Wilmington — Trinity  Church  :  Dom., 
$87.60  ;  Gen.,  $67.68  

Miscellaneous — Annual  United  Ser- 
vice of  S.  S's  in  Wilmington,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  Mr.  Bartter,  Philippine 
Islands,   half  offering  of  United  S. 

S's  Service  

Wo.  Aux.,  Mexican  Division,  "Bish- 
op  Lee"   scholarship,    St.  Andrew's 

Seminary,  Mexico  

Wo.  Aux.,  work  of  Deacon  ss  Stew- 
art, Hankow  

Duluth 

Ap.  $88.55 

Brown  Valley — St.  Luke's  :  Gen .... 

Duluth — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

HiBBiNG — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

Wadena — St.  Helen's  :  Gen  


50 


21  i 
20  ) 


18f 
IC 


^11 


5  )0 

31)0 

i 


55 

2i00 

100 


East  Carolina 

Ap.  $473.63  I 

Ayden — St.  James's:  Rev.  Joseph  W.  { 

Fulford,  $1,  Mrs.  Fulford,  $1,  Gen.  00 

Beaufort — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   |6o 

Edenton — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   ^ 

Hope  Mllls — Christ  Church  :  Gen ....  jy" 

Washington — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   *  jio 

Wilmington — St.    James's  :    $364.70,  j 

"A  Member,"  $32,  Gen   3J  |70 


Easton 

Ap.  $137.75;  Sp.  $17.12 

Cecil    Co. — North    Sassafras  Parish 

(Cecilton)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

Trinity    Parish    (Elkton)  :    Frn.,  25 

cts.  ;  Gen.,  $9.75  

Dorchester     Co.  —  Christ  Church 

(Cambridge)  :  Gen  

Kent  Co. — Emmanuel  Church  (Ches- 

tertown)  :  Gen  

Queen     Anne     Co.  —  Wye  Parish 

(Queenstown)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

Somerset  Co. — St.  John's  (Crisfield)  : 

Gen  

St.  Paul's  (Crisfield)  :  Gen  
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Wicomico    Co. — Spring    Hill    Parish : 

Gen   4  00 

Worcester  Co. — St.  Paul's  (Berlin)  : 

Sp.  for  starving"  Chinese   17  12 

Erie 

Ap.  $183.39 
Erie — St.  Paul's :  Dom.,  $40.26  ;  Prn., 

$54.17    94  43 

North  East — Holy  Cross:  Gen   6  80 

North  Girard — Grace :  Gen   10  00 

RiDGWAY — Grace:    Gen   7  85 

Sharon — St.  John's  :   Gen   64  31 

Florida 

Ap.  $627.18  ;  Sp.  $319.14 

Alton — St.  John's  :  Gen   2  42 

Apalachicola — Trinity  Church  :  Gen..  39  90 

OARRABEiiLB — Ascension  :    Gen   24 

Gainesville — Holy    Trinity    Church  : 

Gen   43  00 

Jacksonville — Church    of    the  Good 

Shepherd:  Gen   127  11 

St.  John's  :  Gen.  . .  y   382  44 

Lake  City — St.  James's  :  Gen   17  07 

MoNTiCELLO — Christ  Church  :  Gen ....  1500 
Miscellaneous — Woman's  Jubilee,  Sp. 

for  Miss  Boyd,  Tokyo   319  14 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ap.  $32.23;  Sp.  $5.00 

Fond  du  Lac? — St.  Paul's  Cathedral : 
B.  O.  Reynolds,  Sp.  for  Rev.  R.  E. 

Wood,  Wuchang,  Hankow   5  00 

Manitowoc? — St.  James's  :  Gen   6  45 

Plymouth — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   363 

Steven's  Point — Intercession:   Gen..  12  15 

Wausau — St.  John's:  Gen   10  00 

Georgia 

Ap.  $235.67;  Sp.  $40.00 

Americus — Calvary  :   Frn   13  19 

Augusta — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd: Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   25  00 

Cordele: — Christ  Church  :  Gen   40  00 

Dublin — Christ  Church  :  Gen   10  00 

Hawkinsville^ — St.  Luke's:  Gen   4  00 

Quitman  —  St.    James's:    Gen.  (of 

which  Apportionment,  1910-11,  $8).      23  00 
Savannah — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Osaka, 

Kyoto,  for  building  church   25  00 

St.  Augustine's  :   Gen   3  00 

St.  John's :  Wo.   Aux.,    Sp.   for  Rev. 
Mr.    Hayakawa,  Osaka,   Kyoto,  for 

church   building   10  00 

St.  Paul's:  Dom.,  $9.49;  Frn.,  $5.11..      14  60 

St.  Stephen's:  Gen   37  88 

St.  Michael's  Chapel :  Wo.   Aux.,  Sp. 
Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Osaka, 

Kyoto    5  00 

Thomasville — Church    of    the  Good 

Shepherd:  Gen   10  00 

Miscellaneous  —  Wo.    Aux.,  Bible- 
woman,  Japan   55  OO 


Harrisburg 

Ap.  $371.31  ;  Sp.  $23.00 
Chambbrsburg — Trinity  Church  :  Wo. 
Aux.,   Sp.   for    Bishop    Graves  for 

Chinese  famine  sufferers  

CouDERSPORT  —  Christ  Church  :  Gen., 
$20;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  "Rev.  Mc- 
Neely  du  Bose"  scholarship,  Morgan- 
ton,  Asheville,  $1;  Sp.  for  Rev.  F. 

B.  Wentworth,  Lexington,  $1  

Harrisburg — St.  Andrew's:  Gen  

HUNTINGDON— /Srt.  John's:  Gen  

|LANCASTER--Sf.  John's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 


2  00 


31  00 
206  40 
20  00 


for  work  among  Oneidas,  Fond  du 
Lac,    $5 ;    Sp.    for    Building  Fund, 

Mancos,  Western  Colorado,  $5   10  00 

Lykens — Christ  Church  :  Gen   16  00 

Sblins  Grove — All  Saints':  Gen   5  00 

Shamokin — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   10  60 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Christ  Church  :  Dom., 

$9.77;  Frn.,  $9.77;  Gen.,  $9.78...      29  32 

St.  Mary's  :  Frn   7  00 

Trinity    Church :    $26.87,    Wo.  Aux., 

$24.85,  S.  S.,  $5.27,  Gen   56  99 


Indianapolis 

Ap.  $244.48 

Columbus — St.  Paul's  S.  S. :  Gen ....  250 
Indianapolis — All  Saints'   Cathedral : 

Gen   12  53 

St.  David's  :  Gen   28  65 

Jeffersonville — St.  Paul's:  Gen....  56  90 
Lafayette — St.  John's  :  Dom.,  f;31.30  ; 

Frn.,   $39.75   71  05 

Lawrenceburg — Trinity  Church  :  Gen .  10  00 

MuNCiE — Grace  :    Gen   7  85 

New  Albany — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   55  00 


Iowa 

Ap.  .$261.30 

Anamosa — St.  Mark's :  $5,  S.  S.,  $1, 

Gen.    6  00 

BuKLiNGTON — Christ      Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    China   5  00 

Cedar  Rapids — Grace:  Gen   23  42 

Clinton — St.  John's  :  Gen   7  39 

Council     Bluffs — St.    Paul's :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   10  00 

Denison — Trinity  Church  S.  S.  :  Gen. .  5  00 
Des   Moines — St.   Piul's :    Dom.  and 

Frn   67  50 

Junior  Aux.,  $2.51  ;  Babies'  Branch, 

$1.66  ;    Gen   4  17 

Esthervtlle — Grace  :   Gen   5  46 

Parley — St.  George's:  Gen   1  25 

Fort  Dodge — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   9  00 

Harlan — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 

of  Miss  Babcock,  Tokyo,  $3  ;  Gen.,  $3  6  00 
Independence — St.  James's  :  Wo*  Aux., 

salary    Miss    Babcock,    Tokyo,    $8 ; 

Gen.,   $5   13  00 

Iowa    City — Trinity    Church :  Gen., 

$3.80,    Wo.   Aux.,    salary    of  Miss 

Babcock,  Tokyo,  $10   13  80 

Keokuk — St.  John's  :  Gen   40  57 

Le  Mars — St.  George's  :  Dom   3  07 

Lyons — Grace :    Wo.   Aux.,    salary  of 

Miss   Babcock,   Tokyo   10  00 

Shenandoah — St.  John's  :  Gen   3  00 

Sioux  City — ^Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 

Babcock,  Tokyo,  $8;  Gen.,  $10   18  00 

Waverly — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   9  67 


Kansas 

Ap.   $313.48  ;  Sp.  $50.00 

Atchison — Advent  S.  S.:  Cuba   26  00 

Blue  Rapids — Trinity  Church  S.  S.  : 

Cuba    3  25 

Burlington  —  "A     Friend,"  Dom., 

$15.65;  Frn.,  $15.65   31  30 

Ascension  S.  S. :  Cuba   3  00 

Chanute^ — Grace  S.  S.  :  Gen   3  00 

Coffeyville — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   4  50 

Clay  Centre — St.  Paul's  S.  S. :  Cuba .  1  50 

Emporla — St.  Andreu/s  S.  S. :  Gen ....  7  25 

Fort  Leavenworth — S.  S. :  Cuba ....  10  00 

Hiawatha — St.  John's  S.  S. :  Cuba ...  5  00 

Independence — Epiphany  :    Gen   9  14 

Tola — St.  Timothy's:  (of  which  S.  S., 

$1.35)    Gen   3  68 

Junction  City — Covenant :   Gen.,  $8  ; 

S.   S.,   Cuba,   $5.10   13  10 

Kansas  City — St.  Peter's  S.  S.  :  Cuba.  2  10 
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Lawrence — Trinity     Church  :  Dom., 

$1.07  ;  Prn.,  $1.07  ;  S.  S.,  Cuba,  $2.74  4  88 
Leavenworth — St.    Paul's :    $2,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $5,  S.  S.,  Cuba,  $42.10,  Gen.  49  10 

Marysville — St.  Paul's  S.  S.  :  Cuba .  .  1 

Neodesha — Ascension  S.  S.  :  Gen   1 

Parsons — St.  John's  Memorial  S.  S. : 

Cuba    6 

Pittsburg — St.  Peter's  S.  S.:  Cuba..  6 

Sedan — Epiphany  S.  S.  :  Cuba   1 

TOPEKA — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

(North)  S.  S. :  Cuba   2 

Grace   Cathedral :   Wo.   Aux.,   Sp.  for 

life  insurance  of  foreign  missionary, 

$50;  S.  S.,  Cuba,  $60;  Gen.,  $5.37..  115  37 

Wakefield — St.  Georae's  S.  S. :  Cuba .  5 

Wamego — ^St.  Luke's  'S.  S.  :  Cuba   5 

Washington — Grace  S.  S.  :  Cuba   3 

Wellington — St.  Paul's  S.  S.  :  Cuba .  .  2 

Wichita — All  Saints'  S.  S.:  Gen  

St.  John's  S.  S.  :  Cuba   26 

St.  Stephen's  S.  S.  :  Gen   3 

Williamsburg — St.  Barnabas's  S.  S. : 

Gen   4 

Yates  Centre — Calvary  S.  S. :  Gen ...  1 


NiCHOLASViLLE — All  Saints':  Gen, 
Paris — St.   Peter's  :  Gen  


Kansas  City 

Ap.  $142.54 ;  Sp.  $5.00 
BooNviLLEi — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 

$1,  S.  S.,  $3.37,  Gen   4  37 

Kansas  City — Grace  Hall :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.,    $5 ;     Sp.    for    Bishop  Rowe, 

Alaska,   $5   10  00 

St.  Augustine's  :  Gen   15  00 

St.  George's-.  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   40  00 

St.  John's  S.  S. :  Gen   4  17 

St.  Paul's:  Junior  Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

 :   Gen   50  00 

Warrensburg — Christ  Church  :  Gen .  .  15  00 

West  Plains — All  Saints':  Gen   4  00 


Kentucky 

Ap.  $735.62 
Anchorage — St.    Luke's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   12  00 

Bowling  Green — Christ  Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   12  00 

Henderson — St.    Paul's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   5  00 

Louisville^ — Calvary  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen .      20  00 
Christ      Church      Cathedral :  Frn., 
$291.82  ;   Mrs.   Sidney   Hewett,  In- 
dian,   $4.45   296  27 

Epiphany:  Junior  Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

Church  of  Otir  Merciful  Saviour :  Dom. 

and  Frn   12  50 

St.  Andrew's :  Frn.,  $75 ;  Gen.,  $75 ; 
Wo.    Aux.,    Brazil,    $12.50 ;  salary 

Mrs.   Dennis,   Africa,   $50   212  50 

St.  Mark's  :  Gen   100  00 

St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux.,  $8  ;  Junior  Aux., 

$5  ;    Gen   13  00 

St.  Stephen's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

St.  Thomas's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   10  80 

Paducah —  Grace:   $19.55,   "A  Peni- 
tent," $2,  Gen   21  55 

Pewee — St.  James's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..      10  00 


Lexington 

Ap.  $140.99;  Sp.  $52.00 
Covington — St.  John's  S.  S. :  Gen ....        1  32 
Frankfort  —  Ascension:    Gen.  (of 
which  from  Right  Rev.  C.  C.  Penick, 
D.D.,  $50),  $105;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's 

College,   Tokyo,   $2   107  00 

Mrs.  C.  C  Penick,   Sp.  for  Bishop 

Graves,  for  famine  sufferers,  China.      50  00 

Latonia — St.  Stephen's  ;  Gen   2  50 

Newport — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   25  00 


9  ? 


14  1 
10  C 


10  C 
1 


74  4 


Long  Island 

Ap.  $4,424.24;  Sp.  $66.25 

Brooklyn — Ascension  :   Gen  , .  . 

Calvary  S.  S.  :  Gen  

Holy  Trinity  Church  :  $300,  S.  S.  Len- 
ten Offering,  1910-1911,  $48.73,  Gen. 

Incarnation :  "A  Friend  of  Missions," 
Gen  

St.     Ann's :     Dom.,      $68.06  ;  Frn., 

$3,168.06    3,236  1 

St.  Barnadas's  Chapel :  Gen   12  0 

St.  Clement's  S.  S.  :  Dom.,  $5.85  ;  Frn., 
$9.40   

St.  Gabriel's  :  Henry  A.  F.  Young,  Sp. 
for  China  Famine  Fund  

Church  of  St.  Matthew  :  Gen  

St.  Michael's :  Dom.,  $48.41  ;  Frn., 
$48.41   

St.  Philip's  :  Gen  

St.  Stephen's  :  Gen.,  $4.80  ;  S.  S.,  Dom. 
and   Frn.,  $5  

Trinity    Church    (East    New    York)  : 

Gen  

Rev.  Uriah  T.  Tracy,  Gen  

College  Point — St.  Paul's  Chapel : 
Gen  

Farmingdale — St.  Thomas's  ;  Gen .... 

Freeport — Transfiguration  :  Dom.  and 
Frn  

Garden  City — Incarnation  Cathedral : 
"Dean  Cox"  scholarship,  Boone  Uni- 
versity, Wuchang,  Hankow  

Greenport — Holy  Trinity  Church  : 
Gen  

HiCKSViLLE — Holy  Trinity  Church  : 
Gen  

HoLLis — St.  Gabriel's:  Gen.  (of  which 
S.  S.,  $1.78),  $6.78;  Sp.  for  Chinese 
Famine  Fund,  from  E.  W.  W.  (of 
which  for  reclamation  work,  $25), 
$50  ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Brown,  $3  ; 

W.  L.  Nagle,  25  cts  

"In  Memoriam,"  Sp.  for  famine  suf- 
ferers, China  

Jamaica — Grace  :  Dom.  and  Frn  

St.  Stephen's  S.  S. :  Gen  

Merrick— CTiwrcTi  of  the  Redeemer : 
$73.19,  Wo.  Aux.,  $5,  S.  S.,  $5.07, 
Gen   83 

Oyster  Bay — Christ  Church  S.  S. : 
Frn   5 

Richmond  Hill — Resurrection  :  Fam- 
ily Missionary  Box,  Gen   ..  13 

Rtverhead — Grace  :    Gen   24 

Roosevelt — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   3 

Sag  Harbor — Christ  Church :  Dom., 
and  Frn.,  $10;  Gen.,  $25   35 

Smithville — St.  Matthias's  (South) 
sr.  S.  :  Gen   3 


Los  Angeles 

Ap.  $410.57;  Sp.  $25.00 

Hemet — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd : 

Dom.  and  Frn  .  .  .  35 

Imperial — St.  Matthias's  :  Gen   9 

Long  Beach — St.  Luke's  8.  S. :  Sp. 
for   compass   for  launch  for  Point 

Hope,   Alaska   25 

Los  Angeles — All  Saints':  Gen   26 

St.  James's  :  Dom.  and  Frn   7 

St.  Peter's  (San  Pedro)  :  Gen   11 

Trinity  Church:  Gen   4 

Monrovia — St.  Luke's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.  2 
Murietta — Trinity  Church  :  Dom.  and 

Frn   7 

Pasadena — All  Saints':  Gen   275 

Pomona — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   20 

Sawtelle — St.  John's  :   Gen   2 

Miscellaneous — "In    loving  memory 

of  Bishop  Dunlop,"  Dom.  and  Frn..  10 


60  ( 


123 
2 
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Louisiana 

Ap.  $281.72 

HovnJiA — St.  Matthew^s  :  Gen   14  05 

New  Oeleans — Grace  :  George,  Robert 
and  Margaret  Wiegand,  Woman's 
Missionary    Jubilee,  Training-school 

for  Bible-women,  Hankow   25  00 

Mt.  Olivet:  Algiers,  $14.31,  S.  S.,  $4.48, 

Gen   18  79 

St.  Andrev/s:  Gen   4  73 

8t.  George's  S.  S. :  Gen   6  65 

St.  Paul's:  $100,  S.  S.,  $12.50,  Gen..  112  50 
Shreveport — St.    Murk's:    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   100  00 

Maine 

Ap.  $99.67  ;  Sp.  $15.00 
Bangor — St.    John's :    "A  Member," 

Gen.,  $5  ;  Mrs.  Mabel  P.  Plaisted,  Sp. 

for  Chinese  famine  sufferers,   $15..      20  00 

Bar  Harbor — St.  Saviour's:  Gen   12  31 

Brownville  Junction — St.  John  the 

Baptist's:  Gen   50  00 

Camden — <St.  Thomas's;  Gen   20  00 

Htnx's  Cove — Church  of  Our  Father : 

Gen   2  16 

MiLLmocKET — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   100 

Portlanb  —  St.     Stephen's  :  Dom., 

$47.17 ;   "A  Friend   in  California," 

Gen.,  $5   52  17 

Sanford — ^St.  George's:  Gen   3  20 

Sherman — St.  James's:  Gen   1  00 

Marquette 

Ap.  $10.56 
JYSTAL  Falls — St.  Marie's:  $3.60,  S. 


S.,  63  cts.,  Gen, 
IOntonagon — Ascension 


Gen. 


Maryland 

Ap.  $2,452.46  ;  Sp.  $231.35 

A.NNE  Arundel  Co. — St.,  Anne's  (An- 
napolis) :  Dom.  and  Frn  

Severn  Parish  (Millersville)  :  A  mite- 
chest,  Gen  

Baltimore — Advent  Chapel :  Gen  

Vhrist  Church  :  Gen  

Christ  Church  Chapel  (Fells  Point)  : 
Sp.  for  Rev.  J.  A.  Welboum,  Tokyo. 

i^mmanuel  Church  :  Dom  

Uoly  Cross  S.  S.  :  Gen  

Memorial :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  woman 
teacher  for  Indians,  South  Dakota.  . 

3t.  Mary's  (Hampden)  :  Gen  

3t.  Michael  and  All  Angels':  Gen.  (of 

which  "M.  M.,"  $15)  

Paul's :  Gen.,  $500  ;  Box  6,406  ( In 
Memoriam)  "L.  C.  A.,"  Dom.,  $5 ; 
Miss  Caroline  Fischer,  Frn.,  $1 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska,  $15 ;  St.  Paul's 
College,  Tokyo,  $15  

U.  Paul's  Chapel  S.  S.  (Avalon)  :  Sp. 
for   Navajo    Indian    Hospital,  Fort 

Defiance,  Arizona  

Peter's:   J.   D.   Howard,    Sp.  for 

;  Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska  

n.  Thomas's  S.  S.  (Homestead)  :  Gen. 
(In    Memoriam),    Dr.  Woodward's 

work,  Anking,  Wuhu  

''A  Friend  of  Missions,"  Gen  

"A.,"  Sp.  for  Rev.  Y.  Sugiura's  work, 

Tokyo   

lALTiMORE  Co.— Church  of" trie 'Holy 
Comforter  S.  S.  ( Lutherville)  :  Work 
in  Pelotas,  Brazil .  

it.  James's  (Monkton)  :  Gen.,  $11.09; 

■  Sp.   for   roof   on   building   of  Mr. 

I  Ishii's  Orphanage,  Tokyo,  $7  

t.  John's  (Huntingdon)  :  Gen  

t.  John's  (Mt.  Washington):  Dom., 
$15 ;  Frn.,  $5  ;  Gen.,  $18  ;  Wo.  Aux., 


4  23 
6  33 


30  04 

5  00 
50  00 
135  00 

30  00 
665  60 
1  25 

25  00 
30  00 

115  00 


536  00 


5  25 


20  00 
5  69 


50  00 
25  00 


9  10 


5  00 


18  09 
109  00 


Dom.,   $5  ;    Frn.,   $5  ;   Junior  Aux., 

Dom.,  $5   53  00 

St.  Mark's-on-the-Hill  (Pikesville)  : 
$113,  Wo.  Aux.,  $50,  S.  S.,  $35, 
Gen   198  00 

St.    Mary's    ( Franklintown)  :  Alaska, 

$2.50;  Hankow,  $2.50   5  00 

St.  Timothy's  ( Catonsville)  :  Gen.  (of 
which  Wo.  Aux.,  $16),  $121;  Junior 
Aux.,  Bishop  Rowe's  work,  Alaska, 
$25    146  00 

Trinity  Church  (Towson)  :  Rev.  W.  H. 
H.  Powers,  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Sher- 
man, Hankow,  for  famine  sufferers.        5  00 
Mrs.   George  A.   Barksdale,   Sp.  for 
famine  sufferers,   China   5  00 

Calvert  Co. — Middleham  Chapel :  Gen.       9  00 

Carroll  Co. — Ascension  (Westmins- 
ter) :  Dom.,  $3;  Frn.,  $2   5  00 

Frederick  Co. — All  Saints' :  Gen., 
$100;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  College 
Building  Fund,  Tokyo  (of  which  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Baker,  $100),  $105   205  00 

Catoctin  Parish,  St.  Stephen's:  Gen..      18  00 

Harford  Co. — St.  Mary's  (Emmorton)  : 

Gen   15  85 

Hov^tard  Co. — "  E.  C.  T."  (Elkridge), 

Frn  ■   4  00 

Washington  Co. — St.  John's  (Hagers- 
town)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Frn.,  $5 ;  S.  S., 
"Frances  Howell  Kennedy"  scholar- 
ship, St.  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang, 
Hankow,  $50   55  00 

Miscellaneous  —  Missionary  mass 
meeting.  Gen.,  $44.94  ;  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Rowe,  Alaska,  $25   69  94 

Branch  Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for,  P.  K. 
Goto's  work  for  children,  Tokyo, 
$10  ;  Sp.  for  famine  sufferers,  China, 
$10   20  00 


Massachusetts 

Ap.  $6,416.21;  Sp.  $2,237.70 

Andover — Christ   Church:    Gen   120  95 

Attleboro — All  Saints':  Gen   35  00 

Barnstable — St.  Mary's  :  Gen   25  00 

Beachmont — St.  Paul's:  Gen   3  55 

Boston — Advent  S.  S. :  Gen   16  08 

All   Saints'    (Dorchester)  :   Dom.  and 

Frn.  (of  which  Junior  Aux.,  $10)..    160  00 

Ascension  :  Gen   89  98 

Emmanuel   Church :    Frn.,    $1 ;  Gen., 

$4,034.90    4,035  90 

Emmanuel   Church   (West  Roxbury)  : 

Gen   31  18 

Grace  (South)  :  Dom.  and  Frn   25  00 

Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mattapan)  : 

Dom.,  $78.69;  Gen.,  $50   128  69 

St.    Augustine's    and    St.    Martin's : 

Gen   2  95 

St.  James's  (Roxbury)  :  "A  Member," 
Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.    for   Famine  Fund, 

China    15  00 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  :  Gen   30  95 

St.    Margaret's    S.    S.*    (Brighton)  : 

1911,   Gen   7  08 

St.  Mark's:  Gen   26  17 

St.  Mary's  :  Gen   40  00 

St.  Peter's  (Jamaica  Plains)  :  Gen.  ...  10  00 
Trinity  Church  School  S.  8. :  Work  in 

Eastern  Oklahoma   71  06 

"Friend  in  Boston,"  Sp.  for  a  build- 
ing at  Fort  Yukon,  at  discretion  of 

Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska   2,000  00 

"A  Friend,"  Gen   100  00 

Mrs.  1  Walter  C.  Baylies,  "Ruth 
Baylies"   scholarship.   Cape  Palmas 

Orphan  Asylum,  Africa   50  00 

"A  Communicant,"  Frn   5  00 

Brookline — St.  Paul's  :  Frn.,  $211.05  ; 
"A    Member,"    Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.  for 

Famine  Fund,  China,  $15   226  05 

Mrs.  George  Blake  Dexter,  Gen   2  00 
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CAMBRIDGE: — CJirist  CJiurcJi :  "A  Mem- 
ber,"   Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.    for  Famine 

Fund,   China   10  00 

St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel :  Mrs.  B. 
Vaughan,  Gen.,  $25;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
fori  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng's  life  insurance, 

Kyoto,  $12.50   37  50 

St.  Peter's:  Gen   30  00 

St.  Philip's:  "Little  Sisters,"  Gen   5  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Abbott,  Gen   50  00 

Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  Gen   2  00 

Danvers — Calvary:   Gen   25  06 

Dedham — St.   Paul's :   $331.26,    S.  S., 

$14.40,  Gen   345  66 

Fall.  River — Ascension  :  Dom.,  $17.50  ; 

Frn.,    $17.50   35  00 

St.  James's  :  Gen   15  00 

St.  Stephen's:  $1.88,  S.  S.,  $2,  Gen.  3  88 

Falmouth — Church    of    the  Messiah 

(Wood's  Hole)  :   Frn   31  25 

St.  Barnabas's  :  Gen   7  00 

Groton — St.    John's     Chapel,  Groton 

School:    Gen   300  00 

Groton    and  Ayer — St.     Andrew's : 

Gen   5  20 

HAVERraLL — Trinity    Church  :  $71.49, 

S.  S.,  $3.51,  Gen   75  00 

HiNGHAM — St.  John  the  Evangelist's  : 

Gen   10  00 

LiAViTRENCE — Grace  :  Gen   86  33 

Lowell — St.  John's  :  Gen   17  00 

Lynn — Incarnation  :   Gen   16  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   42  52 

Nantucket — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   49  37 

Natick — St.  Paul's  S.  8.:  Gen   15  00 

New  Bedford — Grace  :  Dom.,  $192.44  ; 
Frn.,  $4  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "In  Memory  of 
S.  E.  Rodman,"  Sp.  for  Rev.  Nathan 

Matthews,   Africa,   $20   216  44 

Newton — Grace:  Dom.,  $1;  Gen.,  $67  ; 
Sp.   for   Bishop   Thomas,  Wyoming, 

$3.20    71  20 

St.  Mary's  (Lower  Falls)  :  Gen   268  96 

St.  Paul's  (Highlands)  :  Dom.  and  Frn.      56  71 

Newtonville — St.  John's  :  Frn   99  00 

RocKPOET — St.  Mary's  S.  S.  :  Gen ....  500 

Salem — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   130  90 

SoMERViLLE — Emmanuel  Church  :  Gen .      24  00 

St.  Thomas's:  Gen   24  00 

SwAMPSCOTT — Holy  Name  :  Gen   50  00 

Waltham — Ascension:  Gen   16  19 

Winchester — Epiphany  :  Sp.  for  sal- 
ary of  Mr.  James  H.  Taylor,  of  St. 
George's  Mission,  Morganton,  Ashe- 
ville,  $1 ;  work  in  Africa,  $1.36  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Rev.  G.  C.  Bart- 

ter's  work  in  Philippines,  $5   7  36 

WOBTJRN — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   7  91 

Miscellaneous  —  Branch  Wo.  Aux., 
Quiet  Day  Offering,  Gen.,  $33.72 ; 
Jubilee  Offering,  Sp.  for  St.  Mar- 
garet's School,  Tokyo,  $106  ;  "A 
Friend,"  Sp.  for  the  Patterson  In- 
dustrial School,  Asheville,  $25  ;  "A 
Member,"  Sp.  for  Famine  Fund, 
China,  $5  ;  diocesan  officers,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Roots,  Hankow,  for  famine 

sufferers,   $15   184  72 

Branch  Junior  Aux.,  Gen.  (of  which 
offering  at  annual  service  for  lead- 
ers, October  18th,  $12.64,  offering  at 
annual  service  for  Juniors,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  $21.52),  $34.16  ;  Miss  Blan- 
dina  P.  Babcock,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Aves's  Hospital,  Mexico,  $5   39  16 


Michigan 

Ap.  $1,893.76  ;  Sp.  $86.08 

Algonac — St.  Andrew's:  Gen   40  00 

Ann  Arbor — St.  Andrew's  :  Dom.  and 
Frn.,  $100 ;  Wo.  Aux,,  salary  of 
Miss  Bull,  Kyoto,  $10;  "Harris 
Memorial"    scholarship,    St.  John's 


University,  Shanghai,  $2.50  ;  Sp.  for 
Foreign  Insurance  Fund,  $2  

Birmingham — St.  James's  :  Gen  

Detroit — Christ  Church  :  Gen.,  $500  ; 
Miss  C.  S.  Sheldon,  Sp.  for  Chinese 
sufferers  by  war  and  famine,  $5 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska,  $35 ;  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, $25 ;  K.  W.  Minor  Memorial, 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $35  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Spalding,  Utah,  $20  

Church  of  the  Messiah  S.  S. :  Gen., 
$3.74 ;  Junior  Aux.,  Alaska,  $10 ; 
Gen.,  $6 ;  Sp.  for  Archdeacon  Rus- 
sell, Southern  Virginia,  $3 ;  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Horner,  Asheville,  $2  ;  Sp. 
for  Miss  Routledge,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  $12  ;  St.  James's  Hos- 
pital, Anking,  Wuhu,  $3  

St.  John's :  $425,  "A  Member,"  $100, 
Gen  

St.  Joseph's  :  Gen  

St.  Mary's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  Gen.,  $335.80 ; 
Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $34  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Mrs.  Fyfe,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Spalding, 
Utah,  $15  

St.  Peter's  S.  S. :  Gen  

St.  Thomas's  :  Gen  

Flint — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

Grosse  Ile — St.  James's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Alaska,  $2 ;  St.  Paul's  School,  Law- 
renceville, Southern  Virginia,  $2 ; 
K.  W.  Minor  Memorial,  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, $3  ;  Philippines,  $2  ;  salary  of 
Miss  Bull,  Kyoto,  $2.50 ;  "Harris 
Memorial"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  $2 ;  "J.  H. 
Johnson"  scholarship,  St.  Andrew's 
Seminary,  Mexico,  $3.50 ;  Sp.  for 
Foreign  Insurance  Fund,  $2  ;  F.  E. 
Adams  Memorial,  Sp.  for  Good  Shep- 
herd Hospital,  Fort  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, $2  

Highland  Park — St.  Allan's  Mission : 
Gen  

Hudson — Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen  

Mt.  Clemens — Grace  S.  8. :  Gen  

Pontiac — All  Saints'  S.  S. :  $5,  Charles 
M.  Eaton,  $1,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Beecher,  Kearney ;  Junior  Aux., 
"Bishop  C.  D.  Williams"  scholarship, 
St.  John's  School,  Cape  Mount,  Af- 
rica, $25  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 
Bull,  Kyoto,  $3  ;  "Harris  Memorial" 
scholarship,  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai,  $3  ;  "J.  H.  Johnson" 
scholarship,  St.  Andrew's  Seminary, 
Mexico,  $1 ;  salary  of  Mrs.  Lomax, 
Africa,  $3  ;  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Littell, 
Hankow,  $2  

Saginaw — Calvary  (W.  S.)  :  Gen  

St.  John's  (W.  S.)  :  Gen  

St.  Louis — Emmanuel  Church  :  Gen. . 

Miscellaneous — Branch  Wo.  Aux.,  of- 
fertory at  general  meeting,  Detroit, 
Sp.  for  Bishop  Spalding,  Utah  

Michigan  City 

Ap.  $33.73 

Gary — Gen  

Goshen — St.  James's:  Gen  

Plymouth — St.  Thomas's  8.  8. :  Gen . 
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Milwaukee 

Ap.  $375.00 
St.  Paul 


Communicant," 


Beloit 

Gen  

Chippewa   Falls  —  Christ    Church : 
Gen,  (of  which  S.  S.,  $1.75),  $12.50; 
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Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Woods, 
Alaska,  25  cts. ;  salary  of  Miss 
Cuddy,  Porto  Rico,  25  cts.  ;  Philip- 
pines, 25  cts.;  Cuba,  25  cts   13  50 

Dblatield  —  St.  John  Chrysostom's : 
Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Woods, 
Alaska,  $2.50  ;  salary  of  Miss  Cuddy, 
Porto       Rico,     $2.50  ;  Philippines, 

$2.50  ;  Cuba,  $2.50   10  00 

Kbnosha — St.   Matthew's :   Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   13  75 

Lake  Geneva — Holy  Communion ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska, 
$5 ;  salary  of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto 
Rico,  $5  ;  Philippines,  $5  ;  Cuba,  $5.  20  00 
Menominee — Grace :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska,  50  cts.  ;  sal- 
ary of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico,  50 
cts.  ;  Philippines,  50  cts.  ;   ^uba,  50 

cts   2  00 

Milwaukee  —  All  Saints'  Cathedral : 
Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Woods, 
Alaska,  $7.50  ;  salary  of  Miss 
Cuddy,  Porto  Rico,  $7.50 ;  Philip- 
pines, $7.50;  Cuba,  $7.50   30  00 

St.  James's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 
Woods,  Alaska,  $12.50  ;  salary  of 
Miss  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico,  $13  ;  Philip- 
pines, $13;  Cuba,  $12   50  50 

St.  John's  :  Gen   10  00 

St.  Mark's :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of  Miss 
Woods,  Alaska,  $3.75  ;  salary  of 
Miss  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico,  $3.75  ; 
Philippines,  $3.75;  Cuba,  $3.75....  15  00 
St.  Mark's  (South)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska,  75  cts.  ;  sal- 
ary of  Missi  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico,  75 
cts. ;  Philippines,  75  cts.  ;  Cuba,  75 

cts   3  00 

St.  Paul's :  Gen.,  $35.47  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
salary  of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska, 
$12.50  ;  salary  of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto 
Rico,   $12.50  ;    Philippines,    $12.50  ; 

'Cuba,   $12.50   85  47 

St.  Peter's  (West  Allis)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
salary  of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska,  $1.25  ; 
salary  of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico, 
$1.25 ;    Philippines,    $1.25  ;  Cuba, 

$1.25    5  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Mallory,  $5,  Rev.  C.  L. 

Mallory,  $10,  Gen   15  00 

Mineral  Point — Trinity  Church  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska, 
$1 ;  salary  of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto 
Rico,  50  cts.  ;  Philippines,  50:  cts.  ; 

Cuba,   $1.50   3  50 

Racine — Holy  Innocents' :  Wo.  Aux., 
salary  of  Mips  Woods,  Alaska,  $1.25  ; 
salary  of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico, 
$1.25 ;    Philippines,     $1.25  ;  Cuba, 

$1.25    5  00 

Immanuel  Church  S.  8.  :  Gen   82 

Watertown — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux., 
salary  of  Miss  Woods,  Alaska,  $1.25  ; 
salary  of  Miss  Cuddy,  Porto  Rico, 
$1.25 ;  Philippines,  $1.25  ;  Cuba, 
$1.25    5  00 


Minnesota 

Ap.  $364.76  ;  Sp.  $35.00 
Basswood  Grove — St.  Mary's  :  Gen .  .        6  50 
Blub    Earth — Church    of    the  Good 

Shepherd:  Gen   70 

?'airmont — St.  Martin's  S.  S. :  Gen ...  3  00 
jOose  Creek — St.  James's  :  Gen .....        6  00 

iASTiNGS — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   15  00 

jItchfield — Trinity  Church  :  Gen ...  5  00 
Minneapolis — All  Saints' :   Dom.  and 

^Frn   50  00 

n.  Mark's  S.  S. :  Sp.  for  Bishop  Rowe, 

Alaska    20  00 

't.  Paul's  :  "N.  E.  W.,"  Sp.  to  be  used 

;  in  rebuilding  at  Aomori,  Tokyo ....        5  00 


Northfield — All  Saints':  Gen..   5  00 

St.  Paul — Christ  Church  :  Gen .......  14  50 

St.  Paul's  :   Gen   50  00 

Rev.  A.  W.  Parnuni,  Sp.  for  Bishop 

Rowe,    Alaska   10  00 

Stillwater — Ascension:    Gen   100  00 

Winona — St.  Paul's:  Gen   103  00 

Windom — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :   Gen   3  00 

WoRTHiNGTON — St.  John's:  Gen   1  06 

Mississippi 

Ap.   $242.00;  Sp.  $1.60 

Columbus — St.  Paul's  :   Gen   40  75 

COMO — Holy  Innocents' :  Gen   20  00 

Greenwood — Nativity  :   Gen   2125 

Hattibsburg  —  Trinity  Church  :  Rev. 

W.  S.  Simpson  Atmore,  Gen   20  00 

Jackson — St.     Andrew's :     $50,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $40,  Gen   90  00 

Natchez  —  Trinity  Church  :  Junior 
Aux.,  Gen.,  $20  ;  "Rev.  R.  W.  Pat- 
ton"  scholarship,  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, Shanghai,  $10   30  00 

Port  Gibson — St.  James's :  Junior 
Aux.,  Gen.,  $4.50  ;  "Rev.  R.  W.  Pat- 
ton"  scholarship,  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity,  Shanghai,   $1.50   6  00 

Raymond — Andrew  Armstrong  Haw- 
kins and   Ida  D.  Hawkins,   Sp.  for 

Archdeacon  Stuck,  Alaska   1  60 

WooDviLLE — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   14  00 

Missouri 

Ap.  $1,840.06  ^  Sp.  $129.00 
KIRKWOOD — Grace  :  Dom.,    $50  ;  Frn., 

$50;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $11   Ill  00 

RoLLA — Christ    Church:     Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   10  00 

St.    Louis — All   Saints' :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   1  00 

Ascension:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   12  00 

Christ  Church :  $700,  Wo.  Aux.,  $30, 

Gen.;  S.  S.,  China,  $10.25   740  25 

Emmanuel  Church:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen...  5  00 
Church   of  the   Good  Shepherd :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

Grace:  $25,  Wo.  Aux.,  $1,  Gen   26  00 

Holy  Communion:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   15  00 

Holy  Innocents':  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   2  00 

Mt.   Calvary:  $10,  Wo.   Aux.,   $2,  S. 

S.,   $2.15,   Gen   14  15 

Church  of  the  Redeemer :   $100,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $15,  Gen   115  00 

St.  Alban's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

St.  Andrew's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

St.  Augustine's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   2  00 

St.    George's :    $200,    Wo.    Aux.,  $15, 

Gen   215  00 

St.  John's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   24  66 

St.  Paul's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

St.  Peter's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   30  00 

St.  Philip's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

Trinity   Church :    $10,   Wo.   Aux.,  $1, 

Gen   11  00 

Miscellaneous — ^Branch  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Thurston,  for  his  work  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma,  $79  ;  Sp.  for 
life  insurance  of  foreign  mission- 
ary,  $50   129  00 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  d.d..  Gen.     500  00 

Montana 

Ap.  $224.15  ;  Sp.  $100.00 

Billings — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   50  00 

Butte — J.  C.  Adams,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Restarick,  for  erection  of 
new    building,    St.    Mary's  Mission, 

Moiliili,  Honolulu   10  00 

Dillon — St.   James's :  Wo.   Aux.,  Sp. 
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for  Bishop  Restarick,  for  erection  of 
new   building,    St.    Mary's  Mission, 

Moiliili,   Honolulu   10  00 

Glendive — St.  Matthew's-.   Gen   25  00 

Hamilton — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   7  60 

Helena — St.  Peter's :  Gen.,  $31.40  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Restarick, 
for  erection  of  new  building,  St. 
Mary's   Mission,    Moiliili,  Honolulu, 

$80    Ill  40 

Livingston — St.  Andreio's  :  Gen   30  00 

Missoula — Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

Gen   75  00 

Philipsburg — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   5  15 

Nebraska 

Ap.  $195.50;  Sp.  $11.00 

Ashland — St.    Stephen's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Frn.,  $3  ;  Dom.,   $3   6  00 

Auburn — Ascension  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

$2.50  ;  Frn.,  $2.50   5  00 

Blair — St.  Mary's  :  Gen   50  00 

Central    City — Christ    Church :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $3.50;  Frn.,  $2.50   6  00 

Lincoln — Holy   Trinity   Church :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Dom   10  00 

Omaha — Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  : 

Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $5;  Frn.  Cof  which 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Powell,  $5),  $10   15  00 

St.  Andrew's:  Junior  Aux.,  Dom   1  00 

St.  John's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $10  ;  Frn., 

$10    20  00 

Trinity  Cathedral :   Sp.   for  Rev.  Mr. 

Hoare's   launch,   Alaska,   $11  ;  Wo, 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $50   61  00 

Plattsmouth  —  St.    Luke's :  Junior 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $1;  Frn.,  $1   2  00 

South  Omaha — St.     Martin's :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.   (of  which  Junior  Aux., 

$1),  $9.50;  Junior  Aux.,  Frn.,  $1..  10  50 
Wymore' — St.  Luke's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom., 

$10;   Frn.,    $10   20  00 

Newark 

Ap.  $3,164.93  ;  Sp.  $339.00 

Bayonne — St.  John's  :   Gen   10  00 

Bbegenfield — ~St.  John's:  Gen   15  00 

Bloomfield —  Christ  Church :  Girls' 
Bible-class,  Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine 

Fund    2  50 

BooNTON — St.  John's  :  Gen   8  00 

Clifton — St.  Peter's  :   Gen   13  98 

East  Orange — Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion S.  S.  :  Dom   3  37 

St.  Agnes's  :  Junior  Aux.,  Gen   15  00 

"Friends,"    Sp.    for   Famine  Relief 

Fund,   China   19  00 

Englewood — St.  Paul's  :  Indians,  $10  ; 
Gen.,  $40.41  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Porto  Rico, 

$10   60  41 

Grandview    —   Grace  (Hudson 

Heights)  :    Gen   13  00 

Geantwood — Grace  :    Gen   55  19 

Hackensack — Christ     Church  :  $50, 

Wo.  Aux.,   $25,  Gen   75  00 

Hoboken — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   50  00 

Jersey  City — Holy  Cross:  Gen   24  12 

St.  John's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Mexico  (of 
which  Holy  Cross  Guild,  $2,  St. 
Mary's  Guild,  $1),  $5;  work  among 
Negroes  (of  which  Holy  Cross  Guild, 
$3,  St.  Mary's  Guild,  $2),  $6;  Holy 
Cross  Guild,  Wo.  Aux.,  Philippines, 

$1    12  00 

St.  Paul's:  Gen   100  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   116  80 

Madison — Grace  :  Gen.,  $100  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  "Anna  B.  Niles"  scholarship, 
St.  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang,  Han- 
kow, $40  ;  Junior  Aux.,  "Grace 
Lindley"     scholarship,     St.  John's 

School,  Africa,  50  cts   140  50 

Maplewood — St.  George's  S.  S. :  Gen .      10  20 


MoNTCLAiR — St.  John's:   Gen   21  { 

C.  B.  Brown,  Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine 

Fund    15  ( 

MoNTVALE — F.  C.  Ackerman,  Gen ....  5  ( 
MoRRiSTOWN — Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer :  Gen.,  $100  ;  "A  Friend," 
Sp.  for  Famine  Relief  Fund,  China, 
$15  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Philippines,  $5 ; 
Porto  Rico,  $5  ;  Cuba,  $5 ;  Junior 
Aux.,  Gen.,  $7  ;  "Grace  Lindley" 
scholarship,  St.  John's  School, 
Africa,  $1 ;  Newark  scholarship,  St. 
Elizabeth's  School,  South  Dakota,  $5  ; 
Cradle  Roll  and  Home  Department, 
for  a  little  child,  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal,  Shanghai,    $20   163  ( 

St.  Peter's :  Sp.  for  Bishop  Rowe, 
Alaska,  $150  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  for  Semi- 
nole work,  Southern  Florida,  $100.  250  ( 
Newark — St.  Barrvabas's  :  Junior  Aux., 
"Grace  Lindley"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  School,  Africa,  $2  ;  "Newark" 
scholarship,  St.  Elizabeth's  School, 
South  Dakota,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  St.  Hil- 
da's School,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  $10      14  ( 

St.  Paul's  :   Gen   24  ! 

Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux.,  "Mary  M. 
Lines"  scholarship,  St.  Mary's 
School,  South  Dakota,  $60  ;  "Julia 
Starkey"  scholarship.  Hooker  School, 

Mexico,   $40   100 

Newton — Christ  Church  :  Gen  ,  .  10 

NuTLEY — Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   50 

Orange  (East) — Christ   Church:  Wo. 

Aux.,    Gen   38 

Grace :  Gen.,  $1,000  ;  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Knight,  Cuba,  $17.50  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.,  $40  ;  Sp.  for  "Alice  Broome" 
scholarship,    Rowland    Hall,  Utah, 

$50   1,107 

Orange  (West) — Holy  Innocents'  S.S.: 

Gen   25 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  Gen....  13 
St.  Mark's  :  $42.14,  S.  S.,  $6.39  ;  Gen., 
Wo.     Aux.,     "Bishop  Odenheimer" 
scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shang- 
hai,  $35   83 

Oradell — Annunciation  :    Gen   6 

Passaic — St.  John's:  Gen   39 

Paterson — St.  Mark's  S.  S. :  Frn ....  6 

St.  Paul's  :   Gen   94 

Trinity  Church  :  Gen   35 

Rutherford — Grace  :  Gen.,  $72.80  ;  for 
work  under  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  Wu- 
chang, Hankow,  $25   97 

Short  Hills — 'Christ  Church:  Wo. 
Aux.,    "Julia    Starkey"  scholarship, 

Hooker  School,  Mexico   40  | 

South    Orange  —  Holy    Communion :  j 
Salary  Rev.  H.  A.  McNulty,  Shang-  i 
hai,  $375;  Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $6.03.  381 
St.  Andrew's :  Dom.  and  Frn..  $63.85 ; 

Wo.  Aux.,  China,  $5;  Japan,  $5...      73  j 
Summit — Calvary  :  "J.  Clifford  Wood- 
hull,"  Sp.  for  Nevada   50  | 

Washington — St.  Peter's  :  Gen.,  $4.37  ; 
S.  S.,  Sp.  for  pews  for  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Powell,  Wyoming,  $10   14  [ 


New  Hampshire 

Ap.  $186.57;  Sp.  $20.05 


Ashland — St.  Mark's  :  Gen  

Charlestown — St.  Luke's  :  Gen  

Dover — St.  Thomas's:  Gen  

Exeter — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

GOFFSTOWN — St.  Matthew's  :  Gen  

Hanover — St.  Thomas's  :  Gen.,  $25  ; 
L.  M.  Hastings,  Sp.  for  Famine  Re- 
lief Fund,  China,  $5  

Laconia — St.  James's  :  Gen  

Lincoln  and  North  Woodstock — 
Church  of  the  Messiah  :  Gen  

Manchester — Grace :    Wo.    Aux.,  Sp. 
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for  new  church  at  the  Settlement, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands  

Meredith — Resurrection  :  Frn  

Nbwpoet — Epiphany  :  Gen  

Portsmouth — St.  John's:  Gen.  (of 
which  Wo.  Aux.,  $7),  $11.45; 
Surgeon  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Carpenter, 
Alaska,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  famine  relief, 
China,  $10  

Rochester — Church  of  the  Redeemer: 
Gen  

Salmon  Falls — Christ  Church  :  Gen. . 

WooDSViLLE — St.  Luke's  :  Gen  

New  Jersey 

Ap.  $824.68;  Sp.  $108.68 
Bbrnardsville  —  St.  Bernard's  :  St. 
Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville,  South- 
ern Virginia,  $15  ;  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
$10  ;  Sp.  for  Boone  School  Teachers' 

Fund,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  $25  

BORDBNTOWN — 'Christ    Church  :    Gen .  . 
BURLiN(-.TON — St.    Mary's :    Wo.  Aux., 
Dom.,  $1  ;  Missionary  Guild,  "Bish- 
op  Odenheimer"    scholarship.  Trin- 
ity Divinity-school,  Tokyo,  $5  

Camden — Church  of  Our  Saviour :  Gen. 
Delair — Holy  Trinity   Church   S.   S.  : 
Sp.  for  Christ  School,  Arden,  Ashe- 

ville   

Elizabeth  —  Christ    Church :  Frn., 

$30.62  ;  Gen.,  $38.76  

St.  Andrew's :  Sp.  for  support  of  a 
girl  in  the  Industrial  School,  Wu- 
chang, Hankow  

St.  John's :  Women's  Foreign  Aid  Com- 
mittee, Frn.,  $25  ;  "St.  John's  For- 
eign Aid"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
School,  Cape  Mount,  Africa,  $25  ; 
Sp.  for  scholarship  in  Holy  Trinity 

Orphanage,  Tokyo,  $24  

GiBBSBORO  —  St.  John's-in-the-Wilder- 

ness  8.  S. :  Gen  

Gloucester  —  Ascension :   $13.24,  S. 

S.,  $5,  Gen  

Lakewood — All  Saints'  Memorial :  Gen 
LiAMBERTViLLE  — •  St.  Andrew's  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  "Olga  Randolph  White"  schol- 
arship, St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai, 
$25 ;  child's  bed,  Elizabeth  Bunn 
Hospital,  Wuchang,  Hankow,  $3  ; 
"Emma  Williamson  Memorial"  bed, 
St.  James's  Hospital,  Anking,  Wuhu, 

$3   

Little  Silver — St.  John's  :  Gen  

LoNO  Branch — Harry  B.  Sherman, 
$5,  Mrs.  Catharine  M.  Sherman,  $15, 

Sp.  for  Famine  Relief,  China  

Merchantville — Grace  :  Gen  

Mbtuchen — St.  Luke's  :  Gen.,  $14.73  ; 
Sp.  for  the  new  building  at  Aomori, 

Tokyo,  $1  

New  Brunswick  —  Christ  Church : 
Dom.,  50  cts.  ;  Indian,  70  cts.  ; 
Colored,  $1  ;  Frn.,  $7.50  ;  Cuba,  65 
cts. ;  Brazil,  50  cts.  ;  Gen.,  $12.10 ; 
Wo.   Aux.,   salary   of  Kimura  San, 

Kyoto,  $5;  S.  S.,  Gen.,  $5.15  

(In  Memoriam),  "C.  E.  P.,"  Sp.  for 

Famine  Relief,  China  

Plainfibld — Grace  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Mrs.     Anne     Hargreaves's  work, 

Philippine  Islands  

Rev.  William.  H.  Neilson,  d.d.,  Gen.. 
Princeton — Trinity  Church  :  Dom .  .  . 
?KED  Bank — Trinity  Church  :  Gen .... 
fRtVBRTON — Christ  Church  S.  S. :  Gen. 
auMsoN  —  St.  George's-by-the-River  : 

'  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom  

(3EABRIGHT— srt.  Peter's:    Galilee,  Wo. 

j    Aux.,  Dom  

I  Shrewsbury— CTiHs*  Church  :  'Gen. '.  '. 
Wenonah— Saints':  Gen  
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50  00 
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15  00 


74  00 
2  25 


18  24 
47  82 


31  GO 
8  30 


20  00 
42  77 


15  73 


33  10. 
10  00 


11  25 
25  00 
310  65 
10  00 
4  59 

50  00 

3  00 
18  90 
10  00 


New  York 

Ap.  $32,082.68  ;  Sp.  $4,498.10 

Bedford — St.   Matthew's  :   Gen   25  00 

Brewster — St.   Andrew's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   34  00 

Bronxville — Christ  Church  :  "A  Mem- 
ber," Girls'  School,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  $37.50  ;  scholarship. 
Divinity,  Boone  University,  Wu- 
chang, Hankow,  $25  ;  two  beds, 
Elizabeth  Bunn  Hospital,  Wuchang, 

Hankow,   $25   87  50 

Eastchester — St.  Paul's:  Gen   19  25 

Harrison — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux., 
Kirkby  Memorial  Fund,  Sp.  for  Rev. 
J.  W.  Chapman,  Alaska,  for  edu- 
cation of  a  boy   25  00 

Hastings — Zion  Chapel :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for    Good    Shepherd    Hospital,  Fort 

Defiance,    Arizona   5  00 

Highland — Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Gen.        1  41 

Larchmont — St.  John's:  Gen   275  00 

MatteiAwan — St.  Luke's :  Wo.  Aux., 
scholarship,    St.    John's  University, 

Shanghai,   $100;   Gen.,   $11.38   Ill  38 

Monticello — St.  John's  :  Alaska   5  00 

Mount  Vernon — Ascension  ;  For  Rev. 
C.  B.  Betticher,  Jr.,  Nenana,  Alaska, 
$38.50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $2  ;  Sp. 
for  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 

Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  $30   70.50 

Trinity  Church  :  Gen   200  00 

Newburgh  —   St.     George's :  '  Frn., 

$56.12;  Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $20   76  12 

New  Paltz — St.  Andrew's:  Gen   11  05 

New  Rochelle — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   5  00 

Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Good  Shepherd  Hospital,  Fort  De- 
fiance,  Arizona   25  00 

New  York — All  Angels':  Gen   458  48 

All  Souls':  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Tokyo   5  00 

Beloved  Disci/pie:  Gen   32  35 

Calvary:  Dom.,  $361.58;  Frn.,  $274.38  635  96 
Christ  Church  :  Gen.,  $800  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
for  "Edith  Wilmerding"  scholarship, 
Girls'  High  School,  Kyoto,  $40  ; 
Frn.,  $61.50  ;  St.  Augustine's  League, 
Sp.  for  scholarship  in  Bishop  Payne 
Divinity-school,  Petersburg,  Southern 
Virginia,  $20  ;  Bishop  Brewster's 
work,  Western  Colorado,  $50 ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  two  scholarships.  Rev. 
Mr.  Spurr's  Kindergarten,  West  Vir- 
ginia, $50  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Spurr's 
Hospital,  West  Virginia,  $125 ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Wells,  Spokane,  for  sup- 
port of  clergy,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  hos- 
pital in  Alaska,  $15  ;  Sp.  for  support 
of  one  day  in  Christ  School,  Arden, 
Asheville,  $10  ;  Niobrara  League,  "0. 
M.  Cutting"  scholarship,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's School,  South  Dakota,  $60 ; 
Sp.  for  "Fort  Washakie"  scholar- 
ship, Wind  River,  Wyoming,  $40  ; 
Sp.    for    Miss    Thackara's  Hospital, 

Arizona,  $30   1,316  50 

Christ  Church   (New   Brighton)  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Dom.,  $10;  Frn.,  $10   20  00 

Christ  Church  (Riverdale)  :  Wo.  Aux., 

for  work  at  Nenana,  Alaska   48  00 

Church  Missions  House  Chapel:  Gen...  1  25 
Grace:  Dom.,  $7,656.98;  for  Bishop 
Robinson's  work  in  Nevada,  $1,505  ; 
South  Dakota,  $1  ;  Bishop  Spalding's 
work  in  Utah,  $106.15  ;  Oklahoma, 
$70.75 ;  Bishop  Rowe's  work  in 
Alaska,  $10 ;  Frn.,  $5,324.53  :  Sp. 
for  rebuilding  of  church  at  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  Nevada,  $100  ;  Sp.  for 
Dr.  Tucker's  Building  Fund,  To- 
kyo, $500  ;  Sp.  for  rebuilding  of 
the   church   for   Piutes    in  Nevada, 
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$48.60  ;  Sp.  for  work  of  Captain  R. 
H.  Fitzhugh,  Lexington,  $15 ;  Sp. 
for  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Mount 
Carmel,  Harrisburg,  $10 ;  Sp.  for 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Green- 
wood Lake,  New  York,  $25  ;  Sp.  for 
St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, $25 ;  Sp^  for  the  Apalachian 
Industrial  School,  Penland,  Asheville, 
$10 ;  Sp.  for  St.  James's  Church, 
Ridgefleld,  Newark,  $10  ;  Sp.  for  the 
work  of  Bishop  Johnston,  West 
Texas,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  the  church  at 
Hickory,  Asheville,  $5 ;  Sp.  for  St. 
Andrew's  Colored  Mission,  Lexing- 
ton, Lexington,  $10 ;  Sp.  for  All 
Saints'  Hospital,  McAlester,  Eastern 
Oklahoma,  $100 ;  Sp.  for  Margaret 
College,  Versailles,  Lexington,  $10 ; 
Sp.  for  Bishop  Spalding's  work, 
Utah,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  work  of  Bishop 
Roots  in  Hankow,  $100  ;  Sp.  for  work 
of    Bishop    Thomas    in  "Wyoming, 

■  $100 ;  from  "Members,"  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Rowe,  Alaska,  $56  ;  Mrs. 
Hoover,  $5,  Miss  Palmer,  $1,  Miss 
M.  A.  Forbush,  $5,  Sp.  for  Nevada ; 
Church  Committee  on  Missions  to 
Colored  People,  St.  Augustine's 
League,  Sp.  for  St.  Agnes's  Hospital, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $10  ;  Sp. 
for  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  $5  ;  Niobrara 
League  Missionary  Society,  salary  of 
a  teacher  at  Rosebud  Agency,  St. 
Mary's  School,  South  Dakota,  $420 ; 
Mrs.  Scrymser,  Sp.  for  Onondaga 
Indians,  Central  New  York,  $5 ; 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Sp.  for 
Nevada,  $75  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $50 ; 
"Elmira  Dubois"  scholarship,  Girls' 
Training  Institute,  Africa,  $25  ;  Sp. 
for  a  scholarship  in  District  of  Ashe- 
ville, $15  ;  Italian  S.  S.,  for  the 
work  of  Bishop  Brooke,  Oklahoma, 
$25.15   16,640  16 

Epiphany:   Dom.,   $50.60;   Frn.,  $31; 

Gen.,  $1,270.55   1,352  15 

Holy  Apostles' :  Bishop  Paddock's 
work.  Eastern  Oregon,  $46.87  ;  Frn., 
$46.87 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "A  Member," 
"Edmund  Lincoln  B."  scholarship, 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai,  China, 
$50 ;  "Cornelia  Prime  B."  scholar- 
ship, Orphan  Asylum,  Cape  Palmas, 
Africa,  $50   193  74 

Holy  Communion:  Wo.  Aux.,  Miss 
Henrietta  M.  Schwab,  Frn.,  $10 ; 
Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for  "Langford 
Memorial"  scholarship,  Anvik, 
Alaska,   $5   15  00 

Holy  Trinity  Church:  Gen   900  00 

Incarnation :  Dom.,  $3,647  ;  Frn., 
$281 ;  Sp.  for  work  of  Bishop  J.  S. 
Johnston  among  Negroes  in  West 
Texas,  $25  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  for  "Mary 
H.  Trotler  Memorial"  scholarship. 
Church  Training-school,  Shanghai, 
$50 ;  "Arthur  Brooks"  scholarship, 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai,  $40 ; 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Cheney,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Thomas,  Wyoming,  $50 ;  Niobrara 
League,  Mrs.  George  Cabot  Ward,  for 
"William  Lewis  Morris,  Jr."  (In 
Memoriam)  (Graduate)  scholarship, 
South  Dakota,  $60  ;  Mrs.  Watson,  Sp. 
for  work  under  Mrs.  Manross,  for 
Amusement  Hall,  Onondaga  Indian 
Reservation,  Central  New  York,  $1.  4,154  00 

Church  of  the  Mediator  (Kingsbridge)  : 

Gen   1  90 

Church  of  the  Redeemer  :  Gen   25  00 

St.  Ann's  for  Deaf  Mutes :  Wo.  Aux., 


"Ephphatha"  scholarship.  Girls' 
Training  Institute,  Africa  

St.  Bartholomew's :  St.  Augustine's 
League,  for  St.  Paul's  School,  Law- 
renceville, Southern  Virginia,  $100  ; 
St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $100  ;  Bishop 
Payne  Divinity-school,  Petersburg, 
Southern  Virginia,  $100  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Bishop  Gailor's  work,  Tennessee,  to- 
ward salaries  of  Rev.  E.  T.  Demby, 
$75 ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Cheshire,  $75 ; 
salary  of  a  missionary  at  Circle 
City,  Alaska,  $100 ;  toward  salary 
of  Miss  Thackara,  Fort  Defiance, 
Arizona,  $50 ;  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  Indian  schools  in 
South  Dakota,  $500  ;  travelling  ex- 
penses of  three  bishops,  Dom.,  $100  ; 
salary  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Staunton, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  $100  ; 
for  work  in  Canal  Zone,  $100  ;  sal- 
ary of  Dr.  Glenton,  Hankow,  $100  ; 
China,  $100  ;  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Tokyo,  $100  ;  Hoffman  Institute, 
Africa,  $100  

St.  Chrysostom's :  Dom.,  $2.11  ;  Dom. 
and  Frn.,  $5.35  

St.  George's :  Sp.  for  work  of  Bishop 
Griswold,  Salina,  $80 ;  S.  S.,  Gen., 
$500 ;  "A  Member,"  through  Wo. 
Aux.,  Frn.,  $100  ;  St.  Augustine's 
League,  St.  Paul's  School,  Law- 
renceville, Southern  Virginia,  $25  ; 
Mrs.  Seth  Low,  tnrough  Niobrara 
League,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Robinson, 
for  fund  to  replace  church  burned 
at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  $50  

St.  James's:  Sp.  for  expenses  of  T. 
L.  Tsen,  Hankow,  $25  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Rev.  H.  St.  George  Tucker, 
Tokyo,  $25  ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wheeler, 
Sp.  for  Archdeacon  Spurr,  West 
Virginia,  $25  

St.  James's  (Fordham)  :  Gen  

St.  John  the  Evangelist's:  Gen  

St.  Luke's  :  Gen  

St.  Luke's  Chapel:  $25,  S.  S.,  $15, 
Gen  

St.  Mark's  :  Gen  

St.  Matthew's :  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Har- 
greaves's  work  in  Philippines  

St.  Michael's  :  Salary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  at  Changsha,  Hankow,  $240.81 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $25;  to- 
ward support  of  a  scholar  in  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Cape  Palmas,  Af- 
rica, $25  

St.  Paul's  Chapel :  Gen  

St.  Peter's  (Westchester)  :  Gen., 
$101.25  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Keble"  schol- 
arship, St.  Mary's  Hall,  Shanghai, 
$45   

St.  Philip's  :  For  Porto  Rico  

St.  Simon's  (Concord,  Staten  Island)  : 
Gen  

St.  Thomas's :  Miss  Laura  Barnum, 
Gen.,  $25  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  toward  salary 
of  Miss  Edwards,  Utah,  $50;  "Wil- 
liam P.  Morgan"  scholarship,  $100 ; 
"St.  Thomas"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  China,  $70; 
half  yearly  payment,  "N.  M.  Hal- 
sted"  scholarship.  Hooker  .School, 
Mexico,  $40  ;  Miss  A.  B.  Halsted, 
native  work,  Mexico,  $30  ;  Niobrara 
League,  "Rev.  J.  W.  Brown"  schol- 
arship, St.  Elizabeth's  School,  South 
Dakota,  $60 ;  Sp.  for  "Ethel  N. 
Hyde  Memorial"  scholarship.  Mis- 
sion of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Ross 
Fork,  Idaho,  $45  ;  Sp.  for  funds  for 
Bishop  Moreland,  Sacramento,  $20 ; 
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St,  Augustine's  League,  Mrs.  Twom- 
bly,  Sp.  for  scholarship,  Bishop 
Payne  Divinity-school,  Petersburg, 
Southern  Virginia,  $150   590  00 

Trinity  Chapel:  Gen.,  $300;  through 
Missionary  Relief  Society,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Darragh,  Frn.,  $2  ;  Mrs.  H. 
Paine  Bartlet,  Frn.,  $4 ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Niobrara  League,  Sp.  for  Miss  Thack- 
ara's  Hospital,  Fort  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, $5  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Cotheal,  for 
"Cotheal  Memorial,"  St.  Mary's 
School,  South  Dakota,  $60   371  00 

Zion  and  St.  Timothy's  :  Gen.,  $1,500  ; 
Missionary  Chapter,  for  Bishop  Gail- 
or's  work,  Tennessee,  $25  ;  St.  Au- 
gustine's School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $25 ;  St.  Paul's  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia, 
$25 ;  toward  Dr.  Hayden's  salary, 
St.  Agnes's  Hospital,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $3 ;  Dom.,  $50 ;  Sp.  at 
Miss  Seaman's  discretion  in  Liberia, 
$50  ;  Sp.  for  Dr.  Thomson's  life  in- 
surance, $50 ;  Miss  Harriet  Devoe, 
for    "C.    C    Tiffany"  (Graduate) 

scholarship.  South  Dakota,  $60         1,788  00 

Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan,  Sp.  for  the 

famine  in   China   100  00 

Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  "M,  M.  B. 
Memorial"  scholarship,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's School,  South  Dakota   60  00 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Bonnor,  missions  in 

China    10  00 

Mary  E.  Cox,  Dom.,  $25  ;  Frn.,  $25.      50  00 
Emily  Vernon  Clark,  Sp.  for  Nevada.      10  00 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Van  Ingle,  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Thomas,  Wyoming   100  00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Scrymser,  Sp.  for  Bishop 

Graves's  Famine  Fund,  China   50  00 

Rev.  William  H.  Vibbert,  d.d.,  Sp. 
for   Central    China    Famine'  Relief 

Fund    30  00 

"I.   B.,"   Sp.   for  Rev.   Mr.  Hoare, 

Point  Hope,  Alaska   50  00 

"B.,"  Gen   300  00 

Family  Missionary  mite-chest  (West 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island),  Gen.        4  50 
"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Bishop  Robin- 
son,   Nevada,    toward     building  a 

church  for  the  Indians   325  00 

"A  Friend,"  Gen   10  00 

Circle,  Wo.  Aux.,  "Epiphany" 
scholarship.  Girls'  Training  Insti- 
tute,  Africa   25  00 

(In  Memoriam),  through  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  College  Building 

Fund,  Tokyo   1,000  00 

Through  Mrs.  Lane,  St.  Augustine's 
League,  Sp.  for  St.  Agnes's  Hospital, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina   5  00 

Wo,  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Bishop  Graves, 
Shanghai,  for  Central  China  Famine 
Relief  Committee  (of  which  from 
Mrs,  H.  0.  Du  Bois,  $7,  Miss  M.  C. 
Du  Bois,  $8)   15  00 

OssiNiNG — Miss  E.  K.  Strong,  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  Good  Shepherd  Hos- 
pital, Fort  Defiance,  Arizona   35  00 

"Two  Sympathizers,"  Sp.  for  famine 
sufferers  in  China   15  00 

Peekskill — St.  Peter's  :  Dom   50  00 

Pelham  Manor — Christ  Church  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  Sp.  for  Good  Shepherd  Hos- 
pital, Port  Defiance,  Arizona,   $15  ; 

.  Gen.,  $3 ;  Miss  Fanny  Schuyler,  for 
St.  James's  Hospital,  Anking,  Wuhu, 
$10   28  00 

Pleasantville — St.  John's:  Gen   53  59 

PouQHKEEPSiE— CTimt  Church  :  Gen...      30  00 
Collection  taken  at  Union  service  of 
S.   S's.   of  three   churches,  held  in 
Christ  Church,  on  Sunday,  January 
21st.  1912.  Gen   16  63 


Miss  A,  F.  Cornell,  Sp.  for  famine 
sufferers,  China   2  50 

Rye — Christ  Church  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.       5  00 

ScARSDALE — St.  James -the -Less  :  Gen., 
$47  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  support  of  a 
boy  in  Boone  University,  Wuchang, 
Hankow,  $20  ;  Dom.,  $10  ;  Indian, 
$10 ;  work  among  Negroes,  $10 ; 
work  among  poor  whites  in  North 
Carolina,  $5;  Frn.,  $10;  Gen.,  $85..     197  00 

SuFFEBN — Christ    Church :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   114  00 

YONKERS — St.  John's  :  Gen.,  $325  ;  Sp. 
for  "William  S.  Langford"  scholar- 
ship, Alaska,  $25  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Erics- 
son, Sp.  for  lights  for  Cape  Palmas, 
Africa,  $5  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  for  missionary 
supplies  for  year,  for  Circle  City, 
Alaska,  $75 ;  Dr.  Mary  Glenton's 
work  in  Elizabeth  Bunn  Hospital, 
Wuchang,  Hankow,   $75   505  00 

St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Dom.,  $5  ;  Junior 

Aux.,  Gen.,  $20   25  00 

West    Nyack — Sarah     E.  Rosedale, 

Gen   50  00 

Miscellaneous  —  Niobrara  League, 
Sp.  for  Amusement  Hall  on  Onondaga 
Reservation,    under    Mrs.  Manross, 

Central  New  York   244  00 

Babies'  Branch,  Gen   95  00 

North  Carolina 

Ap.  $434.27  ;  Sp.  $112.66 

Charlotte  —  St.  Mary -the-Yir  gin's 
Chapel :  Frn.,  $1.88 ;  S.  S.,  Gen., 
$16.01    17  89 

St.  Peter's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska   5  00 

Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne,  Sp.  for  famine 
sufferers,    China   10  00 

Concord — AH  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux., 
Jubilee  Offering,  Miss  Cheshire's 
salary,    Shanghai   2  50 

Dxirham — St.     Philip's :     Wo.  Aux., 

Miss   Cheshire's   salary,    Shanghai..      25  00 

Greensboro — Wo.  Aux.,  Jubilee  Offer- 
ing, Miss  Cheshire's  salary,  Shang- 
hai   55  85 

Halifax — St.  Mark's:  Gen   1  25 

HiLLSBORO — St.  Matthew's  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Mrs.  Cooper's  work,  Ichang,  Han- 
kow, $5  ;  Miss  Babcock's  salary, 
Tokyo,  $1.50 ;  Miss  Hicks's  work, 
Philippine  Islands,  $2.50 ;  Gen.,  $2 ; 
Sp.  for  Bishop  Gray,  Southern 
Florida,  $2.50  ;  Sp.  at  Mrs.  Cooper's 
disposal,  Ichang,  Hankow,  $2.50 ; 
Sp.  for  "Bishop  Cheshire"  scholar- 
ship, Holy  Trinity  Orphanage,  Tokyo, 
$2    18  00 

Jackson — Church    of    the    Saviour : 

Gen   10  00 

Leakesville — Epiphany  :   Gen   2  10 

Littleton — St.  Alhan'si  Gen   8  64 

Mayodan — Church  of  the  Messiah : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Miss  Cheshire's  salary, 
Shanghai    2  50 

Oxford — St.   Cyprian's   Chapel:  Dom. 

and  Frn   1  33 

Raleigh — Christ  Church  :  Gen.,  $9.30  ; 
Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hayakawa's  work, 
Osaka,   Kyoto,   $38.55.   47  85 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd :  Gen., 
$87.50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Mrs.  Cooper's 
work,  Ichang,  Hankow,  $6.25  ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Gray,  Southern  Florida, 
$5;  Junior  Aux.,  Alaska,  $2.55....     101  30 

St.  Augustine's  Chapel :  Dom,,  $30.83  ; 
Frn.,  $34.83  ;  Sp.  for  new  church  of 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Osaka,  Kyoto  (of 
which  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hunter, 
$25),  $52.11   117  77 

St.  Saviour's  Chapel :  Gen   3  02 

Satterwhite — 'St.  Simeon's  :  Dom,  and 

Frn   1  00 
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Scotland  Neck — Trinity  Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen   1  00 

Smithfikld — St.    Paul's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Miss  Cheshire's   salary,   Shanghai.  .  5  00 

Southern  Pines — "G.,"  Gen   5  00 

Tarboro — Calvary:  Gen   37  93 

St.     Catharine^s :     Wo.     Aux.,  Mrs. 

Cooper's  work,  Ichang,  Hankow   2  00 

St.  Luke's:  $7,  S.  S.,  $3,  Gen   10  00 

Wilson — St.    Timothy's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Miss   Cheshire's   salary,   Shanghai..  5  00 

Miscellaneous — "Anonymous,"   Gen..  50  00 

Ohio 

Ap.  $1,953.25;  Sp.  $30.00 
Akron — Church  of  Our  Saviour :  Gen.      12  00 
Boardman — St.    James's :    Dona,  and 

Frn   5  00 

Canton — St.  Paul's  S.  S. :  Gen   2  08 

Cleveland — Emmanuel  Church  :  Cuba, 
$5  ;  Gen.,  $100  ;  Junior  Aux.,  Alaska, 
$4 ;  Miss  Elwin's  salary,  Shanghai, 

$5  ;  Gen.,  $5   119  00 

Grace  :    Gen   172  45 

Trinity  Church:  Oklahoma  (of  which 
Daughters  of  the  Church,  $25,  Miss 
Mather,  $100),  $125;  Alaska  (of 
which  Daughters  of  the  Church,  $10, 
Miss  Mather,  $100),  $110;  Philip- 
pines (of  which  Daughters  of  the 
Church,  $10,  Miss  Mather,  $100), 
$110;  Gen.  (of  which  Mrs.  Leonard, 
$100,  Daughters  of  the  Church,  Miss 
Mather,  $100),  $200;  Daughters  of 
the  Church,  Sacramento,  $25  ;  "Ohio" 
scholarship,  St.  Elizabeth's  School, 
South  Dakota,  $10  ;  Miss  Elwin's 
salary,  Shanghai,  $50  ;  "Gregory  T. 
Bedell"  scholarship,  $5  ;  "Julia  Be- 
dell" scholarship,  $5  ;  both  in  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai ;  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Church,  Miss  Mather, 
Nevada,    $100 ;    Southern  Florida, 

$100    840  00 

"J.  B.,"  $100,  "C.  B.,"  $100,  Dom.  200  00 
Cuyahoga  Falls — St.  John's  S.   S. : 

Gen   24  84 

Elyria — St.    Andrew's :    $25,    S.  S., 

$1.16,  Gen   26  16 

Fostoria — Trinity  Church:  Frn   2  50 

Massillon — St.      Timothy's     8.     S.  : 

Gen   6  00 

Mt.  Vernon — St.  Paul's:  Gen   26  00 

NiLES — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   5  35 

Painesville — St.  James's:  Gen.  (of 
which  Mrs.  C.  C.  Paige,  Wo.  Aux., 
$5,   Mrs.    Knapp,    Wo.    Aux.,  $25), 

$274.52;  Wo.  Aux.,  Fukui,  $5   279  52 

Tiffin — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   3  85 

Toledo — All  Saints':  Gen   5  00 

St.  Mark's :  Gen.,  $50  ;  Junior  Aux., 
Alaska,  $20  ;    Miss  Elwin's  salary, 

Shanghai,  $15;  Gen.,  $5   90  00 

Trinity  Church :  Dom.,  $50  ;  Gen., 
$26 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska,  $15  ;  Sp. 
-  for  Central  China  Famine  Fund, 
$30 ;  Mrs.  Simmons,  Wo.  Aux., 
"Gregory  T.  Bedell"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $10...    131  00 

Warren — Christ  Church:  Gen   30  00 

Youngstown — St.    Andrew's    S.    8. : 

Gen   2  50 

Olympia 

Ap.  $210.70 

HOQUIAM — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   2  60 

Renton — St.  Luke's  :  Gen   4  00 

Seattle — All  Saints':  Gen   36  00 

Christ  Church:   Gen   8  00 

St.  Mark's:  Gen   140  00 

Tacoma — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   5  10 

Miscellaneous  —  Branch  Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   15  00 


Oregon 

Ap.  $131.35  ;  Sp.  $30.00 

Grant's  Pass — St.  Luke's:  Gen   10  ( 

Portland — St.  David's:  Gen   20  i 

Trinity  Church:  Gen.,  $50;  S.  S.,  Frn., 
$46  ;  Sp.  for  Widely  Loving  Society, 

Osaka,  Kyoto,  $30   126  < 

WooDBURN — St.  Mary's  :  Gen  

Woodstock — Church  of  Our  Saviour  : 

Gen   4  ( 

Pennsylvania 

Ap.  $12,661.45  ;  Sp.  $1,407.30 

Ambler — Trinity  Church  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Colored,  $4  ;  St.  Andrew's  Seminary, 
Mexico,  $2   6' 

Abdmore — St.  Mary's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Alaska,  $10  ;  "W.  Beaumont  Whit- 
ney" scholarship,  Havana,  Cuba, 
Cuba,  $5  ;  St.  Andrew's  Seminary, 
Mexico,   $5   20 

Bala — St.  Asaph's:  Salary  domestic 
missionary  bishop,  $5  ;  Junior  Aux., 
Gen.,  $60   65  ' 

Bryn  Mav^^r — Church  of  the  Redeemer  : 
Frn.,  $458.38 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Negro, 
$10 ;  "Julia  C.  Emery"  scholarship, 
Girls'  School,  Cape  Palmas,  Africa, 
$5  ;  "Pennsylvania  Wo.  Aux."  schol- 
arship. Hooker  Memorial  School, 
Mexico,  $5 ;  "Foreign  Committee" 
scholarship.  Girls'  High  School,  Ky- 
oto, $5 ;  St.  Andrew's  Seminary, 
Mexico,  $5 ;  salary  Rev.  Pierre 
Jones,  Haiti,  $5  ;  "Anna  M.  Stevens" 
Memorial  scholarship.  Girls'  Train- 
ing Institute,  St.  Paul's  River, 
Africa,  $5 ;  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Shanghai,  $5;  Frn.,  $25,  Sp.  for 
nurse's  salary,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Shanghai,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  "Philadelphia" 
scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Orphanage, 
Shanghai,  $5  ;  Wo.  Aux.  Branch,  $2  ; 
Sp.  for  "Endowment  of  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  Day,"  St.  Agnes's  Hos- 
pital,   Raleigh,   North   Carolina  (of 

which  Junior  Aux.,  $9),  $250   788  ; 

Contents   of   Mite    Box,    No.  2,580, 
Dom   45 

Cheltenham — St.  Paul's:  Gen   232 

CONSHOHOCKEN — Calvary  :    Gen ......  65 

Gw^ynedd — Church    of    the    Messiah : 

Gen   9 

Haverford — James  D.  Winsor,  Sp.  for 
Building  Fund,  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands   30 

Jenkintown — Church  of  Our  Saviour  : 
Dom.,  $25 ;  Frn.,  $25  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
Colored,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  Mrs.  Correll's 
Kindergarten,  Tsu,  Kyoto,  $5   57  ; 

Norristov^n — All  Saints' :  Gen.,  $50  ; 
Sp.  for  Light  for  West  African  Mis- 
sion, $5   55 

St.  John's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Colored,  $5  ;  Sp. 
for     Building     Fund,     St.  Luke's 
Church,   Manila,   Philippine  Islands,  i 
$3    8  ' 

Paoli — Good    Samaritan  :    Dom.  and 

Frn   51 

Pbrkiomen — St.  James's  :  Gen   5 

Philadelphia — Ascension  :    Wo.  Aux., 

Sp.  for  foreign  life  insurance   2  ( 

Calvary  (Germantown)  :  Dom.,  $200; 
Frn.,  $800  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  do- 
mestic missionary  bishop  $20 ; 
"Bishop  Stevens"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $5 ; 
"W.  Beaumont  Whitney"  scholarship, 
Havana,  Cuba,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  "Bishop 
Kinsolving"  scholarship,  Brazil,  $10.  1,040  ( 

Christ  Church  :  Dom   70  i 

Ghrist    Church    (Germantown)  :  Wo. 
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Aux.,  salary  domestic  missionary 
bishop,  $5  ;  college  work,  Tokyo,  $2 . 
Christ  Church  Chapel :  Wo.  Aux.,  "W. 
Beaumont  Whitney"  scholarship, 
Havana,  Cuba  

Emmanuel  Church  (Holmesburg)  : 
Dora  Millett,  $1.60  S.  S.,  $15.77, 
Gen  

Epiphany  (Germantown)  :  Gen  

Epiphany  Chapel:  "A  Member,"  Sp.  for 
famine  sufferers  in  China,  $5  ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Colored,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  foreign  life 
insurance,  $3  ;  Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $5 

Grace  (Mt.  Airy)  :  Sp.  for  Nevada, 
$29.55 ;  "A  Communicant,"  Sp.  for 
work  of  Bishop  Thomas,  Wyoming, 
$25 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Colored,  $5  ;  salary 
domestic  missionary  bishop,  $10... 

Grace  (West)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Colored,  $1 ; 
Sp.  for  "Kinsolving"  scholarship, 
Brazil,  $2  

Holy  Apostles':  Wo.  Aux.,  "Bishop 
Stevens"  scholarship,  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  $5  ;  Sp.  for 
"Philadelphia"  scholarship,  St. 
Mary's  Orphanage,  Shanghai,  $1 .  .  .  . 

Holy  Comforter  Memorial  Church  S. 
8. :  Gen   

Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Prn.,  $3,113.63  ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Luke's  Chapel,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  $100 ;  Sp.  for  "John 
W.  Wood"  scholarship,  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  $5  ;  Diocesan  Committee,  Gen., 
$2   3 

Leamy  Home  (Mt.  Airy)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine  Fund  (of 
which  Miss  Mary  Thornton,  $5  ; 
Miss  Mary  Rankin,  $10  ;  Miss  Fran- 
ces Singer,  $1)  

Church  of  the  Messiah  (Port  Rich- 
mond) :  Gen  

Prince  of  Peace  Chapel:  Gen.  (of  which 
Mrs.  Mitchell's  Adult  Bible-class, 
$10),  $17.53  ;  Mrs.  Mitchell's  Adult 
Bible-class,  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of 
teacher,  North  Carolina  (of  which, 
in  memory  of  Marjorie  Hughson, 
$5  ;  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Morris, 
$5),  $10;  Wo.  Aux.,  "W.  Beaumont 
Whitney"  scholarship,  Havana, 
Cuba,  $2  

St.  Ambrose's  (Howard  and  Ontario 
streets)  :  Gen  

St.  Andreu/s  (Eighth,  above  Spruce)  : 
Prn  

St.  Andrew's  (West)  :  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee, Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

iSi.  Anna's:  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's  College 
Fund,  Tokyo  

8ft.  Barnadas's  :  Gen  

St.  Clement's:  Work  in  Salina, 
$408.44 ;  work  in  Southern  Florida, 
$1 ;  work  in  Haiti,  $1  ;  work  of  Rev. 
R.  E.  Wood,  Wuchang,  Hankow, 
$253.67  J  Gen.,  $24.53;   Sp.  for  St. 

! Mary's  Orphanage,  Shanghai,  $1 ; 
Sp.  for  salary  of  Rev.  M.  I.  L.  Kain, 
Salina,  $25;  Wo.  Aux.,  Training- 
school  for  Bible-women,  Hankow, 
$20 ;  salary  of  Rev.  Pierre  Jones, 
»  Haiti,  $5  

ft.  David's  (Manayunk)  S.  S. :  Gen.'.'.* 
m.  James's   the  Less    (Falls   of  the 

Schuylkill)  :  Gen  

jJt.  James's  (Twenty-second  and  Wal- 
I  nut  streets)  :  Dom.  (of  which  Mrs. 
George  H.  Baker,  $250 ;  S.  S., 
$20.53),  $745.57;  Colored,  $137  ;  In- 
dians, $139;  Bishop  Griswold's  work, 
*20;  Frn.  (of  whicli  S.  S., 
$22.35),  $550.30;  Sp.  for  St.  Paul's 
College,  Tokyo  (of  which  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Buckley,  $10),  $20;  B.  Frank  Clapp, 
Alaska,  $100;  Cuba  (of  which  Mrs. 
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6  00 
10  00 


220  63 


16  00 
13  00 


29  53 

5  47 

135  02 

1  00 

1  00 
15  58 


734  64 
145  28 


100  00 


E.  S.  Buckley,  Jr.,  $15  ;  the  Misses 
Watson,  $5  ;  R.  Emott  Hare,  $10  ; 
the  King's  Daughters,  $5  ;  Cash,  $36). 
$71 ;  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Baker,  Gen.,  $50  ; 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Flagg,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Rowe,  Alaska,  $25,  Sp.  for  hospital 
at  Tanana,  Alaska,  $25  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Henderson,  Sp.  for  "Emily 
Riter  Henderson"  Memorial  Bed.  St. 
James's  Hospital,  Anking,  Wuhu, 
$50  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "Pennsylvania  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary"  scholarship,  Hooker 
Memorial  School,  Mexico,  $7  ;  "Pran- 
cesca"  scholarship.  Collegiate  School, 
Cuttington,  Africa,  $7  ;  Sp.  for  "John 
W.  Wood"  scholarship,  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  $25 ;  S.  S.,  Sp.  for  St.  Eliza- 
beth's School,  South  Dakota,  $2.50 ; 
Sp.  for  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Ware's  work. 

Alliance,  Kearney,   $2.75   1,977  12 

St.  James's  (Kingsessing)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Pennsylvania  Woman's  Auxiliary" 
scholarship.        Hooker  Memorial 

School,    Mexico   2  00 

St.  Luke's:  (Germantown)  :  t)om.  and 
Frn.,  $100;  "G.  B.  D.,"  Sp.  for  Ne- 
vada, $10  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "W.  Beaumont 
Whitney"  scholarship,  Havana,  Cuba, 
$5  ;  "Francesca"  scholarship.  Colle- 
giate School,  Cuttington,  Africa,  $5  ; 
"Anna  M.  Stevens"  Memorial  schol- 
arship, Girls'  Training  Institute,  St. 
Paul's  River,  Africa,  $5  ;  "Bishop 
Stevens"     scholarship,     St.  John's 

University,   Shanghai,  $5   130  00 

St.  Luke's  and  the  Epiphany :  Wo. 
Aux.,     salary    domestic  missionary 

bishop    100  00 

St.  Mark's  :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $495  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  "Dr.  Twing"  Memorial  scholar- 
ship, St.  John's  University,  Shanghai, 
$15  ;  "Bishop  Stevens"  scholarship, 
St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  $8  ; 
Training-school  for  Bible-women, 
Hankow,  $2  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  I.  H.  Cor- 
rell,  D.D.,  Kyoto,  $50  ;  Sp.  for  Build- 
ing Fund,  Tsu,  Kyoto,  $23.50   593  50 

St.  Martin's  8.  S.  (Oak  Lane)  :  Gen..  7  29 
St.     Martin's  -  in  -  the  -  Fields  :  Frn., 

$1,223.33;  Gen.,  $167.38   1,390  71 

St.  Mary's  (Hamilton  Village)  :  Gen., 
$55;  Wo.  Aux.,  Negro  Missions,  $5; 
"Bishop  Whitaker"  scholarship,  St. 
John's  School,   Cape  Mount,  Africa, 

$10    70  00 

St.  Mattthias's:  Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska   2  00 

St.  Michael's  (Germantown)  :  "A 
Member,"  Dom.,  $5  ;  Colored,  $5  ;  In- 
dians, $5  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  "W.  Beau- 
mont Whitney"  scholarship,  Havana, 
Cuba,  $15  ;  Training-school  for 
Bible-women,  Hankow,  $1  ;  Sp.  for 
"Kinsolving"  scholarship,  Brazil, 
$5  ;  Sp.  for  foreign  life  insurance,  $5.  41  00 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels':  Gen....  10  00 
St.  Paul's  (Chestnut  Hill)  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Negro,  $10  ;  "Anna  M.  Stevens"  Me- 
morial scholarship,  Girls'  Training 
Institute,  St.  Paul's  River,  Africa, 
$5  ;  Training-school  for  Bible-women, 
Hankow,  $5  ;  "W.  Beaumont  Whit- 
ney" scholarship,  Havana,  Cuba,  $5  ; 
"Pennsylvania  Woman's  Auxiliary" 
scholarship,  Hooker  Memorial  School, 
Mexico,  $10  ;  salary  of  Rev.  Pierre 
Jones,  Haiti,  $5  ;  Sp.  for  Rev.  Amos 
Goddard,  life  insurance,  Hankow, 
$5  ;  Sp.  for  "John  W.  Wood"  schol- 
arship, Guantanamo,  Cuba,  $5   50  00 

St.  Paul's  (Aramingo)  :  Gen   30  00 

St.  Paul's  Memorial  (Overbrook)  : 
Gen.,  $77.52  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  salary  of 
Rev.    Pierre   Jones,    Haiti,    $6 ;  St. 

Andrew's  Seminary,  Mexico,  $6   89  52 

St.  Peter's  (Third  and  Pine  Streets)  : 
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St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $30 ;  "A  Member," 
Rev.  Mr.  Walke's  salary,  Tokyo, 
$375;  "F.  H.  D.,"  Gen.,  $100;  Sp. 
for  Archdeacon  Stuck' s  use,  Alaska, 
$20 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Colored,  $5  ;  "Dr. 
Twing"  Memorial  scholarship.  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  $10 ; 
"Foreign  Committee"  scholarship, 
Girls'  High  School,  Kyoto,  $10 ; 
"Julia  C.  Emery"  scholarship.  Girls' 
School,    Cape    Palmas,    Africa,    $5  ; 

Diocesan  Committee,   Gen.,   $1   556  00 

St.  Thomas's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Colored   100 

Trinity  Church  (Oxford)  :  Gen   329  30 

Zion:  Dom.  and  Frn   53  79 

The  Misses  Blanchard,  Sp.  for  Bish- 
op Rowe,  Alaska.   500  00 

Charles  H.  Graff,  "Charles  H. 
Graff"  scholarship,  Cuttington  Col- 
lege and  Divinity-school,  Africa, 
$40  ;    Sp.    for    "Nella    R.  Gilder" 

scholarship,  Alaska,  $40   80  00 

Lloyd  M.  Smith,  Sp.  for  Expansion 
Fund,  St.  John's  University,  Shang- 
hai   30  00 

Miss  A.  Buchanan,  Gen   10  00 

Mary   C.   Yarrow,   Dom.,   $5  ;  Frn., 

$5    10  00 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Brown  (German- 
town),  Gen   5  00 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Martin,  Sp.  for  Bishop 
Graves,     for     the     Central  China 

Famine  Relief  Committee   5  00 

Lilian  G.  Harding,   Sp.  for  Chinese 

Famine   Fund   3  00 

Isabel  F.  Jacot,  Sp.  for  Central 
China  Famine  Relief  Committee...  2  00 
Tuesday  Missionary  Bible-class,  Gen.  63  00 
Wo.  Aux.,  Miss  Margaretta  V.  Whit- 
ney, $5,  W.  Beaumont  Whitney,  Jr., 
$5,  "W.  Beaumont  Whitney"  schol- 
arship, Havana,   Cuba   10  00 

Tuesday  Missionary  Bible-class,  Sp. 
for  Rev.  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  d.d., 
for    building    St.     Paul's  College, 

Tokyo    125  00 

Radnor — >St.  Martin's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Alaska,  $5 ;  St.  Andrew's  Seminary, 

Mexico,   $5   10  00 

RosEMONT — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd: Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Andrew's  Sem- 
inary,  Mexico   5  00 

Upper  Merion — Christ  Church :  Dom.      35  00 
Wayne^ — St.    Mary's    Memorial :  Gen., 
$75 ;  Wo.  Aux.,   "Anna  M.  Stevens 
Memorial"  scholarship.  Girls'  Train- 
ing   Institute,     St.     Paul's  River, 

Africa,   $5   80  00 

West  Chester — Holy  Trinity  Church : 
Wo.  Aux.,  "Dr.  Twing  Memorial" 
scholarship,  $17,  "Bishop  Stevens" 
scholarship,  $4,  both  in  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai ;  "Julia  C. 
Emery"  scholarship,  Girls'  School, 
Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  $10  ;  "Fran- 
cesca"  scholarship.  Collegiate  School, 

Cuttington,   Africa,   $11   42  00 

West  Whiteland — St.  Paul's :  Wo. 
Aux.,  salary  of  domestic  missionary 

Bishop   3  00 

White  Marsh — St.  Thomas's  :  Gen ...  76  30 
Yardley — St.    Andrew's :    Wo.  Aux., 

China,  $1;  S.  S.,  Gen.,  $4   5  00 

MiscELi^NEOUS — Pennsylvania  Coloni- 
zation    Society,     educational  work 

among  females,  Africa   150  00 

Indian    Hope    Association,    "E.  M. 
Graff"     scholarship,     $60,  "Mary 
Lewis"  scholarship,  $60,  both  in  St, 
Elizabeth's   School,   South  Dakota.  .     120  00 
Domestic  Committee,  Wo.  Aux.,  sal- 
ary of  domestic  missionary  bishop.  .        8  00 
Diocesan  Committee,  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen,      83  84 
"Cash."  Wo.  Aux..  Gen   5  00 


Pittsburgh 

Ap.   $1,570.23;   Sp.  $226.29 

Bellevtje — Epiphany  :  Wo,  Aux,,  Gen.  5 
Brownsville  —  Christ  Church :  Miss 
Mary  A.   Hogg,   "Mary   G.  Rambo" 
scholarship,  Girls'  High  School,  City 
of   Peace,    Kyoto,    $50 ;    Wo,  Aux., 

Gen,,    $25   75 

Butler — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   15 

Clairton — Transfiguration  S.  S.  :  Gen,  1 
Hazelwood — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd: Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   5 

McKeesport — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   4 

New  Brighton — Christ  Church  :  Gen ,  30 

New  Kensington — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen,  10 
Pittsburgh — Ascension  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 

for  salary  of  Miss  Benny,  Asheville.  30 
Calvary :  Sp,  for  Rev.  J.  G,  Magee's 
work,     Shanghai,     $166,29  ;  Mrs. 
Louis  Brown,  Sp.  for  Famine  Relief, 

China,  $30;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $175..  371 

Emmanuel  Church  :  Wo,  Aux,,  Gen ,  ,  ,  75 

Incarnation   (Knoxville)  :  Gen   12 

Nativity  S.  S.  :  Gen   1 

St.  Andrevfs:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   50 

St.  Marie's  :  Dom.  and  Frn   8 

St.  Mary's  Memorial :  Gen   50 

St.  Peter's:  Gen   100 

Trinity    Church :    Dom,,    $375 ;  Frn., 

$125;  Gen.,  $125   625 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Bigham,  Gen   5 

Rochester — Trinity  Church:   Gen,...  1 

Sewickley — St.  Stephen's:  Gen   100 

Sharpsburg — Trinity    Church  :  Dom, 

and   Frn   9 

Tarentum — St.  Barnahas's  :  Gen   8 

Uniontown — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   203 

Quincy 

Ap.  $126.75 

Peoria — St.  Paul's:   Gen   26 

Rock  Island — Trinity  Church  :  Gen ,  .  100 

Rhode  Island 

Ap.  $2,127.75;  Sp.  $1,765,00 

ASHTON — St.  John's  Chapel:  Gen  

Barrington — St.  John's  :  Gen  

Bristol — St.  Michael's:  Dom  

Central  Falls — St.  George's:  Gen... 

Manville — Emmanuel  Church  :  Frn., 
$81;  Gen.,  $9  

Newport — St.  John's :  For  Bishop 
McKim's  work  in  Tokyo  

Trinity  Church  :  Gen  

Pawtucket — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

Pawtuxet- — Trinity   Church  :   Gen .... 

Phillipsdale — Grace  Memorial :  Gen. . 

Portsmouth  and  Middletown  —  St. 
Mary's  and  Holy  Cross  :  Gen  

Providence  —  All  Saints'  Memorial : 
Dom.  and  Frn.,  $100.60 ;  Sp.  for 
Launch  Fund,  Point  Hope,  Alaska, 
$10  ;  Rev.  Alfred  Evan  Johnson,  Sp. 
for  Chinese  Famine  Relief  Fund, 
$15   

Church  of  the  Redeemer :  Gen  

St.  Andrew's  :  Gen  

St.  James's  :  Gen  

St.  John's :  Dom.,  $96.62  ;  Frn., 
$114.85  ;  Gen,,  $250  ;  Sp,  for  Build- 
ing Fund,  St,  Paul's  College,  Tokyo, 
$500 ;  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Sp, 
for  Porto  Rico  Church  Extension 
Fund,   $10   971 

St.  Mary's  (East)  :  Dom.  and  Frn   12 

St.     Stephen's :     Dom.,     $285 ;  Frn,, 

$215.50    500 

Church  of  the  Saviour  :  Gen   62 

Riverside — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   36 

Saunderstown  —  St.  John's  Chapel: 
Gen   14 

Wakefield — Ascension  ;   Gen   14 

WiCKFORD — St.  Paul's  :  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement,  Gen   9 


7 

50  ! 
75 
14 

90 

75 
219 
130 
21 
15 


125 
15 
10 
12 
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Miscellaneous — Wo.  aux.,  St.  Au- 
gustine's School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $5 ;  salary  of  Miss  Bull, 
Kyoto,  $70;  Sp.  for  Bishop  Graves, 
Shanghai,  for  Famine  Fund,  $15 .  .  . 
Indian  Aid  Department,  salary  of 
a  teacher  in  St.  Elizabeth's  School, 

South  Dakota  

"Two  Members,"  Sp.  for  Naphtha 
Launch  Fund,  Point  Hope,  Alaska.. 
"A  Friend,"  $100,  "H.  T.  D.,"  $400, 
Alaska,  $500,  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Bet- 
ticher,  for  food  for  Nenana  children, 

Alaska   1,000  00 

Virginia  B.   Gibbs,   Sp.   for  Central 
China  Relief  Fund  


90  00 


100  00 
200  00 


Sacramento 

Ap.  $136.68 
Cmco—St.  John's:  (1910-11)  Gen... 
COLLINSVILLE — St.  James's  :  (1910-11) 

(Jen  

Grass  Valley  —  Emmanuel  Church : 

Gen  

Maeysville  —  St.  John's:  (1910-11) 

Gen  

Oroville — St.  John's:  (1910-11)  Gen. 
Sacramento — St.  Paul's  :  Gen ........ 

Willows — Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Gen. 

South  Carolina 

Ap.  $335.12  ;  Sp.  $48.00 
Black  Oak — Trinity  Church  :  Gen .  . . 
Charleston — Holy   Communion  :  Gen. 

Grace :  Babies'  Branch,  Gen  

t.  John's  Chapel :  Gen  

t.  Paul's :  Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Mrs. 
Wetmore's  School,  Arden,  Asheville. 
Bt.  Philip's :  Wo.  Aux.,  assistant  for 
Miss  McCullough,  Porto  Rico,  $4 ; 
M.  E.  Pinkney  Fund,  Bible-woman, 
Tokyo,  $5 ;  Sp.  for  Miss  Boyd's 
Boarding-school  for  Girls,  Tokyo,  $5  ; 
Sp.    for    Bishop    Graves,  Chinese 

Famine  Relief  Fund,  $15  

Polumblil  — ■  Trinity  Church  :  Alaska, 
I  $30 ;   China,    $25  ;    Babies'  Branch, 

1  Gen.,  $10  

fflUTAWviLLE — Epiphany  :  Gen  

Exchange — Mrs.  W.  E.  Fripp,  Gen.  . 

pRANiTEViLLE — St.  Paul's  :  Dom  

FtREEnville — Christ    Church  :  Babies' 

Branch,  Gen  

IrREENWooD — Resurrection  :   Wo.  Aux., 
Sp.  for  Miss  Lawton's  salary,  Mor- 

ganton,  Asheville  

jAtjrens — "E  B.  S.,"  Gen  

;)RANGEBURG — Church     of     the  Re- 
deemer: Gen  

toGB    Springs — Grace :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen  

■.ocKviLLE  —  Grace:  Babies'  Branch, 
Gen   . 


partanburg — Advent :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp. 
for  Miss  Boyd's  Boarding-school, 
Tokyo,  $25  ;  Babies'  Branch,  Gen., 
$1.50   

UMMERVTLLE — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

NioN — Nativity  :  Gen  

i^iNNSBORO  —  St.  John's :  Babies' 
Branch,  Gen  

iiscELLANEous— South    Carolina  Mis- 

I  sionary  Jubilee,  Gen  

I  Southern  Ohio 

Ap.  $1,836.97  ;  Sp.  $235.06 

ELLAiRE — Trinity  Church  :  Gen  

aiLLicoTHE — St.  Paul's:  Gen  

NciNNATi — Church  of  the  Advent: 
'Sp.  for  Launch  Fund  of  Mr.  Hoare, 

!  Point  Hope,  Alaska  :  

ilvary    (Clifton):     Dom..  $122.48: 

Frn.,  $50  

\mst    Church:    Sp.    for"  '  Rev, "  Mr. 


15  00 

43  00 
3  00 
9  25 

44  20 
6  00 

25  83 
5  40 


20  00 
25  00 

1  00 
12  00 

2  00 


29  00 


65  00 
22  00 
5  00 
3  47 

1  50 


1  00 

4  00 

24  00 

5  00 
3  50 


26  50 
15  00 
4  15 

2  00 

112  00 


16  00 
16  53 


9  06 
172  48 


Hoare's  work  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska 

(launch  and  barge)   76  00 

Epiphany  :    Gen   44  95 

Church  of  Our  Saviour  S.  S.  (Mt.  Au- 
burn) :   Dom   5  59 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  Frn   100  00 

St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   10  00 

Cincinnati    Convocation,    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   26  00 

Columbus — St.  Philip's  S.  S. :  Gen ...  510 
Trinity   Church :   Wo.   Aux.,   $275,  S. 

S.,  $20,  Gen   295  00 

Convocation,  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   19  30 

Gallipolis — St.  Peter's :  $6.21,  S.  S., 

$5.08,   Gen   11  29 

Glendale — Christ  Church  :  Dom.,  $5  ; 

Gen.,    $41.58   46  58 

Greenville — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   9  00 

PiQUA — St.  James's:   Gen   25  00 

Terrace  Park — St.  Thomas's :  $4,  S. 

S.,  $10.15,  Gen   14  15 

Waynbsville — St.  Mary's:  Gen   10  00 

Zanesville — St.  James's  :  "Faith,"  for 
"Harry  and  Louise  Memorial"  schol- 
arship,   St.    Mary's    School,  South 

Dakota    30  00 

Miscellaneous — Wo.  Aux.,  "Mary  H. 
Rochester"  scholarship,  St.  Mary's 
School,  South  Dakota,  $60 ;  medical 
supplies,  Bontoc,  Philippine  Islands, 
$250 ;  Colored,  $200  ;  "Bishop  Vin- 
cent", scholarship,  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, Shanghai,  $50  ;  "Bishop  Jag- 
gar"  scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Shanghai,  $50  ;  "May  Jaggar"  schol- 
arship. Divinity-school,  Cuttington, 
Africa,  $40  ;  Hooker  School,  Mexico, 
$80 ;  Industrial  School,  Hashimoto, 
Kyoto,  $100 ;  Brazil,  $100  ;  Cuba, 
$50  ;  Sp.  for  "Ah  Lam"  scholarship, 
Priory  School,  Honolulu,  $100 ;  Sp. 
for  St.  Luke's  Home,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona,  $50   1,130 'OO 

Southern  Virginia 

Ap.  $1,239.46  ;  Sp.  $91.00 

Alleghany  Co. — Grace  Mission,  Al- 
leghany Parish  :  Gen   2  03 

Appomattox  Co. — St.  Paul's  (Pat- 
rick) :  Dom.,  50  cts.  ;  Frn.,  50  cts..        1  00 

Augusta  Co.  —  Emmanuel  Church 
(Staunton)  :  $50.54,  S.  S.,  $5,  Dom. 

and   Frn   55  54 

Missionary  Society  (Stuart  Hall), 
St.  Margaret's  School,  Tokyo,  $5  ; 
Sp.  for  Rev.  J.  C.  Ambler,  Tokyo, 
for  work  in  his  sewing-school,  $75.      80  00 

Bedford  Co. — St.  John's  S.  S.  (Bed- 
ford City)  :  Gen   3  59 

St.  Philip's  (Bedford  City)  :  Gen   6  00 

Botetourt     Co.  —  Trinity  Clmrch 

(Buchanan)  :  Gen   15  00 

St.  Mark's  (Fincastle)  :  Gen   1  25 

Buckingham  Co. — St.  Peter's,  Tillot- 
son  Parish :  Dom.,  50  cts.  ;  Frn., 
50  cts   1  00 

Chesterfield    Co. — Meade  Memorial 

(South  Richmond)  :  Gen   15  71 

Dinwiddib  Co. — St.  John's  (Peters- 
burg) :  Dom.  and  Frn   10  00 

St.  Paul's  (Petersburg):  Gen.,  $100; 
"A  Member,"  Sp.  toward  rebuilding 
chapel  and  residence  connected  with 
Church    Mission,     Nevada,  Indian 

Reservation,   $5   105  00 

"S.  E.  H."  (Petersburg),  Sp.  for  Chi- 
nese famine  sufferers   1  00 

Elizabeth  City  Co. — F.  Davis  (Fort- 
ress Monroe),  Gen   10  00 

Giles     Co. — Giles    Mission  (Pearis- 

burg)  :  Gen   4  47 

Greenville     Co.  —  Grace  Church. 

Meherrin  Parish:   Gen   5  00 

Halifax  Co. — St.   Thomas's,  Roanoke 

Parish:   Gen  ,   25  31 
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Trinity  Church  (South  Boston)  :  Gen.       8  05 

Isle  of  Wight  Co. — Christ  Church 
(Smithfield)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  work 
of  Rev.  Mr.  I.  Ishii,  Tokyo   10  00 

James     City     Co. — Bruton  Parish 

(Williamsburg)  :   Gen   36  75 

Montgomery  Co.  —  Christ  Church, 
Montgomery  Parish  (Blacksburg)  : 
Gen   10  00 

Norfolk  Co. — Christ  Church  (Nor- 
folk) :  Gen   403  34 

St.  Luke's  (Norfolk)  :  $161.30,  S.  S., 

$10,  Gen   171  30 

St.  Paul's  (Berkeley)  :  Gen   41  30 

St.  Paul's  J    Elizabeth    River  Parish 

(Norfolk)  :  Gen   58  00 

St.  Paul's  (Norfolk)  :  Circle  Wo.  Aux., 
"Bishop     John's"     scholarship,  St. 

Margaret's  School,  Tokyo   25  00 

Joint  S.  S.  Missionary  Service  (Nor- 
folk), held  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Gen   6  30 

Princess     Anne      Co.  —  Emmanuel 

Church  (Kempsville)  :  Gen   10  00 

Eastern  Shore  Chapel  (Oceana)  :  Gen.      10  00 

Roanoke  Co. — St.  John's  (Roanoke)  : 

Gen   100  00 

Southampton  Co. — Emmanuel  Church 

(Franklin)  :  Gen   10  48 

Washington    Co.  —  Holston  Parish 

(Abingdon)  :  Gen   4  00 

Wise  Co. — Christ  Church  (Big  Stone 

Gap)  :  Gen   '    9  04 

Wythe  Co. — St.  John's  (Wytheville)  : 

Gen.   75  00 

Springfield 

A2}.  $3.33 
Carrollton — Rev.    W.    H.  Tomlins, 

Gen   1  00 

Jacksonville — Trinity  Church  S.  S. : 

Gen   2  33 


Tyler — Christ  Church  :  "A  Member, 

Gen  

Waco — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  
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Tennessee 

Ap.  $309.54;  Sp.  $25.00 

Bolivar — St.  James's  :  Gen   2100 

Chattanooga — Christ     Church  :  Wo. 

Aux.,  Gen   5  00 

Cleveland — St.  Luke's  Memorial :  Gen.  22  50 
Johnson  City — St.  John's  :  $22.30,  S. 

S.,  $3.34,  Gen   25  64 

Knoxville — St.  John's  :  Dom.,  $12.98  ; 

Gen.,  $11.17   24  15 

Memphis — Grace:  Gen   35  00 

St.   Mary's    Cathedral :    Gen.,    $38.46 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $50;  Sp.  for  Dea- 
coness Hart's  work,  Hankow,  $25..     113  46 
Monteagle — Chapel  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter:   Gen   25  00 

Nashville^ — Advent:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen..        2  50 

St.  Ann's  ;  Gen   43  41 

Rugby — Christ  Church  :  Gen   528 

Sbwanee — St.  Andreu/s  :  Gen   2  85 

Branch  Wo.  Aux.,  "Bishop  Quin- 
tard"  scholarship,  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Shanghai,  $1.25;  Gen.,  $7.50   8  75 

Texas 

Ap.  $478.45;  Sp.  $2.00 
Austin — Miss  F.  Ward,  Sp.  for  Chi- 
nese Famine  Relief  Fund   2  00 

Belleville — St.  Mary's:  Gen   25  00 

Brenham — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   5  00 

Galveston — St.    Augustine's   Mission  : 

Gen   3  00 

Houston — Christ   Church :   Wo.  Aux., 

$50,  Jubilee  Fund,  $37.50,  Gen   87  50 

Trinity  Church :  $43,  Wo.  Aux.,  $156, 

Jubilee  Offering,  $17,  Gen   216  00 

Port  Arthur — Christ   Church :  Chil- 
dren's Missionary  Service,  Gen   2  25 

Rockdale — St.  Thomas's  S.  S. :  Frn. .  5  70 
San  Augustine — Christ  Church :  Gen.       4  00 


Vermont 

Ap.  $274.79 

Bellows    Falls — Immanuel    Church  : 

Gen   9 

Fair  Haven — St.  Luke's  :  Gen              .  2 

Hydeville — St.  James's  :  Gen   4 

Isle    La  Motte — Branch   Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   2 

Lyndonville — St.  Peter's  :  Gen   5 

Poultnby — St.  John's  :   Gen   35 

RiCHFORD — St.  Ann's  :  Gen   16 

ROYALTON — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   7 

Shelburne — Trinity  Church  :  Dom .  .  .  65 

SwANTON — Holy  Trinity  Church  :  Gen.  9 

Vergennes — St.  PoMl's:  Gen   42 

WiNOOSKi — Trinity  Church  :  Frn   7 

Miscellaneous — Jane  Hapgood,  Gen..  25 

Enrolment  Fund,  Gen   45 

Virginia 

Ap.  $4,763.00  ;  Sp.  $260.82 

Albemarle  Co. — Holy  Cross  Mission 
(Batesville)  :  Gen   6 

Grace  (Campbell)  :  Frn   10 

Christ  Church  (Charlottesville)  :  Belle 
Laning,  Branch  Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Miss    Bull,    Kyoto,    for   support  of 

.  Tama  San   20 

Emmanuel       Church       (Greenwood)  : 

$32.47,  Wo.  Aux.,  $25,  Gen   57 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  (Ivy  Depot)  : 
Gen   5 

St.  John's  (Scottsville)  :  Gen   6 

St.  Paul's  Memorial  (University)  :  $10, 

S.  S.,  $2.50,  Gen   12.1 

Alexandria  Co. — Christ  Church  (Alex- 
andria) :  $127.20,  Wo.  Aux.,  $5, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Howard,  $10,  Gen   142| 

Mission  (Braddock  Heights)  :  Sp.  for 
Rev.  R.  A.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Kiukiang, 
Wuhu    7 

Grace:  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   13  3 

St.  Paul's:  Gen   100  3 

"Personal,"  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   4 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Fitzhugh  (Barcroft),  $1, 

H.  C.  Fitzhugh,  $1,  Gen   2 

Caroline  Co. — St.  Margaret's  (Manas- 
sas) :   Gen   E  0 

Clark  Co. — "W.  M."  ( Berryville) ,  Sp. 
for  Central  China  Famine  Fund ...  1 

CuLPBPER  Co. — All  Saints'  (  Culpeper)  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

St.  Mark's  :  Gen  

St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen  

Emmanuel  Church  (Rapidan)  :  Gen.. 

Fairfax   Co. — Christ    Church  (Chan- 

tilly)  :  Gen  

Junior  Aux.  (Fairfax),  Gen.  ....... 

Junior  Aux.  (Falls  Church),  Gen... 

St.   Timothy's   (Herndon)  :  Gen  

Immanuel  Church   (Theological  Semi- 

naiy  J  :  Wo.  Aux.,  for  Brazil  

Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hayakawa's  new 
church  building  in  Osaka,  Kyoto... 

Fauquier  Co.  —  Grace  (Casanova)  : 
$8.23,  Wo.  Aux.,  $8.65,  Gen  

Church  of  Our  Saviour :  Gen  

Junior  Aux.   ( Warrentown) ,  Gen... 

Frederick  Co. — Christ  Church  (Win- 
chester) :  Gen.,  $450 ;  Frn.,  $75 ; 
Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $75   60 

Gloucester  Co. — Ware  Parish  (Glou- 
cester) :  Gen  

Hanover  Co. — St.  Paul's  (Hanover)  : 
Frn   11 

Henrico  Co.  —  Emmanuel  Church 
(Brook  Hill)  :  Gen.,  $851.95;  Junior 
Aux.,  for  Wuchang,  $2.50 ;  Philip- 
pines,  $2.50   85 

All  Saints'  (Richmond)  :  For  work  at 
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Santa  Maria  di  Bocca  di  Monte  in 

Brazil,  $250;  Gen.,  $350   600  00 

Grace:  Gen.,  $200;  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr. 
Hayakawa's  Church  Fund  at  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  $10 ;  Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Rev  R.  A.  Goodwin,  Wuhu,  $10...  220  00 
Monumental  S.  S.  :  Sp.  for  Rev.  Mr. 
Hayakawa's  Church  Fund,  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  $12.02  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $27.  39  02 
Holv  Trinity  Church  (Richmond)  : 
Brazil,  $25;  Gen.,  $475;  Wo.  Aux., 
Gen.  $5 ;  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul, 
Dom'.,  $10  ;  feeding  Bishop  Rowe's 
dogs,   Alaska,    $10;   Wyoming,    $5;  ^ 

Idaho,  $5;  Fm.,  $5;  Gen.,  $5   545  00 

St.  Andrew's  (Richmond)  :  Gen   150  00 

St.  James's:  Gen   200  00 

St.  John's:  Dom.,  $15;  Frn.,  $100...    115  00 

St.  Mark's:  Gen   49  28 

St.   Paul's :    Church    Mission    in  the 

South    300  00 

Loudoun  Co. — St.  James's  (Leesburg)  : 

Gen   25  00 

Christ  Church  (Lucketts)  :  Gen   5  00 

St.  Paul's  (Hamilton)  :  Gen   30  00 

Mt.  Calvary  (Round  Hill)  :  Gen   12  00 

Louisa   Co. — St.    John's    (Waldrop)  : 

Dom.  and  Frn   11  12 

Mathews  Co. — ^Estate  of  Mrs.   C.  C. 

Munoy  (Mathews),  Frn   5  00 

Orange  Co. — St.  Thomas's  (Orange)  : 

Gen   20  00 

Phince  William  Co. — St.  Paul's  (Hay- 
market)  :   Gen   1  13 

Rockingham  Co. — Emmanu-el  Church 
(Harrisonburg):  Gen.,  $28;  S.  S., 
Idaho,  $4.98  ;  Alaska,  $8.93  ;  Philip- 
pines, $4.90   46  81 

Shenandoah  Co. — Emmanuel  Church 

(Woodstock)  :  Gen   7  56 

St.  Andrew's  (Mt.  Jackson):  Gen....  6  56 
Spottsylvania  Co. — St.  George's (Fred- 
\  ericksbur?)  :  $125,  Gen.  ;  S.  S., 
j  Frn.,  $14.43  ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen.,  $55  ; 
Junior  Aux.,  woman's  work  in 
China,  $5  ;  woman's  work  in  Japan, 

$5;  Gen.,  $8   212  43 

\Trinity  Church  :  $12.75,  Wo.  Aux.,  $5, 

I  Gen   17  75 


Washington 

Ap.  $1,118.60;   Sp.  $109.00 
ashington — St.    John's  :    "A  Mem- 
ij  ber,"  Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine  Fund, 
j  $20 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Miss  Barber, 

Anking,  Wuhu,  $14   34  00 

t.  John's  (Georgetown)  :   $44.27,  S. 

S.,  $3.50,  Gen   47  77 

'Jhrist  Church:  $50,  S.  S.,  $3.53, 
Gen. ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  support  of 
child,  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Jess- 
field,  Shanghai,  $40   93  53 

Hphany:   Gen   700  00 

}race  8.  8. :  Gen   -108 

't.  Alban's :  Gen.,  $5.76  ;  Wo.  Aux., 
m  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  War- 
der Voorhees,  support  of  a  scholar. 
Girls'    Training    Institute,  Africa, 

  45  76 

It  James's:  Gen   12  00 

\t.    Mark's ;     Dom.,     $73.46 :  Frn., 

j  $87.06;  Gen.,  $1   161  52 

''A   Friend,"    Sp.    for    Miss  Edith 

;  Hart's  work,  Hankow   5  00 

1  Miss  Ellen  King,  "Alice  Rives" 
scholarship,   St.   Elizabeth's  School, 

South  Dakota   60  00 

I  Miss   Alice    Jay,    Sp.    for  Chinese 

I  famine  sufferers   25  00 

!  Henry  L.  Bryan,  for  Bishop  Rowe's 

I  Alaskan  Missions   15  35 

ontgomery  Co.— Silver  Spring  Parish 

(Silver  Spring):  Gen  '   20  00 

JiNCB  George  Co. — Pinkney  Memorial 
(Hyattsville)  :  Wo.  Aux.,  "A  Mem- 


ber," Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine  Fund. 
St.  Thomas's  (Croome)  :  Gen  


5  00 
1  59 


Western  Massachusetts 

Ap.  $943.10;  Sp.  $183.26 

Clinton — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :  Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $5  ; 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville, 
Southern  Virginia,  $5  ;  Alaska  Sup- 
ply Fund,  $3 ;  Bible-woman,  Han- 
kow, $3 ;  Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  In- 
surance Fund,   $2   18  00 

Easthampton — St.  Philip's :  Sp.  for 
new  church  at  the  Settlement,  Ma- 
nila,  Philippine  Islands   5  00 

FiTCHBURG — Christ  Church  :  Gen   195  00 

Great  Baerington — St.  James's  :  Wo. 

Aux.,    Bible-woman,    Hankow   5  00 

Greenfield — St.  James's :  Wo.  Aux., 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville, 
Southern  Virginia,  $4.25  ;  St.  Au- 
gustine's School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $4.50  ;  Japanese  Bible- 
woman,  Honolulu,  $4  ;  Philippine  in- 
surance, $1  ;  Dom.,  50  cts.  ;  mountain 
whites,  Asheville,  $1 ;  Bible-woman, 
Hankow,  $5 ;  Cathedral  School,  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  $1 ;  Sp.  for  Foreign 
Life  Insurance  Fund,  $1.50   22  75 

Ludlow — St.    Andrew's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Philippine    insurance   5  00 

Munson  and  Palmer — Wo.  Aux.,  St. 
Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  75  cts. ;  Alaska  Supply 
Fund,   75  cts   1  50 

North  Adams — St.  John's  :  ( Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11)  Gen.,  $28.19; 
Wo.  Aux.,  St.  Augustine's  School, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $5 ;  St. 
Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville,  South- 
ern Virginia,  $5 ;  Alaska  Supply 
Fund,  $13 ;  Gen.,  $3 ;  Sp.  for  one 
day,  St.  Agnes's  Hospital,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $6.50   60  69 

North  Brookfield — Christ  Church  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska  Supply  Fund,  $2  ; 
Japanese  Bible-woman,  Honolulu, 
$2 ;  Cathedral  School,  Havana, 
Cuba,   $2   6  00 

Palmer — St.  Mary's  Mission  :  Gen ....        5  00 

Shelburne  Falls — ^Mrs.  F.  C.  H. 
Wendel,  for  work  at  Cape  Palmas, 
$2  ;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  Sp.  at 
Bishop  Ferguson's  discretion,  $1...        3  00 

Spbingfleld — St.  Peter's  :   Gen   236  00 

Stockbridge — St.  Paul's  :  For  "Phillips 
Brooks"  (Graduate)  scholarship, 
South  Dakota,  $60  ;  Sp.  for  "Orphan" 
scholarship,  Utah,  $40 ;  S.  S.,  Gen., 
$43.83 ;  Sp.  for  a  scholarship  in 
Utah,  $50 ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska  Sup- 
ply Fund,  $18  ;  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $9  ; 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville, 
Southern  Virginia,  $9 ;  mountain 
whites,  Asheville,  $2  ;  Philippine  in- 
surance, $3  ;  Japanese  Bible-woman, 
Honolulu,  $15  ;  Bible-woman,  Han- 
kow, $18;  Junior  Aux.,  Gen.,  $6...     273  83 

Ware — Trinity  Church :  $20,  Wo. 
Aux.,  $2.30,  Gen.  ;  Bible-woman, 
Hankow,  $5 ;  St.  Paul's  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia, 
$6 ;  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  $6   39  30 

Webster — Reconciliation  :  Wo.  Aux., 
Alaska  Supply  Fund,  $4 ;  Japanese 
Bible-woman,  Honolulu,  $4  ;  St.  Au- 
gustine's School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $2  ;  St.  Paul's  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Southern  Virginia, 
$2;  Bible-woman,  Hankow,  $4   16  00 

Winchendon  —  Emmanuel  Church  : 
Wo.  Aux.,  Alaska  Supply  Fund,  $1 ; 
St.     Augustine's     School,  Raleigh, 
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North  Carolina,  $1  ;  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  Southern 
Virginia,  $1  ;  Japanese  Bible-wom- 
an, Honolulu,  $1 ;  Bible-woman, 
Hankow,   $1   5  00 

Worcester — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux., 
Bible-woman,  Hankow,  $50  ;  Cathe- 
dral School,  Havana,  Cuba,  $20 ; 
"Eliza  A.  Vinton"  scholarship,  $25, 
"Hanna  K.  Tiffany"  scholarship, 
$25,  both  in  Girls'  Training  Insti- 
tute, St.  Paul's  River,  Africa ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Thomas,  Wyoming,  $25 ; 
Sp.  for  Foreign  Life  Insurance 
Fund,  $5  ;  Junior  Aux.,  work  in  the 
West,    $1.03   151  03 

St.  John's :  Woman's    Guild,    Sp.  for 

Chinese  Famine  Fund   5  00 

St.  Luke's  :   Gen   10  00 

St.  Mark's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Japanese  Bible- 
woman,  Honolulu,  $5  :  Philippine  in- 
surance, $1 ;  mountain  whites,  Ashe- 

ville,   $1;   Dom.,   $1   8  00 

"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Chinese  Fam- 
ine   Fund   25 

"A  Friend,"  for  China   13  00 

Miscellaneous — Interest  on  Bishop 
Brooks  Fund,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Robinson,  Nevada,  for  work 
among  whites   42  01 

Western  Michigan 

Ap.  $115.94;  Sp.  $61.10 
Allegan — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd:  Wo.  Aux.,   "Ellen  E.  Robin- 
son"   scholarship,     St.  Elizabeth's 

School,   South  Dakota   15  00 

Battle  Creek — St.  Thomas's :  Sp.  for 

Bishop  Beecher's  work,  Kearney...  11  10 
Benton  Harbor — Holy  Trinity  Church : 

$4.18,  S.  S.,  84  cts.,  Gen   5  02 

Grand  Haven — St.  John's  S.  S. :  Gen. .  1  00 
Grand  Rapids — St.  Mark's :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Bishop  Gillespie"  scholarship,  St. 
Margaret's  School,  Tokyo,  $20 ;  Sp. 
for  Bishop  Rowe's  hospital.  Circle 
City,  Alaska,  $10  ;  Mrs.  Lucius  Bolt- 
wood,  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  "C.  C.  Com- 
stock"  bed,  St.  Matthew's  Hospital, 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  $40   70  00 

Kalamazoo — St.  Luke's :  Wo.  Aux., 
"Bishop  McCormick"  scholarship,  St. 

Mary's  School,  South  Dakota   15  00 

Marshall  —  Trinity  Church :  Wo. 
Aux.,  "Dr.  Cuming"  scholarship, 
St.  Elizabeth's  School,  South  Da- 
kota   12  00 

Muskegon — St.  Paul's:  Gen   6  93 

NiLES — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   22  00 

Petoskey — Emmanuel    Church  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  "Sarah  K.  Bancroft"  Gift,  St. 
Hilda's  School,  Wuchang,  Hankow.  .        5  00 
Miscellaneous — S.  S.  Missionary  Day, 

Gen   13  99 

Western  New  York 

Ap.  $1,052.74;  Sp.  $60.00 
Addison — Church   of    the    Redeemer : 

Wo.  Aux.,  Cape  Mount,  Africa   75 

Bath — St.  Thomas's :  $50,  Wo.  Aux., 

$5,  Gen.  ;  Yangchow,  Shanghai,  $5 .  .      60  00 
Belmont — St.     Philip's :     Wo.  Aux., 
Training-school     for  Bible-women, 

Shanghai    75 

Bradford — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   10  00 

Branchport — St.  Luke's  :  "A  Mite- 
Chest,"    Gen.   6  50 

Buffalo  —  All    Saints':     Wo.  Aux., 

Cape  Mount,  Africa   3  75 

Grace :  Dom.  and  Frn.,  $50 ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Yangchow,  Shanghai,  $2 ; 
Cape  Mount,  Africa,  $12.75;  Train- 
ing-school for  Bible-women,  Shang- 
hai,   $6   70  75 

St.  James's  :   Frn   68  00 

St.  John's:  Gen   100  00 

St.    Paul's :    Wo.    Aux.,  Yangchow, 


Shanghai,  $2  ;  Cape  Mount,  Africa, 
$10 ;  Training-school  for  Bible- 
women,  Shanghai,  $4.90 ;  "Two 
Mite-Chests,"  Dom.,  $43  

St.  Philip's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Cape  Mount, 
Africa   

Canaseraga — Trinity  Church  :  Frn .  .  . 

Catherine — St.  John's  :  Gen  

Chautauqua — Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd :  Wo.  Aux.,  Training- 
school  for  Bible-women,  Shanghai. . 

Clifton  Springs — St.  John's :  Dom., 
$1.55;  Frn.,  $1.70  

Corning — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

Danville — St.  Peter's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Cape  Mount,  Africa,  $2.15  ;  Train- 
ing-school for  Bible-women,  Shang- 
hai, $2  

Dunkirk — St.  John's  :  Dom  

Gbneseo — St.  Michael's :  Wo.  Aux.,^ 
Gen  

Geneva — Trinity  Church :  Wo.  Aux., 
Cape  Mount,  Africa,  $10 ;  Training- 
school    for    Bible-women,  Shanghai, 

$5   

"A  Friend,"  Sp.  for  Chinese  Famine 
Fund   

Jamestown — St.  Luke's  :  Gen  

Kenmore — Advent :  Wo.  Aux.,  Cape 
Mount,  Africa  

Lancaster — Trinity  Church  :  Gen .... 

LocKPORT — Grace :  Wo.  Aux.,  Yang- 
chow, Shanghai  

Maysville — St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Training-school  for  Bible-women, 
Shanghai   

Montour  Falls — St.  Paul's  :  Gen .... 

Mt.  Morris — St.  John's:  Wo.  Aux., 
Cape  Mount,  Africa,  $5.25 ;  Train- 
ing-school for  Bible-women,  Shang- 
hai, $6  

Newark  —  St.  Mark's :  Wo.  Aux., 
Yangchow,  Shanghai,  $1 ;  Training- 
school  for  Bible-women,  Shanghai, 
$1.20   

North  Tonawanda — St.  Ma/rk's  :  Gen. 

Olean — St.  Stephen's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Yang- 
chow, Shanghai  

Palmyra — "A  Friend,"  Gen  

Pittsford — Christ  Church  :  Gen  

Rochester — Christ  Church  :  Doty  Me- 
morial Guild,  Wo.  Aux.,  Cape 
Mount,  Africa  

Epiphany :  Gen  

St.  Andrevfs  S.  S. :  Gen.,  $3.08 ;  Wo. 
Aux.,  Cape  Mount,  Africa,  $5 ; 
Training-school  for  Bible-women, 
Shanghai,  $5  

St.  Mark's :  Dom.,  $21.33 ;  Frn., 
$36.33   

St.  Paul's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Training-school 
for  Bible-women,  Shanghai  

St.  Stephen's :  Wo.  Aux.,  Cape  Mount, 
Africa   

St.  Thomas's  :  Gen  

ScoTTSViLLE  —  Trinity  Church  :  Wo. 
Aux.,  Training-school  for  Bible- 
women,  Shanghai  

Stafford — St.  Paul's  :  Wo.  Aux.,  Cape 
Mount,  Africa  

Watkins — St.  James's  :  Gen  

Miscellaneous — Junior  Aux.,  Alaska, 
$10  ;  "Sybil  Carter"  scholarship,  St. 
Hilda's  School,  Wuchang,  Hankow, 
$25 ;  "Helen  Halsey"  scholarship, 
Girls'  Training  Institute,  St.  Paul's 
River,  Africa,  $15  ;  "Mary  E.  Hart" 
scholarship,     Girls'     High  School, 

Kyoto,  $50  

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Sp.  for  Me- 
morial Fund  for  Deaconess  Ridge- 
ly's  work  at  Wuchang,  Hankow.  .  .  . 

West  Texas 

Ap.  $340.88 

BoERNE — St.  Helena's:  Gen  

Brady — St.  Paul's :  Gen  


59 
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105 


12 


15 


50 
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11 
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Gonzales — Church    of    the    Messiah : 

Gen   25  00 

MONTELL — Ascension  :    Gen   5  00 

Victoria  —  Trinity  Church :  Dom., 
$12.58  ;  Frn.,  $23.75  :  "Birthday 
Thank-offering,"  for  salary  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barber,  Anking,  Wuhu,  $6      42  33 

Miscellaneous — Wo.     Aux.,  Jubilee 

Offering,  Forward  Movement,  Gen .  .     251  05 

West  Virginia 

Ap.  $463.46  ;  Sp.  $50.00 

Beckley — Gen   9  00 

Blubfield — Christ  Church  :  $24,  Wo. 

Aux.,  $15,  Gen   39  00 

Blub  RIbge — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   6  00 

Chablbstown — Zion  :  Brazil,  $10.81  ; 
Cuba,  $10.81;  Gen.,  $20.75;  Wo. 
Aux.,  for  the  "Charles  B.  Ambler" 
scholarship,  Hooker  Memorial  School, 
Mexico,  $15 ;  St.  Andrew's  Guild, 
Sp.  for  Deaconess   Ranson,  Sendai, 

Tokyo,   $25   82  37 

Clarksburg — Christ  Church  :  Gen ....      50  00 

Cresaps — Grace  :   Gen   2  50 

Davis — St.  Barnabas's  :   Gen   6  00 

Fairmont — Christ  Church:  Gen   50  00 

Hansford — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd: Gen   7  00 

New  Martinsville^ — St.  Ann's  :  Gen. .  14  81 
Oakhurst — Emmanuel  Church  :  Gen. .  2  00 
Parkersburg — Church   of    the  Good 

Shepherd:  Gen..   100  00 

Trinity  Church :  $63.33,  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,  45  cts., 
Gen. ;  Wo.  Aux.,  Sp.  for  Archdea- 
con Stuck,  Alaska,  for  Chief  Isaac's 

people,    $25   88  78 

Wheeling — St.  Matthew's  :  Gen   40  00 

Wellsburg — Christ  Church  :  Gen ....      16  00 

Missionary  Districts 

Alaska 

Ap.  $86.58 

jSAiiCHAKET — St.  Luke's  :   Gen   26  50 

Sitka — St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea  :  Gen. .  .  50  00 
'IWrangbll — St.    Philip's  :     Gen.,     $8  ; 

Deaconess  Pick,  $2    10  00 


Arizona 

Ap.  $33.25 
Prescott — St.  Luke's :  $24.55,  S. 

$5.45,  Gen  

WiCKENBURG — Gen  


Asheville 

Ap.  $28.20  ;  Sp.  $10.00 

Asheville — St.  Matthias's:  Gen  

Brbvaed — St.  Philip's:  Dom  

Glen  Alpine — St.  Paul's  :  Frn.,  $1.25  ; 

Mrs.  James  Joyner,  Gen.,  $3  

Grace — Grace:  Dom.,  $2;  Frn.,  $2... 
Hickory — Ascension :  Sp.  for  Chinese 

Famine  Fund  

LiNCOLNTON — St.    Luke's:    "A  Mem- 
ber," Gen  

{MicADALE — St.  Mary's:  Dom  

|Shelby — Church  of  the  Redeemer : 
j    Dom.,  $1.65;  Frn.,  $1  

Eastern  Oklahoma 

Ap.  $36.32;  Sp.  $16.21 
JARTLESViLLE — Christ  Church  :   Gen .  . 

IpOALGATE^ — St.  Peter's:  China  

[Claremont — St.  Paul's:  China  

"^UBANT — Gen  

SHiGH — St.  Andrew's  :  China,  65  cts. ; 

Mrs.  Isaac  Parkin,  Gen.,  $4  

lusKOGEE — Grace :  Gen.,  $22.21 ;  Sp. 
for  Chinese  famine  sufferers,  $15.21. 
f/KMULGEE — Church  of  the  Redeemer: 
China  


30  00 
3  25 


1  50 
12  00 


4  25 
4  00 


10  00 


2  00 
1  80 


2  65 


1  95 
70 
50 

2  76 

4  65 
37  42 

3  55 


Sapulpa — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd: Sp.  for  Shanghai,  China   1  00 

East  Oregon 

Ap.  $4.12 

Pendleton — Church  of  the  Redeemer 

S.  S.  :  Gen   4  12 

Idaho 

Ap.  $3.85 

Ross  Fork — Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd :   Frn   3  85 

Kearney 

Ap.  $248.57  ;  Sp.  $10.00 

Alliance — St.  Matthew's  S.  8.  :  Gen .  .  5  25 

Bayard — St.  Margaret's  :   Gen   5  00 

Benkelman — ^Gen   2  75 

Broken  Bow — St.  John's:  Gen   11  10 

Bridgeport  —  Church    of    the  Good 

Shepherd  S.  S. :  Gen   4  44 

Callaway  —  Holy     Trinity     Church  : 

$12.65,  S.  S.,  $1.57,  Gen   14  22 

Farnum — Mrs.  S.  F.  Parker,  Gen   5  00 

Gering — St.  Timothy's  :  Gen   5  00 

Grand  Island — St.  Stephen's :  Sp.  for 
Rev.  A.  H.  Hoare,  Point  Hope, 
Alaska,  for  two  windows  in  laundry 

building,  which  he  plans  to  erect.  .  10  00 
Hastings — St.   Mark's :   $5.05,   S.  S., 

$5,    Gen   10  05 

Lexington — St.  Peter's  :  $52.14,  S.  S., 

86  cts..   Gen   53  00 

McCooK — St.  Allan's  S.  S.  :  Gen  •  1  25 

Grace:  $17.79,  S.  S.,  $6.50,  Gen   24  29 

Mitchell — Gen   5  00 

North  Platte — Church  of  Our  Saviour 

S.  S.  :  Gen   28  99 

Wo.  Aux.,  Gen   23  58 

Scott's  Bliipf — Gen   16  00 

Sidney — Christ  Church  :  Gen   14  80 

Stratton — St.  Andrew's  :  Gen   5  30 

Valentine^ — St.  John's  S.  S. :  Gen ....  860 
Miscellaneous — Rev.  A.  J.  R.  Gold- 
smith,   Gen   4  95 

Nevada 

Ap.  $13.35 
Battle    Mountain — St.    Andrew's  S. 

S. :  Dom   3  35 

Pyramid  Lake — St.  Mary's  :  Gen   10  00 

New  Mexico 

Ap.  $70.80;  Sp.  $10.00 

Albuquerque — St.  John's  (New  Mex- 
ico) :  $5.79,  S.  S.,  $17.01,  Gen   22  80 

Santa  F^: — Holy  Faith  (New  Mex- 
ico) :  Gen   28  00 

TucuMCARi — St.  Michael's  (New  Mex- 
ico) :  (Apportionment,  1910-11)  Gen.       5  00 

El  Paso — St.     Clement's     (Texas)  : 

Wo.   AUx.,   Gen   15  00 

LoNGFELLowr    (Texas) — K.  Kobayashi, 

Sp.  for  Rev.  K.  Hayakawa,  Kyoto.,      10  00 

North  Dakota 

Ap.  $150.98 

Cannon  Ball — Gen   12  98 

Carrington — Gen   4  20 

Devil's  Lake — Advent :  Gen   20  00 

EJliLENDALE^ — Gen   5  00 

Esmond — Gen   2  00 

Fullerton — Gen   2  00 

Harvey — Gen   3  90 

Jamestov^tn — Grace  :  Gen   17  30 

Kenmare — Gen   10  00 

Larimore — St.  John's  :  Gen   20  00 

McClusky — Gen   1  00 

Mayvtlle — Calvary  :    Gen   3  00 

Minnewaukan — Grace  :Gen   20  00 

Nesson — Gen   5  00 

Pembina — Grace  :  Gen   13  05 

Steele — ^Gen   2  55 

Tov^TNER — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   7  00 

Turtle  Lake — Gen   2  00 
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North  Texas 

Ap.  $43.85 
Abilene — Heavenly   Rest :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen  

Amakillo — St.    Andrew's :    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen  

Colorado — All  Saints' :  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen. 


16  55 


17  00 
10  30 


Oklahoma 

Ap.  $60.91  ;  Sp.  $8.00 

Alva — St.  Stephen's  :  Gen   2  15 

Guthrie — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   4  00 

Oklahoma  City — St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral: "A  Friend,"  Wo.  Aux.,  Gen...  10  00 

Paul's  Valley — St.  Mary's  :  Gen   55 

Pawnee  —  Ascension  :  Gen.,  $16.85  ; 
Altar  Guild  and  Junior  Aux.,  Sp.  for 
Bishop  Roots,  Hankow,  for  Famine 

Fund,   $5   21  85 

Whirlwind — St.  Luke's  Indian  Mis- 
sion :    Gen   2  66 

Woodward — St.  John's  :  Gen   3  70 

Miscellaneous  —  Wo.  Aux.,  Jubilee 
Offering,  Forward  Movement,  Gen., 
$21 ;    "Tithe,"    Wo.    Aux.,    Sp.  for 

Holy  Trinity  Orphanage,  Tokyo,  $3.  24  00 

Salina 

Ap.  $48.67 

Beloit — St.  Paul's:  Gen   5  80 

Ellsworth — Holy  Apostles' :  Gen ....  1357 
Salina  —  Christ    Church :  Cathedral 

Chapter,  $18.99;  Guild,  $10.31,  Gen.  29  30 

San  Joaquin 

Ap.  $17.00 
ViSALiA  — ■  St.    Paul's  :     ( Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11)  Gen   17  00 

South  Dakota 

Ap.  $279.54;  Sp.  $1.00 

Brookings — St.  Paul's:  Gen   10  00 

Carter— Ai?  Saints'  S.  8. :  Gen   1  27 

Dallas — Incarnation:    Gen   1  25 

Sioux  Falls — Calvary:  Gen   15  92 

Winner — Trinity  Church  :  Gen   3  41 

Pine  Ridge  Mission — Advent  Station : 

Gen   1  00 

Epiphany  Chapel :  Gen   34 

Grace  Chapel :  Gen   65 

Holy  Cross  Chapel:  Gen   1  10 

Church  of  the  Messiah  Chanel:  Gen..  1  36 

St.  Alban's  Chapel :  Gen   3  31 

St.  James's  Chapel :  Gen   38 

St.  John's  Station:  Gen   1  30 

St.  Jude's  Station  :  Gen   75 

St.  Julia's  Chapel :  Gen   1  45 

St.  Luke's  Chapel:  Gen   1  43 

St.  Mark's  Chapel:  Gen   2  11 

St.  Matthew's  Cha/pel :  Gen   43 

St.    Mary's    Cha/pel    (Grass    Creek)  : 

Gen   2  05 

St.  Mary's  Chapel  (Sand  Hill)  :  Gen.  .  61 

St.  Paul's  Chapel :  Gen   4  46 

St.  Peter's  Chattel:  Gen   75 

St.  ThowMs's  Chapel:  Gen   2  93 

Rosebud  Mission — Church  of  Jesus  : 

Frn   1  94 

Calvary  Chapel :  Frn   4  00 

Epiphany  Chapel:  Frn   58 

Church  of  the  Mediator  Chapel :  Frn .  .  3  95 

St.  James's  Chapel :  Frn   45 

St.  Matthew's  Station:  Frn   2  17 

St.  Paul's  Chapel :  Frn                       .  1  00 

St.  Peter's  Chapel:  Frn   35 

St.  PhiUp's  Chapel :  Frn   1  16 

St.  Thomas's  Chapel :  Frn   1  38 

Trinity  Chapel :  Frn   94 

SissETON  Mission — St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's :   Frn   3  05 

St.  James's  :  Frn   3  10 

St.  Luke's  :  Frn   1  40 

St.  Mary's  :  Frn   7  10 

Standing   Rock   Mission — Church  of 

the  Good  Shepherd  :  Frn   2  61 


St.  Elizabeth's  :  Dom   10 

St.     Elizabeth's     School :     Frn.,     $7  ; 

Gen.,    $15   22 

St.  Thomas's  :  Frn  

Yanktonnais    Mission — All    Saints' : 

Dom   1 

Christ  Church  :  Dom   2 

St.  John  Baptist's  :  Dom.,  $4.83  ;  Frn., 

$2.36    7 

St.     Peter's :    Dom.,    $2  ;    Wo.  Aux., 

mite-box,   Gen.,  $1.02   3 

Miscellaneous — Babies'  Branch,  Gen., 

$14;  Sp.  for  mission  font,  $1   15 

For  Bishop's  Salary  Fund   125 

Southern  Florida 

Ap.  $42.23;  Sp.  $1.35 
Avon  Park — Church  of  the  Redeemer : 

Gen   2 

Key   West — Holy    Innocents'    S.    S. : 

Gen   5 

St.  Paul's  :  Mrs.  C.  T.  Stout,  Gen ....  5 
Palm  Beach — Bethesda-by-the-Sea  S. 

S. :   Gen   29 

Miscellaneous — Babies    Branch,  Sp. 

for  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Shanghai.  1 

Utah 

Ap.  $96.70;  Sp.  $13.00 

Park  City — St.  Luke's:  Gen   2 

Salt  Lake  City — St.  Mark's  Cathe- 
dral: Gen.,  $67.85;  S.  S.,  Sp.  for 
Rev.    A.    R.    Hoare,    Point  Hope, 

Alaska,  for  launch,  $13   80 

St.  Peter's:  Gen   9 

L.  S.  Austin,  Japan   5 

White  Rocks — St.  Elizabeth's :  Gen.  .  12 

Western  Colorado 

Ap.  $79.60 

Aspen — Christ  Church  :  Gen   37 

Glenwood    Springs — St.    Barnabas's  : 

Gen   10 

Grand  Junction — St.  Mattheufs  :  Gen.  16 

Gunnison — Good  Samaritan  :  Gen   2 

Mangos — St.  Paul's  :  Gen  

Oak   Creek — ^Gen   5 

Palisade — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   6 

Wyoming 

Ap.  $105.05 

Casper — St.  Mark's  :  Gen   5 

Cheyenne — St.  Mark's  :  Daughters  of 

the  King,  Gen   5 

Cody — Christ  Church  :  Frn   10 

Douglas — Christ   Church  :   Wo.  Aux., 

$12,  Senior  Girls'  Guild,  $3.15,  Gen.  15 

EvANSTON — St.  Paul's  :  Gen   16 

Fort    Washakie— Guild,    Wo.  Aux., 

Gen   10 

Lander  —  Trinity    Church  :  Woman's 

Guild,   Gen   19 

Laramie — St.  Faith's  :  Guild,  Gen   12 

LusK — St.  George's  :  Guild,  Gen   5 

Powell — St.     John's  :     Frn.,     $1.60  ; 

Guild,  Gen.,  $5  •   6 

Foreign  Missionary  Distric 

Ap. 


Liberia- 

of  Miss  Ida  N. 


$256.24;  Sp.  $21.00 

Africa 

A  Friend,"  Wo.  Aux.,  salary 
Porter,  Shanghai .... 


112 


Brazil 


Wo.  Aux.,  Gen. 


Cuba 

GuANTANAMO  —  All  Saints'  S.  S. : 
Christmas  Offering,  Gen   15 

Havana — Babies'  Branch,  Gen.,  $10.50  ; 
Sp.  for  "Little  Helpers'  "  cot,  St. 
Agnes's  Hospital,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  $5 ;  Sp.  for  missionary 
font,  $1   16 
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Germany 

MWnchen — Miss  Leila  R.  Martin,  Gen.      30  00 

Shanghai 

Miss  A.  B.  Richnaond,  Sp.  for  schol- 
arship, Mr.  Ishii's  Orphanage,  Tokyo      15  00 

Miscellaneous 

Ap.   $19,285.16  ;   S?).  $60.3.00 
Specific  Deposit,  $9.90 
Interest,      Dom.,      $3,016.66  ;  Frn., 
$2,732.01  ;    Gen.,    $6,223.14  ;  Dom. 
and     Frn.,     $813.35;     Sp.,  $533; 

Specific  Deposit,  $9.90  13,328  06 

United  Offering,  Wo.  Aux.,  1910,  on 
account  of  appropriation  to  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1912,  Dom.,  $3,000  ;  Frn., 

$3,000    6,000  00 

St.   Barnabas's    Guild,    Miss  Agnes 

Bolster's  salary,  Alaska   500  00 

League  for  Eastern  Oregon,  Sp.  for 
Bishop    Paddock,    Eastern  Oregon, 

for  his  work   65  00 

Through   the   Southern  Churchman, 

Sp.  for  famine  sufferers,  China   5  00 


Legacies 


Conn.,    New   Haven — Estate   of  Mrs. 

Lucy  H.  Boardman,  Dom   889  19 

L.  A.,  Riverside — Estate  of  Nathaniel 

W.  Potwin,  to  the  Society  1,001  00 

Minn.,  Ow^atonna — Estate    of  James 

Dean,  to  the  Society   4,000  00 

N.  J.,  Princeton — Estate  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Tuthill,  Dom.,  $1,000  ;  Frn., 
$1,000    2,000  GO 

Fa.,  Philadelphia — Estate    of  Jane 

McHone,  to  the  Society   1,000  00 

Pa.,  Philadelphia — Estate  of  Alexan- 
der Mackay-Smith,  eight  5  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  due  1987,  sell- 
ing when  received  at  about  122,  to- 
gether with  checks  for  $240  to  cover 
a  legacy  for  Domestic  Missions, 
$5,000,  and  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$5,000   240  00 

W.  N.  Y.,  Buffalo — Estate  of  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Smith,  Dom.,  $1.88  ; 
Frn.,  $1.87   3  75 


Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  month   $155,833  80 

Amount  previously  acknowledged   $306,430  80 

Less  previously  acknowledged  in  December  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, Mass.,  Groton,  Groton  School,  Gen.,  now  said  to 

be  for  educational  supplies    2  03       306,428  77 

Total  from  all  sources  since  September  ist  


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS 


Receipts  divided  according:  to  pnrpoees 
td  wliich  they  are  to  be  applied 

Applicable  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  Board. 

Legacies,  the  disposition  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Special  gifts  forwarded  to  objects  named  by  donors 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  of  the  Board. 

Legacies  for  investment  

Specific  Deposits  


Beoeived  Amonnts 

daring  previously 

January  Acknowledgred 

$130,456  48  $166,893  75 


8,893  94 

16,233  48 
240  00 
9  90 


26,634  51 

36,197  45 
48,773  44 
27,929  62 


$462,262  57 


Total 

$297,350  23 

35,528  45 

52,430  93 
49,013  44 
27.939  52 


Total. 


  $155,833  80       $306,428  77       $462,262  57 

Total  receipts  from  September  1st,  1911,  to  February  1st,  1912,  applicable  upon  the  appropria- 
jions,  divided  according  to  the  sources  from  which  they  have  come,  and  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding  year.  Legacies  are  not  included  in  the  following  items,  as  their 
|lisposition  is  not  determined  by  the  Board  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


Source 


To  Feb.  1,     To  Feb.  1, 


1913 


From  congregations    $172,819  28 


Prom  individuals 
From  Sunday-schools  .  .  . 
From  Woman's  Auxiliary 
From  Forward  Movement 

From  interest  

Miscellaneous  items  .... 


23,438  88 
7,400  58 
30,474  54 

32' 32 3  68 
893  27 


Total    $267,350  23 

Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   30,000  00 


1911 

$139,135  12 
28,079  44 

3,688  62 
21,916  47 

7,960  00 
34,731  48 

1,402  76 

$236,913  89 
30,000  00 


Increase 

$33,684  16 

8,558  07 


$30,436  34 


Decrease 


$4,640  56 


7,960  00 
2,407  80 
509  49 


Total    $297,350  23    $266,913  89     $30,436  34   

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBBH  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
j  Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,324,410  69 

I  10  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003  99 

■      ,  ,            Total   $1,496,414  68 

lotal  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   297,350  23 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912   $1,199,064  45 


MISSIONARIES,  Save  MONiLt 

time  and  energy  by  purchasing  your  outfits,  clothing,  household  articles,  books,  toe , 
food-stuffs,  furniture,  sewing-machines,  practically  everything  you  need  from  one  hou  [ 


YOU  HAVE  IMPORTANT  WORK  TO  DO.  Your  time  is  precious.  Do  not  waste  it 
attempting  to  teach  the  export  business  to  indifferent  American  merchants.  Do  not  allow  so-ca 
"missionary  discounts"  to  induce  you  to  intrust  the  furnishing  of  your  supplies  to  firms  ignor 
of  the  many  requirements  for  shipping  abroad.  We  guarantee  Latest  Goods,  Best  Quality,  Lov 
Prices,  and,  best  of  all,  We  Guarantee  Safe  Arrival  at  Foreign  Ports.  You  run  no  i 
when  you  buy  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Our  Golden  Rule  of  Business  for  38  years  has  b 
"Treat  Our  Customers  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  if  we  were  the  buyers." 

We  Sell  More  Goods  Direct  to  Missionaries  in  the 
Field  than  All  Other  American  Houses  Combined 

We  understand  all  requirements  as  to  packing,  invoicing  and  shipping.  We  are  espeoi 
strong  in  India,  Africa  and  the  Levant,  where  hundreds  of  missionaries  are  proving  by  their  rt 
lar  orders  that  they  can  get  better  goods  and  better  service  from  our  house  than  from  any  oi 
source  of  supply. 


Thirty  days  from  Chicago  to  the  Orient,  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  regardless  of  meas- 
urement for  any  and  all  classes  of  goods,  is  our  carload  rate  through  from 
Chicago  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 


We  are  the  only  merchants  in  America  having  enough  tonnage  to  secure  the  carload  rat«  n 
mixed  merchandise  for  our  customers.    We  do  a  large  forwarding  business  for  other  shipper  o 
the  Orient  at  a  great  saving  to  them.    $2.00  per  100  lbs.  is  our  rate  for  all  goods  not  sold  by  j; 
which  is  $1.00  less  than  the  regular  first-class  rate  open  to  occasional  shippers.  MissionaiiS 
tell  us  they  not  only  save  money  by  dealing  with  us,  but  they  also  receive  tl 
goods  in  less  time  and  in  better  condition,    if  you  want  to  send  goods  to  missionaries  ( 
where  in  the  world,  buy  the  goods  of  us  ;  get  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience,  our  unlinc 
guarantee  of  safe  delivery,  and  our  exelusive  shipping  arrangements.    Full  carload  of  freight  jr 
the  Orient  leaves  our  shipping  platform  for  Pacific  steamers,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  i  h 
week,    A  copy  of  our  large  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  to  any  missionary,  oi|x) 
friends  desiring  to  send  goods  to  the  mission  fields.    If  you  are  about  to  purchase  an  outfijir 
have  goods  to  ship,  write  MR.  M.  D.  HOWELL,  Export  Manager.    He  will  gladly  give  you  |iy 
information  desired. 

Address 
FORBIGN  DIVISION 


Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  L 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

OUR  MAKE  of  Stereopticons  and  Re- 
flectoscopes  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  suited  for  all  circumstances 
and  conditions.  We  can  equip  your  church 
with  the  proper  outfit  at  a  price  to  suit. 

Detailed  information  furnished  on  re- 
quest.    Catalog  free. 

IVe  make  slides  to  order. 
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DETROIT  STEREOPTICON 
SUPPLIES  CONCERN 

DETROIT,      ^      -     •     •      -  miCH. 


Berkeley 
Divinity  Schoo 

Middletown,  Connecticut 

For  Students  of  Theolog 


Also  Society  of  Sacred  Study  foi 
the  Alumni.  For  catalogues 
and  bulletins,  address  the  Dean 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


The  Easter 
Message 


ON  no  Easter  Day  which  has  ever 
dawned  over  the  world  could  men 
exclaim  with  more  thankful  joy,  "Christ 
is   Eisen !"  Never 
has   the  brightness 
of  His  presence  and 
the  beauty  of  His 
dfe  lighted  so  many  hearts.  Never 
as  the  power  of  His  influence  been 
0  conspicuously   felt   throughout  the 
orld.     The   purpose    for    which  He 
jame — that  men  "might  have  life  and 
lave   it   more    abundantly" — is  being 
ulfilled.   The  way  thereto  is  marked,  of 
ourse,  by  unrest  and  difficulty.  Even 
'he  joy  of  the  first  Easter  morning  was 
iiot  that  of  perfect  peace  and  final  con- 
jummation.    It  was  a  trumpet  call  to 
ilis  followers  to   tell   throughout  the 
TOrld  the  Gospel  of  the  Eesurrection — 
nd  that  involves  hardship. 
There  have  been  in  the  Church's  his- 
ory  Easter  Days  when  the  battle  seemed 
0  be  going  against  the  forces  of  Christ, 
nd  there  have  been  other  Easter  Days 
f  stagnation  when  the  Church  seemed 

0  slumber;  but  never  has  there  been 
jiich  inspiring  outlook  and  abundant 
Tomise  as  in  this  year  of  grace  1912. 

1  [ever  has  the  opportunity  been  so  great 
j)  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  grave 
ihere  humanity  lies,  and  call  forth  the 
l^ad  to  a  new  life  filled  with  the  presence 
^  the  living  Christ. 


Christianity's 
Chance 

quering  Christ. 


Only  a  man  of  nar- 
row vision  can  fail 
to  see  how  the  world 
lies  open  to  the  con- 
He  has  read  the  history 
of  the  past  very  imperfectly  who  does 
not  find  in  it  the  fact  that  civilization 
and  a  social  order  which  aims  to  bring 
in  human  brotherhood  has  been  the  ideal 
(as  yet  only  approximately  realized) 
only  of  those  nations  who  have  admitted 
the  sovereignty  of  Christ.  And  again,  he 
also  reads  the  history  of  the  present  with 
an  imperfect  realization  of  its  signifi- 
cance who  does  not  find  beneath  the  great 
socializing  and  democratizing  move- 
ments of  the  present  day  the  impulse  of 
that  spirit  which  had  its  birth  from  the 
great  Teacher  of  Nazareth. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
is,  of  course,  the  new  China.  The  rest 
of  the  world  stands  wondering  at  the 
spectacle  of  this  great,  changeless  na- 
tion, stirred  at  last  from  her  four  thou- 
sand years  of  stolid,  inscrutable  quies- 
cence, rising  to  take  her  place  govern- 
mentally  and  socially  among  the  most 
advanced  nations  of  the  world.  She 
rises  thus  because  Christ  is  risen. 
Whether  or  not  the  casual  observer  rec- 
ognizes the  fact,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
leaven  which  has  been  working  in  China 
is  the  leaven  of  Christian  ideals. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
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same  truth  in  other  nations  where  the 
messengers  of  Christ  have  gone  to  make 
Him  known  to  His  brethren;  for  what- 
ever the  sceptic  may  say,  we  to  whom 
Easter  Day  tells  of  Christ  who  is  indeed 
risen  to  become  the  Lord  of  our  own 
and  of  all  other  human  lives,  know  be- 
yond all  question  that  only  in  the  light 
of  that  truth  can  the  difficulties  of 
human  existence  be  met  and  its  prob- 
lems finally  solved.  With  this  convic- 
tion we  gird  ourselves  for  worthier  ser- 
vice, knowing  that  they  who  bring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Eisen  Christ  are  march- 
ing with  the  ever-victorious  army. 

JAPAN  has  had  some  wonderful  Chris- 
tian pioneers,    Hepburn,  the  Pres- 
byterian   physician,    Verbeck,  the 
scholar  and  educator,  our  own  Bishop 
A    ji .  1      , r    ,     Williams    and  the 
Archbishop  Nicolat  R^ggj^j,  Archbishop 

Nicolai,  are  con- 
spicuous examples.  Perhaps  the  last 
named  was  the  most  unique.  Like  Bish- 
op Williams,  Archbishop  Nicolai  had 
spent  fifty  years — practically  his  whole 
ministerial  life — in  Japan.  He  also  con- 
ducted his  mission  upon  a  somewhat 
unusual  plan.  Single-handed,  so  far  as 
foreign  aid  was  concerned,  he  came  to 
Japan.  It  was  his  theory  to  develop  a 
Christian  Church  by  means  of  the  Jap- 
anese themselves.  Except  for  two  or 
three  helpers,  all  his  work  was  done  by 
Japanese  whom  he  led  out  of  heathenism. 

He  began  by  securing  the  chaplain-cy 
of  the  Russian  Consulate  in  Hakodate, 
and  here  for  eight  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  language,  history 
and  religion  of  the  country  with  great 
zeal  and  success.  He  set  up  a  printing 
press,  thus  becoming  the  Benjamin 
Eranklin  of  the  Orient,  and  taught  his 
students  to  print.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  a  youth  came  under  his  in- 
fluence who  escaped  from  Hakodate  to 
the  United  States  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
to  get  an  education,  and  on  his  return 
to  Kyoto  founded  the  Doshisha — Dr. 
Joseph  Neesima.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
a  certain  teacher  of  fencing  came  to  see 


the  chaplain  with  the  intention  of  as  ! 
sassinating  him,  but  was  converted  bjl 
his  teaching,  and  is  now  the  Archpriesil 
Sawabe,  having  a  son  who  is  also  i] 
priest.  Thus  he  built  up  a  body  oJ 
Christians  which  was  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctly Japanese  than- any  other  existing 
in  that  land.  This  was  the  result  of  £ 
faith  which  was  absolute,  a  patience 
which  was  tireless,  and  a  love  of  mer 
which  was  all-embracing. 

On  February  16th  this  great  man  wa5| 
called  to  his  rest.  He  had  long  beer.| 
afflicted  with  a  hopeless  malady.  Ir; 
search  of  the  best  professional  advice  anc| 
care,  he  recently  spent  some  time  in  oui 
own  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo,  when 
the  gravity  of  his  case  was  realized  b^; 
the  able  physicians  on  duty,  Drs.  Tens- 
ler  and  Bliss.  "The  archbishop,"  says 
The  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  "though  fuUj 
persuaded  that  the  end  was  in  sight,  in- 
sisted on  returning  to  his  residence,  scj 
as  to  be  able  to  devote  the  remaininglj 
days  of  his  life  to  completing  the  trans-! 
lations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  ai 
hymnal,  upon  which  work  he  had  long! 
been  engaged.  He  completed  the  task 
on  the  14th  instant,  and  said:  *I  have 
finished  all  my  work  in  this  presenll 
world.'  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  k 
breathed  his  last,  in  spite  of  the  bes1 
medical  aid.  The  deceased  archbishoj 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  hac 
spent  fifty  years  in  Japan.  No  wordi 
of  ours  could  suffice  to  convey  anything 
like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  good  wrough 
by  this  great  man  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  It  was  wholly  owing  to  hif: 
exertions  that  the  Greek  Church  in  this; 
country  was  raised  to  a  place  of  power 
and  prosperity.  Never  was  a  life  battel 
spent.  Japanese  leading  journals  devot( 
whole  columns  to  the  story  of  his  nobl( 
life,  and  mention  the  fact  that  he  alone 
by  his  unaided  strength,  built  up  ir 
Japan  a  Church  numbering  30,000  con 
verts,  200  places  of  worship  and  20( 
priests." 

The  late  archbishop  led  a  life  of  ex 
traordinary  self-sacrifice.    Like  Bishoi| 
Williams,  he  was  almost  ascetic  in 
personal  habits,  and  set  an  example  oi 
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jimplicity  and  self-denial  whicli  deeply 
impressed  the  Japanese.  He  had  im- 
jnense  difficulties  to  meet,  especially  dur- 
ng  the  war  with  Kussi^,  when  he,  as  the, 
lead  of  a  Japanese  Church,  was  minis- 
:ering  to  a  people  who  were  fighting  his 
DWn  nation.  Many  of  his  friends  urged 
I  aim  to  leave  the  country  at  that  time, 
jout  he  never  wavered  in  his  resolve  to 
(remain  at  his  post,  and  in  the  end  he 
l^von  the  reverence,  affection  and  abso- 
II te  confidence  of  the  Japanese. 

His  funeral  was  held  from  his  cathe- 
iral,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  soil  of 
jthe  land  he  loved.  All  classes  and  con- 
jiitions,  from  the  personal  representative 
m  the  Emperor  to  the  humblest  Japanese 
i30olie,  attended.  Princes,  nobles  and 
diplomats,  captains  of  comm«arce  and 
isducators,  ministers  representing  other 
iChristian  bodies,  were  present  to  honor 
the  memory  of  this  great-hearted  Ser- 
jeant of  God  and  of  Japan.  Among 
the  floral  tributes  upon  the  coffin,  a 
«vreath  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and 
another  from  the  Czar  of  Snssia  lay  side 
by  side,  in  mute  testimony  to  the  great 
jachievement  of  the  man  who  in  a  time 
fof  stress  had  been  loyal  both  to  his  na- 
tive land  and  to  his  adopted  country. 

THE  sensibilities  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  entire  civilized  world  were 
shocked  by  the  tragedy  enacted  in  the 
i  courthouse  at  Hills- 

The  Tragedy  ^m^^  Ysl.,  on  Thurs- 
of  a  People  dm  March  14th, 
when  a  band  of  law- 
less mountaineers  shot  down  judge, 
prosecutor  and  jury  in  order  to  free  one 
of  their  comrades  from  a  jail  sentence 
which  under  the  law  he  had  entirely  de- 
served. Concerning  such  conduct  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion;  it  is  utterly 
[Subversive  of  all  civilized  life  and  social 
I  order.  Condemnation  of  it  should  be 
[absolute,  and  punishment  should  be 
swift. 

But  there  is  another  side.  This  trag- 
[edy  was  the  tragedy  of  a  people.  While 
individuals  must  be  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  their  lawless  acts,  we  can- 
not in  justice  ^itut  our  eyes  to  the  con- 


ditiojis  which  have  made  such  acts  pos- 
sible. How  far  are  those  of  us  who  have 
not  been  doomed  to  the  isolation  and 
ignorance  and  stafgnation  of  a  moun- 
taineer life  accountable  for  the  guns 
which  in  that  little  Qourthouse  craslied 
out  the  defiance  of  individualism  coming 
into  contact  with  social  order? 

The  men  who  peopled  the  mountains 
of  the  Appalachian  region  were  of  our 
best  pioneer  stock,  largely  Irish,  Scotch 
and  English.  Doubtless  it  is  true,  as  a 
leading  New  York  paper  states  editorial- 
ly, that  desperate  characters  did  flock  to 
the  colonies  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  some  at  least  of  these 
found  refuge  among  the  mountains. 
There  is  historical  evidence  for  the  fact 
that  England  disposed  of  many  of  her 
ticket-of-leave  men  in  Virginia.  But  to 
imagi*ie  that  the  social  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  the  present  mountaineer 
and  his  attitude  toward  society  and  law 
are  the  result  of  heredity,  is  quite  to 
misunderstand  the  situation,  and  to 
place  the  blame  where  it  does  not  belong. 
Probably  no  greater  proportion  of  reck- 
less young  bloods  or  improvident  debtors 
found  their  way  into  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  than  into  the  lowlands,  or  have 
left  ^ore  descendants  in  one  locality 
tlmn  in  the  other. 

The  cause  of  it  all  Mee  in  a  different 
direction.  How  many  of  us  realize  that 
in  North  Carolina  alone,  which  has  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  southern  Appala- 
chian region,  there  are  50,000  children 
with  absolutely  no  school  advantages, 
and  100,000  who  do  not  get  four  months' 
schooling  in  a  year;  while  there  are 
200,000  people  who  are  utterly  without 
the  ministrations  of  religion?  These 
numbers  should  be  multiplied  by  five  to 
show  the  condition  of  the  whole  region. 

Liberty  has  more  than  once  been  born 
among  the  mountains.  Mountaineers 
have  been  conspicuous  foes  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  This  is  on*  side  of  the 
picture.  But  lawles9*iess,  which  is  the 
evil  comiterpart  and  caricature  of  lib- 
erty, has  also  originated  in  nature's  fast- 
nesses. These  people  have  had  the  de- 
fects   of    their    virtues — defects  only 
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to  be  corrected  by  a  proper  application 
of  the  ideals  of  society  and  religion. 
To  what  may  a  mountain  girl  or  boy 
turn?  how  find  an  outlet  for  the  yearn- 
ings and  impulses  of  youth?  Practically 
without  schools  or  libraries,  without 
training  in  useful  handicrafts,  sur- 
rounded by  only  the  crudest  appliances 
and  the  most  primitive  conventions,  shut 
away  in  the  coves  and  notches  of  the 
mountains,  seeing  only  a  little  handful 
of  people,  a  warped  and  stunted  social 
development  marked  by  an  exaggerated 
individualism  becomes  almost  inevitable. 
To  a  large  degree  they  have  been  dis- 
sociated from  the  human  family  in  its 
modern  life. 

Nor  is  this  due  solely  to  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  An  honest  effort 
has  been  made  in  many  of  the  southern 
states  to  meet  this  need,  but  the  people 
are  so  scattered,  they  sometimes  have  so 
little  conception  of  the  need  of  educa- 
tion and  the  equipment  for  carrying  it  on 
is  so  unspeakably  meagre,  that  teachers 
of  a  quality  who  could  make  good  under 
the  stern  demands  of  the  mountain 
regions  are  not  to  be  had.  With  this, 
as  with  many  other  like  problems,  the 
successful  effort  must  be  largely  a  labor 
of  love — in  other  words,  a  missionary  en- 
terprise. No  one  would  go  to  live  among 
these  mountains  from  choice  or  with  the 
hope  of  large  gain.  Only  the  love  of 
one's  fellow-men  and  the  cry  of  the 
neglected  little  children  draw  helpers 
thither. 

These  things  the  Church  has  been  tell- 
ing in  the  ears  of  the  people  for  many 
years.  We  are  thankful  for  the  splendid 
work  which  has  been  done  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  mountains,  but  in  compari- 
son with  the  need  it  is  pitifully  inade- 
quate. The  few  thousand  dollars  we 
spend  cannot  reach  far.  Will  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  as  they  look  at  Hills- 
ville — and  will  the  communicants  of  this 
Church  who  have  heard  the  plea  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  from  these  regions 
also  realize — that  it  is  not  only  a  vital 
human  need  but  a  critical  national  con- 
dition to  which  the  Church  is  calling 
attention  and  for  which  she  asks  aid? 


THE  proposal  that  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, Tokyo,  should  be  made  an 
international  hospital,  and  enabled  tc 
widen  its  ministra- 

A  Great  Future 
for  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Tokyo 


tions 


among  Jap- 
anese and  foreign- 
ers alike,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  esteem  in 
which  the  Church's  work  in  Japan  is 
held.  The  confidence  shown  in  St, 
Luke's,  and  in  Drs.  Teusler  and  Bliss, 
by  the  representative  gathering  of  lead- 
ing diplomats,  physicians  and  educators 
of  which  an  account  appears  elsewhere 
was,  as  Bishop  McKim  says,  "uplifting 
and  encouraging  to  the  point  of  exhili- 
ration."  For  twelve  years  Dr.  Teuslei 
has  put  the  best  of  himself  into  making 
St.  Luke's  not  only  a  distinctly  Chris' 
tian  institution,  but  an  institution  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some  well  qualified  t( 
judge,  is  "for  its  size,  the  best  hospital  ii 
Asia."  Dr.  Teusler  has  taken  his  plac< 
in  the  medical  fraternity  in  Tokyo,  an( 
by  his  high  character  and  ability  ha: 
drawn  around  him  Japanese  physiciani 
of  the  first  rank.  Some  of  them  give  } 
large  part  of  their  time  to  the  hospital 
others,  including  a  number  of  the  pro 
fessors  at  the  medical  school  of  the  Im 
perial  University,  act  as  consultants. 

The  hospital  has  not  only  done  i 
notable  work  along  technically  mission 
ary  lines  among  a  large  element  o 
Japan's  unfortunate  sick,  but  it  has  ful 
filled  a  function  which  too  few  peopl 
understand.  It  is  the  only  hospital  ii 
Japan  where  foreign  residents  can  b 
adequately  cared  for.  Americans  an 
Europeans  come  to  it  from  many  part 
of  the  Orient,  are  skilfully  treated,  an 
go  away  its  ardent  champions.  Thus  i 
stands  for  a  successful  attempt  on  th 
part  of  the  Church  to  care  for  the  phyf 
ical  needs  of  our  countrymen  in  distan 
lands.  This  side  of  its  work  should  b 
largely  developed. 

Because  of  his  skill.  Dr.  Teusler  ha 
been  able  to  build  up  a  large  privat 
practice,  so-called.  The  income  ftoi 
this  is  easily  $7,000  or  $8,000  a  yea: 
but  it  all  goes  into  the  hospital  treasur 
to  enable  St.  Luke's  to  do  a  wider  chari 
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able  work,  while  Dr.  Teusler  receives 
only  his  modest  salary  as  a  missionary. 

The  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Teusler  and 
endorsed  by  that  representative  gather- 
ing of  Japanese,  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans, may  seem  difficult  of  achievement 
in  the  near  future.  But  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  we  have  a  great  ideal  be- 
fore us,  and  enable  St.  Luke's,  as  it 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  varied  elements 
of  Japanese  life,  to  render  every  possible 
service  to  the  Church  in  Japan,  and  to 
our  fellow-countrymen,  who  in  increas- 
ing numbers  are  living  in  the  Orient, 
nd  who  certainly  need  at  critical  times 
he  help  that  St.  Luke's  can  give. 

DN  the  day  before  the  Khartoum  ca- 
thedral was  set  apart  as  a  witness 
to  the  progress  of  God's  Kingdom,  there 
was  consecrated  in 
Uganda's  Westminster  Abbey 

Fourth  Bishop  the  fourth  Bishop  of 
Uganda.  Bishop 
Brent,  of  the  Philippines,  returning  to 
;he  United  States  from  the  International 
3pium  Conference  at  the  Hague,  took 
3art  in  the  service  and  thus  helped  to 
dentify  the  American  Church  with  one 
j)f  the  most  striking  Christian  enter- 
Drises  of  any  century.  It  was  Sir  Henry 
Stanley  who,  on  his  memorable  journey 
across  the  dark  continent  in  1875  in  his 
liiearch  for  Livingstone,  first  visited  the 
jSaganda  people.  He  told  them  of  the 
white  man's  God  and  found  them  eager 
l;o  learn  more.  One  morning  there 
llashed  into  London  the  explorer's  chal- 
enge  to  the  Christian  Church  to  send  its 
baessengers  into  Central  Africa.  Within 
I  few  months  the  messengers  had  offered 
and  the  money  to  send  them  had  been  se- 
cured. Years  of  danger,  disappointment 
jmd  death  lay  ahead.  Some  of  the 
pioneers  died  on  their  way  to  the  field; 
put  Alexander  Mackay  and  one  other 
inember  of  the  party  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Uganda  and  beginning  their  work, 
[rhe  years  that  followed  were  marked  by 
Occasional  gains  and  disappointing 
fosses.  Persecution,  martyrdom,  politi- 
hl  complications,  the  unfortunate  inter- 


ference and  rivalry  of  Eoman  Catholic 
missionaries — all  delayed  the  progress  of 
the  work,  but  could  not  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate triumph.  The  first  bishop,  the  Right 
Rev.  James  Hannington,  after  a  journey 
on  foot  of  nearly  three  months  from  the 
coast;  was  murdered  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Uganda  and  never  saw  his 
diocese.  Two  and  a  half  years  later  the 
second  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  H.  P. 
Parker,  died  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  before  he  had  en- 
tered the  country.  The  third  bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Alfred  Tucker,  consecrated  in 
1890,  has  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  led 
the  Church's  work  with  the  ardor  of  an 
apostle  and  the  skill  of  a  diplomat. 

The  Uganda  Church 
The  Present  is  a  striking  evi- 
Uganda  Church      dence  of  the  power 

of  the  Gospel  to  up- 
lift, mould  and  guide  human  life.  Its 
membership  now  numbers  nearly  100,000, 
of  whom  about  20,000  are  communicants. 
There  are  thirty-eight  native  clergymen 
and  2,300  evangelists,  teachers  and  other 
African  workers,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishop  and  his  white  staff, 
have  largely  evangelized  not  only  the 
whole  of  Uganda,  but  many  of  the  bor- 
dering kingdoms.  The  Uganda  Church 
is  self-governing;  it  is  self -propagating, 
and  it  is  largely  self-supporting,  for  no 
English  money  has  been  used  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  native  staff,  nor  was  English 
money  used  for  the  erection  of  any 
church  building  until  the  recent  effort  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary  to  replace  the 
great  central  church  in  the  capital  city 
of  Mengo,  destroyed  by  fire  more  than 
two  years  ago.  The  church  now  building 
will  be  the  third  and,  like  the  other  two 
erected  exclusively  by  gifts  of  the 
Baganda  people,  will  gather  within  its 
walls,  as  they  did  in  times  past,  congre- 
gations of  from  three  to  four  thousand 
black  Christians  on  Sundays,  and  a  thou- 
sand, or  more,  on  week  days.  The  new 
bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Willis, 
went  to  Uganda  in  1900,  and  three  years 
ago  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Kavirondo. 
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He  begins  his  work  with  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  any  previous  bishop,  in  that 
he  speaks  fluently  several  of  the  Central 
African  dialects. 

ON  February  29th  about  sixty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  mission 
boards  having  work  in  China  met  for 
conference  concem- 
China  and  the       ing  the  present  situ- 
Chridian  Forces      ation  in  the  newre- 
at  Home  public.  The  opening 

devotional  service 
was  conducted  by  Bishop  Lloyd.  The 
manifold  opportunities  for  extension  and 
the  need  for  readjustment  growing  out 
of  China's  political  upheaval  were  con- 
sidered in  their  varied  aspects.  Special 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  extending  evangelistic  and  educational 
work.    The  duty  of  developing  a  Chris- 
tian  medical  profession,  philanthropic 
work  and  social  service  was  emphasized. 
The  conference  was  partioularly  valu- 
able in  showing  how  quick  the  leaders  of 
the  missionary  enterprise  at  home  are  to 
recognize  the  need  for  a  vigorous  policy 
and  for  readjustment  to  meet  the  critical 
opportunity  now  offered  to  Christendom. 
The  conference  adopted  a  message  to 
Christian  people  at  home  and  in  China, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  mission  staff. 
In  this  message,  the  Chinese  revolution 
was  characterized  as  one  "of  the  greatest 
movements  in  human  history."  More- 
over, it  is  a  movement  which  "may  be- 
come, by  God's  grace,  if  the  Christian 
Church  is  faithful,  the  regeneration  of  a 
nation.    For  no  change  of  institutions, 
of  political  principles,  of  social  order  or 
of   economic   conditions   can   avail  to 
satisfy  the  deep  needs  of  which  China 
has  now  become  conscious.  Political 
reformation  requires  a  new  moral  and  re- 
ligious life.   All  that  China  has  had  that 
is  worthy  she  needs  now,  and  with  it  she 
needs  also  and  seems  now  prepared  to  re- 
ceive, the  new  conceptions  of  the  Gospel; 
and  not  these  conceptions  only,  but  also 
the  power  of  God  in  Christ  by  which 
alone  they  may  be  realized  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  in  this  new  and  wonderful 
day." 


Satisfaction   was   expressed  that  so 
many  of  the  men  who  have  been  work- 
ing  for  China  during  these  months  of  1 
national  upheaval  have  been  Christian 
men,  who  have  borne  their  responsibili- 
ties with  Christian  fidelity,  and  sought 
to  serve  the  country  with  Christian  un- 
selfishness.   After  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  apart  from  the  Roman 
Communion  in  China  there  are  more 
than    278,000    communicants    of  the 
various   Christian  bodies,  with  11,600 
Chinese  workers^  and  nearly  4,300  mis- 
sionaries from  Western  lands,  the  con- 
ference declared  its  conviction  that  "so 
great  an  opportunity  as  God  now  offers 
in  China  is  a  sovereign  summons.  It 
demands  of  us  an  enlargement  of  our 
horizon,  an  expansion  of  our  faith,  an  ac- 
ceptance of  our  duty  and  an  eager  and 
joyful  exercise  of  our  fellowship  with 
Christ  in  ministering  to  the  need  of  an 
awakened  nation,  and  in  hastening  the 
coming  of  His  world-wide  kingdom  by 
an  unprecedented  advancement." 

The  Church  is  en- 
New  China        deavoring  to  do  its 
and  the  Church      share     in  meeting 
tins  need,  in  part,  | 
by  securing  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  at  sev- 
eral   strategic    centres.     A  promising 
beginning  has  been   made  upon  this 
"New-China   Fund"    of    $200,000.  ^  It 
is  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  bish- 
ops feel  they  ought  to  have  in  order  i 
to  cope  adequately  with  a  situation  that  | 
has  had  no  parallel  in  history.    Full  || 
particulars  are  given  in  Leaflet  No.  202, 
"New  China  and  the  Church."    A  post- 
card to  the  Board  of  Missions  will  se-  j' 
cure  a  copy. 

Money  alone  will  not  meet  China's 
need.   It  is  imperative  that  there  should 
be    many    intercessors    that  Chinese 
leaders,    Christian    and   non- Christian,  ■ 
may  be  guided  in  their  brave  effort  to 
work  out  the  political  and  social  recon-  j 
struction  of  their  nation.   To  the  gift  of  | 
money  and  the  word  of  prayer  there ! 
must  be  added  the  offering  of  ^  life  if 
money  and  prayer  are  to  be  effective.  At  \ 
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The  Commissioner 
of  Indian  A  j^airs 
Precipitates 
an  Unhappy 
Discussion 


his  moment  there  are  at  least  forty 
)OSts  in  the  three  districts  that  ought  to 
)e  speedily  filled.  Are  there  forty  quali- 
ied  young  men  and  women — clergy, 
eachers,  doctors,  deaconesses — who  will 
)ffer  the  best  of  all  gifts  and  challenge 
he  Church  to  send  them  to  the  front? 

NO  little  excitement  has  been  caused 
in  certain  official  and  ecclesiastical 
drcles  by  an  order  issued  at  the  end  of 
January  by  the 
Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  It  was 
addressed  to  the 
superintendents  in 
charge  of  Indian 
schools  and  in  effect 
directed  that  "in  accordance  with  that 
issential  principle  in  our  national  life, 
;he  separation  of  Church  and  State," 
;eachers  in  Indian  government  schools 
Ivhile  in  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the 
iichoolrooms,  or  at  the  general  assembly 
jxercises,  should  not  wear  any  distinc- 
;ive  garb  or  make  use  of  any  religious 
nsignia.  The  order  was  issued  by  the 
jommissioner,  as  it  was  within  the  scope 
)f  his  functions  and  powers,  without  con- 
Imitation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ierior  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  newspaper  re- 
Dorts,  representations  were  made  im- 
mediately to  the  President  by  authori- 
ties of  the  Roman  Church,  with  the  re- 
plt  that  the  President,  without  granting 
she  conference  requested  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  religious  bodies,  directed 
that  the  order  should  be  revoked. 
Though  much  may  be  said  to  sustain  the 
commissioner's  point  of  view,  we  believe 
that  he  made  a  mistake  in  issuing  the 
Drder.  It  may  be  true  that  the  wearing 
3f  a  peculiar  dress  and  the  display  and 
nse  of  certain  Christian  symbols  by 
teachers  under  government  appointment 
I  in  a  government  school  will  tend  to 
identify  the  government  in  the  minds  of 
jandiscriminating  people  with  the  com- 
munion whose  members  use  them,  with 
the  result  that  one  communion  may  be 
understood  and  accepted  as  the  expres- 
|8ion  of  an  official  religion. 


A    more  important 
How  Present       matter,  however,  lies 
Conditions  behind  the  commis- 

Came  to  Be        sioner's    order  and 

the  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  it.  The  condition  which  the 
order  was  designed  to  change  arose  in 
this  way.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  American  people  began  to  feel 
more  acutely  their  responsibility  for  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  government  adopted 
the  practice  of  appropriating  govern- 
ment money  to  aid  in  the  support  of  de- 
nominational schools.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  a  beginning  was  made  to  dis- 
continue this  practice,  but  the  govern- 
ment still  permitted  Indian  parents  to 
direct  that  the  amount  of  the  per  capita 
allowance  made  by  the  government  foi 
the  support  of  Indian  children  should 
be  paid  to  Christian  schools  where  their 
children  were  being  educated.  About  ten 
years  ago  it  was  decided  that  this  prac- 
tice should  be  discontinued.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  these  decisions  meant 
the  throwing  of  a  considerable  financial 
burden  upon  communions  maintaining 
Indian  schools,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  schools.  Bishop 
Hare,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  decided  to  close  two  of  the 
four  schools  in  South  Dakota  and  to 
concentrate  such  support  as  the  Church 
could  give  upon  the  two  still  in  exist- 
ence. This  example,  however,  was  not 
generally  followed.  As  a  result  of  the 
decisions,  a  successful  effort  was  made 
to  have  the  government  take  over,  as 
government  schools,  schools  established 
and  for  years  maintained  as  distinctive- 
ly denominational  institutions.  Not 
only  was  this  done,  but  the  entire  teach- 
ing staff  of  such  schools  was — to  use  the 
oflicial  term — -"blanketed  in"  to  the  civil 
service  without  examination.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  not  only  became 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  in  a  number  of  schools,  pre- 
viously under  denominational  auspices, 
but  also  became  responsible  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  who  had  previously 
been  the  missionary  teachers  in  charge 
of  those  schools.   Some  twenty-three  In- 
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dian  schools  were  thus  "blanketed  in"  to 
the  government  service.  Of  these,  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  were  schools  that  had 
previously  been  maintained  by  the 
Roman  communion.  Here,  undoubtedly, 
was  an  unfortunate  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Here  was  an  issue  worthy  of 
most  careful  consideration.  Although 
some  dissent  was  expressed  at  the  time, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  pass.  In 
spite,  however,  of  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  serious  fundamental  error  years  ago, 
we  believe  that  the  Indian  Commissioner 
made  a  mistake  in  raising  at  this  time 
the  issue  created  by  his  order,  and  shall 
await  with  interest  the  result  of  the 
hearing  to  be  held  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  near  future. 

THE  condition  of  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians on  the  reservation  at  White 
Earth,  in  the  Diocese  of  Duluth,  has 
y,    .J     r  1.  l^t®  the  sub- 

Another  Indian     j^^t  of  rather  wide 
Problem  comment     in  the 

daily  press.  This  is 
the  result  of  investigations  conducted 
both  by  private  individuals  and  govern- 
ment agents.  The  welfare  of  these  In- 
dians is  particularly  of  interest  to 
Church  people  because  White  Earth  was 
the  place  where  Bishop  Whipple's  work 
centred,  and  the  Chippewas  have  been 
for  many  years  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church. 

The  reports  which  have  been  published 
show  a  pitiful  state  of  affairs.  Some 
years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  permitting 
the  mixed-bloods  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  to  sell  their  land.  This  is 
practically  resulting  in  the  break-up  of 
the  reservation,  large  portions  of  which 
have  passed  into  the  control  or  owner- 
ship of  white  men.  It  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  Indians  who  took  advantage 
of  the  law  had  no  right  to  do  so,  being 
full-bloods.  These  are  now  endeavoring 
to  get  back  their  titles,  and  no  less  than 
twelve  hundred  suits  have  been  lodged. 
A  condition  of  chaos  is  the  result.  While 
no  doubt  unscrupulous  white  men  have 
tricked  the  Indians  cruelly,  the  whole 


fault  does  not  rest  with  them.  In  many 
cases  the  Indians  who  sold  their  lands 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  per- 
jured themselves  to  bring  it  about.  Hav- 
ing received  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  payment,  they  immediately  spent 
them,  and  now  wish  to  get  back  their 
land  on  the  plea  that  being  full-bloods 
they  had  no  right  to  sell.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  entire  reservation  has  been 
lowered,  and  widespread  poverty  and 
sickness  prevail. 

It  is  another  example  of  clash  with  the 
dominant  race  in  which  the  weaker  in- 
evitably suffers.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Church  has  not  been  better  able  to 
mitigate  the  existing  evils.  Our  hos- 
pital at  White  Earth,  named  after  Bish- 
op Whipple,  had  to  be  closed  some  years 
ago  for  lack  of  proper  support,  and  has 
recently  been  rented  to  the  government. 
The  amount  of  money  available  for  In- 
dian work  in  the  Diocese  of  Duluth  is 
entirely  inadequate,  and  very  little  spe- 
cial aid  from  the  general  Church  has  j 
reached  Bishop  Morrison  or  Archdeacon  i 
Parshall.  We  would  say,  in  answer  to  • 
inquiries  which  have  come  to  us,  that  the 
Church  has  not  deserted  these  Indians. 
The  workers  among  them  have  done  all 
that  was  possible  with  the  means  at  hand. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  means  were  | 
not  larger. 

In  general  also  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Indians  of  this  country  are  at 
present  in  a  transition  period.    In  their 
wild  state  they  were  able  to  care  fori 
themselves.    From  this  they  passed  intoi! 
an  artificial  condition  of  tutelage,  be-; 
coming  wards  fed  from  the  hand  of 
the  government.    By  this  means  their  \ 
initiative   and   independence   were  ob- 
literated, and  now  they  face  the  problem  i 
of  finding  their  place  in  the  social  order, 
among  white  men  who  have  both  the 
cleverness    and    the  unscrupulousn^s 
which  civilization  tends  to  produce. 

The  helper  which  the  Indian  needs  to- 
day is  one  who  can  sympathize  without  - 
coddling  him,  and  who  will  treat  him  not  | 
as  a  child,  but  a  man  who  must  develop  j 
himself  that  he  may  take  a  man's  part  in  | 
the  world.    The  best  protection  against 
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injustice  is  to  train  the  Indian  to  pro- 
tect himself.  So  long  as  he  is  treated 
'  as  a  child  he  will  remain  a  child,  and  be 
plundered  like  a  child.  His  best  friends 
are  still  the  missionary  and  the  Christian 
Church. 

OUE  readers — or  at  least  so  many  of 
them  as  are  accustomed  to  give 
this  magazine  a  thorough  perusal — 
will  miss  this  month 
Acknowledgment  the  acknowledgment 
of  Offerings  of  offerings  which 
from  the  birth  of 
this  periodical  has  occupied  its  final 
pages.  By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions at  its  last  meeting,  publica- 
tion of  these  acknowledgments  in  extenso 
is  discontinued.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  were  given  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  Board  meeting  which 
appeared  in  our  March  issue.  Briefly, 
they  are  three  in  number:  (1)  The 
[receipts  of  the  Board  have  so  in- 
creased that  the  detailed  publication  of 
I  acknowledgments  has  become  a  volumi- 
jnous  affair  and  involves  a  yearly  expense 
of  $4,000.  (2)  These  sums  have  already 
been  previously  acknowledged  direct  to 
the  donors,  and  also  published  in  the 
[apportionment  statements  and  annual 
tables.  (3)  The  experience  of  other  mis- 
fsion  boards,  most  of  whom  have  discon- 
tinued such  publication,  shows  that  no 
serious  objection  arises,  and  that  a  great 
saving  is  made. 

Many  of  our  readers,  as  we  well  know, 
have  found  the  acknowledgments  of  real 
interest  and  will  regret  their  omission, 
but  under  the  circumstances  these  will 
feel  that  the  Board's  action  is  wise,  even 
though  a  time-honored  practice  is  there- 
Iby  brought  to  an  end. 

i 

THE  presidency  of  St.  PauPs  College, 
made  vacant  by  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Tucker  to  the  episcopate,  has  been 

;  D.  L     ^    J    >     ^^^^^  appoint- 
tStshop  luckers    ^^^^^   of   the  Kev. 

Successor         Charles     S.  Keif- 
snider,  of  the  Dis- 
|tric1i  of  Kyoto.    He  will  assume  hia 


duties  on  the  first  day  of  April.    It  is 

satisfactory  to  know  that  so  important 
a  post  is  not  long  to  remain  vacant. 
None  of  the  activities  of  our  foreign 
field  are  more  vital  than  the  educational 
work,  and  the  only  note  of  regret 
sounded  in  connection  with  the  choice 
of  Bishop  Tucker  for  Kyoto  was  that 
the  immense  strategic  value  of  St.  Paul's 
made  the  work  there  seem  almost  more 
important  than  that  of  the  episcopate. 
It  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  which, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  caused  Dr. 
Pott  to  decline  his  election  as  Bishop  of 
Wuhu,  in  order  that  he  might  remain 
the  president  of  St.  John's  College, 
Shanghai. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  we  are 
to  gain  a  splendid  bishop  for  Kyoto  and 
at  the  same  time  the  work  at  St.  Paul's 
is  not  to  suffer.  The  entire  Church, 
which  has  the  welfare  of  St.  Paul's  so 
much  at  heart,  will  feel  relief  and  grati- 
tude that  plans  for  its  on-going  seem  to 
be  so  admirably  arranged.  We  scarcely 
need  to  add  that  the  intercessions  of 
Christian  folk  should  be  offered  for  the 
guidance  and  usefulness  of  the  new 
president. 

If 

ABETTER  was  recently  received  in 
the  treasurer's  department  enclos- 
ing $10.  It  came  from  the  wife  of  a 
former  missionary  in  Japan  who,  hav- 
ing taken  up  work  in  the  domestic  field, 
encountered  there  a  young  Japanese. 
This  man,  in  a  foreign  land,  was  drawn 
to  the  two  people  who  were  familiar 
with  his  country  and  his  language. 
They  helped  him  to  learn  English  and 
he  was  prepared  for  baptism.  This  was 
a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Since  that 
time,  though  he  is  only  receiving  a  dol- 
lar a  day  as  cook  and  general  man-of- 
all-work,  he  regularly  lays  aside  his 
tithe,  conscientiously  counting  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lord  and  not  to  himself. 
The  $10  sent  to  help  the  work  in  Japan 
is  from  the  tithe  fund  of  this  young 
Japanese  Christian.  What  an  example 
for  older  Christians — not  Japanese — to 
follow  if  they  would  1 


tE:f)e  #ift  of  #olr  is!  eternal  Hife 


THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 


^Kfje  Hovti  is!  risen,  ivibettj, 

is  fjere  for  pour  lobe,  for  pour  neeb, 
i^ot  in  tfje  grabe  nor  tfje  sfep, 
JHut  fjere,  bjfjere  men  Ube  anb  bie — 
Snb  true  bjas  tfje  bjorb  tijat  bias  saib, 
"OTf)p  Seek  pe  tfje  libtng  among  tfje  beab?" — 
— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

THANKSGIVINGS 

Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"We  thank  thee"— 

For  the  good  examples  of  great 
pioneers  of  missionary  service,  es- 
pecially that  of  Nicolai,  Archbishop. 
(Page  278.) 

For  the  devoted  Christian  work 
of  our  self-sacrificing  missionary 
physicians,  particularly  those  serv- 
ing in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo. 
(Page  300.)^ 

For  the  signs  of  more  enlightened 
human  kindness  toward  those  who 
go  astray.    (Page  305.) 

For  the  undoubted  proofs  that 
those  who  with  faith  and  courage 
take  part  in  the  wider  mission  of 
the  Church  are  themselves  blessed 
in  their  own  spiritual  households. 
(Pages  319-322.) 

INTERCESSIONS 

"That  it  may  please  thee" — 
That  we  may  know  thee  and  the 
power  of  thy  resurrection. 

To  give  thy  Church  power  to 
"preach  through  Jesus  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead." 

For  that  in  all  the  world  the  stone 
is  rolled  away  which  shut  thee  from 
thy  brethren. 

To  grant  strength  and  wisdom  to 
the  new  president  of  St.  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Tokyo,  as  he  enters  upon  his 
important  work.    (Page  285.) 

That  the  House  of  Bishops  may 
faithfully  and  wisely  make  choice  of 
fit  persons  to  serve  as  bishops  in 
thy  Church. 


That  we  may  awaken  more  wholly 
to  our  Christian  and  patriotic  duty 
toward  the  mountaineers  of  the 
South.    (Page  279.)  i 

That  the  efforts  of  those  who 
seek  to  win  the  Indians  of  this  land 
to  Christianity  and  good  citizen- 
ship may  be  directed  and  blessed. 
(Pages  284,  295.) 

That  Christian  nations  may  still 
further  stretch  out  the  hand  of  help 
to  China  in  her  physical  distress  and 
civil  unrest.    (Page  308.) 

PRAYERS 

FOR  EASTER-TIDE 

OGOD,  the  Father  Almighty,  ' 
who  didst  love  the  world 
with  so  great  a  love  that  thou  gav- 
est  thine  only-begotten  Son  to  be 
sacrificed  for  its  redemption,  make 
us  who  are  redeemed  with  His 
precious  blood  to  be  so  fruitful  in 
works  of  love  that  we  may  have  our 
part  in  the  first  resurrection  and  not 
fear  the  power  of  the  second  death, 
through  the  same,  thy  Son.  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. — Mozarahic  lAturgy. 

FOR  MISSION  HOSPITALIS 

OLORD,  the  Healer  of  all  our  I 
diseases,  who  knowest  how  ! 
the  sick  have  need  of  a  physician, 
let  thy  perpetual  providence  guide 
and  direct  the  work  of  mission  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  world.  Bless 
all  whom  thou  hast  called  to  be 
sharers  in  thine  own  work  of  heal- 
ing; may  they  learn  their  art  in 
dependence  on  thee,  and  exercise 
their  skill  to  thy  honour  and  glory; 
and  grant,  O  Merciful  Father,  that 
they,  and  all  committed  to  their 
care,  may  be  brought  through  the 
mystery  of  suffering  into  union  with 
thee.  Give  Christian  people  every- 
where a  ready  will  to  support  all 
good  works  undertaken  in  thy 
Name,  that  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
may  be  lightened  and  the  bounds  of 
thy  Kingdom  enlarged;  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  TO 

A  LAYMAN 

By  the  Rev,  Henry  Bradford  Washdurn 


CHUECH  history  is  of  value  to 
a  layman  because  it  tells  him 
the  part  that  he  himself  has 
played  in  Christian  life.  The 
Church  is  not  the'  clergy  exclusively, 
nor  is  it  either  the  creation  or  the  prod- 
uct of  clerical  enthusiasm  and  industry. 
In  the  words  of  Philip  the  Fair,  "the 
Church  consists  of  laity  as  well  as 
clergy";  it  is  their  religious  institution; 
they  have  done  much  to  make  it  what 
it  is. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  past  one  sees 
clearly  that  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
prospered  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
labors  of  its  officers,  but  because  of  the 
effort  of  quiet  workers  like  Aquila  and 
Priscilla.  Piaul  and  other  founders 
made  the  beginning;  such  Christians  as 
these  continued  the  work.  One  is  also 
interested  to  know  that  it  was  f requent- 
ly  a  layman  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  life  in  Alexandria  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Bish- 
ops, presbyters  and  deacons  were  there 
attending  to  their  functions.  But  much 
of  the  appeal  to  the  pagan  and  the  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  the  converts  was 
carried  on  by  the  Christian  "Gnostic," 
at  times  a  layman.  The  Church  ad- 
vanced in  imperial  power  through  the 
careful  administration  of  its  clergy,  but 
fits  secret  of  contagion  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  such  martyrs  as  Perpetua 
1  and  Felicitas.  Constantine,  the  em- 
I  peror,  assisted  the  Church  into  its  posi- 
I  tion  of  commanding  influence.  Charle- 
I  magne  watched  the  morals  and  religion 

iof  the  people,  sending  missionaries  with 
his  armies  to  the  frontier  that  conquest 
j  might    be    followed    by  Christianity. 
I  Thomas  More  counselled  and  persuaded 
jKing  Henry  VIII.;  boldly  differed  with 
ham,  and  suffered  death  for  his  convic- 


tioMS.  Browning  and  Tennyson  are  part 
of  the  religious  thought  of  England. 
Brunetiere  on  the  one  hand  and  Briand 
on  the  other  have  done  much  to  deter- 
mine the  present  form  of  the  Church  in 
France.  The  laity  would  take  courage 
if  they  were  more  familiar  with  their 
contribution  to  Church  extension  and  to 
religious  thought. 

Another  reason  for  the  study  of 
Church  history  is  that  it  is  interesting 
in  itself  and  it  makes  religion  interest- 
ing. There  are  few  aspects  of  history 
that  more  fully  satisfy  the  imagination 
and  the  desire  for  knowledge  than  the 
narrative  of  the  Church  with  its  found- 
ers and  martyrs,  its  travellers,  soldiers 
and  scholars,  its  liturgies  and  vestments, 
its  conquest  of  east  and  west.  The  ad- 
ventures of  its  saints,  the  theories  of  its 
theologians,  the  achievements  of  its 
statesmen,  are  good  reading.  They  am- 
ply repay  th®  student  for  his  attention. 

Also  how  much  more  religion  means 
to  one  familiar  with  its  history!  The 
man  who  stands  beside  you  in  church 
earnestly  repeating  his  creed  is  to  be 
envied.  He  is  getting  spiritual  help 
from  his  liturgy.  But  the  service  does 
not  mean  so  much  to  him  as  it  may  to 
you,  perhaps,  if  you  may  ^dd  to  your  sin- 
cere repetition  the  knowltJ'je  that  this 
Apostles*  Creed  finds  its  origin  in  scat- 
tered statements  of  the  faith  in  the  New 
Testament;  that  it  was  rehearsed  in 
shorter  form  by  multitudes  of  converts; 
that  it  became  definite  and  expanded 
further  to  express  the  faith  and  to  meet 
the  heresies  of  the  second  century;  that 
it  finally  disappeared  from  use  in  the 
Koman  Church,  giving  way  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  reappearing  in  its  pres- 
ent form  when  the  papacy  had  turned 
away  from  the  impotent  eastern  empire 
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and  had  looked  for  assistance  toward  the 
rising  Frankish  kings.  How  much  more 
worship  means  to  the  man  who  can  add 
to  his  own  devotion  the  faith  of  the 
second  century  Eoman  and  of  the  vic- 
torious Frank! 

Suppose,  again,  as  he  hears  the 
minister  read  the  prayers,  or  as  he 
joins  in  chant  and  hymn,  or  enjoys 
the  windows  (a  legitimate  occupa- 
tion during  service)  he  can  say,  "This 
is  a  prayer  that  has  been  prayed 
by  east  and  west  almost  from  apostolic 
days;  this  Te  Deum  has  been  sung 
by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  by  St.  Bernard 
and  Luther;  this  hymn,  'Jerusalem,  the 
Golden,'  was  written  in  the  cloister 
of  Cluny;  the  figure  in  this  window  is 
that  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  the  author 
of  the  monastic  rule  that  has  directed 
the  main  outlines  of  monastic  develop- 
ment from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  day;  or  the 
figure  in  this  window  is  that  of  St. 
Hilda,  abbess  of  Hartlepool  and  Whit- 
by, at  first  a  Celtic,  later  a  Eoman, 
Christian,  the  just  disciplinarian,  the 
adviser  of  kings."  How  rich  the  Church 
life  of  such  a  man  would  be! 

And  would  not  his  daily  reading  of  the 
papers  be  filled  with  pleasure  if  he  might, 
for  example,  not  only  learn  that  Eom.e 
had  created  some  American  cardinals, 
and  that  they  had  been  associated  with 
certain  of  the  churches  in  Eome,  but 
also  hark  back  to  the  time  when  a  car- 
dinal was  a  resident  bishop,  priest  or 
deacon  of  a  cardinal  church  in  Eome  or 
its  immediate  vicinity;  when  the  college 
of  cardinals  was  definitely  organized  to 
assure  the  independence  of  papal  elec- 
tions from  imperial  interference;  when 
the  nations,  seeing  that  cardinals  were 
almost  exclusively  Italian,  demanded  a 
representative  college?  These  are  but 
common  instances  taken  from  any  brief 
outline  of  Church  history.  Multiply 
them  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
and  both  religion  and  life  would  become 
full  of  associated  ideas;  they  would  be- 
come rich  religion  and  satisfying  life, 

A  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  of 
the  Church's  experience  is  of  practical 


convenience,  for  it  frequently  leads  away 
from  the  wrong  and  toward  the  right 
course  of  conduct.     History  makes  a 
man  the  master  of  the  present  by  mak- 
ing  him  independent  of  it.    If  there  is 
any  danger  greater  than  that  of  being 
the  slave  of  the  past  it  is  that  of  being 
imprisoned  in  the  present.     The  man 
who    constantly   looks    back    into  the 
reaches  of  mediaeval  and  ancient  days  is 
undoubtedly  a  wretched  guide,  but  far 
better  to  follow  him  than  another  who  j 
is  ignorant  of  all  save  the  problem  in 
hand,     llie  wholesome  combination  to 
be  demanded  for  the  direction  of  our-  ; 
selves   arid  others  is  an  acquaintance 
with  former  thought  and  action,  together 
with  practical  contact  with  the  present,  i 
TnTo  individual,  no  family,  no  business 
could  succeed  for  a  day  without  the  light 
that  comes  from  remembered  experience. 
And  yet  the  Christian   often  imagines 
that  the  present  is  all  he  needs.   He  for- 
gets that  every  one  of  his  religious  moods 
has  been  common  to  some  individual  or  I 
to  some  period   of  former  times,  that 
many  of  the  critical  problems  now  con- 
fronting him  and  his  Church  have  been 
met  and  mastered.     Queen  Victoria's 
statesmen  used  to  say  that  she  was  of 
value  as  an  adviser  because  she  could, 
from  her   long   experience,   frequently  ! 
check  their  inspired  theory  by  remark-  j 
ing,  "Gentlemen,  that  method  has  been  j 
tried  and  has  proven  a  failure."   With  a 
text-book  knowledge  of  Church  history  the  | 
layman  might  be  similarly  forearmed.  i 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  most  important  | 
reason  for  reading  a  little  history  is  i 
that  it  will  make  us  intelligent  Chris- 
tians.   The  time  is  rapidly  passing  in 
which  a  man  can  speak  with  authority 
on  religious  subjects  with  nothing  but  | 
intuition    and   preference   for  mental 
capital.     Sometimes  these    motives  of 
thought  and  conduct  are  synonymous 
with  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice,  i 
Important    questions    lie    before  the 
Church  of  to-day.    They  must  be  an- 
swered with  wisdom.    One  cannot  be  a 
good  citizen,  casting  his  influence  for 
permanent  right,  unless  he  knows  some- 
thing of  his  nation's  history.    Neither  > 
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can  one  expect  to  be  a  good  Church- 
man, lending  his  effort  for  genuine  suc- 
cess, unless  he  knows  something  of  the 
Church's  past.  A  little  study  will  re- 
lieve him  of  prejudice ;  it  will  make  him 
charitable;  it  will  encourage  him  to  be 
patient  with  difference  of  opinion  and 
delay. 

Merely  to  suggest  the  immediate  need 
of  tutored  Christians  let  me  recall  the 
two  most  urgent  problems  now  before 
the  Church — ^unity  and  missions.  No 
one  claiming  interest  in  the  Church — 
not  to  speak  of  interest  in  civilization — 
can  take  a  position  of  indifference.  He 
must  either  support  or  oppose.  Without 
information  he  can  do  neither.  Mere 
analysis  of  the  present  situation  will  not 
suffice.  Facts  of  the  past  must  be 
coupled  with  analysis  of  the  present. 

Historical  reading  will  show  him  that 
.  unity  has  been  realized  in  former  days, 
and  that  when  unity  has  been  most  in- 
clusive it  has  allowed  wide  variety  of 
!  ecclesiastical  life  within  the  congrega- 
j  tions.   History  will  reveal  the  truth  that 
individualism  and  denial  of  the  funda- 
I  mentals  of  the  faith  have  been  the  chief 
I  causes  of  separation.    It  will  tell  him 
that  miany  of  the   original   causes  of 
I  schism  have  now  passed  into  mere  mem- 
ories, that  many  others  were  closely  in- 
terwoven with  what  are  now  dead  polit- 
ical issues,  that  others  still  may  have 
had  certain  warrant  at  the  time  of  their 
[vitality.    It  will  enlighten  his  mind  on 
the  essential  character  of  Churchman- 
fship — a  necessary  quality  in  any  plan 
;  of  unity — persuading   him   that  there 
;have  been  some  very  poor  Churchmen 
I  within  the  episcopal  polity  and  some  very 
'good  ones  without.    It  will  undoubtedly 
!  exhibit  some  possibilities  of  immediate 
I  intercommunion — for  example,  between 
ithe  Anglican   and   Swedish  Churches, 
'both  of  which  had  an  almost  identical 
I  experience  in  Keformation  days,  both  ob- 
!  jecting  to  Rome  because  of  its  political 
■as  well  as  religious  interference,  both 
I  dissolving  the  monasteries  because  they 
[virtually  acknowledged  the  Pope  rather 
[than  the  king  as  their  monarch,  both 
(Striving  for  a  national  expression  of  re- 


ligion through  liturgy  and  Bible  in  the 
native  tongue,  both  reacting  to  Roman- 
ism, and  then  both  settling  down  to  a 
permanent  reformed  life  under  an  epis- 
copal form  of  government,  and  both, 
without  suspicion,  practising  intercom- 
munion in  the  colonial  period  of  Ameri- 
can history.  A  review  of  the  past  will 
supply  material  upon  which  one  may 
think  to  some  useful  purpose. 

Study  will  also  clarify  the  mind  about 
missions,  A  thinking  man  wants  to 
know  whether  the  missionary  enterprise 
represents  Christianity  at  its  strongest, 
or  whether  a  local  and  intensive  Chris- 
tianity is  not  the  better  way.  In  his 
search  for  truth  he  must  ask  himself 
how  Christianity  has  reached  its  present 
condition — by  the  intensive  or  by  the  ex- 
tensive method.  What  was  the  dominant 
note  of  the  Church  in  the  first,  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  the  fourteenth,  the  nineteenth 
centuries?  The  question  demands  an 
honest  reply.  History  alone  can  give  it. 
Again,  when  has  the  intensive  life  of  the 
Church  been  most  thorough,  and  when 
has  religion  at  home  been  most  practical 
and  vital  ?  A  frank  response  is  expected. 
History  alone  can  lend  assistance  here. 
History  makes  a  strong  case  for  mis- 
sions. The  time  may  have  come  for  the 
Church  to  be  unmissionary.  If  so,  a  new 
situation  has  arisen  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

Church  history  is  of  value  to  a  lay- 
mian  because  it  makes  him  proud  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  belongs.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  Church's  past 
are  fully  conscious  that  its  career  has 
been  marred  by  all  the  follies  and  sins 
of  human  nature.  In  this  it  has  shared 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  other  institu- 
tions. Frequently,  like  other  institu- 
tions, it  has  retarded  progress,  as  we  of 
to-day  conceive  of  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. But  those  who  see  nothing  but  bad 
in  former  days  may  well  be  reminded 
that  there  was  much  of  good.  The  in- 
creased attention  paid  to  Church  history 
in  colleges,  and  also  in  preparatory 
schools,  witnesses  that  a  layman  cannot 
be  considered  a  person  of  education  un- 
less he  have  at  least  an  acquaintance 
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with  the  salient  points  of  Church  his- 
tory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  cannot 
study  the  history  of  nations,  of  educa- 
tion, of  moral  ideals,  of  government, 
without  frequently  crossing  the  path  of 
Church  history. 

One  cannot  understand  the  genius  of 
the  later  Roman  empire  without  grant- 
ing that  the  Church  was  the  most  potent 
factor  in  its  unity  and  survival;  nor  can 
one  account  for  the  rapidly  developing 
kingdoms  of  Franks,  Visigoths  and 
Anglo-Saxons  without  perceiving  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  Church.  In 
reality  it  was  the  Church  that  first  gave 
coherence  to  those  peoples  who  later  de- 
veloped into  France,  Germany,  Spain 
and  England.  Neither  can  one  trace  the 
development  of  educational  theory  with- 
out confessing  the  contribution  of  the 
Church  and  of  Churchmen.  The  Church 
fostered  education  in  the  days  of  transi- 
tion from  the  classical  to  the  modem 
period.  The  monasteries  were  its  cen- 
tres. Alcuin  and  the  school  of  Tours 
stimulated  the  mind  of  Charlemagne^s 
day.  In  modem  times  John  Colet 
founded  a  school  for  boys  in  London. 
Luther  turned  to  education  soon  after 
he  had  seen  the  Reformation  achieve  its 
beneficent  momentum.  John  Knox  had 
no  sooner  arranged  the  details  of  the 
new  Church  than  he  insisted  upon  the 
education  of  Scottish  children.  To-day 
our  missions  in  China  and  elsewhere  are 
laying  primary  emphasis  on  education. 
The  future  historical  accounts  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  education  will  have 
chapters  on  the  Christian  schools. 

The  Church  has  also  cherished  some 
of  the  ideals  that  are  now  being  realized. 
The  internationalism  of  the  moral 
standard  was  thought  of  long  before  the 
days  of  the  victorious  Church.  The 
Stoic  was  its  champion;  Roman  law  was 
its  support.  But  the  Church  fought  for 
the  ideal  and  in  large  measure  realized 
it  among  the  nations  of  the  west.  A 
similar  religious  teaching  throughout  the 
world  created  a  similar  standard.  The 
internationalism  of  scholarship  was  a 
familiar  fact  in  Greek  and  Roman  days. 
But  never  was  it  more  extensive,  or  pos- 


sibly more  widely  influential,  than  in  the 

days  of  the  mediaeval  universities,  when 
students  from  Scotland,  Bohemia  and 
Spain  heard  the  same  teachers,  thought 
the  same  thoughts,  used  the  same  lan- 
guf'ge.  The  Church  was  the  heart  and 
luQgs  of  this  community  of  intellectual 
life. 

The  fact  of  brotherhood  has  probably 
underlain  every  religion  and  every  civ- 
ilization even  outside  the  Christian. 
But  there  are  few  instances  of  its 
strength  and  range  that  can  compare 
with  those  supplied  by  the  Church  in  the 
days  of  St.  Francis,  for  example,  when, 
hi  the  words  of  Sabatier,  "never  was 
there  less  of  frontier,  never,  either  be- 
fore or  since,  such  a  mingling  of  na- 
tionalities," when  Christian  obligation 
was  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  oppor-i 
tunity,  when,  literally,  the  nations  were: 
one  in  the  affairs  of  faith. 

The  Church  has  also  played  a  role  in 
the  history  of  government.  Here  again 
it  cannot  lay  claim  to  all  the  glory.  By 
no  means.  Athens,  Rome,  the  Italian 
republics  and  other  states,  have  made 
their  contribution  to  democracy.  The 
Church,  however,  ma.^  not  be  set  aside  las 
an  unimportant  factor.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  like  Nice  and  Constance  are  re- 
markable instances  of  the  attempt  to 
discover  international  opinion  and  to 
reach  an  international  conclusion.  The 
council  of  Hertford  made  the  people  of 
England  one  as  a  Church  before  they 
were  one  as  a  nation.  The  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  General  Assembly  of  1660  was 
strongly  and  successfully  democratic  in  I 
opposition  to  the  absolutism  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  constitution  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  national  con- 
stitution, for  it  is  the  child  of  the  same 
period;  some  of  the  men  who  drafted 
the  one  were  actively  interested  in  the 
other.  The  superiority  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  sectional  controversy  and  its 
determination  to  be  one  both  North  and 
South  are  akin  to  the  political  senti- 
ment of  Lincoln  and  the  Nation.  The 
Churchman  recalls  such  facts  as  these, 
and  they  make  him  proud, 
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I. 

SACEAMENTO!    It  was  a  magic 
word  to  the  men  of  a  former  gen- 
eration.   It  meant  to  them  what 
the  Klondike  did  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
meant  romance,  adventure,  golden  dreams 
backed  by  golden  realities. 

In  January,  1848,  James  W.  Marshall 
stood  in  the  rough  channel  of  the  tail- 
race  which  he  was  constructing  above 
Sutter's  Mill  on  the  Sacramento  Eiver, 
and  saw  lying  there  some  shining  bits  of 
metal  brought  in  by  the  rushing  waters. 
As  he  weighed  them  in  his  hand  there 
flashed  into  his  mind  a  wild  idea,  which 
was  half  hope  and  half  conviction — a 
thing  too  wonderful  to  be  true.  In  that 
hand  and  that  brain  lay  for  the  moment 
the  destiny  of  an  empire. 

It  was  a  discovery  so  momentous  and 
startling  that  it  has  scarcely  had  its 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  With 
this  incident  the  modern  history  of 
California  began,  and  an  astounding 


human  tide  rushed  in  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth.  The  Sacramento  and  its 
tributaries  were  their  goal.  In  San 
Francisco  and  other  towns  business  came 
to  a  stand-still.  Ships  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbors,  abandoned  by  their  crews. 
Picks,  shovels  and  pans  commanded 
fabulous  prices.  Within  a  y^ar  the  news 
of  the  discovery  had  girdled  the  earth. 
Strings  of  wagons  began  to  gather  at  the 
Missouri  Eiver  for  the  long,  slow  jour- 
ney across  the  continent.  Every  boat 
that  would  float  (and  some  which  could- 
n't) were  in  commission,  bringing  other 
pioneers  from  Panama,  where  they  had 
crossed  the  Isthmus.  Within  two  years 
100,000  new  people  had  reached  Cali- 
fornia and  were  exploring  its  waste 
places,  driving  tunnels  into  its  hillsides, 
searching  the  stony  channels  of  its  creeks 
and  rivers  for  the  yellow  metal  which  has 
the  power  to  drive  men  mad. 

With  the  Forty-niners  came  a  clergy- 
man, the  Eev.  Flavel  Sco'tt  Mines,  who 
erected  the  first  of  our  church  buildings 
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on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  San  Francisco, 
in  October,  1849.  An  old  wood-cut 
shows  the  rude  structure.  At  the  door 
are  three  women  about  to  enter.  They 
were  put  into  the  picture  because  they 
represented  at  that  time  the  entire  fe- 
male membership  of  the  congregation. 
Women  were  scarce  in  California  in 
those  days,  and  for  some  time  after. 

In  1850  we  find  that  there  was  a  con- 
vention of  the  "Church  in  California" 
at  which  six  clergy  were  present.  They 
asked  for  a  bishop,  but  it  was  not  until 
1853  that  the  General  Convention  elected 
Dr.  Kip  to  take  up  this  work.  For 
twenty  years  he  administered  the  whole 
state,  but  in  1874  California's  thousand 
miles  of  coast-line  was  divided,  and  the 
northern  part  was  made  a  missionary 
district.  This  is  now  the  Diocese  of 
Sacramento,  named  for  the  river  which 
traverses  the  upper  part  of  the  state 
from  north  to  south  between  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  one  side  and  the  Sierras  on 
the  other,  and  has  dowered  it  not  only 
with  the  gold  hidden  among  its  tribu- 
taries, but  with  an  abundantly  fertile  soil. 

Never  before  did  a  state  have  such  a 
birth  as  California.    Its  unique  condi- 
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tions  of  settlement  produced  unique  diffi- 
culties. The  planting  of  the  Church 
among  its  eager,  shifting,  varied  popula- 
tion has  been  a  baffling  task.  The  fusion 
of  its  diverse  elements  was  slow  in  com- 
ing to  pass. 

II. 

Associated  with  Sacramento  is  the 
name  of  a  missionary  held  in  honor 
throughout  the  Church — James  Lloyd 
Breck,  the  Christian  educator  and 
pioneer.  At  Bernicia,  on  the  Straits  of 
Carquinez,  he  planted  his  third  educa- 
tional institution.  Already  he  had  given 
Nashotah  and  Seabury  to  the  Church. 
The  last  nine  years  of  his  remarkable 
life  were  spent  here  and  he  laid  excellent 
foundations,  but  he  did  not  soon  enough 
receive  the  adequate  support  of  the 
Church.  His  death  in  1876  was  a  stag- 
gering blow,  from  which  the  schools 
never  recovered,  and  the  abandoned, 
dismantled  buildings  are  to-day  a  re- 
minder of  how  the  Church  has  some- 
times failed  her  great  leaders  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

Another  life-story  of  this  region  is 
most  suggestive.  It  is  that  of  Charles 
Caleb  Pierce,  whom  Bish- 
op  Moreland  calls  "A 
Modern  Saint  Francis," 
and  who  for  forty-two 
years  lived  and  worked 
among  the  mining  camps 
of  El  Dorado  County. 
Unmarried  and  in  vigor- 
ous health,  he  spent  six 
days  of  every  week  walk- 
ing through  the  country. 
A  bag  of  religious  litera- 
ture he  always  carried 
with  him,  and  his  was  a 
well-known  figure  upon 
every  trail.  Every  house 
was  his  home,  and  he  was 
the  friend  and  helper  of 
every  man.  Other  minis- 
ters came  and  went,  but 
"Father  Pierce"  stayed  on. 
On  the  day  of  his  death 
the  entire  county  was 
plunged    into  niourn- 
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ing  and  business  was  suspended;  even 
the  saloons  were  closed  and  on  their 
doors  appeared  the  legend:  "Closed  on 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Brother 
i  Pierce."  This  man  appealed  to  the  popu- 
lar imagination — not  in  any  spectacular 
way,  but  by  his  patient  and  quiet  render- 
ing of  brotherly  service.  He  simply 
I  "went  about  doing  good"  and  he  seemed 
to  the  men  who  loved  him  to  reproduce 
the  method  of  his  Saviour's  life.  So  may 
a  man,  even  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
win  love  for  himself  and  honor  for  his 
Master,  if  he  be  willing  to  forget  himself 
and  love  his  fellow-men. 

III. 

The  Diocese  of  Sacramento  is  still  al- 
]  most  wholly  rural  and  very  mountain- 
i  ous.  Its  only  large  city  is  Sacramento 
itself,  with  about  55,000  people.  There 
ire  many  smaller  towns  and  innumerable 
ittle  hamlets  and  mining  camps  far  from 
railways,  lying  oftentimes  at  the  end  of 
)bscure  wagon  roads  or  mountain  trails. 


These  conditions  make  the  progress  of 
the  Church  difficult.  In  many  of  the  re- 
mote places  there  is  indifference  and 
even  hostility  to  all  religion.  "This  is 
partly  due,"  says  Bishop  Moreland,  "to 
the  materialism  in  which  so  much  of  this 
rural  life  is  steeped.  It  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  revolt  from  the  emotional  sys- 
tems and  fanatical  excesses  which  have 
passed  for  the  Christian  religion.  Wan- 
dering stars  and  emotional  fakirs  in  suc- 
cession have  exploited  these  isolated  peo- 
ple. The  inevitable  reaction  has  fol- 
lowed, leaving  public  sentiment  in  a 
state  of  disgust  and  irritation  against 
religion  in  general.  Cheap  fakirs  of 
every  type,  peddling  religion  as  their 
stock  in  trade,  have  travelled  through 
the  country  by  wagon,  gathering  the 
populace  in  camp  and  tent,  and  playing 
upon  the  sacred  instincts  of  men  and 
women,  leaving  behind  a  well-sown  crop 
of  disgust  and  contempt. 

"Imagine  now  a  national  Church  like 
our  own  coming  into  communities  which 
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have  undergone  this  periodic  torture. 
Here  is  a  Church  clothed  with  divine  au- 
thority and  apostolic  beauty,  overflowing 
with  maternal  compassion,  bearing  with 
her  the  living  Christ  and  the  blessed 
sacraments  whereby  she  unites  souls 
with  Him,  but  finding  a  trail  of  human 
hearts  burned  over  and  deadened  by 
devastating  systems,  as  blackened  and 
hopeless  as  the  field  over  which  a  prairie 
fire  has  passed. 

"The  result  is  that  Christianity  is 
almost  extinct  in  some  of  the  rural  com- 
munities. Stores  are  open  Sundays, 
freight  wagons  are  unpacked,  stables  and 
inns  lively;  men  rise  early  and  hurry 
through  meals,  women  cook  for  the  usual 
number,  the  help  comes  from  the  fields 
at  noon,  the  girls  dress  for  the  ball-game 
Sunday  afternoon.  Yet  these  people 
listen  to  us  willingly  when  we  go  to 
them.  The  populace  observe  our  pres- 
ence, attend  our  services,  take  note  of 
our  vestments,  chants  and  reverent  ways, 
talk  us  over  at  their  dinner-tables;  won- 
der, some  sceptically,  some  longingly,  if 
we  have  come  to  stay;  think  about  us 
after  we  have  departed  in  comet-like 
glory,  and,  hearing  nothing  more  of  us, 
judge  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  one 
of  those  choice  privileges  reserved  for 
the  dwellers  in  cities.  Now  if  we  can 
reach  these  people  and  will  not  do  so, 
we  shall  have  a  heavier  judgment  to  face 
in  the  great  day." 

Much  has  been  done  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  a  strong 
Church  centre  has  been  established  in 
the  city  of  Sacramento  itself.  When  the 
present  bishop  went  there  to  live,  in 
1900,  the  Church  owned  no  property  in 
the  place.  To-day  there  is  an  excellent 
bishop's  residence  and  cathedral  house 
of  stone,  and  property  worth  altogether 
$100,000,  entirely  free  from  debt.  An 
Episcopal  endowment  has  also  been  ob- 
tained, and  in  1910  Sacramento  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  General  Convention  as  a 
diocese.  There  are  few  strong  churches 
in  the  diocese,  no  city  except  Sacra- 
mento having  more  than  12,000  popu- 
lation. 

Secondly,   twenty-one  self-supporting 


parishes  and  missions  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state. 
This  is  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
diocese  can  show  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  One  little  place  with  only 
950  people  is  entirely  supporting  its  own 
clergyman. 

Thirdly,  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  are 
not  content  with  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, but  are  trying  to  reach  out 
from  their  different  centres  into  the  lit- 
tle places  where  the  Church  is  unknown. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
bishop  on  some  of  his  journeys.  They 
are  not  so  difficult  and  laborious  as  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  diocese 
would  at  first  indicate.  Three  great  over- 
land railway  routes  pass  through  the  see 
city,  carrying  a  constant  stream  of  pas- 
sengers and  an  enormous  volume  of 
freight  over  the  Central,  Sunset  and  Ore- 
gon divisions  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
E.  R.  Seven  Pullman  trains  a  day  in 
each  direction  are  crossing  the  continent 
incessantly,  besides  the  local  service  to 
all  accessible  valleys  and  mining  towns. 
After  a  comfortable  night  on  the  sleeper, 
the  passenger  finds  himself  in  the  moun- 
tainous county  of  Siskiyou,  on  the  Ore- 
gon border.  During  the  night  the  train 
has  passed  through  the  entire  Sacra- 
mento valley,  a  flat  tableland  240  miles 
in  length  and  sixty  miles  in  width,  one 
of  the  chief  granaries  of  the  world.  Or, 
if .  the  traveller  goes  eastward  he  finds 
himself,  in  a  few  hours,  in  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  Sierras,  where  the 
Southern  Pacific,  after  its  long  climb, 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  mountains  and 
looks  out  across  the  Nevada  tablelands 
beyond. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  such  a 
trip  and  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  one  of  the  most  lovely 
lakes  and  one  of  the  most  unique 
churches  in  the  world.  Lake  Tahoe — 
beautiful  Tahoe — ^lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
mountain  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
has  a  shore-line  of  seventy-two  miles.  Its 
waters,  of  unknown  depth,  ringed  about 
with  snow-capped  peaks,  are  brilliant  be- : 
yond  belief.    In  places  they  are  of  soj 
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j  deep  and  vivid  a  blue  that  one  wonders 
whether  the  commonplace  element  of 
'  water  can  produce  such  beauty;  or, 
again,  one  enters  a  bay  of  flashing 
emerald  green,  while  over  all  arches  the 
clear  sky,  flooded  with  California's  won- 
t  derful  sunshine. 

Here  in  the  summer-time  come  thou- 
sands to  find  health  and  recreation,  and 
here  there  is  a  church  of  which  Bishop 
Moreland  built  the  chancel  and  Mother 
Nature  built  the  nave.    The  Chapel  of 
the  Transfiguration,  as  it  is  called,  con- 
I  sists  only  of  a  sanctuary  and  choir  built 
of  stone  and  heavy  logs,  to  protect  the 
altar  and  to  furnish  a  fitting  place  for 
I  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments.  For 
the  rest  the  boles  of  the  great  pine  trees 
j  are  the  pillars  of  the  temple  and  the 
[  overarching  sky  its  roof.    Here,  through 
j  the  summer,  large  congregations  gather 
'  for  worship,  but  when  autumn  comes  and 
the  visitors  upon  this  mountain-top  re- 
;  turn  to  their  homes,  the  great  doors  of 
the  sanctuary  are  closed;  the  deep  snows 
of  the  winter  drift  about  it,  and  only 
i  the  stone  altar  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
!  silent  woods,  a  witness  to  the  Church's 
I  readiness  to  minister  to  all  sorts  and 
I  conditions  of  men. 

I 

There  is  one  call  for  help  within  the 
I  District  of  Sacramento  which  its  bishop 
feels  most  keenly.    Few  people  realize 
that  in  this  Christian  country  of  ours,  at 
I  our  very  doors,  there  are  to-day  50,000 
I'  unevangelized  Indians— 50,000  descend- 
I  ants  of  the  original  Americans,  whom 
we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dislodge, 
I  and  plunder,  and  shut  up  on  reservations 
or  drive  out  into  the  wilderness,  but 
j  whom  we  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
'  instruct  in  the  Christian  faith.  These 
j  are  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
:  try,  but  12,000  of  them  live  in  northern 
I  California  and  present  a  most  pitiful  ex- 
|:  ample  of  a  people  crushed  by  a  dominant 
race.  I 

More  bitter  than  the  lot  of  the  average 
Indian  was  that  of  the  tribes  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Without    doubt    the  United 
,  States   GoTemment   intended  to  treat 


them  fairly.  When  California  was  ceded 
to  us  by  Mexico  in  1848,  negotiations 
were  begun  looking  toward  treaties 
which  should  recompense  them  for  their 
lands  and  allot  to  them  reservations. 
These  were  under  way  when  gold  was 
discovered.  The  rush  which  followed 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  a  peaceful,  pastoral  people. 
The  hardy,  adventurous  white  men  who 
swarmed  into  their  valleys  and  among 
their  hills  cared  little  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  shared  strongly  the 
opinion  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian."  Even  the  government  was 
powerless.  It  could  not  have  mustered 
soldiers  enough  to  enforce  its  decrees  in 
maintaining  the  Indians  upon  their  land ; 
and  so  the  red  men  of  California — that 
small  proportion  who  survived  the  clash 
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with  the  incoming  hordes  of  white  men 
— were  driven  out  as  wanderers  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Their  country  had 
been  seized  without  a  recompense.  Not 
a  foot  of  it  were  they  allowed  to  retain. 
They  could  not  even  have  equal  home- 
stead rights  with  the  chance  settler. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Sierras  there  are  scattered  bands  which 
represent  the  remnants  of  what  were  once 
large  tribes  of  mild  and  inoffensive  peo- 
ple. Such  a  district  is  found  in  the 
western  end  of  Siskiyou  county  in 
northern  California.  Here  dwell  what  is 
left  of  the  Karok  Indians.  Among  these 
— about  800  in  number — ^Bishop  More- 
land  is  just  beginning  a  long-delayed  and 
much-needed  work.  The  Kev.  John  lE. 
Shea  and  his  wife  have  taken  it  up, 
promising  to  give  themselves  to  it  for 
five  years.  Mr.  Shea  is  said  to  be  a  dili- 
gent pastor  and  faithful  teacher,  par- 
ticularly apt  in  languages,  and  likely  to 
acquire  the  Indian  dialects  readily.  His 
wife  will  be  a  strong  helper.  She  is  not 
only  an  excellent  teacher,  but  practical 
and  efficient  at  all  sorts  of  handicraft. 
Much  of  the  furniture  in  the  rectory 
where  they  are  now  living  she  has  made 
with  her  own  hands. 

The  field  to  which  these  missionaries 
go  is  a  remote  and  rugged  one.  They 
will  first  take  a  railway  journey  of  200 
miles  to  Treka;  a  stage  journey  across 
the  mountains  to  Fort  Jones,  where  an- 
other stage  will  carry  them  forty  miles 
to  "Happy  Camp,"  on  the  Klamath  Eiver. 
This  is  within  their  parish  bounds  and 
its  name  should  be  a  good  omen  for  their 
success.  Here  all  roads  cease,  and  they 
will  travel  through  their  parish  on 
horseback,  sixty  miles  southward  along 
a  trail  which  winds  like  a  narrow  rib- 
bon on  the  face  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
while  far  below  the  Klamath  Eiver  roars 
through  its  rocky  canon.  In  the  sixty 
miles  of  their  parish  bounds  there  are 
only  nine  white  people.  They  will  im- 
mediately inaugurate  day-schools  for  the 
children  and  practical  instruction  for 
the  Indian  women. 

Fortunately,  a  beginning  has  already 
been    made    here    by  Churchwomen, 


though  not  by  the  Church.  Two  field 
matrons,  communicants  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, lived  among  these  Indians  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  brought  them 
some  little  knowledge  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  The  work  begun  by  them 
will  now  be  energetically  carried  on,  and 
the  Church  will  at  last  be  freed  of  the 
reproach  that  she  is  oblivious  of  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  these  heathen  people  who 
dwell  within  her  settled  boundaries.  This 
beginning  of  work  should  be  followed  by 
other  like  stations  as  soon  as  may  be. 

A  final  word  may  be  said  abou^ 
Sacramento  as  demonstrating  a  mission- 
ary policy.  Its  history  illustrates  the 
value  of  supporting  a  missionary  district 
even  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
for  it  shows  an  investment  of  money 
which  in  the  end  brings  splendid  results. 
For  thirty-five  years  the  Church  at  large 
assisted  Xhe  work  here.  Wlien  the  dis- 
trict was  set  off  everyone  expected  that 
northern  California  would  grow  rapidly. 
Instead  of  this  it  was  the  south  which 
developed,  and  an  independent  Diocese 
of  Los  Angeles  could  be  established  long 
before  Sacramento  could  even  hope  for 
self-support.  During  the  long  period  of 
its  existence  as  a  missionary  district,  it 
probably  cost  the  general  Church 
$150,000.  But  the  result  is  now  an  in- 
dependent diocese 
with  twenty- one 
self-supporting  par- 
ishes and  missions, 
and  thirty  other  mis- 
sion stations  partly 
sustained  by  the  dio- 
cese. The  endowment 
fund  reaches  $75,000, 
two-thirds  of  which 
came  from  the 
people  themselves. 
Surely  this  justi- 
fies the  investment 
of  missionary 
money,  even  though 
the  years  were  many 
before     the  result 

hoped    for  was 

.  TUe  red  woman's 

achieved.  hurden 
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In  Moiliili,  a  suburb  of  Houolulu,  the  Church  is  conducting  a  settle- 
ment and  school  work  among  the  Orientals.  Hawaii,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  informed  about  missions,  presents  a  remarkable  opportunity. 
It  is  the  meeting  ground  of  many  nations — a  sort  of  experiment  station 
in  missionary  work.  The  following  description  of  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Mary's  School  is  written  by  one  of  the  workers: 


THREE  LITTLE  MAIDS  FROM  SCHOOL 

WITHIN   the   past   year  the 
Oriental     population  of 
Moiliili    has    largely  in- 
creased and   little  homes 
and  stores  are  being  built  up  all  around 
us.    Except  our  own  mission  no  settle- 
\  ment  work  is  being  done  in  this  section, 
so  that  our  field  of  labor  is  extensive. 
I  Although  started  primarily  for  the  Ori- 
entals the  doors  of  the   mission  are 
I   opened  to  all  who  need  help. 

At  the  time  of  the  cholera  outbreak, 
1   when  the  Government  distributed  free 
poi  to  the  Hawaiians,  St.  Mary's  was 
a  distributing  centre.    The  poi  generally 
I  arrived    in    the    afternoon,    but  the 
Hawaiians  began  to  gather  early  in  the 
I  morning.   Little  groups  would  sit  around 
i  on  the  grass ;  at  times  there  were  between 
I  100  to  150  Hawaiians  in  the  grounds 
waiting  for  their  poi. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  Palama 
settlement    we    have    been  fortunate 
enough  to   be   able  to  have  a  trained 
j  nurse  in  the  dispensary  every  afternoon. 


except  Saturdays,  when  she  comes  to  us 
from  eight  to  eleven  in  the  morning.  She 
often  has  over  fifty  patients  in  an  after- 
noon; her  daily  average  is  forty.  Many 
of  the  Oriental  children  suffer  from 
trachoma,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  at- 
tend school  unless  they  have  their  eyes 
treated  every  day.  Not  only  women  and 
children  but  men  also  come  to  the  dis- 
pensary. 

We  have  125  children  in  the  day- 
school,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  we  fol- 
low the  course  of  study  laid  out  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  using 
the  same  books,  so  that  children  coming 
to  us  or  leaving  us  may  fit  into  classes 
without  any  difficulty.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  girls  would  never  have  gone  to 
any  school  if  they  had  not  come  to  ours. 
Two  of  our  oldest  boys  are  living  in  the 
cottage  at  St.  Mary's.  They  attend  our 
day-school  and  after  school  they  go  to 
work  as  kitchen  and  yard  boys,  so  earn- 
ing enough  to  keep  themselves.  Then 
they  return  to  night-school.  Both  boys 
have  been  baptized.  Their  parents  are 
living  on  one  of  the  other  islands  and 
these  boys  are  in  Honolulu  to  get  an  edu- 
cation and  to  support  themselves  at  the 
same  time.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  our  cottage  were  large  enough 
to  take  in  more  boys  whose  circum- 
stances are  similar.  Six  members 
of  our  night-school,  three  men  and  three 
boys,  have  been  baptized  in  our  little 
chapel.  Three  Japanese  women  belong 
to  the  school.  One  was  baptized  with 
her  husband  about  a  year  ago.  Since 
the  arrival  of  our  little  font  seventeen 
men  and  one  woman  have  been  baptized. 
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Five  of  our  men  were  confirmed  last 
year. 

The  large  playground  is  much  en- 
joyed by  the  children.  They  come  as 
early  as  6 :30  in  the  morning,  seven  days 
in  the  week.  In  the  afternoons  all  the 
Japanese  children  attend  Japanese 
school,  so  that  for  a  few  hours  the  yard 
is  comparatively  empty.  On  Sunday 
afternoons,  large  and  small  gather  in  the 
yard  as  long  as  daylight  lasts.  The  older 
boys  and  men  lie  around  on  the  grass 
and  converse  while  the  little  ones  play 
games. 

We  hoped  that  by  this  time  St.  Mary's 
might  be  in  a  home  of  its  own,  but  we 
are  still  waiting  and  hoping.  The  house 
that  we  are  renting  is  far  too  small  for 
us.  Every  morning  over  100  children 
crowd  into  the  little  chapel  that  has  seats 
for  fifty.  There  is  no  room  in  the  house 
that  will  contain  half  of  the  children  at 
one  time.  At  Christmas  we  are  always 
obliged  to  have  the  tree  and  entertain- 
ment out-of-doors,  0  and  each  time  the 
rain  has  come  down  and  drenched  every- 
one. 

Christmas  is  a  great  day  at  St.  Mary's. 
The  children  begin  to  talk  about  it  as 
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soon  as  they  return  to  school  in  Sep- 
tember, and  talk  about  it  long  after  it 
has  passed.  I  overheard  a  Chinese  boy 
of  ten  telling  a  Japanese  boy  of  twelve, 
who  has  not  been  with  us  long,  the  story 
of  Christmas — the  shepherd  and  the 
angels — as  they  looked  at  the  Bible  pict- 
ures together.  Both  boys  were  intense- 
ly interested  and  did  not  know  that  I  was 
listening.  The  Chinese  boy  said,  "Last 
Christmas  we  made  like  that  and  I  was 
a  shepherd.''  When  Christmas  week 
arrives  the  interest  spreads  to  the  men, 
and  last  year  two  men  gave  up  two 
whole  days'  work  so  that  they  might  help 
to  decorate  appropriately.  They  went 
up  the  mountains  and  got  ferns  and  moss 
and  they  made  an  elaborate  "Merry  | 
Christmas"  sign  to  hang  over  the  gate,  I. 
and  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn  of  the  day 
that  we  had  our  Christmas  tree  the  men 
were  out  hanging  up  Japanese  lanterns 
and  decorations  in  the  yard.  The  tree 
and  entertainment  was  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  children  began 
to  arrive  at  8  a.m.,  all  ready  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  and  the  mothers  be- 
gan to  put  in  their  appearance  by  noon. 
Chairs  and  benches  were  placed  in  the 
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yard  for  their  use.    Long  before  three 
o'clock    fully     300     children  besides 
mothers    and    babies    were  anxiously 
watching  the  shed  in  which  the  Christ- 
mas tree  was  sheltered.    While  the  chil- 
dren were  receiving  their  presents  down 
came  the  pouring  rain.    It  was  impos- 
I  sible  to  shelter  so  many  and  they  were 
obliged  to  go  home  in  a  drenched  condi- 
tion.  Some  of  the  children  had  to  walk 
back  miles  up  Palolo  Valley.    A  lady, 
j  who  was  kind  enough  to  help  us  that 
I  afternoon,  looked  as  if  she  had  been  on  a 
i  field  of  battle,  for   she   stood  near  a 
j  paper  lantern  and  the  rain  washed  the 

ired  out  of  the  lantern  on  to  the  lady. 
I  felt  then  that  we  must,  if  possible, 
before  another  year,  arrange  some  way 
in  which  to  protect  the  children  from 
the  rain  which  is  so  apt  to  fall  at  Christ- 
|imas  time. 

We  have  no  room  suitable  for  the  day- 
school.    The  rooms  that  we  use  at  night 
for  the  men  are  too  dark  in  the  day  time 
i  and  are  much  too  small.    One  class  of 
!  children  is  in  an  old  carriage  house. 
Another  class  of  little  ones  is  very  much 
icrowded  on  a  small  verandah  and  the 
older  children  are  on  another  verandah 
which  is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather 
but  very  unpleasant  when  it  is  windy 
or  rainy. 


It  is  time  that  St. 
Mary's  should  have  a  per- 
manent home  and  not  a 
rented  one  that  may  have  to 
.  be  given  up  at  the  owner's 
wish. 

We  need  at  St.  Mary's 
a  chapel  large  enough  to 
hold  all  who  come;  three 
schoolrooms  all  opening  in- 
to one  and  so  forming  a 
room  large  enough  for  gath- 
erings; a  light  and  roomy 
dispensary — the    room  we 
use  now  for  the  purpose  not 
being  at  all  suitable.  We 
should  have-  a  large  yard, 
where  the  children  can  have 
plenty  of  room  and  the  boys  and  girls 
can  play  their  separate  games  without 
interfering  with  each  other. 


If 


What  do  the  people  among  whom  his  work  is 
done  think  of  the  missionary?  That  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  question.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  the  distinguished  English  news- 
paper correspondent,  who  has  travelled  wide- 
ly in  the  East,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
Koreans  and  their  missionary  friends : 

IT  is  only  natural  that  the  Koreans  of 
the  interior  should  think  well  of 
missionaries.  Around  Ping-yang,  for 
instance,  the  American  missionaries,  led 
by  Dr.  Moffett,  have  transformed  the 
community.  They  have  brought  to  the 
women  a  new  life,  and  changed  their  out- 
look from  that  of  domestic  drudges  into 
that  of  helpmeets  and  companions  of  the 
men.  "My  husband  is  treating  me  just 
like  the  Moksa  (teacher)  treats  his 
wife,"  is  now  the  boast  of  more  than  one 
Korean  woman.  They  have  stimulated  a 
desire  in  the  people  for  education. 
Where  formerly  the  sick  rotted  away 
from  neglected  ailments  they  can  now 
procure  modern  surgical  treatment  of 
the  best  kind.  Further,  the  missionaries 
have  lifted  from  the  souls  of  the  people 
the  old  haunting  and  terrifying  fear  of 
demons.  The  Koreans  see  what  has  been 
done,  and  they  are  grateful  for  it. 


Officers  of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Communications  meeting  with  Drs.  Teusler  and  Bliss  \ 
to  signalize  the  completion  of  arrangements  making  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo, 
the  official  hospital  for  the  department 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  HOSPITAL 
FOR  TOKYO 

HOW  AN  AMERICAN   PHYSICIAN   RE-ESTABLISHED   A  MISSION    HOSPITALr— ITS  j 

WIDENING  OPPORTUNITY  AND  ITS  NEED  FOR  EQUIPMENT — ITS   IMPORTANCE  | 

TO  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  ORIENT — ^WHAT  FOREIGN  j 

DIPLOMATS  AND  JAPANESE  LEADERS  THINK  OF  IT.  | 


EARLY  in  1900  Dr.  Rudolph  B. 
Teusler  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Tokyo  mission  and  became  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  For  some  time  the  hospital 
had  been  closed;  building  and  equip- 
ment were  in  a  badly  run-down  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Teusler  devoted  the  first  few 
months  of  his  residence  in  Tokyo  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation.  When 
finally  St.  Luke's  was  reopened  on  a 
modest  scale  he  had  determined  his 
plan  of  action.  Two  things  he  insisted 
on;  First,  that  the  work  of  the  hospital 
should  be  of  a  high  standard;  secondly, 
that  it  should  be  a  distinctly  Christian 
institution.  From  that  day  St.  Luke's 
has  prospered  steadily.  Its  accommoda- 
tions have   been  enlarged,   its  equip- 


ment improved  and  the  range  of  its  worj 
extended.  To-day,  Bishop  McKim  take 
pride  in  asserting  that,  "for  its  size,  Si 
Luke's  is  the  best  hospital  in  Asia." 

But,  while  St.  Luke's  has  made  won 
derful  progress  in  the  last  ten  years 
only  a  beginning  has  been  made  ii 
realizing  its  possibilities.  A  better  sit 
is  needed  away  from  the  "down-town! 
neighborhood  in  which  its  work  ha 
hitherto  been  done.  It  ought  to  hav 
larger  buildings,  with  accommodation 
for  150,  instead  of  only  sixty,  patients. 

The  plan  for  a  greater  St.  Luke's  ha 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  foreign  com 
munity  in  Tokyo  and  the  leading  Jap 
anese  physicians.  During  the  recen 
visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  HiU  t( 
Tokyo,  as  president  of  the  Internationa 
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Peace  Forum,  an  informal  dinner  was 
held,  that  expression  might  be  given  to 
the  feeling  of  the  international  com- 
munity in  Tokyo.  Mr.  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
embassy,  presided.  The  dinner  was  at- 
tended not  only  by  foreign  physicians 
resident  in  Tokyo  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  Japanese  doctors,  but  by  Sir 
Claude  McDonald,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor; Colonel  Eryan,  the  American  am- 
bassador; Mr.  Van  Royen,  minister 
from  the  Netherlands;  Mr.  Yon  Rado- 
witz,  German  charge  d'affaires;  Baron 
Franckenstein,  Austrian  charge  d' 
affaires;  Baron Kikuchi, president  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Kyoto;  Baron 
Kanda,  of  the  Peers  School,  and  Pro- 
fessor Okada,  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Tokyo  University. 
i  Dr.  Teusler  spoke  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  International 
Peace  Forum  and  the  plan  to  make  St. 
Luke's  an  international  hospital,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  fact  that  while  Tokyo  has 
many  large  and  excellent  hospitals  they 
ire  not  equipped  to  care  for  foreigners, 
[f  St.  Luke's  were  enlarged  and  proper- 
y  equipped,  many  American  and  Euro- 
[Dean  residents  of  the  far  East  who  are 
iiow  compelled  to  go  home  for  proper 
nedical  care  could  be  treated  in  Tokyo. 
This  would  be  especially  advantageous 
"or  the  missionaries  of  all  communions 
hroughout  the  Orient. 

At  the  same  time,  a  well- equipped  in- 
lernational  hospital  would  make  possible 
.  much  greater  work  among  needy 
Tapanese.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
>lan  for  the  greater  St.  Luke's,  Dr. 
["eusler  announced  that  at  least  $500,000 
srould  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the 
ite,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  pro- 
ided  by  Japanese  authorities. 
Sir  Claude  McDonald  declared  that 
j^^j  j  it.  Luke's  "had  been  an  absolute  bless- 
■jjjj[ig  to  the  British  embassy  and  the 
^ijjjj  j  Jritish  community."  The  only  criti- 
j^p.|ism  that  he  had  to  make  upon  the  in- 
^^jjtitution  was  that  it  is  not  nearly  large 
■UljiiiGugh  or  good  enough  for  men  of  the 
bility  of  Dr.  Teusler  and  Dr.  Bliss, 
wmbassador  Bryan  said  that  he  knew 


that  the  treatment  given  at  St.  Luke's 
is  the  very  best.  Then  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diplomatic  body,  each 
in  turn,  gave  his  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  hospital,  agreeing  heartily  with 
Baron  Franckenstein  in  his  istatement: 
"I  will  support  the  plan  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  wish  the  promoters  the 
greatest  success,  which  they  highly 
deserve." 

Baron  Kikuchi  said  that  Dr.  Teusler 
was  entirely  right  in  saying  that  the  Jap- 
anese hospital  prefers  not  to  receive  for- 
eign patients:  "The  reason  for  this  is 
the  same  that  makes  us  reluctant  to  en- 
tertain our  foreign  guests  in  our  own 
homes.  We  are  anxious  to  make  our  for- 
eign friends  comfortable  and  feel  that 
they  may  be  less  so  in  our  homes  than  in 
a  foreign  hotel.  So  also  we  would  like 
to  have  foreign  patients  in  a  hospital 
under  foreign  management.  In  Jap- 
anese hospitals  the  rooms  are  not  heated 
as  foreign  patients  require,  the  nurses 
and  doctor's  assistants  are  not  ready  to 
speak  the  patient's  language,  and  for 
their  own  comfort  we  much  prefer  they 
should  go  to  some  hospital  like  St. 
Luke's,  where  they  are  treated  as  they 
would  be  in  their  own  country." 

Professor  Okada,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  medical  men  of  Tokyo,  urged  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  for  enlargement 
for  these  reasons: 

"1.  Medical  science  is  international 
in  its  work,  as  suffering  is  universal. 

"2.  Practical  medical  work  should  be 
international,  and  this  is  not  only  the 
voice,  but  the  real  action  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Society. 

"3.  The  medical  men  of  this  city  have 
now  quite  a  number  of  patients  among 
Americans  and  Europeans,  but  no  place 
to  give  them  proper  treatment. 

"4.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  has  extended 
to  us  the  use  of  its  wards  and  private 
rooms,  and  we,  the  Professors  of  the 
Imperial  University,  are  consultants  for 
that  institution.  Also  medical  men  of 
similar  standing  are  allowed  to  place 
their  eases  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for 
treatment.  This  arrangement  is  ideal 
for  us,  and  an  international  hospital  con- 
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ducted  along  the  same  lines  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
city." 

Baron  Kanda,  while  highly  praising 
the  philanthropic  spirit  which  lies  be- 
hind the  work  of  St.  Luke's,  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  institution  is  so  small 
and  asked  pointedly:  "In  a  city  with  a 
population  of  2,000,000,  what  is  an  hos- 
pital with  accommodation  for  only  sixty 
patients?  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  can 
reach,  but  with  the  character  of  work 
being  done  in  St.  Luke's  such  limitation 
should  not  be  placed  upon  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  especially  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing foreign  element  in  our  midst  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  more  and 
more  increased,  that  it  may  develop  into 
a  true  international  institution." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  after  hearing  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Japanese  and 
foreigners,  gave  the  company  his  as- 
surance that  on  returning  to  the  United 
States  he  would  endeavor  to  further 
the  plan  of  making  St.  Luke's  an  inter- 
national hospital  and  would  endeavor  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  representa- 
tive American  citizens. 

The  cordial  regard  fdt  for  St.  Luke's 


by  Japanese  authorities  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  attitude  of  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Communications,"  which  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  im- 
perial postal,  telegraph  and  telephone 
services.  Recently  the  authorities  of  the 
department  asked  that  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital should  become  the  official  hospital 
for  all  the  workers  connected  with  the 
department  in  the  city.  They  number 
about  10,000.  Much  to  his  regret.  Dr. 
Teusler  was  obliged  to  decline  this  re- 
quest because  of  inadequate  facilities. 
The  request  was  all  the  more  significant 
because  it  followed  an  arrangement  made 
some  time  previously  whereby  St.  Luke's 
became  the  official  hospital  for  the  2,000 
employees  in  the  central  offices  of  the 
department.  In  celebration  of  the  com-[ 
pletion  of  this  arrangement,  a  banquet 
was  given  in  Tokyo  some  weeks  ago.  It| 
was  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  the| 
departmental  bureaus,  together  with  the 
staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the 
physicians  attached  to  the  department,  i 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Teusler,! 
head  of  St.  Luke's,  Dr.  Kubo,  his  Jap- 
anese associate,  and  several  of  the  de^ 
partmental  physicians,  ! 
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CECIL'S  "CHANGING  CHINA" 


By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 


AOSrOTAiBLE  book    upon  China, 
which  throws  light  upon  the 
present    surprising  conditions 
in  that  country,  is  the  Rev. 
Lord  William  Gascoigne-CeciPs  Chang- 
ing China.    In  no  country  does  actual 
presence   on   the   ground   more  serve 
to  illuminate  and  explain  the  problems 
discussed    in    books    and  newspapers 
j    than  in   China.     Vastness   of  extent, 
substantial  homogeneousness  of  the  peo- 
ple, pressure  upon  subsistence,  rever- 
ence for  precedent,  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight in  material  things,  all  strike  the 
traveller  and  observer  as  they  cannot  be 
made  to  strike  the  reader.    Lord  Cecil 
has  made  two  journeys  to  China,  one  in 
1907  and  again   in  1909,  has  widely 
traversed  the  country,  and  has  made 
every  effort  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  point  of  view  of  Chinese,  diplomats, 
traders  and  missionaries.    His  interest 
j    is  throughout  in  the  direction  of  the  up- 
lift of  the  country.   The  missions  to  him 
are  the  application  most  directly  to  the 
problems  of  China  of  the  best  there  is 
I    in    the    west;    nor    does    he    for  a 
j    moment  suppose  that  the  English  mis- 
I    sionaries  or  the  missionaries  of  the  Eng- 
I    lish  established  Church  are   the  only 
people  to  be  consulted.   Everywhere  that 
he  went,  he  isought  and  found  friends 
among  all  types  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries, and  has  also  some  good  words  to 
say  about  the  Catholic  missions. 

The  author's  first  interest  is  to  find 
I  out  how  China  has  come  to  its  extraor- 
i  dinary  change  of  outlook.  A  prime 
force  is  the  effect  of  foreign  aggressions 
I  and  invasions,  which  have  taught  all 
I  thinking  Chinese  that,  unless  they  can 
I  act  as  a  nation,  large  parts  of  their  em- 
f  pire  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler.  This  leads  to  clumsy  attempts 
at  military  organization,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  transportation  of  troops 
by  rail,  has  suddenly  made  possible  a 

*  Changing  China."  By  the  Rev.  Lord 
William  Gascoyne-Cecil.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $2  net. 


revolution  which  otherwise  might  have 
smouldered  for  years. 

Lord  Cecil  accepts  the  many  good 
traits  of  the  Chinese,  their  industry, 
their  patience,  their  filial  obedience; 
while  recognizing  clearly  the  difiiculties 
of  their  government,  their  habit  of  form- 
ing secret  and  open  societies  which  are 
almost  an  imperium  in  imperio,  their 
disregard  of  human  life,  their  cruelty. 
But  his  final  judgment,  like  that  of  most 
close  observers,  is  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  sound  and  habile  race.  The  splendid 
fight  of  the  government  against  opium, 
which  so  contrasts  with  the  apathy  of 
western  powers  toward  similar  evils, 
wins  Lord  Cecil's  admiration,  as  it  does 
that  of  every  lover  of  courage  in  govern- 
ment. He  feels  that  the  most  serious 
and  difficult  present  question  in  China 
is  how  to  give  to  women  the  place  in  so- 
ciety to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their 
intelligence  and  by  their  real  influence 
in  many  families;  though  he  doubts 
whether  the  system  of  western  freedom 
for  women  in  its  entirety  could  be  ap- 
plied to  China. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  discussion  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, particularly  in  their  relation  to 
education.  He  says  frankly  that  the 
English  missions  have  neglected  the  edu- 
cational side  of  their  work,  partly  from 
the  perhaps  unconscious  belief  brought 
with  them  from  England  that  education 
is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  lower  classes. 
Repeatedly  throughout  the  book  he 
praises  the  Americans  as  "really  the 
pioneers  of  higher  education  in  China." 
Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the  re- 
ligious side  of  the  missions,  it  is  clear 
that  through  their  schools,  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  graduates  of  those 
schools  as  teachers  and  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  missionaries  bring  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity  and  at  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  the  west,  to  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people  who  are  not  reached 
by  direct  evangelistic  work.  The  mis- 
sion pupils  were  iox  many  years  dislike^ 
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by  the  authorities  as  out  of  harmony 
with  their  own  country.  In  the  recon- 
struction of  the  government  numbers  of 
them  are  certain  to  come  into  responsible 
public  service,  particularly  so  long  as 
the  schools  founded  by  the  Chinese  re- 
main crude  and  ineffective. 

The  main  purpose  of  Lord  Cecil's 
visit  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
"United  University,"  in  which  many 
denominations  could  join,  each  of  them 
perhaps  having  a  college  of  its  own  with- 


in the  university — "denominational  hos- 
tels" the  author  calls  them.  This  uni- 
versity is  to  be  founded  by  both  Euro- 
peans and  Chinese,  so  that  from  the 
first  it  may  have  a  national  character. 
The  plan  is  in  line  with  the  great  move- 
ment for  concentrating  the  missions  so 
as  to  present  Protestant  Christianity 
as  one  system  with  a  united  front,  which 
so  many  of  the  most  devoted  mission- 
aries urge  as  the  only  means  of  Chris- 
tianizing China. 


PITTSBURGH  LAYMEN  AND  THE 
APPORTIONMENT 


THE  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  has  a 
central  missionary  committee 
of  lajonen,  formed  in  response 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1910.  Its  purpose  is 
to  further  the  work  of  Church  extension, 
both  diocesan  and  general,  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh congregations.  It  now  has  a 
membership  of  fifty-one,  representing 
thirty-nine  parishes. 

This  year  this  laymen's  committee  has 
been  commissioned  to  distribute  the  ap- 
portionment of  $29,000  for  general  mis- 
sions. It  has  done  this  by  asking  each 
congregation  to  give  a  certain  per- 
centage of  its  current  expenditure.  In 
an  admirably  written  statement  of  the 
situation,  the  committee  explains  the 
new  plan  of  apportionment,  whereby 
gifts  from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and 
the  Sunday-school,  as  well  as  from  the 
congregation,  will  be  credited  on  the 
amount  assigned  to  the  parish.  It  em- 
phasized the  desirability  of  forwarding 
frequent  remittances  to  the  treasurer  at 
the  Church  Missions  House,  in  order 
that  interest  charges  for  borrowed  money 
may  be  averted  and  money  thereby  be 
used  for  work  in  the  field  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  go  to  pay  interest. 

It  is  suggesting  the  desirability  of 
having  a  special  missionary  treasurer  in 
each  congregation.  It  strongly  advo- 
cates an  energetic  missionary  commit- 
tee, composed  of  men,  to  lead  the  parish 


into  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

A  personal  canvass  for  subscriptions 
on  the  weekly  basis  is  urged;  and  the 
duplex  envelope  is  recommended  as  be- 
ing the  most  convenient  method  for  se- 
curing weekly  offerings,  both  for  local 
support  and  Church  extension. 

Bishop  Whitehead,  in  a  letter  accom- 
panying the  report  of  the  committee, 
calls  the  people  of  his  diocese  to  an  ad- 
vance movement.  "Ev^ry  consideration 
of  loyalty  to  our  true  selves,"  he  says, 
"to  our  duty,  to  our  diocese,  and  to  our 
Master,  calls  for  prompt  and  cordial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  privilege  offered  to  us. 
Particularly  should  diocesan  patriotism 
make  effective  the  desire  to  come  up  to 
the  measure  of  our  duty  as  proudly  as 
our  sister  dioceses  have  done." 

To  those  who,  because  of  what  seems  a 
large  apportionment,  are  disposed  to  fall 
back  discouraged,  he  says:  "Let  them 
appreciate  the  compliment  of  a  generous 
apportionment  and  set  themselves  with 
a  right  chivalrous  and  cheerful  spirit  to 
attain  the  standard  proposed.  Let  them 
arouse  all  the  latent  and  dormant  work- 
ers in  the  parish.  Let  them  adopt  the 
most  efficient  methods — and  the  thing 
will  be  accomplished.  In  every  parish  all 
that  is  needed  is  courageous  leadership! 
We  can,  and  therefore  we  must,  or,  we 
must,  and  therefore  we  can — either 
motto  will  do;  either  one  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance and  of  helpful  energy." 


PARK  IN  THE  IWAHIG  PENAL  COLONY 

The  hand  is  of  course  composed  of  colonists,  who  in  most  countries  would  1)6  classed 

as  criminals 

A  PHILIPPINE  PENAL  COLONY 


ONE   of  the  sights  of  Manila 
which  is  of  more  than  usual 
interest  to  the  tourist  is  the 
Bilibid    Prison,    or  Insular 
I  Penitentiary,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
I  in  the  world.    It  is  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  provides 
I  a  useful  training  to  thousands  of  err- 
I  ing  Filipinos,  who  in  this  and  many 
other  countries   would   be   classed  as 
criminals.    Not  only  as  Americans,  re- 
ii  sponsible  for  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
I  pine  Islands,  but  also  as  Churchmen, 
this  institution  has  special  interest  for 
us,  for  our  priest  in  charge  of  the  im- 
portant settlement  work  connected  with 
I  St.  Luke's  Church,  Manila,  also  is  the 
I  special  agent  of  the  Penal  Settlement, 
j,  Mr.  Bartter  is  at  present  in  this  country 
I  on  furlough  and  has  given  us  a  brief 
!  description  of  the  colony  and  some  sug- 
gestive pictures. 

"Several  years  ago,  in  order — amongst 
other  causes — to  relieve  the  congestion 
in  Bilibid  Prison,  a  penal  colony  was 


started  in  Palawan,  one  of  the  southern 
islands.  Iwahig  Penal  Colony  leads  the 
world  in  attempts  at  criminal  reforma- 
tion. It  is  planted  on  a  clearing  in  the 
virgin  forest   made  by   the  prisoners 


A  colonist's  family  and  their  little  residence. 
The  woman  has  joined  her  hus'band 
and  the  ties  of  home  are  once 
more  renewed,  to  the  infinite 
benefit  of  both 
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A  Philippine  Penal  Colony 


Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Governor-General 
Forbes  and  the  Iwahig  Colony  Band 

themselves  on  one  of  the  least  known 
islands  of  the  southern  group.  No  locks 
nor  keys  are  used  on  the  colonists'  sleep- 
ing quarters.  The  few  American  offi- 
cials carry  nothing  more  formidable 
than  canes;  the  only  men  who  carry 
arms  being  thirty  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, who  are  trained  as  policemen. 
The  only  prison  in  the  colony  is  about 
twelve  feet  square  and  made  of  barbed 
wire.  It  had  but  one  occupant  during 
the  ten  days  I  spent  in  the  colony — a 
man  who  had  been  found  sleeping  dur- 


ing work  hours  at  a  distant  ranch.  He 
was  given  ample  time  for  reflection  on 
the  sin  of  idleness  as  he  broke  stones  on 
the  colony  plaza. 

"The  family  feature  of  this  colony  is 
particularly  interesting.  Men  whose 
conduct  has  been  exemplary  and  whose 
terms  are  long,  after  having  served  a 
period  of  probation  both  at  Bilibid  and 
at  the  colony,  are  permitted  to  send  for 
their  families,  are  allotted  a  piece  of 
land  and  allowed  to  build  a  house  and 
cultivate  the  land  in  leisure  hours. 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  as- 
sist in  getting  wives  and  families  sent 
to  the  colony.  A  considerable  number 
have  been  persuaded  to  go,  and  many 
free  colonists  whose  sentences  have  ex- 
pired are  content  to  live  on  at  the  colony 
with  their  families,  subject  to  the  col- 
ony laws  and  discipline,  but  free  to  leave 
should  they  wish  at  any  time  to  do  so. 

"The  Iwahig  Penal  Colony  is  an  effort 
to  'rehabilitate  in  the  world  of  industry 
all  those  who  are  paying  their  dues  in 
the  hard  coinage  of  punishment,  and  ex- 
hibits unfaltering  faith  that  there  is  a 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 
In  the  foreground  may  he  seen  the  colonists  drmon  up  in  retreat  formation 


A  VISIT  TO  A  COLONIST'S  HOME 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  (the  tall  man  at  the  right) ,  Governor-General  Forbes  and  Superintendent 
Lamb  (at  the  left)  are  inspecting  the  home  of  this  colonist  and  his  wife 


treasure,  if  you  can  only  find  it,  in  the 
heart  of  every  man.'  One  is  proud  to 
be  in  any  way  associated  with  such  an 
effort.  The  Iwahig  Colony  is  long  past 
its  experimental  stage,  and  its  success 


"Certainly  if,  as  the  English  Winston 
Churchill  asserts,  ^the  mood  and  temper 
of  a  government  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  crime  and  criminals  is  one  of 
the  most  unfailing 
tests  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  any  people,' 
then    the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  the 
j  most  civilized  in  the 
world." 

f 

HE    latest  re- 

!l  turns  show  that 
English  people  have 
more  than  $3,000,- 
000,000  inyested  in 
South  American 


securities.  The  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  making  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  such  investors  to  aid  it  in  pro- 
viding chaplains  to  minister  to  British 
residents  of  South  America.  The  society 
also  aims  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 
moral  betterment  of  the  Latin  races  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  numerous  In- 
dian tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 


A  dormitory  for  single  men  at  Iwahig.    This  is  open  and  airy  and 
presents  none  of  the  features  usually  connected  with  prisons 
or  convict  settlements 
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A  DOCUMENT  IN  HUMAN  MISERY 


ME.  CHANG,  Chinamaii,  was 
forty-five  years  old,  had  one 
married  son  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  five  other  sons 
and  daughters  from  seven  to  twenty 
years  old,  and  an  old  mother  of  seventy; 
twelve  mouths  in  all.  They  had  a  little 
plot  of  land,  fourteen  mu  (about  two 
acres).  By  economy  and  hard  work, 
they  managed  to  live  in  an  ordinary 
year.  Year  before  last,  they  could  not 
make  ends  meet,  so  sold  two  mu  of  land. 
During  the  famine  last  year,  they  sold 
six  mu,  so  that  they  had  only  six  mu 
left.  Last  summer  and  autumn,  nearly 
all  the  small  crop  they  had  was  destroyed 
by  floods. 

About  the  first  of  November,  counting 
all  they  had  saved  and  all  they  had 
gleaned  from  other  fields,  they  had 
enough  grain  to  last  the  whole  family,  if 
they  should  eat  "dry"  (i.e.,  bread  as  dis- 
tinguished from  gruel),  for  just  six  weeks. 
By  mixing  what  they  have  with  turnips, 
turnip  tops,  sweet  potato  vines,  and  other 
herbs  which  they  have  been  able  to  raise 
or  gather,  and  eating  their  gruel  very 
thin,  they  have  enough  for  the  whole 
family  to  exist  on  for  three  months. 
But  it  is  seven  months  till  harvest.  To 
talk  of  the  men  or  women  finding  work 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  a  good  year,  and  this  is  a 
famine  year,  with  revolution  thrown  in. 

They  hold  a  family  council  and  decide 
that  the  man  Chang,  the  acting  head  of 
the  house,  with  his  oldest  daughter,  a  girl 
fifteen  years  old,  and  two  others  of  the 
younger  children,  together  with  the  old- 
est of  the  grandchildren,  shall  remain  at 
home.  The  married  son  will  take  his 
wife  and  two  little  children,  two  brothers 
and  one  sister,  and  the  old  grandmother 
and  go  where  they  can.  They  leave  most 
of  the  little  store  of  grain  at  home,  as 
they  hope  to  get  down  to  Chinkiang  or 
Nanking  and  live  at  the  gruel  kitchens 
there,  if  they  cannot  find  any  work  to  do. 


They  start  out  with  a  wheel-barrow,  the  | 
man  pushing,  the  woman  pulling,  two  of 
the  little  ones,  a  lot  of  millet  stalks  for 
fuel,  the  kitchen  pot,  and  the  large  reed 
mat,  which  is  to  be  their  cover  at  night, 
on  the  barrow.  The  others  trudge  along 
behind.  Day  after  day  they  go  on,  foot- 
sore and  sick,  and  beg  from  the  villages 
as  they  go. 

At  Tsingkiangpu  they  camp  awhile 
and  try  to  beg  a  living.     They  fail. 
With  crowds  of  others,  they  pile  on  to 
an  old  rotten  boat,  and  float  down  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Yangchow.    From  here 
they  are  driven  back  by  official  orders. 
The  little  baby  has  already  died  and 
been  thrown  out  on  the  canal  bank.  Soon 
the  old  grandmother  dies.    They  beg  a 
mat  and  wrap  her  up  and  bury  her  by 
the  roadside.    The  children  cry  all  day 
and  all  night  with  hunger,  and  their  lit-  j 
tie  bare  feet  are  pinched  with  cold.  The  ] 
young  mother  is  sick  from  exposure  and  i 
the  food  she  has  been  eating,  and  would 
wish  to  die  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
maining child  and  the  one  she  left  at  1 
home.    They  now  have  absolutely  noth-  I 
ing  to  eat. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  starve, 
or  sell  the  sister,  who  is  just  eleven 
years  old.  She,  though  a  sweet-looking 
girl,  brings  just  two  dollars.  This,  how- 
ever, provides  them  with  considerable 
grain,  and  they  are  able  to  reach  home.  { 
They  went  out  eight,  and  they  come  ! 
back  five. 

It  is  now  late  in  December — Christmas  ! 
time.    With  all  those  at  home,  the  food 
they  have  is  quickly  eaten  up.  The 
wolf  never  moves  from  the  door.  He 
knows  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  get  j 
most  of  them.    They  know  it  too,  but 
they  do  not  die  easy.    During  the  first 
weeks  in  January,  the  second  grandchild 
dies.    Then  the  head  of  the  house  and 
two  unmarried  sons  go  out  to  beg.  They ! 
wander  up  into  Shangtung,  where  they 
hear  the  crops  have  been  better.  But 
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beggars  are  many  this  year;  they  beg 
and  receive  not. 

In  an  old  temple  just  outside  a  south- 
ern Shantung  city,  one  exceptionally 
cold  morning  in  February,  a  number  of 
dead  beggars  are  found.  One  of  them  is 
the  father  of  this  family.  Toward  the 
end  of  February,  one  of  the  sons  comes 
limping  home — a  ragged  beggar.  He 
does  not  know  where  his  brother  is,  has 
not  seen  him  for  twenty  days. 

There  is  no  more  grain  in  the  house. 
The  herbs,  even,  are  nearly  all  gone. 
Snow  covers  the  ground.  No  food  is  to 
be  gotten  anywhere.  The  young  mother's 
face  is  bloated  and  her  eyes  are  dim. 
She  is  drowsy  now,  like  one  sleepy  from 
freezing.  She  does  not  much  care 
whether  she  lives  or  dies.  Her  one  re- 
maining child  does  not  look  so  bad,  he 
has  always  been  given  the  best.  The  hus- 
band is  sallow  and  bloated  too,  and  the 
fifteen-year-old  sister  is  the  picture  of 
misery.  All  winter  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  sell  their  six  remaining  mu  of 
land,  but  the  report  has  been  spread 
abroad  that,  after  the  Eevolution,  there 
is  to  be  a  redistribution  of  land,  and  no 
one  will  buy.  At  last  an  old  land- 
holder agrees  to  run  the  risk,  and  add 
this  little  plot  to  his  broad  acres;  but 
whereas  the  land  was  worth  fifteen  thou- 


sand cash  a  mu  in  good  years,  he  will 
now  give  them  only  five  thousand.  But 
if  they  part  with  all  their  land,  they  will 
be  homeless  when  the  famine  is  over. 
They  decide  to  sell  three  mu.  This  pro- 
vides enough  grain  to  keep  alive  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  family  another 
two  months.  Their  wretched  existence 
is  stretched  out  till  June.  Then  famine 
fever  attacks  them.  All  but  one  are 
sick.  Another  mu  of  land  is  sold.  The 
young  mother  is  not  strong  enough  to 
rally  from  the  fever,  and — there,  is  one 
less  to  feed. 

Of  this  family  of  twelve,  five  died,  one 
is  sold,  another  has,  gone  and  they  know 
not  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead.  Five 
are  left  to  reap  the  harvest.  But  there 
are  only  two  mu  of  land  left  to  yield 
any  harvest,  and  before  them  for  all  the 
coming  years  is  a  life  of  want  and 
misery. 

The  Famine  Relief  Committee  is  em- 
ploying famine  sufferers  on  drainage 
works  which  will  reclaim  the  farms  of 
thousands  of  families  like  this,  and  not 
only  save  their  lives  this  year,  but  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  make  a  living  in 
the  future. 

The  famine  is  at  its  worst  as  you  read 
this.  Promptness  in  sending  money  will 
save  life. 


MISSIONARYING  BY  MOTOR 


EAEXY  on  the  morning  of  October 
19th  a  motor  car  stopped  before 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
California.    In  it  was  the  presi- 
!  dent  of  the  California  Branch  of  the 
I  Woman's  Auxiliary,  who  had  come  to 
gather  a  party  for  a  missionary  cam- 
!  paign. 

I  Having  received  the  bishop  and  Mrs. 
1,  Nichols,  the  car  started  on  the  first  lap 
I  of  its  journey — 100  miles — during  which 
i  time  the  Archdeacon  was  added  to  the 
I  party.  A  stop  was  made  at  Gilroy  for 
i'  lunch,  after  which  a  service  was  held  in 
I  St.  James's  Church,  a  candidate  con- 


firmed, and  the  president  of  the  Aux- 
iliary had  a  meeting  with  the  women. 
The  stopping  point  for  the  night  was 
Hollister,   which   was   reached   at  six 
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o'clock.  Here,  in  the  well-filled  Church 
of  St.  Luke,  another  service  was  held 
with  three  confirmations,  and  another 
Auxiliary  after-meeting  which  lasted  till 
nearly  ten  o'clock. 

The  first  objective  next  day  was 
Watsonville.  An  early  start  was  made, 
with  a  call  on  the  way  at  the  Flint 
ranch,  near  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Baptista.  Watsonville  was  reached  about 
noon;  there  was  a  luncheon  in  the  par- 
ish house  followed  by  Evensong  in  the 
church  and  an  Auxiliary  meeting.  Then 
on  went  the  missionary  motor  to  Santa 
Cruz,  where  a  large  congregation  was 
gathered  in  old  Calvary  Church.  After 
the  service  fully  sixty  women  remained 
for  an  Auxiliary  meeting. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  calls 
on  neighboring  clergy  and  Church 
families,  and  after  lunch  the  journey 
was  resumed  as  far  as  Salinas,  where 
an  Auxiliary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  service  in  the  evening, 
after  which — because  of  the  desire  of  one 
of  the  party  to  see  some  springs  of  more 
than  local  fame — ^there  was.  a  wild  ride 
of  two  hours  with  delightful  uncertainty 
as  to  the  road,  happily  settled  by  lights 
ahead  and  a  friendly  voice  calling  out 
of  the  dark.  The  archdeacon  foraged 
for  fuel,  and  a  fire  was  soon  started,  be- 
fore which  a  picnic  supper  was  enjoyed. 

Sunday  called  for  an  early  start  to 
cover  a  few  points  in  a  widely-scattered 
field.  The  puncture  without  which  no 
motor  journey  would  be  complete  made 
a  delay  of  half  an  hour,  but  a  congrega- 
tion which  filled  the  little  church  at 
King's  City  was  waiting.  Here  eight 
were  confirmed,  a  number  received  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  all  the  women  re- 
mained to  meet  the  president  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Then  to  the  road  again, 
bound  for  San  Ardo,  with  lunch  in  the 
car  on  the  way.  The  little  church  here 
was  an  abandoned  schoolhouse,  bought 
for  a  few  dollars  and  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent site.  "The  cathedral,"  as  it  is  fondly 
called  by  its  kindly  people,  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity.    The  president  of 


the  Auxiliary  was  organist  and  the  bish- 
op preached  to  as  attentive  a  congrega- 
tion as  ever  sat  before  him  in  a  city 
church.  The  usual  Woman's  Auxiliary 
meeting  closed  the  services,  to  which  all 
the  congregation  stayed.  The  evening 
service  was  held  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Paso  de  Robles,  where  another  large 
gathering  greeted  the  bishop  and  re- 
mained for  the  Auxiliary  meeting. 

In  spite  of  such  an  arduous  Sunday, 
the  motor  was  off  again  early  Monday 
morning,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
had  to  be  made  to  reach  Pacific  Grove, 
where  at  six  o'clock  the  tired  and  hungry 
party  found  the  rector  and  some  130 
members  of  his  parish  waiting  for  them, 
with  supper  spread  in  the  parish  house. 
A  service  afterward  in  the  recently  en- 
larged church  brought  out  a  full  congre- 
gation, followed  by  gatherings  at  which 
the  bishop  met  the  men  of  the  parish, 
while  the  president  of  the  Auxiliary 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  women. 

Next  morning  saw  the  car  starting  on  [ 
the  home  stretch.  San  Francisco  was 
reached  in  the  evening  after  an  absence 
of  six  days.  Six  hundred  miles  had  been 
covered,  and  nine  se^ices  held  at  as 
many  different  points,  besides  which  nine 
groups  of  women  had  been  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  and  kindled  to  fresh  efforts  ' 
in  their  work  by  meeting  the  president 
of  their  diocesan  branch,  who  had 
planned  the  trip  and  acted  as  hostess  for 
the  party. 

T 

THE  Sunday-school  Commission  for  ■ 
the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem  will  hold  1 
a    summer    school    for  Sunday-school 
teachers  on  June  26th-30th,  at  Bishop- 
thorpe  Manor,    South   Bethlehem,  Pa. 
The  charge  for  room,  board  and  enrol- 
ment fee  will  be  $5.    Further  particu- 
lars may  be  had  from  the  Rev.  Howard 
W.  Diller,  Pottsville,  the  Rev.  Harvey  j 
P.  Walter,  Reading,  or  the  Rev.  S.  U. 
Mitman,  iSouth   Bethlehem,    the  com- 
mittee in  charge.  i 


THE   BOARD  OP  ARBITRATION   IN  SESSION   AT   POINT  HOPE 
The  arbitrators  are  sitting  at  the  table  facing  out  of  the  picture 
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ARBrrRATION  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

By  the  Reverend  A,  R,  Iloare 


UEING  the  summer  of  1910  a 
gasoline   schooner   arrived  at 
Point  Hope,  in  charge  of  a 
white  man  accompanied  by  a 
lawyer  and  a  marshall, 
bringing   with   them  a 
writ  of  attachment  from 
the    district    court  at 
Nome,  on  whalebone  be- 
longing   to    a  Tigara 
native.    The  issuance  of 
this    writ    arose  from 
a    whaling  transaction 
which  had  taken  place 
some  two  years  before 
between  the  native  em- 
ployed by  a  white  man  to 
whale,    and    a  Tigara 
i  native  named  Noovuk. 
I     The   serving   of  this 
I  writ  was  a  serious  matter 
to  Noovuk,  for  in  order 
i  to  defend  the  case  he 
would  have  been  com- 
Ifpelled  to  go  to  Nome, 


expenses  down,  their  living  expenses  at 
Nome,  besides  the  cost  of  employing  law- 
yers to  defend  his  case,  and  would  have 
been  unable  to  return  during  the  winter. 


taking  with  him  his  wit- 
|nesses  and  paying  their 


GASOLINE  SCHOONER  IN  WHICH  THE  LITIGANTS  ARRIVED 
It  was  wrecked  on  the  beach,  but  afterward  floated 
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A  compromise  was  finally  arrived  at 
by  which  both  parties  agreed  to  submit 
the  case  to  arbitration.  The  judges 
chosen  were  the  captain  and  marshall  on 
board  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Bear,  and 
the  marshall  who  had  accompanied  the 
white  man.  The  lawyer  represented  the 
complainant,  while  the  missionary  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant.  The  court 
sat  for  fourteen  hours,  hearing  evidence, 


and  finally  delivered  an  equitable 
verdict. 

This  case  is  interesting  because  it  has 
established  the  principle  of  arbitration 
instead  of  litigation  along  the  north- 
western coast.  This  precedent  has  been 
followed  during  the  present  year  at 
Point  Barrow,  and  we  hope  will  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  natives  much  ex- 
pense and  unnecessary  delay. 


THE  REVENUE  CUTTER  "BEAR" 


MERCHANTS'  OPINION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


THE  San  Francisco  Associated  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  sent  a  representa- 
tive party  of  merchants  to  China  last 
year  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter feeling  of  friendship  between  China 
and  America,  and  also  to  increase  and 
develop  our  commercial  relations.  See- 
ing that  the  Chinese  missionaries  were 
the  pioneers  of  commerce  in  China,  the 
commissioners  were  unintentionally 
drawn  into  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  at  the  start  was  considered 
entirely  outside  their  province.  At  first 
they  were  divided  in  their  opinions — 
about  one-third  in  favor,  one-third 
against,  and  one-third  undecided.  But 
at  the  last  meeting,  held  in  Hongkong, 
the  question  was  put  squarely  to  the 
twenty-five  commissioners,  and  a  unani- 


mous vote  recorded  in  favor  of  missions. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  if  the 
missionaries  had  not  pioneered  the  way, 
the  commerce  of  China  would  be  very 
small  indeed,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
be  safe  for  foreigners  to  go  into  the  in- 
terior. This  was  the  candid  opinion  of 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  selected  from  Spokane 
to  San  Diego. 

The  official  report  says :  "To  the  great 
work  done  by  the  missionaries  in  all 
parts  of  China  is  due,  doubtless,  in  a 
large  part,  the  wonderful  progress  made 
in  education  and  commerce  within  recent 
years,  and  much  of  Chinese  officialdom 
cheerfully  extends  them  due  credit." 

Captain  Robert  Dollar. 

San  Francisco,  September  15th,  1911. 


ITINERATING  IN  NORTH  TEXAS 


By  the  Reverend  E,  Cecil  Seaman , 
Archdeacon  and  General  Missionary 
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THE  FIELD  OF  ACTION 


A  Missionary  in  Cold  Storage 

WHEiN  a  train  consisting  of 
engine,  tender,  one  box  car 
and    a    refrigerator  car 
backed  into  a  town  on  the 
Texas  prairie,  the  cold  storage  ear  was 
found   to    contain    two    babies,  their 
mother,  a  trained  nurse,  dentist,  farmer, 
prospector,  a  theatrical  manager  and  his 
bull-dog,  together  with  five  other  humans, 
f  including  a  missionary. 
I     This  is  not  the  way  people  generally 
j,  travel  in  Texas,  nor  would  anybody  pre- 
fer this  method  to  that  of  the  fine,  warm 
vestibuled  trains  that  ordinarily  speed 
across  the  prairies;  but  this  crowd  all 
wanted  to  get  where  they  were  going, 
and  with  one  accord  accepted  this  means 
of   transportation   at   their   own  risk 
I  rather  than  to  wait  behind  a  freight 
i  wreck.  The  fact  that  garden  benches  and 
an  oil  stove  furnished  all  the  comfort 


within,  while  a  "Norther"  whistled  its 
way  through  ten  degrees  of  cold  without, 
induced  no  one  to  refuse  the  thirty-five 
mile  ride  in  cold  storage. 

The  meaning  of  all  which  is,  that  peo- 
ple "get  there"  somehow  or  other  in 
Texas,  and  if  they  cannot  go  as  they 
would  prefer,  they  go  as  they  can.  Such 
is  true  even  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  sketch  to  show  briefly 
what  our  goal  is,  and  how  we  are  going 
in  various  ways  toward  it. 

Extent  and  Distrihution 
of  Work 

Within  the  District  of  North  Texas, 
an  area  of  71,492  square  miles,  there  are 
two  parishes  of  about  140  communicants 
each,  and  27  missions.  In  three  of  the 
missions  there  are  resident  clergy,  who 
minister  there  and  in  neighboring  towns. 
(Anything  within  100  miles  is  generally 
considered  to  be  in  the  neighborhood.) 
Tn  such  groups  of  towns  steady,  ag- 
gressive, efficient  work  is  being  done  by 
loyal  and  devoted  priests,  and  the  condi- 
tions are  largely  such  as  obtain  in  most 
organized  missions  in  the  country. 

The  other  towns  are  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  two  general  missionaries.  The 
Kev.  Edwin  Weary  is  the  senior,  and  in 
many  places  was  the  pioneer  of  our 
Church.  He  has  charge  now  of  the  Pan- 
handle division  of  the  district  and  is  do- 
ing a  larger  work  than  that  in  the  south- 
em  division.  Perhaps  some  day  he  will 
tell  the  readers  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions about  the  "cathedral  tent,"  and 
other  interesting  phases  of  his  work 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  feels  con- 
strained to  confine  himself  chiefiy  to  an 
account  of  the  work  in  his  own  field — 
the  southern  division. 
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He  visits  regularly  once  a  month 
.•^::cven  towns,  making  the  trip  to  two 
every  Sunday,  and  to  the  remaining 
three  on  week-days.  Two  services  are 
generally  held  in  each  place  at  each 
visitation.  All  the  towns  are  situated  on 
railway  lines,  so  that  buggy  travel  is  not 
necessary  except  for  pastoral  calls.  In- 
deed no  form  of  conveyance  is  practi- 
cable except  the  railroads,  because  the 
two  towns  served  on  the  same  Sunday 
are  sometimes  forty,  sometimes  sixty, 
and  in  one  instance  eighty  miles  apart. 

Need  for  the  Church 

The  need  for  the  Church  to  prosecute 
its  mission  here  can  be  partially  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  following  table.  Partial- 
ly, we  say,  because  it  shows  only  the 
towns  where  the  work  is  being  attempted, 
and  does  not  take  account  of  the  many 
smaller  towns,  aggregating  quite  as  many 
nr  more  residents,  with  a  small  number 
of  our  Churchmen. 


Towns  visited  Baptized  Confirmed 

monthly.      Population.  members,  members. 

Albany    1,500  28  21 

Baird    1,700  41  18 

Ballinger  ,  3,500  32  27 

Coleman    3,000  26  21 

Hamlin    2,500  12  6 

Haskell    2.500  15  12 

Seymour    2,000  8  2 

Snyder    2,500  25  17 

Spur   1,000  20  10 

Stamford    4,000  12  10 

Sweetwater   . .  .  6,000  20  15 


30,200  239  159 

There  are  practically  no  Negroes  in 

this  section,  and  very  few  foreigners  of 
Latin  or  Slavonic  countries.  Therefore 
consider!  30,000  Anglo-Saxon  Americans 
and  only  159  of  them  who  know  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  the  full-rounded 
truth  of  Christ  as  our  Church  teaches  it, 
and  who  have  found  the  consolation  and 
strength  of  the  sacraments  administered 
by  her. 

A  number  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tions have  large  memberships  and  are  do- 
ing a  great  work  in  developing  the 
morals  and  spirituality  of  this  country. 
Their  pastors  are  uniformly  kind  and 
generous  to  us,  and  manifest  generally  a 
confidence  in  the  merit  and  value  of  the 


North  Texas  j 

influence  and  teaching  of  what  many  of 
them  term  the  Mother  Church.  Hence 
it  were  worse  than  folly  to  believe  that 
their  presence  and  earnest  work  relieves 
our  Communion  of  its  obligation  to  these  \ 
people. 

One  sad  feature  of  the  work  is  the  ^ 
encountering  of  many  men  and  women, 
some  deep  set  in  sin  and  shame,  who 
have  grown  up  under  systems  that  pro- 
vide for  one's  choosing  for  himself  "a 
church."     They  have  chosen   too  fre- 
quently what  they  denominate,  with  a 
pathetic  attempt  to  appear  satisfied  with 
their  choice,  "the  big  church" — meaning  , 
the  company  of  those  who  acknowledge  \ 
themselves  bound  by  no  covenant  rela-  : 
tionship  with  God,  and  who  seem  to  be 
content  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

^ome  Achievements 

The  little  band  of  Churchmen  in  the  I 
eleven  towns  under  the  writer's  care 
have  accomplished  some  interesting  and 
very  promising  things,  many  of  them 
achieved  while  the  field  was  still  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Dallas,  i 

The    mission    at    Snyder    might   be  I 
called  the  Church   of   the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment, and  has  a  lesson  for  many  I 
parents  who  might  learn.    It  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  efforts  of  a  father  and 
mother  of  eight  children,  when  the  par- 
ents found  that  their  growing  boys  were 
going  with  the  other  young  people  of  the 
community  to  enjoy  the  incantations  of 
a  free-lance  revivalist,  whose  chief  pleas-  , 
ure  seemed  to  be  to  denounce  the  Church  !|i 
of  our  fathers.    One  sermon  of  this  sen-' 
sationalist  caused  the  organization  of*  ! 
the  congregation.    Two  families  and  a 
few  loyal  young  unmarried  men  and 
women,  with  the  assistance  of  Church  ! 
friends  out  of  town  and  business  friends 
at  home,  built  and  paid  for  the  church 
within  a  year,  and  it  has  since  become 
the  abode  of  many  who  value  the  old 
paths  and  believe  that  a  child  should  be  | 
brought  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  j 
not  make  his  way  of  life  after  he  has  j 
grown.  I 

Sweetwater  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
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I  ising  little  cities  in  the  West.  Pared 
I  streets,  electric  lights,  modern  office 
i  buildings,  splendid  schools,  bountiful 
water,  three  railways  and  incipient 
manufactories  indicate  its  rapid  develop- 
ment. There  we  have  a  lot — of  ground. 
Would  that  we  had  a  lot  of  members ! 
i  However,  the  sixteen  communicants  we 
have  are  workers.  Lacking  a  church 
building,  they  have  provided  a  churchly 
furnishing  for  a  corner  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Lodge  room  for  each  service,  the 
lodge  having  graciously  tendered  us  their 
i  well-equipped  hall.  The  stands  from  the 
officers'  stations  are  transformed  into 
temporary  altar,  font,  lectern  and  pulpit. 
I  Full  altar  ornaments  are  soon  to  be  se- 
!  cured.  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Washing- 
Iton,  D.  C,  and  Christ  Church,  Temple, 
5  Tex.,  have  manifested  special  interest  in 
this  work,  and  have  provided  and  prom- 
i  ised  valuable  assistance. 

Spur  is  another  new  town,  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  half-million-acre  ranch. 
There  we  have  thus  far  been  using  the 
Methodist  tabernacle  or  Presbyterian 
church,  but  we  own  a  choice  lot,  donated 
by  the  townsite  company,  and  are  plan- 


ning now  to  buy  a  small  school-house, 
move,  remodel  and  furnish  it  as  a  chapel 
with  funds  pledged  in  part  by  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese  of  Dallas, 
and  in  part  by  the  local  citizens.  The 
town  is  only  two  years  old,  claims  1,500 
population,  and  is  as  modern  as  the 
suburb  of  an  eastern  city.  Kanch  peo- 
ple of  the  community  drive  in  seven  and 
twelve  miles  for  services. 

Ballinger  is  another  place  whose 
church  means  something  to  the  people 
in  the  country.  One  couple  drive  six- 
teen miles  each  way  for  every  service. 
A  family  in  town  have,  at  no  little 
trouble  and  expense,  converted  their  home 
into  a  chapel  once  a  month  for  the 
past  half  year;  but  the  congregation  have 
now  let  the  contract  for  a  little  church, 
in  which  they  expect  to  have  Easter  ser- 
vices. For  $1,400  they  are  going  to  have 
a  strong,  thoroughly  churchly  little 
building,  equipped  for  Sunday-school 
work,  and  occupying  one  of  the  best  loca- 
tions in  the  town — lots  for  which  the 
members  paid  $700. 

The  church  at  Baird — a  cosy  little 
town  nestling  among  the  hills  of  Calla- 
han County — is  an  evidence  that  the 
Church  is  not  without  the  power  of  re- 
vival. A  storm  several  years  ago  had 
damaged  the  building,  and  removals  had 
depleted  the  membership  beyond  the  abil- 
ity   of    irregular    services   to  recruit. 


1 
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A  temporary  sanctuary  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Sweetwater 
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Itinerating  in  North  Texas 


Things  looked  rather  discouraging  six 
months  ago;  but  not  so  now.  A  num- 
ber of  young  people,  mostly  from  Vir- 
ginia Church  families,  had  grown  up 
during  the  lapse,  doing  little  in  or  for 
the  Church  because  the  Church  was  do- 
ing little  or  nothing  itself.  But  one 
Saturday  afternoon  twenty-five  of  them 
got  together,  with  some  of  the  grown- 
ups. They  cleaned  and  repaired  the 
church  from  its  steeple,  garlanded  in 
melancholy  festoons  of  birds'  nests,  to  the 
outer  fence  of  many  missing  pickets; 
washing  windows,  polishing  furniture, 
trimming  trees  and  digging  up  cactus. 
Two  hours'  work  was  followed  by  a  re- 
freshing picnic  lunch  served  on  the  lawn 
by  the  guild.  Then  just  as  the  "clean- 
up party"  was  dispersing  there  came  one 
of  those  sudden  Texas  ^'Northers"  with 
a  drop  of  40  degrees  of  temperature  with- 
in a  few  minutes,  and  a  wind  which  in- 
deed "bloweth  where  it  listeth."  Erom 
that  time  the  old  church  has  had  new 
life,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
before  summer  comes  the  majority  of 
those  who  offered  for  the  ready  service 
of  Martha  will  be  ready  for  Mary's  bet- 
ter part. 

Stamford,  the  missionary's  head- 
quarters, is  another  new  and  thoroughly 
modern  town.  Four  thousand  people 
and  ten  of  them  Churchmen  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  who  seek  to  apply  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  the  com- 
munity the  remedy  of  the  Christian  life 


Some  friends  and  faithful  helpers  of  a  Texas 
missionary 


that  is  engendered  and  sustained  by  bap- 
tism,   confirmation    and    Holy    Com-  | 
munion  as  the  expressions  of  faith  and 
objective  means  of  the  grace  of  the  Scrip- 
tures !    There  is  a  great  future  here  for 
both  town  and  Church.    Here  also  we  ^ 
have  a  choice  location,  donated  by  the  1 
townsite  company.   There  is  a  constant- 
ly increasing  building  fund  to  be  used 
ultimately  for  a  building  similar  to  that 
at    Ballinger.     Temporarily    we  have 
rented  the   Central  Christian  Church, 
where  our  "fourth  Sunday  night"  ser- 
vices give  opportunity  to  scores  of  peo- 
ple to  worship  with  their  own  hearts  and 
lips  and  to  hear  the  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  this  Church  has  received  it.   This  j 
place  has  the  unusual  proportion  of  eight  j 
working  and  contributing  men  to  two 
active  women  communicants.   The  week-  1 
ly  income  through  the  duplex  envelopes 
is  80  cents  for  general  Church  purposes 
and  $4.80  for  local  expense.  Everybody 
subscribes  and  pays.    It  is  not  a  "Pay- 
as-you-enter,"  but  strictly  a  "Pay-as-you-  i 
go"  outfit. 

Time  and  space  fail  us  to  tell  of  Cole-  I 
man  and  Albany  and  Haskell  and  Sey-  I 
mour,  and  the  faithful  work  of  the  little  j 
flocks  there.    But  ii^  them,  as  in  the  j 
others,  the  sick  are  being  visited,  the 
hungry  fed,  the  poor  having  the  Gospel  | 
preached  to  them,  and  the  dead  are  be- 
ing buried  with  the  certain  hope  that 
they  shall  be  raised  by  the  Christ  whose 
presence  we  are  trying  to  reveal. 


TWO  TREASURERS  BUT  NO 
CONFUSION 

WHEHE  the  duplex  envelope  is  in- 
troduced, the  amount  which  has 
been  previously  subscribed  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses   of  the   congregation  is 
placed  in  one  end  of  the  envelope  and 
the  amount  subscribed  on  the  weekly 
basis  for  missions  in  the  other  end  of  the  j 
envelope.  | 
The  envelopes  are  perforated  through  j 
the  centre  and  can  readily  be  torn  apart 
immediately  after  each  service,  one  end  j 
being  given  to  each  of  the  treasurers.  [ 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


j  The  wife  of  the  president  of  Boone  University 
j    writes  from  Wuchang  on  February  12th : 

IT  has  been  a  sad  time  the  last  few 
months — a  cruel  time.  Eight  hundred 
Manchus,   men,   women   and  children, 
were  massacred  here  in  Wuchang  during 
the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.   That  was  before  we  left  the  city. 
I  Things  in  the  three  cities  are  perfectly 
I  quiet  now;  the  city  gates  of  Wuchang 
are  still  guarded  and  passports  re(5[uired 
to  get  in  and  out,  though  these  regula- 
tions have  been  somewhat  less  strict  the 
last  few  days.    Four  weeks  ago  we  came 
I  back  to  our  home,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  thankful  we  were  to  have  a  home  to 
come  to.    We  spent  a  few  days  here  in 
Christmas  Week  during  the  armistice, 
and  felt  that  probably  that  was  the  last 
we  should  see  of  it.    Had  the  city  been 
[bombarded  our  mission  compound  would 
I  certainly  have  been  destroyed.    Now  we 
I  are  again  hearing  the  sound  of  voices  on 
I  the  streets ;  the  pedlars  go  their  rounds 
j  as  usual,  and  the  watchman  beats  his 
I  gong  as  of  old.    A  silent  city  seems 
;  frightful. 

The  college  is  to  reopen  March  7th, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  a  'good  muster. 
I  So  many  well-to-do  families  have  lost 
(  their  all,  that  there  will  no  doubt  be 
I  many  youths  who  will  have  to  give  up 
j  study  and  find  work  of  some  kind. 

I  *  ♦ 

I  * 

Deaconess  Bertha  Sabine,  who  went  to  Alaska 
in  1894,  knows  well  the  "before  and  after" 
of  life  at  Anvik.  This  letter  gives  just  a 
hint  of  some  of  the  changes  she  has  seen : 

YEARS  ago,  as  I  used  to  crawl  into 
the  underground  houses  and  see  a 
man  sitting  on  the  mud  floor,  eating  out 
!  of  a  wooden  bowl  the  fish  his  wife  had 
boiled  in  the  big  black  kettle  over  a  fire 
1  of  sticks,  it  looked  so  selfish  and  solitary, 
'  for  she,  poor  soul,  ate  what  he  left,  and 
I  the  children  picked  up  or  stole,  or  the 
i  older  ones  forced  the  little  one's  portion 
I  away — to  satisfy  their  own  hunger. 

Last  week  as  I  made  my  rounds  among 
I  the  cabins,  I  happened  to  go  earlier  than 
usual  in  the  day,  and  I  just  struck  the 


mid-day  meal  hour.  In  house  after  house 
I  saw  tables  neatly  set,  with  oilcloth 
covers,  plates  with  steaming  food  from 
the  cookstove,  cups,  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  at  each  place,  mother,  father  and 
children  gathered  round,  or  just  about  to 
sit  down  together.  I  did  not  intrude 
upon  the  family  meal,  but,  greeting 
them,  passed  on  to  a  similar  scene  in  the 
next  house. 

The  children  no  longer  in  dirty  rags 
and  uncombed  hair,  hiding  behind  their 
elders,  but  are  comfortably  dressed. 
They  smile  their  welcome  or  come  run- 
ning with  outstretched  hands  to  greet 
me.  I  used  to  reward  clean  hands  with 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  it  was  funny  to  see 
them  rubbing  the  dirt  off  on  their 
parkies;  nowadays  they  are  clean 
enough  for  the  little  finger  plays  for 
which  I  take  them  into  my  own. 

In  a  village  cabin  lives  a  young  man 
with  his  father.  He  has  always  been  a 
cripple,  but  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
scholars  from  his  early  boyhood.  Mr. 
Chapman  had  the  use  of  his  commodious 
room  for  his  night  school  last  winter,  so 
I  borrowed  it,  and  from  the  chart-arm  he 
hung  the  roll  of  Scripture  pictures.  One 
day,  lately,  I  gathered  six  young 
mothers  and  girls  and  ten  little  girls, 
and  we  said  the  Creed  and  Lord's 
Prayer  together  in  Indian  and  then  in 
English.  I  told  some  of  the  old  stories 
of  which  they  never  tire,  either  in  the 
village  or  schoolhouse,  one  and  another 
translating  them  so  the  children  could 
understand  too.  I  left  the  pictures 
hanging  and  found  later  that  my  host 
turned  them  over  and  told  the  stories  to 
anyone  who  cared  to  listen,  specially  his 
father,  who  often  asks  for  them,  and  he, 
the  narrator,  can  read  them  in  English 
for  himself. 

I  cannot  photograph  Mr.  Chapman's 
weekly  missionary  meeting  for  the  chil- 
dren, nor  any  of  the  other  various  mis- 
sion groups  in  which  they  take  part,  but 
if  I  could,  no  one  would  fail  to  see  that 
a  mission  school  is  well  worth  while. 
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Our  Letter  Box 


An  Interested  Churchwoman  sends  the  follow- 
ing account  of  her  recent  visit  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth's School,  South  Dakota; 

THE  opportunity  for  a  visit  to  St. 
Elizabeth's  School  was  one  not  to 
be  lightly  foregone,  and  a  cold  Feb- 
ruary afternoon  saw  me  gratefully 
alighting  at  its  hospitable  door.  The 
warm  welcome  I  received  from  Dea- 
coness Baker  and  her  staff  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 
In  a  little  while  bright-faced,  happy- 
looking  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  all  of  whom  were  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  the  first  visitor  of  the 
present  school  year. 

Then  came  Evening  Prayer,  when  the 
voices  of  even  the  youngest  were  heard 
in  the  General  Confession,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Kesponses,  and  the  singing 
of  the  Magnificat.  I  afterward  learned 
that  the  Church  service  is  carefully 
memorized  by  all  the  children,  even  those 
who  cannot  read,  before  the  study  of  the 
Catechism  is  begun. 

After  supper,  this  being  Monday  even- 
ing, those  who  had  mastered  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Church  Catechism  came 
in  to  recite  it  to  "Deaconess."  When 
the  whole  has  been  perfectly  recited  an 
English  New  Testament  is  awarded  the 
child.  Twenty-three  of  these  have  been 
won,  the  presentation  being  made  at 
prayers  the  next  morning.  On  Sunday 
mornings  the  whole  school  recites  the 
Catechism  in  concert. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  was  called  into 
the  boys'  sitting-room  to  see  a  class  in 
basket-weaving  at  work.  And  so  it  was 
all  through  the  week.  Each  hour 
brought  with  it  some  matter  of  interest. 
The  school-room  instruction  is  carried  on 
according  to  the  best  and  most  modern 
methods  of  pedagogy.  The  housework 
is  wisely  arranged  and  carefully  super- 
intended, even  the  seven-year-olds  being 
given  tasks  proportionate  to  their 
strength.  The  discipline  is  firm  and  im- 
partial, and  the  children  are  evidently 
happy  and  contented.  Careful  attention 
is  paid  to  their  health,  which  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  standard. 

The  ideals  set  before  these  boys  and 
girls  are  those  of  promptness,  thorough, 


faithful  work,  unquestioning  obedience, 
simple  goodness,  and  reverence. 

Sunday  brought  experiences  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  service  and  sermon 
in  the  Dakota  tongue,  familiar  hymns 
heartily  sung  in  the  same  language,  and, 
above  all,  the  Holy  Communion,  cele- 
brated by  an  Indian  priest  and  received  | 
by  nearly  a  hundred  Indian  communi-  | 
cants — these  were  things  to  make  one 
realize,  as  nothing  else  could,  that  "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  all  the 

earth."  *  « 

« 

Dean  Matthews,  of  the  cathedral  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  sends  the  following  inspiring  letter : 

1HAVE  tried  to  tell  something  of  the 
story  of  our  wonderful  opportunity 
in  China,  so  powerfully  presented  at  the  I 
Board  meeting  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Lit-  I 
tell,  with  the  result  that  I  have  just  re-  | 
ceived  the  enclosed  letter  and  cheque  for  | 
$1,000   from   Mother   Eva   Mary,  the 
Superior    of    our    Sisterhood    of   the  [ 
Transfiguration.     You    will   see   that  j 
these  consecrated  women  have  taken  this  | 
sum — ^large  to  them,  you  may  be  sure — 
out  of  their  not  too  adequate  endow-  | 
ment  (the  aggregate  of  the  private  for- 
tunes of  a  few  of  the  Sisters  who  had 
some  means — most  of  them  have  not  j 
any)  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  | 
share  in  this  great  enterprise.  When 
they  spoke  to  me  of  their  regret  at  do-  j 
ing    so    little  for  the    cause   of   the  1 
Church's  mission,  I  pointed  out  to  them  j 
that   they   are   educating   and   saving  ! 
girls  from  Alaska  (Indians  and  mixed  1 
blood),  from  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  from  the  slums  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   But  they  feel  the  divine  fire. 

If 

OUR  attention  is  called  to  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  Children's 
Number,  whereby,  on  page  96,  the  first 
column,  Eastern  Oklahoma  is  said  to 
rank  fifth  on  the  list  of  the  children's  j 
offering.  It  should  be  Eastern  Oregon, 
as  is  shown  in  the  next  column  where 
all  the  names  are  given.  : 


THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 


FOUR  MONTANA  CONGRE- 
GATIONS BECOME  SELF- 
SUPPORTING 

AT  its  convention  in  Missoula  in 
June,  1911,  the  Diocese  of  Mon- 
Itana  formally  adopted  the  plans  recom- 
j  mended  by  the  Board  of  Missions  as  the 
policy  for  the  whole  diocese.  Since  then 
a  diocesan  committee  composed  of  both 
clergy  and  laity  has  done  some  efficient 
work  in  carrying  the  missionary  message 
to  all  the  parishes,  and  even  some  of  the 
[small  missions  of  the  diocese.  The  work 
of  the  committee  has  been  made  all  the 
more  effective  by  the  splendid  service  of 
lArchdeacon  Hooker,  who  has  been  able 
to  give  much  time  in  assisting  the  paro- 
chial clergy  to  organize  congregational 
missionary  committees  and  in  starting 
them  to  work  on  the  canvass.  In  some 
places  where  there  has  been  no  resident 
clergyman  or  where  it  was  not  possible 
to  organize  a  committee,  the  archdeacon 
himself  has  made  the  canvass.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Board  of  Missions  has  supplied 
duplex  envelopes  to  twenty- two  of  Mon- 
[tana's  sixty-five  congregations. 
I  Writing  in  his  journal  for  February, 
Bishop  Brewer  says:  "I  was  astonished 
to  receive  a  petition  from  St.  James's 
Mission,  Lewistown,  asking  my  canoni- 
cal consent  to  the  organization  of  a  par- 
ish there.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Hooker  was 
Ithere  making  the  every-member  canvass. 
K  knew  also  that  he  hoped  to  make  the 
mission  self-supporting.  But  I  had  no 
[idea  that  it  could  be  done  so  quickly. 
'Ft  almost  took  my  breath  away.  Of 
j30urse,  I  was  ready  to  give  my  consent, 
I  md  thank  God  that  I  had  the  privilege 

|)f  doing  it.  That  will  make  four  mis- 
sions to  become  self-supporting,  in  one 
j^ear.  I  hope  they  will  all  be  organized 
nto  parishes  before  convention.  This  is 
f'he  result  of  the  every-member  canvass, 
md  of  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the 
iian  who  is  making  it.    But  the  vestry 


committees  and  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponding to  his  efforts  deserve  and  must 
have  their  praise  for  their  share  in  the 
good  work." 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  add  to  the  list  of 
good  things  accomplished  by  the  personal 
canvass  and  the  weekly  offering,  the  as- 
surance that  it  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  enabling  a  mission  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  parish. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  every- 
member  canvass  in  the  Diocese  of  Mon- 
tana has  been  the  large  percentage  of 
subscribers  who  have  made  a  weekly  sub- 
scription for  missions.  It  runs  from 
about  94  per  cent,  up  to  100  per  cent,  in 
many  places.  In  a  few  places  it  may  be 
a  little  lower.  But  in  several  places  not 
more  than  one  or  two  persons  have  re- 
fused to  give  something  on  the  mission- 
ary side  of  the  envelopes. 

If 

^^OLD  TRINITY"  AND  THE 
FORWARD  MOVEMENT 

TRINITY  PAEISH,  New  York,  has 
adopted  the  Forward  Movement 
plans  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. The  every-member  canvass  is 
now  under  way,  and  the  weekly  offering 
through  the  duplex  envelope  is  to  be  used 
in  the  parish  church  as  well  as  in  the 
eight  chapel  congregations. 

Before  this  radical  step  was  taken,  the 
plans  were  carefully  studied,  first  by 
the  rector  and  the  vicars  of  the  parish, 
and  then  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  clergy  with  three  laymen  from  each 
of  the  congregations.  On  February  23d, 
the  final  meeting  preparatory  to  the  work 
of  the  canvass  was  held  in  St.  Agnes's 
parish  house.  About  two  hundred  men 
representing  all  the  congregations  were 
present.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  who 
presided,  said  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  especially  to  consider  the  spirit- 
ual significance  of  the  step  they  were 
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The  Forward  Movement 


about  to  take.  The  advantages  of  the 
every-member  canvass  and  the  weekly 
offering  through  the  duplex  envelope  had 
been  duly  considered  and  conceded. 

Bishop  Greer  spoke  of  the  Church  as 
really  finding  itself  in  its  missionary  en- 
terprise, and  saving  itself  by  giving  it- 
self away.  After  outlining  the  scope  of 
the  Church's  work,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  had  outrun  the  income  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  he  asked,  What  is  the  remedy? 
Should  the  Board  retrench,  or  should 
it  recall  some  of  its  missionaries?  Not 
at  all!  Larger  need  must  be  met  with 
larger  effort.  The  Church  needs  more 
"apostles  of  accomplishment."  He  felt 
that  the  men  of  Trinity  parish  would 
show  that  they  were  such  apostles.  For 
himself,  he  proposed  in  his  diocesan  work 
to  let  all  minor  matters  run  on  the  side- 
track, in  order  that  the  "Missionary 
Limited  Express"  might  have  the  right 
of  way. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harding,  department 
secretary,  spoke  of  the  educational  value 
of  weekly  giving.  Mr.  John  W.  Wood 
spoke  of  the  spiritual  power  which  may 
come  from  using  money  as  an  expression 
of  one's  personality.  Judge  Vernon  M. 
Davis,  Mr.  E.  R.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  J. 
Adam  Brown,  voiced  their  conviction 
that  the  laymen  present  and  the  others 
whom  they  hoped  to  associate  with  them, 
could  easily  carry  the  plans  outlined  by 
the  rector  and  the  clergy  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion. 

Dr.  Manning,  in  closing  the  meeting, 
declared  that  nothing,  since  he  became 
rector  of  the  parish,  had  given  him  so 
much  encouragement  as  that  gathering 
of  men.  Some  people  had  intimated 
that  the  methods  proposed  were  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  "dignity  of  Trinity 
parish."  With  such  a  suggestion  he  had 
little  sympathy.  What  is  there  dignified 
in  sitting  still  and  watching  others  forge 
ahead  through  the  use  of  better  methods  ? 
"Let  us  go  out,"  he  said,  "to  carry  the 
missionary  message  and  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  missionary  offering  week 
by  week  to  every  communicant.  It  may 
not  always  be  pleasant  or  easy  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose,  but  we  will  win." 


A  QUESTION  ABOUT  THE 
EVERY-MEMBER  CANVASS  i 

IN  making  the  canvass  of  the  congre-l 
gation  both  for  parochial  support  and ' 

for  missionary  offerings,  some  people 
have  said  that  they  would  give  a  certain 
amount  each  week  and  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  used  for  parish  support 
or  for  missions,  but  would  leave  it  tos 
the  canvassers  to  decide  how  it  should  bei 
divided.  Is  this  a  desirable  arrangement, 
and  if  so,  how  should  the  canvasser  di- 
vide the  amount? 

If  people  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  systematically  in  thej 
past  express  their  willingness  to  give  a 
certain  sum  each  week,  leaving  it  to  the 
rector  or  canvasser  to  decide  how  muchi 
shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  par- 
ish and  how  much  for  missions,  it  is  besti 
to  let  them  have  their  way.  Every  effort 
should  be  made,  however,  "to  persuade 
such  people  to  give  for  the  two  objects 
intelligently  and  as  a  result  of  their  own 
convictions  rather  than  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decision  on  others.  ! 

The  purpose  of  the  canvass  is  not 
merely  to  increase  the  number  of  givers 
and  the  amount  given,  but  to  enlist  peo- 
ple in  conscious  and  intelligent  co- 
operation in  the  Church's  work  within, 
the  parish  and  beyond.  This  end  can^ 
not  be  secured  if  any  individual  thinks 
it  too  much  trouble  to  decide  how  hii, 
gift  shall  be  distributed.  At  the  sain| 
time  it  is  not  wise  to  refuse  to  accept} 
the  responsibility.  Sometimes  full  ac[ 
ceptance  of  responsibility  can  be  avoide( 
by  suggesting  that  the  proposed  amoun 
be  equally  divided  or  that  it  be  divider 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  for  th( 
parish  and  one  part  for  missions.  Some 
times  an  increased  gift  can  be  securet 
by  indicating  the  suggested  division  ani; 
then  saying:  "Possibly  next  year  yoil 
would  like  to  give  to  the  parish  and  t' 
missionary  work,  each,  the  amount  yoi 
are  now  giving  to  both." 

When  people  are  not  sufficiently  in 
formed  to  care  how  their  money  is  di 
vided,  it  will  be  advisable  to  send  din 
ing  the  year  occasional  copies  of  Th 
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Spirit  of  Missions,  missionary  leaflets, 
the  parish  year  book  or  the  parish  paper, 
in  order  that  such  persons  may  have 
some  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
/judgment  of  their  own  when  the  next 
canvass  is  made. 

RESULTS 

THE  Forward  Movement  plans  are 
admirably  adapted  to  parishes  of 
moderate  size  in  small  towns.  Here  is  a 
statement  from  the  rector  of  such  a  par- 
ish in  an  eastern  diocese: 

"A  committee  of  five  and  myself  made 
m  every-member  canvass  of  the  parish 
ast  week,  and  the  results  promise  to  be 
7ery  gratifying.  The  envelopes  are  to 
bommence  on  Sunday  next.  The  people 
iiave  welcomed  the  system  in  a  most  en- 
jouraging  way.  Though  it  is  too  soon  to 
)oint  to  any  definite  results,  so  far  as  the 
ictual  giving  of  money  for  missions  is 
joncerned,  yet  the  following  facts  and 
igures  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

"Last  year,  in  the  Christmas  and 
faster  offerings  for  missions,  the  congre- 
gation gave  $64.16  toward  the  apportion- 
jaent  of  $120.  This  was  supplemented  a 
ittle  from  another  source.  Under  the 
kew  system,  they  have  pledged  them- 
elves  for  $227  a  year,  over  3V2  times  as 
Quch.  The  treasurer  informs  me  also 
hat  the  canvass  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
rease  in  pledges  toward  parochial  ex- 
tenses  of  42  per  cent.'* 

H 

A  COMMITTEE  of  fourteen  men  re- 
f\  cently  made  a  canvass  of  the  275 
lommunicants  of  a  Chicago  parish.  One 
liundred  and  nine  persons  were  secured 
s  regular  subscribers  on  the  weekly 
asis  for  parochial  expenses,  and  eighty- 
|ne  for  missions.  The  result  has  been 
in  entire  change  in  the  methods  and 
Ipirit  of  the  parish.  For  fifteen  years 
tiere  has  been  no  regular  system  of 
'arochial  finance.  A  few  liberal-hearted 
eople  were  called  upon  to  meet  all  obli- 
ations.  The  rector's  salary  was  always 
lehind,  and  no  money  was  sent  out  of 
|ae  parish.    Even  diocesan  assessments 


were  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the  par- 
ish had  not  been  represented  in  the 
diocesan  convention  for  nearly  a  decade. 
This  year  the  parish  expects  to  provide 
all  its  local  expenses  without  difficulty; 
all  diocesan  obligationo  will  be  met,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  and  the  con- 
gregation will  make  an  offering  for  gen- 
.eral  missions.  Heretofore  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  has  been  the  only  agency 
through  which  any  gifts  have  been  made. 
The  canvass  proved  highly  educational, 
because,  as  the  rector  says:  "Live  men 
presented  a  live  topic  and  awakened  a 
lively  interest."  Interest  has  been  awak- 
ened and  deepened  in  the  work  of  the 
parish  and  of  the  Church  at  large,  and 
an  unfortunate  self-centred  parochialism 
has  been  broken  up. 

If 

THE  duplex  envelope  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  Ascension  parish, 
Washington,  for  three  months.  Nearly 
300  regular  weekly  subscribers  have  been 
secured  and  many  more  are  in  prospect. 
A  missionary  income  of  $2,100  is  al- 
ready assured.  Meanwhile  the  income 
for  parish  support  has  been  considerably 
increased. 

If 

THE  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bal- 
timore, says :  "I  am  thankful  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  now  certain  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  send  the  Board  from  St.  Paul's 
this  year  at  least  $2,000,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  we  sent 
year  before  last,  and  nearly  double  the 
contribution  of  last  year.  The  children 
and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  will  make  a 
good  addition  to  the  above  sum." 

FEOM  a  Kansas  town  comes  the  mes- 
sage :  "We  have  introduced  the  *du- 
plex/  and  instead  of  having  nothing 
pledged  for  missions  have  about  $450." 

f 

ST.  STEPHEN'S,  Lynn,  Mass.,  was 
one  of  the  first  New  England  par- 
ishes to  adopt  the  improved  methods 
suggested  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  The 
first  canvass,  made  about  a  year  ago,  pro- 
duced notable  results.    Recently  a  sec- 
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ond  canvass  was  made  to  reach  those  who 
had  not  been  enlisted  previously.  The 
rector  writes  that  this  second  canvass  has 
resulted  in  "303  new  pledges,  with  a 
yearly  increase  to  missions  of  $861.20, 
and  a  yearly  increase  to  current  expen- 
ses, unasked  for,  of  $449.20.  Forty  men 
engaged  in  the  canvass.  They  came 
back  enthusiastic,  and  I  think  if  I  had 
another  canvass  to  begin  to-morrow  they 
would  undertake  it. 

"These  pledges  from  untapped  re- 
sources of  the  parish,  the  skimmed  milk, 
to  change  the  figure — represent  a  larger 
income  for  missions  than  our  total 
budget  last  year  for  diocesan  and  general 
missions.  I  think  probably  most  of  our 
parishes  have  in  them  greater  riches 
than  we  know.  The  offerings  were  most- 
ly small,  varying  from  1  to  15  cents, 
averaging  perhaps  5  cents.'* 

II 

THE  rector  of  a  Western  Massachu- 
setts parish  which,  as  he  says,  was 
"not  up  on  missions,"  and  was,  there- 
fore, "rather  down  on  missions,"  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  first  six  months  of  his  rec- 
torship in  leading  the  vestry  and  people 
to  adopt  and  install  the  weekly  offering 
plan  of  giving  for  Church  extension  as 
well  as  for  parish  support.  A  canvassing 
committee  of  twenty-five  members  inter- 
viewed 250  people,  securing  165  as  week- 
ly missionary  subscribers,  and  200  as 
weekly  parochial  subscribers.  Among 
the  things  to  be  observed  and  emphasized 
this  clergyman  suggests: 

1.  Preach  a  good,  straightforward, 
business-like  sermon  before  the  canvass. 

2.  Make  full  use  of  parish  paper  or 
circular  to  explain  in  advance. 

3.  Why  not  use  members  of  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  in  part  in  canvass  com- 
mittee?   We  used  them. 

1[ 

COMMENTING  upon  the  weekly  of- 
fering for  missionary  support,  the 
rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  says:  "The  parish  introduced  the 
system  over  a  year  ago,  and  I  think  we 
all  realize  that  we  would  not  go  back  to 
the  old  method.   As  it  is,  our  parish  has 


already  overpaid  its  missionary  appor- 
tionment, and  I  have  still  the  Lenten 
offering  of  the  Sunday-school  to  add  to 
our  total  offering  after  Easter." 

IN  St.  Luke's  Church,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
an  offering  for  missions  is  being 
made  daily  throughout  Lent.  The  rec- 
tor adds:  "Still  we  are  having  the  best 
attendance  known !" 

n 

NO  diocese  in  the  country  has  a  more 
efiicient  missionary  committee  than 
Massachusetts.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
laymen.    During  the  past  year,  vigorous 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  organizing 
congregations  for  systematic  and  general 
missionary   giving.     Seventy-two  mis-  J 
sionary  committees  have  been  organized;  I 
thirty- two  congregations  have  separate  | 
missionary  treasurers;  the  plan  of  week-  ] 
ly  missionary  offerings  has  been  adopted 
in  seventy-six  of  169  possible  congrega-  ! 
tions,  and  twenty- two  others  expect  to  j 
introduce  it  shortly.    An  every-member 
canvass  has  been  made,  or  will  soon  be  | 
made,    in    seventy- two    congregations.  I 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is 
a  busy  lawyer,  announces  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  cease  its  work  until  every 
available  congregation  has  been  brought 
into  line. 

If  I 

The   chairman   of   a   missionary   committee  in 
Chicago  writes : 

AS  a  result  of  that  magnificent  as-  jj 
semblage  at  the  Auditorium  on  the 
14th,  a  few  perforations  have  already 
been  made   in  the  dense  indifference  j 
among  our  laymen,  which  has  been  our  | 
chief  obstacle,  and  more  will  follow.  We 
had    a   parish  meeting  the  following 
Friday  evening,  addressed  by  Mr.  Stir- 
ling and  others,  followed  by  one  by  j 
Bishop   Harding  on   Sunday  evening,  j 
We  have  started  afresh  our  every-mem-  ! 
her  canvass  with  a  reorganized  com- 
mittee, with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
carrying  it  to  a  finish.    We  may  not  be 
able  to  cover  our  apportionment  in  full, 
but  will  surely  pass  any  previous  year's 
contribution. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
Rev.  Arthur  R.  Gray,  Secretary 


WE  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  this  year  with  the 
books  recommended  for 
supplementary  reading.  No 
sooner  did  we  recommend  them,  it 
would  seem,  than  the  publisher  would 
inform  us  that  the  edition  was  exhausted 
and  that  a  new  one  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. Particularly  exasperating  was 
the  case  with  White's  "Apostle  of  the 
Western  Church,"  which  had  been  so 
generally  referred  to.  And  now,  to 
complete  the  disaster,  we  learn  that  Mc- 
Connell's  "History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church"  and  the  Lives  of  Bis'hops 
Tuttle  and  Whipple  can  no  longer  be 
abtained. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  a  difficulty 
next  year,  the  Educational  Secretary 
ihas  addressed  letters  to  all  publis'hers 
whose  books  lie  expects  to  recommend, 
informing  them  that  ihe  will  not  do  so 
mtil  he  receives  a  written  assurance 
;hat,  in  the  event  of  the  present  supply 
•unning  out,  they  will  at  once  bring  out 
new  editions.        «  * 

ANEW  book  of  interest  to  those 
who  follow  South  American  af- 
"airs  is  Robert  Speer's  "Study  of  the 
bouth  American  Republics."  This  will 
presently  be  brought  out  by  the  Stu- 
jlent  Volunteer  Movement. 

*  * 

* 

HE  Central  Committee  on  the 
United  Study  of  Missions  promise 
to  ihave  ready  in  May  "China's  New 
bay,"  by  the  Rev.  I.  T.  Headland, 
rh.D.  The  chapter  headings  sound 
luggestive.  (1)  China's  Break  with  the 
:*ast;  (2)  The  Chinese  Woman;  (3) 
The  Educational  Revolution;  (4)  The 
Chinese  Church;  (5)  Medical  Work; 
16)  The  Printed  Page.  The  same  com- 
jnittee  also  will  publish  at  the  s^ame  time 
Junior  book,  entitled  "The  Young 
l^hina  Hunters."  We  await  these  con- 
Iributions  to  missionary  literature  with 
•nterest.  *  # 

* 

rHE  Educational  Secretary  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  a  few  copies  of 
:^he  Churchman's  Edition  of  "The  Mis- 
ion  Study  Manual."     Every  copy  we 


had  has  gone,  and  we  should  "have  a  few, 

even  if  second-hand,  for  reference. 
«  * 

* 

THE  following,  being  the  composi- 
tion of  one  of  the  Auxiliary  Edu- 
cational Secretaries,  deserves  printing  in 
this  place.  The  author  of  it  travels  all 
over  her  diocese,  establishing  mission 
study  classes  and  training  leaders,  and 
this  leaflet  sets  forth  the  standard  up  to 
which  she  is  trying  to  live.  If  such 
ideals  as  she  sets  could  everywhere  be 
lived  up  to,  we  :  s'hould  soon  'have  a 
wonderful  educational  system: 

"The  office  of  Educational  Secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  is  becoming 
common  in  the  dioceses  of  our  country. 
Its  felt  necessity  is  being  recognized. 

"The  training  of  women  for  conduct- 
ing mission  study  classes  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Forward  Movement  of  the 
Church. 

"In  every  congregation  a  fit  person 
must  be  sought,  found  and  trained  to 
utilize  the  studies  that  are  now  prepared 
for  the  dissemination  of  missionary  in- 
telligence, the  use  of  the  best  methods 
of  missionary  instruction,  the  inspira- 
tion of  missionary  zeal  and  activities. 

"Therefore,  someone  must  go  to  our 
towns  and  cities  to  gather  representa- 
tives from  congregations  and  spend 
days  in  training  them  to  conduct  mis- 
sionary classes  in  said  congregations. 

"This  necessitates  a  missionary  secre- 
tary or  secretaries  for  every  diocese  in 
the  land. 

"One  who  can  give  herself  to  the 
work,  who  will  consult  with  other  Edu- 
cational Secretaries,  utilize  their  experi- 
ence, and  select  and  teach  the  manuals 
and  lessons  prepared  by  Boards  of  Mis- 
sions or  members  of  such  boards,  has  a 
high  calling  and  wide  mission,  in  train- 
ing Christian  women  to  educate  the  ris- 
ing generation  to  become  co-workers 
with  our  Dord  and  Saviour  in  making 
His  ways  known  upon  earth,  His  sav- 
ing health  among  all  nations. 

"No  low  conception  of  the  office  of 
Educational  Secretary  should  be  held 
by  anyone  who  accepts  the  office;  and 
only  through  such  leaders  will  world- 
wide evangelization  be  furthered." 
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A  MISSIONARY  MEETING 
OF  TWO  THOUSAND 
LAYMEN 

THE  question  whether  a  second  con- 
vention of  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
ary Movement  can  be  successfully  held 
in  the  same  city  was  conclusively  an- 
swered recently  at  Eeading,  Pa.  The 
first  gathering  was  held  about  two 
years  ago  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
second  convention  in  January  surpassed 
all  previous  records.  More  than  2,000 
men  attended  the  opening  supper.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  presided,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  M.  J.  Campbell 
White,  and  Colonel  E.  W.  Halford.  De- 
votional meetings  and  surveys  of  the 
mission  field  were  held  in  several  of  the 
city  churches.  At  the  final  session  in 
the  auditorium,  attended  by  about  two 
thousand  delegates,  reports  were  made 
from  the  conferences  of  the  different 
communions  endorsing  the  plans  of  the 
movement  and  agreeing  to  enter  upon  a 
simultaneous  every-member  canvass. 
Fully  half  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion were  from  congregations  that  had 
already  adopted  the  personal  canvass  and 
weekly  offering  plan. 

mi)  I  ' 


THE  International  Missionary  Union 
will  convene  for  its  twenty-ninth 
annual  gathering  at  Clifton  Springs,! 
K  Y.,  May  29th-June  5th,  1912.  Over 
1,500  missionaries  have  attended  these 
meetings  in  the  past.  All  who  have  ever] 
served  as  evangelical  missionaries,  or  arej 
now  under  appointment  as  such,  are  cor-i 
dially  invited  to  join  in  this  conferenoei 
and  union  of  prayer. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Sanitarium  is 
extended  to  all  missionaries,  to  whom  it 
offers  free  entertainment  during  the  con- 
ference. All  persons  interested  in  mis- 
sions are  most  welcome  at  all  sessions, 
and  will  find  ample  and  pleasant  ac- 
commodations in  the  village. 

All  who  expect  to  attend  the  confer-j 
ence,  or  are  interested  in  it,  are  re-j 
quested  to  write  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bostwick,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

IF 

BISHOP  KNIGHT  spent  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  New  Year  on  th£ 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  during  the*! 
time  visited  11  missions,  confirmed  28fi 
persons,  ordained  one  deacon  to  tl* 
priesthood,  and  consecrated  the  churoi 
at  Empire, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  Editor 

(Addrest  correspondence  to  the  Editor,  at  1  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 


TEN  MISSIONARY  STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY   NUMBER  SEVEN 

The  Man  Who  Gave  Up 


Place:   Tokyo,  Japan 
Time  :  1860-1910 
Characters:   Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore  Williams 
Bishop  of  Japan 
Students  and  people  in  Japan 
Source  :   Spirit  of  Missions,  1909-10 


LET  US  look  very  carefully  at  this 
picture.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  give  up  in  or- 
der to  make  other  people  happy.  His 
name  was  Bishop  Williams,  the  first  Bish- 
op of  Japan  and  one  of  the  first  mission- 
aries to  go  to  that  beautiful  country. 
For  many  years  he  lived  in  one  room  in 
a  dormitory  of  St.  Paul's,  Tokyo.  In 
the  TQom  were  n  desk  and  the  neceiiary 


furniture,  but  no  ornaments.  He  never 
seemed  to  have  but  one  suit  of  clothes 
at  a  time,  and  his  shoes  often  looked 
old  and  worn.  Frequently  he  was  found 
working  without  a  fire,  warming  first 
one  hand  and  then  the  other  with  a 
setampo,  a  kind  of  hot-water  bottle. 

By  giving  up  a  great  many  things  that 
would  have  made  him  comfortable  he 
was  able  to  save  much  money.  This 
money  he  used  to  make  people  happy.  He 
helped  to  build  three  churches  in  Japan. 
Sometimes  he  would  visit  the  hospital, 
and  when  he  saw  a  patient  who  was  very 
poor  he  would  slip  some  money  under  a 
fold  of  the  bedclothes,  where  the  patient 
would  find  it  after  he  was  gone.  When 
the  patient  found  it  he  always  knew, 
with  great  joy,  that  it  was  the  bishop 
who  gave  it  to  him. 

As  the  good  bishop  grew  older  in  his 
work  a  new  school  building  was  built, 
and  within  it  three  rooms  on  the  sunny 
side  were  set  apart  for  his  use.  When 
he  found  that  they  were  warm  and 
sunny,  what  do  you  suppose  he  did?  He 
just  gave  up  having  any  fire  at  all.  One 
day  twd  students  came  to  him  and  com- 
plained that  their  rooms  were  too  cold. 
They  said  that  they  would  leave  the 
school  if  they  could  not  have  warm, 
comfortable  rooms.  After  a  moment 
the  bishop  turned  to  them  and  said: 
"The  future  of  the  Church  depends  upon 
her  young  men.  I  am  old  and  of  no  fur- 
ther use.  You  ought  to  have  what  your 
health  needs.  Take  my  rooms  and  I 
will  move  up  into  yours."  You  can  im- 
agine how  the  young  students  went  back 
to  their  cold  rooms  ashamed,  and  de- 
termined to  live  lives  more  like  their 
good  bisliop. 

Af  he  grew  older  he  began  to  feel 
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that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
work  of  a  bishop.  One  day  he  gave  up 
his  high  office  and  took  a  position  as 
one  of  the  mission  workers.  He  did  this 
because  he  felt  that  if  he  gave  up  an- 
other man  would  carry  on  more  success- 
fully' the  work  which  he  so  dearly  loved. 

After  fifty  years  in  Japan,  he  decided 
to  go  back  to  his  old  home  in  Virginia, 
that  he^  might  die  in  his  native  land  and 
among  his  own  people.  ,  His  many 
friends  wanted  to  have  a  public  meeting 
before  he  left  Japan,  so  that  they  could 
say  kind  words  about  him  and  his  work, 
but  he  was  too  modest  and  retiring  to 
consent  to  this.  He  felt  that  he  had 
come  into  Japan  when  no  one  knew  him 
and  where  there  was  no  one  to  welcome 
him.  Throughout  his  life  there  'he  had 
given  mudh  to  the  people  of  Japan,  be- 


cause it  was  his  pleasure  and  his  duty, 
and  now  he  wanted  to  go  out  as  quietly 
as  he  had  come. 

But  if  he  would  not  allow  the  people 
to  say  good  things  about  him  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  he  could  not  prevent  them 
from  standing  silently  in  the  streets  to 
see  him  on  his  way  to  the  steamer  which 
was  to  carry  him  home.  When  Bishop 
Williams  appeared  at  the  rail  of  the  ves- 
sel he  raised  'his  hands  in  blessing.  All 
the  people  on  the  shore  knelt  in  silence, 
and  so  this  great  Christian  missionary 
left  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  for 
whom  he  had  given  up  so  much. 

Whenever  we  read  about  Japan  and 
its  many  churches  and  Christian  people, 
we  want  to  remember  that  they  were 
made  possible  by  Bishop  Williams,  the 
man  who  gave  up. 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 

General  Subject :  "  Twelve  Places  That  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit" 

Lesson  No.  8.    "  A  Visit  to  the  Land  of  Gold " 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  pages  291-96 


The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  appear- 
ing in  The  Spirit  of  Missions  as  fol- 
lows': September,  South  Dakota;  Octo- 
ber, Kearney;  November,  Eastern  Okla- 
homa; December,  Wisoonsin;  January, 
Minnesota;  February,  North  Dakota; 
March,  Oregon;  April,  Sacramento; 
May,  San  Joaquin;  June,  Nevada;  July, 
Utah;  August,  Arizona. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  pur- 
pose and  methods  of  teaching  these  les- 
sons see  the  September  number  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  or  send  to  the 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  NeW;  York  City,  for  pamphlet, 
"Missions  in  the  Sunday-school,"  No.  I. 

Preliminary  Steps 

Read  over  carefully  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Land  of  Gold,"  found  on 
page  291  Oif  this  issue.  In  your  devo- 
tions thank  God  for  the  lives  of  such 
early  pioneer  missionaries  as  the  Rev. 
James  Lloyd  Breck  and  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Pierce.  Ask  God  to  so  help  you  in 
teaching  this  lesson  that  your  class  will 
realize: 


(1)  The  need  of  bringing  the  Church 
to  the  large  numbers  of  rural  people  in 
the  Diocese  of  Sacramento,  thereby  giv- 
ing them  a  truer  idea  of  Christianity. 

(2)  The  need  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Diocese  of  Sacramento  for  the  Church's 
prayers  and  gifts. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  all  of  the  material 
which  is  provided  to  help  the  teachers. 
A  teacher  teaching  the  lesson  once  a 
month  will  find  helpful  material  in  the 
outline  for  a  ten-minute  lesson  each 
Sunday. 

Secure  a  copy  of  "The  Conquest  of 
the  Continent,"  and  read  carefully  pages 
142-153. 

Aim 

With  this  material  in  mind,  formulate 
the  aim  of  the  lesson  in  some  such 
words  as:  /  will  aim  to  show  the  class 
that  the  Land  of  Gold  needs  to-day  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  given  hy  His 
Church.  This  is  only  a  suggested  aim; 
the  particular  needs  of  your  class  may 
prompt  you  to  formulate  your  aim 
differently. 
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Points  of  Contact 

A  most  apparent  point  of  contact  for 
this  lesson  is  the  interest  which  all 
scholars  have  in  gold.  The  methods  of 
mining  and  wasihing  it  can  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. Most  scholars  know  of  the  rush 
to  Alaska  for  gold.  Some  question  like 
"For  what  is  Alaska)  famous?"  will  start 

I the  thought  of  the  class  and  open  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California. 

Another  point  of  contact  might  be 
made  by  putting  a  review  question, 
"Who  was  the  man  who  opened  a  col- 

Ilege  with  one  student?"  The  picture  of 
Mr.  Breck  (see  January  lesson)  might 
be  introduced  and  the  class  asked  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  Mr.  Breck  travelled 
into  California,  and  at  Benicia  planted 
his  third  educational  institution. 

Where   there    is    time,    an  effective 
point  of  contact  can  be  worked  out  by 
I  a  series   of   review   questions  such  as 
[  were  suggested  in  the  February  lesson. 
Do  not  fail  to  use  the  class  map  and 
note  the  various  dioceses  in  the  State  of 
I  California.     (For   this    map   see  The 
Spirit  of   Missions,   September,  1911, 
page  736.) 

I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE  A 
MONTH 

Having  used  one  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact, show  the  picture  of  the  first  church 
in  California.    Instruct   the   class  that 
I  from  this  small  beginning  we  now  have 
i  four  dioceses  in  the  State  of  California, 
i  Show   them   the   map.     Impress  upon 
I  them  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
!  the  Church  in  California  has  only  been 
1  accomplished  by  the  faithful  service  of 
1  many  men.    Show  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Pierce  and  tell  briefly  the  story  of  his 
life.     Emphasize  the   regard  in  which 
I  he  was   held   by   all   classes   of  men. 
i  Sketch  very  briefly  the  condition  in  the 
i  rural  communities  and  the  need  of  the 
i  Church  teaching  a  normal  and  helpful 
1  idea  of  Christianity.    Close  the  lesson 
ji  with  the  Indian  pictures  and  a  brief  ac- 
;  count  of  their  history,  and  of  their  needs 
j  to-day. 

I  The  success  of  a  short,  infrequent  les- 
1  son  like  this  depends  upon  pictures — a 
I  brief  and  vivid  portrayal. 


II 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

For  full  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
general  methods,  do  not  fail  to  read  the 
directions  given  in  Pamphlet  No.  1,  re- 
ferred to  above. 

The  following  outline  provides  ma- 
terial in  four  divisions,  each  division  to 
be  used  one  Sunday  of  thq  month. 
Wlhere  there  are  five  Sundays  in  the 
month,  have  a  general  review  on  the  last 
Sunday.  ;      -  -  • 

THE  OUTLINE 

1.  The  Birth  of  California  i 

Discovery  of  gold. 

The  rus'h  to  California. 

The  first  church. 

The  first  bishop. 

The  dioceses  in  California. 

In  working  out  this  lesson,  centre  em- 
phasis upon  two  points:  The  discovery 
of  gold,  and  the  development  of  the 
Church  life.  Do  not  fail  to  use  the  map. 
Fix  clearly  in  the  scholars'  minds  the 
fact  that  there  are  four  dioceses  in  Cali- 
fornia. Use  the  picture  of  the  old 
church  in  connection  with  this  section. 

2.  Some  of  the  Pioneer  Missionaries 

Review  the  life  of  James  Lloyd  Breck. 
(Find  his  picture  in  January  number.) 

Give  a  complete  story  of  the  life  of 
C.  C.  Pierce.  (For  more  material  see 
page  151  of  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Continent") 

Why  was  he  called  "A  Modern  Saint 
Francis"? 

The  review  of  the  life  of  James  Lloyd 
Breck,  and  the  turning  back  in  the  class 
scrap-book  to  where  his  picture  is 
mounted,  is  an  excellent  opening  for  this 
division.  Follow  it  with  the  life  of  Mr. 
Pierce.  The  missionary  education  of 
our  Sunday-school  scholars  will  be 
greatly  enriched  if  they  can  have  clearly 
fixed  in  mind  the  varying  purposes  and 
methods  of  these  two  pioneer  mission- 
aries. Some  time  should  be  spent  in 
connecting  the  life  of  Mr.  Pierce  with 
the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 

3.  Life  in  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento 

Conditions  found  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. 
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Describe  a  Sunday  in  one  of  the  small 
towns. 

Why  is  Ohristianity  not  accepted? 

How  many  parishes  are  there,  and 
what  are  our  bishop  and  clergy  trying 
to  do? 

Describe  the  summer  chapel  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

The  age  of  the  class  will  cause  this 
section  to  be  variously  treated.  With 
older  scholars  much  emphasis  can  be 
laid  upon  the  wrong  methods  of  teach- 
ing Christianity  in  rural  communities, 
and  its  attendant  vicious  results.  With 
younger  scholars  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  disregard  of  Sunday.  Both 
ages  will  be  interested  in  the  summer 
chapel  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

4.  The  Indians  in  the  Diocese  of  Sacra- 
mento 

Describe  the  early  treatment  of  the 
Indians. 

Give  an  account  of  the  work  that 
Bishop  Moreland  is  trying  to  do  amiong 
them. 

This  section  can  easily  be  made  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathies  of  the  scholars. 
Aim  to  make  them  realize  the  chaotic 


condition  of  California  and  its  effect  | 
upon  the  Indians.  ! 

A  letter  to  Bislhop  Moreland  or  the  I 
Rev.  John  E.  Shea,  in  care  of  the  bish-  \ 
op,  will  no  doubt  bring  an  answer  and  a 
description  of  some  particular  need  in 
accordance    with    the    ability    of  the 
Sunday-school. 

Ill 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

For  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  in  teaching  this  lesson  see  Sunday- 
sdhool  Pamphlet  No.  I,  referred  to 
above.  Connect  the  suggestions  therein 
given  with  the  four  divisions  of  The 
Outline  above. 
Pictures  and  Note-books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  cut  from 
the  lesson  article  and  mounted  in  the 
class  scrap-books.  The  scholars  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  in  other  material, 
such  as'  clippings  and  pictures.  These, 
if  the  class  and  the  teacher  approve, 
should  also  be  mounted  in  the  class 
scrap-book. 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

(The  Editor  welcomes  notes  and  information.) 


The  children  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
"Trinity  Church  in  the  city  of  Boston" 
recently  made  an  offering  of  about  $40 
to  buy  books  for  St.  Hilda's  School,  Wu- 
chang, China,  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  Miss  Grace 
Hutchins,  who  has  been  appointed  to 

work  in  the  District  of  Hankow. 
*  * 
* 

There  is  a  stage-driver  in  Chesterton, 
N.  Y.,  who  not  only  collects  the  fares, 
but  carries  with  him  in  plain  sight  a 
mite-box,  and  seeks  contributions  for  the 
Lenten  offering  from  his  customers. 

In  the  ofiffce  of  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  moving-picture  theatres  in 
New  England  a  mite-box  is  prominent- 
ly displayed  upon  his  desk.  In  a  silent 
way  it  testifies  that  this  manager  has 
larger  interests  than  the  work  to  which 
hej  daily  gives  his  attention. 

• 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the 
North  Dakota  Sheaf:  "We  have  been 


much  pleased  to  comply  with  the  many 
requests  for  a  copy  of  The  Sheaf,  which 
have  been  coming  to  this  office  since 
Lent  began,  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion 
made  to  teachers  and  scholars  making  a 
study  of  the  North  Dakota  Field—the 
subject  of  the  Missionary  Lesson  out- 
lined in  the  February  Spirit  of  Missions. 
These  requests  represent  a  wide  interest 
in  the  series  of  studies  of  missionary 
fields  that  splendid  Church  paper  is  press- 
ing on  the  attention  of  the  Sunday- 
schools.  In  nearly  every  letter  received 
a  nice  word  of  congratulation  for  the 
Banner  School  of  the  American  Church 
has  been  kindly  added  to  the  request  for 
Th^  Sheaf,  Now  let  there  be  no  relaxa- 
tion with  us  of  hard,  consecrated  work 
as  Lent  draws  to  a  close.  We  must 
maintain  our  right  to  the  good  words 
said  of  us!  in  The  Spirit  op  Missions." 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
The  Sheaf  for  his  leadership  in  gather- 
ing the  North  Dakota  offering,  and  his 
co-operation  in  building  up  a  wider  in- 
terest in  the  offering. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

March  12th,  1912 


NINE  of  the  fifteen  members  of 
the   Executive   Committee  at- 
tended   the    regular  monthly 
meeting  at  the  Church  Missions 
House,  on  March  12th.    The  failure  of 
two  members  to  appear  was  accounted 
I  for  by  their  absence  from  the  country. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  King,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board,  made  the  encourag- 
!  ing  statement  that  there  had  been  a 
j  further  gain  in  offerings  during  Febru- 
ary, so  that  the  net  increase  to  March 
1st,  1912,  is  $56,457.34.  This  fact  makes 
it  possible  to  avoid  any  further  im- 
mediate draft  upon  the  Reserve  De- 
posits. During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  amount  received  ap- 
plicable on  the  appropriations  is 
$407,000.  The  amount  which  the  Board 
has  had  to  pay  out  in  order  to  meet  its 
appropriations  is  nearly  $800,000.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  received 
and  the  amount  expended  has  been  pro- 
ivided  for  the  time  being  from  the  Re- 
serve Deposits.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  another  point  of  view,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Board  has  received  less  than  one- third 
of  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions. During  the  remaining  six 
months  to  September  1st,  it,  therefore, 
needs  $1,100,000  in  order  that  the  appro- 
t)riations  of  $1,500,000  may  be  fully 
provided  for. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
a  legacy  of  $15,000  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Worthington,  widow  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Nebraska,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  foreign  and  domestic  missions 
and  for  woman's  work.  He  also  an- 
aounced  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous 
l?ift  of  a  $1,000  bond  to  be  knovm  as  the 
l  *H.  L.  W.  Fund,''  the  income  to  be  used 
I  or  general  missions, 
i  The  Council  of  Advice  reported  the 
inaking  of  various  arrangements  desired 
py  the  missionary  bishops  in  Asheville, 
Bpokane,  West  Texas,  Nebraska,  Porto 
i  lico  and  Cape  Palmas. 


The  Executive  Committee  approved 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Guy  A. 
Jamieson,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
to  be  missionary  at  Yuma,  Arizona, 
provided  for  the  training  of  Miss  L.  F. 
Rinehart,  of  Oklahoma,  who  hopes  next 
year  to  join  the  staff  in  Japan,  and  gave 
permission  to  the  Rev.  Hunter  Lewis 
to  make  a  special  appeal  in  the  amount 
of  $3,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
church  at  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico. 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  state  agricultural 
college,  and  St.  James's  congregation 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
students. 

The  committee  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  of  five 
members  of  the  Board  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  securing  some  basis  for 
the  apportionment  other  than  the  total 
contributions  of  the  dioceses. 

Bishop  Aves  reported  the  purchase  of 
property  in  Mexico  for  the  Dean  Gray 
School. 

The  President  was  requested  to  pre- 
sent to  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  a  proposition  made  by  the 
Swedish  Government  with  regard  to  the 
certification  of  the  canonical  standing 
of  the  Swedish  clergy  in  the  United 
States. 

No  final  decision  was  made  concern- 
ing relations  with  the  Church  in  Haiti. 
The  report  of  the  deputation  appointed 
by  the  Board  has  been  received  and 
will  be  transmitted  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  on  April  11th.  The  hearty  thanks 
of  the  Board  were  extended  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  West  Indies  for  his  gener- 
ous hospitality  and  aid  to  the  depu- 
tation. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  committee 
will  be  held  on  the  10th  instead  of  the 
9th,  the  regular  date,  in  order  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  episcopal  mem- 
bers attending  the  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Bishops. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 


Africa 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
vice on  February  27tih  the  resignation  of 
Mrs,  Patsey  A.  Hardy  as  matron  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  Girls'  School  at 
Cape  Palmas  was  reported,  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Valentine  was  appointed  in  her 
place. 

Alaska 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
vice on  March  19th,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Rowe,  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Beebe  was  accepted,  to 
date  from  March  1st,  Miss  Beebe  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  leave  Valdez  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  her  family. 

Haiti 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Lydia  Bois- 
son,  of  Port-au-Prince,  was  accepted,  to 
date  from  January  1st,  1912. 

Hankow 

Owing  to  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  a  cable,  the  statement  was  made  in 
the  December  number  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  that  Deaconess  Emily  Ridg- 
ley  was  returning  to  this  country  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  that  Deaconess  Ridgley  is 
at  her  post  in  Wuchang  and  doing  ex- 
cellent work. 

Information  has  been  received  from 
Bishop  Roots  that  on  January  25th  the 
following  Chinese  were  ordained  to  the 
diaconate:  C.  C.  Fang,  F.  D.  Haung  and 
C.  S.  Fung. 

Miss  Grace  Hutchins,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  on  February  14th, 
at  the  request  of  Bishop  Roots,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer 
"Manchuria"  on  March  19th. 

Tokyo 

Bishop  McKim  has  sent  the  informa- 
tion that,  on  December  24th,  the  Bishop 
of  Chicago  ordained  Mr.  T.  Sugai  to 
the  diaconate.  He  is  to  return  to 
Tokyo  this  summer. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  McKim,  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Lora  Frances 
Rinehart,  a  member  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Norman,  Okla.,  was  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee  on  March 
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I2th,  subject  to  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  year's  course  in  the  New  York  | 
Training-school  for  Deaconesses.  j 

Mr.  George  Rust  Bedinger,  with  his 
wife  and  son,  left  Yokohama  on  Janu- 
ary 3d;  sailed  from  Southampton  by  the 
steamer  "St.  Louis"  on  March  2d,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  11  th. 

At  the  meeting  of  March'  19th  the 
Council  of  Advice  approved  the  request 
of  Bishop  McKim  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
F.  Upton  should  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  two  years,  from  May  1st, 
for  rest  and  study. 

Wuhu  ! 
In  January,  Bishop  Roots  ordained  toi 
the  diaconate  Mr.  Rankin  H.  H.  Rao. 

MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missioniary  meetings,; 
the  following  list  of  clergy  andi 
other  missionary  workers  avail-i 
able  as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be! 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth! 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

I.  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Jo^ 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  J 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  56(j 
West  157th  Street,  New  York.  \ 

III.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D. 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  cornei 
15th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Wasihington 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  care  of  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  D.D.,  412  Courtlanc 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  BcacorJ 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  I 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  RoUit,  4400  Washbur^ 
Avenue,  Southi  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312 
Topeka,  Kan.  ! 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  G.  Hunting,  P.  O.  Bo: 
289,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Arizona 

Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Atwood,  D.D. 
China 

Hankow  : 

Miss  E.  P.  Barber,  of  Anking. 
Deaconess  Edith  Hart,  of  Hankow. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Littell,  of  Hankow. 
Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  of  Wuchang. 
Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
WuHu: 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lindstrom,  of 
Kiukiang. 

Japan 

Kyoto : 

Rev.  K.  Hayakawa,  of  Osaka. 
Nevada 

Right  Rev.  H.  D.  Robinson,  D.D. 

The  Philippines 

Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves,  of  Baguio. 

Spokane 

i  Right  Rev.  L.  H.  Wells,  D.D. 

Utah 

I   Right  Rev.  F.  S.  Spalding,  D.D. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent  of  the 
American  Church  Institute,  416  Lafay- 
ette Street,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary  of 
^'he  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
Igroes,  416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 
■  Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

5 

IN  a  recent  pastoral  the  Bishop  of 
Iowa  addresses  some  heart-search- 
'  ng  words  to  vestrymen.  They  who 
)ught  to  be  leaders  in  aggressive  work 
ire  sometimes  in  Church  matters  behind 
be  times.  They  are  often  wide-awake 
business  men,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
j  Church  they  are  just  where  their  fathers 
vera.  They  have  brought  up  to  date  all 
hhe  affairs  in  which  they  are  interested 
axcept  their  church  affairs.   No  wonder 


some  parishes  do  not  grow.  The  clergy 
sometimes  become  discouraged  because 
they  meet  positive  opposition  when  try- 
ing to  keep  the  parish  in  touch  with  the 
movements  which  are  quickening  the 
Church.  There  is  only  one  way  to  escape 
from  one's  duty  to  take  a  share  in  these 
movements,  and  that  is  to  leave  the 
Church !  The  Church  as  a  whole  is  grow- 
ing, becoming  more  confident  of  her  mis- 
sion, and  no  priest  or  parish  can  prevent 
the  inflow  of  the  new  spirit.  "Besides," 
demands  the  bishop,  "who  wants  to  be- 
long to  a  dead  Church?  And  the  Church 
that  is  not  advancing,  not  doing  things, 
is  dying;  it  will  soon  be  dead." 

n 

The  Treasurer  gets  many  letters  in  the  course  of 
the  year  which  touch  him  greatly.  From 
none,  perhaps,  has  he  received  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  what  the  Church's  Mission 
means  to  those  at  the  outposts  than  from  the 
following  letter  of  Deaconess'  Carter,  at  her 
lonely  station  in  the  wilderness  of  northern 
Alaska : 

WILL  you  please  draw  $165  from  my 
salary,  and  charge  it  against  my 
account?  This  is  the  amount  of  our 
Christmas  offering  at  St.  John's- in- the- 
Wilderness,  and  it  is  to  be  used  for  Gen- 
eral Missions.  There  is  much  silver 
which  I  have  no  means  of  sending,  un- 
less I  wait  indefinitely  for  some  respons- 
ible person  to  carry  it  to  Tanana,  and 
this,  too,  would  take  it  out  of  the  Koyu- 
kuk,  where  there  is  so  little  currency,  so 
I  do  as  I  did  last  year. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  offering  is  so  much 
less  than  it  was  last  year,  but  the  natives 
have  thus  far  caught  but  little  in  their 
traps,  and  this  fall  there  were  almost  no 
white  fish,  so  the  season  has  not  been  as 
prosperous. 

These  people  understand  that  this  of- 
fering is  to  help  in  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  others,  and  all  are  anxious  that  their 
children  should  have  some  share  in  it. 
Even  the  baby  on  the  mother's  back 
stretches  out  its  tiny  hand  when  the 
mother  speaks,  and  drops  the  coin  it 
holds  so  tightly  into  the  alms  basin — 
and  you  wonder  if  the  Master  sees  and  is 
pleased. 


I 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary 

To  the  Board  of  Mission* 


The  women  of  the  Niobrara  Deanery  of  South  Dakota  are  not 
the  only  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary;  here  is 
the  branch  at  St.  Luke's,  Whirlvnnd,  Okla. 


THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  IN  THE 
NIOBRARA  DEANERY  OF  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

In  this  month,  when  the  choice  of  a  bishop  for  South  Dakota  is  to 
be  made,  we  remind  our  readers  of  a  band  of  earnest  and  loving  helpers 
thQ  new  bishop  will  surely  find  among  the  women  and  girls  of  the  Nio- 
brara Deanery.  Mrs.  Burt,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  served 
in  the  Indian  mission,  and  who  is  the  Secretary  for  this  deanery  branch 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  gives  us  a  picture  of  it  which  should  certain- 
ly cheer  the  heart  of  the  new  bishop  as  he  enters  on  his  work  among 
these  people. 


I — 1  ACH  year  our  Indian  women 
LJ      earn  more  and  more.    I  do 
j   _j     not     remember     that  the 
amount  reported  in  any  one 
year  has  ever  amounted  to  less  than 
that    in   the    preceding    year.  Then, 
too,  the  numbers  grow.     Mrs.  Jennie 
Keble  tells  of  the  forming  of  a  branch 
of  Juniors  at  Sisseton.    She  herself  is 
the  secretary  of  the  woman's  branch. 
She  says  the  Juniors  open  their  meetings 
with  Bible  reading,  prayer  and  singing, 
And  UM  tht  Junior  prayers.  They  call 
C88S) 


themselves  'Little  Helpers/  from  my  ei 
planation  of  the  meaning  of  Juniq 
Auxiliary.  A  dear  little  branch  m 
organized  at  St.  Mary's,  Sand  Hills,  ha^ 
ing  a  girl  of  sixteen  for  president,  an 
I  think  she  must  be  a  good  one,  as  h( 
mother  has  been  a  faithful  worker  in  tlj 
Church  since  she  was  a  young  girl  he;^ 
self.  The  first  that  I  ever  saw  of  Ii 
dians  was  during  the  two  years  fro] 
1880  till  1882,  at  Pine  Ridge,  in 
f  amily  of  my  brother,  who  was  a  trftd§ 
at  the  Agency.  One  oi  the  thingi  tbatt 
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remember  best  about  the  Church  work 
was  the  surprising  number  of  adults  and 
children  brought  to  baptism  by  that  girl 
jof  seventeen.  Her  mother  was  a  worker, 
too,  a  full  Indian,  I  think,  and  her  father 
a  white  man.  Now  it  must  be  a  happi- 
ness to  her  to  have  her  daughter  follow- 
ing her  steps.  The  young  president 
wrote  a  nice  letter  to  Anpao  Kin,  to  let 
their  beginnings  be  known.  She  had  to 
write  it  first  in  English,  she  told  me, 
land  her  mother  translated  it  for  the 
paper.  Of  course  the  present  generation 
are  learning  English  at  school,  and  have 
not  much  opportunity  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language. 

"We  have  blanks  which  we  use  for 
naking  out  the  money  reports  of  the 
ivomen's  societies.  The  priest  in  charge 
keeps  a  copy  like  the  one  the  delegate 
;akes  with  her  to  the  annual  meeting,  to- 
gether with  the  money.  She  presents 
|30th  money  and  report  to  the  bishop. 
The  money  is  counted,  and  the  sum  an- 
lounced  to  the  rest,  and  the  paper  veri- 
iies  it.  One  column  headed  To  Whom 
Paid  is  for  the  signature  of  the  person 
;o  whom  the  money  is  turned  over.  For 
nstance,  all  sums  for  the  Native  Clergy 
^und  are  given  to  Mr.  Eurt,  he  being 
he  treasurer  for  that  fund.  His  signa- 
ure  opposite  the  sum  is  his  receipt  for 
t. 

"The  women's  meetings  at  convocation 
ast  year  were  particularly  interesting. 
Chey  were  held  in  our  nice  large  new 
lent,  which  had  many  advantages  over 
he  leaf  shade  which  has  been  built  for 
IS  each  year.  We  could  hear  much  bet- 
er  than  in  the  open,  rustling  leaf  shade. 
iChe  tent,  also,  is  easily  lighted  in  the 
ivening,  adjustable  side  pieces  shut  out 
T  let  in  the  wind  as  we  choose,  and  we 
hall  not  now  have  to  give  up  meetings 
['n  account  of  rain.  To  buy  this  tent 
(/as  the  thought  of  Mrs.  William  Holmes. 
!5he  mentioned  it  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
nd  the  women  were  pleased  at  once,  and 
a  few  minutes  four  of  them  had  pro- 
ided  themselves  with  tin  cups  and  were 
'assing  them.  Eorty-five  dollars  was 
ollected  that  day,  and  much  more  was 
ent  to  the  treasurer  after  the  delegates 
jetumed  home.   Over  two  hundred  dol- 


lars was  collected,  in  all,  which  left  quite 
a  balance  after  the  purchase  of  the  tent. 
From  that,  fifty  dollars  was  sent  to  the 
bishop  as  a  present  from  the  women,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  how  spontaneous- 
ly it  was  done." 

In  the  spring  Mrs.  Burt  wrote  to  the 
Missions  House,  for  a  file  of  United  Of- 
fering leaflets,  to  be  sent  out  with  a  letter 
to  the  wife  of  each  of  the  Indian  priests, 
asking  them  to  read  the  leaflets  and  see 
if  they  could  distribute  them  among  the 
English-reading  women  of  the  mission. 
Mrs.  Burt  was  curious  to  see  what  re- 
sponse the  circular  would  bring,  saying 
perhaps  it  would  be  such  a  response  "as 
will  force  headquarters  to  limit  us,  for 
there  are  a  great  many  young  Indian 
women  who  read  English."  Later  she 
wrote  that  four  responses  had  come,  one 
for  twenty-five,  two  for  twelve  and  one 
for  ten  copies  of  the  leaflets,  while  Mrs. 
Lambert,  the  wife  of  the  missionary  at 
Rosebud,  had  offered  to  translate  one  of 
them  for  the  women  who  could  read  in 
Indian  but  not  in  English.  These  she 
said  were  among  the  best  workers  in  the 
mission  and  would  be  greatly  interested. 

Writing  again,  Mrs.  Burt  says :  "I  have 
often  wished  we  had  a  set  of  pictures 
showing  some  of  our  United  Offering 
missionaries  in  the  different  phases  of 
their  work,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bible- 
wamen  of  China  and  Japan,  the  groups 
of  Auxiliary  members  of  different  coun- 
tries, etc.  We  have  the  set  of  ten,  and 
usually  have  several  up  in  the  room 
where  our  women  meet,  where  the 
Juniors  meet,  where  the  children  play, 
where  visitors  without  end  are  enter- 
tained or  instructed  by  what  we  provide. 
As  there  isn't  room  for  the  whole  ten  at 
once,  we  change  about,  taking  some  down 
and  putting  others  up.  So  much  may  be 
learned  by  a  few  minutes'  study  of  one. 
Cannot  we  have  one  giving  some  of 
the  United  Offering  workers?  A  great 
many  of  our  branches  have  their  guild 
house  or  room  where  the  meetings  are 
held,  and  I  will  agree  to  pay  for  fifty 
such  pictures  if  they  can  be  printed, 
and  send  one  to  every  branch  that  has  a 
regular  place  for  its  meetings." 


The  Church  of  the  Mediator,  in  which  the  Woman's  Aumliary  of  Brazil  met  in  November,  1911. 
There  is  a  parish  hall  under  the  church,  as  the  ground  slopes  away  from  the  front. 
The  rectory,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Lindau  Ferreira  and  his  wife, 
stands  beside  the  church 


NOTES  FROM  BRAZIL 


IT  is  but  seldom  that  letters  reach  us 
from  our  distant  mission  in  Brazil, 
and  we  are  glad  to   give  a  few 
glimpses  of  it  from  letters  received 
during  the  last  season. 

A  visitor  who  reached  there  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  mentions  a  calm  and 
pleasant  voyage  of  eighteen  days  and 
speaks  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  as  a  magnifi- 
cent city,  with  the  views  in  and  about  the 
bay  indescribably  beautiful.  The  first 
service  she  attended  was  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, held  in  Portuguese,  and  the 
first  person  upon  whom  she  saw  the 
bishop  lay  his  hands  was  an  officer  in 
the  Brazilian  army,  in  regulation  full 
dress  uniform. 

In  December  our  faithful  missionary. 
Miss  Packard,  writes  of  this  same  visit 
from  Bishop  Kinsolving,  and  goes  on  to 
tell  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  in  the 
district  and  of  her  own  surroundings  in 
Eio. 

The  bishop  spent  the  greater  part  of 
July  in  Rio,  and  preached  several  times 
in  both  chapels  to  attentive  audiences, 
and  confirmed  two  in  the  Chapel  of  the 


Redeemer  and  seven  in  Trinity  Chapel. 
Trinity  is  the  more  recently  established, 
and  it  was  the  first  confirmation  with- 
in its  walls,  and  attracted  much  inter- 
est. During  the  bishop's  visit  there 
took  place  also  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, and  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  thd 
work  done  by  the  embroidery  class  con-i 
nected  with  them.  On  this  occasion 
one  of  the  girls  saluted  Mrs.  Kinsolving! 
in  a  graceful  little  speech,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a  bouquet.  There  ard 
now  fourteen  branches  of  th©  Woman's! 
Auxiliary,  and  they  have  a  general 
meeting  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
annual  council.  This  year  nearly  all 
the  branches  were  represented,  and 
their  reports  showed  that  they  had 
given  over  $2,000  during  the  year, 
Out  of  this  amount  a  contribution  was 
made  to  the  China  mission.  (The  Aux-| 
iliary  in  Brazil  is  fashioned  rather  as! 
a  union  of  parish  guilds  which  do  some 
missionary  work.) 

I  live  not  far  from  Trinity  Chapel, 
on  one  of  the  main  highways  to  the 
interior.  Sometimes  huge  carts  pass,  j 
drawn  by  great  cream-colored  oxen, 
with  backs  humped  like  buffaloes  andl 
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widespreading  horns;  at  others,  troops 
of  soldiers,  and  so  on.  A  trolley  line 
to  the  centre  of  the  city  occupies  part 
of  the  road,  and  almost  alongside  is  the 
railway  with  expresses  to  Sao  Paulo 
and  also  suburban  trains.  My  rooms 
are  over  those  occupied  by  a  shoe- 
jmaker,  and  are  exposed  to  every  breeze, 
as  the  other  houses  near  have  only  one 
jstory.  This  is  an  advantage  on  a  warm 
day,  and  because  of  the  beautiful  views 
which  enchant  the  eye  at  every  turn, 
but  when  a  windstorm  comes,  I  would 
gladly  exchange  my  lofty  position  for  a 
lowlier  one.  The  shoemaker  has  a  lit- 
tle son  two  years  old,  and  has  made 
liim  a  funny  little  pair  of  boots  with 
(vooden  soles,  in  which  the  little  fellow 
ikes  to  run  up  and  down  the  pavement 
n  the  early  morning,  making  the  most 
iisproportionate  amount  of  noise.  At 
;he  side  of  the  house  is  a  small  yard 
n  which  flourishes  a  mamao  tree  full 
)f  fruit.  I  have  learned  to  be  cautious 
ibout  trying  unaccustomed  fruits,  so 
lad  not  touched  the  tree,  when  one  day 
i  colored  woman  who  lives  in  front 
5ame  to  see  me  and  asked  if  I  had 
)aten  of  that  tree.  I  told  her  "No," 
ind  then  she  said,  "Well,  the  senhora 
lad  better  not.     That  tree  has  been 

i'ursed,  and  anyone  who  eats  of  it  will 
IB  ill  or  die."  She  went  on  to  explain 
hat  the  former  tenant  had  been  ill, 
nd  in  some  mysterious  way,  by  making 
||L  vow  or  something  of  the  kind,  had 


succeeded  In  having  her  illness  trans- 
ferred to  the  tree,  it  remaining  accursed 
and  she  cured. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  here  are 
as  strong  and  as  fine  looking  as  in  the 
South,  probably  because  of  the  more 
enervating  climate,  and  one  sees  awful 
forms  of  skin  disease  and  even  of  lep- 
rosy. Most  of  the  lepers,  however,  are 
in  a  large  hospital  devoted  to  their  use 
and  called  the  ''Hospital  dos  Lazaros."' 

The  branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
to  which  Miss  Packard  refers  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  November,  and  the 
following  report  was  received  from  it: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  took  place  in  Santa  Maria  da 
Bocca  do  Monte  on  November  10th, 
during  the  annual  council.  It  was  very 
enthusiastic  and  encouraging,  as  there 
were  more  delegates  than  ever  before, 
and  the  reports  showed  so  much  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. 

Two  new  branches  had  been  organized 
during  the  year,  so  that  we  now  have 
fourteen  branches  altogether,  with  over 
500  members  who  have  contributed 
$2,411.78  this  year,  and  gave  $88.24 
for  their  annual  offering  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

President,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  the  coming  year  were 
chosen  at  the  meeting. 


m  AUXILIARY  CAMPAIGN  IN  ST.  JOHN'S 
CHURCH,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


A  VERY  successful  campaign 
/\  among  the  women  of  St.  John's 
I  Y.  Church,  Yonkers,  was  con- 
cluded on  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
plan  followed  was  substantially  that 
juggested  in  the  leaflet  (W.  A.  19)  with 
he  title  "An  Auxiliary  Campaign  for 
pur  Women  and  Juniors."  The  plan 
|3  excellent,  and  the  officers  and  some  of 
:he  devoted  members  of  the  Auxiliary 
nd  its  Junior  Branch  proceeded  with 
aith  and  energy  to  work  along  the 
ines  suggested. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  successive  steps 
a  the  campaign  and  some  of  its  results 
aay  be  of  more  than  local  interest.  On 


January  8th  an  officers'  conference  of 
the  Westchester  Archdeaconry  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  was 
held  in  Yonkers,  at  which  eight  neigh- 
boring parishes  and  missions  were  repre- 
sented. The  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee presided  and  made  an  address, 
laying  stress  on  the  need  of  extending 
the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Auxil- 
iary to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  in- 
active. 

The  officers  of  St.  John's  branch  then 
decided  definitely  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  a  systematic  campaign  in  the  parish. 
A  plan  was  proposed  at  the  January 
meeting  and  volunteers  were  called  for 
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who  would  help  in  the  canvass.  To  this 
call  nine  responded.  The  following 
FridaS^  a  meeting  of  these  volunteers, 
with  two  from  the  Juniors,  eleven  in  all, 
met  with  the  officers  at  the  rectory.  A 
general  plan  of  action  was  adopted, 
which  included  the  sending  in  advance 
of  the  visitor  a  letter  from  the  rector 
and  a  circular  enumerating  the  various 
Auxiliary  activities,  so  arranged  that  no 
one  would  be  excluded  from  taking  part. 
This  circular  could  be  considered 
previous  to  the  visit,  and  the  work  of 
the  visitor  was  to  secure  a  favorable 
decision,  pledging  service  under  one  or 
more  of  the  items. 

The  eleven  volunteers  were  asked  to 
secure  three  helpers  each,  and  a  parish 
list  of  371  families  was  sui>plied  on 
cards  and  divided  into  eleven  groups  of 
about  thirty-four  families  in  each  group. 

This  made  an  average  of  about  nine 
families  for  each  visitor,  provided  the 
calls  were  made  by  the  women  singly. 
It  had  been  an  open  question  in  plan- 
ning the  campaign  as  to  the  advisability 
of  making  the  visits  alone  or  in  com- 
panies of  two,  but  after  a  little  experi- 
ence the  method  of  going  singly  was 
quite  generally  considered  the  better  one. 

The  lists  were  distributed  among  the 
groups  of  visitors,  for  the  most  part  ac- 
cording to  neighborhood,  with  such  ad- 
justments as  seemed  advisable  in  special 
cases.  Such  advance  information  as  was 
available  was  furnished  on  the  family 
cards  and  was  in  many  cases  very  help- 
ful. And  so  the  machinery  of  the  cam- 
paign was  assembled  and  set  up.  It 
only  required  that  it  should  be  set  in 
motion  and  its  efficiency  put  to  the  test. 

Let  no  one  underrate  the  courage  of 
these  women  in  going  thus  far  with  the 
project.  These  were  no  hardened 
ringers  of  door-bells,  ready  to  endure 
any  disappointment,  rebuff  or  incon- 
venience for  the  hope  of  some  personal 
gain.  They  were  earnest  women,  prepar- 
ing to  be  misunderstood  as  intruders, 
wasters  of  time,  and  bringers-in  of 
goods  and  duties  for  which  there  was  in 
many  instances  no  demand  or  desire. 
There  was  doubtless  much  fear  and 
trembling  among  the  company  that  lis- 


tened to  the  chairman  of  the  WestJ 
Chester  Archdeaconry  Committee,  whc 
gave  so  freely  of  her  time  and  herself,  aj 
on  February  8th,  one  month  after  the 
project  had  been  broached,  she  spoke  tcj 
the  visiting  committee  in  the  parisll 
house  on  the  preparation  and  spirit  oi 
the  campaign.  This  meeting  was  half  an 
instruction,  but  at  least  a  half,  and  a 
larger  half,  was  an  attuning  of  the  hearts 
and  spirits  of  the  visitors  to  the  pitch  oi 
attempting  a  difficult  enterprise  in  thi 
very  spirit  of  the  Master.  This  meeting 
supplied  the  motive  power  of  the  can- 
vass, and  to  the  spirit  that  was  there 
evoked  is  due,  under  God,  the  undoubtec 
blessing  the  campaign  has  been  to  iM 
parish  and  to  all  who  tobk  part  in  it  ii 
the  same  spirit. 

The  letters  sent  with  the  list  of  ac- 
tivities from  which  choice  was  to  ht 
made,  the  campaign  duly  announced  ii 
the  Record  and  in  the  announcements 
made  in  church;  also  an  extra  lettei 
sent  to  the  active  members  of  the  Wom-i 
an's  Auxiliary,  asking  for  their  co^ 
operation  in  the  endeavor,  there  re- 
mained a  few  days  before  the  cam^ 
paign  was  actively  begun,  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  February  12th.  It  was  it 
this  period  of  waiting  that  a  little  girlj 
was  heard  to  say  in  the  course  of  hei 
prayers,  having  received  the  impressior 
that  something  of  importance  was  pendt 
ing,  "0  God,  bless  the  Campaign.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but  bless  it  anyf 
way!"  There  is  no  doubt  that  thi^ 
prayer  and  others  like  it  were  answeredj 

It  was  planned  to  complete  the  eani 
vass  before  Ash  Wednesday,  but  tb 
necessity  for  repeated  calls,  sometimes 
four  or  five  times,  and  evening  calls 
carried  it  a  day  or  two  longer. 

On  Friday  after  Ash  Wednesday  the 
visitors  met  once  more  in  the  parish 
house  to  hear  reports  and  to  compart 
notes.  Most  interesting  were  the  ex 
periences  related.  To  many  of  th* 
committee  the  campaign  was  a  revela  | 
tion;  the  cordial  welcome  the  visitors  rej 
ceived  was  a  surprise  to  some.  Thfl 
general  desire  to  be  of  some  service,  eveii 
under  the  most  untoward  circumstanced 
for  there  are  many  poor  in  the  perish 
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was  notable.  Some  had  been  awaiting 
the  visitor  for  a  week  with  the  liveliest 
anticipations,  and  in  some  cases  with 
prickings  of  conscience,  as  was  testified 
by  one  woman  who  confessed  to  the 
visitor  that  she  knew  she  "hadn't  been 
much  starch  to  the  Church  lately,"  but 
laow  she  was  going  to  help, 
j  A  summary  of  the  practical  results  in 
^he  way  of  personal  response  to  the 
risits  can  only  partly  suggest  the  real 
benefit  of  the  campaign  to  the  parish. 
These  are  briefly  as  follows: 


i'otal  new  members  enrolled  in 
the  various  activities  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  and  its 
Junior  Department    192 

Jnrolled  as  members  of  the 
Church  Prayer  League,  pledged 
to  subscribe  for  and  use  the 
daily  prayers  published  by  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross   27 

hedged  to  pray  daily  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom,  without 
the  use  of  special  forms   84 

Inrolled  as  active  members  of  the 
Parish  Branch   38 

Iromised  to  sew  for  missionary 
boxes    98 

Requests  for  United  Offering  Boxes  71 

ew  subscribers  to  The  Spirit  of 
Missions   27 

Inrolled  in  Mission  Study  Class.  .  42 

lesired  to  join   Evening  Branch 

of  Junior  Auxiliary   20 

ain  in  other  Junior  Branches   20 


THE  MARCH 

A  LITTLE  company  gathered  in 
M\  the  Board  Room  on  the  stormy 
f  Y  morning  of  March  21  to  discuss 
I  the   problems   of   the  Junior 

ook.  Among  them  were  diocesan 
ficers  from  Connecticut,  2  (1  Junior) ; 
)ng  Island,  4  (2  Juniors) ;  Newark,  1 
mior;  New  York,  5  (4  Juniors)  ;  Penn- 
jlvania,  2  (1  Junior).  One  visitor  also 
me  from  New  Jersey.  The  conference 
IS  greatly  helped  by  the  use  of  a  black- 
lard  kindly  furnished  by  the  Educa- 
Imal  Department. 

!  After  reading  from  St.  Matt,  xix., 
rse  14,  and  prayers,  Miss  Lindley 
t  herself  in  the  place  of  a  rector  wait- 


As  an  outcome  of  some  of  the  needs 
developed  in  the  canvass,  there  have  been 
several  special  committees  formed  to 
follow  up  the  good  beginning.  Among 
these  are: 

First:  A  committee  to  supervise  the 
home  work  of  sewing. 

Second:  A  committee  to  supply  with 
literature  those  who  wish  to  make  spe- 
cial studies  of  missions  at  home. 

Third:  A  committee  to  arrange  for 
the  circulation  and  passing  on  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  and  other  literature 
to  those  who  are  not  able  to  subscribe 
for  themselves. 

Fourth:  A  committee  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  membership  of  the  Church 
Prayer  League. 

In  order  to  promote  the  work  so  well 
begun  the  rector  has  appointed  the 
early  celebration  on  Mid-Lent  or  "Re- 
freshment Sunday"  as  an  annual  cor- 
porate Communion  of  all  the  members 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Auxiliary 
who  are  communicants.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  form  a  permanent  committee  of 
women  who  will  from  time  to  time  make 
such  special  calls  as  the  rector  may  sug- 
gest, and  it  is  purposed  from  time  to 
time  to  have  general  assemblies  with 
stereopticon  and  lectures  to  foster  a 
wider  interest  in  Church  Extension. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  parish  has  felt  the  inspiration  and 
help  of  this  campaign  in  an  enlarged 
vision  of  the  joy  of  service. 

CONFERENCE 

ing  to  be  convinced  that  a  Junior  branch 
in  his  parish  would  be  worth  while. 
"Why  should  a  Junior  branch  be  valu- 
able?" was  the  question  asked,  to  which 
the  answers,  as  to  the  following  ques- 
tions, came  thick  and  fast. 

For  training,  in  order  that  work  may 
be  effective.  To  give  an  outlet  for 
energy;  why  not  put  it  into  missions 
rather  than  let  it  go  to  waste?  To  help 
the  apportionment.  The  Junior  Depart- 
ment a  character  builder.  Members  of 
the  Missionary  Society  by  Baptism 
should  begin  active  service  soon.  More 
enthusiasm  in  joint  than  individual  ef- 
fort.   A  recruiting  ground  for  mission- 
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aries.  If  missions  are  the  most  impor- 
tant thing,  why  should  not  children  learn 
of  them?  But  if  missions  are  taught  in 
Sunday-school,  why  Juniors?  Not  suf- 
ficient time;  the  Junior  work  gives  time. 
The  Department  is  authorized.  It  trains 
for  membership  in  the  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary. It  gives  training  in  unselfish- 
ness. It  is  a  nucleus  of  interest,  influ- 
encing other  societies  in  the  parish. 

Second  Question:  "How  should  one 
describe  an  Ideal  Branch?"  Self-govern- 
ing, in  order  to  develop  ability.  Self- 
supporting — more  interesting  to  mem- 
bers if  responsible  for  its  support.  Self- 
propagating;  loyal;  prompt.  With  an 
ideal  leader;  developing  spiritually,  edu- 
cationally. Doing  definite  things;  with 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  but  always  quality 
before  quantity.  Each  member  under- 
standing what  and  why  the  Junior  De- 
partment is,  that  it  is  part  of  a  large 
thing.  Not  one  branch  only  in  parish, 
but  as  many  as  needed. 

Third  Question :  "How  may  the  Junior 
Department  grow  ?"  Spiritually :  Through 
more  habitual  use  of  the  Bible  at  meet- 
ings, the  members  choosing  passages  ap- 
plicable to  the  work  or  subject  before 
them.  Corporate  Communions  for  con- 
firmed members,  and  an  annual  service 
for  the  unconfirmed  in  the  parish 
branches.  The  leader  should  be  growing 
in  spiritual  things;  able  to  talk  natural- 
ly of  prayer.  The  children  encouraged 
to  write  out  their  own  prayers  for 
specific  needs  of  the  mission  or  the 
branch.  The  children  ofiicers  meeting 
together  and  learning  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. 

Educationally:  Through  the  greater 
use  of  summer  schools  and  conferences; 
institutes,  specific  officers  in  diocesan 
and  parish  branches  for  educational 
work;  normal  classes  in  dioceses  to  train 
parish  leaders;  normal  classes  in  par- 
ishes to  train  teachers  for  several  classes 
— ten  or  more  in  a  parish.  The  use, 
when  advisable,  of  the  course  of  study 
recommended  from,  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Missions.  To 
combine  classes  of  Juniors  and  women. 
To  break  down  parish  barriers  by  lending 


teachers  from  one  parish  to  another 
In  Giving:  By  using  giving  as  i 
means  of  training.  Make  it  systematic 
Encourage  loyalty  to  the  Board's  plans 
In  giving  specials,  take  those  approvec 
by  the  Board.  Combine  this  with  educa^ 
tional  work,  having  Juniors  describe 
relative  needs  of  different  fields.  Press 
not  the  apportionment,  or  the  Board,  bul 
the  fact  that  the  field  is  the  world,  the 
aim  a  Kingdom  to  be  won  for  Christ 
the  Board  only  the  distributing  agen1 
for  one's  gifts  to  Him. 

Fourth  Question:  "What  should  the 
Junior  Department  mean  to  a  member! 
to  a  leader?" 

To  a  member,  it  should  help  to  equip 
a  child  for  a  life  of  service,  Godward 
and  man  ward.  It  should  suggest  where 
and  how  that  life  of  service  may  be 
given. 

To  a  leader:  It  brings  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, privilege,  an  opportunity  tc 
work  directly  for  Christ;  to  build  up' 
character;  to  bring  about  the  decision  to 
go,  or  to  train  others  who  may  go.  Thej 
corporate  Communion  for  leaders  was! 
declared  to  be  most  necessary  and  help- 
ful. 

These  suggestions,  given  briefly,  are! 
presented  to  be  thought  over,  discussed! 
and  worked  out  by  Junior  leaders. 

THE  APRIL  CONFERENCE 

THE  April  Conference  will  be  hek 
at  the  Church  Missions  House,  or 
Thursday,  the  18th,  at  10  a.m.,  th(, 
routine  business  filling  the  first  half-l 
hour,  the  remaining  time  being  devotee 
to  discussion  on  the  following  questions 

1.  What  kind  of  conferences  and 
upon  what  subjects  shall  we  have  next 
year? 

2.  Shall  we  have  an  Institute,  and. 
if  so,  how  shall  it  be  conducted,  and 
shall  it  be  held  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber? ' 

3.  What  criticism  of  Auxiliary 
methods  at  previous  General  Conven- 
tions and  what  suggestions  for  October, 
1913,  will  the  officers  present? 

This  will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the 
season.    A  full  attendance  is  desired. 
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A  Correction. — The  notice  of  the 
Junior  Book  in  the  list  of  Junior 
leaflets  in  the  March  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions contains  the  statement  that  the 
book  is  sold  for  $3.50  a  thousand.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  price  of  the  book  is 
§7.60  SL  hundred. 


A  Litany  for  Children. 

The  Board  has  printed  as  a  leaflet, 
'The  Litany  for  Children,"  which  was 
5-iven  in  the  February  Sanctuary  of 
Missions.  While  this  leaflet  is  under 
:he  heading  "Missions  in  the  Sunday- 
|;chool,"  many  Junior  leaders  will  be 
|dad  to  have  the  Litany  for  the  use  of 
heir  Juniors. 


A  Junior  Officer  for  the  Front 

Miss  Grace  Hutchins,  first  chairman 
if  the  Massachusetts  Junior  Depart- 
jnent,  and  then  vice-chairman  in  charge 
l)f  the  new  work  for  older  girls,  has  gone 
|0  St.  Hilda's  School,  Wuchang,  China. 
po  many  Junior  leaders  know  Miss 
lllutchins  and  have  been  grateful  for 
jier  help  in  teaching  them  many  things, 
Lnd  most  of  all,  in  showing  by  her  ex- 
|-mple  what  Junior  leaders  should  be, 
hat  they  are  especially  glad  that  the 
I'unior  Department  will  be  represented 
n  the  foreign  field  by  such  a  leader. 
Phose  Juniors  who  have  read  Miss 
jiutchins'  two  leaflets,  "Wanted  Sen- 
fries  for  the  Outposts"  and  "The 
IVhole  Line  Stepped  Forward,''  will  not 
\e  surprised  that  she  gave  herself  to 
be  work.  The  tie  between  the  two  di- 
isions  of  the  army — ^"the  supply  sta- 
Lon  and  the  firing  line" — seems  very 
iose  when  such  Junior  leaders  as  Miss 
lutchins  from  Massachusetts  and  Miss 
cott  from  Maryland  pass  from  the  first 
^  the  second,  and  the  Juniors  at  home 
'ill  be  glad  to  remember  these  leaders 
I;  the  front. 


The  Pennsylvania  Junior  Magazine 

The  Pennsylvania  Juniors  themselves 
got  out  a  missionary  magazine  in 
February,  which  appeared  at  the  time 
of  their  successful  Institute.  Stories, 
poems  and  even  drawings  were  furnished 
by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  a  de- 
lightful example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
children.  Those  who  would  like  copies 
of  this  really  unique  paper  may  write 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Depart- 
ment, Church  House,  Twelfth  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Questions  and  Answers 
Specials  and  General  Missions 

The  Junior  page  for  March  had  a  re- 
quest from  Milwaukee  that  we  discuss 
the  relative  value  of  Juniors  giving  to 
specials  and  to  general  missions. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
latter  is  the  better  way.  It  is  training 
the  children  to  care  for  the  whole  work, 
to  feel  responsible  for  all  that  the 
Church  is  doing.  Since  we  are  train- 
ing for  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
portant that  we  should  teach  those  who 
to-morrow  will  be  the  grown-up  par- 
ishioners to  care  about  the  whole  work 
and  not  to  wait  until  one  special  place 
appeals  to  them. 

A  Junior  Leader. 

Are  there  others  who  will  answer  this 
question  ? 

Several  questions  have  been  received 
for  this  page,  three  of  which  were  given 
in  the  last  number  and  two'  more  are  in- 
serted here.  May  we  have  some  answers  ? 

From  Virginia:  Please  suggest  good 
reading  matter  for  Juniors  between 
eight  and  fourteen. 

From  Nebraska;  Should  the  Juniors 
earn  money  by  entertainments  purely 
secular  in  character? 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 

Offerings  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  distrlicts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  also  work 
in  the  Haitien  Church;  in  forty-three  dioceses,  including  missiions  to  the  In- 
dians and  to  the  Negroes;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and 
stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers,  domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general 
missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  three  missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  In  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South;  and  to  support  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicajble,  should  he  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  Mm^  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknovs^ledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  March  ist,  1912. 


DIOOESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  I 

Connecticut   

Maine  

Massachusetts  . .  . 
New  Hampshire. . 
Rhode  Island.  .  .  . 

Vermont   

W.  Massachusetts 


Department  n 

Albany   

Central  New  York. 

Long  Island  

Newark   

New  Jersey  

New  York  

W.  New  York  

Porto  Rico  


Department  m 

Bethlehem   

Delaware   

Easton   

Erie   

Harrisburg   

Mai-yland  

Pennsylvania   .  . .  . 

Pittsburgh   

Southern  Virginia. 

Virginia   

Washington   

West  Virginia.  ,  .  . 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


$  56,390 
5,280 

73,000 
5,500 

18,230 
4.650 

13,000 


176,050 


28,080 
21,650 
65,720 
39.230 
25,670 
266,650 
26,160 
250 


473,410 


16,280 
4,890 
3,070 
5,340 
9,590 
29,320 
157,970 
29,090 
14,660 
15,140 
21,810 
6,390 


313,550 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911.  to 
Mar.  1st,  1912 


13,177.79 
S04.06 

24,503.21 
1,648.78 
5.303.58 
1.307.75 
3.079.34 


49.824.51 


5,382.34 
6,386.03 
9,486.96 
8,419.84 
3.877.35 
93,010.69 
4.786.34 
54.34 


131,403.89 


4.208.18 
820.49 
308.20 
547.43 
1,408.21 
7,922.67 
49.548.07 
3,913.11 
2,555.69 
8,545.75 
8.063.40 
1,963.63 


89.804.83 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  IV 

Alabama   

Atlanta   

East   Carolina.  .  .  . 

Florida   

Georgia   

Kentucky   

Lexington   

Louisiana   

Mississippi   

North  Carolina .  . . 
South  Carolina. .  .  . 

Tennessee   

Asheville   

Southern  Florida.. 


Department  V 

Chicago   , 

Fond  du  Lac. ... 
Indianapolis  .... 

Marquette   

Michigan   

Michigan  City .  . . . 

Milwaukee  

Ohio   

Quincy  

Southern  Ohio .  . . . 

Springfield  

W.  Michigan  


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions. 
September  1st 
1911-12 


7.340 
5.970 
3.600 
4.190 
3.750 
7,580 
2,160 
7.800 
4,590 
4,820 
7.170 
6.330 
2,310 
1,910 


69.620 


45.730 
3.910 
4.220 
1,820 

16,210 
2.550 

16.150 

28,550 
2,440 

14,800 
3,160 
5,310 


144.850 
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MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VI 


Colorado  

Duluth   

[owa   

Minnesota   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Kearney   

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota. . . .  . 
Western  Colorado . 
Wyoming  


Department  VII 

Arkansas   

iDallas   

i^ansas   

[tansas  City  

ilissourl   

Ifexas  

iWest  Texas  

eastern  Oklahoma. 

"lew  Mexico  

i"Iorth  Texas  

pklahoma   

sallna   


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


9,750 
2,470 
9,270 
12,360 
4,350 
4,940 
1,450 
1,730 
2,260 
660 
1.530 


50,770 


3,400 
2,390 
3,820 
6,760 
12.330 
4,490 
1,890 
930 
920 
200 
970 
960 


►,060 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
Mar.  1st.  1912 


577.82 
573.13 
609.20 
2,669.47 
535.85 
453.70 
561.00 
228.49 
846.23 
190.77 
255.52 


7,501.18 


432.17 
867.88 
703.04 
530.39 
3,382.24 
1,506.07 
1.144.88 
227.38 
411.40 
120.10 
160.14 
138.69 


,624.38 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VIII 

California   

Los  Angeles  

Olympia   

Oregon   

Sacramento   

Alaska   

Arizona   

Eastern   Oregon. .  . 

Honolulu   

Idaho   

Nevada   

San  Joaquin  

Spokane   

The  Philippines. .  . 
Utah   


Africa   

Brazil   

Canal  Zone  

Cuba    

Greece   

Haiti   

Hankow   

Kyoto   

Mexico   

Shanghai   

Tokyo   

Wuhu  .  

European  Churches 
Foreign  Miscell. 


Total   $1,314,610 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


10.460 
10,980 
4,350 
3,460 
2,640 
1,000 
840 
630 
1,170 
1,270 
1,820 
1,030 
1,740 
500 
910 


42,800 


420 
250 


840 


250 
160 
420 
250 
330 


1,680 


4,600 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
Mar.  1st,  1912 


$  266.61 
2,498.53 
846.02 
450.36 
305.67 
509.05 
152.10 
124.48 
453.63 
196.49 
92.80 
69.94 
192.95 
178.50 
203.09 


6,540.22 


310.18 
150.69 
112.50 
25.50 
4.72 


30.00 
110.66' 


319.77 
30.00 


1,093.36 


$333,446.15 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 

To  Marcli  1,   To  March  1, 

Source                                        1913              1911  Increase  Becrease 

Prom  congregations                                            $256,629  49    $200,341  10  $56,288  39   

Prom  individuals                                                 27,132  53       29,537  36    $2,404  83 

Prom  Sunday-schools                                             8,364  40        4,359  75  4,004  65   

Prom  Woman's  Auxiliary                                     41,369  73       28,430  52  12,939  21   

Prom  Forward  Movement                                                           9,224  42    9,224  42 

Prom  interest                                                     36,480  84       41,147  15    4,666  31 

Miscellaneous  items                                                 923  41        1,402  76    479  35 


Total   $370,900  40   $314,443  06     $56,457  34 

Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   36,000  00      36,000  00   


Total   $406,900  40   $350,443  06     $56,457  34   

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,331,523  92 

To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003  99 

Total   $1,503,527  91 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   406,900  40 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912   $1,096,627  Bl 
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The  Theological  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  Sonth,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 


Faculty 

The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D,  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  HOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.),  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  & 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U.  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 


The  Rev.  STUART  L.  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester), 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 


THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


lUDSTRiTE  YOUR  SERMONS 

OUR  MAKE  of  Stereopticons  and  Re- 
flectoscopes  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  suited  for  all  circumstances 
and  conditions.  We  can  equip  your  church 
with  the  proper  outfit  at  a  price  to  suit. 

Detailed  information  furnished  on  re- 
quest.   Catalog  free. 

We  make  slides  to  order,  . 

THE 

DETROIT  STEREOPTICON 
SUPPLIES  CONCERN 

DETROIT,      .....  miCH. 
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Proving  a  Great  Success 

as  adopted  by  the 

GENERAL  CONVENTION 

The  first  HYMN  BOOK  of  Gospel  Hymns 
combined  with  Standard  Church  Hymns 
ever  published  for  the  use  of  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

with  its  official  sanction. 

D/^Y  A  I  TV  oil  every  copy  sold  paid  the  Gen- 
I  I  1  eral  Clergy  Relief  Fund. 

Words  and  Music  in  full  cloth  .  .  $25.  per  100 
Words  Only,  in  limp  cloth    .      .      .   $10.  per  100 

Single  copies  35c.  and  15c.  respectively,  postage  free. 

Buy  of  Your  Dkaler  or  the  Publishrr 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 


Lakeside  Building 
Chicago 


156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


A  Returnable  Copy  for  Examination 
will  be  Mailed  on  Request  to  Anyone 
Mentioning  this  Paper 


NEW  LEAFLETS 

Which  may  be  secured  for  free 
distribution  upon  application 

How  Can  I  Give  to  a  Particular 
Object  and  Yet  Receive  Credit 
on  the  Apportionment  ? 

We  are  often  asked  this  question. 
Here  is  the  answer,  with  additional 
light  on  "specials,"  "designated  con- 
tributions," etc.    No.  941. 


New  China  and  the 
A.D.  1912 


Church, 


Will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
those  who  are  watching  the  present 
crisis  in  China.   Illustrated.  No.  202. 

Missions  in  the  Sunday-school : 
A  Litany  for  Children 

Reprinted,  in  response  to  popular 
demand,  from  the  1912  Children's 
Number  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 
iSunday  School  Leaflet  No,  2. 

For  any  of  the  above,  address  The  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Superb  New 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

BEAUTIFUI.   SCENES  FROM  PAIiES- 
TINE,   EGYPT  AND  ATHENS 

These  new  Slides  are  from  negatives 
made  by  our  photographer  on  a  recent 
trip.  Also  a  new  line  of  Slides  on  HOL- 
LAND, BELGIUM  and  IRELAND  of  the 
same  superior  grade. 

We  carry  an  unlimited  stock  of  Lantern 
Slides,  covering  every  subject  matter  for 
Amusement  and  Educational  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  Lectures  on  Travel,  Art,  His- 
tory and  Science. 

Also  countless  Slides  for  Church  and 
Sunday  School  for  rental  or  purchase. 
Over  150,000  Subjects  to  choose  from 

Stereopticon 

Projection  Apparatus 

A  full  line  of  Projection  Apparatus  of 
the  most  approved  forms  suitable  for 
Home  Entertainment,  the  Church,  School 
or  Lecture  Hall. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogue  of  Slides  and 
Apparatus. 

T.H.  McAllister 
Co. 

Dept.  B. 
49  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 

Established,  1783 


ForWork  with  Children 

A  Missionary  Carol 

Words  by  Rev.  O.  C.  Rollit ;  music 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Herron.  Reprinted 
from  the  1912  Children's  Number  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  Single 
sheet,  suitable  for  pasting  in  hymnal. 
Price  in  any  quantity,  50  cents  per  100. 

Tlie  Star  of  Betlileliem 

A  brief  missionary  play,  by  Frances 
B.  Barney.  Reprinted  from  the  1912 
Children's  Number  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions.    Bight  pages.    Price,  two 

for  5  cents. 

Tiie  Sunset  Hour 

An  out-of-door  missionary  play  for 
little  Juniors,  by  Marie  E.  J.  Hobart. 
Price  5  cents. 

The  Cross  Goes  Westward 

A  Mystery  Play  for  children,  by  C.  H. 
Jarrett.    Price,  25  cents. 

For  any  of  the  above,  address  The  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.    All  postpaid. 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHKISTIAN  KimCATIOA 

>iist^ioNs —  t:  V  A  IN  G  F.  1 . 1  s  >r 

The  Christian  l,iintern  Slide  and  I^*«ctu»  g 
JBureau,  Y.  M,  C.  A.  Buildiitu,  (;iiU-a(>«» 


St  Stephen's  College 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

A  Churcli  College  offering  B.A.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
for  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
fees,  $300.    For  further  information  apply  to 

President  Rodgers, 

At  the  College. 

GRAFTON  HALL 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WISCONSIN 

A  Church  School  and  Model  Home 
for  Girls,  including  a  Junior  Col- 
lege accredited  by  the  Univcrsityt 
offering  two  years  of  College 
workt  with  Teachers*  Courses  in 
Musict  Artt  and  Domestic  Science. 

B.  TALBOT    ROGERS.    D.  D., 

Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Warden. 

Eeferences:  Kt.  Rev.  D.  9.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Kt.  Rev,  C.  C.  Grafton,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  R.  H.  Weller,  D.D. 
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Episcopal  Theological  School 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

FACULTY 
Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Dean 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care,  and  Liturgies 

Rev.  Henry  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D. 

Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament 

Rev.  Maximilian  Lindsay  Kellner,  D.D. 

Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament 

Rev.  Edward  Staples  Drown,  D.D. 

Systematic  Theology 

Rev.  Henry  Bradford  Washburn 

Ecclesiastical  History 

Rev.  Hughell  E.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.D. 

History  and  Religion  of  Israel 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods 

Sociology 

Mr.  William  Alden  Paul! 

Music  and  Reading 

Access  without  charge  to  Harvard  University 
libraries  and  many  courses  of  special  lectures. 
Men  prepared  to  meet  present  problems,  the- 
ological and  social.  Opportunities  for  city  mis- 
sion work  in  Boston  under  experienced  direction. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information  apply  to 
the  Dean. 

XTbe 

(Bcneral  XTbeolooical 
Seminary 

Chelsea  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

The  Very  Rev.  WUford  L. 
Robbins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean 

This  is  the  only  Seminary  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  regular  Course  of  three  years 
covers  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
usual  departments  of  Theological  train- 
ing, and  Students,  after  the  first  year, 
may  specialize  in  certain  Departments. 

Students  may,  without  extra  charge, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  attend  certain  courses  at 
Columbia  University. 

Scholarship  aid  is  given  when  needed. 

For  details  address 

THE  DEAN, 

1  Chelsea  Square. 

The  Divinity  School  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Charch  in  Philadelphia 

FACULTY 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  GROTON,  S.T.D.,  Dean. 

Systematic  Divinity. 
Rev.  A.  D.  HEFFERN,  D.D., 

Nev(r  Testament  Literature  and 

Language. 
Rev.  LUCIEN  M.  ROBINSON,  S.T.D., 

Liturgies,  Church  Polity  and  Canon 

Law. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.D., 

S.T.D.,  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

Languages. 
Rev.  GEORGE  C.  FOLEY,  D.D., 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 
Rev.  J.  CULLEN  AYER,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IS  GIVEN 

TO  THOSE  PREPARING  FOR 

THE  MISSIONARY  FIELD 

EXCHANGEABLE  CREDITS  WITH 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

For  Catalogue  send  to  the  Dean,  Rev.  WILLIAM 
M.  GROTON,  S.T.D.  5000  Woodland   Ave.,  or 
the  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  ARTHUR  WARNER, 
Church  House,  loth  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Berkeley 
Divinity  School 

middletowiiy  Connecttcnt 

For  Stadents  of  Theology 

Also  Society  of  Sacred  Study  for 
the   Alumni.      For  catalogues 
and  bulletins,  address  the  Dean. 
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No.  5 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


PURSUANT  to  the  call  of  the  Presid- 
ing Bishop,  the  House  of  Bishops 
'let  in  iSynod  Hall,,  on  the  grounds  of 
1  the  New  York  Ca- 

Meeting  of  the      thedral,  April  11th 
I    Home  of         and  12th.   The  mat- 
Bishops  ^^^^  which  brought 

"  the  House  together 

imcerned  almost  entirely  the  mission 
jork  of  the  Church.  The  first  duty  be- 
|i)re  the  House  was  to  act  upon  the 
kignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Porto 
ico.  After  ten  years'  service  in  that 
land  Bishop  Van  Buren  found  his 
Ijjalth  so  impaired  that  in  justice  to  the 
ork  he  asked  to  be  relieved.  The  bish- 
)3  took  favorable  action,  accepting 
lishop  Van  Buren's  resignation,  and 
aving  the  question  of  his  successor  to 
i  acted  upon  later  in  the  session. 
This  is  the  second  instance  of  the 
signation  of  a  missionary  bishop  since 
e  permissive  canon  was  passed  at  Cin- 
tinati  in  1910.  Bishop  Van  Buren  re- 
'es,  as  did  Bishop  Graves  of  Kearney, 
lon  a  pension.  This  provision  is  prov- 
?  itself  to  be  a  wise  one.  Heretofore 
'\i  missionary  bishop  who  found  himself 
iji, equal  to  continuing  under  the  severe 
<|mands  made  by  his  work,  faced  the  ne- 
<  5sity  of  either  neglecting  that  work  or 
{|^ing  it  over  again  to  the  general 
'1  lurch  with  no  provision  for  his  own 
^ ppopt  after  his  days  of  physical  vigor 


were  past.  It  must  be  evident  how 
greatly  it  makes  for  better  efficiency  in 
the  missionary  work  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  a  bishop,  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  with  the  assurance  of  means  of 
maintenance,  to  surrender  his  responsi- 
bilities when  they  are  beyond  his  powers. 


Haiti  Surrenders 
Its  Autonomy 


Another  matter  com- 
ing before  the 
House  of  Bishops 
was  the  disposition 
of  our  missionary  work  in  Haiti.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally  realized  by  our 
readers  that,  in  theory  at  least,  Haiti  has 
had  an  independent  national  Church.  In 
the  days  when  Bishop  Holly  began  his 
work  there  conditions  seemed  very 
hopeful,  and  there  was  reasonable 
promise  of  rapid  growth.  The  concordat 
which  was  entered  into  anticipated  the 
consecration  of  two  more  bishops  when 
the  work  should  have  grown  sufficiently 
to  demand  it,  at  which  time  the  national 
Church  of  Haiti  would  become  entirely 
independent.  This  time  never  came,  and 
the  work  grew  but  slowly.  Bishop  Holly, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-two 
when  he  died  last  year,  was  naturally 
much  beyond  the  period  of  activity,  and 
the  Haitien  Church  felt  the  lack  of 
leadership.  After  his  death  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Church  in  Haiti,  having 
considered  the  question  of  a  continuance 
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of  the  terms  of  the  concordat,  decided  by 
a  large  majority  to  surrender  its  sup- 
posedly national  character  and  ask  to  be 
accepted  as  a  missionary  district  of  the 
American  Church.  This  request  came 
before  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  action 
upon  it  was  postponed  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  General  Convention. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  in  Haiti 
is  interesting,  and  marks  a  change  of 
policy  as  the  result  of  long  experience. 
Three  times  within  the  missionary  his- 
tory of  the  Church  the  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  launch  independent  national 
Churches,  providing  them  with  episcopal 
supervision  and  subsidizing  them  from 
the  funds  of  the  Board.  Haiti  and 
Mexico  were  the  first  of  these  attempts, 
followed  by  Brazil.  Mexico  and  Brazil 
have  already  surrendered  their  autonomy 
and  accepted  the  status  of  foreign  mis- 
sionary districts;  and  now  Haiti,  the  re- 
maining instance  of  this  theory,  desires 
to  do  likewise.  It  would  seem  to  be 
proved  by  experiment  that,  attractive  as 
the  theory  may  be,  it  has  failed  to  work 
out  satisfactorily  in  practice,  and  that 
mission  work  in  a  foreign  land  is  better 
done  by  the  establishment  of  a  mission- 
ary district,  which,  when  it  has  grown  in 
years  and  strength,  may  be  given  its 
autonomy,  rather  than  by  an  attempt  to 
grow  a  national  Church  from  the  ground 
up. 

Considerable  thought  was  given  to  the 
provision  that  should  be  made  for  Porto 
Rico  and  Haiti.  In  the  end  it  was  de- 
cided to  place  both,  for  the  time  being, 
under  the  care  of  the  Presiding  Bishop, 
allowing  the  election  of  possible  bishops 
to  await  the  action  of  the  next  General 
Convention.  The  Presiding  Bishop  has 
since  asked  the  Bishop  of  Cuba  to  take 
episcopal  oversight  in  both  instances. 

Two    bishops  were 
Two  New         elected  for  the  do- 
Missionary         mestic  field.    It  will 
Bishops  be  remembered  that 

at  its  meeting  six 
months  ago  the  House  of  Bishops  trans- 
ferred the  Bishop  of  Alaska  to  South  Da- 
kota.   He  was  unwilling  to  leave  his 


northern  field,  and  at  the  recent  meetin; 
he  was  retransferred  to  Alaska  and  th 
Very  Bev.  George  Biller,  Jr.,  Dea: 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Sioux  Falls,  wa 
elected  as  Bishop  of  South  Dakota 
Dean  Biller  is  a  man  of  charming  per 
sonality  and  a  varied  missionary  ex 
perience.  The  best  proof  of  his  fitnes 
for  the  post  will  be  found,  in  the  fac 
that  his  election  will  be  hailed  with  coi 
dial  approval  by  the  people  of  Sout 
Dakota,  among  whom  for  some  years  h 
has  exercised  his  ministry.  Mr.  Billei 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  189 1 
and  served  for  five  years  as  a  missionarj 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory 
In  1903  he  became  vicar  of  the  Chape 
of  the  Incarnation,  New  York  City,  aii'l 
in  1908  was  elected  dean  of  the  cathedra 
in  Sioux  Palls. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Kendrick  last  falj 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  Missionary  Dis] 
trict  of  New  Mexico.  There  was  somi 
suggestion  that  it  might  not  be  necessar 
to  fill  this  vacancy  immediately,  and  tha 
New  Mexico  might  be  placed  under  th 
care  of  the  Bishop  of  Arizona  until  afte 
the  next  General  Convention.  But  con 
ditions  in  that  nev  state  are  most  en 
couraging.  It  seemed  that  it  would  be 
grave  mistake  if  the  Church  there  war 
deprived  of  active  leadership  at  this  time 
Therefore  the  election  was  held  which  rel 
suited  in  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hei 
man  Page,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Churcl 
Chicago.  Dr.  Page  is  one  of  the  bes. 
known  and  most  forceful  of  the  youngdr 
clergy  of  that  diocese.  He  is  influentiaj 
far  beyond  its  boundaries.  Previous  t  j 
the  recent  reorganization  he  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  he  i 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  missionar; 
work.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  made  hi 
parish  catch  his  vision.  Dr.  Page  is  i 
graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Theologica  i 
School  and  was  made  deacon  in  1891 1 
and  priest  in  1892.  He  also  began  hi 
work  in  the  domestic  mission  field,  beinj 
associated  with  Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbol 
in  Idaho.  Afterward  he  was  rector  o 
St.  John's  Church,  Fall  River,  Mass.  I 
from  which  parish  he  was  called  t' 
Chicago. 
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The  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  up- 
on the  choice  of  these  two  efficient  and 
able  young  men  ito  administer  these  im- 
portant fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
both  of  them  will  feel  this  a  call  to 
which  they  must  respond  affirmatirely. 

MR.  ARTHUR  RYERSON,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Albany,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Missions,  went  down 
with     the  Titanic 
A  Titanic  on  the  morning  of 

Victim  April  15th.    He  and 

his  family  had  been 
suddenly  called  home  from  a  winter  in 
Europe  by  the  death  in  an  automobile 
accident,  early  last  month,  of  the  eldest 
son,  a  college  student.  When  the  hour 
of  bitter  testing  came  in  mid- Atlantic, 
Mr.  Ryerson  bade  good-by  to  his  family 
as  the  boat  put  off  from  the  sinking  ship 
and  stood  aside  that  women  and  chil- 
dren might  be  saved.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  thoughtful  for  others  and  trust- 
ing in  the  God  he  had  served  all  his  life. 
The  Church  and  her  Board  of  Missions 
are  the  richer  for  his  life  and  his  sacri- 
fice. 

Mr.  Ryerson's  membership  on  the 
Board  began  about  twenty  years  ago, 
while  he  was  a  resident  of  Chicago.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  "Middle  West"  felt 
the  pressure  of  local  conditions  with 
special  force,  but  Mr.  Ryerson  consistent- 
ly endeavored  to  emphasize  the  identity 
of  the  Church's  interests  both  East  and 
West,  and  the  place  of  missionary  zeal  in 
developing  vigorous  home  life.  There  is 
a  close  connection  between  his  work  in 
those  early  days  and  the  fine  service  some 
of  the  Western  dioceses  and  congrega- 
tions are  now  rendering. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Ryer- 
son served  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  several  years,  and  later  on  the  com- 
mittee having  oversight  of  the  Latin- 
American  missions.  His  service  was  not 
confined  to  the  committee  meeting  and 
the  Board  room.  There  were  many  evi- 
dences that  he  was  thinking  construc- 
tively about  the  work,  especially  on  the 
side  of  home  organization.  In  passing 
through  New  York  he  would  often  drop 


in  at  the  Church  Missions  House  for  a 
few  minutes'  conference  with  one  or  an- 
other of  the  officers.  He  gave  time  to 
thinking  out  details  of  the  plan  for  de- 
partment secretaries.  He  was  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  present  departmental  sys- 
tem. He  was  a  delegate  to  several  Gen- 
eral Conventions  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  in  1910.  The  Church  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  so  devoted  a  servant  from 
its  militant  ranks.  The  memory  of  the 
service  that  marked  his  life  and  the 
sacrifice  that  ennobled  his  death  will  be  a 
precious  possession  for  all  time. 

THE  command  given  by  the  captain  of 
the  doomed  Titanic   as  his  men 
began  to  lower  away  the  life-boats  was 
unnecessary.  There 
W omen  and      was  present  on  the 
Children  First!"      deck  of  that  steamer 
a  power  larger  and 
more  restraining  than  the  mere  order  of 
the  captain.    It  dwelt  down  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  faced  their  end  so 
calmly  and  occupied  their  last  moments 
in  ministering  to  others. 

A  representative  Chinaman  has  said 
that  on  a  Chinese  ship  the  order  would 
have  been  reversed.  The  men  would 
have  gone  first,  then  the  children,  and 
last  of  all  the  women — on  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  represents  the  relative 
value  to  the  State  of  these  three  classes. 

Probably  it  is  true  that  nowhere  but 
upon  a  ship  manned  by  Christian  officers 
and  carrying  Christian  passengers  would 
men  stand  aside  that  the  women  and 
children  might  go  first,  but  upon  such  a 
ship  nothing  else  was  even  possible.  The 
tradition  of  the  race  forbade — a  tradition 
which  has  gathered  about  the  figures  of 
a  Virgin  Mother  and  a  Holy  Child. 
However  much  some  of  those  men  had 
lost  sight  of  it,  there  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  their  thought  a  conviction  that 
the  Cross  of  Calvary  is  the  great  ideal 
of  life,  and  that  in  the  supremest  sacri- 
fice lies  the  supremest  service. 

This,  and  not  mere  conventions  nor 
commands,  gripped  them  at  the  last.  It 
sent  them  about  the  decks,  protecting. 
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guiding  and  encouraging  the  weak  and 
the  panic-stricken  —  steady,  strong, 
serene.  And  after  all  was  done,  it  sent 
them  to  their  knees,  while  on  the  wings 
of  a  great  hymn  they  lifted  their  prayer 
of  faith  as  the  waters  closed  above  them. 

Yes,  there  is  a  faith  which  teaches 
men  that  "he  who  is  willing  to  lose  his 
life,  the  same  shall  find  it."  In  the  light 
of  such  a  faith  men  wrought  and  died  on 
that  fearful  night — men  like  Major 
Archibald  Butt,  Christian  gentleman  and 
devout  Churchman.  Is  such  a  faith 
worth  having  and  propagating  ? 

Henry  Van  Dyke  has  summed  up  the 
matter  in  those  words : 

"The  ideal  that  the  strength  of  the 
strong  is  given  them  to  protect  and  save 
the  weak,  the  ideal  which  animates  the 
rule  of  'Women  and  children  first,'  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  If  what  He  said  about  our  Father 
in  Heaven  is  true,  this  ideal  is  supreme- 
ly reasonable.  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  find 
arguments  for  it.  The  tragedy  of  facts 
sets  the  question  clearly  before  us. 
Think  about  it.  Is  this  ideal  to  survive 
and  prevail  in  our  civilization  or  not? 
Without  it,  no  doubt,  we  may  have 
riches  and  power  and  dominion.  But 
what  a  world  to  live  in!  Only  through 
the  belief  that  the  strong  are  bound 
to  protect  and  save  the  weak  because 
God  wills  it  so  can  we  hope  to  keep  self- 
sacrifice,  and  love,  and  heroism,  and  all 
the  things  that  make  us  glad  to  live 
and  not  afraid  to  die." 

rj.j    J.  J  The  world  has  wept 

I  he  Near  ^^le  victims  of 

and  the  Remote      the     Titanic,  and 
Sorrow  its    outpouring  of 

sympathy  and  ma- 
terial help  has  been  ready  and  gener- 
ous. Even  as  we  write  more  than 
$1,000,000  has  been  provided.  So 
far  as  anything  can  make  good  the  loss 
which  men  and  women  suffered  when  the 
great  ship  went  down,  recompense  will 
be  made.  It  cheers  the  heart  and 
strengthens  the  faith  in  the  essential 
Tightness  of  human  nature  to  know  of 
such  things. 


If  only  the  other  great  tragedies  of 
the  world  could  be  made  equally  vivi(i, 
are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that  the  • 
response  would  be  equally  ready  and  sin- 
cere? A  thousand  and  a  half  of  souls 
perish,  and  $1,000,000  is  the  response; 
but  over  in  China  at  this  very  hour, 
1,500,000  persons  are  perishing,  more 
slowly,  but  quite  as  certainly  as  those  i 
who  were  swept  from  the  decks  of  the  | 
great  Jiner.     Many  of  them  are  still  ! 
quite  within  the  possibility  of  rescue.  A 
sum  equal  to  what  was  so  generously 
given  to  the  Titanic   sufferers  would  I 
go  far  to  accomplish  it.  They  are  singu-  i 
larly   mute   and  uncomplaining — ^these  ! 
starving  Chinamen;  their  cry  has  not  . 
been  heard  clearly  enough,  in  spite  of  j 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  re-  ' 
lay  it  to  the  heart  of  the  world.    It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  remote  sorrow,  which 
in  distant  perspective  is  overshadowed  ; 
by  the  nearer.    Yet  when  our  hearts  are 
grieving,    and   our   sympathies  tender 
toward  human  suffering,  might  we  not  ' 
also  remember — and    act    upon    the  I 
thought — that  China's  sorrow  compared 
with  ours  is  as  a  thousand  to  one?  j 

AJS[  article  descriptive  of  the  Church's 
work    in    the    District    of  San 
Joaquin,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
present    issue,  con- 
Serving  the         tains  a  simple  but  \ 
Community         suggestive  statement. 

It  speaks  of  a  town 
named    Sanger,    in    California,    where  ;| 
the  handful  of  Church  people  wished  of  j 
course  to  have  services  of  their  own,  but 
inasmuch    as    a    number    of  religious 
bodies  were  already  established  in  the 
village  of  a  thousand  people  it  seemed  to  | 
them  that  they  must  try  to  make  what-  j 
ever  they  built  minister  in  some  way  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  community.  With  I 
this  thought  in  mind  they  did  not  build 
a  church  but  a  guild  hall,  large  enough 
to  be  used  for  public  recreation.    This  ! 
became  the  gathering  place  of  the  com-  j 
munity.     Concerts  and  local  dramatic  I 
exhibitions,   stereopticon  lectures,  etc., 
were  given  here;  a  public  library  was 
installed  in  one  of  the  side  rooms;  thus 
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he  guild  hall  became  the  centre  of  the 
jocial  life  of  the  town.  On  Sundays  the 
3urtain  of  the  stage  is  lowered,  and  by 
neans  of  a  portable  altar  and  other  fur- 
ishings  the  hall  becomes  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Thus,  by  ministering  to  a  public 
[leed,  without  surrendering  the  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  a  place  for  the  sacra- 
inents  of  the  Church  in  a  frontier  com- 
munity, it  would  seem  that  the  people 
3f  this  mission  have  acted  most  wisely. 
Of  course  the  building,  being  unconse- 
crated,  is  used  much  more  freely  than 
could  otherwise  be  possible,  and  when  the 
time  comee — if  it  ever  does  come — that 
the  building  of  a  church  is  justified  in 
this  community,  one  may  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  growth  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible will  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  an  honest  attempt  at  service  in 
practical  way  was  made  by  this 
mission. 

Of  course  no  rule  fits  all  cases,  but  may 
it  not  be  true  that  in  many  places  in  our 
domestic  field  we  might  with  advantage 
begin  at  the  other  end,  and,  instead  of 
first  erecting  a  church,  build  a  guild  hall 
or  rectory;  possibly  both,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  ?  At  any  rate,  the  Church 
should  seek  in  some  way  to  secure  a  point 
of  contact  with  the  community. 

IT  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
out  in  these  stirring  days  when 
China  is  so  rapidly  making  history,  that 
there  is  a  real  and 
very  close  connec- 
tion between  the 
events  taking  place 
there  and  the  Chris- 
t  i  a  n  propaganda 
which  has  gone  on  quite  unnoticed  by 
the  world  at  large.  In  no  instance  have 
the  Christian  missionaries  counselled  or 
encouraged  revolution,  but  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  to  set 
men  free,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
Christianity  without  teaching  liberty. 
Therefore  the  power  which  has  swung 
conservative  old  China  into  the  ranks  of 
the  progressive  nations  has  largely  been 
generated  by  the  influence  of  Christian 
missions. 


Christian 
Education  and 
the  Chinese 
Revolution 


One  may  go  farther  than  this,  and  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  con- 
spicuously true  of  that  branch  of  mis- 
sionary effort  represented  in  our  Chris- 
tian schools.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation  bear  testimony  to  this  fact, 
and  show  how  the  leaders  of  new  China 
have  been  raised  up  under  a  Christian 
influence.  Dr.  Merrins's  article  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  there- 
fore particularly  timely.  The  attention 
of  the  Church  cannot  be  too  strongly 
focussed  upon  an  agency  which  has  pro- 
duced such  beneficent  results  as  has  the 
educational  campaign  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  China. 

During  the  last  week 
A  Christian        in  March  a  young 
Secretary  Chinaman  might 

have  been  seen  in- 
dustriously packing  the  personal  belong- 
ings which  had  for  a  term  of  years 
adorned  his  room  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
friends,  only  a  few  of  whom  were  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, but  all  of  whom  were 
eager  to  congratulate  him  on  the  good 
fortune  which  had  come  to  him.  Vi- 
Kynin  Wellington  Koo  was  a  favorite 
with  his  fellow- students.  He  had 
achieved  high  honor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  felt  that  he  would  re- 
flect credit  upon  it.  This  quiet  youth, 
who  seemed  but  a  boy  in  years,  had  just 
received  a  cable  message  appointing  him 
as  English  secretary  for  the  new  presi- 
dent in  China — a  position  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

But  more  important  still,  from  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that 
this  young  man  who  goes  to  be  a  confi- 
dential and  informal  adviser  of  Yuan 
Shi  Kai— president  of  300,000,000  of 
people — has  the  Christian  outlook  and 
received  his  initial  education  in  our 
own  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai. 
This  is  of  course  a  conspicuous  example 
in  point,  yet  only  one  of  scores  which 
might  be  cited  to  show  how  rich  in  re- 
sults has  been  our  small  expenditure  of 
men  and  means  for  establishing  Chris- 
tian education  in  China. 
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THE  NEW  CHINA 

LORD  God,  whom  all  the  hosts  of 
^  heaven  with  eager  speed  obey, 
Lord  God,  with  whom  a  thousand 

years  are  as  a  fleeting  day, 
Thou  sendest  us  another  dawn,  the 

gates  of  morning  lift 
With  smiting  flash  of  lightning  and 

with  rolling  thunder  drift. 
The   ancient   idols   totter,   and  the 

age-long  slumber  breaks. 
The  while,  by  pangs  of  travail  rent, 
a  nation  new-born  wakes. 

O  Christ,  who  once  in  Galilee  came 

walking  o'er  the  wave, 
Be  strong  to   still   the   tumult,  be 

swift  to  rule  and  save! 
Be  with  the  man  who  leads  the  van, 

be  with  the  hearts  that  cry. 
In  agony  and  weariness,  for  help 

from  Thee,  Most  High! 
Beneath  Thy  banner  of  the  Cross,  O 

gracious  Prince  of  Peace, 
Let   China's   teeming  millions  find 

from  woe  and  war  surcease. 

Let  not  the  Christian  peoples  fall 

like  wolves  upon  their  prey, 
Forbid  the  shame  that  in  Thy  name 

may  Mammon  plot  this  day. 
May  clouds  of  prayer  like  incense 

rise  unto  the  throne  above. 
May  many  a   contrite   sacrifice  be 

blest  in  Thy  great  love. 
Let  deepest  darkness  flee  before  the 

cleansing  light  divine. 
O  Sun  that  hath  no  setting,  make 

haste,  arise  and  shine! 

Forgive  us  for  our  little  faith,  O 

Man  of  Nazareth! 
Forgive  us  for  our  feeble  doubts,  O 

Lord  of  life  and  death! 
Thy  glory  floods  the  firmament,  the 

earth  is  all  aflame. 
The    army    of    the    living    God  is 

marching  in  Thy  name. 
The  midnight  wanes,  the  morning 

comes,  the  shadows  flee  away, 
A    new-born    nation    rises    in  the 

splendid  East  this  day. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


THANKSGIVINGS  ' 

"We  praise  thee" — 

For  the  good  examples  of  all 
brave  and  loyal  men,  particularly 
for  that  of  Arthur  Ryerson,  lost  on 
the  Titanic.    (Page  351.) 

For  the  way  in  which  we  have 
been  led  to  develop  Christian  edu- 
cation in  China,  and  so  to  share 
largely  in  the  influences  which  are 
transforming  that  nation.  (Page 
355.) 

For  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  I 
young  who  are  undertaking  study  j 
and  service  for  the  winning  of  the  | 
world  to  Christ.  j 

For  the  reopening  of  Christian  ac-  I 
tivities    in    China    after    the  dark 
period  of  the  revolution,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  gathering  again  of  the  i 
scholars    in    our    mission    schools.  ' 
(Page  367.)  1 


INTERCESSIONS 

'We  pray  thee" — 

To  bless  the  men  chosen  of  thy 
Church  to  carry  her  message  as  mis- 
sionary bishops,  endowing  them 
with  sound  -wisdom  and  self-forget- 
ting zeal.    (Page  350.) 

To  make  us,  who  are  members  of 
thy  Church,  worthy  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  world-wide  service  which 
thou  art  opening  before  us. 

To  bless  the  patient  ministry  of 
thy  messengers  who  bear  witness  to 
thee  in  the  difficult  and  needy  fields 
of  the  home  land.    (Page  361.) 

To  bring  peace  out  of  discord,  so 
that  thy  Kingdom  may  come  and 
thy  will  be  done  in  the  republic  of 
Mexico. 

That  thy  people  may  freely  give 
of  that  thou  givest  them  for  the  ex- 
tension of  thy  Kingdom  and  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men. 

That  we  may  learn  to  pray,  not 
for  a  task  in  proportion  to  our 
strength,  but  for  strength  equal  to 
our  task. 


^ — 

(354) 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL 

PROGRESS 


By  Edward  M.  MerrinSy  M,D. 


THE  rebellion  in  China  has  been 
successful.  The  Manchu  dynasty- 
has  fallen.    Under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  the  various 
peoples  of  the  country  are  now  entering, 
as  all  must  hope,  upon  a  new  era  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  true  religion. 

Surveying  the  rapid  and  startling 
changes  of  the  last  twenty  years,  mis- 
sionaries cannot  but  wonder  how  far 
their  work  has  contributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  order.  Not  that  they 
have  consciously  striven  for  political 
ends.  But  their  influence,  such  as  it  is, 
necessarily  enters  into  and  forms  an  in- 
extricable part  of  the  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God  all  agencies  and 
movements  are  used  by  Him  for  the 
furtherance  of  His  great  designs. 

Now  that  foreign  missions  are  being 
studied  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  first 
question  asked  is  generally.  What  has 
been  the  guiding  principle  of  your  mis- 
sion? It  is  doubtful  if  those  who  first 
came  to  the  field  had  any  other  object 
definitely  in  mind  than  the  bringing  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a  people 
who  were  ignorant  of  it,  in  the  certainty 
that  it  would  bless  and  help  them.  The 
declared  object  of  our  mission,  for  ex- 
ample, is  "to  establish  the  Christian 
Church  through  the  conversion  of  indi- 
viduals and  their  union  with  Christ." 
On  this  foundation  some  missions  have 
built  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  but  all 
have  built,  probably,  better  than  they 
knew.  In  our  own  case  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple has  been  interpreted  broadly.  Nar- 
row limits  have  never  been  set  to  the 
teachings  and  practical  activities  of  our 
missionaries.  As  Bishop  Ingle  said,  the 
Church  strives  for  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  man — ^physically,  intellectually  and 
spiritually;  hence  our  hospitals,  schools 
and  churches.  And  within  its  limits  and 
powers  it  also  strives  for  the  salvation  of 


the  nation.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
exerting  a  wide  influence  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  it  has  not  hesitated 
when  opportunity  offered  to  do  work  of 
a  kind  not  always  mentioned  in  mis- 
sionary reports,  simply  because  the  re- 
sults are  so  intangible. 

It  was  thus,  partly,  with  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  Almost  from  the 
day  of  its  founding  our  mission,  pursu- 
ing a  policy  different  from  that  of  sev- 
eral other  large  missions,  devoted  no 
small  part  of  its  strength  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  It  was  aware  that  much 
of  the  time  and  labor  so  expended 
V70uld  seem  to  be  barren  of  spiritual 
fruit,  yet  it  had  the  faith  to  expect  that 
students  who  had  been  for  any  length  of 
time  in  our  Christian  institutions  could 
not  leave  them  without  being  morally 
and  spiritually  benefited.  Viewing  its 
whole  history  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  one  cannot  but  believe  that  our 
mission  in  adopting  this  broad  policy 
has  been  divinely  guided,  and  that  all 
events,  even  the  most  untoward  and  de- 
pressing, have  been  made  to  work  to- 
gether for  good. 

When  Bishop  W.  J.  Boone,  with  a 
small  party  of  missionaries,  arrived  at 
Shanghai  in  1845,  and  there  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  work  in  China,  the 
people,  as  we  all  know,  were  intensely 
conservative  and  exclusive,  completely 
satisfied  with  their  own  religions,  gov- 
ernment and  civilization.  Among  their 
multitudinous  idols  the  "gods  of  things 
as  they  are"  held  a  very  important 
place.  Foreigners  were  regarded  as  con- 
temptible barbarians,  from  whom  noth- 
ing good  could  be  learned.  Obviously, 
the  earliest  task  of  missions  was  to 
break  through  this  rigidity  of  religious 
and  social  custom.  As  ethnologists 
point  out  so  interestingly,  when  a  peo- 
ple are  in  a  primitive  state  without  law 
and  order  and  with  no  social  cohesion. 
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the  welding  of  them  into  a  homogeneous, 
orderly  community  by  the  force  of  im- 
posed custom  is  necessary  if  they  are  to 
survive  in  the  merciless  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  is  the  danger  that  the  na- 
tion may  be  content  to  abide  as  it  is,  in 
the  repose  of  settled  habit  and  custom. 
To  ensure  further  progress  the  "cake  of 
custom"  must  be  broken  through,  and 
nothing  can  do  this  except  the  force  of 
new  ideas,  which  shall  stir  up  fresh  emo- 
tions, and  cause  intellectual  unrest. 
Hence  the  Chinese  with  their  rigid,  uni- 
form ways  of  thinking,  almost  the  same 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  in  the  days  of  Confucius,  had  to  be 
compelled  to  accept  new  ideas  if  the 
nation  was  to  be  saved.  The  Church  was 
working  in  this  direction  when  it  began 
to  plant  little  stations  here  and  there, 
and  to  open  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
But  nothing  can  equal  the  education  of 
the  young  for  the  dissemination  of  new 
ideas.  Hence  the  great  social  and  other 
values  of  our  educational  institutions, 
which  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
among  the  best  and  largest  in  China. 

Our  first  school  for  boys  was  opened 
'  in  1845,  the  year  our  missionaries  ar- 
rived in  Shanghai.  This  led  to  the 
founding  of  St.  John's  College  in  1879, 
which  has  since  grown  into  St.  John's 
University,  with  its  arts  and  science 
courses,  and  its  schools  of  theology  and 
medicine.  Last  year  373  students  were 
studying  in  its  various  departments.  In 
1869  work  was  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior of  China,  hi  the  stations  of  Han- 
kow and  Wuchang.  In  1871,  the  school 
was  started  in  Wuchang,  which  has  since 
developed  into  Boone  University,  the 
friendly  rival  of  St.  John's.  It  also  has 
its  schools  of  theology  and  medicine.  In 
school  and  college,  its  students  last  year 
numbered  331. 

In  1851,  a  school  for  girls  was  opened 
in  Shanghai,  now  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
where  each  year  over  150  girls  receive 
careful  training.  In  Wuchang  the  Jane 
Bohlen  School  for  Girls  was  opened  in 
1877.    This  is  now  St.  Hilda's  School, 


with  an  attendance  of  over  seventy.  In 
Anking  there  is  a  fine  middle  school,  and  j 
there  are  also  most  promising  schools  in 
Ichang,  Changsha,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu,  and 
other  places.    To  show  the  wide  sweep  i 
of  our  educational  net,  the  Rev.  D.  T.  ' 
Huntington,  the  new  Bishop  of  Wuhu, 
started  a  trade  school  for  beggar  boys, 
thus  turning  into  useful  citizens  those 
who,  but  for  this  saving  agency,  would  ; 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  most  degraded 
and  ignorant.    In  connection  with  our  } 
educational  work,  mention  must  also  be  | 
made  of  the  numerous  books  and  tracts, 
either  written  or  translated  by  our  mis- 
sionaries, a  most  important  means  of  en- 
lightening the  minds  of  ^the  people,  the 
great  learning  and  industry  of  Bishop 
Schereschewsky  being  specially  devoted 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

From  our  various  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, students  who  have  received,  and  I 
more  or  less  absorbed,  Christian  instruc- 
tion, have  gone  forth  by  scores  every 
year  to  professional  life,  into  the  busi- 
ness world,  or  to  be  centres  of  influence 
in  the  home  life.  Many  of  them  now 
occupy  important  positions.  Whether 
successful  or  not,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  student,  in  village,  town,  or  city, 
has  been  the  propagator  of  new  ideas. 
Who  can  estimate  the  results  of  such  a 
far-reaching  propaganda?  Without  mak- 
ing invidious  comparisons  between  one 
form  of  mission  work  and  another,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that,  as  an  agency  for 
the  dissemination  of  new  ideas,  our  edu- 
cational work  has  been  the  most  fruitful. 

Turning  to  the  effect  of  mission  edu- 
cation upon  politics,  perhaps  it  is  not  as 
fully  recognized  as  it  might  be  that 
Western  education,  when  first  introduced 
into  countries  of  backward  civilization, 
is  bound  to  create  political  unrest.  The 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  their  denuncia- 
tions of  national  corruption  and  their 
glowing  descriptions  of  a  coming  king- 
dom wherein  men  shall  dwell  together  in 
righteousness  and  peace;  the  school  his- 
tories describing  the  long  struggles  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  for 
liberty  and  enlightenment,  which  in  the 
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end  were  successful;  the  study  of 
branches  of  knowledge  which  have  the 
indirect  effect  of  undermining  the  super- 
stitions of  ages — all  tend  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  impressionable  youths  a 
passionate  longing  to  overturn  the  old 
order  and  introduce  something  new  and 
better.  It  was  thus  with  many  of  our 
own  students  during  the  last  few  years. 
Their  minds  seethed  with  political  as- 
pirations, and  it  lay  as  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Church,  itself  of  course 
strictly  neutral  in  political  matters,  to 
bring  these  aspirations  into  accord  with 
Christian  ideals.  Has  it  altogether 
failed  in  this  respect?  In  reply,  it  may 
be  ask«d,  Was  ever  a  national  revolution 
of  such  magnitude  as  China'  has  just 
passed  through  accompanied  by  so  com- 
paratively little  loss  of  life?  Many 
feared  that  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Kevolution  would  be  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  would  take  place  dur- 
ing a  dynastic  revolution  in  China.  Yet, 
apart  from  the  initial  massacre  of  sev- 
eral hundred  Manchus,  the  loss  of  life 
among  non-combatants  by  retaliatory 
executions  or  wild  massacre  has  not  been 
great.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
Christian  missions  is  it  not  just  to  as- 
cribe this  moderation,  in  part  at  least,  to 
their  influence  ? 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals  suffer 
from  the  pain  of  new  ideas  and  at  first 
oppose  their  introduction.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  during  the  course  of  sixty 
years  of  educational  work,  there  have 
been  many  breaks  and  hindrances. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  discouragement,  to 
friends  at  home  as  well  as  to  the  workers 
on  the  field,  has  been  its  frequent  inter- 
ruption, sometimes  for  months  at  a  time, 
by  popular  riots.  Yet  as  a  means  of 
stirring  the  political  world  to  its  depths, 
and  forcing  the  people  to  think  different- 
ly of  their  national  condition,  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  ought  to  have  been 
discouraged  in  the  least,  and  not  rather 
have  gloried  in  our  tribulations.  In  al- 
most every  instance  beneficial  changes 
accompanied  or  followed  the  riots. 

In  1853,  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion  began, 


which  devastated  the  country  for  many 
years.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether 
England  did  wisely  in  supporting  the 
Manchu  government.  For  the  Chinese 
nation,  if  it  had  been  freed  at  that  time 
from  the  incubus  of  its  incapacity  and 
corruption,  might  have  advanced  much 
earlier  on  the  path  of  reform  and  prog- 
ress. However  that  may  be,  the  rebellion 
shook  the  country  as  it  had  never  been 
shaken  before.  In  writing  of  the  life 
of  its  leader.  Bishop  Boone  said: 
"Whether  he  be  sincere  or  not  in  his 
story,  he  is  evidently  doing  a  great  work 
in  China  by  breaking  up  the  supersti- 
tions of  ages,  thus  preparing  the  soil  for 
the  seed  to  be  sown  here  by  Christ's 
servants." 

Local  riots  later  were  continually  oc- 
curring. While  they  were  deplorable 
exhibitions  of  hostility  to  foreigners,  yet 
they  were  evidence  of  the  passing  away 
of  the  old  contemptuous  apathy.  Better 
opposition  than  dead  indifference.  Fur- 
ther, the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
foreign  powers  upon  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, when  they  demanded  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
compelled  it  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
policy,  in  form  at  least  if  not  in  spirit. 
In  1881  the  reigning  emperor  issued  an 
edict  declaring  Christianity  to  be  one  of 
the  religions  of  China,  and  commanding 
that  the  native  Christians  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  officials,  since  their  em- 
bracing the  doctrine  did  not  alter  their 
position  as  subjects  of  their  sovereign. 
In  1898,  to  allay  internal  disturbance, 
the  old  government  system  of  education, 
which  had  lasted  unchanged  for  hundreds 
of  years,  was  abolished,  and  Western 
learning  received  official  sanction.  In 
1900  the  Boxer  uprising  took  place, 
bring'ing  missionary  work  everywhere  to 
a  standstill.  As  the  consequence  of  this 
blind  and  hopeless  struggle  to  rid  the 
country  of  foreign  influence,  China  was 
compelled  to  pay  heavy  indemnities,  and 
was  deeply  humiliated  by  the  siege  of 
Peking.  But  good  also  resulted.  The 
people  were  thoroughly  roused.  The  fu- 
tility of  clinging  to  ancient  ways  in  her 
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struggle  with  the  West  was  clearly  per- 
ceived, especially  by  the  student  class. 
They  saw  that  -China  must  place  her- 
self in  line  with  other  nations,  and  learn 
whatever  they  had  to  teach  her,  if  she 
was  to  preserve  her  existence  as  a  nation. 
The  war  with  Japan  in  1894  intensified 
this  perception.  The  government  opened 
educational  institutions  of  its  own,  but 
nearly  all  were  very  ill-managed  and  did 
not  meet  the  need.  Consequently  the 
students  came  in  increasing  numbers  to 
mission  institutions,  particularly  to 
those  which  taught  in  English.  St. 
John's  University,  under  Dr.  Pott, 
and  Boone  University,  under  Dr.  Jackson, 
made  extremely  rapid  progress,  and  all 
our  schools  shared  in  the  prosperity. 
Lastly,  the  revolution  just  over  has  com- 
pelled the  closing  of  our  up-river  educa- 
tional institutions  for  several  months, 
and  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  sustained 
by  the  people  of  Hankow  due  to  the  war 
there  may  be  for  some  time  to  come  a 
serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  pay- 
ing students.  But  with  returning  pros- 
perity our  institutions,  if  properly  sup- 
ported, will  soon  regain  their  strength, 
and  the  old  forms  of  opposition  will 
hardly  exist. 

What  of  the  future?  He  is  bold  who 
ventures  in  these  days  to  utter  prophecies 
concerning  the  Chinese,  for  so  much 
positive  prophecy  has  been  discredited  by 
the  course  of  events,  and  many  and  great 
changes  have  actually  taken  place  which 
a  few  years  ago  the  wisest  would  not 
have  dared  to  predict.  It  is  with  doubt 
and  hesitancy,  therefore,  that  the  follow- 
ing forecast  is  made.  (1)  As  soon  as 
law  and  order  are  restored,  Christianity 
may  be  regarded  with  greater  favor  than 
before.  The  native  religions,  which  long 
ago  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  moral 
power,  will  suffer  still  more  as  the  na- 
tion passes  from  the  old  civilization  to 
the  new,  abandoning  by  the  way  many 
ancient  customs,  superstitions  and  ob- 
servances more  or  less  associated  with 
the  old  religions.  As  the  Chinese  people 
must  attempt  to  satisfy  the  deep  re- 
ligious needs  of  their  nature,  they  may 
be  willing  to  try  Christianityj  especially 


if  they  are  under  the  impression  that  it! 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  Western! 
civilization.    (2)    Later,  the  pendulumi 
of  change  will  swing  in  the  other  direc-j 
tion.    The  vices  and  weakness  of  West-] 
ern  civilization  will  be  more  clearly  seen, 
and  the  Chinese  will  know  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  dominate  our  national 
life  to  the  extent  they  supposed.  A 
movement  will  then  begin  in  favor  of  re- 
taining  all   that   is   best   in   the  old 
civilization  and  religions,  purifying  and 
strengthening  the  latter,  so  that  many 
of  the  arguments  now  directed  against 
them  will  be  useless.    (3)    No  longer  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  with: 
foreign  power,  the  Christian  Church  will 
then  become  stationary  or  even  lose  in 
membership,  for  those   who  have  not 
strong   and  true  convictions   will  fall 
away.    In  its  struggle  with  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  and  with  what  is  false  and 
imperfect  in  religion,  Christianity  must 
then  stand  in  its  own  inherent  strength. 
Its  propagation  will  depend  almost  en-  j 
tirely  upon  the  purity,  earnestness,  and  | 
intelligence  of  the  native  Church.  For- 
eigners will  not  then  be  in  the  front  as 
they  are  now.    (4)  Chinese  patriotism, 
almost  defunct  a  few  years  ago,  is  now 
intense.     The   burning    desire    of   all  ' 
classes  is  to  make  their  country  invul- 
nerable to  the  attacks  and  machinations 
of  foreign  powers.    -To  meet  the  for- 
eigners with  their  own  weapons,  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Western  civilization  will 
be  learned.    Students  will  come  in  large 
numbers  to  the  mission  schools,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  the  best  in  the  | 
country.    Later,  with  one  of  her  surpris-  1 
ing   leaps,    China    will    inaugurate  a 
thoroughly  modem  educational  system,  I 
in  all  probability  modelled  on  that  of 
Japan,    which    includes    all    that  is 
technically  the  best  in  the  systems  of  , 
other  countries.*   This  will  mean  the  ex-  j 


*  The  following  "Instruction"  was  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  1899,  and  is 
strictly  observed :  "It  being  essential  from  the 
point  of  view  of  educational  administration  that 
general  education  should  be  independent  of  re- 
ligion, instruction  in  religion  shall  not  be  given 
or  religious  exercises  held  at  government 
schools,  public  schools,  or  schools  whose  cur-  I 
ricula  are  regulated  by  provisions  of  law,  eveg  | 
outside  of  the  regular  course  of  instructioii," 
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lusion  of  religious  teaching  from  the 
chools,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
nculcation  of  the  solitary  virtue  of 
atriotism.  (5)  These  changes  may  all 
ccur  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
ears. 

If  these  predictions  have  a  reasonable 
asis,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  in 
^hina  is  clearly  defined.  Every  effort 
aust  be  made  to  build  up  a  strong  na- 
ive Church  while  it  is  still  to-day.  Evan- 
■elization  must  be  carried  on  vigorously. 
Church  members  must  be  carefully  in- 
trueted,  and  the  training  of  the  native 
lastorate  must  be  of  a  high  order.  As 
vidence  of  a  philanthropic  spirit,  and 
0  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
ledical  work  must  be  continued  by 
leans  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Not  least,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
hat  missionary  societies  shall  maintain 
heir  schools  and  colleges.  The  Church, 
0  perform  its  mission,  cannot  afford  to 
urrender  its  hold  upon  the  youth  of  the 
ountry.  Whatever  force  there  may  be 
n  the  arguments  for  the  separation  of 
nstitutional  religion  from  education  in 
he  lands  of  the  West,  such  arguments 
re  not  applicable  to  China.  This  is  a 
teriod  of  itransition.  While  it  is  true 
hat  the  influx  of  new  ideas  is  necessary 
0  break  the  rigidity  of  custom  and 
nitiate  change,  there  is  a  proper  limit 

0  the  movement.  Unless  these  ideas 
rystallize  round  what  is  good  and  true, 
here  will  be  endless  and  profitless  dis- 
ussion,  leading  to  moral  and  political 
'^wlessness.  It  is  only  with  gloomy  fore- 
boding that  one  can  contemplate  a  sys- 
em  of  education  in  China  which  omits 
11  instruction  "upon  the  nature  of  man, 
lis  true  end,  and  the  right  use  of  his 
acuities;  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
,oul,  its  relation  to  God,  the  beauty  of 
iirtue,  and  its  agreeableness  to  the  Di- 

1  ine  Nature ;  upon  the  dignity  of  reason, 
he  necessity  of  temperance,  fortitude 
jnd  generosity,  and  the  shame  and  folly 
if  indulging  the  passions."  Already 
aany  of  the  student  class  have  drifted 
|roin  the  moorings  of  the  old  religions, 
nd  if  they  do  not  find  sure  anchorage  in 


a  higher  religion,  their  last  state  will  be 
worse  than  their  first.  No!  When  the 
social  and  political  life  of  China  is  per- 
meated by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  may  the  Church  leave  en- 
tirely to  others  the  education  of  youth. 

If,  however,  Christian  educational  in- 
stitutions are  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  competition  of  strong  government  in- 
stitutions, it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
raise  them  to  the  very  highest  point  of 
efficiency,  both  in  teaching  and  equip- 
ment. If  this  is  not  done,  they  will  be 
neglected  and  die.  The  situation  in  Japan 
is  an  instructive  warning.  There  the  gov- 
ernment has  four  Imperial  universities 
with  500  professors  and  instructors,  and 
7,500  students.  Eather  contemptuous- 
ly the  Japanese  write:  "Through- 
out the  Christian  educational  system, 
there  is  no  institution  that  is  really 
worthy  of  the  title  of  university."  In  the 
government  and  higher  technical  schools 
of  Japan  there  are  2,000  professors  and 
instructors,  and  23,000  students;  in  the 
Christian  high  and  collegiate  schools 
there  are  only  332  students.  In  the 
government  middle  schools  there  are 
160,000  pupils,  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
Christian  middle  schools  the  number  is 
3,416.  It  is  stated  that  even  the 
Buddhist  schools  have  caught  up  to,  and 
in  some  cases  have  passed,  the  Christian 
institutions.*  What  is  the  consequence? 
As  the  writer  quoted  observes:  "If  the 
falling  behind  of  Christian  students  is 
not  checked,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
Christian  scholarship  will  be  an  incon- 
siderable factor  in  the  thought  and 
higher  life  of  the  nation."  When  the 
legal,  medical  and  other  learned  profes- 
sions of  a  country  regard  Christianity 
coldly,  and  regulate  their  professional 
conduct  by  other  standards,  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  country  truly  great  and 
prosperous  cannot  but  fear. 

To  strengthen  the  Christian  Church  in 
China  so  that  it  can  appeal  effectively 

*  "The  Present  Position  and  Problems  of 
Christianity  in  Japan,"  by  President  Harada, 
LL.D.,  Doshisha,  Kyoto.  (Interr^qfional  Review 
of  -M^.s§tons,  January,  1912.) 
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to  the  educated  classes  as  well  as  to  the 
poor  and  lowly,  to  secure  for  it  men  well 
able  to  spread  and  defend  the  faith 
against  the  subtle  assaults  of  religious 
antagonism  in  the  East,  and  to  leaven 
the  learned  professions  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  we  plead  earnestly  that  our 
educational  institutions,  especially  our 
colleges  and  universities,  shall  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  secular  insti- 
tutions. It  is  not  so  much  land  and 
buildings  that  are  now  required,  as 
strong,  efficient  faculties,  and  adequate, 
up^to-date  equipment.  Endowments  to 
make  our  institutions  independent,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  fees  of  students,  are 
also  needed.  A  great  calamity,  like  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  Hankow,  means 
that  the  local  university  must  fall  back 
upon  its  own  pitiably  slender  resources, 
and  this  means  retrenchment,  with  more 
or  less  impairment  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution. 

President  Harada  concludes  his  article 
by  stating  that  "the  situation  in  the 


whole  Orient  constitutes  one  of  the  ni' 
splendid  opportunities,  and  at  the  sa 
time  one  of  the  gravest  crises  in  1 
whole  history  of  the  Church.  With  ev( 
passing  year,  the  opportunity  is  slippi 
from  her  grasp.  I  make  bold  to  say  tli, 
her  victory  or  defeat  in  Japan 
largely  determine  the  future  of  Chr 
tianity  in  the  whole  of  the  East." 

Japan  is  a  great  nation  and  her  cc 
version  to  Christianity  would  be  an  i 
estimable  blessing  to  herself  and  to  t 
world.  But  China  is  a  still  greater  r 
tion,  and  in  religious  matters  has  r 
hitherto  been  led  by  Japan.  On  the  cc 
trary,  as  Japanese  writers  confess,  tht 
own  great  men  are  warriors  only  and: 
few  artists;  in  higher  things,  her  st 
dents  sit  at  the  feet  of  Chinese  ph| 
osophers  and  religious  thinkers. 
China  were  won  to  Christianity,  then  i 
deed  its  future  in  the  Orient  would  be  5 
cure,  and  the  winning  of  China  depen 
to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  altogetli( 
upon  the  efficient  academic  and  Chri 
tian  education  of  the  youth  of  the  laL; 
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NEAELY  sixty  years  ago  the 
missionary  board  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York  was  seriously 
discussing  whether  it  should 
continue  the  stipend  to  a  little  place 
called  Windham.  The  matter  was  finally 
decided  by  the  fact  that  a  missionary 
was  already  in  charge  there  and,  al- 
though the  place  was  hopeless,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  cut  the  support  from  un- 
der his  feet.  That  missionary  stayed  on, 
doing  faithfully  his  obscure  work.  None 
of  it  seemed  to  count  for  much,  but 
there  was  one  young  man,  the  son  of  the 
village  blacksmith,  whom  he  interested 
in  the  Church  and  prepared  for  college. 
He  lived  to  see  that  young  man  become 
a  missionary  bishop,  but  died  before  he 
could  realize  that  he  had  been  moulding 
the  spiritual  destiny  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle.  Each 
year  Bishop  Tuttle  visits  his  old  home, 


when  the  entire  village  gathers  at  a  pu 
lie   service   of  welcome  to  the  man 
honored  in  the  world  outside,  who  st 
remains  in  heart  and  sympathy  one  ■ 
themselves. 

The  only  parish  which  Bishop  Tuti 
ever  had  was  in  Morris,  N.  Y. — the  oL 
est  in  that  part  of  the  state.  It  dat 
from  Bishop  Hobart's  day,  and  the  fii 
missionary  there  covered  the  whole  r 
gion  almost  to  the  Canadian  borda 
carrying  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  tl 
Church  to  the  settlers  among  the  ilea! 
ings  of  the  forest.  The  little  place 
still  twenty-five  miles  from  a  railroa 
although  missions  which  sprung  fro 
the  ministry  of  its  first  rector  have  b 
come  great  parishes,  notably  Trinii 
Church,  Watertown,  whose  rector,  Leig 
Richmond  Brewer,  became  the  fin 
Bishop  of  Montana,  when  Bishop  Tu 
tle^s  field  was  divided. 


WHERE  THE  GRASS  IS  GREEN  IN  WINTER 


By  the  Right  Reverend  Louis  C,  Sanford^ 

Bishop  of  San  Joaquin 


WHILE  the  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States 
are  looking  out  of  their 
windows  on  the  snow,  the 
State  of  California  is  carpeted  with 
green.  In  October  the  first  rains  of  the 
season  fall,  and  before  Christmas  the 
new  grass  has  covered  the  steep  hills 
along  the  coast,  the  level  floor  of  the 
great  interior  basin,  and  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Only  on 
the  top  of  this  lofty  range  does  the  snow 
lie.  There  it  is  found  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  deep,  and  all  winter  long  the 
farmer  in  the  valley  below,  pruning  his 
trees  and  vines  or  ploughing  his  field, 
may  look  up  and  see  the  white  wall 
which  shuts  California  from  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

I  About  one-fourth  of  this  winter-green- 
|.  state  is  included  in  the  new  Missionary 

1^  Disitrict  of  San  Joaquin.  All  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  which  gives  the  district 
its  name,  a  great  slice  of  the  Sierras,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Mojave  desert,  are 
comprised  in  its  area  of  46,000  square 
miles — a  territory  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

History 

The  oldest  parish  in  the  District  of 
San  Joaquin  is  St.  John's,  Stockton.  It 
was  founded  in  1850  by  the  Kev.  O. 
Harriman,  father  of  the  late  railway 
magnate,    and    was    one    of    the  four 
original  parishes   of  the   state,  which 
Bishop  Kip  found  when  he  reached  his 
diocese  in  1854.   Stockton  is  at  the  head 
of   navigation    on    the    San  Joaquin 
I  River,  and  was  in  that  day  the  outfitting 
I  place  for  prospectors  and  miners  bound 
i  for  the  diggings  in  Tuolomne  and  Cala- 
i  veras  counties.    The  Church  saw  them 
!  as  they  passed,  but  she  was  too  weak  to 
follow  them  into  the  hills.    Not  until 
1860  was  an  advance  made,  when  the 
iRev.  J.  G.  Gasmann  established  himself 
among  the  miners  in  Sonora,  Tuolomne 


county,  organizing  a  mission  which  still 
serves  the  quiet  village  that  has  outlived 
its  excited  beginnings.  Mr.  Gasmann 
also  planted  a  mission  in  Columbia, 
three  miles  away,  which  boasted  4,000 
people,  and  expected  to  be  the  biggest 
town  in  the  county.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  uncertain  character  of  a 
mining  population  that  Columbia  has  al- 
most vanished  from  the  map,  two  or 
three  houses  only  remaining  as  re- 
minders of  its  early  promise. 

With  the  exception  of  some  desultory 
work  in  the  mining  camps  no  further 
missionary  venture  was  made  within  the 
limits  of  San  Joaquin  for  twenty  years. 
By  that  time  Los  Angeles  had  assumed 
respectable  proportions,  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  had  connected  it 
with  San  Francisco,  pushing  its  track 
through  the  centre  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  This  expanse  of  plain  over 
which  but  a  short  time  before  herds  of 
antelope  freely  roved,  had  been  cut  up 
into  wheat  ranches,  and  little  centres 
were  springing  up  along  the  railway  at 
convenient  shipping  points.  The  Rev. 
Elias  Birdsall,  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Stockton,  went  down  the  valley  to  spy 
out  the  land,  and  as  the  result  of  his  re- 
port the  Rev.  D.  O.  Kelley  was  appointed 
in  1879  missionary  to  the  San  Joaquin. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Fresno,  and 
within  a  year  had  planted  missions  not 
only  in  the  town  where  he  lived,  but  at 
Modesto,  Merced,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
Tulare  and  Bakersfield,  working  a  par- 
ish 200  miles  long.  Already  the  Kings 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  had  been  tapped 
for  irrigation;  experiment  had  proved 
that  the  muscatel,  or  raisin  grape,  and 
deciduous  fruits  could  be  successfully 
grown,  and  the  wheat  ranches  were  be- 
ing subdivided  into  vineyards  and 
orchards.  By  1910,  when  the  General 
Convention  divided  the  mother  Diocese 
of  California  for  the  third  time  and  cut 
off  the  District  of  San  Joaquin,  five  of 
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Mr.  Kelley's  seven  missions  had  become 
independent  parishes,  and  to  the  remain- 
ing two,  seven  more  had  been  added. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  another  trans- 
continental road,  the  Santa  Fe,  has 
paralleled  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  new 
trolley  lines  have  helped  develop  the 
country. 

The  population  is  mixed  in  character, 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  immigra- 
tion is  from  the  Middle  West.  These 
people  for  the  most  part  have  strongly 
marked  religious  preferences,  but  not  for 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Christians, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  predomi- 
nate, but  in  every  town  a  nucleus  of 
Church  people,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  unattached,  justify  on  any 
grounds  the  efforts  the  Church  may 
make. 

The  Valley 

While  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  consti- 
tutes less  than  a  third  of  the  territory  of 
the  district,  it  is  the  section  which  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  where  the  Church 
must  establish  herself  strongly  now  to 
do  efficient  work  in  the  future. 

Three  well-defined  areas  of  production 
diversify  the  valley.  Under  the  Sierra 
foot-hills  is  a  frostless  belt  nearly  200 
miles  long,  which  will  soon  be  an  unin- 
terrupted stretch  of  orange  groves.  Al- 
ready the  shipment  of  citrus  fruit  rivals 
that  of  Southern  California.  Down  the 
centre  is  a  broad  tract  devoted  to  a  great 
variety  of  fruits,  of  which  the  raisin 
grape  is  the  best  known. 
And  under  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Coast  Eange  a  forest  of 
derricks  proclaims  the 
wealth  of  petroleum  which 
has  put  California  in  the 
front  rank  of  oil-bearing 
states.  Each  one  of  these 
areas  has  its  new  mission- 
ary enterprise.  In  Tulare 
county,  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  development  of  the 
citrus  industry,  the  Eev.  L. 
A.  Wood,  with  the  aid  of 
his  automobile,  is  minis- 
tering  to    a   parish  forty 


miles  square.  Within  the  year  he  ha 
organized  two  promising  missions — Si 
John's,  Porterville,  and  St.  James's 
Lindsay. 

At  Sanger,  in  the  misin  belt  o: 
Fresno  county,  a  unique  missionary  ex 
periment  is  being  worked  out.  Here  i 
handful  of  Church  people  wished  fo: 
their  own  services,  but  inasmuch  as  { 
number  of  religious  bodies  were  already 
established  in  the  little  village  of  1,00( 
people,  it  seemed  to  them  that  thej 
must  justify  their  existence  as  a  missioi 
by  ministering  in  some  way  to  th( 
needs  of  the  whole  community.  Accord 
ingly  they  built,  not  a  church,  but  i 
guild  hall.  The  main  room,  fitted  witl 
tables  and  chairs  and  a  large  stage,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  recrea^ 
tion  hall.  Here  social  gatherings  of  all 
kinds — concerts,  plays  given  by  local 
talent,  stereopticon  exhibits  —  among 
these  the  missionary  lectures  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Missions — have  a  place 
and  promote  the  healthy  social  life  of 
the  people.  On  Sundays  the  stage  cur- 
tain is  lowered  and  the  portable  altar, 
with  its  furniture,  transforms  the  recrea- 
tion hall  into  a  place  of  worship.  In  an- 
other room,  attractive  with  book  shelves 
and  pictures,  the  mission  opened  a  pub 
lie  library.  At  first  financed  by  the  mis- 
sion, its  good  work  has  lately  been  aided 
by  the  County  Library  Association 
The  librarian,  a  Churchwoman,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  other  duties,  gathers  the  chil-i 
dren  of  the  village  on  Saturday  morn 
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ing,  and  for  an  hour  holds  their  atten- 
tion with  the  recital  of  the  old  fairy- 
tales, of  which  little  folk  never  tire. 
This  guild  hall  is  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  social  service  the  Church  can 
render  in  a  rural  community. 

The  oil-producing  area  in  an  unirri- 
gated  section  is  not  attractive  country. 
Tor  a  brief  period  after  the  winter  rains 
the  grass  springs  up  and  the  hillsides  are 
gorgeous  with  escholtzia  and  lupine,  but 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  the  outlook 
is  upon  barren  yellow  sand,  broken  only 
by  unlovely  oil  derricks.  Where  this 
artificial  forest  is  thickest,  stands  the 
town  of  Coalinga.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  a  rude  camp,  its  hot,  unpaved  streets 
filled  with  men,  dusty  automobiles  and 
mule  teams,  the  people  housed  in 
shanties  of  the  most  temporary  descrip- 
tion. Now  the  shanties  are  replaced  by 
cosy  bungalows,  and  substantial  business 
blocks  line  its  clean  asphalt  thoroughfare. 
'  Here  is  the  newest  of  our  missions, 
!  named  Christ  Church,  as  the  witness  for 
the  unselfish  life  in  a  community  where 
almost  the  only  purpose  has  been  the 
I  rush  for  wealth.  Without  a  shelter  of 
I  its  own,  the  congregation  gathers  twice 


a  month  on  week-days  in  such  building 
as  may  be  available,  to  meet  and  worship 
with  the  priest  who  comes  from  Fresno, 
fifty  miles  away.  Coalinga  is  not  the 
only  oil  town  in  the  district,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  the  Church  has  thus  far  been 
able  to  enter.  Lack  of  men  and  means 
prevents  the  initiation  of  services  at 
other  equally  promising  points  where  the 
Church's  ministrations  are  needed  and 
would  be  welcomed. 

The  Desert 

Southeast  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
lies  the  Mojave  desert.  Eecent  writers 
have  described  in  book  and  magazine  the 
charm  which  the  desert  possesses  in  its 
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majestic  solitude,  its  strange  vegetation, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  wonderful  tints 
with  which  sunlight  and  shadow  paint 
its  hills  and  plains.  Many  are  ready  to 
admire  its  scenic  grandeur,  but  few 
would  voluntarily  choose  it  for  a  home. 
Hidden  in  the  hollow  of  a  low  mountain 
range  in  the  centre  of  the  Mojave  desert 
is  the  mining  town  of  Kandsburg,  the 
smoke  of  whose  stamp-mill  may  be  seen 
from  the  transcontinental  trains.  From 
the  hills  surrounding  the  town  one  may 
look  across  the  sand  in  one  direction  to 
the  Sierras,  whose  white  peaks  shut  in 
the  green  San  Joaquin,  and  in  the  other 
direction  to  the  Funeral  Kange  which 
watches  over  Death  Valley.  Randsburg 
itself  is  not  an  inspiring  sight.  Its  one 
straggling  street  has  a  few  permanent 
buildings,  but  the  size  and  fashion  of 
the  dwellings,  apparently  set  down  at 
random,  in  whose  construction  oil  cans 
and  packing-boxes  have  been  largely 
utilized,  proclaim  that  the  people  who 
have  come  here  do  not  intend  to  stay 
if  they  can  help  it.  The  discovery  of 
the  mountain  of  ore  known  as  the  Yellow 
Aster  Mine  is  responsible  for  Rands- 
burg. 

In   1895   the   people   flocked   to  the 
desert  in  search  of  riches,  and  among 
them  came  a  devoted  layman,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Nagle,  who  built  with  his  own  hands  the 
first  church  in  the  camp,  and  served  it  as 
lay-reader  until  his  death.  Afterwards, 
Mr.  A.  Y.  Denman,  steward  of  the  hos- 
pital connected  with  the  Yellow  Aster 
Mine,  qualified  as  a  lay-reader,  and  for 
four  years  endeared  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple.   He  visited  the  sick  and  buried 
the  dead,  read  the  service  on  Sun- 
day and  led  in  social  activities  dur- 
ing the  week.   Meanwhile  a  Method- 
ist church  had  been  erected  and  a 
minister  sent  to  the  town  by  the  con- 
ference, but  when,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence, he  withdrew,  the  townspeople 
petitioned  the  conference  not  to  send 
a  successor,   as   the  lay-reader  of 
Trinity  Mission  was  all  the  minister 
they  wanted.    Right  across  the  way 
from  the  church  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  next  built,  and  has  been 


visited  periodically  by  a  priest  fromtl 
Needles,  230  miles  away.  On  the  occ 
sion  of  these  visits  the  choir  of  Trini^ 
assisted  in  the  music ;  at  other  times  tl 
Roman  Catholics  swelled  the  choir  ar 
congregation  of  the  Episcopal  Church- 
an  instance  of  practical  Christian  ci 
operation,  if  not  of  Church  unity. 

The  Sunday-school  is  of  .  necessity 
co-operative  institution  in  which  peep! 
of  various  religious  affiliations  have  a 
equal  stake.  Like  more  favored  Sunda; 
schools,  it  enjoys  an  occasional  picni 
The  last  one  occurred  in  Decembe 
There  was  no  particular  place  to  go  t 
so  the  children  walked  out  on  the  dese) 
and  ate  their  sandwiches  in  the  blazin 
sun,  amused  themselves  chasing  home 
toads  or  playing  tag  around  som 
solitary  yucca  palm,  and  had  as  happ: 
a  day  as  their  little  brothers  and  sij 
t  e  r  s  elsewhere. 

Since  Mr. 
Denman's  re- 
cent withdrawal 
from  Rands- 
burg, to  begin 
in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  prepa- 
ration for  Holy 
Orders,  the 
mission  has  to 
te  content  with 
the  month- 
ly  visit  of 
the  priest  whom 
the  bishop 
may  be  able  to 
send. 


'Barren  yellow  sandj  broken  only  by  unlovely  oil  derricks'' 


The  Mountains 

While  the  population  of  the  valley  has 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  num- 
ber of  people  making  their  home  in  the 
great  mountain  range  which  bisects  the 
district  has  steadily  decreased  from  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush.  Most  of  the 
towns  which  once  boasted  their  thou- 
sands are  now  content  to  claim  their 
hundreds.  Mokelumne  Hill  is  one  of 
these  deserted  villages.  The  empty 
stone  buildings  which  line  the  deserted 
street  speak  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
The  arrival  of  three  or  four  stages  with 
a  handful  of  passengers  from  the  outside 
world  is  the  only  daily  interest.  Once 
the  gulches  were  filled  with  prospectors 
animated  with  visions  of  sudden  wealth; 
now  an  occasional  old  inhabitant  may  be 
seen  after  a  rain  looking  for  a  possible 
stray  nugget.  The  children  at  the  hill- 
side school  amuse  themselves  at  recess 
by  washing  out  gold  in  the  sand  of  the 
schoolyard  and  are  sometimes  re- 
warded with  a  "color";  the  people  talk 
of  "when  the  mines  open  up,"  showing 
the  persistence  of  the  early  interest,  but 
the  wise  know  that  the  renewed  pros- 
perity of  the  village  awaits  the  filling 
up  of  the  big  valley  below,  when  the  in- 
coming settlers  will  be  forced  into  the 
hills  to  develop  the  rich  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities of  the  mountain  meadows. 

There  are  three  silent  churches  in  the 


little  town.  Our  own,  St.  Paul's,  was 
built  twenty  years  ago  by  an  inde- 
fatigable layman  and  has  been  tightly 
closed  for  four  years.  Recently  a 
physician  and  his  wife  came  up  to  make 
a  home  in  Mokelumne  Hill  because  of 
the  delightful  climate  and,  appalled  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  Sunday-school 
to  which  their  children  might  be  sent, 
started  one  in  the  little  wooden  church. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Shea,  of  Jackson,  in  the 
neighboring  county,  hearing  of  it,  came 
over,  and  since  June  last  has  held  a 
week-day  service  once  a  month,  walking 
the  mountain  miles  each  way  to  meet  his 
appointment.    When  the  bishop  made  a 


The  first  church  in  Bandsburg 
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Where  the  Grass  is  Green  in  Winter 


visit  seven  children  were  baptized. 
Mokelumne  Hill  is  but  one  of  a  score  of 
decayed  mining  camps,  varying  in 
population  from  100  to  1,000,  where 
there  are  no  Sunday-schools,  and  no  re- 
ligious services  of  any  kind  for  months 
at  a  time.  The  Church  should  have  at 
least  one  itinerant  priest  who  could 
spend  much  of  his  time  on  horseback 
ministering  to  these  neglected  towns. 
As  an  investment  yielding  returns  in  the 
shape  of  self-supporting  parishes,  it  can- 
not be  recommended.  No  such  returns 
can  be  expected  for  many  years  to  come, 
but  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren— " 

Up  among  the  high  Sierras  of 
Tuolomne  county  live  some  two  hundred 
Indians  scattered  in  small  groups. 
They  pick  up  a  scanty  living,  but  there 
is  much  poverty  among  them.  Their  old 
occupations  are  gone.  The  old  ac- 
complishments of  basketry  and  making 
acorn  bread  are  being  forgotten,  and  they 
are  almost  helpless  under  the  new  con- 
ditions which  the  white  man  has  intro- 
duced. 

Poor  old  Simple  and  her  daughter 
had  lived  in  a  tumbledown  prospector's 
cabin  which  at  least  protected  them  from 
the  worst  of  the  weather,  but  Simpie  was 
ordered  to  "move  on."  And  out  into  the 
mountain  winter  she  went  to  seek 
shelter  as  she  might,  under  the  lee  of  an 
old  blanket  pinned  up  against  the  wind. 
There  are  not  enough  of  these  Indians  to 
justify  an  independent  mission,  and  their 
religious  needs  must  be  met  by  local 
churches.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  priest- 
in-charge  of  St.  Michael's,  Tuolomne, 
and  Deaconess  Dorsey,  were  the  first  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  Tuolomne  In- 
dians. Sewing-classes  were  organized, 
and  some  of  the  children  were  induced 
to  attend  Sunday-school.  Christmas  was 
made  a  time  of  rejoicing,  with  the  distri- 
bution of  gifts  and  a  "big  eat."  Their 
appreciation  was  none  the  less  real  be- 
cause shown  in  unusual  ways.  One  of 
the  men,  whose  nickname,  "Whiskey 
Bill,"  is  evidence  of  the  white  man's 


shameful  treatment,  said  to  Mr.  Wheeler: 
"You  make  Indian  happy.  I  dance  for 
you  in  the  church  to-morrow"  (Christ- 
mas Day). 

A  year  ago,  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  Deaconess  Dorsey  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  mountains.  Miss 
Eleanor  Tebbetts,  a  Churchwoman,  was 
appointed  Government  Field  Matron 
with  headquarters  in  an  old  ranch  house 
near  Tuolomne,  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose.  With  her, 
Mr.  Miller,  the  lay-reader  of  St. 
Michael's,  has  co-operated.  In  November 
the  bishop  visited  the  ranch  and  bap- 
tized a  class  of  ten  children.  The  service 
was  held  on  the  porch  of  the  house.  For 
two  hours  before  the  time  appointed,  the 
Indians,  seated  on  boxes  and  planks  in 
the  yard  around  a  fire  which  gave  out 
little  heat  but  added  a  picturesque  touch 
to  the  scene,  waited  with  characteristic 
patience  to  see  their  little  ones  "Chris- 
tianed,"  as  they  call  it.  How  far  they 
appreciated  the  meaning  of  the  Sacra- 
ment is  doubtful.  They  had  at  least  the 
dim  conception  of  some  good  thing,  and 
there  are  white  parents  bringing  their 
children  to  baptism  who  have  little  more. 

The  missionary  work  in  the  District  i 
of  San  Joaquin  is  varied  in  character,  j 
In  the  great  fertile  valley  every  expendi-  | 
ture  of  money  and  effort  will  be  repaid  j 
in    added    material    strength    to    the  | 
Church.   The  work  in  the  desert  and  the  i 
mountains  can  offer  no  such  reward,  but 
it  is  no  less  imperative  and  presents  an 
appeal  and  a  challenge  to  the  purest  mo- 
tives of  missionary  enterprise. 


Indian  children  ready  for  baptism 


"FROM  SUCH  HOMES  THEY  COME  TO  US  IN  ST.  AGNES'S  SCHOOL" 

MAY  DAY  IN  THE  FLOWERY  KINGDOM 

i  This  article  was  sent  to  us  some  months  ago  by  a  missionary  re- 

cently gone  to  the  field.  It  reached  us  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Chi- 
nese Revolution,  when  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  great  misfortunes 
threatened.  It  is  good  to  know  that  the  skies  have  cleared  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  is  brighter  than  ever,  and  that  the  attractive  little 
Chinese  girls  w^ill  keep  their  May  Day  in  St.  Agnes's  School,  Anking, 

I  with  as  keen  an  enjoyment  as  marked  the  one  herein  described,  and  will 
close  it  with  the  quiet  service  in  the  beautiful  chapel. 


AiS  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  eager  little  faces  were 
thrust  close  to  the  windows  of 
I  St.  Agnes's  School  to  catch  that 

I  first  message  of  the  sun,   and  shouts 
were  heard  through  the  dormitories  as 
the  news  of  a  lovely  day  rang  out.  For 
over    a    month    these    little  Chinese 
maidens  had  been  in  preparation  for  a 
great  event.   It  was  to  be  a  May  party — 
a  real  "Wai  Kweh  bih  Fatsi"  (foreign 
j  country   custom),    and   little   girls  in 
I  China  know  from  experience  that  wher- 
i  ever  girls  or  women  are  concerned,  for- 
eign ways  are  sure  to  be  much  nicer  than 
those  of  China,  which  have  so  long 
brought    misery    and    degradation  to 
women. 

Not  only  was  it  May  Day,  but  it  was 
I  also  to  be  a  birthday  party  for  their  dear 
teacher,  and  a  surprise  for  her.  Such 


secrets  as  were  being  whispered  from  one 
to  another!  How  hard  it  was  to  keep 
them  from  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
teacher!  And  how  trying  to  have  her 
staying  so  often  beyond  her  class  time 
when  the  girls  were  anxiously  waiting  to 
practise  the  May  song  which  was  being 
learned  in  English  for  her  special  benefit. 

But  at  last  the  day  had  come  and  all 
the  flowers  and  birds  seemed  overflowing 
also  with  holiday  spirits.  Of  course  the 
regular  class-room  routine  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  the  forenoon,  for  it  was  only 
a  half  holiday.  The  morning,  however, 
dragged  out  to  its  end  and  release  came 
at  last. 

Miss  Barber  had  been  invited  out  to 
spend  the  early  afternoon.  Imme- 
diately after  the  noonday  meal  the 
preparations  began,  and  soon  the  dainty 
little  maidens   were   arrayed   in  their 
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"A  glimpse  of  the  poor  at  our  very  doors' 


prettiest  attire.  The  older  girls  had  been 
appointed  at  the  school  meeting  as  a 
committee  on  arrangements,  and  before 
long  were  at  the  Ladies'  House,  where 
the  party  was  to  be  held,  because  of  its 
pretty  lawn  and  beds  of  Chinese  iris  and 
poppies  and  roses.  These  were  all  in  full 
bloom,  making  a  beautiful  setting  for 
the  first  May  Day  these  little  Orientals 
had  ever  known. 

Soon  the  house  was  made  almost  as 
attractive  as  the  garden  without.  The 
girls  were  quietly  brought  up  from  the 
school,  each  carrying  a  flower — and  they 
looked  like  little  flowers  themselves  as 
they  stood  waiting  expectantly  for  Miss 
Barber  to  come.  She  had  been  sent  for 
on  the  pretext  that  a  guest  had  arrived 
and  wished  to  see  her.  As  she  entered 
the  house  one  great  shout  of  "Surprise!" 
went  up,  and  each  girl  presented  her 
flower  with  a  bow  and  the  usual 
Chinese  "Kung  Hsi."  The  two  baby 
girls  then  led  the  Birthday  Lady  out 
under  a  tree  where  a  throne  had  been 
prepared.  The  others  followed,  two 
abreast,  and  there  they  enthroned  her  as 
May  Day  queen,  presenting  her  with  a 
handsome  Chinese  "Bien  Hsin"  box  in 
token  of  their  love  and  affection. 

Next  came  the  winding  of  the  May 
pole,  and  as  the  bright  colored  ribbons 
wound  around  and  round,  the  little 
maidens  sang  their  May  song,  crowning 
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their  queen  with  a  "coronet  of  roses,  set 
in  leaves  of  brightest  green."  She  was 
then  led  back  to  her  throne  and,  with  the 
girls  standing  in  the  background  singing, 
six  fairy-like  little  maids  entertained  ! 
their  queen,  making  their  fans  tell  the  j 
touching  story  of  their  love. 

It  was  the  season  of  fans  in  China,  ! 
and  even  though  some  of  the  natives  go  ! 
about  with  scarcely  a  thread  of  clothing 
on,  they  are  rarely  seen  without  their 
fans.  Coolies  will  lay  down  their  loads 
and  stand  against  the  walls  using  their 
fans  vigorously,  making  a  queer  picture. 

The  little  fan  ladies  led  the  rest  of  the  . 
party  back  to  the  house  once  more,  for  | 
no  party  in  China  could  be  complete 
without  a  cup  of  tea.    But  our  little 
maids  were  to  have  still  another  sur- 
prise, for  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  was  a  real  birthday  cake,  all  lighted 
with  candles.    After  the  excitement  had  i 
died  down  the  May  queen  cut  her  cake 
and  each  girl  was  given  a  piece.  Many 
of  the  precious  pieces  were  wrapped  up 
in  the  bright  colored  handkerchiefs  to  be  j 
sent  home  on  Saturday  to  some  loved  one. 
After   a  few  more  games  the  chapel 
bell  rang  out,  calling  the  little  ones  to 
their  daily  Evening  Prayer  service. 

Dear  little  children !  They  are  not  like 
those  in  the  homeland,  where  a  mother  is 
usually  the  first  to  teach  her  child,  and 
where  it  first  sees  God  through  her  eyes 


WINDING  THE  MAY-POLE 


and  is  taught  to  pray  at  her  knee.  Here 
in  the  East  it  is  more  often  the  child 
that  leads  the  mother  to  the  knowledge 
of  God. 

It  is  these  children  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  raise  from  the  narrow  conception 
of  sin  to  high  ideals,  that  they  may  be- 
come little  missionaries  among  their  rela- 
tives and  playmates.  For  the  children  of 
to-day  will  be  the  future  leaders  for  good 
in  their  country.  Their  minds  are  not  so 
prejudiced  and  they  are  more  open  to 
Christian  influence  than  their  elders. 
The  inner  life  of  these  children  unfolds 
more  readily,  and  they  seem  often  to 


grasp  the  truth  of  God's  love  and  holi- 
ness more  fully  than  those  who  have  been 
nurtured  in  the  Church  since  they  were 
given  in  baptism. 

Do  they  want  Christ?  How  I  wish 
you  could  see  them  feeling  for  Him,  un- 
consciously as  it  were,  and  their  eager- 
ness to  learn  of  Him.  Nowhere  could 
be  found  a  more  enthusiastic  service  than 
here  in  our  school  chapel,  where  the  girls 
gather  before  the  class-room  work  of  the 
day  begins  and  again  at  even-tide,  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer;  and  it  is 
an  inspiration  to  hear  the  sweet  young 
voices  singing  some  favorite  hymn. 


"To  the  evening  service  in  owr  heautiful  chapeV* 
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DOWN  IN  PORTO  RICO 

By  John  W.  Wood 


FOUETEEN  hundred  miles  south- 
east of  'New  York  lies  Porto 
Kico,  "the  island  of  enchant- 
ment." Early  on  the  fifth  morn- 
ing out — if  the  voyage  has  been  good — 
I  one  gets  the  first  sight  of  El  Ganque — 
the  Anvil — rising  3,000  feet  above  the  sea 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  Grad- 
ually the  foreground  begins  to  take  shape. 
A  range  of  lower  hills  appears,  with  a 
sky  line  like  the  teeth  of  a  gigantic  saw. 
At  the  east  of  the  harbor  entrance  a 
rugged  bluff  is  crowned  with  the  Morro. 
'  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  east  and 
west    stretches    the    gleaming  beach, 
I  pounded  by  the  Atlantic  surf.  The 
1  steamer  sweeps  by  tiny  Cabras  Island, 
!  at  the  harbor  mouth,  with  its  hopeless 
'colony  of  about  twenty-five  lepers.  The 
j  vessel  slows  down,  picking  up  one  by  one 
i  the  buoys  marking  the  narrow  channel 
I  as  she  passes  the  western  end  of  the  city 
of  San  Juan.    Here  one  gets  his  first 
view  of  the  ancient  wall  that  surrounded 
jthe  city  to  protect  it  from  hostile  fleets 
(in  time  of  war  and  from  pirates  at  all 
Pother  times.    Many  a  pounding  it  has 
t 


withstood  too,  through  the  centuries, 
down  to  that  summer  day  of  1898  when 
Admiral  Sampson  bombarded  the  city. 
The  old  sea  gate  is  now  the  only  one  left. 
Beyond  the  wall  the  unimposing  front 
of  the  Koman  Cathedral,  built  370  years 
ago,  faces  the  harbor.  To  the  north  of 
the  gate  is  Casa  Blanca,  the  residence 
of  the  commander  of  the  garrison;  to 
the  south  is  the  governor's  palace,  high 
above  the  water. 

If  one  is  as  fortunate  as  I  was  in  being 
met  by  the  kindest  of  friends,  both  old 
and  new,  it  is  not  long  before  he  feels 
entirely  at  ease,  in  spite  of  the  unfa- 
miliar surroundings.  San  Juan,  founded 
in  1520,  is  probably  the  oldest  city  over 
which  the  American  flag  flies.  The 
island  of  Porto  Eico  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
new  world,  in  November,  1493,  while 
Ponce  de  Leon  is  credited  with  the 
founding  of  its  principal  city.  The 
achievements  of  these  two,  the  discoverer 
and  the  pioneer,  are  commemorated 
throughout  the  island.  But  it  is  not  the 
story  of  Porto  Eico  that  is  to  be  told  at 
this  time.    This  article  is  rather  to  out- 
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line  some  of  the  Church's  work,  as  it 
was  seen  in  a  hurried  visit  last  month. 
Bishop  Van  Buren  had  closed  his  work 
of  eleven  years  and,  with  sadly  impaired 
health,  had  come  to  the  United  States 
for  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops, 
which  was  to  accept  his  resignation. 
Thus  my  observations  were  taken  with- 
out his  guidance  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  field. 

Naturally  San  Juan  was  the  first 
place  where  the  work  of  the  American 
Church  was  established  after  Porto  Rico 
passed  from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  to-day  the  chief  centre  of  the 
Church's  effort.  Services  are  maintained 
in  English  and  Spanish  at  four  points. 
In  the  oldest  part  of  the  "old  city" 
stands  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  facing  the  cathedral  across  a  lit- 
tle plaza.  Its  exterior  does  not  appear 
to  advantage  when  compared  with  its 
massive  neighbor,  since  the  ground 
slopes  sharply  from  the  cathedral,  so 
that  St.  John's  is  always  looking  up-hill. 
The  interior  is  unexpectedly  spacious, 
and  though  simple  is  dignified.  It  was 
only  by  dint  of  hard  work  that  any  down- 
town location  could  be  secured  at  all, 
even  ten  years  ago.  To-day  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  site  at  any 
reason- 
able  price. 
When  the 
house  which 
0  n  i  g  i  n  a  1- 
iy  stood  on  the 
site  was  being 
torn  down  to 
make  room  for 
the  church, 
several  ancient 
implements  of 
the  Inquisition 
were  un- 
earthed. The 
first  Bishop  of 
^  0  r  1 0  Rico 
was  appointed 
G-  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Inquisitor  of 
the  West 
indies.  Ac- 


cording to  the  "memoire"  of  one  of  the 
clergy  of  the  cathedral :  "The  delinquents 
were  brought  from  all  parts  to  be  burned 
and  punished  here." 

St.  John's  is  the  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can congregation.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  army  officers  and  business 
men,  government  officials  and  civilians 
and  their  families  are  united  here  in 
bearing  common  witness,  in  a  strange 
land,  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  some  whose  lot  ought  to  be 
cast  with  the  congregation  at  St.  John's 
are  neglectful,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  let 
standards  down  a  bit  in  an  unfamiliar 
tropical  environment.  For  five  years  the 
Rev.  Frederick  A.  Warden  has  minis- 
tered to  the  American  people.  That, 
however,  is  only  part  of  his  work.  There 
is  also  a  Spanish  Sunday-school  at  St. 
John's  and  a  mid-week  Spanish  service, 
which  is  steadily  attracting  larger  num- 
bers of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

Like  most  walled  cities  San  Juan  has 
outgrown  its  walls.  In  Puerta  de  Tierra, 
one  of  the  sections  without  the  walls, 
live  14,000  people,  for  the  most  part  very 
poor.  There  is  only  one  Roman  church 
in  the  quarter,  accommodating  possibly 
400  people.    The  only  other  church  is  St. 

Luke's,  where  on 
Palm  Sunday  I  at- 
tended the  early  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy 
Communion  in 
Spanish,  the 


The  sea  wall  and  the  old  gateway,  San  Juan 
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afternoon  service  for  English-speaking 
blacks  from  the  other  West  India  islands 
and  the  night  service  in  Spanish.  All 
the  services  were  well  attended,  es- 
pecially that  in  the  afternoon,  for  the 
English-speaking  Negroes  in  Porto  Eico, 
as  well  as  in  Cuba  and  Panama,  show 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England 
work  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  called 
GondoUa  we  have  an  outpost,  San  Pablo. 
Here,  too,  the  people  are  terribly  poor, 
but  they  throng  the  low-ceiled,  ill-venti- 
lated room  where  the  services  are  held. 
The  people  have  no  clocks  and  the  mis- 
sion is  too  poor  to  own  a  bell,  so 
Mr.  Warden  has  improvised  one  by 
hanging  an  eighteen-inch  iron  bar 
from  a  wooden  arm  outside  the  build- 
ing. A  hammer  in  the  hands  of 
a  Porto  Eican  boy  who  likes  to 
make  a  noise  does  the  rest.  Some 
day,  no  doubt,  the  $2,000  that  would  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  concrete  chapel  and 
save  $144  a  year  in  rent  will  be  given, 
and  San  Pablo's  will  start  on  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  phase  of  its  career. 

Still  another  mission  is  under  Mr. 
Warden's  care — the  Annunciation,  Bo- 
rinquen  Park.  The  appointments  are 
rather  more  commodious  and  comfort- 
able than  in  Gondolla,  but  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  As  I  journeyed 
over  Mr.  Warden's  large  and  scattered 
parish  I  wondered  how  he  manages  to 
keep  all  his  appointments,  espeeially  since 
the  horse  that  has  served  him  for  nearly 
five  years  was  killed  by  the  trolley. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Warden  in  the 
San  Juan  work  is  the  Eev.  S.  F.  Adam, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  who,  coming 
to  Porto  Eico  in  search  of  health,  has 
given  such  help  as  his  strength  will  per- 
mit, without  being  a  regularly  appointed 
member  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Warden  has 
also  trained  two  or  three  young  Porto 
Eicans  to  act  as  Sunday-school  leaders 
and  has  the  assistance  of  one  Negro  lay- 
reader.  One  of  Bishop  Van  Buren's  last 
official  acts  was  to  receive  and  license 
a  Spanish  Eoman  priest  who  was  led  to 
study  the  Church  through  observing  a 
young  Porto  Eico  deacon  who  died  in 


his  town  about  a  year  ago.  Bishop  Jone^l 
of  the  Eoman  diocese  of  Porto  Eico,  ha! 
written  most  highly  of  the  character  ani 
efficiency  of  Padre  Sanz. 

Besides  the  churches  and  chapels  th 
Church  has  two  day-schools  in  Sai: 
Juan,  one  down-town  near  St.  John's 
one  in  Puerta  de  Tierra.  When  I  asked 
whether  they  competed  at  all  with  tb 
public  schools,  the  answer  was  "No";  be 
cause  in  the  first  place  the  public  schoo 
accommodations  are  still  inadequate  t( 
the  need,  and  in  the  second  place  manj 
of  our  school  children  are  either  toe 
young  or  too  poor.  The  public  school  re- 
quires pupils  to  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. Not  all  of  ours  are  barefoot  chil- 
dren, but  the  pathetic  efforts  that  some 
of  them  make  to  appear  stockinged  and 
shod    only    emphasize    their  poverty, 

Bishop  Van  Buren  tells  this  story  il-j 
lustrative  of  the  poverty  of  some  of  thej 
people:  "A  certain  boy  was  coming  to 
school  in  the  afternoon,  but  never  came 
in  the  morning ;  and  when  in  school  would 
never  turn  his  back  on  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
he  would  never  let  her  see  his  back,  until 
one  day,  he  inadvertently  turned,  and 
on  his  back  was  the  reason,  for  there 
was  a  circle  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  within  the  circle  were  in-! 
scribed    the    words:    'Pillsbury's  Bestj 
Triple  Extra  Flour,  Minneapolis,  Min-j 
nesota.'    There  was  only  one  coat  in  the 
family,  and  it  was  made  from  a  flour  | 
bag.    His  father  wore  it  in  the  morn- 1 
ing  to  his  work,  and  the  boy  in  the  after- 
noon." 

The  interest  and  beauty  of  the  eighty- 
mile  journey  by  automobile  from  San 
Juan  to  Ponce  on  the  south  coast  quite 
surpass  belief.  There  is  no  railroad 
across  the  island  and  not  likely  to  be 
any.  To  think  of  Porto  Eico  as  a  tropi- 
cal plain  is  to  miss  its  character  alto- 
gether. The  interior  is  a  country  stand- 
ing on  its  edge.  Great  rugged  hills  rise 
in  every  direction.  Tiny  thatched  huts 
cling  to  the  hillsides  in  marvellous 
fashion  or  rest  upon  a  narrow  shelf  on  a 
hill-top.  This  is  quite  a  different  world 
from  that  of  the  cities  and  towns.  The 
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country  and  the  people,  too,  suggest  our 
|)wn  Southern  mountains.    Through  this 
I  region,  climbing  to  a  height  of  2,500 
[  :eet,  winds  the  remarkable  military  road, 
(probably  Spain's  most  useful  gift  to  the 
Porto  Eicans.    On  this  great  highway 
\me  meets  all  kinds  of  travellers.  Here 
lare  men,  women  and  children  trudging 
!  to  and  from  work.    Great  lumbering  ox- 
carts, laden  with  supplies  for  the  way- 
side stores  and  the  plantations,  crowd  the 
automobile  against  the  wall  of  rock  that 
irises  on  one  side  or  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  road  and  the 
lideep  rayine  beyond  on  the  other.  Di- 
minutive but  wiry  Porto  Eican  horses 
2:0  trotting  along  in  spite  of  loads  that 
;  really  ought  to  break  them  in  two,  with- 
out the   added   weight   of   the  owner 
:  perched  on  top  of  all.    When  the  great 
sugar  plantations  on  the  level  lands  of 
the  south  coast  are  reached  one  meets  or 
,  passes  long  caravans  of  cane-laden  ox- 
I'carts    bound    for    the    central.  The 
i  "honk"  of  the  automobile  horn  rouses 
I  dozing  drivers,  who  roll  off  the  cane  and, 


by  magic  motions  known  only  to  ox-team 
drivers,  turn  the  carts  aside  while  the 
car  rushes  by,  making  twenty  miles  to 
their  one.  Sometimes  the  rushing  auto 
gets  into  trouble  and  then  Porto  Eico's 
old-fashioned  but  ever  reliable  motive 
power  is  called  to  the  rescue. 

Through  such  a  variety  of  scenes  one 
comes  to  Ponce,  the  second  city  of  the 
island.  Here  is  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
built  over  forty  years  ago,  the  first  non- 
Eoman  church  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  erected 
for  English  residents  who  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Bishop  of  Antigua.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  American  occupa- 
tion it  had  been  closed.  Soldier  Church- 
men in  the  First  Illinois,  when  they 
landed  at  Ponce  in  the  summer  of  1898, 
opened  the  church,  cleaned  it,  rang  its 
bell,  which  had  been  silenced  years  be- 
fore by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  held 
services.  Since  then  Holy  Trinity  has 
never  been  closed  for  any  length  of  time, 
though  its  career  has  been  a  checkered 
one.   For  more  than  two  years  there  has 
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gen  no  resident  clergyman,  not  because 
ither  abundance  of  work  or  reasonable 
iipport  are  lacking,  but  because  no  one 
in  be  found  to  volunteer.    At  one  time 
le  Church  practically   controlled  the 
ituation  in  Ponce.    Now  the  congrega- 
|.on  of  over  150  has  almost  disappeared, 
ome   have   united    with    other  com- 
mnions;    some    go    nowhere.  Ponce 
Imply  must  have  a  clergyman.  The 
lian  who  goes  to  this  city  of  30,000  peo- 
[le  will  be  able  to  build  up  three  congre- 
ations — one  of  American  residents,  an- 
ther of  Porto  Eicans  and  a  third  of 
Inglish-speaking  blacks. 
Miss  Cuddy  and  Miss  Woodruff  are 
oing  admirable  work  in  the  day-school 
nd  are  preparing  material  for  the  con- 
regation  of  the  future.   It  is  a  thousand 
ities  that  these  two  devoted  women,  as 
ell  as  Miss  McCullough  and  Miss  Mel- 
)wes  in  Mayaguez,  where  the  situation 
5  similar,  should  be  left  to  do  their 
'ork  without  the  counsel  of  a  clergyman 
nd  without  the  services  and  sacraments 
f  the  Church. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Ponce,  is  a 
uilding  of  which  the  Church  in  this 
Duntry  may  well  be  proud.  I  saw  noth- 
ig  else  in  Porto  Eico  equal  to  it  in  loca- 
ion,  arrangement  and  equipment.  By 
3me  it  is  considered  to  be  the  best  hos- 
ital  in  the  West  Indies.  Certain  con- 
itions  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  have 
ampered  its  effectiveness  as  a  Church 
istitution,  have,  I  trust,  been  perma- 
ently  changed.  After  getting  the  best 
dvice  available  it  seemed  best  to  close 
i  for  the  present.  Its  doors  should 
wing  open  with  the  least  possible  delay 
Hand  they  will  as  soon  as  a  physician 
^ith  the  necessary  qualifications  can  be 
ound.  He  should  be  a  Churchman, 
!referably  between  thirty  and  forty,  well 
rained,  with  hospital  experience  and 
^ady  to  use  his  professional  skill  to  in- 
Brpret  the  Christian  revelation.  He 
'ill  find  ample  opportunity  for  effective 
isrvice  in  this  institution,  accommodat- 
ig  sixty-five  patients,  with  a  splendid 
perating-room,  a  full  X-ray  equipment 
nd  many  other  aids  to  thorough  work, 
t  is  an  immense  satisfaction  to  realize 


that  these  modern  and  attractive  build- 
ings stand  on  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  an  unsightly  and  unsanitary  pest 
house,  over  whose  entrance  might  well 
have  been  written:  "Abandon  hope,  all 
ye  who  enter  here." 

Even  a  short  stay  in  Porto  Eico  en- 
ables one  to  understand  better  what  Bish- 
op Van  Buren  meant  when  he  wrote: 
"The  conditions  in  my  particular  part  of 
the  field  are  incredible.  At  times  it  has 
seemed  impossible  to  make  the  slightest 
impression.  The  confluence  of  two 
streams  as  different  as  the  Latin  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
and  no  one  who  looks  on  at  a  distance 
can  possibly  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
making  them  blend.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  philanthropic  in  our  civiliza- 
tion should  be  emphasized  rather  than 
the  ceremonial  with  which  the  Latin- 
American  is  already  quite  familiar. 
This  led  me  to  choose  a  hospital  rather 
than  a  cathedral,  since  I  could  not  have 
both — a  hospital  and  one  that  should 
not  be  a  plaything  but  a  reality." 

Certainly  St.  Luke's  is  no  plaything. 
It  calls  now  for  a  physician  who  will 
make  it  more  than  ever  a  reality.  Not 
only  is  there  work  to  be  done  for  the 
large  Porto  Eican  population,  but  St. 
Luke's  is  the  only  hospital  on  the  whole 
south  and  west  coast  fitted  to  care  for 
Americans  and  other  foreigners. 

With  Ponce  my  inspection  of  the 
Porto  Eico  mission  had  to  end.  Time 
failed  to  go,  as  I  should  have  liked,  to 
see  the  two  brave  women  at  Mayaguez, 
who  with  the  Porto  Eican  catechist  are 
holding  on,  hoping  for  better  days,  and  in 
the  meantime  doing  valiant  work  among 
the  children.  A  trip  to  Vieques,  the 
small  island  off  the  east  coast,  where  the 
Eev.  Leonard  Eead  and  Miss  Davidson 
are  working  faithfully  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking blacks,  also  had  to  be  given 
up.  Nor  could  my  hope  of  going  to 
Fajardo,  our  newest  mission,  under  the 
Eev.  W.  E.  Hendricks,  be  realized.,  But 
who  that  goes  to  Porto  Eico  once  does 
not  hope  to  go  again?  So  I  look  upon 
plans  that  had  to  be  set  aside  as  only 
temporarily  deferred. 


YUAN  SHI  KAI 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China 


YUI  SHEN 
Viceroy  of  Wuchang 


THE  DESOLATIONS  OF  HANKOW 

Revolutionary  soldiers  riding  through  the  part  of  the  city  destroyed  hy  the 
bombardment  of  the  Imperial  forces 
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HANKOW  IN  CONFERENCE 


By  the  Reverend  Arthur  M,  Sherman 


^  I  \  HE  third  Synod  of  the  Mission- 
I       ary  District  of  Hankow  met  in 
I       the  city  of  Hankow  on  Feb- 
ruary 2'9th.    This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Synod  since  the  division 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  old  friends  both 
among  the  clergy  and  lay  delegates  of  the 
new  Diocese  of  Wuhu  were  much  missed ; 
but  we  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  the 
Church's  work  that  the  division  of  this 
great  district  means. 

A  high  tone  was  given  to  the  'Synod  at 
the  start  by  the  Quiet  Day  for  all  the 
delegates,  conducted  by  the  Kev.  L.  T. 
Hu,  assistant  rector  of  the  Training- 
I  school  for  Catechists.    After  the  opening 
i- service  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
||  cathedral  at  eight  o'clock,  he  delivered 
j;  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  seven 
ji  searching  and  stimulating  addresses.  It 
jl  was  the  speaker's  great  earnestness  and 
I  intense  conviction  of  the  need  of  God's 
presence  and  power  in  order  for  the 


Church  to  advance  on  her  way  that  made 
the  addresses  so  fitting  a  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  Synod. 

The  conference  opened  with  the  bish- 
op's address.  It  thrilled  with  encourage- 
ment. He  told  of  the  motives  and  aims 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  and  the 
zeal  for  missions  and  unity  that  marked 
the  General  Convention  at  Cincinnati. 
He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lish, American  and  Canadian  Churches 
at  the  desire  that  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  China  should  be  established. 
He  announced  that  the  mother  Church 
had  given  consent  to  the  Constitution 
and  Canons,  and  that  the  Constitution 
and  Canons  of  the  Hankow  diocese  had 
been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Bishops 
in  Cincinnati.  He  reviewed  the  meeting 
of  the  Evangelistic  Association  of  China, 
in  Hankow,  in  December,  1910,  and 
spoke  of  the  stimulus  it  had  given  to 
local  evangelistic  effort,  instancing  es- 
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pecially  the  encouraging  meetings  in 
Boone  Library  for  government  students. 
The  reading  of  the  notices  of  the  death 
of  two  of  the  Chinese  clergy — the  first 
losses  of  this  kind  in  the  mission  for 
many  years — was  received  by  the  confer- 
ence standing.  He  told  of  the  recent  or- 
dinations to  the  diaconate,  on  St.  Paul's 
Day,  of  the  four  young  men  who  have 
just  finished  their  course  at  the  Divinity- 
school  in  Wuchang,  and  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Eev.  James  T.  S.  Tsang  to 
the  priesthood.  He  spoke  of  the  three 
more  notable  additions  to  mission 
property :  the  $27,000  Mex.  worth  of  land 
and  buildings  for  the  Trade  School  in 
Ichang,  the  land  outside  the  walls  of 
Wuchang  for  the  new  St.  Hilda's  School 
for  g-irls  and  the  George  C.  Thomas 
Hall  in  course  of  erection  at  Boone  Uni- 
versity, Wuchang.  He  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions  in 
maintaining  work  in  Shihnan  Fu,  the 
westernmost  prefecture  in  Hupeh,  and  at 
Huk'eo  near  Kiukiang.  In  these  places 
the  work,  apart  from  salaries  of  clergy- 
men and  catechists,  is  supported  from 
the  Diocesan  Extension  Fund.  Speaking 
of  the  work  for  women,  he  said  that  its 
progress  was  a  cause  for  great  thanksgiv- 
ing, but  that  it  was  still  far  behind,  in 
workers  and  equipment,  the  work  for 
men,  and  that  the  Synod  should  careful- 
ly consider  and  pray  over  this  matter. 
He  referred  feelingly  to  the  division  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  regret  we  f  elt  in  see- 
ing so  many  of  our  zealous  fellow- 
workers  separated  from  us.  The  subject 
of  the  revolution  concluded  his  address. 
He  could  only  mention  it  in  passing,  but 
it  was  the  biggest  event  in  China  for 
3,000  years,  and  fraught  with  great  pos- 
sibilities for  the  Church.  We  must  pray 
that  God  will  so  help  us  to  work  and  plan 
that  we  may  be  able  to  use  aright  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  conference  proper  was  to  continue 
for  two  days,  but  after  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  amending  the  canons  and  hearing 
the  reports  of  committees  was  finished, 
there  was  so  much  of  vital  interest  to  the 
delegates  to  be  considered  that  the  ses- 
sions were  prolonged  a  day.    Among  the 


interesting  questions  discussed  was  the 
need  of  a  uniform  course  for  the  primary 
and  middle  schools  of  the  mission.  The 
Board  of  Education  recommended,  and 
the  bishop  accepted,  the  use  of  the  nine- 
year  course  drawn  up  by  the  Central 
China  Inter-'Mission  Committee,  with  a 
change  of  the  religious  text-books.  The 
question'  of  shortening  the  term  of  proba- 
tion of  candidates  for  Baptism  was  also 
discussed,  as  in  the  new  and  freer  China 
there  is  not  so  much  fear  of  men  enter- 
ing from  unworthy  motives.  After  some 
discussion  the  bishop  announced  his  deci- 
sion not  to  revoke  the  old  rules  at  this 
time,  but  that  each  priest  would  be  al- 
lowed to  use  his  own  discretion  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  where  it  seemed  that  thei 
candidate  was  sufficiently  prepared  andi 
tested. 

Upon  invitation  Miss  Alice  M.  Clark 
addressed  the  conference  upon  the  workj 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  told  of  its ' 
plans  and  progress.  The  Eev.  Graham 
Lieo,  of  Ichang,  told  of  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  Manchus  in  the  Manchu 
city  of  Kingchow  Eu  near  Shasi.  These 
people  suddenly  bereft  of  government  aid 
are  plunged  into  desperate  poverty.  He 
told  of  his  visits  there,  of  the  changed  at- 
titude of  the  people,  of  their  openness; 
now  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  eager  inter-, 
est  in  the  message  of  the  Saviour  that  hel 
brought  and  of  their  good  attendance  at 
public  preaching.  It  was  announced  that  j 
a  teacher  and  student  Bible- woman  werej 
to  be  sent  to  join  the  catechist  at  this! 
centre,  and  the  general  feeling  of  thej 
conference  was  that  we  should  do  all  we 
could  to  strengthen  the  work  among  the 
Manchus. 

As  usual  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  conference  was  the  mass  meeting  j 
in  the  cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoon,  atj 
which  the  visiting  clergy  and  delegates  j 
were  present.    The  unfavorable  weather  i 
prevented  many  members  of  the  various 
congregations  in  the  three  cities  of  Han- 
kow, Hanyang  and  Wuchang  from  at-i 
tending,  but  it  was  a  hearty  and  refresh- 
ing service.    The  addresses  were  given 
by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Huang  and  the  Rev. 
James  T.  S.  Tsang.  1 
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FORT  GIBBON,  ALASKA 


DESPERATE  DISEASES  AND  DESPERATE 

REMEDIES 

By  Archdeacon  Stuck 


MY  regular  round  of  winter  travel 
brings  me  from  the  Koyukuk 
to  the  Yukon,  from  the  Al- 
lakaket  to  Tanana.  I  never 
visit  the  one  place  without  elation  of 
spirit,  or  the  other  without  a  feeling 
akin  to  despair  that  deepens  year  by 
year.  St.  John's-in-the-Wilderness  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  for  the  Indian  in  even  a  few  years 
of  devoted  work  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. But  the  Mission  of  Our  Saviour, 
Tanana,  stands  for  the  failure  of  many 
years  of  faithful  effort  against  adverse 
circumstances.  Miss  Carter,  at  the  Al- 
lakaket,  deprived  of  her  colleague  by 
sickness  last  fall,  carefully  conserving 
her  energies  all  this  winter  that  she  may 
do  the  essentials  of  two  women's  work 
without  breaking  down,  is  continually 
cheered  and  sustained  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  steady  improvement  of  her  na- 
tive charges,  of  the  unquestionable  suc- 
cess of  her  work.  Miss  Langdon,  at 
Tanana,  also  alone  at  her  post  since  Dr. 
Loomis's  departure  last  fall,  is  continu- 
ally depressed  and  harrassed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  long  struggle  seems  al- 
together in  vain. 


Rumors  reached  me  before  I  left  the 
Allakaket  of  the  drunken  debauchery  at 
Tanana  around  Christmas  time.  I 
heard  of  seven  Indians  in  jail  at  once, 
foi*  drunkenness  and  disorder,  for  assault 
and  battery,  for  wilful  destruction  of 
property — the  usual  police  court  charges 
that  follow  an  orgy  of  intoxication. 
And  I  found  that,  for  once,  rumor  had 
not  exaggerated. 

Take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  four  miles 
of  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River. 
Here  is  Fort  Gibbon,  United  States 
military  post,  with  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  a  company  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  The  numerous  ugly  frame  build- 
ings, all  painted  yellow — barracks,  hos- 
pital, canteen,  officers'  quarters,  commis- 
sary and  quartermaster  depots  and  so 
on — are  dotted  about  over  fifteen  acres 
of  ground.  Two  clumsy  water-towers 
give  height  without  dignity — a  quality 
denied  Alaskan  military  architecture — 
and  the  light  iron  trellis  of  the  wireless 
telegraph  soars  far  above  all. 

Where  the  military  compound  ceases, 
the  town  begins,  and  it  stretches  for  a 
mile  up  the  river  bank,  two  streets  deep ; 
the  front  street  an  irregular  row  of  busi- 
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ness  buildings,  some  frame,  some  log, 
some  one-story,  some  two,  and  the  back 
street  given  up  to  residences.  Amongst 
the  stores  on  the  front  street  are  the 
jail  and  seven  or  eight  saloons.  Beyond 
the  town  a  trail  runs  up  the  river  bank 
for  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  native 
village  and  the  mission,  and  this  trail 
is  dotted  at  intervals  with  a  dozen  or  so 
mean-looking  cabins.  These  cabins  are 
commonly  called  '^Whiskey  Row,"  and 
are  perfectly  well-known  to  be  inhabited 
chiefly  by  white  men  who  make  a  liv- 
ing by  peddling  liquor  to  the  Indians. 
Some  of  these  cabins  are  notoriously 
places  of  assignation  for  the  soldiers  and 
the  Indian  girls. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  Here  are 
a  couple  of  hundred  young  men,  lusty 
and  well-fed,  mostly  unmarried.  They 
are  under  military  discipline,  and  I 
make  no  criticism  of  the  effectiveness  of 
that  discipline.  The  commanding  officer 
is  changed  every  year  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  discipline  changes  some- 
what with  the  commandants.  Certainly 
it  has  sometimes  been  as  effective  as 
military  discipline  can  ever  be.  But 
there  they  are,  200  young  men  in  bar- 
racks. Then  come  the  seven  or  eight 
saloons,  with  the  riff-raff  of  attaches 
that  always  go  with  these  places.  Then 
come  the  professional  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  saloons  and  the  soldiers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  150  Indians  on  the 
other. 

The  Indians  do  not  buy  whiskey  at 
the  saloons.    The  saloon-keepers  would 
lose  their  licenses 
if  they  did.  But  the 
saloon- 
keepers 
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sell  to  the  white  men  of  "Whiskey- 
How"  and  the  white  men  sell  tc 
the  natives.  And  the  natives  get  all 
they  have  money  to  pay  for.  When  the 
snow  goes  in  the  spring  (there  is  not 
much  to  go  this  year),  it  will  reveal 
scores,  probably  hundreds,  of  empty 
bottles  littered  about  the  native  village, 
all  of  which  contained  whiskey  this  win- 
ter. With  perhaps  half  a  dozen  excep- 
tions, every  adult  in  the  village  was 
drinking  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
most  of  them  were  drunk.  There  were 
wild,  brutal  rows,  fightings  and  scream- 
ings,  women  assaulted  and  knocked 
down  with  clubs,  black  eyes,  broken 
heads,  bitings  and  scratchings.  Miss 
Langdon  had  residing  at  the  mission  a 
young  man  appointed  by  the  governor 
as  special  agent  for  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  amongst  the  natives, 
and  he  made  the  arrests,  when  necessary, 
quite  fearlessly,  getting  up  at  the  mid- 
night alarms,  going  to  the  cabins  and 
hauling  the  most  violent  off  to  jail  when 
it  was  impossible  to  restore  order  any 
other  way. 

Every  means  of  coping  with  the  grow- 
ing evil  under  the  existing  law  and  the 
existing  officials  has  been  tried,  without 
avail.  It  has  been  worse  this  winter 
than  it  was  last.  It  vas  worse  last  win- 
ter than  the  winter  before.  Miss  Lang- 
don went  to  Fairbanks  this  winter  with 
two  Indian  girls  who  were  witnesses, 
and  pressed  one  case  of  liquor-selling-to- 
Indians  before  the  grand  jury;  but  it 
came  to  naught  and  took  up  nearly  a 
month  of  her  time.  A  dance-hall  has 
been  set  up  in  the  town,  where  once  a 
week  white  men  dance  with  Indian 
women — a  thing  never  tolerated  before — 
and  the  native  girls  troop  down 
to  this  place. 

There  is  no 
good  shutting 
one^s  eyes  to 
facts.  The  na- 
tive youth  of 
this  place  are 
growing  up, 
almost  with- 
out   e  X  c  e  p  - 
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tion,  drunken  and  immoral.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  already  familiar 
with  vice,  have  little  chance  of  growing 
up  otherwise,  unless  we  can  get  them 
away.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  feel 
discouraged  and  desperate  about  this 
place — ^that  Miss  Langdon  grows  hag- 
gard with  the  worry  and  grief  of  it? 
[j  We  have  done  much  in  the  past  two 
I  years  for  the  general  health  of  these  na- 
tives. A  good  little  hospital,  well 
equipped,  has  been  established,  almost 
entirely  by  Miss  Langdon's  efforts,  and 
I  for  the  year  from  September,  1910,  to 
j  September,  1911,  Dr.  Edgar  Loomis  was 
I  in  residence  as  medical  missionary.  He 
1  did  excellent  and  faithful  work  here; 
I  work,  often,  of  a  most  distressing  and 
disagreeable  kind,  for  he  had  to  act  as 
policeman  as  well  as  physician.  In  the 
year  before  his  coming  we  had  twenty- 
eight  deaths  and  only  fourteen  births  at 
the  village.  During  the  year  he  was  in 
residence  there  were  fifteen  births  and  fif- 
teen deaths ;  and  while  no  just  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison 
the  vital  statis- 
tics of  only  two 
years,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt 
that  his  active 
attention  to 
the  native 
health  d  i  d 
much  to  reduce 
the  mortality. 


An  Ophthalmic  Consultation 


But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  native 
race  at  this  place  is  doomed  unless  some 
radical  change  takes  place,  of  which 
there  is  no  sign. 

We  can  vaccinate  them  against  the 
small-pox,  as  we  did  nearly  3,000  of 
them  throughout  the  interior  of  Alaska 
last  summer,  but  what  can  we  do  against 
this  far  more  fatal  evil  that  is  sapping 
the  vitality  and  surely  and  visibly  de- 
grading the  human  status  of  the  whole 
race?  We  can  keep  a  supply  of  the 
diphtheritic  antitoxin  at  every  mission 
station,  and  thus  almost  insure  them 
against  a  disease  that  has  been  a  ter- 
rible scourge  in  the  past,  but  what  in- 
stitute for  physical  research  has  yet  dis- 
covered a  serum  against  the  virus  of 
alcohol?  The  surgeon  at  the  army  post, 
in  his  kind  efforts  on  their  behalf,  may 
fill  them  up  with  mercury  and  even  treat 
them  with  salvarsan,  but  all  the  intra- 
muscular and  intravenous  infections  in 
the  world  will  not  remove  the  foul  de- 
generation that  comes  from  brutal 
drunken  lasciviousness.  The 
children  are  born  with  the 
taint.  Of  the 
twenty  -  eight 
deaths  from 
S  e  p  t  e  m  - 
ber,  1909,  to 
S  e  p  t  e  m  - 
ber,  19  10, 
seventeen  were 
children.  Of 
the  fifteen 
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deaths  from  September,  1910,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  eight  were  children. 

We  face  at  this  particular  place  the 
extinction  of  the  native  race.  I  know 
there  are  those  whose  equanimity  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  this  prospect.  1 
know  there  are  those  who  with  the  evil 
records  of  the  past  in  their  minds  will 
calmly  tell  you  that  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  native  is  inevitable 
throughout  the  country.  My  whole  soul 
revolts  at  that  cold-blooded  conclusion. 
The  circumstances  in  Alaska  bear  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  the  circumstances 
that  brought  about  the  driving  of  the  In- 
dian across  the  plains  and  over  the 
mountains  in  the  West;  that  thrust  him 
from  hunting-ground  to  reservation  and 
from  reservation  to  more  remote  reserva- 
tion, until  he  had  no  place  left  him  at  all. 

Here  is  no  economic  pressure  of  white 
man  coveting  Indian  lands.  Despite  all 
that  magazine  writers  and  railroad  pro- 
moters and  the  whole  glorious  company  of 
professed  "boosters"  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  reasonable  man  living 
in  this  land  and  familiar  with  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  who  does  not  know 
that  nine-tenths  of  it  will  always  be  wild. 

When  so  much  inflated  nonsense  and 
false  representation  about  Alaska  is 
shouted  from  the  housetops  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  magazines,  there  seems 
not  much  use  in  whispering  the  truth  in 
the  closet  of  the  missionary  journal,  yet 
the  truth  will  ultimately  prevail.  A  man 
may  speak  confidently  only  of  what  he 
knows,  and  I  speak  of  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  in  which  I  have  travelled  con- 
tinually, winter  and  summer,  for  the 
past  seven  years.  The  only  farming  in 
Alaska  is  truck-farming  immediately 
around  the  camps.  Most  of  the  home- 
steads that  have  been  taken  up  were 
taken  for  the  timber  on  them,  that  it 
might  be  sold  for  firewood  in  the  towns. 

The  white  men  in  the  country,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  like  the  British  in 
India — "not  born  in  the  country,  not  in- 
tending to  leave  their  bones  in  it."  The 
grand  purpose  of  them  all  is  to  make  a 
"homestake"  and  go  "outside." 

A  stampede  to  a  new  gold  strike  will 


change  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  white 
population  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thou- 
sand hours,  as  it  did  in  the  rush  to  the 
Iditerod  two  years  ago;  will  change  it 
just  as  readily  out  of  Alaska  altogether, 
into  British  territory,  as  there  is  rumor 
at  this  writing  that  it  may  do  next 
spring  to  the  new  strike  on  the  "Sixty- 
Mile."  A  big  strike  anywhere  in  the 
Yukon  territory  would  drain  the  white 
population  out  of  Alaska. 

But  the  native  remains.  He  does  not 
change  his  habitat.  His  hunting 
grounds  are  left  to  him.  His  fishing  is 
uninjured.  He  remains.  He  is  the  per- 
manent inhabitant. 

What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  his 
gradual  extinction?  He  is  mild  andj 
gentle  in  his  nature,  without  any  tracei 
of  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  abo-i 
riginees  of  North  America  generally.  I 
have  never  known  a  case  of  an  Indian 
using  any  violence  toward  a  white  man 
or  another  Indian  except  when  crazed 
by  drink.  For  untold  centuries  he 
braved  the  rigors  of  this  country  and 
wrung  a  subsistence  out  of  it,  when  he 
had  no  implement  but  a  stone  axe,  no 
weapon  for  the  chase  but  flint-headed 
arrow  and  spear.  In  those  long  cen- 
turies he  increased  and  multiplied. 
Now,  with  all  the  advantages  of  guns 
and  tools,  with  improved  conditions  oi 
living,  with  a  varied  diet,  with  more  orj 
less  medical  care  and  supervision,  with 
schools  and  churches,  he  is  dwindling. 

Taking  it  in  the  large,  there  is  just 
one  answer  to  this  enquiry;  one  answer 
that  applies  wherever  there  is  reason  to 
make  it.  The  cause  of  the  dwindling! 
population  is  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  the  debauchery  and  disease 
that  follow  that  use. 

The  government  has  long  recognized 
the  necessity  of  keeping  liquor  away 
from  the  natives,  and  from  time  to  time- 
laws  and  still  more  laws  have  been 
passed  to  that  end.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  Congress  passed  a  law  making  the 
giving  or  selling  of  liquor  to  natives  a 
felony.  These  laws  are  all  quite  inef- 
fectual, and  the  last-named  law,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  dead  letter.    There  is  no 


OUR  picturesque;  graveyard  at  tanana 

It  grows  more  thickly  studded  with  graves  every  year 


police  force  to  carry  them  out.  Juries 
will  not  convict  without  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence,  and  not  always  then. 

j  The  whiskey  peddler  can  always  find 

]i  funds  to  employ  a  lawyer,  and  Indians 
are  easily  brow-beaten  and  confused  on 
the  witness-stand.  Moreover,  the  na- 
tives themselves,  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  are  unwilling  to  give  evidence 
that  would  tend  to  close  up  their  source 
of  supply.  Felonies  must  go  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  expense  of  the 
transportation  of  witnesses  to  and  fro  is 

I  enormous.  I  suppose  $5,000  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  the  transportation  and 
subsistence  of  witnesses  and  prisoners  in 
liquor  cases  brought  before  the  last 
grand  jury,  all  of  which  fell  through, 
despite  the  efforts  of  an  able  and  fear- 

!  less  district  attorney.    The  system  is  all 

:  wrong  and  the  money  is  wasted. 

I  What  Alaska  needs  just  now,  in  an 
administrative  way,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  a  body  of  stipendiary  magistrates 

E  of  high  character  and  legal  training, 
with  large  discretionary  powers.  We 
have  no  salaried  magistrates.  Our 
"commissioners,"  as  they  are  called, 
make  a  precarious  livelihood  from  fees, 
and  men  of  standing  cannot  commonly 


be  secured  to  accept  the  positions. 

The  law  should  be  changed  so  that  the 
possession  of  liquor  by  an  Indian  should 
be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  imprisonment 
of     Indians     should    always    be  ac- 


Miss  Langdon  and  a  patient  in  the  tuber- 
culosis tent  hospital  at  Tnnana 
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Dr,  Loomis  treating  a  patient  afflicted  with 
one  of  the  prevalent  eye  diseases 


companied  by  hard  labor.  At  present 
the  Indian  does  not  dread  the  jail.  It 
means  three  square  meals  a  day  with 
little  or  no  work. 

But  as  for  this  place,  Tanana,  I  see 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  I  want  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  to  do  that  thing 
while  there  is  time.  I  want  to  take  every 
healthy  child  away  from  here.  That  is 
part  of  my  intense  interest  in  the  school 
at  Nenana.  I  want  to  take  every  healthy 
child  away  from  this  drunken,  lascivious 
environment  to  a  place  where  children 
may  be  taught  to  live  cleanly,  sober 
lives.  The  sick  and  the  diseased,  the 
tainted  and  the  defective,  may  stay  here, 
that  all  that  the  hospital  can  do  for  them 
may  be  done.  The  future  of  the  race  is 
our  great  concern,  and  it  is  clear  as 
crystal  to  me  that  the  future  of  the  race 
lies  with  the  sound  bodies. 

I  know  great  stretches  of  this  coun- 
try, abounding  with  game,  studded  with 
lakes  that  swarm  with  fish,  where  there 
is  not  one-tenth  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion that  the  district  would  support; 
where  there  are  no  white  men  at  all.  I 
travelled  last  winter  for  200  miles 
through  a  noble  Indian  country  where, 
in  all  the  region  for  fifty  miles  on  either 
hand,  there  are  not  fifty  Indians  all  told ; 
and  I  did  not  see  a  white  man  on  my 
journey; 


What  is  the  good  of  sitting  down  as  I 
did  this  afternoon  and  drilling  a  hand- 
ful of  natives  in  the  commandments, 
when  I  know  that  the  first  white  man 
who  comes  along  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  can  make  them  break  all  ten  of 
them?  What  is  the  use  of  going  on 
from  year  to  year,  watching  things  grow 
steadily  worse,  fighting  a  losing  fight 
without  even  a  forlorn  hope  of  success? 

We  can  make  this  place  our  sick- 
centre  for  the  middle  Yukon.  We  can 
bring  the  syphilitic  and  the  tuberculous, 
the  ricketty,  scrofulous  and  defective 
ones  here.  We  can  develop  our  hospi- 
tal work  so  that  it  relieves  other  points. 
And  away  from  the  Yukon,  on  the 
tributary  streams,  away  from  the  white 
riff-raff  that  infest  this  great  river,  we 
can  train,  as  we  are  training  at 
Nenana,  a  better  Indian  race,  fortified  , 
in  morals  and  character  and  skilled  in 
wilderness  crafts;  that  God's  natives  of  ' 
Alaska  do  not  perish  out  of  the  land, 
and  that  another  blot  be  not  put  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  want  to  take  the  healthy  children 
away-  and  bring  the  sick  people  here. 
And  that  means  more  hospital  here  and 
more  school  at  Nenana.  I  would  like  to  I 
see  a  trained  nurse  here  at  once.  No 
place  in  Alaska  needs  one  more. 

Miss  Langdon  is  trying  to  do  more  i 
now  than  any  one  woman  can  do,  and 
by  and  by  she  will  break  down  surely. 
We  should  have  a  resident  physician  > 
here.    And  above  all  things  we  need  a 
clergyman  here,  not  only  or  even  chiefly 
for  what  he  may  do  at  the  mission,  but 
for  what  he  may  do  down  town.  We 
need  someone  down  town  who  will  arouse 
and    energize    the    right    feeling  that 
dwells  in  many  bosoms  but  is  checked 
and  even  choked  in  its  expression  by 
various  natural  but  unworthy  causes. 
And  we  need  more  schools  at  Nenana. 
There  are  already  a  dozen  children  from  ■ 
Tanana  there — ^brands    plucked    from  j 
the  burning — ^and  there  are  a  dozen  more  i 
I  would  like  to  send  next  summer.  But 
the  place  is  full,  and  no  more  may  be  \ 
sent  until  further  enlargement  of  build- 
ings and  staff  is  provided.  | 


GROUP  OF  THOSE  WHO  TOOK  PART 


MISSIONS  IN 

ST  was  hardly  a  miniature  reproduc- 
tion of  "The  World  in  Boston," 
which  the  children  of  Trinity 
Church  Sunday-school,  Hartford, 
nn.,  attempted  during  the  Easter  vaca- 
[lon  just  past,  though  that  missionary  ex- 
j  ibit  undoubtedly  inspired  them  to  pre- 
;3nt  what  was  called  "A  Missionary  Mes- 
age  for  Missions."  The  success  of  the 
ndertaking  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
act  that  all  scholars  were  invited  to  take 
art,  and  that  every  class  had  some  of 
:s  members  represented  in  the  pageant, 
n  order  to  keep  the  exhibition  within 
ounds  only  four  missionary  fields  were 
^produced,  namely,  the  work  among  the 
[adians,  the  Alaskans,  Japanese  and  the 
'hinese.  To  each  of  these  nationalities 
1  room  was  assigned,  where  native  life, 
|3stumes  and  natural  setting  were  ap- 
[  ropriately  arranged,  so  that  one  felt  the 
j  tmosphere  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  pe- 
iliar  characteristics  of  the  people  in 
j  leir  home  surroundings. 


MINIATURE 

Japanese  life  was  portrayed  in  a  scene 
which  represented  the  gateway  to  a 
Buddhist  Temple.  It  was  an  out-door 
picture,  brightened  by  lanterns  and 
cherry  blossoms,  and  wisteria  in  profu- 
sion. The  children,  in  proper  costume, 
were  playing  the  games  and  engaged  in 
the  occupations  of  their  little  kinsfolk 
across  the  sea.  A  tea  garden  gave  a 
touch  of  realism  to  the  setting,  and 
visitors  were  entertained  in  an  appro- 
priate way  by  a  host  of  Japanese  girls 
who  served  tea  and  distributed  for  sale 
Japanese  curios. 

The  Chinese  room  had,  among  other 
objects  of  interest,  a  Chinese  school  of 
small  boys  doing  their  studying  aloud,  a 
bazaar  plentifully  supplied  with  Chinese 
curios,  an  exhibition  of  dolls  in  various 
attire,  a  display  of  rich  embroideries, 
and  other  familiar  pictures  of  domestic 
life  and  industry  in  that  country. 

The  Indian  room,  beside  the  native  im- 
plements of  these  people,  with  trophies 
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Missions  in 

jof  the  hunt  and  chase,  had  its  tepee  and 
jcamp-fire,  and  every  few  minutes  a  real- 

istic  war-dance  was  executed  by  the 
arger  boys. 
The  Alaskan  room  pictured  life  in  the 
rozen  north  with  an  igloo,  do'g-sleds, 
now-shoes,  etc.  Here  ice-cream  was 
sold,  miniature  Eskimo  dolls,  and  also 
}'gum  drops,"  made  historic  by  the  Cook 
fiasco. 

Some  150  scholars  and  teachers  took 
part  in  these  exhibits,  all  of  whom  were 
3nlisted  for  the  pageant  in  the  main  hall, 
irhis  was  introduced  by  a  procession  led 
jby  a  crucifer  and  choir  boys  in  yest- 
Uents,  followed  in  turn  by  Indian, 
A-laskan,  Japanese  and  Chinese  children 
singing,  "O  Zion,  haste,  thy  mission 
ligh  fulfilling!"  It  was  an  impressive 
iight  when  this  host  gathered  upon  the 
jitage  and  presented  a  picturesque 
;ableau,  entitled  "The  Cross  Moves 
iVestward."  The  beautiful  missionary 
play  published  in  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
jiiONS  and  entitled  "The  Star  of  Bethle- 
iiem"  was  next  presented  most  effectively, 
imd  won  not  only  very  general  admira- 
ion,  but  conveyed  a  very  distinct  re- 
igious  message  to  the  audience.  This 
7as  followed  by  children's  dances,  calis- 
henic  exercises,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
ible  these  were  characteristic  of  the  na- 
ionalities  portrayed. 

One  of  the  most  effective  scenes  was  a 
Chinese,  wedding.  At  the  rising  of  the 
urtain  a  Chinese  family,  consisting  of  a 
nother  and  her  son,  were  shown  in  a 
com  furnished  according  to  the  Chinese 
tyle.  Space  was  reserved  on  the  right 
or  the  women  guests,  and  on  the  left  for 
[he  men,  while  at  the  centre  in  the  back- 
Tround  was  a  Chinese  family  altar.  Soon 
[he  guests  began  to  arrive,  and  after  a 
^ery  formal  greeting  to  the  host  and 
fiostess,  they  took  the  places  assigned 
hem.  Presently  in  the  distance  music 
/as  heard  and  up  the  middle  aisle  came 
[he  bridal  procession;  with  musicians 
'eating  drums  and  gongs,  and  attended 
y  lantern-bearers,  in  covered  sedan 
hairs  the  bride  and  her  maid  were  car- 
ried by  Chinese  coolies.    They  were  es- 
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corted  to  the  guest  room,  and  much  cour- 
tesy was  shown  them  in  the  greetings  of 
mother-in-law  and  husband-to-be.  Then 
the  bride  and  groom  both  knelt  at  the 
family  altar,  upon  which  were  placed 
three  cups  of  wine.  The  bride  and 
groom  each  drank  from  the  one  nearest 
to  them  and  poured  the  contents  of  the 
third  cup  out  as  a  libation,  after  each 
in  turn  had  sipped  from  it. 

A  scene  from  Indian  life  followed, 
based  upon  a  true  story  in  the  life  of 
Bishop  Whipple.  The  opening  tableau 
represented  the  Bishop  seated  as  the 
guest  of  an  Indian  chief  with  members 
of  the  tribe  in  the  background.  The 
chief  tells  the  Bishop  that  he  wants  to 
show  him  what  his  people  were  like  be- 
fore the  white  man  came.  He  claps  his 
hands  and  out  of  a  tepee  an  Indian  in 
full  war-paint  steps,  attended  by  his 
squaw.  The  chief  remarks  on  the  free- 
dom and  M^elfare  of  his  people  in  their 
wild  condition  and  points  to  their  strong 
faces  and  clear  eyes.  Then  he  says  he 
will  show  what  the  first  white  man  did 
for  the  Indian,  and  two  ragged  and  filthy 
Indians  appear,  the  manifest  victims  of 
fire-water.  To  this  the  Bishop  makes  an- 
swer that  he  is  ^  ery  much  ashamed  of 
such  things,  but  the  chief  in  order  to  re- 
lieve his  distress  says  at  once :  "And  now 
let  me  show  you  wdiat  you  and  your  good 
people  have  done  for  us."  Then  appears 
a  company  of  self-respecting  red  men, 
intelligent  looking,  decently  attired, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  Indian 
pastor  and  teacher. 

In  the  evening,  stereopticon  and  mov- 
ing pictures  followed  the  performance 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Vickry, 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Education 
Board,  New  York.  Along  with  the  ex- 
hibit were  placards  containing  many 
pictures  illustrating  the  various  fields, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  mis- 
sionary information.  Pamphlets  and 
printed  articles  were  also  distributed  in 
order  that  this  panorama  might  have  an 
educational  value. 

Costumes  and  curios  were  secured 
without  difficulty  through  the  generosity 
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of  families  in  the  community  and  col- 
lectors of  such  interesting  articles  be- 
became  interested  in  the  exhibit  and 
were  glad  to  contribute  to  its  success. 
Two  days  were  devoted  to  these  exercises, 
with  a  performance  both  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  management  of  the  affair 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Schutz,  a  teacher  in  Trinity  Church 
Sunday-school,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Missionary  Committee  in  the  "Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement." 

Those  who  attended  felt  that  much  was 
accomplished  besides  making  money  for 
missions.  The  realism  of  the  scenes  and 
of  the  pageant  were  calculated  to  impart 


many  interesting  features  of  the  native! 
life  of  the  people  represented.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  children  who  tool? 
part,  and  in  fact  the  entire  Sunday-] 
school,  were  most  enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  this  presentation,  and  have  as  a  result 
a  keener  interest  in  the  missionary  worki 
of  the  Church  than  ever  before. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Trinity 
Parish  has  representatives  in  every  field 
which  was  portrayed  in  the  exhibit.  In 
China,  Bishop  D.  T.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
M.  Pendrill  Walker;  in  Japan,  Miss 
Sai^ah  T.  Rees;  in  Alaska,  Miss  Dorothy 
Tait,  and  in  South  Dakota,  the  Rev.  W. 
Blair  Roberts. 
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THE  Rev.  Cecil  J.  Wood,  of  Wim- 
bledon, England,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Melanesia.  The  date 
for  his  consecration  has  not  been  set. 
The  bishop  designate  is  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge.  For  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  ministry  he  served  chiefly  in  impor- 
tant London  curacies.  In  1906  he  be- 
came principal  of  St.  Mary's  clergy 
house,  Wimbledon,  a  post  he  still  holds. 

The  Diocese  of  Melanesia  includes 
several  scattered  groups  of  islands  in  the 
south  Pacific,  among  them  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Solomons  and  Norfolk 
Island.  Mr.  Wood's  predecessors  in 
Melanesia  were  Bishop  Patteson,  whose 
murder  in  1871  by  ignorant  islanders  in 
revenge  for  the  killing  of  some  of  their 
number  by  vicious  white  men  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  missionary  history; 
Bishop  John  Selwyn  and  Bishop  Wilson, 
who,  after  seventeen  years  of  service, 
finds  it  necessary  to  return  to  England. 

If 

THE  Very  Rev.  Wilfred  G.  Browne, 
Dean  of  Pretoria,  is  to  be  the  first 
bishop  of  the  newly  formed  South  Afri- 
can Diocese  of  Kimberley  and  Kuruman. 
Dean  Browne  has  been  in  South  Africa 
since  1902. 


CONTRARY  to  all  precedent  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  recently 
granted  a  site  upon  which  is  to  be  built! 
an  Anglican  church.  It  has  also  or- 
dered that  all  materials  for  the  Church 
be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

FOR  the  first  timt  a  native  Christian 
priest  in  India  has  been  appointed! 
to  the  bishopric.  The  Rev.  V.  S. 
Azariah  is  to  be  consecrated  the  As- 
sistant Bishop  in  Madras.  It  is  expected 
that  his  consecration  will  take  place  nexti 
December.  This  is  a  new  and  important 
departure,  and  marks,  it  is  hoped,  the, 
beginning  of  a  native  episcopate.  In; 
every  foreign  field  this  is  the  goal  long-; 
desired,  but  slow  of  attainment.  India; 
is  the  first  to  take  the  step,  which  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest.  Portu- 
guese Roman  Oatholics  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  a  native  bishop  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  the  result  was  a  dis- 
mal failure  and  they  have  not  repeated 
it.  Mr.  Azariah  is  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  known  ability.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  late  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ence, and  made  his  mark  as  an  effective 
speaker. 
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DEACONESS  LOUISE  SMART, 
one  of  our  missionaries  in  Alaska, 
working  at  Ketchikan,  was  called  to  her 
rest  on  April  12th.  She  contracted 
double  pneumonia,  and  the  end  came 
'after  three  days.  She  was  one  of  Bish- 
;op  Rowe's  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
band  of  women  workers,  faithful  in  all 
things,  and  her  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

H 

THE  girls  of  All  Saints'  School, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  requested 
that  they  might  go  without  one  meal 
leach  day  during  Lent  and  devote  the 
amount  saved  to  the  relief  of  the  famine 
sufferers  in  China.  This  self-denial  re- 
sulted in  $65.  During  Lent  they  also 
earned  $200  for  general  missions. 

OUR  contemporary,  The  Churchman, 
began  this  month  a  new  phase  of 
its  existence.  It  has  been  sold  by  its 
former  owner  to  a  body  of  influential 
Churchmen,  and  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas, 
:D.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Mockridge,  the 
jRev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  the  Rev. 
[Charles  L.  Slattery,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
iGeorge  Alex.  Strong,  D.D.,  Mr.  George 
F.  Crane,  treasurer;  Mr.  James  May 
Duane,  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis C.  Huntington,  secretary;  Mr. 
George  Zabriskie,  president.  The 
iOhurchman  retains  its  well-known  out- 
jward  appearance,  but  certain  changes 
I  will  take  place  in  its  make-up  and 
I  in  its  editorial  policy.  Results  already 
achieved  give  promise  that  the  paper 
i'Will  be  increasingly  useful  in  the  life 
bf  the  Church. 

I  If 

I  Bishop  Rowe,  under  date  of  March.  14th,  writes  : 

TO-DAY  I  ordained  to  the  diaconate 
Winfred  H.  Ziegler  at  Valdez. 
I  Though  a  week-day  over  200  people  were 
present.  The  court  and  the  Grand  Jury 
attended.  Ziegler  is  doing  splendidly 
md  is  even  more  beloved  than  the  be- 
lioved  Newton — if  that  were  possible. 


THE  King  of  England  exercises  au- 
thority over  a  greater  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans than  any  other  earthly  ruler. 
The  Central  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  is,  therefore,  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  a  whole  to  give  larger  considera- 
tion to  mission  work  among  Moham- 
medans, and  to  strengthen  what  is  al- 
ready being  done  in  that  direction.  It 
urges  renewed  efforts  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  to  evangelize  the  pagan  tribes 
of  West  Africa,  which  are  now  being 
threatened  with  Islam.  Practically  every 
Mohammedan  trader  who  establishes 
business  relations  with  the  African  tribes 
becomes  a  missionary  of  Mohamme- 
danism. 

If 

A CLERGYMAN  in  Colorado,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Church's  mission,  writes:  "I  am  trying 
to  inform  my  people  about  missionary 
work  in  their  own  country.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  to  read  about  it  even 
in  that  interesting  and  helpful  book, 
^The  Conquest  of  the  Continent,'  so  I 
am  preaching  a  course  of  biographical 
sermons,  giving  sketches  of  great  mis- 
sionary leaders.  My  present  course  em- 
braces the  lives  of  Bishops  Philander 
Chase,  Kemper,  Whipple,  Tuttle  and 
Hare.  Next  Lent  I  shall  deal  with  such 
men  as  the  elder  Bishop  Boone,  Bishop 
Channing  Moore  Williams,  Bishop 
Ferguson." 

Perhaps  this  suggestion  might  be  of 
value  to  others. 

If 

DO  WE  REALIZE  THIS? 

THE  Church  at  home  does  not  take  its 
missionary  duty  very  seriously.  It 
does  not  realize  its  own  importance  in 
the  great  work.  One  cannot  but  think 
of  this  in  reading  words  like  these  from 
a  missionary  in  China :  "I  trust  you  are 
well  and  happy  in  your  work,  without 
which  ours  would  be  in  vain,  for  it  is 
that  great  army  at  home  that  is  ever  giv- 
ing us  strength  and  courage  for  the  bat- 
tle here." 
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ON  April  24th,  Hin  Wong,  a  Chinese 
student  at  Columbia  and  a  trained 
journalist,  left  for  his  native  land  at  the 
call  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  former 
provisional  president  of  China.  Dr. 
Sun,  having  finished  his  part  in  the  po- 
litical revolution,  is  preparing,  he  says, 
"to  commence  the  greatest  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  world's  history."  After  a 
thorough  investigation  of  conditions  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  factories  where  profits 
will  be  shared,  and  to  undertake  pub- 
lic works  where  the  unemployed  may 
earn  their  subsistence  while  they  are 
learning  trades.  Having  secured  politi- 
cal freedom  China  now  aims  at  eco- 
nomic independence.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  plans  he  has  summoned 
trained  assistants  to  meet  him  in  Can- 
ton at  once.  Mr.  Wong  is  one  of  these. 
He  was  educated  in  Hawaii,  where  his 
father  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
he  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  Christian. 

If 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  Churchwomen,  who 
was  travelling  in  New  Mexico,  found  oppor- 
tunity to  help  among  the  poorer  Indians.  She 
sends  us  the  following : 

ABOUT  a  month  ago  I  received  from 
the  Indians  a  blanket,  with  their 
thanks.  Each  of  them  did  without  to- 
bacco for  two  days  and  gave  five  cents  to 
pay  for  the  blanket,  as  they  thought  they 
used  five  cents'  worth  in  two  days.  Both 
men  and  women  contributed.  These  peo- 
ple are  poor  and  I  did  little.  Their  self- 
denial  to  show  gratitude  is  very  touch- 
ing. 

If 

A KEEN  American  business  man,  who 
belongs  to  that  steadily  increasing 
number  of  Christian  laymen  visiting 
the  Far  East  year  by  year  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  work  that  is  being 
done  with  their  missionary  gifts,  re- 
marked recently  while  in  China: 
"America  seems  to  exercise  influence  out 
here  through  three  channels,  namely: 
The  American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Mission- 


ary Company,  all  three  having  the  samei 
motto,  'Let  there  be  Light.' "  A  Presby- 
terian missionary,  commenting  upon  this 
business  man's  statement,  says  that  there 
is  hardly  a  city  or  village  in  all  China 
where  the  American-made  cigarette  is 
not  on  sale  and  in  use,  hardly  a  straw- 
thatched  hut  anywhere  which  may  not 
exchange  the  ancient  bean  oil  light  for 
an  American-made  lamp  and  illuminant.! 
Missionaries  as  light-bearers,  too,  are 
gradually  dispelling  the  ancient  dark- 
ness, but  their  success  cannot  at  once  be 
so  wide  and  so  signal,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  requires  trained  hearts  to 
carry  the  Christian  message.  Any  un- 
trained coolie  may  carry  tobacco  and  oil.! 

II 

THE  Editor  of  the  London  "Statist" 
estimates  that  the  annual  savings 
of  the  American  people  are  $5,O00,000,000j 
per  year.  It  is  worth  noting  that  thesej 
$5,000,000,000  represent  not  income,  but! 
money  put  aside. 

A  SURE  CURE 

PHILLIPS  BEOOKS  was  once  asked 
the  question:  "What  is  the  first 
thing  you  would  do  if  you  had  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  rector  of  a  small,! 
discouraged  congregation  that  is  not  evenl 
meeting  its  current  expenses?" 

His  reply  was,  so  it  is  stated:  "The 
first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to 
preach  a  sermon  on,  and  ask  the  congre-i 
gation  to  make  an  offering  for,  foreign| 
missions." 

Phillips  Brooks  was  never  called  to: 
that  kind  of  church.    But  he  was  enun- 
ciating   a  sound   principle.     Scores  of 
congregations    to-day    are    proving  in 
their  own  experience  that  the  best  way  j 
To  keep  out  of  debt, 
To  develop  a  healthy  growth. 
To  serve  the  local  community  effect-i 
ively, 

To  drive  away  the  congregational  bluesj 
is  to  adopt  a  world  missionary  policy,! 
and  make  adequate  offerings  for  tellingi 
the  message  everywhere. 
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The  Rev.  H.  P.  Corser,  the  rector  at  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  asks  us  to  make  public  the  following  : 

WILL  you  kindly  insert  a  notice  to  all 
who  contemplate  visiting  Alaska 
this  coming  summer,  inviting  them  while 
at  Wrangell  to  make  St.  Philip's  Church 
their  headquarters?  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  act  as  their  guide  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  make  the  most  of  their  visit  here. 
*  ♦ 

A  young  layman  communicant  of  the  Church 
has  for  some  time  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Government  Normal  College  at  Hiroshima, 
Japan.  Last  fall  he  offered  himself  for  work 
in  the  mission  of  our  Church.  Inasmuch  ais 
by  ability  and  experience  he  was  admirably 
qualified  for  the  work  as  a  teacher,  his  offer 
was  gratefully  accepted.  In  writing  con- 
cerning the  matter  he  says  : 

IT  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  was  one  of  the  things  which  led 
me  to  take  the  step  of  applying  to  the 
Board  of  Missions.  I  had  not  seen  it 
for  some  years,  but  this  year  it  was  sent 
to  me  by  a  friend.  As  I  look  back  upon 
it  now,  it  was  one  of  the  ways  which  God 
took  to  prepare  me  for  His  call  to  the 
work.  It  has  helped  me  to  hear  God's 
call  to  a  greater  and  higher  work  than 
I  had  ever  expected  before  to  do. 

* 

A  young  colored  man,  a  communicant  of  the 
Church,  tells  of  an  experience  which  empha- 
sizes the  urgency  of  and  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective work  among  the  southern  Negroes : 

I WENT  to  H   in  the  summer  of 
1910  and  found  there  one  colored 
communicant  worshipping  in  a  white 
church.  Many  other  persons  had  been 
baptized,  but  had  associated  themselves 
with  other  churches.  After  making  some 
house  to  house  visits  I  began  with  a  ser- 
vice in  the  afternoon.  It  was  hard  to  get 
anyone  to  attend  except  the  one  com- 
municant. Later  I  started  a  Bible-class 
before  the  service,  which  a  few  young 
men  joined,  and  the  church  attendance 
rose  to  an  average  of  about  six  a  Sunday. 
At  this  time  I  was  called  away,  and  a 
year  elapsed  before  I  again  found  myself 
iii  H  .    I  took  up  the  work  where 


I  had  left  off,  and  secured  the  use  of  the 
white  church  for  an  afternoon  service. 
It  holds  250  people,  and  to  my  surprise  it 
was  packed  to  the  door.  Throughout  the 
summer  an  excellent  attendance  was 
maintained,  averaging  about  forty.  Is 
there  not  need  for  the  Church  in  a  place 
where  such  results  can  follow  so  discour- 
aging a  beginning? 

* 

Deaconess  Stewart  writes  from  Hankow  under 
date  of  February  26th,  describing  a  charac- 
teristic Chinese  sermon  recently  preached  by 
one  of  our  native  clergy.    She  says  : 

THE  church  was  very  full,  many  being 
women  who  had  been  helped  by  the 
relief  work  carried  on  at  St.  Peter's.  The 
sermon  was  adapted  to  heathen  listeners 
and  most  enjoyable.  I  sat  where  I  could 
see  the  congregation  and  their  interest 
was  intense.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
friends  at  home  would  be  interested  in  a 
reproduction  of  the  sermon.  Of  course  it 
loses  some  of  its  picturesqueness  in  the 
translation,  which  has  to  be  rather  free. 
In  a  literal  translation  the  thought 
would  be  so  obscured  by  the  idiom  as  to 
make  it  practically  unintelligible  to  the 
non- Chinese  reader. 

"The  text  I  have  chosen  for  to-day," 
said  the  preacher,  "is  from  the  'Great 
World's  Kecord'  (Genesis,  of  course), 
8th  chapter  and  13th  verse — 'I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.' 

"Now  there  are  many  here  to-day  that 
don't  come  to  church  often — some  per- 
haps have  never  been  here  before;  and 
you  do  not  understand  this  text  which  I 
have  read.  The  old  Christians  already 
know  about  it,  but  we  will  review  it 
awhile.  Now  listen  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
story — it  is  a  story  that  has  'flavor,'  so 
when  you  go  home  you  can  tell  others. 
Many  thousands  of  years  ago  the  people 
that  lived  on  the  earth  had  forgotten 
about  the  Heavenly  Father  who  created 
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them,  and  they  had  made  images  from 
wood  and  stone,  and  worshipped  them. 
They  were  busy  daytimes  like  we  are. 
They  were  anxious  to  make  a  living,  and 
only  thought  about  their  bodies.  They 
forgot  about  their  souls.  Then  God  knew 
there  was  one  good  man  who  still  wor- 
shipped and  served  Him.  He  told  him  to 
make  a  big  boat.  [Then  followed  the 
story  of  the  ark.]  ...  As  he  was  mak- 
ing this  boat  people  came  by  and  asked 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  always  ready 
to  ^explain  the  doctrine'  to  them.  They 
thought  he  was  crazy  and  laughed  at 
him.  But  when  all  was  ready  God  saved 
him  and  his  family  and  the  animals  of 
the  world  in  this  boat.  Then  the  people 
tried  to  escape  from  the  flood,  but  they 
could  not.  You  all  remember  how  before 
this  ''soldier  calamity'  came  upon  us,  we 
were  doing  all  things  as.  usual,  buying 
and  selling;  some  were  having  'joyous 
occasions'  (weddings)  in  their  families, 
some  were  studying  in  schools,  and  no 
one  knew  how  soon  we  would  scatter  far 
into  the  country — ^how  soon  these  streets 
would  be  without  any  'buy-sell'  (busi- 
ness). How  soon  that  big  Huang  Pi  Kai 
(the  best  business  street  in  the  native 
city)  would  be  without  a  shop  on  it;  how 
soon  so  many  would  be  shot  by  the  guns 
and  cannon  of  those  northern  soldiers. 
It  came ;  it  came  suddenly,  like  that  flood 
of  old.  Why  did  it  come?  It  came  that 
we  might  have  a  new  start.  As  when 
Noah  and  his  sons 
came  out  of  the 
ark,  they  gave  a 
new  beginning  to 
the  races  of  men, 
and  God  put  that 
rainbow  in  the 
cloud  to  c  a  u  s  e 
them  to  remember 
His  mercy  and  His 
covenant. 

"Now  what  flag 
has  China  had  all 
these  years  past?  A 
dragon  —  a  snake ! 
When    you    see  a 


Do  you  not  seize  something  to  strike  it? 
Do  you  not  hate  it?  A  dragon — ^that  has 
been  China's  flag!  Why  have  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  looked  slightingly 
on  China — why  have  they  said,  'A  China- 
man— a  man  with  a  pig's  tail'?  Because 
China  has  been  under  a  dragon  flag. 
China  has  not  known  the  true  doctrine. 
When  China  becomes  Christian  all  na- 
tions will  call  us  brethren. 

"Now  think  of  our  new  flag.  You 
have  seen  it  everywhere  flying  in  the 
streets.  What  is  it  like?  Five  stripes — 
red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  black.  Have 
other  nations  a  flag  like  that?  No; 
other  nations  have  three  colors  in  their 
flags,  or  two  colors,  but  we — we  have  the 
rainbow  -flag!  You  remember  when  you 
look  at  the  rainbow,  red  comes  first,  then 
yellow,  and  then  blue,  etc.  So  you  see 
God  has  given  China  a  sign  now  in  this 
new  flag.  It  is  His  covenant  that  He  will 
not  cause  so  great  trouble  to  come  on 
us  again;  that  he  will  care  for  us  and 
we  shall  be  His  people.  What  could  have 
brought  this  change  in  China  in  four 
months?  What  have  caused  the  Emperor 
'to  yield  his  seat'  ?  What  could  do  all  this 
but  the  power  of  God  working  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  here  in  China  ?  You  must 
come  again  to  church  and  learn  this  doc- 
trine. To-day  we  don't  give  any  work 
tickets,  but  if  you  put  this  story  into 
your  hearts,  then  you  will  not  have  come 
in  vain." 


snake  do  you  not 
flee    from  it? 
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It  is  thus  that  every  foot  of  lumber  comes  in 
and  all  provisions  are  carried  for  miles 
up  the  viountainside 


\  The   wife   of   a   missionary    in   the  Philippine 

I  Islands,  among  the  Igorots,  gives  some  inter- 

I  esting    side-lights    upon    the    work    in  that 

I  picturesque  field  : 

LIVING  is  high,  as  needs  must  be 
when  one  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
!  supply  of  canned  goods  on  hand.  One- 
!  third,  to  cover  transportation,  must  be 
'  added  to  the  cost  of  such  supplies.  My 
husband  is  down  with  dengue  fever.  He 
i  was  taken  ill  at  one  of  the  out-stations, 
i|  and  four  Igorots  brought  him  home  over 
!  the  rough  mountain  trail,  as  he  could  not 
[  sit   his   horse.     Work  at 
these  out-stations  is  diffi- 
j  cult.    When  the  sun  shines 
i  and   the    trails    are  good 
j  all  is  well,  but  when  the 
rain  pours  down,  carrying 
away  bridges  and  the  very 
1  trail  itself,   one   is  some- 
I  what  "up  against  it."  In 
I  one   of    these  experiences 
i  the  missionary  had  to  crawl 
I  across  a  river  on  a  slip- 
I  pery  log.    The  native  who 
was  with  him  refused  to 
I  cross    until    ashamed  to 
I  see  the  Padre  go  without 
him. 

1      During    the    month  we 
!  had    forty-seven  baptisms 
at    Besao,    and    a  good- 


ly number  at  Bagnen.  In  each  place 
there  is  a  small  dispensary  where  the 
missionary  ties  up  fingers  and  toes,  and 
gives  "agos"  for  all  sorts  of  ailments. 
Since  we  have  no  "medico"  the  more 
serious  cases  are  sent  to  Bontok  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  new  provincial  hospital. 
This  is  a  beautiful  institution,  and  some 
claim  that  it  outrivals  the  Philippine 
General  Hospital  in  Manila.  We  are 
most  fortunate  to  be  near  it. 

The  new  church  at  Besao  is  practically 
complete,  and  is  most  satisfactory;  but 
St.  Gregory's  at  Bagnen  is  an  old  barn — 
indeed  I  do  not  think  we  would  even  keep 
cattle  in  it  at  home — if  we  had  any  re- 
gard for  the  cattle.  It  is  propped  up  with 
poles,  and  the  floor  has  fallen  in.  The 
altar  consists  of  two  saw-horses  with  a 
board  laid  across.  Yet  there  is  a  large 
congregation  and  much  chance  for  effect- 
ive .  work.  There  is  no  public  school 
there,  and  the  missionary  gives  to  the 
children  all  the  instruction  which  they 
receive.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  the 
v/omen  crowding  into  the  church,  each 
with  a  little  brown  Igorot  in  a  blanket 
on  her  back.  The  babies  learn  to  walk  in 
the  church — or  did  before  the  floor  fell  in. 
They  would  toddle  up  and  stick  their 
little  heads  through  the  chancel  rail  to 
watch  the  Padre. 


'I  do  not  think  we  would  keep  cattle  in  it  at  home.    The  babies 
learn  to  walk  here — or  did  before  the  floor  fell  in 
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TEN  MISSIONARY  STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY   NUMBER  EIGHT 

A  Missionary's  Ride  to  Save  a  Country 


Place:   From  Washington,  U.  S.,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Time  :    Winter  of  1842-43 
Characters  :   Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 

Englishmen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany- 
Indians 

Source  :   Conquerors  of  the  Continent 

EVERY  American  boy  and  girl 
knows  the  story  of  "the  mid- 
night ride  of  Paul  Revere,"  but 
how  many  know  the  story  of  the  mid- 
winter ride  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman? 
He  was  a  missionary  physician,  who 
rode  over  four  thousand  miles  to  save 
his  country. 

Dr.  Whitman  and  his  bride  gave  up 
their  home  in  Ruthnell,  N.  Y.,  and  went 
to  the  Oregon  country  to  teach  the  In- 
dians. Their  nearest  white  neighbors 
were  Englis'hmen  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  fort  and  trading  post  at 
Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia  River. 
One  day  in  September,  in  1842,  Dr. 
Whitman  was  called  there  to  attend  a 
sick  person.  While  he  was  at  dinner 
with  several  Englishmen  the  news  was 
brought  that  a  large  company  of  immi- 
grants from  Canada  were  only  two  days' 
march  away.  A  young  Jesuit  priest  pres- 
ent jumped  up  and  cried:  "Hurrah  for 
Oregon!  America  is  too  late;  we  'have 
got  the  country!" 

Dr.  Whitman  was  a  loyal  patriot,  as 
well  as  an  earnest  missionary  physician, 
and  that  night,  as  he  rode  back  to  his 
home  at  Waiilatpu,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  words  of  the  young  Jesuit  priest 
must  be  made  known  to  the  President  at 
W  ashington. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  much 
debate  between  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans over  the  ownership  of  the  land  that 
now  makes  up  our  States  of  Washington 
and   Oregon   and   parts   of   Idaho  and 


Wyoming.  The  number  of  'home- 
makers,  w'hen  the  time  came  for  voting, 
would  decide  to  which  nation,  England 
or  America,  the  land  should  belong. 

With  Dr.  Whitman,  to  see  a  duty  was 
to  perform  it.  From  boyhood  he  had 
delighted  in  doing  hard  things,  and  an 
adventure  was  always  welcome.  He 
now  determined  to  go  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington and  present  the  facts  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  in  the  early  springtime 
bring  a  large  delegation  of  home-makers 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  over  the 
mountains,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  build  new  American  homes  in  Oregon. 


DR.  MARCUS  WHITMAN 
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Winter  travel  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  considered  very  perilous,  if 
not  impossible.  The  friends  to  whom  he 
broached  the  subject  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose,  but  to  no  effect. 
Early  in  October  he  bade  Mrs.  W'hit- 
man  good-by,  and  with  only  one  com- 
panion and  an  Indian  guide,  started  on 
horse-back  for  Washington.  That  year 
the  winter  set  in  early  in  the  Rocky 
Mountaias.  They  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  howling  snowstorm.  For  three  days 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  camp  in 
a  cave.  When  they  attempted  to  go  on 
the  snow  had  so  changed  the  landmarks 
that  the  Indian  guide  confessed  himself 
lost  and  wanted  to  turn  back.  Dr.  Whit- 
man did  not  know  what  to  do.  Drop- 
ping the  reins  he  held,  he  noticed  that 
the  old  mule  he  was  riding  pricked  up 
her  ears.  He  turned  to  the  guide  and 
said:  "Let  the  old  mule  have  her  way;  if 
anyone  can  find  the  trail  she  will."  She 
made  a  few  turns  and  then  started  off 
down  the  mountain.  She  had  struck  the 
trail  and  saved  their  lives. 

The  exposure  and  fatigue  of  winter 
mountain  travel  exhausted  his  compan- 
ion, and  after  they  had  crossed  the 
mountains  he  remained  at  an  army  post 
and  Dr.  Wihitman  pressed  on  alone.  It 
was  the  3d  of  March  when  he  rode 
into  Washington  and  requested  an  in- 
terview with  President  Tyler. 

The  sturdy  pioneer  missionary,  in  his 
buckskin  trousers  and  buffalo  overcoat, 
as  you  see  him  pictured  here,  created  a 
stir  in  congressional  circles.  The  Presi- 
dent heard  ihim  gladly,  but.  Secretary 
Webster  said  that  Oregon  was  a  barren, 
worthless  country,  fit  only  for  wild 
beasts  and  wild  men,  and  shut  off  by  im- 
passable mountains  and  a  great  desert, 
which  made  a  wagon  road  impossible. 
Dr.  Whitman  said:  "Mr.  Secretary,  that 


is  a  mistake.  Six  years  ago  I  was  told 
there  was  no  wagon  road  to  Oregon  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  wagon 
there.  I  took  a  wagon  over  the  road 
and  have  it  yet."  This  argument  even 
Daniel  Webster  could  not  gainsay. 

Dr.  Whitman  gave  his  message  at  the 
Capital,  stating  the  need  of  American 
emigration  and  the  great  fertility  and 
promise  of  the  Oregon  country.  Then 
he  left  Washington  and  began  at  once 
to  gather  a  large  company  of  home- 
builders  whom  he  would  lead  over  the 
mountains  into  the  fertile  land  in  the 
early  spring. 

His  perilous  ride,  his  presence  in 
Washington  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all, 
the  800  home-makers  that  he  led  into 
Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1843,  unques- 
tionably did  much  to  save  this  great 
country  to  the  United  States.  In  1846 
the  treaty  was  made  with  England  estab- 
lishing the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
international  boundary  line. 

If  this  were  a  fairy  story,  we  should 
now  read,  "And  all  the  people  loved  him 
and  they  lived  happy  ever  after,"  but  it 
is  a  true  story  and  has  a  sad  ending. 
While  Dr.  Whitman  was  away  enemies 
were  busily  at  work.  The  Indians  were 
much  displeased  because  he  left  them 
and  went  to  Washington,  and  his  re- 
turn with  so  many  new  settlers  tended  to 
anger  them  even  more.  The  final  result 
was  that,  through  treachery  and  malice, 
a  company  of  Indians  attacked  Dr. 
Whitman's  home  one  November  day  in 
1847,  and  of  the  seventy-two  persons 
they  found  there,  they  killed  fourteen, 
including  the  doctor  and  his  faithful 
wife,  and  took  the  rest  into  captivity. 

Of  few  men  could  it  more  truly  be 
said:  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 

General  Subject :  "  Twelve  Places  That  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit'' 
Lesson  No.  9.    "Where  the  Grass  is  Green  in  Winter" 


The  material  for  this  lesson  is 

The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  w'hich  began  in  the  September 
issue  of  1911,  and  will  close  in  the  August 
issue  of  1912.    For  a  detailed  description 


in  the  article  on  pages  361-366 

of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  teaching 
these  lessons  send  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  for  pamphlet,  "Missions  in 
the  Sunday-school,"  No.  1. 
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Preliminary  Steps 

Take  the  class  map  (cut  from  The 
Spirit  of  Missions,  September,  1911, 
page  736),  and  locate  the  new  Mission- 
ary District  of  San  Joaquin  (pronounced 
San  Wa-keen).  Remember  that  Bishop 
Sanford  is  one  of  the  new  missionary 
bishops  elected  at  the  last  General  Con- 
vention. Read  carefully  his  article  on 
page  361;  also  the  first  part  of  Chapter 
VI.  of  "The  Conquest  of  the  Continent." 

The  lesson  presents  an  opportunity  to 
bring  forward  the  true  Church  principle 
— that  the  strength  of  the  Church  be- 
longs to  the  weakest  member.  While 
the  Church  is  building  for  the  future  in 
the  great  West,  establishing  missions  m 
rapidly-growing  centres,  where  there  is 
good  prospect  of  self-supporting  fami- 
lies, we  must  not  forget  the  many  places 
where  the  best  days  have  passed  and 
men  and  women  still  live,  held  by  cir- 
cumstances of  property,  family  ties,  or 
poverty.  How  far  the  ambitious  minds 
of  our  Sunday-school  scholars  will  see 
this  point  depends  on  the  teacher's  con- 
ception of  the  Church's  work  in  the 
world.  The  point  is  forced  on  the  atten- 
tion by  the  last  question  in  the  Outline. 
Only  after  earnest  prayer  for  the  deepest 
comprehension  of  the  Church's  purpose 
can  a  teacher  succeed  in  leading  the  class 
to  see  that  the  future  of  the  Church  any- 
where depends  on  its  ability  to  help 
those  in  distress  and  want,  wherever  they 
may  be — in  the  local  parish  "and  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 

It  is  best  to  read  all  of  the  lesson 
material  found  under  the  following  di- 
visions. Many  times  hints  given  in  one 
division  will  be  found  helpful  in  teach- 
ing another  division. 
Aim 

When  you  have  completed  the  as- 
sembling of  material  for  your  lesson,  and 
have  thought  yourself  into  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
have  felt  a  sympathy  for  Bishop  Sanford 
in  his  varied  work  with  its  future  possi- 
bilities, then  you  are  ready  to  formulate 
an  aim  for  your  lesson.  Having  your 
own  class  in  mind,  ask:  What  in  this 
material  will  impress  my  class?  What 
will  stir  their  desire  to  help?  Then 
write  out  an  aim  in  one  brief  sentence 
that  will  guide  you  in  your  teaching. 
Here  is  an  illustration:  I  will  try  so  to 


show  my  scholars  the  Church  in  the  San 
Joaquin  District  that  they  will  appreci- 
ate the  truest  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Points  of  Contact  | 

Many  points  of  contact  are  possible  in 
the  lesson.  A  question  such  as:  Whj; 
would  you  like  (or  dislike)  to  live  where 
there  is  no  winter?  starts  the  minds  ol' 
the  scholars  and  forms  an  opening  for 
the  announcement  of  the  lesson.  Ques- 
tions such  as:  Where  do  raisins  come 
from?  Where  do  we  get  our  oil?  serve 
to  gain  an  immediate  interest  that  car 
be  carried  over  to  the  lesson.  Those 
who  enjoyed  the  lesson  on  Bishop  Thurs- 
ton's work  (November),  and  who  are 
interested  in  new  bishops  and  new  dio- 
ceses, will  give  attention  when  the  No- 
vember lesson  is  recalled  and  they  are 
told  that  to-day  we  will  study  about  the 
work  of  another  new  bishop  who  was 
elected  at  the  same  time  with  Bishop 
Thurston. 

Some  review  questions  following  the 
plan  given  in  February  should  always  be 
used  in  starting  a  new  lesson.  The  class 
map  with  the  route  of  journey  traced  to 
the  point  of  the  last  lessons  should  al- 
ways be  introduced,  for  it  keeps  the 
complete  series  of  lessons  before  the 
mind  of  the  scholar. 

I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE  A 
MONTH 

This  brief  lesson  must  grow  out  of 
the  use  of  the  pictures  in  the  lessoni 
article,  and  some  of  the  stories.  Startj 
it  with  the  point  of  contact  that  willl 
gain  the  attention  most  quickly.  If  the 
question  about  oil  is  used,  follow  it  with- 
the  picture,  "Forest  of  Oil  Derricks," 
and  the  story  of  the  life  and  Church  ser- 
vices at  Coalinga.  With  the  interest 
gained  locate  ;he  missionary  district  of 
San  Joaquin  on  the  class  map.  Tell 
about  the  new  bishop  and  the  great  dio- 
cese that  will  be  slowly  created  as  the 
land  is  occupied  by  fruit  growers  withj 
their  orange  groves  and  vineyards.  Il- 
lustrate by  the  story  and  picture  of 
Sanger.  Impress  the  class  that  there 
are  people  there  in  need,  like  the  In-i 
dians.  Use  picture  of  Indians  ready  for 
baptism.  Bring  the  lesson  to  an  issue 
by  asking  the  questions  in  section  4  of! 
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II 


The  Outline.  Aim  in  this  lesson  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  rather  than  convey  ex- 
plicit knowledge.  If  the  scholar  will 
associate  the  district  on  the  map  with 
the  oil  derricks,  and  if  these  will  recall 
to  his  mind  the  pictures  of  the  guild 
hall  at  Sanger  and  the  Indians  waiting 
for  baptism,  the  teacher  has  accom- 
plished about  all  that  can  be  expected 
in  a  ten-minute  period.  The  vision  of 
the  Church's  work  has  been  widened. 


II 


A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

The  following  outline  is  in  four  divis- 
ions followingl  the  four  divisions  of  the 
lesson  article.  One  division  should  be 
taken  each  Sunday.  If  the  month  has 
five  Sundays  use  the  last  for  review. 

Introduce  the  lesson  each  Sunday  by 
some  point  of  contact  or  review  ques- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  each  lesson 
promise  the  substance  of  the  next  les- 
son. Each  week  call  for  the  general 
title  of  the  whole  lesson  so  that  the  class 
will  understand  that  the  month's  study 
is  on  one  subject. 

THE  OUTLINE 

1.  Where  the  Grass  is  Green  in  Winter 

Point  of  contact. 

Lo'cation  and  size  of  district.  Refer 
to  class  map. 

Why  did  the  people  go  there? 

Why  do  they  go  to-day? 

W'hen  and  by  whom  was  the  first 
church  founded? 

The  aim  of  this  division  is  to  open 
the  whole  subject  to  the  class.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  right  point  of  contact 
and  a  faithful  use  of  the  class  map. 
When  the  scholars,  in  imagination,  have 
been  into  the  valley  it  will  be  easy  to 
lead  them  to  know  the  people  who  lived 
there  yesterday,  and  are  there  to-day. 
The  establishment  of  the  first  church 
can  be  connected  with  the  early  days. 

2.  The  Valley 

The  three  divisions  and  their  products. 

A  missionary  with  an  automobile. 

The  church  at  Sanger. 

A  visit  to  Coalinga. 

With  the  aid  of  the  map  make  clear  to 


the  class  the  three  divisions  of  the  dis- 
trict and  their  natural  products.  The 
great  distances  and  the  scattered  com- 
munities necessitate  an  automobile  if 
people  are  tO'  be  reached.  From  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  district,  take  the  class  to 
Sanger.  Use  the  two  pictures  to  make 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  guild  hall 
vivid.    In  the  same  way  visit  Coalinga. 

3.  The  Desert 

Through  the  desert  to  Randsburg. 

An  hour  in  Randsburg. 

The  past  and  present  of  the  Church. 

A  picnic  in  a  desert. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  teach- 
ing this  section,  because  a  desert  holds 
a  peculiar  interest  for  a  child.  With  this 
foundation  laid,  and  with  the  little  pict- 
ure of  the  church  at  Randsburg  in  the 
hands  of  the  class,  the  story  of  the  past 
and  present  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
peculiar  Sunday-school  picnic  can  but 
interest. 

4.  The  Mountain 

A  stay  at   Mokelumne  Hill. 

Would  the  priest  who  could  ride  horse- 
back be  a  good  investment?  Why? 

The  Indians  at  Tuolomne. 

If  you  were  the  bishop  of  the  San 
Joaquin  district  would  you  put  all  your 
money  into  the  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  fertile  valley  and  try  to 
forget  the  people  of  the  mountains  and 
desert  because  they  would  never  make 
self-supporting  parishes?  Give  the  rea- 
sons for  your  answer. 

Besides  the  interesting  stories  of  this 
section  teach  the  point  emphasized  in 
the  last  question.  The  brighter  the  pros- 
pects which  any  parish  or  diocese  has, 
the  more  careful  must  be  the  people  of 
that  parish  or  diocese  in  searching  out 
and  relieving  want  and  despair.  A 
church  is  known  by  its  willingness  to 
help;  it  grows  strong  by  what  it  gives 
away, 

III 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

For  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  in  teaching  this  lesson  see  Sunday- 
school  Pamphlet  No.  1,  referred  to 
above.    Connect  the  suggestions  therein 
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given  with  the  four  divisions  of 
The  Outline  above. 

Pictures  and  Note-books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  cut  from 


the  lesson  article  and  mounted  in  the 
class  scrap-books.  The  scholars  should  i 
be  encouraged  to  bring  in  other  material,' 
such  as  clippings  and  pictures.  These, 
if  the  class  and  the  teacher  approve, 
should  also  be  mounted  in  the  class 
scrap-book. 


WHAT  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

(The  Editor  welcomes  notes  and  information.) 


Are  you  tired  of  teaching  your  Sun- 
day-school class?  Then  go  to  one  of 
the  summer  schools.  At  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  and  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  their  problems.  At 
each  a  course  will  be  offered  on  mission 
study  in  the  Sunday-school.  Now  is 
the  time  to  decide  to  go.  A  week  at 
a  summer  school,  in  personal  touch 
with  experienced  leaders  and  fellow- 
teachers,  will  give  an  inspiration  that 
will  make  church  work  full  of  interest. 
The  school  at  Bethlehem  is  from  July 
1st  to  5th.  The  school  at  Cambridge 
is  July  6th  to  22d. 

*  * 
* 

Among  the  returns  that  are  coming  to 
the  Church  Missions  House  on  the  chil- 
dren's Sunday-school  Lenten  Offering, 
there  is  interesting  information  from 
North  Dakota.  The  little  Sunday-school 
at  Larimore,  containing  less  than  twenty 
children,  has  an  average  offering  per 
scholar  of  $7.68.  The  Sunday-school  in 
Valley  City  'has  a  total  offering  of  $250. 
It  has  fifty  or  sixty  scholars. 

*  * 

There  is  one  very  helpful  thing  that 
the  Sunday-school  leaders  throughout 
the  Church  can  do.  It  is  to  get  the 
Lenten  Offering  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  to  whom  it  should  go  in  order 
that  it  may  be  forwarded  at  the  earliest 
moment  to  the  Board.  Let  this  be  made 
a  point  of  Sunday-school  honor,  and  cor- 
rect the  condition  which  'has  existed  in 
former  years  when  Lenten  offerings  have 
not  arrived  at  the  Church  Missions 
House  until  after  Christmas. 


Sunday-school  leaders  are  urged  to 
read  the  article  on  "Missions  in  Minia- 
ture," page  387.  It  tells  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Sunday-school  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven. 

The  rector  in  tellin-g  of  their  mission-! 
ary  exhibit  says:  "There  are  many  Sun-I 
day-schools  which  could  easily  under- 
take a  similar  scheme  and  make  it  even! 
more  of  a  success  than  ours  was."  This' 
plan  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
giving  missionary  activity  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school. 

*  *  ; 

*  : 

"The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  a  missionary! 
playlet,  by  Miss  Frances  R.  Barney,! 
of  New  Haven,  which  appeared  in  the' 
Children's  Number  this  year,  has  been 
published  in  leaflet  form.  It  will  make] 
an  admirable  short  number  for  a  mis-l 
sionary  programme,  and  can  be  secured! 
from  the  Church  Missions  House,  two} 
copies  for  five  cents. 

REQUEST  FROM  EDITOR  TO 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  Gardner  would  appreciate  help 
from  the  teachers  who  are  using  these 
lessons.  (1)  He  would  like  to  know 
how  many  classes  are  being  reached.  If 
each  teacher  would  send  him  a  postal 
card  on  the  day  this  lesson  is  taught,  this 
information  could  be  easily  obtained. 

(2)  If  teachers  are  being  unsuccessful, 
if  they  are  having  great  difficulty,  if  they! 
have  suggestions,  a  letter  about  their 
work  would  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
gladly  answered. 

Here  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can 
co-operate  in  promoting  mission  study 
in  the  Sunday-school.  I 


LITERARY  NOTES 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

^  Books  coming  to  the  editor's  desk  during 
the  month  will  be  noted  in  this  column.  When 
practicable,  more  extended  notice  will  be  given 
below. 

The  Stolen  Bridegroom,  and  Other  East 
Indian  Idylls.  By  Anstice  Abbott. 
With  an  introduction  by  George 
Smith,  CLE.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Christian  and  Mohammedan:  A  Plea  for 
Bridging  the  Chasm.  By  George  F. 
Herrick,  D.D.,  for  fifty  years  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in 
Turkey.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Character-Building  in  China:  The  Life- 
Story  of  Julia  Brown  Mateer.  By 
Robert  McCheyne  Mateer.  With  an 
introduction  by  Robert  E.  Speer. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
$L00  net. 

Missionary  Principles  and  Practice.  By 

Robert  E.  Speer,  Third  Edition. 
Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

English  for  Coming  Americans:  Read- 
ings and  Language  Lessons  in  His- 
tory, Industries  and  Civics,  Second 
Reader.  By  Peter  Roberts,  Ph.D, 
Association  Press,  New  York  and 
London,    50  cents,  postpaid. 

Jonah  of  Gath-Hepher.  A  story  for  the 
young,  based  on  the  book  of  Jonah. 
By  Edward  A.  Marshall,  Illustrated 
by  Mrs,  Marshall.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.    $1.00  net. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Chinese  at  Home.  By  J,  Dyer  Ball, 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
$2.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  spent  forty- 
six  years  in  China,  He  is  a  retired  mem- 
ber of  the  Hong  Kong  Civil  Service,  and 
is  well  qualified  to  give  the  intimate 
inner  view  of  Chinese  life  and  character 
which  this  book  presents.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  compendium  of  information 
about  the  domestic  and  social  life  of 
"the  man  of  the  town."    Only  the  last 


six  of  its  361  pages  are  devoted  to  mis- 
sions, but  this  is  evidently  not  because 
the  writer  undervalues  missionary  work. 
Indeed,  he  says:  "The  new  birth  of  these 
people  is  largely  due  to  missionary 
labors  of  more  than  a  hundred  years." 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  "by- 
products of  Christian  work  in  China," 
enumerating  work  among  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb^  the  lepers,  the  insane  and 
the  opium  smokers,  famine  relief,  the 
rescue  of  slave  girls,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  foot-binding  and  opium.  Mr. 
Ball  shows  how  the  Christian  example 
has  been  unconsciously  followed  in  a 
hundred  ways,  so  that  thousands  of 
Chinamen  not  connected  with  mission 
churches  have  felt  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  their  lives  and  conduct.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated,  the  Chinese 
drawings  in  color  being  particularly 
interesting. 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis.  By 

Walter  Rauschenbusch.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Standard  Library.  50 
cents  net. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  rendering 
a  real  service  to  literature  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Standard  Library,  This  well- 
known  book  by  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  is 
the  latest  addition  to  that  library,  and  is 
the  fifteenth  edition  which  the  book  has 
seen  since  its  first  appearance  in  March, 
1907.  As  a  frank  and  fearless  statement 
of  the  social  situation  and  the  Church's 
relation  thereto,  the  book  has  no  equal. 

The  New  Theology.    By  J.  R,  Campbell, 
and    Rational    Living.     By  Henry 
Churchill  King,     New  York:  Mac- 
millan Co,    Each  50  cents  net. 
These  two,  also  volumes  of  this  useful 
Standard  Library,  are  reprints  of  well- 
known  books,  each  of  which  has  made 
a  name  for  itself,     Dr,   Campbell  sets 
forth  in  an  interesting  way  a  statement 
of  the  teaching  which  he  has  given  in 
the   City  Temple  pulpit,   London,  and 
which  has  come  to  be  called  "The  New 
Theology."    Some  of  its  premises  and 
many    of    its    conclusions    we  should 
not    be    inclined    to    accept,    but  it 
is   stimulating  and  suggestive  reading. 
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Dr.  King,  in  his  "Rational  Living," 
covers  a  rather  large  field  in  psychology 
and  physiology,  setting  forth,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  laws  which  govern  a  rational 
life. 

American-Japanese  Relations.  An  inside 
view  of  Japan's  policies  and  pur- 
poses. By  Kiyos'hi  K.  Kawakami. 
Mr.  Kawakami  has  produced  a  timely 
book.  If  anyone  has  taken  seriously  the 
outcry  concerning  a  possible  war  with 
Japan,  they  will  do  well  to  purchase  this 
volume,  for  their  own  reassurance,  as 
well  as  for  the  really  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains  concerning  Japan  and 
her  course  of  action.  The  author  says: 
"So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  there  is 
among  the  40,000,000  of  the  Mikado's 
Empire  not  a  single  soul  who  even 
dreams  of  taking  arms  against  America." 

The  Story  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.    Told  in  simple  language 
adapted  to  all  ages,  but  especially  to 
the  young.     With  300  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:    The    Charles  Foster 
Publishing  Co.    Fourth  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   Price,  $1.50. 
This  volume  has  had  a  large  sale  for 
many  years.    It  is  admirably  written  and 
is  well  produced  typographically.  Our 
only  criticism  would  be  that  the  plate 
paper  used  throughout  makes  the  volume 
exceedingly  heavy  for  the  'hands  of  little 
children.    Aside  from  this,  it  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  teaching  children  to 
love  the  Bible. 

Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop  Hare,  Apos- 
tle  to   the   Sioux.     By   M.   A.  De 
Wolfe   Howe.     New  York:  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Co.    $2.50  net. 
It  was  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York, 
who,    at    the    General     Convention  in 
Washington,  in  1898,  said:  "Bishop  Hare 
is  the  most  splendid  and  gracious  illus- 
tration which  our  missionary  service  has 
given  us  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  to  those  who  are  forgotten 
of  their  fellow-men."    Nothing  could  be 
more  true  than  these  words;  anything, 
therefore,  which  deals  with  so  noble  and 
beautiful  a  life  is  of  surpassing  interest. 
Mr.  Howe  has  not  produced  a  biography. 
Perhaps  he  scarcely  intended  to  do  so, 
notwithstanding  the   title  given  to  the 
book.    But  he  has  gathered  for  us  a  mass 


of  material,  largely  in  the  words  of  the 
bishop  himself,  which  illuminates,  for  one 
who  knows  somewhat  of  his  history,  the 
long  and  fruitful  years  of  that  gracious 
life  devoted  chiefly  to  the  service  of  a 
backward  people  in  a  new  and  somewhat 
forbidding  land.  The  material  here 
gathered  is  of  the  greatest  value,  yet  we 
could  wish  that  the  story  of  that  life 
might  be  told  in  smaller  compass,  and 
put  within  the  reach  of  thousands  who 
could  not  but  be  inspired  by  it. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  XIII. 
New  York:  Robert  Appleton  Co. 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  "an  in- 
ternational work  of  reference  on  the 
constitution,  doctrine,  discipline  and  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  bears 
the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Farley.  It 
is  published  by  the  Robert  Appleton 
Company  and  has  reached  its  thirteenth 
volume — two  more  remaining  to  be 
issued. 

To  review  an  encyclopedia  in  a  few 
paragraphs  is  impossible,  but  attention 
may  well  be  called  to  this  conspicuous  ' 
work,  which  has  a  real  value  for  scholars. 
Its  point  of  view  is  distinctly  that  of 
what    its    editors    call    the    "Catholic  1 
Church" — by    which    they    mean    the  | 
Roman   Catholic.     It  proposes  to  give 
its    readers    full    and    authoritative  in- 
formation on  all  the  interests,  action  and  i 
doctrine  of  that  Church,  but    it   is  far 
more  than  a  mere  Church  encyclopedia, 
limited  to  the  ecclesiastical  sciences  or 
the  doings  of  Churchmen.    It  will  be  of 
wide  value  from  a  literary  and  artistic 
standpoint,  as  it  is  rich  in  details  con- 
cerning Italy  and  the  other  countries  of  , 
the  Papal  obedience. 

Students  and  scholars,  whatever  their 
religious  convictions,  will  welcome  this 
new  work,  which  introduces  them  to 
many  untrodden  fields  and  also  throws 
sidelights  upon  familiar  scenes  and 
topics.  If  it  be  true  that  religion 
is  the  deepest  thing  in  life,  then  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  so  large  a  body  of  ! 
mankind  as  that  dwelling  under  the 
Papal  obedience  must  be  rich  in  in- 
formation and  suggestion. 

The  list  of  contributors  bears  many  i 
distinguished  names,  embracing  the  fore- 
most  scholars  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes 
is  excellent.  i 
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MEETING  OF  EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE 

I  April  lOth,  1912 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  met  at  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House  on  the  above  date. 
Eleven  members  were  present, 
beside  the  executive  officers. 
'     This  being  the  meeting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriations  the  Depart- 
I  raents  not  already  represented  on  the 

I  Executive  Committee  were  represented 
as  follows :  The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Cheshire, 
D.D.^  representing  Department  4;  the  Et. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Edsall,  d.d.,  representing  De- 
partment 6,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  R.  Win- 
chester, D.D.^  representing  Department  7. 

II  The  Treasurer's  report  to  April  1st 
f  showed   increased    receipts    of  $54,000 

over  the  amount  last  year  at  the  same 
I  time,  but  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ad- 
i  vance  reported  on  March  1st. 

Appointments  were  made  as  follows: 
!  Miss  Ethel  Byron  Strawn  to  assist  Dea- 
coness Affleck  in  Mexico  City;  Miss  Ada 
'  Whitehouse,    as    missionary    nurse  in 
!   Wuchang;  Miss  Margaret  Hart  Bailey, 
to  do  evangelistic  work  in  ^Shanghai. 
Permission  was  given  to  Miss  R.  M. 
Elwin,  of  Shanghai,  to  take  an  ante- 
dated furlough  on  account  of  illness. 
I      Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  reported  on  his  visit  to  Porto 
Eico,  where  he  investigated  the  condi- 
tion of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Ponce.  He 
came    to    a    definite    agreement  with 
all  parties  concerned,  and  the  status  of 
the   hospital    was    satisfactorily  deter- 
I  mined.   It  seemed  best,  however,  to  close 
I   the  institution  for  the  present. 

A  deputation  appointed  to  visit  Haiti 
'   reported  through  its  chairman,  Bishop 
Knight,  recommending  resolutions  which 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  through  the  Presiding  Bishop. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
These  were  practically  determined  upon, 
and  will  be  finally  voted  by  the  Com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting  immediately 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging    missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

I.  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Joy 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550 
West  157th  Street,  New  York. 

in.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
15th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  Lindsay,  Va. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  P.  O.  Box 
289,  Berkeley,  Gal. 

China 

Hankow  : 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Barber,  of  Anking. 
Deaconess  Edith  Hart,  of  Hankow. 
Rev.  S.  Harrington  Littell,  of  Hankow. 
Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  of  Wuchang. 
Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
WuHU :  ,  . 

Rev.  F.  E.  Lund,  of  Wuhu. 

Japan 

Kyoto  : 

Rev.  K.  Hayakawa,  of  Osaka. 

The  Philippines 

Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves,  of  Baguio. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary, 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
groes, 416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

On  March  14th,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Valdez,  Bishop  Rowe  or- 
dained Mr.  Winfred  H.  Ziegler  to  the 
diaconate.  Although  the  service  was 
held  on  a  week  day,  over  200  people 
were  present.  The  court,  which  was  in 
session,  and  the  Grand  Jury  attended. 

At  the  meeting-  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  April  10th,  the  appointment  by 
Bishop  Rowe  of  Miss  Anna  H.  Frost 
was  approved.  She  has  taken  the  place 
of  Miss  Beebe  as  nurse  in  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Valdez. 

Cuba 

The  Rev.  Jose  G.  Pena  was  ordered 
deacon  by  Bishop  Knight  on  December 
24th,  1911. 

The  biihop  has  transferred  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Frazer  to  Matanzas. 

Haiti 

Under  date  of  March  12th,  1912,  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Benedict  notified  the  Board 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Ledan,  of 
Cavallion,  Haiti. 

Hankow 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Roots,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
April  lOth,  Miss  Ada  Whitehouse,  of 
Crafton,  Pa.,  was  appointed  as  a  mis- 
sionary nurse  at  Wuchang. 

Kyoto 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  his  daugh- 
ter Claudia,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Chapman  and 
family  sailed  from  Yokohama  by  the 
"Tenyo  Maru"  on  March  26th. 

Mexico 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  April  1 0th  the  appointment  by 
Bis'hop  Aves  of  Miss  Ethel  B.  Strawn 
as  assistant  to  Deaconess  Affleck,  in 
place  of  Deaconess  Gore,  retired,  was 
approved. 

Shanghai 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Graves,  the 
appointment  of    Miss    Margaret  Hart 
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Bailey,      of     New      York,     was  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  on  | 
April  10th.  I 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Ancell,  on 
regular  furlough,  with  his  wife,  is  to  sail 
from  Shanghai  by  the  "Tenyo  Maru"  on 
June  8th,  which  steamer  is  due  to  arrive 
at  San  Francisco  on  July  1st. 

On  account  of  impaired  health,  a  leave 
of  absence  was  granted  to  Miss  R.  M. 
Elwin  by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
April  10th. 

The  Philippines  | 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Bartter, 
returning  to  Manila  after  regular  fur- 
lough, sailed  from  Boston  by  the 
steamer  ''Scandinavian"  on  April  11th 
for  Glasgow. 

Information  has  been  received  that  the 
Rev.    Remsen   B.    Ogilby    sailed   from  j 
Manila  on  April  17th. 

Miss  Margaret  P.  Waterman,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Europe  after  furlough,  \ 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  4th,  | 
arrived  at  Manila  on  March  4th  and  pro- 
ceeded to  her  station,  Bontok,  on  the  8th, 

Miss  Candida  Goco,  Miss  Veneranda 
Sulit  and  Miss  Quintina  Beley,  who  were 
graduated  from  the  Church  Training  and 
Deaconess  House,  Philadelphia,  in  April,  | 
after  completing  a  course  at  the  Episco-  j 
pal  Hospital,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  I 
Brent,  left  New  York  on  April  30th,  ex-  | 
pecting    to    sail    from    Seattle    by    the  1 
"Tamba  Maru"  on  May  7th  for  Manila. 

Tokyo  i 
The  Rev.  J.  Armistead  Welbourn,  who  ] 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  February 
28th,  arrived  at  Tokyo  on  March  15th. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  McKim,  the  j 
Rev.  Todomu  Sugai,  who  was  graduated  | 
from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
last  month,  left  Chicago  on  April  11th 
and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
"Nippon  Maru"  on  the  17th  for  Yoko- 
hama. 

Miss  Ada  H.  Wright,  on  regular  fur- 
lough, granted  by  Bis'hop  McKim,  sailed 
from  Yokohama  by  the  "Kaga  Maru"  on 
March  27th  for  London.  i 
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RELIEF  WORK  IN  HANKOW 

WAR,  FIRE  AND  FAMINE  RELIEF 
By  Gertrude  Stewart,  Deaconess 


ON  my  return  to  Hankow  (from 
taking  refuge  in  Shanghai)  on 
November  20tfe,  the  battle  for 
the  possession  of  Hanyang 
was  still  being  fought.  In  spite  of  that, 
on  that  very  d^ay  I  saw  two  families  of 
our  uptown  Christians  who  came  down 
to  the  foreign  c®ncession  to  attend 
church.  Their  tales  of  loss  and  hard- 
ship aroused  in  me  a  desir®  to  help  them 
immediately.  In  asking  them  how  I 
might  do  this,  one  of  the  women  asked 
me  to  g4ve  a  few  dollars  to  serve  as  capi- 
tal in  starting  her  husband  and  son  in  a 
little  street  business,  selling  oranges  and 
peanuts,  etc.  Of  course  I  did  as  she 
wished.  While  the  Imperial  soldiers 
were  around,  such  business  flourished, 
but  with  their  withdrawal  came  a  slack 
in  trade  that  meant  hunger  to  many  who 
had  stayed  in  Hankow  through  all  the 
fighting.  One  of  the  mothers  also  felt 
very  anxious  about  the  safety  of  her  four- 
teen-year-old daughter,  and  asked  if  I 
could  not  help  care  for  her,  as  the  sol- 
diers were  very  bold  in  seeking  for  girls, 
and  a  mother  and  father  eould  not 
protect  their  daughters  against  armed 
force. 

After  the  fall  of  Hanyang,  within  a 
few  days  during  the  flrst  armistice,  I  was 
allowed  to  go  into  the  city  as  far  as  St. 
Peter's  Church,  which  is  about  a  third 
way  in.  Scarcely  a  mat  shed  had  been 
put  up.  The  ruins  of  the  burned  build- 
ings blocked  the  streets  until  the  streets 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  I  could  not  have 


found  my  way  home  through  the  once 
very  familiar  district.  I  took  the  young 
girl  back  with  me  to  the  concessions.  As 
we  came  down  the  "ma  lee"  (the  broad 
horse  way)  which  was  thronged  with  Im- 
perial soldiers  coming  and  going,  some 
on  foot,  some  on  horses  and  some  on 
hand  cars,  with  no  civilians  save  our- 
selves in  sight,  one  soldier  made  bold 
enough  to  block  our  path,  with  his  gun 
held  out  toward  us.  One  look  at  his 
face  made  us  realize  his  intention.  I 
was  ready  to  throw  my  arm's  around  that 
girl  and  defy  him  if  he  dared  touch  her. 
As  the  gentleman  in  the  party  at  that 
moment  came  up  to  us,  the  soldier,  still 
glaring  at  my  poor  young  girl,  stepped 
aside  barely  far  enough  to  allow  us  to 
proceed.  What  about  the  many  girls 
who  failed  to  escape  I 

As  the  weeks  passed  by  and  no  fight- 
ing took  place,  our  people  came  hack  in 
greater  numbers  each  week.  I  went 
regularly  into  the  city  for  Sunday 
morning  service,  and  always  remained 
after  service  to  hear  the  stories  of  their 
perils  and  losses,  and  to  make  notes  on 
their  present  needs.  The  general  story 
was:  "We  went  away  in  the  eighth 
month  (Chinese)  when  it  was  warm,  and 
we  wore  only  these  linen  garments.  We 
went  empty  handed  because  carrying 
baggage  was  so  expensive,  or  we  had 
heard  reports  of  robberies  on  the  coun- 
try roads,  and  feared  violence  if  we 
carried  anything  with  us.  We  came 
back  and  found   everything  gone^  no 
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house,  no  bedding,  no  padded  clothes,  no 
clothes  to  change  for  washing,  no  bowls 
for  rice,  no  business  to  do,  no  rice  to 
eat."  The  story  of  their  hardships  in 
the  country  was  practically  the  same. 
"Our  relations  took  us  in.  We  slept  ten 
in  a  room,  often  five  in  a  bed.  We  were 
ashamed  to  eat  their  rice  when  they  had 
not  enough  for  themselves.  We  heard 
the  fighting  had  ceased  for  a  while,  so 
we  came  back."  Others  who  had  not 
gone  to  the  country  said,  "We  who 
stayed  endured  the  fright  of  the  fire  and 
the  battles,  but  we  did  not  have  the  hard- 
ships of  a  journey — the  many  miles  on 
foot — "  (the  poor  bound  feet,  at  that!) 
"nor  the  expense,  which  was  so  great  at 
that  time,  even  for  a  short  journey." 

These  were  the  general  strains  of  the 
conversation.  But  sometimes  a  much 
deeper  note  was  struck  when  the  women 
talked  of  their  faith  in  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  many  dangers  through  which  they 
had  passed.  One  said,  "As  we  were  in  a 
small  boat,  the  wind  was  strong  and  the 
waves  rose  high.  We  were  much  afraid. 
I  gathered  my  daughters-in-law  beside 
me,  and  we  prayed  for  God  to  save  us, 
and  He  did."  Another  said,  "We  came 
into  this  ('St.  Peter's')  compound,  and 
as  the  fire  came  nearer  and  nearer,  even 
to  our  walls,  I  gathered  the  people  here 
together  and  we  knelt  down  in  the  girls' 
room,  and  I  prayed  and  said,  'Oh,  Lord 
Jesus,  take  us  into  Thy  bosom  for  safe- 
keeping, for  we  cannot  save  ourselves.' " 
Then  she  said,  "We  got  up  and  poured 
water  on  the  'gunning  stage'  and  the  bell 
tower,  and  God  saved  us  and  our  build- 
ings." 

Another  old  woman  who  had  been 
burned  out  took  refuge  in  a  mat  shed, 
which  later  was  in  direct  line  of  firing. 
She  said  she  lay  flat  on  the  ground  for 
two  days,  not  daring  to  lift  her  head  as 
the  shots  and  shells  were  falling  so  near 
and  so  fast,  and  she  had  already  seen  so 
many  fall  around  her.  Many  are  the 
horrors  they  all  can  tell,  and  how  great 
is  their  relief  that  they  can  settle  down 
even  in  the  tiniest  and  poorest  of  mat 
sheds,  or  stacked-up  broken  brick  houses. 


During  those  early  weeks  after  the 
fighting,  everything  that  I  could  do  to 
relieve  them  I  did.  Two  boxes  of  Chi- 
nese clothing  had  been  sent  to  members 
of  our  mission,  one  from  the  Chinese 
girls'  boarding-schools  of  the  Scottish 
mission  in  Ichang,  and  one  from  the 
Chinese  Christian  women  in  Yangchow, 
showing  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  j 
our  trouble,  sympathy  was  aroused 
among  the  Chinese  themselves,  hundreds  | 
of  miles  up  and  down  the  river.  Some- 
times I  was  able  to  get  a  little  employ- 
ment for  them,  or  to  advance  a  small 
capital  for  street  business,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said.  I  drew  on  gifts  of  money, 
given  to  me  by  friends  in  America,  to 
help  my  work  out  here.  The  largest  sum 
I  have  given  to  any  one  family  has  been 
$T  (Mexican),  but  mostly  the  gift  has 
been  limited  to  $5.  This  tiny  sum  has 
helped  buy  sheets  of  matting  to  roof 
their  houses,  the  walls  of  which  they  had 
made  of  broken  bricks,  or  to  buy  a  ket- 
tle in  which  to  cook  their  rice,  and  such 
things  as  are  required  at  once.  Bed- 
ding I  have  begged,  first  from  the  Ked 
Cross  Relief  Committee,  but  now  from 
the  general  committee.  I  have  dis- 
tributed in  all  only  about  twenty  com- 
fortables, as  I  have  tried  to  investigate 
carefully  each  family's  condition,  and  j 
have  them  realize  that  there  are  thou-  | 
sands  of  families  just  as  hard  up  for 
things  as  they  are,  and  we  must  not  be 
too  generous  with  one  family.  I  have 
undertaken  the  rice  money  for  several 
girls,  and  have  received  into  my  care  a  i 
pathetic  three-year-old  baby  girl  and  | 
several  women  who  had  nowhere  to  go. 
These  are  housed  at  present  in  an  j 
empty  school,  b^it  must  be  provided  for  j 
elsewhere,  as  the  school  will  soon  open. 

Now  in  connection  with  this  general 
relief  committee  I  have  started  giving 
out  sewing  on  native  garments  in  two 
centres,  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  Han  > 
River  in  Hanyang,  at  our  little  chapel 
there,  and  the  other  from  St.  Peter's 
Clmrch,  in  the  Hankow  native  city. 
This  is  in  no  way  limited  to  Christians,  | 
but  I  do  require  that  the  applicants  have  I 
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j  some  one  known  to  me  stand  responsible 
•  j  for  their  taking  out  work.    This  is  to 
^    avoid  the  loss  of  materials.  Already 
from  St.  Peter's  (after  one  week's  time) 
'  I  there  are  thirty-four  applicants,  and  in 
^    Hanyang,  eighteen.    Still  a  week  later 
s  '  there  are  eighty-seven  in  the  two  places, 
i    I  take  the  work  from  the  general  office 
«    twice  a  week,  Tuesdays   and  Fridays, 
i    and  go  to  these  centres  to  give  it  out. 
i    There  is  a  system  of  cards  and  book- 
t    keeping  necessary,  so  that  some  time  is 
required  to  receive    and    examine  the 
I    work,  pay  the  women,  and  give  out  the 
1    new  supply.   Scales  are  a  necessary  part 
'    of  this  proceeding,  especially  in  the  giv- 
ing of  cotton  wool  for  padded  garments, 
which  is  weighed  with  the  material  and 
the  amount  needed.    This  is  of  course 
i  to  avoid  a  "squeeze"  on  the  materials 
1  and  is  a  recognized  Chinese  custom  at 
:  .  which  no  one  is  offended, 
i     The  scale  of  wages  given  out  by  the 
1  general  office  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  very 
i  small,  but  the  women  do  not  complain. 
'  They  are  eager  for  work  and  tell  me  each 
one  can  make  about    six   garments  a 
week.    That  means,  no  doubt,  that  other 
women,  not  enrolled,  help  make  the  gar- 
ments at  home.    It  means,  also,  that  I 
;  would  require,  to  keep  even  this  num- 
!  ber  of  women  in    steady  employment, 
I  over  three  hundred  garments  a  week, 
1  and  that  would  mean  barely  a  living 


wage.  No  doubt  I  shall  receive  many 
more  applications,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  committee's  work  spreads  among  the 
neighbors  of  these  women.  There  was 
some  doubt  felt  at  the  office  about  being 
able  to  give  out  such  a  supply  for  any 
length  of  time,  although  the  need  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  it  out  in  this  way. 
If  money  enough  can  be  supplied  to  this 
committee  to  buy  materials  and  pay 
wages,  then  there  will  be  a  good  supply 
of  Chinese  garments  ready  for  distribu- 
tion^ or  sale,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
need  to  supply  rice  to  these  people  will 
be  avoided  and  their  self-respect  saved. 
The  rule  has  been  made  to  limit  relief 
for  able-bodied  people  to  wages  in  return 
for  work.  Now  that  these  women  stand 
ready  and  eager  for  work,  am  I  to  say 
to  them,  "No,  I  cannot  add  any  more 
names  for  work,  as  we  cannot  keep  these 
women  (already  enrolled)  busy  enough 
to  earn  their  rice"?  Or,  am  I  to  say, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  will  add  your  name  and 
bring  some  work  for  you  in  three  days"  ? 
May  it  be  this  latter  lanswer,  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  make 
possible  for  us  to  give  to  these  needy 
Chinese  women.  The  need  will  still  be 
here  when  the  spring  comes,  and  any 
money  that  may  be  given  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 


THE  WOMEN  AT  WORK  IN  MEXICO 


WE    have    one    live  working 
branch    of    the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
I  Missions  among  our  Eng- 

I  lish-speaking   people.     The   branch  at 
I  Christ  Church,  Mexico   City,   was  re- 
organized  in    November.     They  filled 
:  three  barrels  with  gifts  and  clothing  for 
I  our  native  children  in  the  mountains  of 
j  El  Oro   and   at  Tlalmimelolpan ;  they 
I  have  voted  100  pesos  to  the  bishop  for 
construction  work,  and  have  undertaken 
to  furnish  the  doctor's  room,  and  will 


probably  support  a  cot  in  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Nopala,  and  I  am  sure  will  do 
all  they  can  to  help  in  this  work.  They 
also  expect  to  undertake  the  study  of  the 
"Conquest  of  the  Continent." 

Last  year  St.  Peter's  Guild,  Monterey, 
gave  50  pesos  toward  sheets.  This 
Christmas  the  Sunday-schools  of  St. 
Paul's,  Monterey,  St.  Mary's,  Guadala- 
jara, our  Bible-class  of  native  women 
and  the  boys  of  St.  Andrew's  gave  money 
to  send  207  gifts  to  the  children  of 
Hidalgo. 


THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  IN  OKLAHOM 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Okla- 
homa branch  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day  of 
convocation  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Chickasha,  with  the  clergy  of 
the  district  and  thirty-one  representa- 
tives of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  in  at- 
tendance. Bishop  Brooke  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  short  service,  after  which 
the  president  welcomed  the  delegates  and 
visitors  to  her  home  parish.  Her  report 
showed  a  few  new  ventures — a  parish 
branch  established  in  a  mission  centre  of 
the  Church's  work,  and  an  increase  of 
pledges  in  a  number  of  mission  branches. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  had 
been  observed  by  a  number  of  branches 


in  the  district,  with  an  attendance 
at  either  corporate  Communion  orj 
missionary  service.  The  branch  is  to 
make  this  day  the  occasion  of  an  annual 
United  Offering,  in  addition  to  the  offer- 
ing made  at  this  time,  to  keep  each  par- 
ish and  mission  guild  in  thankful  com- 
memoration of  the  blessings  which  have 
come  to  the  Church  in  Oklahoma 
through  the  untiring  ministrations  of  its! 
devoted  bishop,  whose  consecration  to  the 
episcopate  occurred  on  this  feast  day.; 
Four  hundred  mite-chests  for  the  United 
Offering  have  been  placed  during  the 
year.  All  pledges  have  been  met.  The 
meeting  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 
the  Eev.  Percy  Silver,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Southwest  Department,  who  addressed 
the  Auxiliary  at  the  evening  meeting. 


CANVASSING 


Maryland,  Christ  Church,  Baltimore: 

An  executive  committee  of  three  was 
formed.  They  wrote  to  New  York  and 
received  a  list  of  the  Baltimore  sub- 
scribers to  The  Spirit  of  Missions  and 
also  samples  of  leaflets  describing  the 
work  done  by  the  United  Offering  and 
subscription  blanks.  The  executive 
committee  then  compared  the  Baltimore 
subscription  list  with  the  parish  list  and 
found  out  in  this  way  who  were  our 
subscribers  already.  This  number, 
about  twenty,  they  divided  among  the 
three,  who  personally  interviewed  these 
women,  asking  them  if  they  would  serve 
on  a  committee  to  canvass  the  congre- 
gation, it  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
committee  how  many  women  would  fall 
to  each  person  to  interview.  We  called 
together  this  committee,  numbering 
twenty,  and  gave  them  the  following 
instructions: 

This  is  to  be  a  two  weeks'  campaign. 
We  are  to  meet  in  two  weeks  in  this 
same  room  and  report  what  we  have 
accomplished.  Each  one  has  nine  wom- 
en to  interview  in  the  most  effective 
way  to  gain  results.  These  nine  have 
been  selected  alphabetically.  You  are 
to  see  that  each  pers-on  you  interview 
receives  one  sample  copy  of  the  maga- 
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zine  and  a  leaflet,  explaining  the  United  j 
Offering,  as  fifty  cents  of  each  new  sub-| 
scription  goes  toward  that  object.  f 

Each  member  of  the  committee  also 
received  a  list  of  the  names  and  the  ad-| 
dresses  of  the  nine  women  she  was  to 
interview,  and  nine  subscription  blanks! 
she  was  to  hold  and  fill  in  herself,  re- 
turning these  filled  in  and  the  money  j 
at  the  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks.  She  also  received  a  copy  of  a| 
letter  if  she  felt  that  was  the  best  way 
to  approach  any  individual.  i 

Our  rector  opened  the  meeting  with; 
prayer,  to  emphasize  what  an  important} 
part  this  held  in  our  undertaking  thisl 
campaign.  We  were  then  shown  lantern 
slides  of  some  of  the  work  accomplished! 
by  the  United  Offering,  and  thus  triedj 
to  give  some  fresh  impetus  to  this  work-j 
ing  committee.  Our  rector  announced! 
the  campaign  from  the  chancel,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  announced  the  re- 
sult of  110  new  subscriptions  to  The 
Spirit  of  Missions. 

Massachusetts:  Our  campaign  this? 
year  is  mission  study  classes  whereveril 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary, and  in  parishes  where  there  is 
no  branch,  if  this    is    possible.  TheJ 
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chairman  of  the  northeastern  district 
i  has  two  classes,  one  in  Salem  and  one 
in    Andover.      Representatives  from 
every  parish  in  her  district  are  expected 
to  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes. 
I  Our  educational  secretary  holds  one  in 
i  Fall  River  for  the  southeast  district, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  middle  district 
I  has  two,  in  Franklin  and  Natick.  The 
!  Boston  district  is  well    looked  after, 
classes  being  held  in  different  places  in 
addition  to  the  institute  at  St.  Paul's. 

With   regard   to   the  every-member 
canvass,   the   parishes  are  conducting 
this,  the  Auxiliary  simply  trying  to  sup- 
i  plement  their  efforts.    Trinity,  Boston, 
I  is  having  one    for   the    women  only. 
Nine  hundred  are  to  be  visited.    I  know 
personally  that  the  canvass  in  my  own 
parish  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
has  ever  been  done  yet,  and  Trinity 
I  Churchwomen  say  the  same  of  theirs. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  canvas- 
!  sers  and  will  no  doubt  bring  many  new 
members  to  our  meetings. 

New  York:  In  a  parish  of  about  190 
j  communicants,  where  the  Woman's 
I  Auxiliary  numbered  fifty,  between 
i  thirty-five  and  forty  new  members  were 
j  secured,  leaving  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen women  over  twenty  years  of  age 
j  not  yet  enrolled.  Our  canvass  for  The 
I  Spirit  of  Missions  had  very  gratifying 
j  results.  Out  of  some  200  persons  ap- 
1  proached,  ninety-five  have  already  re- 
! sponded. 

Diocese  of  Springfield:     Our  rector 
kindly  furnished  us  a  list  of  all  the 
women  who  are  regular  attendants  on 
!  the  church  services,  and  this  list  was  di- 
vided so  that  two  members  of  the  Aux- 
I  iliary  could  make  a  personal  call  on 
I  each  individual  and  invite  her  to  become 
I  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  and  to  sub- 
ji  scribe  for  The  Spirit  of  Missions.  We 
(  gained  seven  new  members  and  twenty- 
[  four  new  subscribers  for  The  Spirit  of 
I  Missions.    Those  of  us  who  made  the 
canvass  felt  that  we  had  gained  much 
I  in  meeting  people  we  had  never  known. 
I  In  a  few  cases  we  found  invalids  and 
I  shut-ins  who  were  much  cheered  by  the 
I  friendly  visit;  some  knew  nothing  of 
jl  the  missionary  paper,  but  promised  to 
i  read  it.    Another  year  we  hope  for 
j  greater  results.    One  good  woman  who 


has  never  been  confirmed,  without  be- 
ing solicited,  sent  her  money  for  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  and  also  the  annual 
dues  for  membership  in  the  Auxiliary. 

When  this  canvass  was  made,  a  card 
was  distributed  to  be  signed  and  re- 
turned.   This  card  was  as  follows: 

As    a    baptized    member   of    the    Church,  and 
therefore  as  a  member  of  the  Church's 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

I  hereby  pledge  to  become  at  once  a  contributing 
and   attendant  member  of  the  Christ 
Church  Branch  of  the 

WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY 

Name   

Address   

Date  

Milwaukee:  The  secretary  has  dis- 
tributed among  forty-four  branches  506 
campaign  leaflets,  together  with  the 
leaflet  of  questions,  entitled  "How  Can 
I  Help?"  and  a  little  slip  asking  for 
returns  early  in  Lent. 

Preparation  for  Canvassing:  Can- 
vassing is  not  always  easy.  We  have 
received  these  suggestions,  which 
should  help  in  the  undertaking.  Note: 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  canvass — the 
canvasser's  attitude,  etc. 

2.  Prepare  points  of  contact.  Work 
up  people  beforehand. 

3.  The  appeal — the  privilege  and 
opportunity. 

4.  The  address — simple  and  direct. 
Help  needed.  Method  explained. 
Active  interest — how  manifested. 

5.  Objections.  Small  amount  of  ac- 
curate knowledge  better  than  much 
general  and  theoretical  reading.  Ob- 
jectors have  already  studied  objections. 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  etc. 

6.  The  King's  business. 


A  REQUEST 

THE  Chicago  branch  is  about  to  com- 
pile a  collection  of  prayers  for  the 
use  of  its  members.  Will  the  secretary 
of  any  diocesan  or  parish  branch  which 
has  special  prayers  or  manuals  of  devo- 
tion for  its  own  use  mail  a  copy  to  Mrs. 
V.  B.  Fullerton,  622  Pearl  Street, 
Ottawa,  HI.? 


THE  APRIL  CONFERENCE 


MISS  STUAKT,  president  of  the 
Virginia  branch,  presided  over 
the  conference  held  on  April 
18th,  the  last  of  the  present 
season.  The  representation  was,  Con- 
necticut, 4;  Long  Island,  4;  Newark,  1 
(Junior);  'New  York,  9  (3  Juniors); 
Pennsylvania,  3  (2  Juniors) ;  Virginia, 
1. 

The  secretary  reported  upon  the  three 
days'  meetings  held  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
under  the  direction  of  the  Second  De- 
partment secretary,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  conducted  a  daily  conference 
and  Miss  Lindley  a  study  class. 

The  new  leaflets  are: 

W.  A.,  No.  20,  "The  Bible-woman  in 
the  China  Mission." 

W.  A.,  No.  21,  "On  the  Window 
Shades";  a  set  of  questions  and  answers 
on  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

U.  O.,  Nos.  7  and  9,  two  United  Offer- 
ing stories,  entitled  "What  Mary  Saw" 
and  "Alethea's  Call." 

U.  O.,  No.  8,  "An  Offering  of  Life." 

Letters  have  been  sent  out  to  the  dioc- 
esan branches,  calling  attention  to  (1) 
the  use  of  the  duplex  envelope  and  the 
canvassing  of  the  parish;  (2)  the  credit- 
ing of  all  Auxiliary  branch  gifts  to  the 
parish  sending  them;  (3)  the  educa- 
tional work  and  the  plans  of  the  Edu- 
cational Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions; (4)  increased  membership  in  the 
Prayer  League  and  more  constant  use  of 
all  helps  to  devotion;  (5)  regular  contri- 
butions to  the  Foreign  Missionary  In- 
surance Fund  as  a  special  for  which  the 
Auxiliary  is  responsible;  (6)  a  supple- 
mentary report  desired  from  the 
branches  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
This  report  is  called  for  on  a  printed 
postcard  to  be  returned  to  the  secretary. 
The  inquiries  made  upon  the  card  are 
as  follows: 

How  many  parish  branches  in  your 
diocese  were  gained  this  year? 

In  how  many  parishes  was  an  Auxil- 
iary canvass  made? 

What  was  the  increase  in  member- 
ship? 
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How  many  members  gained  for  the 
Prayer  League? 

How  many  new  subscribers  to  Tin 
Spirit  of  Missions? 

How  many  mission  study  classes  were 
conducted? 

How  many  programme  meetings? 

Miss  Lindley  spoke  about  the  summei 
conferences  to  be  held  at  Silver  Bay 
and  Cambridge,  the  latter  from  July 
6  to  21,  the  former  from  July  12  to  21, 

Miss  Stuart  told  of  the  Third  Depart- 
ment conference,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  held  again  this  year  at  Ocean  City, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Easton,  Md.,  and  the 
Educational  Secretary  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  conference  at  'Silver  Bay,  and  also 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Auxiliary 
would  help  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
outlined  in  the  Iftter  sent  them. 

From  the  difliTent  branches  reports 
were  made,  Connecticut  officers  telling 
of  a  committee  of  men  in  that  diocese 
appointed  ■^r-  ii.eet  with  the  Auxiliary i 
officers  for  the  puijose  of  planning  a 
missionary  meeting  at  the  time  of  dioc- 
esan convention.  The  president  of  the 
Long  Island  brancli  told  of  the  spring 
meeting  which  it  is  'he  custom  to  havei 
in  that  diocese  in  an  oul-uf-town  parish, 
in  order  that  the  country  people  who 
cannot  get  to  the  monthly  meetings  in 
Brooklyn  during  the  winter  time  may  i 
have  the  advantage  of  a  representative] 
gathering  in  their  midst.  The  educa- 
tional secretary  of  the  Long  Island 
branch  told  of  an  effort  to  introduce  the 
canvassing  in  that  diocese.  In  the  New^ 
York  branch  a  corporate  Communiofl 
had  been  held  for  the  members  of  the 
Domestic  Com-nittee  and  also  for  the 
members  of  the  study  classes  which 
had  been  conducted  during  Lent.  A 
special  meeting  had  been  called  by 
the  Foreign  Committee  for  Mr.  Littell 
and  another  by  the  members  of  a 
Junior  Bible-class.  A  missionary  meet- 
ing to  hear  Mr.  Littell's  story  had 
also  been  held  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
class  for  the  presidents  of  Auxiliary 
branches  had  been  carried  on  during 
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Lent.    In  this  diocese,  the  bishop,  when 
'   at  home,  has  daily  prayers  for  missions 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Church  House.  The 
Juniors  had  had  a  corporate  Communion 
for  the  Junior  leaderj^,  and  the  children 
had  a  meeting  in  which  they  discussed 
the  qualifications  of  Junior  members, 
-and  decided  that  they  should  be  reverent, 
willing,  faithful  and  interested.  The  Ju- 
l  [nior  officers  are  starting  manual  classes 
I    for  the  leaders  that  they  may  be  able  to 
train  the  boys  and  girls  in  preparation  of 
their  work  for  boxes.    There  is  a  boys' 
department  in  this  Junior  branch,  for 
which  a  man  has  been\  found  to  serve  as 
leader.    Miss  Stuart  reported  a  large 
apportionment  undertaken  in  Virginia, 
and  the  appointment   of  two  associate 
educational    secretaries    for  different 
parts  of  the  diocese.    She    also  gave 
;  notice  of  the  death  of  Miss  Smart,  who 
!  had  worked  for  some  years  under  Arch- 
i  deacon  'Neve  in  the  Virginia  mountains 
before  going  out  to  Ketchikan  as  one  of 
our  Alaska  missionaries. 

The  questions  suggested  to  this  con- 
ference for  discussion  were  then  brought 
forward,  and  it  was  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  of  the  kind  of  conference,  sub- 
,  jects  and  hour  of  the  session  to  those 
i  looking  forward  to  attend  another  year. 
I  Correspondence  with  the  secretary  upon 
I  this  matter  is  earnestly  requested. 

It  was  concluded  that  an  institute 
similar  to  that  of  last  fall  would  be  help- 
:  ful  next  autumn  and  that  October  would 
j  be  a  better  month  for  it  than  September. 

Also  that  more  time  should  be  devoted 
j  to  study  class  work  and  less  to  confer- 
I  ence. 

Various    criticisms    and  suggestions 
regarding  the  triennial  meetings  were 
made,  which  will  be  taken  into  due  con- 
j  sideration;  others  from  officers  present 
i  at  the  time  or  from  those  who  were 
absent  will  be  welcome  also. 


f  From  Albany:  "There  seems  to  be 
i  much  fruit  in  the  Albany  diocese  from 
I  the  Auxiliary  Conference.  Many  good 
\  study  classes  are  in  full  swing  in  sev- 
,  eral  places." 


WHAT  IS  THE  REASON? 

ACOREESPONDENT  writes:  "We 
find  the  Auxiliary  in  our  parish  is 
not  as  popular  as  the  parish  working 
guild,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  members. 
I  think  we  got  one  new  member  by  the 
Jubilee,  and  the  people  around  us  got 
dozens  and  hundreds.  Our  branch  will 
always  hold  its  own,  but  it  is  not  the 
popular  society  it  should  be." 

WHY? 

THE  effort  has  been  made  recently  to 
form  new  branches  with  no  success 
whatever.  We  have  tried  over  and  over 
again.  Most  of  the  places  are  weak, 
struggling  missions,  but  two  parishes, 
one  of  261  communicants  and  one  of  208, 
are  hopeless  so  far.  They  will  not  form 
an  Auxiliary.  Having  heard  that  they 
were  going  to  form  one  in  the  latter 
place,  I  wrote  them  recently  in  regard 
to  a  mission  study  class,  and  their  an- 
swer was  that  they  had  none.  No  one 
was  interested  in  the  work. 

WHY  NOT  MORE 
BRANCHES  LIKE  THIS? 

AN  Auxiliary  secretary  writes :  "About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  our  rector 
came  to  this  mission.  Eight  of  the  ladies 
who  attend  formed  a  society  and  agreed 
to  call  it  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  to 
meet  one  afternoon  each  week  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  mission  work.  We  have 
not  done  very  much,  for  there  are  so  few 
of  us,  but  we  hope  to  do  better  after  a 
while.  We  have  no  church  as  yet.  We 
have  to  hold  services  in  a  store,  but  we 
shall  be  in  our  new  parish  house  very 
soon.  Last  year  we  sent  $5  after  Lent, 
and  now  we  are  sending  $10  as  our  Lenten 
gift.  About  three  weeks  ago  some  of  us 
went  to  an  Auxiliary  meeting  in  another 
parish  and  heard  someone  tell  about  the 
mission  work  in  Africa,  and  enjoyed  the 
talk  greatly.  We  should  like  to  have 
part  of  our  gift  go  to  Africa,  but  you  will 
know  best  what  is  needed.  We  hope  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  gift.  It  is  not 
much,  but  we  hope  to  do  better  every 
year." 


THE  JUNIOR  PAGE 
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The  Older  Girl  Question 

In  March  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  dioc- 
esan leaders  urging  them  to  appoint  a 
Junior  diocesan  leader  to  take  charge  of 
work  with  the  older  girls.  The  an- 
swers to  this  letter  have  been  interest- 
ing, though,  to  speak  frankly,  not  always 
encouraging  reading. 

As  a  whole  they  might  be  divided  into 
four  groups.  There  are  from  a  few  the 
welcome  replies  that  the  branches  have 
or  will  at  once  have  special  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  work;  so  there  are  now 
such  officers  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Western  New  York,  Albany  and 
New  York,  and  these  dioceses  already 
report  a  number  of  branches  of  older 
girls.  Then  there  are  the  answers  that 
no  such  officers  have  been  appointed,  and 
as  no  comment  is  added,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  matter  will  end  there. 
Then  again  are  th«  answers  that  there  is 
no  need  for  any  extra  work,  since  the 
older  girls  are  already  taken  care  of  by 
being  either  in  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
or  the  Junior  Department.  This  is,  of 
course,  entirely  satisfactory.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  only  because  many  of 
us  have  felt  that  in  most  of  the  branches 
these  older  girls  and  young  women  are 
not  in  either  part  of  the  Auxiliary,  so  it. 
is  especially  acceptable  to  know  that 
there  are  dioceses  where  they  already 
have  been  reached.  Then  there  is  still 
another  answer:  that  there  is  no  such 
officer,  and  that  the  authorities  do  not 
think  there  should  be.  Of  course  each 
diocese  must  decide  such  questions  for 
itself,  but  when  the  reason  is  given  that 
the  Junior  Auxiliary  is  so  weak  that  it 
does  not  need  another  officer,  and  that 
the  older  girl  work  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  one  Junior  officer,  does  this 
seem  very  clear  reasoning?  Would  it 
not  seem  that  where  the  Junior  work  is 
strong  and  always  increasing,  it  would 
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be  well  worth  having  a  second  officer  for 
this  new  part  of  the  work ;  that  where 
the  Junior  work  is  small  and  weak,  there 
should  be  two  officers,  so  that  one  could  j 
give  all  her  time  to  getting  new  branches ' 
of  children,  the  other  all  her  time  for 
doing  thei  same  for  the  older  girls?  Are 
we  urging  too  much  when  we  ask  that 
the  branches  seriously  consider  the 
question?  Will  you  not  take  it  up  in 
each  diocese  and  investigate  the  prob- 
lem in  some  such  way  as  this: 

1.  Are  we  holding  the  young  women 
in  either  part  of  the  Auxiliary? 

2.  If  not,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  ap- 
point a  special  officer  for  this  work?  i 

3.  If  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  the  i 
solution  of  the  problem,  what  better  | 
can  we  devise? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  great 
problem  in  our  work.  There  can  also 
be  no  doubt  that  every  Junior  leader  is 
anxious  to  do  her  part  in  its  solution,  so 
let  us  talk  it  over  frankly. 

The  Meaning  of  Prohlems 

Please  do  not  think  we  are  preaching, 
if  we  say  a  word  or  two  about  problems. 
Sometimes  the  Junior  leaders  seem  dis- 
couraged because  of  prohlems.  There 
are  problems,  of  course;  granted  that, 
what  should  they  mean?  Not  discour- 
agement, certainly.  Anyone  could  be 
head  of  anything  without  problems!  It 
would  take  little  thought,  little  effort, 
and  would  bring  little  credit.  Let  us  be 
glad  that  the  Junior  Auxiliary  is  big 
enough  and  serious  enough  to  present 
real  problems,  and  let  us  be  glad  we  are 
officers  in  it  at  the  very  time  when  these 
problems  must  be  faced,  and,  in  a  power  j 
not  our  own,  solved.  ! 

Will  not  Woman's  Auxiliary  officers 
who  are  solving  the  older  girl  problem 
successfully  tell  us  their  experience? 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 


Offerings  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  districts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  also  work 
in  the  Haitien  Church;  in  forty-three  dioceses,  including  missiions  to  the  In- 
diians  and  to  the  Negroes;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and 
stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers,  domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general 
missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  three  missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  'in  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South;  and  to  support  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  follow^ing 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  April  ist,  191 2. 


Apportionment 

for  Domestic 

Amount 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Poreign 

received  from 

MISSIONARY 

Missions, 

September  1st, 

DISTRICT 

September  1st 

1911.  to 

1911-12 

April  1st.  1912 

Department  IV 

$  7.340 

$1,326.24 

5.970 

1,431.07 

East   Carolina.  . .  . 

3,600 

844.20 

4,190 

1,811.54 

3,750 

946.95 

7,580 

2,623.36 

2,160 

658.20 

7,800 

2,553.84 

4.590 

475.76 

North   Carolina.  . . 

4,820 

1,294.73 

South  Carolina  

7.170 

2.968.13 

6.330 

1,478.05 

2,310 

629.97 

Southern  Florida., 

1.910 

324.23 

69,520 

19,366.27 

Department  V 

45.730 

9,685.93 

3.910 

218.07 

4.220 

1,086.13 

1.820 

89.33 

16.210 

4,348.34 

Michigan  City  

2.550 

447.62 

16.150 

1,804.20 

28.5150 

5,917.72 

2,440 

469.95 

Southern  Ohio. . . . 

14.800 

4,443.87 

3,160 

326.00 

5,310 

746.60 

144.850 

29,583.76 

DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  I 

i;;!onnecticut   

iVIaine  

iVtassachusetts  . . .  . 
i>Jew  Hampshire... 

Rhode  Island  

I  Vermont   

'  W.  Massachusetts . 


Department  n 


(Albany   

I  Central  New  York. 

jLong  Island  

I  Newark   

{ New  Jersey  

New  York  

IW.  New  York  

Porto  Rico  


Department  HI 


Bethlehem   

{ Delaware   

i  Easton   

Erie   

Harrisburg   

Maryland  

I  Pennsylvania   .  . . . 

Pittsburgh   

I  Southern  Virginia, 
!  Virginia   

Washington   

i  West  Virginia  


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


56,390 
5,280 

73,000 
5,500 

18,230 
4,650 

13.000 


176.050 


28.080 
21,650 
65,720 
39,230 
25.670 
266.650 
26,160 
250 


473,410 


16,280 
4,890 
3,070 
5,340 
9,590 
29.320 
157,970 
29,090 
14.660 
15,140 
21.810 
6.390 


313,550 


Amount 
received  from 
September  Ist. 

1911.  to 
April  1st,  1912 


$16,011.93 
989.89 
30,612.65 
1,910.59 
6,229.33 
1,307.75 
3,557.78 


60,619.92 


5,792.47 
6,884.18 
9,932.62 
10,355.16 
4,683.59 
120,684.39 
5,998.68 
54.34 


164,385.43 


4,485.07 
1,227.01 
408.23 
741.37 
1,535.16 
9,673.39 
60,148.92 
4,308.45 
3,209.53 
9,504.87 
8.758.61 
2,260.79 


106.261.40 
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Apportionment 

for  Domestic 

Amount 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Foreign 

received  from 

MISSIONARY 

Missions, 

September  1st, 

DISTRICT 

September  1st, 

1911,  to 

1911-12 

April  1st,  lyi^ 

Department  VI 

$    9  750 

ip  J-,UU±.±^ 

rmliith 

2  470 

687.05 

9270 

756.47 

121360 

3,188.13 

4,350 

652.80 

4,940 

505.20 

1,450 

662.00 

North    Dakota .... 

1,730 

347.58 

2.260 

974.01 

Western  Colorado . 

660 

222.32 

1.530 

367.67 

50.770 

9,364.37 

Department  VII 

Q  Ann 

547.77 

Dallas 

2  390 

O  1  <  .OO 

D,  1  OU 

12,330 

3,683.24 

4,490 

1,654.77 

West  Texas  

1,890 

1.229.61 

Eastern  Oklahoma. 

930 

295.79 

920 

444.63 

125  10 

970 

225.09 

960 

172.76 

39,060 

10,728.97 

DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  Vlll 

California   

Los  Angeles  

Olympia   

Oregon   

Sacramento   

Alaska   

Arizona   

Eastern   Oregon. . . 

Honolulu   

Idaho   

Nevada   

San  Joaquin  

Spokane   

The  Philippines. .  . 
Utah   


Africa   

Brazil 

Canal  Zone. ... 

Cuba  

Greece   ■ 

Haiti   

Hankow   

Kyoto   

Mexico   

Shanghai   

Tokyo   

Wuhu   

European  Churches 
Foreign  Miscell 


Total   $1,314,610 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


420 
250 


840 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911.  to 
April  1st,  1912 


$  10.460 

$  630.02 

10,980 

2,956.09 

4,350 

1,056.02 

3,460 

603.63 

2,640 

305.67 

1,000 

659.80 

840 

216.10 

630 

138.98 

1,170 

453.63 

1,270 

290.04 

1,820 

107.80 

1,030 

78.14 

1,740 

242.95 

500 

178.50 

910 

354.71 

42,800 

8,272.08 

250 
160 
420 
250 
330 


1,680 


4.600 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


Source 


From  individuals   

From  Sunday-schools  .  .  . 
From  Woman's  Auxiliary 
From  Forward  Movement 

From  interest   

Miscellaneous  items  


To  April  1, 

To  April 

1 

191» 

1911 

$317,725  51 

$268,362 

68 

30,715  00 

32,900 

84 

8.997  29 

4,867 

05 

52,550  06 

34,954 

69 

10,563 

24 

40,398  83 

45,074 

24 

1,764  66 

1,600 

16 

Total   $452,151  35 

Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   42,000  00 


$398,322  90 
42,000  00 


Increase 

$49,362  83 


4,130  24 
17,595  37 


Decrease 


$2,185  84 


10,563  24 
4,675  41 


164  50 


$53,828  45 


Total   $494,151  35   $440,322  90     $53,828  45 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1ST,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,334,076  32 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003  »» 

Total   $1,506,080  31 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   494,151  35 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912   $1,011,928  96 
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For  Work  with  Children 

A  Missionary  Carol 

Words  by  Rev.  C.  C.  RoUit ;  music 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Herron,  Reprinted 
from  the  1912  Children's  Number  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  Single 
sheet,  suitable  for  pasting  in  hymnal. 
Price  in  any  quantity,  50  cents  per  100. 

Tlie  Star  of  Bethleliem 

A  brief  missionary  play,  by  Frances 
B.  Barney.  Reprinted  from  the  1912 
Children's  Number  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions.  Eight  pages.  Price,  two 
for  5  cents. 

The  Snnset  Hour 

An  out-of-door  missionary  play  for 
Wit  Juniors,  by  Marie  B.  J.  Hobart. 
Price  6  cents. 

IHe  Cross  Goes  Westward 

A  Mystery  Play  for  children,  by  C.  H. 
Jarrett.    Price,  25  cents. 

For  any  of  the  above,  address  The  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  £81  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.    All  postpaid. 


Postal  Cards 

of 

Missionary  Bishops 

WE  will  send  (postpaid)  to  any  address 
six  postal  cards  with  portraits  of  the 
missionary  bishops  named  below. 
Price,  15  cents  a  set;  two  sets  for  25  cents. 
No  single  cards  sold.  In  addition  to  the 
picture  and  title  of  bishop  each  card  shows 
the  date  of  consecration,  territorial  boundaries 
of  his  district  and  other  information. 

Bishop  Brent,  Bishop  Roots, 

The  Philippines  Hankow 

Bishop  Graves,         Bishop  Rowe, 

Shanghai  Alaska 

Bishop  McKim,         Bishop  Tucker, 

Tokyo  Kyoto 

Address, 

The  Educational  Department 

281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  EH  UCATIOA 

ni  s  8 1  o  A  8-::-^ — an  g  e  i.  i  s  >r 

The  Christian  I^itiitern  Slide  and  l^^'cture^ 
Kureau,  Y.  M.  €.  A.  Sulldint;,  Chita^td 


If  looking  for  a  New  Series  of  Lesson  Leaflets 
send   for   Free   Samples  of 

I  The  Uniform  Series 

AND  THK 

Subject  Graded  Series 

OF  THK 

Joint    Diocesan  System 

PUBI^ISHED  BY 

i  GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO. 

208  W.  Washington  Square,      -  Philadelphia 
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The  Theological  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 


Faculty 


The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D,  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  BOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.),  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  & 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U.  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 

The  Rev.  STUART  L.  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester), 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 


THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

OUR  MAKK  of  Stereopticons  and  Re- 
flectoscopes  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  suited  for  all  circumstances 
and  conditions.  We  can  equip  your  church 
with  the  proper  outfit  at  a  price  to  suit. 

Detailed  information  furnished  on  re- 
quest.   Catalog  free. 

We  make  slides  to  order. 

THE 

DETROIT  STEREOPTICON 
SUPPLIES  CONCERN 

DETROIT,      =     -     -     B     =  raiCH. 


St.  Stephen's  College 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

A  Church  College  offering  B.A.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
or  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
fees,  $300.    For  further  information  apply  to 

President  Rodgers, 

At  the  College. 

GRAFTON  HALL 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WISCONSIN 

A  Church  School  and  Model  Home 
for  GiflPt  including  a  Junior  Col- 
lege accredited  by  the  Universityt 
offeriog  two  years  of  College 
work,  with  Teachers*  Courses  in 
Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science* 

B.  TALBOT    ROGERS.    D.  D., 

Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Warden. 

Keferences:  Kt.  Rev.  D.8.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L, 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  C.  Grafton,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  R,  H.  Weller,  D.D. 
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JOSHUA  KIMBER 


ASSOCIATE  SECRETAKY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY,  WHO  ON  IHAY  27TH,   1912,  COMPLETED 
FORTY -FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  IN  BEHALF  OF 
THE  CHURCH'S  MISSION  WORK 


iHE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 


rOHN  W.  WOOD,  Editor 


HUGH  L,.  BURI.ESON,  Associate  Editor 


OL.  Lxxviii.     3une,  191 2 


No.  6 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


he  Rev.  Joshua 
imher  Completes 
orty-five  Yeats 
of  Service 


N   May    27th,    1867,    Mr.  Joshua 
Kimber,  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
|e,  joined  the  executive  staff   of  the 
Church's  missionary 
Board.      On  May 
27th,  1912,  the  Eev. 
Joshua  Kimber, 
I  of  :bervice         "doctor      of  mis- 
^!  sions,"   as  some  of 

J  5  friends  like  to  think  of  him,  was 
:'/ired,  at  his  request,  from  active  ser- 
!e.  During  these  forty-five  years,  Mr. 
,  mber  has  held  one  post  of  responsibil- 
•  after  another.  In  each  he  has  dis- 
jiyed  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  as 
saw  it,  ability  to  master  the  many 
'■bails  which  work  at  the  Church 
.  issions  House  involves,  and  a  remark- 
lie  capacity  for  mentally  cataloguing 
Id  remembering  a  great  variety  of, 
pts  connected  with  the  Church's  work 
jd  the  action  of  the  Board. 
jMr.  Kimber  has  seen  an  entire  gen- 
jation  of  missionaries  go  to  the  field, 
jith  many  of  them  he  has  grown  to 
norable  age  in  the  Church's  service, 
i)  all  of  them  he  is  known  as  a  de- 
ted  fellow-servant,  who,  in  his  place, 
|s  worked  with  them  for  the  upbuild- 
I  g  of  the  Kingdom. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  Mr. 
mber  has  been  known  as  the  Associate 
cretary  of  the  Board,  an  office  created 
len  the  domestic  and  foreign  commit- 


tees were  united  in  one  general  board. 
With  Mr.  Kimber's  retirement  the  office 
and  the  title  pass  away. 


How  a  Soldier 
Became  a 
Secretary 


Mr.  Kimber's  par- 
ents belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends, 
in  one  of  whose  in- 
stitutions, noted  for 
its  high  standards  and  thorough  work, 
he  was  educated.  In  spite  of  his  family 
heritage  and  his  training  the  young  man 
found  his  way  into  the  Church.  Soon  after- 
ward the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  young 
Kimber,  like  many  another  young  man 
of  the  time,  volunteered.  He  served  in 
the  Union  army  for  three  years.  When 
the  war  closed  he  entered  the  office  of  a 
iilew  York  business  man,  an  ardent 
Churchman  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  missions.  Through 
the  insistence  of  Mr.  James  S.  Aspin- 
wall,  Mr.  Kimber,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  become  a  candidate  for  Orders,  re- 
luctantly gave  up  his  plans  for  a  sem- 
inary course  and  consented  to  serve  the 
Church  in  her  missionary  organization. 
He  continued  his  theological  studies 
privately  and  was  later  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  and  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island.  Mr.  Kim- 
ber has  been  for  several  years  the  senior 
clergyman  of  the  diocese,  in  point  of  or- 
dination. 
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Mr.  Kimber  could 
The  Church  s  recall  many  inter- 
IVork  Forty -five  esting  contrasts  be- 
Years  After  tween  conditions  in 
1867  and  1912.  It 
was  just  four  days  before  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  for  the  foreign  commit- 
tee that  Bishop  Tuttle  started  for  the 
immense  missionary  district  in  Utah, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  for  which  he  had 
been  consecrated  chief  missionary. 
There  were  then  only  three  other  domes- 
tic missionary  bishops.  Now  there  are 
twenty-two.  In  1867  there  were  but  two 
bishops  in  the  foreign  field.  Now  there 
are  nine. 

Then  the  home  end  of  the  Church's 
mission  work  was  quartered  in  two 
small  hired  rooms  in  the  old  Bible 
House.  Now  it  occupies  three  floors  of 
the  Church  Missions  House,  erected  and 
owned  by  the  Church  for  this  special 
purpose.  For  the  fiscal  year,  1867,  the 
total  income  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
was  $190,634.  Last  year  it  was  more 
than  ten  times  as  great— $1,945,886.36. 
In  all  these  developments  Mr.  Kimber 
has  borne  his  share.  The  best  wishes  of 
hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  world 
will  follow  him  in  his  well-earned 
leisure. 

THE  emphasis  of  this  number  is 
placed  largely  upon  the  missionary 
work  in  China.  Just  now  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  fixed 
Changing  China  upon  the  Far  East, 
where  the  impossible 
has  happened.  China,  the  ancient 
changeless  nation — China,  that  has 
marched  down  the  centuries  facing 
backward — ^^China,  whose  citizens  dressed 
in  silks,  read  books  and  used  gunpowder 
when  our  ancestors  were  clothed  in 
skins  and  were  eating  raw  meat  in  the 
forests  of  Germany — China,  which  has 
seen  the  great  empires  of  the  world  rise 
and  fall  during  the  last  3,000  years  and 
has  gone  on  undisturbed — ^has  with  seem- 
ing suddenness  faced  about  and  taken 
her  place  in  the  march  of  human 
progress. 


No  one  could  have  foretold  it;  eve 
though  he  were  more  or  less  familia 
with  the  unrest  and  with  the  prepare 
tions  for  revolt,  he  would  have  hesitate' 
to  prophesy  such  an  issue,  and  to  thi 
average  foreign  spectator  it  was  unthink- 
able. Not  two  years  have  passed  sine 
Lord  William  Cecil  published  his  boo] 
on  "Changing  China."  Its  very  titl; 
recognized  the  new  currents  which  wer 
setting  in,  but  the  statements  which  i 
contained  concerning  China's  loyalty  t 
the  throne  and  allegiance  to  traditioi 
have  been  astoundingly  confuted  by  th( 
issue  of  events.  Changing  China  seem; 
now  a  transformed  China;  it  should  h 
the  ambition  of  the  Church  of  Chris 
to  make  her  a  transfigured  China. 

These  conditions! 
The  Open  Door     mean  that  Christi-j 

anity  is  facing  sj 
marvellous  opportunity.  Indeed  it  is  as 
though  God  were  saying  again  to  His' 
Church:  "Behold  I  have  set  before  you| 
an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it."| 
All  things  are  possible  which  we  have 
faith  to  undertake,  and  it  is  with  grati-i 
tude  and  cheer  that  we  hear  the  mes- 
sages of  our  leaders  with  their  confident! 
call  for  reinforcements  to  push  on  the 
campaign. 

It  is  significant  that  just  at  this 
crisis  we  are  launching  a  new  missionary  \ 
district  and  sending  a  tried  and  faith- 
ful man  to  prosecute  the  work  in  a  large 
area  among  millions  of  people.  The' 
Church  when  she  established  the  mis- 
sionary district  of  Wuhu  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  it  would  begin  its  separate 
career  at  such  a  time  of  crisis.  We  were  ; 
surely  led  to  act  more  wisely  than  we  j 
knew  in  taking  this  forward  step,  and 
the  Church  will  watch  with  keen  sym- 
pathy and  earnest  intercession  the  work 
of  Bishop  Huntington,  an  account  of 
whose  elevation  to  the  episcopate  appears 
in  this  issue. 

The  district  of  Hankow  also,  that  bat- 
tle-ground of  the  revolution,  scarred  and 
seamed  with  the  wounds  of  the  conflict, 
sends  back  a  word  of  confident  hope. 
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j  'ur  workers  there  have  a  vision  of  pos- 
ibilities  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Shang- 
ai,  too,  smitten  with  famine  and  situ- 
fced  on  the  far  circumference  of  the 
lovement,  feels  a  like  thrill  of  ex- 
ectation.  All  along  the  line  the  word 
f  cheer  is  given  and  the  forward  move- 
lent  is  already  under  way. 

The  most  critical 
f^Ae  Open  Heart  point  in  the  progress 
of  China  is  not  in 
|Jhina,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Church  at 
ome.  Will  she  be  warmed  and  inspired 
y  this  opportunity  to  set  forward  the 

kingdom  of  her  Master?  Will  her  heart 
leat  in  s;yTnpathy  and  aspiration?  Will 

I  he  gifts  of  life  and  wealth,  which  are 
he  only  adequate  answer  to  such  a  call, 

f>e  forthcoming  from  the  Church  in  re- 

•ponse  to  the  challenge  God  is  making 
0  her? 

These    are    questions   which  greatly 
boncem  the  missionary  authorities,  for 
iaot-  only  does  the  possibility  of  seizing 
ihe  situation  in  China  depend  upon  the 
iction  of  the  Church  at  home,  but,  more 
serious  still,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
puch  action  vindicates  or  condemns  the 
jDhurch.    God  has  called  her  by  every 
oudest  summons,  and  she  has — or  has 
lot — ^answered.    Which  record  will  stand 
apon  the  pages   of  her  history  in  the 
!  years  to  come  ?    The  means  which  was 
I  devised  to  give  the  Church  an  oppor- 
tunity for    response   is   known  as  the 
"New    China   Fund."    It  asks  a  very 
modest  sum  to  equip  a  great  under- 
taking.   Two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is    a    mere    bagatelle    when  weighed 
against  the  opportunity  in  China  and 
[•the  resources  of  the  American  Church. 
"That  this  sum  could  with  perfect  ease 
be  given  in  addition  to   all  apportion- 
I  ments,  is  beyond  question;  whether  it 
I  will  be  given  is  a  serious  question.  Thus 
I  far  about  $40,000  has  been  given  or 
'  pledged.    A  failure  here  would  not  only 
mean  that  the  work  in  China  must  go 
haltingly  on  for  lack  of  resources,  but 
that  the  Church  may  miss  her  chance 
j  for  helpful  partnership  with  God  in  the 
I  winning  of  the  Chinese  nation. 


FROM  the  vantage  ground  of  twenty 
years  of  service.  Archdeacon  Mel- 
ville Jones,  of  Yoruba,  writes  in  The 
International  Re- 
The  Church  in  view  of  Missions  for 
IVest  Africa  April  about  the 
growth  of  the 
Church  in  West  Africa.  The  first  effort 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  African  continent  was 
made  just  over  a  century  ago.  Sierra 
Leone  was  selected  as  the  field.  England 
had  a  special  relation  to  that  region  be- 
cause after  the  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  it  was  used  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  a  settlement  for  slaves  rescued 
by  British  cruisers  from  slave  ships. 
These  liberated  Negroes  represented  over 
one  hundred  different  West  African 
tribes,  speaking  a  variety  of  languages. 
They  had  practically  nothing  in  common 
but  their  misery  and  their  sin.  Many 
of  them,  however,  became  Christian,  and 
in  time  some  of  them  returned  to  their 
old  homes  carrying  their  new  faith  with 
them.  Through  them,  and  the  teachers 
for  whom  they  sent  to  come  to  them,  the 
Church  was  carried  to  other  parts  of 
West  Africa.  After  eighty  years  there 
were  forty  Church  of  England  stations 
with  about  twenty  thousand  adherents. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  great 
advance,  due  in  part  to  the  greater  secur- 
ity resulting  from  the  opening  of  the 
hinterland  under  British  influence  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Pax  Britannica. 
Archdeacon  Jones  thus  graphically  de- 
scribes the  new  conditions: 

"Telegraph  wires  were  speedily 
stretched  across  the  newly  occupied  ter- 
ritory; railway  construction  was  begun; 
roads  and  motor  vans  followed;  and  as 
the  electric  messages  flashed  through  the 
land  and  the  thunder  of  the  advancing 
locomotive  was  heard,  the  country 
awaked  from  its  long  sleep.  Nor  was 
the  Church  behind-hand  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  opportunities.  The 
forty  stations  have  become  three  hun- 
dred; the  twenty  thousand  adherents 
which  took  eighty  years  to  gather  have 
grown  to  over  fifty  thousand  in  the  last 
twenty  years.    The  peaceful  state  of  the 
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country  allowed  the  natives,  who  had 
settled  on  the  coast  or  congregated  in 
the  large  towns  for  protection  during  the 
civil  wars,  to  return  to  their  native 
towns  and  to  scatter  for  purposes  of 
trade.  Many  of  these  had  become  Chris- 
tians, and  they  carried  with  them  their 
Yoruba  Bibles  and  their  new  religion; 
churches  sprang  up  and  are  springing 
up  on  every  side;  the  people  by  hun- 
dreds have  lost  faith  in  the  old  idol  wor- 
ship; in  a  large  proportion  of  the  vil- 
lages throughout  wide  districts  simple 
places  of  worship  have  been  built,  and 
Christians  and  inquirers  meet  together 
for  regular  worship.  In  many  cases 
there  is  no  appointed  native  teacher,  but 
the  best  instructed  of  the  number  is 
chosen  as  leader.  The  work  has  grown 
apace;  a  very  general  movement  toward 
Christianity  has  begun." 

,  The  wide  extension 
Henry  Venn  s  ^nd  rapid  growth  of 
Policy  for  the  last  twenty  years 
IVest  Africa  have  compelled  con- 
sideration of  the 
fundamental  question  of  Church  or- 
ganization. Reviewing  the  history  of 
the  past  for  the  light  it  may  throw 
upon  the  present  situation.  Archdeacon 
Jones  reminds  us  that  Africa  was  the 
first  mission  field  to  give  a  native  clergy- 
man to  the  episcopate.  This  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  missionary  effort  had  shown  that 
the  West  African  climate  worked  havoc 
with  white  men.  When  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Niger  mission  was  under 
consideration,  fifty  years  ago,  Henry 
Venn,  one  of  the  greatest  secretaries  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  had, 
suggested  the  selection  of  an  African  as 
bishop  with  an  exclusively  African  staff. 
The  proposal  was  hailed  as  statesman- 
like. The  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  the 
first  native  clergyman  ordained  in  the 
C.  M.  S.  missions  in  West  Africa,  who 
had  already  borne  an  important  part  in 
pioneering  expeditions  into  the  Niger 
country,  was  selected  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  consecrated  in  1864. 
Under  exceptionally  difficult  circum- 


stances the  new  bishop  did  much  good 
work.  But  serious  weaknesses  developed 
in  the  mission  and  its  administration.  Af- 
ter many  years  of  delay  radical  reorgani- 
zation was  decided  upon.  Three  Euro- 
pean clergy  were  sent  to  act  as  "leaders," 
while  Bishop  Crowther  was  still  to  exer- 
cise episcopal  care.  This  step  naturally 
aroused  great  opposition  in  the  field,  and 
some  of  the  native  congregations  severed  I 
their  connection  with  the  C.  M.  S.  for  a  \ 
time.  Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been 
made  on  either  side.  Archdeacon  Jones 
is  convinced  that  "the  present  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  mission,  as  compared 
with  its  former  condition,  goes  to  show 
that  the  introduction  of  a  European 
element  into  the  mission  staff  was  essen- 
tial." 

When  Bishop  Crow- 
The  Present  ther  died,  in  1891,  it 
Policy  was   felt    in  many 

quarters  that  the  ex- 
periment of  placing  an  African  bishop 
in  charge  of  a  diocese  had  not  justified 
itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  consecrat- 
ing another  African  as  diocesan  bishop, 
it  was  decided  to  send  to  Nigeria  an 
English  bishop,  who  might  have  African 
assistant  bishops.  Many  people  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  this  was  a  retrograde 
step.  Archdeacon  Jones  thinks  not.  The 
Niger  mission  under  Bishop  Crowther, 
he  claims,  was  not  a  truly  African 
Church.  While  it  was  staffed  by 
Negroes,  it  had  been  supported  almost 
entirely  by  English  contributions,  and 
its  bishop  had  been  chosen  and  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  three  cardinal  principles  of  a  truly 
national  Church  ^self-support,  self-gov- 
ernment and  self-extension — were  very 
imperfectly  developed. 

On  the  other  hand, 
The  Experience     the  Church  in  Sierra 
of  Sierra  Leone     Leone,  though  under 
the  leadership  of  an 
English  bishop,  had  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  a  truly  native 
Church  than  the  Church  in  Nigeria  had 
attained  under  Bishop  Crowther.  For 
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in  1853,  some  years  before  the  founding 
)i  the  Niger  mission,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  his 
superintendence  of  the  native  pastors  and 
congregations,  should  be  assisted  by  a 
"Council  and  Church  Committee,"  and 
that  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  native  clergy  by  local 
contributions.  By  the  year  1877  thewhole 
Sierra  Leone  Church  became  financially 
independent  of  the  mother  Church,  and 
to  a  large  extent  self-governing.  Up  to 
the  time  when  the  council  system  was 
adopted  in  Sierra  Leone  the  Church  at 
home  had  found  all  the  money  for  the 
up-keep  of  the  mission,  thus  giving  the 
impression  that  the  work  in  the  field  was 
the  work  of  the  parent  Church,  in  which 
the  infant  Church  was  to  help.  This, 
Archdeacon  Jones  maintains,  "was  the 
wrong  way  round."  "Erom  the  very 
first  the  principle  needs  to  be  enforced 
that  the  work  of  a  new  mission  is  the 
work  of  the  infant  Church,  which  the 
parent  Church  helps  it  to  perform." 

While  the  Sierra  Leone  system  of 
Church  councils  was  extended  to  other 
parts  of  Africa,  the  plan  has  an  in- 
herent weakness  in  that  the  organization 
is  not  of  a  diocesan  character.  Groups 
of  churches  in  a  given  area  are  simply 
linked  .  together  into  self-supporting 
organized  pastorates,  but  bear  no  true 
relation  to  each  other.  In  other  words, 
I  they  do  not  constitute  a  definitely  or- 
ganized diocese.  Further  progress 
toward  diocesan  organization  was  made 
in  1906  through  the  formation  of  the 
diocese  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa, 
which  does  not  include  Sierra  Leone. 
This  diocesan  organization,  in  adopting 
a  constitution  and  other  regulations, 
provided  in  due  time  for  the  election  of 
its  own  bishop.  ; 

So  much  for  the  ex- 
The  Next  Step,      perience  of  the  past. 
a  Provincial        What  should  be  the 
System  next    step?  Arch- 

deacon Jones  be- 
lieves that  the  next  thing  to  be  attempted 
is  the  formation  of  a  province.  This  is  the 
recognized   aim  of  the  West  African 


leaders.  A  conference  of  bishops  was 
held  in  Lagos  in  1906,  attended  by  Bish- 
op Elwin,  of  Sierra  Leone;  Bishop  Tug- 
well,  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
his  assistants,  Bishop  Hamlyn,  Bishop 
Oluwole  and  Bishop  Johnson,  the  last 
two  being  Africans.  Bishop  Eerguson, 
of  Cape  Palmas,  "though  invited,  was  un- 
fortunately unable  to  be  present."  This 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  opinion : 

"That  the  time  has  come  for  the 
formation  of  a  Province  of  West  Africa, 
and  with  a  view  of  such  formation  this 
conference  urges  the  necessity  of  the 
completion  of  diocesan  organization  in 
each  diocese.  The  conference  is  also  of 
opinion  that  each  diocesan  bishop  should 
in  the  meantime  consider  his  diocese  as 
an  organic  part  of  a  province  of  West 
Africa,  and  henceforth  bind  himself  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  others." 

^1  /jr.;  .  This  proposal  will 
Should  Liberia  ^^^^.^^^  students  of 
be  Included  in  a      missionary  organiza- 

IVest  African  tion  as  wise  and 
Province  ?  statesmanlike.  It 

raises  at  once  the 
question:  What  is  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  American  mission  in  West  Africa 
to  the  new  province  when  formed?  To 
some  it  may  seem  that,  since  all  other 
West  African  dioceses  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Church  of  England  the 
realization  of  this  plan  might  be  more 
speedily  accomplished  if  the  American 
Church  were  to  transfer  its  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  Liberia  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Of  course  such  an  arrange- 
ment should  only  be  made,  if  at  all,  after 
careful  consideration.  The  Liberian 
mission  is  the  oldest  foreign  district  of 
the  American  Church,  though  not  the 
first  to  have  a  bishop.  To  it  the  Church 
has  given  some  of  its  bravest  and  its 
best  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
have  heroically  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  cause.  Bonds  forged  by  such  lives 
and  deaths  cannot  easily  be  broken.  If, 
however,  such  a  cession  of  jurisdiction 
would  further  the  development  of  the 
Church  in  West  Africa,  even  the  closest 
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of  ties  should  be  severed.  Liberia,  it 
will  be  remembered,  although  an  inde- 
pendent state,  immediately  adjoins  the 
British  possessions  in  West  Africa.  The 
transfer  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to 
the  Church  of  England  need  no  more  im- 
peril Liberian  independence  than  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Kepublic  of  Panama 
has  been  impaired  because  the  Church  of 
England  has  transferred  to  the  Ameri- 
can Church  jurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  the  republic  south  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
or  than  the  independence  of  other  Cen- 
tral American  republics  would  be  im- 
paired should  the  next  General  Conven- 
tion decide  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  accept 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  of 
Central  America. 

A GATHERING  large  with  possibili- 
ties for  the  future  assembled  on 
April  18th  in  the  city  of  Shanghai.  It 
represented    aU  the 
1  he  Moly         missionary  districts 
Catholic  Church     of    the    Church  in 
of  China  England,  in  Canada 

and  in  the  United 
States — eleven  in  number;  and  inas- 
much as  these  are  co-extensive  with  the 
nation,  the  Church  of  all  China  was  lit- 
erally present.  The  purpose  of  the  gath- 
ering was  the  creation  of  a  Chinese  na- 
tional Church,  self-governing  and  self- 
perpetuating.  That  which  was  done 
some  years  ago  in  Japan  was  reproduced 
in  China  and  the  first  synod  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  China  was  solemnly 
convened. 

This  means  far  more  than  the  mere 
amalgamation  of  certain  missions.  That 
in  itself  would  be  encouraging  in  these 
days  when  consolidation  and  Church 
unity  are  so  much  in  the  air.  Naturally, 
the  first  step  toward  any  larger  union 
would  be  made  by  the  coming  together  of 
religious  elements  which  are  of  like  char- 
acter in  themselves.  Therefore  it  would 
be  cause  for  congratulation  that  relig- 
ious enterprises  heretofore  separate  had 
been  combined.  But  the  thing  which 
took  place  was  far  deeper.  There  ceased 
to  exist  in  China  a  certain  number  of 


foreign  missions,  controlled  from  with-  I 
out  and  winning  converts  to  them- 
selres;  there  came  into  being  a  national 
Episcopal  Church,  endowed  with  a  rep- 
resentative and  self-governing  character, 
to  become  the  instrument  of  Chinese 
evangelization,  with  the  aid  of  certain 
foreigners,  so  long  as  their  presence 
might  be  needed.  It  was  significant  of 
this  change  that  Bishop  Huntington,  the  | 
first  bishop  consecrated  for  the  new 
Church  of  China,  should  have  promised 
conformity  both  to  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  China. 

Of  course  this  change  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  an  immediate  transfor- 
mation in  missionary  methods  or  person- 
nel. The  Churches  of  England,  Canada 
and  America  will  still  send  their  mis- 
sionaries and  their  offerings — ^we  hope  to 
a  larger  degree  than  ever  before,  for  the 
infant  Church  of  China  will  need  much 
nourishment  and  guidance.  But  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  and  as  the  years 
go  on  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  will 
grow  up  in  China  a  national  Church 
more  and  more  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation;  better  able  each  year  to  win 
men  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ. 

And  the  day  will  surely  come — though 
it  may  not  be  our  day — when  China  will 
no  longer  need  the  guidance  of  a  for- 
eign hand  or  the  help  of  a  foreign  purse 
in  her  Christian  work.  And  in  that  day 
the  Church  of  the  future  will  know,  by 
the  returning  tide  of  Christian  enthus- 
iasm and  service,  how  largely  she 
blessed  herself  in  bringing  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  to  China. 

JUST  after  orr  last  issue  had  gone  to 
press,  the  news  came  from  Chicago 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.   Herman  Page, 
who  had   been   elected   as  Missionary 
Bishop      of  New 
Dr.  Page         Mexico,     had  felt 
Declines  constrained    to  de- 

cline the  honor.  Dr. 
Page  is  filling  a  very  large  place  in  the 
civic  and  religious  life  of  Chicago.  He 
not  only  has  an  influential  parish  but 
he  has   shown  himself  a  conspicuous 
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leader  of  men.  Not  therefore  from  any 
lack  of  missionary  vision  did  he  take 
this  step,  but  because  of  the  conviction, 
arrived  at  after  earnest  and  prayerful 
consideration,  that  the  duty  to  which  he 
is  at  present  most  clearly  called  lies  in 
the  work  of  his  own  parish.  While  no 
one  will  question  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  this  decision,  the  Church  folk  of 
New  Mexico  and  of  the  country  at  large 
will  regret  that  Dr.  Page  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  accept  the  post. ,  Until 
the  next  General  Convention  New  Mex- 
ico will  remain  under  the  care  of  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  who  has  requested  the 
Bishop  of  North  Dakota  to  act  for  him. 

ONE  who  is  possessed   by   the  anti- 
quated idea  that  mission  work  con- 
sists   solely    in    "evangelism,"  might 
J.   J  wonder  what  kinder- 

Kindergartem  gartens  have  to  do 
with  the  subject. 
Even  those  better  informed  do  not  al- 
ways realize  how  manifold  are  the 
agencies  with  which  the  Church  tries  to 
meet  the  temporal  needs  of  the  world,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  more  fully 
realize  its  eternal  needs. 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  recently  been 
considering  the  plans  of  the  missionary 
bishops  in  the  foreign  fields  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  their  work  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Careful  estimates  are  submitted 
for  the  entire  work,  a  glance  at  which 
would  be  a  revelation  to  some  doubting 
minds  as  to  the  efficiency  and  practical 
nature  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  In 
the  estimates  for  Japan  we  find  requests 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
kindergartens  maintained  by  the  Church. 
In  the  District  of  Tokyo  nine  are  in 
operation  this  year,  at  a  total  expense 
of  $1,200.  The  bishop  desires  to  increase 
this  number  to  thirteen.  In  the  Kyoto 
district  three  kindergartens  are  now 
maintained;  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
number  to  six.  The  following  comments 
accompany  these  requests :  "The  value  of 
kindergartens  as  evangelistic  agencies 
cannot  be  overestimated.  All  of  our 
present  kindergartens  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  we  ought  to  have  one  at 


every  station.  .  .  .  Kindergartens  are  the 
most  valuable  agents  in  evangelistic 
work  of  all  our  educational  institutions." 

Bishop  Lloyd,  the  president  of  the 
Board,  when  he  made  his  tour  of  the 
world,  saw  in  Japan  a  Bible-class  of  100 
women  of  all  ages  which  had  been  gath- 
ered as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
a  kindergarten,  whereby  the  parents 
were  reached  through  their  children. 
Herein  is  a  practical  and  very  human 
illustration  of  the  words  of  the  Old 
Book:  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

THE  diocesan  convention  of  South- 
em  Ohio,   on  May  23d,  elected 
Bishop  Rowe,  of  Alaska,  as  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Vincent. 
Bishop  Rowe        The  habit  of  elect- 
Elcded  in  ing  Bishop  Rowe  to 

Ohio  something  seems  to 

be  growing  in  the 
Church.  Even  the  House  of  Bishops 
has  indulged  in  it  at  times.  To  be  so 
generally  desired  must  gratify  the  Bish- 
op of  Alaska ;  and  certainly  any  dio- 
cese honors  itself  in  calling  him.  We 
can  think  of  no  reason  why  diocesan 
conventions  should  not  engage  in  this 
harmless  pastime — unless  they  are 
really  in  haste  to  have  the  office  filled. 

Bishop  Rowe  is  in  the  far  North,  out 
of  touch  with  the  world.  We  have  no 
commission  to  speak  for  him  or  to  fore- 
cast his  decision^ — but  were  we  given  to 
prophesying  this  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  we  should  be  tempted  to  make  a 
prediction. 

ON  the  first  day  of  January,  1883,  a 
young  Negro  clergyman  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  year  in  Orders,  with  his  de- 
voted  wife   as  his 
A  Remarkable       only  helper,  opened 
Record  a  parish  school  in 

the  vestry  room  of 
his  chapel.  To-day,  as  the  result  of 
nearly  thirty  years  of  undaunted  and 
self-sacrificing  service,  this  man  of  vis- 
ion is  at  the  head  of  the  largest  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church — and  the  third 
largest  in  the  country — for  the  normal 
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and  industrial  education  of  Negro  youth 
of  both  sexes. 

St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  at  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  has  over 
twenty-five  large  and  small  buildings, 
all  electric-lighted  from  the  school's 
own  plant,  which  also  supplies  the  town. 
During  the  past  academic  year  it  en- 
rolled 529  students.  It  has  55  officers 
and  teachers,  conducting  23  trade  and 
literary  departments.  The  school  farm 
covers  1,600  acres,  and  the  total  plant 
and  equipment  is  worth  over  $200,000. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  presence  of  St. 
Paul's  School  has,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Dr.  Frissell,  Principal  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute, "well-nigh  reconstructed  the 
lagricultural,  industrial,  social,  relig- 
ious and  moral  condition  of  the  Negroes 
of  Brunswick  County.  .  .  .  The  school 
farm  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
the  Negro  farmers  in  the  community. 
Farmers'  institutes  have  encouraged 
them  to  buy  land  and  cultivate  .  it 
properly.  Kindly  relations  between  the 
races,  an  improved  standard  of  morals, 
disappearance  of  crime,  a  more  rational 
religion,  better  homes — these  are  the 
witnesses  to  the  value  of  the  work  of 
this  Hampton  student." 

What      does  the 
An  Urgent         Church  owe  to  the 
Need  who  has  done 

this  in  her  name? 
At  least,  surely,  such  support  as  will  en- 
able this  needed  work  to  be  continued. 
Yet  this  support  has  not  been  adequate- 
ly given.  The  problems  of  the  school 
are  enormous;  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  practically  penniless,  and  are 
promised  work  which  will  enable  them 
to  pay  their  way.  These  students 
earned  toward  their  expenses  last  year 
$21,000.  This,  of  course,  must  be  great- 
ly supplemented.  For  years  the  response 
of  the  Church  has  been  insufficient.  A 
recurring  and  increasing  deficit  has 
been  the  result  of  this  struggle  for 
existence,  until  during  the  past  year  it 
frequently  appeared  that  the  school 
would  be  forced  to   close   its  doors. 


Archdeacon  Russell  writes:  "We  should 
have  $60,000  to  close  the  fiscal  year  free 
of  debt.  This  indebtedness  has  arisen 
because  we  are  an  industrial  school  and 
as  such  must  provide  productive  work 
for  our  students.  This  involves  the 
carrying  of  a  large  stock-in-trade,  and 
the  erection  of  plants  for  various  indus- 
tries. We  have  never  had  the  capital 
to  meet  these  needs  and  therefore  we 
are  compelled  to  supply  them  from 
funds  which  normally  would  have  taken 
care  of  current  expenses." 

It  is  only  right  that  the  Church 
should  be  told  of  the  needs  and 
struggles  of  such  a  man,  engaged  in  a 
work  so  vital  not  only  for  the  Church 
but  for  the  nation. 

IT  became  necessary  last  fall  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  Young  Chris- 
tian Soldier.  Much  to  the  regret  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  this  left  the  Church 
without  a  general  missionary  periodical 
for  young  people,  and  it  was  felt  that 
this  lack  must  be  supplied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Almost  immediately  the  Young 
Churchman  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
made  to  the  Board  a  generous  suggestion. 
They  offered  to  provide,  as  one  of  their 
regular  weekly  numbers,  a  monthly  mis- 
sionary magazine,  the  entire  editorial 
work  on  which  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  editors  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions. This  missionary  magazine  will 
take  the  place  of  a  regular  weekly  issue 
of  the  Young  Churchman  and  be  sent  as 
such  to  all  its  subscribers,  numbering 
some  50,000.  It  will  also  constitute  a 
separate  and  complete  monthly  maga- 
zine, which  can  be  taken,  if  desired,  un- 
der a  subscription  separate  and  apart 
from  the  weekly  Young  Churchman. 

By  consent  of  the  Board  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  agreed  upon  and  the  first 
issue  of  the  magazine  will  appear  in  Oc- 
tober. The  subscription  for  the  maga- 
zine alone  will  be  25  cents  per  year  for 
a  single  copy;  15  cents  in  quantities.  It 
will  be  about  the  size  and  general  style 
of  The  Spirit  op  Missions,  sixteen  pages 
with  cover,  illustrated. 


THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 


GIVING  AND  WITHHOLDING 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea 

THERE  is  a  sea  which  day  by  day 
Receives  the  rippling  rills 
And  streams  which  flow  from  the 
wells  of  God 
Or  spring  from  cedared  hills. 
But  what  it  thus  receives  it  gives 

With  glad,  unsparing  hand; 
And  a  stream   more  wide,  with  a 
deeper  tide, 
Pours  out  to  a  lower  land. 
But  does  it  lose  by  giving?  Nay; 

Its  shores  and  beauty  see — • 
The  life  and  health  and  bounteous 
wealth 
Of  Galilee. 

There  is  a  sea  which  day  by  day 

Receives  a  fuller  tide, 
But  all  its  store  it  keeps,  nor  gives 

To  shore  nor  sea  beside. 
What    gains    its    grasping  greed! 
Behold 

Barrenness  round  its  shore! 
Its  fruits  of  lust  but  apples  of  dust. 

Rotten  from  rind  to  core. 
Its  Jordan  waters,  turned  to  brine, 

Lie  heavy  as  molten  lead, 
And    its    awful    name    doth  ever 
proclaim 
That  sea  is  Dead! — Selected. 

A  LL  things  come  of  thee,  O 
x\   Lord,  and  of  thine  own  have 
we  given  thee." 

THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee"— 
For  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  to  guide  thy  Church  into  all 
truth. 

For  the  organization  of  the  new 
national  branch  of  the  Church, 
known  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
in  China.    (Page  426.) 

For  the  long  and  faithful  service 
of  the  retiring  Associate  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions.  (Page 
421.) 

For  the  spread  of  thy  Church 
among  the  nations,  as  witnessed  by 
the  recent  consecrations  in  Oriental 
lands.    (Page  438.) 

For  the  striking  preservation  of 
our  churches  in  the  burned  city  of 
Hankow.    (Page  433.) 


INTERCESSIONS 

"We  pray  thee" — 

That  the  heart  of  thy  Church  may 
be  stirred  to  answer  China's  call  for 
the  Christian  revelation.   (Page  430.) 

To  guide  with  thy  Spirit  the  new 
Bishops  of  Kyoto  and  Wuhu,  and 
bless  abundantly  the  churches  over 
which  they  are  placed.    (Page  438.) 

To  direct  and  prosper  the  work  of 
thy  Church  in  West  Africa  that  it 
may  be  strongly  planted  and  wisely 
carried  on.    (Page  423.) 

To  bless  those  who  gather  in  sum- 
mer schools,  and  grant  that  they 
may  both  perceive  and  know  the 
things  they  ought  to  do,  and  also 
may  have  grace  and  power  faithfully 
to  fulfil  the  same. 

That  the  needs  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  may  be  sup- 
plied, in  order  that  its  great  •  work 
may  not  be  discontinued.  (Page'427.) 


A  PRAYER  FOR  CHINA* 

OLORD  our  Governor,  Father 
of  all  men.  Whose  will  is  mani- 
fested in  the  history  of  the  nations, 
show  forth  thy  power,  we  beseech 
thee,  in  this  nation,  now  in  this  time 
of  change  and  reconstruction.  In- 
spire in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a 
right  ideal,  and  move  them  to  seek 
after  it  according  to  thy  laws.  Save 
from  pride  and  prejudice,  from 
ignorance  and  self-seeking,  all  those 
who  lead  and  rule,  giving  them  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  to  dis- 
cern the  times  and  to  act  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people;  so  that  a 
stable  government  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  peace  and  happiness, 
truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety, 
may  be  set  forward  in  China  for  all 
generations.  All  this  we  ask  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

*  Bishop  Roots,  writing  April  lltli,  1912, 
sends  the  above  prayer,  and  says  : 

"I  am  sending  this  out  to  be  used  in 
our  Chinese  churches  in  place  of  the 
prayer  for  the  Emperor  and  officials  which 
heretofore  has  occupied  the  same  place  as 
that  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  our  American  morning 
and  evening  prayer." 
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CHINA'S  CALL  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 


SEVERAL  causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  awakening  of  China. 
The  most  effective  of  these  has  been  the  influence  of  Christianity.  To 
quote  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  for  thirteen  5^ears  American  Minister 
at  Peking:  "The  adoption  of  Christianity  means  to  the  Chinese  a  new 
education.  The  world  has  not  yet  discovered  any  plan  for  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion which  is  comparable  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity."  It  is  not  only  the 
American  Christian  who  recognizes  this  truth;  even  the  non-Christian  Chinese 
have  been  more  or  less  impressed  with  it.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  General  Li  Yuan-Hung,  said:  "I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  more  mis- 
sionaries coming  to  China  to  teach  Christianity.  We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  assist 
them.  .  .  .  China  would  not  be  aroused  as  it  is  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  mis- 
sionaries." This  call  of  China  is  a  call  for  education  and  enlightenment.  It  is 
a  call  for  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  man,  and  it  is  effectively  answered  by  the 
methods  adopted  in  modern  missions. 

The  method  of  modern  missionary  work  in  China  is  for  the  American  to  select 
and  train  intelligent  and  promising  Chinese,  who  will  be  the  main  factor  in  making 
known  the  Christian  revelation.  Our  business  is  to  equip  the  most  suitable  men 
and  women  we  can  find  with  the  best  religion  and  knowledge  we  have,  that  they 
may  win  their  fellow-countrymen  for  Christ,  as  clergymen,  or  doctors,  or  nurses, 
or  teachers,  or  catechists  or  business  helpers  in  Church  work.  Already  in  our  Ang- 
lican Communion,  1,400  trained  Chinese  helpers  are  at  w^ork,  and  hundreds  more 
are  now  in  training.  Thus  we  create  the  Church  of  China,  which  some  day  will 
govern  itself,  support  itself,  and  extend  itself  without  our  help,  as  the  American 
Church  now  does  apart  from  the  mother  Church  of  England, 

A  Chinese  governor  said :  "My  hope  is  that  the  teachers  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  America  will  spread  the  Gospel  more  widely."  The  significance  of  this  state- 
ment lies  in  the  choice  of  countries  mentioned,  from  which  he  desires  to  see  the 
additional  missionaries  come;  for  the  English-speaking  countries  have  greater  in- 
fluence in  China  to-day  than  any  others.  And  without  question  America  is 
the  most  popular  of  all,  because  of  its  disinterested  help  to  China  in  critical  times, 
its  evident  desire  to  leave  Chinese  territory  alone  and  not  to  grab  any  land,  its 
working  for  the  integrity  of  China,  the  return  of  its  Boxer  indemnity  money,  and 
of  its  present  effort  to  preserve  neutrality  among  the  great  powers  while  China 
works  out  the  problem  of  its  new  government. 

This  very  popularity  is  a  call  to  the  Church  to  give  China  more  than  the 
mere  material  helps  of  our  American  civilization.  The  Chinese  are  copying  our 
form  of  government,  and  many  other  features  of  our  life,  and  we  must  see  to  it 
as  Christians  that  we  supply  them  also  with  the  Christian  ideals  and  faith  which 
are  behind  our  own  civilization. 

Our  Response 

The  Board  of  Missions  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  considered  the  foregoing  facts 
and  others  with  regard  to  present  needs  and  opportunities  in  China.  It  felt  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  land  and  buildings  in  a  number  of 
strategic  centres.  It  has  accordingly  authorized  an  effort  to  secure  $200,000  for 
this  purpose.  From  recent  statements  of  the  bishops,  selection  has  been  made  of 
some  of  the  most  pressing  needs,  as  indicated  on  the  following  pages.  They  are 
immediate  requirements  fgr  carrying  the  Church  work  far  forward  while  the  tid^ 
is  helping  so  powerfvilly. 


China's  Call  and  Our  Eesponse 
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This  ''New-China  Fund,"  as  it  is  called,  is  based  upon  the  following  definite 
and  imperative  needs: 


DISTRICT  OF  SHANGHAI 


(1)  St.  John's  University,  called  the  "Harvard  of  China,"  is  universally 

recognized  as  the  leading  educational  institution  in  the  Orient.  No 
American  college  comes  so  near  to  self-support  as  does  St.  John's, 
but  its  income  is  not  sufficient  both  to  pay  running  expenses  and  to 
provide  new  equipment.  The  amount  needed  at  once  to  properly 
equip  this  influential  institution  is:  For  land   $60,000 

(2)  Wusih.    In  this  great  centre  of  the  silk  trade  on  the  Grand  Canal, 

among  a  population  of  100,000,  we  opened  work  twelve  years  ago. 
It  is  an  important  centre  for  wide  evangelistic  work.  The  hall 
where  services  are  held  does  not  begin  to  hold  the  people  who  want 
to  attend.  We  have  a  resident  doctor,  but  no  adequate  hospital. 
There  is  needed  at  once:  For  church,  $5,000;  St.  Andrew's  Hospital, 
$5,000  

(3)  Nanking  is  the  old  capital  of  China.    Even  if  it  does -not  become  the 

capital  of  the  new  Republic,  it  will  always  be  a  chief  centre  of  Chi- 
nese life.  We  opened  work  there  in  1908,  and  have  two  splendid  mis- 
sionaries, but  no  equipment.  There  is  needed  at  once:  For  land, 
$10,000;  church,  $7,500;  residence,  schools,  etc.,  $7,500  

(4)  Zangzok  is  an  important  town  in  a  district  of  500,000  people.    A  fine 

work  has  been  built  up  here;  800  people  are  enrolled;  men  outnum- 
ber the  women  seven  to  one.  Equipment  immediately  needed:  For 
church,  $4,000;  hospital,  $4,000;  school  and  other  buildings,  $2,000.. 


DISTRICT  OF  HANKOW 

(5)  Wuchang,  the  intellectual  centre  of  80,000,000  people,  and  the  heart  of 

the  revolutionary  movement.  Our  opportunity  here  is  enormous  be- 
cause of  the  existence  and  prestige  of  Boone  University,  the  leading 
educational  institution  in  central  China.  We  should  erect  two 
churches  in  this  city  which  dominates  a  vast  province.  Equipment 
needed  at  once:  Two  churches  and  land  for  same  ($12,500  each),  $25,- 
000;  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  $7,500;  St.  Hilda's  School  for  girls,  $5,000..  37,500 

(6)  Changsha,  capital  of  Hunan  province,  is  the  stronghold  of  ancient  con- 

servatism. The  missionaries  driven  out  two  years  ago  have  re- 
turned. We  have  an  unfinished  church,  crowded  schools  and  im- 
mense opportunities.  Equipment  needed  at  once:  To  complete  the 
church,  $5,000;  residence,  $3,000;  land  and  school,  $6,000   14,000 

DISTRICT  OF  WUHU 

(7)  Kiukiang  is  the  gateway  of  the  Kiang-si  province.   A  church  and  school 

are  urgently  needed.  Our  missionaries  here  act  as  chaplains  for  the 
English  and  American  residents.  Equipment  needed  at  once:  Church, 
$5,000;  residence  and  school,  $5,000   10,000 

(8)  Nanchang,  capital  of  Kiang-si  province,  is  its  educational  centre.  A 

vastly  important  key  position.  We  own  neither  land  nor  buildings. 
Equipment  needed  at  once:  Land,  $10,000;  church,  $7,500;  residence, 
$3,000;  schools,  etc.,  $4,500   25,000 

Total  $200,000 

This  is  the  response  which  we  propose  to  make  to  China's  call  for  help.  It 
is  not  a  great  one,  and  should  be  easily  within  the  power  of  the  Church. 


A  proposed  plan  for  rebuilding  the  streets  of  Hankow.    As  the  author  of  the  accompanying 
article  says:  "Whether  it  will  ever  he  realised  in  this  form  is  a  question  upon 
which  we  hazard  no  guess,  hut  that  it  should  even  he  proposed  in  China 
is  indicative  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  times" 


TWO  INTERESTING  MAPS  OF  HANKOW 
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RUINS  ON  THE  HAN  RIVER  FRONT 

THE  FURY  OF  THE  FIRE 

By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Paul  Maslin 


if  '  I  ^WO  very  vivid  impressions  have 
I       I        recently    been    made    on  me. 
I        One  was  on  the  day  when  I 
found  myself  for  the  first  time 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Hankow  na- 
tive city,  a  few  days  after  its  destruc- 
I  tion  by  fire,   and  the  other  was  two 
j   months   later,    after   my   return  from 
'   Shanghai,  when  I  was  presented  with  the 
!   remarkable  spectacle  of  a  rehabilitated 
Hankow.    It  was  clothed  upon  with  the 
garments  of  poverty  to  be  sure.  There 
were  squalid  huts  made  of  matting,  or 
{   of  bricks  piled  waist  high  and  covered 
with  old  sheets  of  iron  roofing  rescued 
from  the  debris — wretched  abodes  of  the 
new  investing  army  of  the  poor,  t»f  the 
\  ruined  merchant,  of  the  poor  ne'er-do- 
wells  who,  driven  out  into  the  country  by 
the  fire  and  unable  to  eke  out  a  living 
I  there,  have  returned  to  their  old  haunts 
among  the  ruins  to  continue  their  hope- 
!    less  search  for  a  means  of  livelihood  that 
will  not  take  too  much  brains,  or  require 
I    too  much  effort,  yet  which  will  supply 
i    the  daily  needs  of  themselves  and  their 
oftentimes  numerous   and  unfortunate 
dependents.  Clerks  without  a  job  (it  is 
estimated  there  are  40,000  of  these) ; 
teachers  without  a  school;  old  men  and 


women  formerly  living  on  their  house 
rents,  with  houses  all  gone;  beggars, 
muckrakers,  pillaigers,  all  help  to  swell 
the  mighty  army  that  has  spread  its 
tents  over  this  great  wilderness,  to  await 
with  a  stoicism  that  is  almost  terrible, 
the  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  and 
exposure  to  the  rigors  of  a  severe  winter, 
which  each  knows  awaits  them  all. 

One  who  has  never  seen  the  havoc 
wrou'ght  by  a  fire  when  given  free  rein 
over  a  large  area  of  a  thickly-populated 
city,  can  have  no  understanding  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  first  sight  of  the 
ruins,  fresh  from  the  furnace  through 
which  they  have  just  passed.  When  to 
the  feelings  of  awe  which  the  prospect 
inspires,  you  add  the  knowledge  that  the 
fire  was  deliberately  set;  that  men  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  their  superiors 
applied  the  torch  again  and  again,  until 
their  destructive  purpose  was  fully  ac- 
complished ;  and  when  you  try  to  imagine 
the  enormous  losses  and  incalculable  suf- 
fering entailed  upon  countless  old  men 
and  women  and  children;  upon  the  sick, 
the  feeble,  the  desperately  poor,  the  in- 
nocent and  harmless  and  unharming 
non-combatants — the  result  is  positively 
overpowering. 
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The  Fury  of  the  Fire 


Three  days  after  the  fire  I  made  a 
futile  attempt  to  reach  my  house  two 
miles  up  in  the  city.  I  heard  all  sorts 
of  reports  about  the  condition  of  our 
property  at  St.  John's ;  first  came  the  re- 
port that  the  whole  property  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  general  conflagration; 
then  that  our  dwelling  house  had  not 
been  burned,  but  that  it  had  been  looted 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  I  was,  of  course, 
most  anxious  to  learn  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  I  entered  the  city  by  one  of  the 
main,  lengthwise  thoroughfares,  known 
as  the  Huang  P'i  Kai,  one  of  the  rich 
streets  of  the  city,  abounding  in  large, 
and  in  many  cases  magnificent,  silk  and 
silver  stores,  tea  shops,  foreign  goods 
stores,  ivory  shops,  white  brass  shops  and 
book  stores.  The  street  was  unharmed, 
except  for  a  fire  or  two,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  way  I  passed 
the  head  of  a  looter  hung  to  a  telegraph 
pole,  together  with  his  loot — a  paltry  two 
or  three  dollars'  worth  of  gaily-dyed 
worsted.  Presently  I  got  into  the  burned 
district.  It  was  a  sight  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  surpassed  anything  the  im- 
agination can  picture.  A  mighty  wilder- 
ness of  brick  heaps  amidst  all  the  ruined 
remnants  of  a  large  city's  active,  busy 


Untenvpled,  but  not  dethroned 


life.  The  great  things  and  the  small 
things  of  its  life  hopelessly,  desolately, 
mournfully  mixed  in  endless,  chaotic 
confusion.  From  the  Han  River  over  to 
the  horse  road  which  skirts  the  other  side 
of  the  city  and  forms  its  inner  boundary, 
everything  burned  and  in  ruins.  Only 
occasionally  was  some  house  or  clump  of 
houses  by  a  freak  of  the  fire  left  standing 
in  a  wilderness  of  mournful  desolation. 
Here  on  this  spot  had  been  an  iron- 
monger's shop;  the  only  things  left  are 
the  coils  of  wire,  the  kegs  of  nails  with 
the  kegs  burned  away  leaving  the  nails 
in  little  round  piles,  bundles  of  iron  and 
iron  strapping.  What  a  chaos  every- 
where met  the  eye !  Pieces  of  iron  decor- 
ation, telegraph  wires,  tea-pots,  vases,  i 
granite  door  frames,  little  clay  images  of 
gods  helpless  to  help  in  the  hour  of  need, 
bricks  and  tiles  and  iron  roofing,  great 
charred  beams,  fragments  of  household 
furniture  and  store  fixtures;  a  sea  of 
these  all  mixed  together.  The  streets 
were  entirely  obliterated.  Lonely  frag-  | 
ments  of  wall,  like  sentinels  standing  j 
here  and  there,  were  the  only  evidences  j 
that  here  had  stood  a  wealthy  shop  or  a 
spacious  dwelling-house.  In  a  temple, 
which  had  been  and  was  not,  its  lonely 
god  still  sat  high  on  his  pedestal  wait- 
ing for  the  worshippers  that  never  came. 

During  all  this  time  that  I  had  been 
making  my  toilsome  way  over  the  tangled 
debris  I  had  been  hearing  the  cracking 
of  the  sharpshooters.  The  singing  of 
bullets,  and  finally  the  purring  of  a  shell 
which  burst  not  far  from  where  I  was 
standing,  made  me  beat  an  inglorious  re- 
treat and  flee  from  those  acres  of  dreary 
desolation.  On  my  way  back  I  paused  in 
front  of  an  unturned  building  to  rest. 
It  was  the  only  thing  standing  in  a  large 
tract.  The  fire  had  licked  all  sides  of  it, 
up  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  sur- 
rounding wall,  and  there  had  stopped,  as  ' 
though  it  had  heard  a  voice  say:  "Thus  j 
far  shalt  thou  burn  and  no  farther."  In 
amazed  wonder  at  the  miraculous  preser-  j 
vation  of  this  building  I  looked  up,  and 
beheld  over  the  doorway  in  great  gilded 
Chinese  characters:  "The  Holy  Catholic 
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Church."  It  was  St.  Peter's  Church,  for 
the  third  time  saved  from  destruction  by 
fire,  when  salvation  seemed  a  thing  past 
hoping  for.  Standing  amidst  all  that 
weary  waste,  how  symbolic  it  was  of  that 
Church  of  Christ  against  whose  walls 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail !  The 
only  damage  St.  Peter's  Church  suffered, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  in  one 
schoolroom,  wrecked  by  an  exploding 
shell ;  $200  at  the  most  will  cover  the  cost 
of  repairs. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  two  weeks  later 
that  I  was  able  to  reach  our  house  and 
see  with  my  own  eyes  what  the  fire  had 
done  to  St.  John's.  The  dark  patch  on 
the  map,  the  only  one  in  all  that  fire- 
whitened  area,  shows  through  what  a 
fiery  tempest  St.  John's  passed. 

Our  house  was  not  burned  nor  looted, 
though  its  roof  was  pierced  in  several 
places  by  shells;  the  girls'  school  was 
struck  once,  and  fire  was  started  in  the 
entry,  but  it  was  put  out  by  the  bravery 
and  faithfulness  of  one  of  our  Chris- 
tians. The  church  was  not  burned,  but 
its  walls  and  roof  were  pretty  generously 
riddled  by  shells.  I  found  the  floor 
strewn  with  the  fragments  of  exploded 
shells,  and  on  the  altar  steps  was  a  sixty- 
five  pound   armour-piercing  projectile. 


One  window  only  was  burned  out.  That 
the  whole  building  did  not  burn  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  five 
feet  away  the  two-story  clergy  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Poor  St.  John's!  Its  middle  school 
was  gone;  this  building  housed  a 
boarding-school,  just  begun  two  years  ago 
and  already  outgrowing  its  accommoda- 
tions, the  guest-room  and  the  gate-house. 
The  native  clergyman's  house  gone;  this 
was  finished  only  two  years  ago,  and  be- 
sides being  the  dwelling  of  the  native 
clergy,  it  provided  accommodations  for 
the  Bible-woman,  and  contained  the 
woman's  guest-room.  A  third  of  the 
primary  school  and  a  long  strip  of  com- 
pound wall  were  knocked  in  by  falling 
walls.  But  worse  than  all  this;  worse 
by  far  than  the  mere  material  loss  of 
the  buildings  (two  of  which  I  had  just 
completed  with  borrowed  money  be- 
fore going  home  on  furlough  last  year, 
and  paid  for  this  year  by  the  gifts  of 
many  friends) — worse  by  far  than  all 
this,  is  the  wound  the  work  has  received. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  set-back  from  the  diminished  size 
of  the  congregation  and  from  the  f alling- 
ofl^  in  self-support,  owing  to  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  those  who  have 
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returned.  When  I  first  saw  St.  John's 
after  the  fire  I  thought  the  whole  work 
had  been  absolutely  destroyed,  and  that 
we  would  have  to  begin  again  from  the 
beginning.  Everything  around  was  in 
ruins;  shops  and  dwellings  were  in  ashes, 
and  the  people  had  fled  to  the  country. 
The  first  service  held  in  the  church  after 
the  fire  was  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  twelve  of  my  scattered 
flock  made  their  communion.  Within 
and  without  were  the  signs  of  war  and 
of  war's  desolating  touch,  but  in  that 
battle-scarred  church  the  Prince  of  Peace 
had  come  to  us,  and  peace  was  in  our 
hearts. 

Since  regular  services  began  the  con- 
gregation has  been  steadily  growing,  the 
former  members  gradually  returning  to 
Hankow,  and  for  the  most  part  setting 
up  their  poor  few  belongings  in  crazy 
mat-sheds.  But  this  regular,  steadily  in- 
creasing congregation,  while  it  is  a  hope- 
ful sign,  only  emphasizes  the  seriousness 
of  our  injury,  for  we  have  no  place  in 
which  to  receive  them  before  and  after 
services,  nor  in  which  to  hold  instruction 
classes.  Neither  have  we  a  place  in  which 
to  re-open  our  Middle  School.    I  have 


opened   my   girls'    and   boys'  primary 
schools,  without  fees,  because  we  have  all 
the  requisites  for  a  school-teacher,  pupils 
and  a  meeting- place ;   but  the  Middle  i 
School  is  lacking  in  one  of  the  three  i 
quantities,  and  so  we  must  perforce  wait  | 
until  we  re-build. 

I  suppose  the  total  loss  for  St.  John's 
is  between  four  and  five  thousand  del-  ! 
lars  (Mex.),  though  under  the  present  in- 
creased prices  for  material  and  labor  it 
would  require  twice  that  amount  to  re- 
place the  buildings  destroyed.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Resurrection,  at  Ch'iao 
K'eo,  which  belongs  to  the  St.  John's 
work,  and  is  at  the  upper  end  of  Han- 
kow, was  a  storm  centre  during  the  war. 
Judging  by  the  amount  of  damage  done 
in  the  shape  of  riddled  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, gashed  floors  and  smashed-in  doors 
and  windows,  it  looks  rather  as  though  it 
had  been  the  target  of  all  the  bullets  and 
most  of  the  shells  used  in  the  war.  But 
probably  $300  will  cover  all  cost  of  re-  ' 
pairs. 

Considering  the  extensiveness  of  our 
Church  work,  which  is  spread  out  from 
one  end  of  Hankow  to  the  other — from 
Ch'iao  K'eo   to   Seven  Mile  Creek,  a 
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i  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles,  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  which  were  storm 
'  centres  during  the  fighting — we  may  well 
f  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  damage 
(is  confined  to  the  three  places  I  have 
j  mentioned. 

The  second  vivid  impression,  of  which 
1 1  have  spoken,  was  made  on  me  two 
[months  after  the  great  fire.    It  was  the 
1  sight  of  the  risen  Hankow.    All  that 
1  area  of  ruin  which  looked  so  absolutely 
j  hopeless,  is  now  covered  with  a  mat  city. 
It  is  marvellous  how  the  people  have  re- 
established themselves  on  their  old  sites; 
and  under  the  most  discouraging  condi- 
tions have  resumed  the  broken  course  of 
their  lives.    It  is  true  that  many  are 
}  totally  ruined ;  many  are  flat  on  their 
j  backs,  but  the  great  majority  are  on  their 
feet  at  least,  and  of  these  many  arc  be- 
j  ginning  to  move  forward.    The  sight  of 
I  the  Tsen  Kai — the  great,  rich  street  run- 
I  ning  the  length  of  Hankow — with  its 
j  mat  business  sheds  replacing  handsome 
j  shops,  is  enough  to  make  one  weep,  did 
I  not  the  sight  of  the  life,  and  activity,  and 
!  determination  to  squeeze  a  living  out  of 
j  death,  make  one  laugh  for  pure  joy  at  the 
grim  vitality  of  this  wonderful  people. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  lay  the 
city  out  on  modem  lines,  with  broad 
boulevards  and  well-made  streets  with  a 
fine  bund  along  the  Han  River  front. 
The  map  and  the  proclamation  are  al- 
ready out,  but  whether  it  will  ever  be 
realized  in  its  present  form  is  a  question 
that  anyone  who  has  lived  in  China 
would  not  care  to  hazard  a  guess  upon. 
But  that  it  should  even  be  talked  about 
in  conservative  old  China  is  indicative  of 
the  new  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  queues  are  all  gone;  many  are 
wearing  western  clothes,  and  to-day 
young  dandies  are  to  be  seen  carrying 
canes.  They  don't  quite  know  how  to 
do  it;  they  make  rather  a  mess  of  it, 
and  carry  them  much  as  a  timid  woman 
might  carry  a  snake  by  the  tail,  but  if 
it's  the  proper  thing  (and  if  it's  western, 
it's  proper)  they  are  going  to  do  it  or 
perish. 

We  see  all  about  us  the  New  China, 
with  wonderfully  increased  opportunities 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  of  life  and 
faith;  for  the  setting  forth  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  true  Foundation  on  which 
alone  can  be  built  a  nation  that  will  en- 
dure. 
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TWO  BISHOPS  CONSECRATED  IN  THE 

ORIENT 


I.    KYOTO'S  FIRST  CONSECRATION 
By  the  Reverend  J,  A,  Welhourn 


RIGHT  REV.  H.  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER,  D.D. 


KYOTO — for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  years   "the   Capital"  in 
fact,  as  in  name — has  in  its 
If  long  life  seen  many  a  gorgeous 

religious  ceremonial.   Princes  with  their 
I  retinues  have  gone  to  worship  at  its 
shrines   and   numberless   noble  abbots 
I  clothed  in  gold  brocade  have  been  in- 
j  stalled  in  the  great  temples  with  their 
i  wonderful   spreading   roofs.  Christian 
I  priests,  too,  300  years  and  more  ago, 
I  celebrated  the  Mass  for  the  followers  of 
the  faith.    Never  until  now,  however, 
has  this  old  city  witnessed  the  consecra- 
tion of  its  own  Christian  bishop. 
Though  attracting  no  attention  from 


the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may 
have  given  the  notice  of  it  a  passing 
glance  as  they  read  their  newspapers,  the 
simple  service  that  was  performed  on 
March  25th  must  have  its  place  some 
day  in  the  history  of  the  city,  for  al- 
ready it  is  a  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Japan. 

The  spring  morning  was  sunshiny  and 
mild  when  we  assembled  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  just  before  ten 
o'clock,  for  the  consecration  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  elected 
bishop  of  the  District  of  Kyoto. 

The  procession  formed  in  the  Heian 
Jo  Gakko  (the  girls'  school)  in  the  com- 
pound, and  while  "The  Church's  One 
Foundation"  was  being  sung,  came 
through  the  west  door  into  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Kyoto  and  visitors,  both  Japanese  and 
foreign,  came  first.  The  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cuthbert,  to 
whose  careful  management  much  credit 
is  due,  followed.  The  Bishop-elect  came 
next,  attended  by  his  presbyters;  these 
were  the  Rev.  James  J.  Chapman,  a 
seminary  classmate  as  well  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Kyoto  diocese,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Motoda,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster  of 
St.  Paul's,  with  whom  Dr.  Tucker  has 
been  associated  for  so  many  years.  The 
bishops  with  their  chaplains  closed  the 
procession,  last  of  all  coming  Bishop  Mc- 
Kim,  of  Tokyo,  the  presiding  bishop 
and  consecrator. 

When  the  procession  entered  the 
church  was  filled  to  the  doors  and  many 
were  standing.  There  were  representa- 
tives of  all  the  missions  and  churches  in 
Kyoto :  the  Japanese  priest  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Russian  Church  was  noticeable  in 
his  cassock  and  large  silver  cross ;  several 
members  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
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nearby  port  of  Kobe ;  Dr.  Harada,  Presi- 
dent of  Doshisha  University,  and  others 
of  prominence  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

The  bishops  passed  within  the  chan- 
cel, the  many  clergy  quite  filling  the 
choir,  while  the  bishop-elect  with  his  at- 
tending presbyters  sat  in  chairs  at  the 
chancel  steps.  Dr.  Tucker's  robes  were 
the  gift  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
Tokyo  district;  his  simple  gold  pectoral 
cross  was  given  him  by  the  workers  in 
the  Kyoto  district,  and  he  wore  the  red 
and  purple  doctor's  hood  of  the  Virginia 
Seminary. 

Bishop  McKim  as  celebrant  began 
the  communion  service.  The  Epistle  was 
read  by  Bishop  Cecil,  of  South  Tokyo, 
and  the  Gospel  by  Bishop  Foss,  of 
Osaka.  Bishop  McKim  preached  the  ser- 
mon, tracing  in  a  few  words  the  origin 
of  the  episcopate  in  apostolic  times.  In 
his  address  to  the  bishop-elect,  who  had 
so  long  been  one  of  his  own  men,  he 
spoke  most  affectingly  of  the  intimate 
relations  of  the  past,  and  his  distress  at 
their  severance,  saying  that  Dr.  Tucker 
had  been  to  him  as  his  right  hand. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  was  sung 
the  hymn,  "0  God,  our  help  in  ages 
past,"  and  the  bishop-elect  was  presented 
to  the  consecrator  by  Bishop  Andrews,  of 
Hokkaido,  and  the  Bishop  of  South 
Tokyo.  The  certificate  for  consecration 
of  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  American 
Church  was  read  in  Japanese  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Naide,  and  in  English  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Dooman;  the  evidence  of  or- 
dination to  the  diaconate  and  priesthood 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Fukuroi  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Hubard  Lloyd;  the  certificate  of  election 
by  the  House  of  Bishops  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Sone  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Reif snider; 
the  testimonial  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Yamada  and  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Andrews;  the  certificate  of  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  standing  committees 
by  the  Rev.  Y.  Yamabe  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Correll.  The  bishop-elect  then  made  in 
English  his  promise  of  conformity  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  iStates,  and  re- 
peated it  in  Japanese,  with  regard  to  the 


Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  The  Bishop  of 
Hokkaido  said  the  litany  and  the  candi- 
date was  examined  by  the  presiding  bish- 
op in  Japanese. 

While  Dr.  Tucker  was  being  invested 
with  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  habit,  the 
hymn,  "Our  Blest  Redeemer,  ere  He 
breathed,"  was  sung.  Then  came  the 
Veni  Creator  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands  by  the  four  bishops  present.  This 
was  a  solemn  and  impressive  moment, 
when  the  grace  of  Apostolic  Orders  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  the  ancient 
capital  city  of  old  Japan,  and  when 
there  was  a  new  joining  of  the  American 
and  English  lines  of  succession.  The 
words  of  consecration  and  those  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Bible  were  said  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  consecrator,  and  in  Japanese 
by  one  of  the  co-consecrators.  | 

The  offerings  were  for  the  Japanese  i 
Episcopate  Fund.    After  the  close  of  the  ! 
communion  service  the  procession  left 
the    church    singing    "Jerusalem  the 
Golden,"  The  service  though  simple,  was 
most  dignified,  and  deeply  impressed  the  j 
congregation  who  followed  it  with  all 
reverence. 

The  busy  life  of  the  new  bishop  began  \ 
at  once,  for  at  three  o'clock  the  diocesan 
convention  assembled,  and  at  half-past 
six  there  was  a  "welcome"  meeting  for  I 
the  new  bishop  and  his  wife.  | 

We  who  were  merely  visitors  at  the 
consecration,  in  the  afternoon  wandered  j 
about  the  city,  charmed  by  its  temples,  its  i 
palaces,  its  parks  and  picturesque  lanes. 
Standing  on  the  balcony  of  a  famous 
temple  on  the  "Eastern  Mountain"  we 
looked  out  over  the  city,  lying  encircled 
by  hills,  toward  where  the  sun  was  set- 
ting beyond. 

The  Imperial  Founder  of  Kyoto  far 
back  in  793  called  his  new  capital  Heian- 
Jo,  "the  City  of  Peace,"  thinking  that 
by  its  good  name  all  evil  might  be 
averted.  On  the  evening  of  this  solemn 
day  we  could  not  help  looking  forward 
with  longing  to  the  dawn  of  that  day 
when  this  ancient  city  shall  own  as  its 
Lord  that  Prince  of  Peace  whose  title  it 
has  so  long  borne,  and  the  darkness  of 
evil  be  forever  past. 


"Foremost  in  the  procession  walked  four  Chinese  deacons  of  the  Wuhu  district" 

II.    SOME  STRIKING  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WUHU 
CONSECRATION 

By  the  Reverend  Edmund  Lee  Woodward,  M,D, 


IT  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  de- 
termined the   same   date,  March 
25th,  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
i         tion,  for  the  consecrations  of  the 
I  first  Bishop  of  Wuhu  and  of  the  second 
Bishop  of  Kyoto.   Forty-eight  years  ago, 
China  and  Japan  were  united  in  such 
spiritual  fellowship  at  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Channing  Moore  Williams, 
the  second  Bishop  of  China  and  the  first 
[  of  Japan.    Though  the  China  mission 
was    later    detached     under  Bishop 
Schereschewsky,  yet  the  note  of  essential 
unity  was  again  struck  in  1893,  when 
j  Bishop  McKim  and  Bishop  Graves  were 
consecrated  for  Japan  and  China  re- 
spectively, in  a  common  service  at  St. 
I  Thomas's  church,  N.  Y.   The  separation 
I  of  place  in  the  present  dual  consecration 
I  did  not  debar  communion  in  heart  and 
;  prayer,  nor  the  exchange  of  cabled  greet- 
I  ings;  so  that  another  striking  commemo- 
j  ration  has  been  furnished  of  the  com- 
I  mon  origin  and  close  kinship  of  the 
Churches  of  China  and  Japan — twin  sis- 
ters in  the  Anglican  Communion. 
1      Those  desiring  an  official  account  of 
I  Bishop  Huntington's  consecration,  should 


consult  the  church  papers.*  By  treating 
the  subject  in  a  more  cursory  way  in 
this  article  it  is  hoped  that  its  distinc- 
tive features  can  be  thrown  into  stronger 
relief. 

The  sun  was  just  visible  through  dis- 
appearing rain-clouds  at  Shanghai  on 
the  morning  of  the  consecration,  as  the 
procession  of  bishops  and  clergy  started 
across  the  beautiful  grounds  of  St. 
John's  university  toward  the  main  door 
of  the  Pro-Cathedral.  It  was  the  ideal 
weather  for  the  thoughtful  "snap- 
shotter^'  to  whose  skill  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  is  indebted.  It  was  weather, 
too,  which  gave  a  cheering  augury,  a 
rainbow  of  promise,  to  the  little  Wuhu 
mission,  newly  launched,  and  now,  amid 
the  uncertain  waves  of  political  turmoil, 
cutting  loose  from  its  moorings  and 
steering  out  upon  the  unknown  waters  of 
the  future. 

Foremost  in  the  procession  of  forty- 
two  clergy  and  four  bishops,  walked  four 
young  Chinese  deacons,  English-trained 

*  See  The  Living  Church  for  May  4th,  The 
Churchman  for  May  11th,  Southern  Churchman 
for  May  4th. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  procession.    The  two  men  leading  are  Archdeacon  Thomson  and 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Woo 


graduates  of  Boone  Divinity-school.  Ex- 
cept for  one  priest  and  one  still  younger 
deacon,  they  form  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Chinese  clergy  in  the  Wuhu  District. 
On  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Wuhu  Synod,  they  are  to  be 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Huntington.  Following  this  little  band 
of  deacons  in  the  first  section  of  the  pro- 
cession were  clergy,  Chinese,  English 
and  American,  from  the  districts  of 
Shanghai,  Wuhu  and  Chekiang  in  the 
East,  and  from  that  of  the  remote  West 
China.  To  the  presence  in  Shanghai  of 
many  refugees  from  disturbed  sections 
of  the  country,  was  due  the  attendance 
of  so  many  clergy  of  the  English  mis- 
sions. 

Leading  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
cession were  two  missionary  veterans 
whose  presence  carried  the  mind  back 
through  more  than  half  a  century  of 
faithful  labor  for  the  Church  in  China. 
They  were  the  venerable  Archdeacon 
Thomson,  now  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  mis- 
sion service,  and  his  somewhat  junior 


colleague,  the  Kev.  H.  N.  Woo.   The  pe- 
culiar debt  of  the  China  Mission  to  the 
archdeacon  should  never  be  forgotten.  In  j 
1865  the  Civil  War  in  America  and  the 
death  of  Bishop  Boone  in  China,  had  re- 
duced the  mission  to  its  lowest  ebb.  i 
After  twenty  years  of  heroic  sacrifice  the  j 
continuity  of  the  mission  work  in  Cen- 
tral China  would  have  been  completely 
broken  but  for  the  unwavering  devotion  | 
of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Thomson,  assisted  by  the  I 
late  Kev.  Mr.  Wong  and  by  Mr.  Woo- 
then  a  young  catechist.   It  should  be  re-  ^ 
membered,  too,  that  to  the  archdeacon's 
foresight,  back  in  the  eighties,  was  due  . 
the    first    permanent   foothold   of  the 
Church  in  the  present  Wuhu  District.  It 
was  he  who  acquired  for  the  mission  the  ' 
first  piece  of  land  at  Wuhu.    This  was 
situated    on    Lion    Hill    in    a    most  I 
strategic   location,    and   furnished   the  1 
nucleus,  which  has  grown  under  the  Ker. 
Mr.  Lund  into  the  present  splendid  com- 
pound of  nearly  twenty  acres.   The  pres- 
ence of  these  two  venerable  men  on  this 
occasion  was  a  benediction  and  an  in- 
spiration to  all  their  younger  brethren, 
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who  are  reaping  where  they  have  sown. 

Bishop-elect  Huntington,  walking 
alone  in  this  part  of  the  procession  was 
followed  by  his  two  attending  presbyters. 
Of  these,  the  Eev.  Y.  L.  Li,  of  St. 
'  James's  church,  Wuhu,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  senior  presbyter  of  the 
Wuhu  District,  and  is  for  the  time  being 
the  only  Chinese  priest  therein.  He  is  a 
{man  of  devout  spirituality  and  wide  in- 
jfluence.  The  Kev.  Edmund  J.  Lee,  the 
other  attending  presbyter,  is  well-known 
for  his  splendid  work  at  Anking,  and  in 
the  absence  on  furlough  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lund  and  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Lindstrom,  is 
the  senior  foreign  presbyter  of  the  new 
district. 

i    The  four  bishops  bringing  up  the  rear 
j  walked  in  single  file.   First  came  Bishop 
I  Malony,   of    the   English    Mission  in 
Chekiang,  which  adjoins  the  Shanghai 
District  on  the  south.    Next  was  Bishop 
Eoots,  of  Hankow,  whose  overburdened 
shoulders  were  now  at  last  to  be  some- 
!  what  relieved.     Then  followed  Bishop 
1  Cassels,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
I  indomitable  leader  of  the  English  Mis- 
I  sion  in  West  China,  which  extends  the 
I  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  to  the  confines 
j  of  Thibet.    Last  of  all  walked  Bishop 
I  Graves,  for  the  third  time  to  preside  at 
I  the  consecration  of  a  fellow-bishop  for 
I  our  China  Mission.    The  thought  of  his 
j  nineteen  years  of  service  in  the  episco- 
I  pate  and  of  the  great  things  God  has 


wrought  during  that  time  for  His 
Church  in  China,  filled  all  hearts  with 
gratitude  that  such  leadership  had  been 
granted  the  China  Mission.  Eor  the  in- 
fluence of  his  strong,  statesmanlike  per- 
sonality, making  for  stability  and  unity, 
is  recognized  throughout  the  eleven  dis- 
tricts of  the  Anglican  Communion  in 
China. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  procession  has  been  given  full 
comment,  the  better  to  accord  with  the 
excellent  photographs  which  were  ob- 
tained. Of  the  service  itself  little  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
described  elsewhere.  The  beauty  and  im- 
pressiveness  inherent  in  the  Order  of  Con- 
secration were  accentuated  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  chief  participants,  by  the 
reverent  earnestness  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, but  above  all  by  the  missionary 
potentiality  of  the  spiritual  forces  rep- 
resented for  the  regeneration  of  the  great 
Chinese  people. 

The  Order  of  Service,  most  artistically 
printed  and  illuminated,  was  one  of  the 
many  details  that  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  perfect  pre- arrangement 
for  which  the  Eev.  G.  F.  Mosher,  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  Professors  F. 
C.  Cooper  and  M.  P.  Walker,  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  deserved  such 
high  praise. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the 
Liturgy  would  have  been  taken  from  the 
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Chinese  Prayer  Book,  as  was  the  case  at 
the  consecration  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ingle,  at  Hankow,  in  1902.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  Wuhu,  Hankow 
and  West  China  are  Mandarin-speaking 
districts;  Shanghai,  where  the  service 
was  held,  is  not;  and  in  Chekiang,  from 
which  Chinese  representatives  were  also 
present,  the  dialect  differs  from  both. 
To  have  used  a  Chinese  liturgy  would 
have  debarred  considerable  portions  of 
the  congregation  from  full  participation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  the  high  standard  of  education 
among  our  Chinese  clergy  and  many  of 
the  laity,  that  the  English  liturgy,  which 
was  used  throughout  the  service,  was  bet- 
ter understood  by  a  majority  of  the 
Chinese  present  than  any  one  of  their 
own  dialects  would  have  been. 

The  music  was  beautifully  rendered 
by  a  choir  composed  of  missionaries  and 
Chinese  students  of  St.  John's,  with  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Cooper  at  the  organ,  and  with  the 


Left  to  right :  Bishop  Graves,  Bishop  Routs, 
Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Cassels, 
Bishop  Molony 


hearty  support  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Past  friendships  and  future  loyalty  for 
the  bishop-elect  were  evidenced  by  many 
personal  gifts.  From  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Roots  came  the  bishop's  robes,  and  from 
his  co-workers  in  the  Hankow  district 
the  robe-case;  from  the  Wuhu  District 
the  pectoral  cross  and  episcopal  ring— 
the  former  from  the  foreign  staff,  the 
latter  from  the  Chinese  Christians  as  a 
whole.  The  Bible  delivered  to  him  by 
the  presiding  bishop  at  the  time  of  his 
consecration  was  a  token  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mosher  of  a  friendship  dating  from 
their  seminary  life  together;  while  a 
Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal,  bound  to- 
gether, were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  E.  Walpole 
Warren,  of  New  York,  upon  whose  sub- 
stantial interest  the  development  of  the 
m.ission  station  at  Wuhu  in  recent  years 
has  so  largely  depended. 

Bishop  Huntington  has  an  inherited 
background  of  church  training,  coming, 
as  he  does,  from  an  influential  Church 
family  of  Connecticut.    A  bachelor  of 
arts    of    Yale,    and    a    graduate  of 
Berkeley  Divinity-school,  his  scholarly  ; 
tastes  have  not  only  kept  him  in  touch  ! 
with  the  progress  of  religious  thought  j 
at  home,  but  have  secured  him  a  solid 
equipment  in  the  Chinese  language  and  [ 
literature.    It  is,  however,  in  the  field  of  I 
practical  mission  work  that  his  common 
sense,   conservative  judgment  and  un- 
sparing labor  have  accomplished  most.  , 
Finally  his  qualities  of  heart  received  | 
impressive  testimony  from  his  old  friend 
and  fellow-worker.  Bishop  Boots,  in  his 
charge  to  the  bishop-elect  at  the  close 
of  the  consecration  sermon.    After  refer- 
ence to  his  seventeen  years  of  devoted  | 
service  in  China,  he  spoke  with  emotion  \ 
of  the  Christ-like  love  to  which  he  had 
given  witness  in  the  reclamation  of  the  , 
outcast  beggar  boys  through  the  Ichang  | 
Trade  School.    With  a  final  allusion  to 
his  text:   "Feed  my  lambs,  tend  my 
sheep,  feed  my  sheep,"  the  bishop  recog- 
nized in  that  work  the  spirit  of  obedience  i 
to  the  Master's  command,  which  carried 
into  his  larger  ministry  as  chief  pastor 
of  souls  would  meet  with  the  richest 
blessing. 


"THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  SO  SILENT  AS  THE  DESERT' 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  DESERT  AND  THREE 
WHO  ANSWERED  IT 

By  the  Right  Reverend  H,  D.  Robinson^  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Nevada 


1 1  N  all  the  wide  world  there  is  no  place 
I  so  silent  as  the  desert.  It  stretches 
||  I  far  away  to  the  dark  mountains 
which  have  stood  for  thousands  of 
years  on  its  borders,  in  silence  so  deep  as 
jto  be  almost  terrifying.  One  day,  not 
many  months  ago,  I  started  alone  from 
a  little  settlement  of  some  fifty  people 
jand  climbed  a  mountain.  Very  soon  the 
I  settlement  was  lost  to  view  because  a 
I  spur  of  the  mountain  stood  in  the  way. 
[For  a  long  time  I  climbed  through 
[scarred  and  jagged  rocks  until  at  last, 
i  weary  almost  to  exhaustion,  I  reached 
jthe  summit. 


Seated  on  a  big  rock  of  black  lava  I 
looked  about  me.  Far  below  on  every 
side  was  the  spread  of  the  vast  desert. 
Here  and  there  were  mountains,  some  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Away  to  the  south 
I  saw  the  gleaming  of  a  snowy  peak  like 
a  diamond  on  the  breast  of  a  maid  garbed 
in  brown  velvet.  There  was  not  a  living 
thing  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  bird.  So 
oppressive  was  the  silence  that  I  spoke 
aloud  and  the  sound  of  my  voice  thrilled 
me  with  a  strange  fear.  A  long,  long 
time  ago — maybe  a  million  years — these 
mountains  staggered  and  roared  like 
giants  in  agony.  Their  tops  yawned  and 
their  sides  were  rent  apart,  while  gushes 
of  molten  lava  and  bursts  of  hot  cinders 
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were  thrust  out  and  flung  into  the  desert 
below  until  it  became  a  fiery  furnace. 
Since  that  day  the  mountains  have  been 
silent.  They  have  not  even  whispered. 
Yet  the  desert  calls. 

iNot  all  of  Nevada  is  a  desert — not 
quite,  but  nearly  all.  One  might  wander 
for  weeks,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
and  never  find  a  drop  of  water.  Then 
he  might  see  a  high  mountain  glistening 
white  on  its  very  summit,  and  he  would 
be  sure  that  this  was  the  glint  of  per- 
petual snow.  It  is  a  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful sight,  but  there  is  more  than  beauty 
in  it.  Follow  down  the  mountain  side 
the  stream  fed  by  the  melting  snow,  and 
in  the  valley  you  come  upon  a  patch  of 
green  in  the  desert;  a  house  stands  amid 
waving  crops  of  grain  and  alfalfa.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  several  houses,  with  peo- 
ple living  contentedly  in  them. 

There  is  such  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada.  It 
is  called  the  Clover  Hange,  and  is  about 
fourteen  miles  long.  On  the  summit  you 
may  see  the  snow  all  summer  long.  I 
have  stood  in  the  valley,  close  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  where  apples, 
plums  and  strawberries  were  growing, 
and  seen  the  snow  whirling  from  a  dark 
cloud  far  up  the  mountain  side.  Four- 
teen miles  long  is  this  valley,  but  not 


very  wide — ^perhaps  a  mile  or  two.  Mid- 
way we  have  a  church.  When  we  are  able 
to  hold  service  in  it,  the  ranchmen  and 
their  families  come  from  seven  miles  on 
either  side.  Fourteen  miles  long,  and 
then  the  desert.  A  mile  or  two  wide,  and 
then  the  desert.  These  people  are  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  desert;  but  they  have 
conquered  this  bit  of  it  with  water. 
Thus  people  may  live  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  desert;  and  at  least  one  thing  that 
calls  them  there  is:  Water. 

I  once  went  down  into  a  very  deep 
hole  on  the  side  of  a  forbidding  moun- 
tain in  the  desert.  Somebody  told  me  it 
was  3,300  feet  deep — more  than  half  a 
mile.  I  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  because 
it  had  1,000  feet  of  water  in  it;  but  I 
went  down  to  the  water.  From  this  point 
tunnels  ran  in  every  direction.  They 
were  lighted  by  electricity,  and  500  men 
were  digging  out  the  rock  with  shovels, 
pickaxes  and  steam  drills.  As  fast  as 
the  rock  was  broken  up  they  shovelled  it 
into  small  cars,  and  then  pushed  the  cars 
along  a  slender  track  to  the  hole  through 
which  I  had  come  down.  There  they 
placed  the  cars  on  an  elevator,  and  they 
were  quickly  shot  a  half-mile  to  the  sur- 
face. I  inspected  some  pieces  of  the 
rock  very  carefully.  They  were  not 
much  to  look  at.    I  have  seen  more  at- 
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ractive  rocks  many  a  time  which  no  one 
eemed  to  care  for.  But  these  had  gold 
md  silver  in  them.  That  is  why  500 
nen  were  toiling  with  pick  and  shovel 
0  tear  these  dull  rocks  from  the  depths 
md  send  their  values  into  the  markets 
tf  the  world. 

So  it  is  that  the  desert  has  wrought  the 
Towns  of  kings.    So  it  is  that  the  desert 
las  helped  furnish  the  medium  of  ex- 
ihange  for  the  people  of  the  earth.  So 
t  is  that  princes  pay  their  coin  for 
)leasure  and  peasants  for  their  slender 
leeds.    So  it  is  that  good  is  done  and 
)vil  is  wrought.    Gold  is  the  happiness 
md  wretchedness  of  the  world.   It  is  not 
ound  in  green  fields,  nor  under  the 
jihade  of  trees,  nor  among  the  flowers, 
[fields  and  trees  and  flowers  are  the 
jhings  that  God  has  touched  caressingly; 
\Je  has  breathed   beauty   upon  them, 
imid  such  gentle  loveliness  we  should 
jOok  for  gold  in  vain.    To  find  it  we 
inust  go  to  the  mountains,  and  these  are 
|)ften  in  the  desert,  amid  appalling  deso- 
I  ations  where  a  blade  of  grass  would 
vither  and  die   in   a  day.     There  is 
jiavagery    and    terror    in    the  gloomy 
ianyons.    The  black  rocks  seem  to  have 
vrinkled  and  threatening  faces.    As  the 
light  falls,   the   wind   moans  solemn 


warnings:  "Depart,  this  is  forbidden 
ground.  Depart,  or  die !"  It  is  as  if  God 
had  cursed  the  place  where  gold  is 
found.  Yet  here  is  the  call,  the  second 
and  most  compelling  call  of  the  desert: 
Gold! 

II. 

There  was  once  a  man  from  Indiana, 
named  Joseph  Cruikshank  Talbot.  He 
was  good,  and  big,  and  splendid.  The 
love  of  God  was  in  his  heart,  and  his 
heart  was  in  his  hand. 

Just  fifty-two  years  ago,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  February,  Joseph  Cruikshank 
Talbot  entered  the  doors  of  Christ 
Church,  Indianapolis,  a  priest.  Two 
hours  later  he  came  out  a  bishop.  His 
was  a  superb  task.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Convention  of 
1859  as  bishop  of  the  entire  Northwest. 
There  were  no  railroads  in  the  North- 
west in  those  days.  The  good  bishop  was 
obliged  to  travel  over  the  mountains  and 
deserts  on  horseback  or  in  lumbering 
stages ;  these  failing,  he  could  walk.  We 
can  imagine  him  at  the  close  of  many  a 
day,  covered  with  dust  and  alkali,  arriv- 
ing on  the  stage  at  a  mining  camp.  We 
can  see  him,  a  sturdy  figure  of  a  man, 
going  from  cabin  to  cabin,  from  saloon 
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to  saloon,  bidding  the  folk  come  to  hear 
his  Gospel  message  in  the  evening.  Then 
at  night  we  can  see  him  again  in  a  rough 
dance  hall  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace. 
They  were  a  rough  people  in  the  North- 
west fifty  years  ago.  It  was  distinctively 
a  man's  country,  as  some  of  it  is  to-day. 
There  were  hundreds  of  places,  all  of 
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them  small  and  some  of  them  riotous, 
where  Bishop  Talbot  had  to  deliver  his 
message.  It  took  him  two  years  and 
seven  months  to  get  as  far  as  Nevada. 

In  September,  1863,  he  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia Gity,  then  in  the  midst  of  its  great 
gold  excitement;  30,000  people  were 
there.  It  would  seem  that  the  mad 
scramble  for  gold  would  cloud  every 
other  human  interest ;  but  it  was  not  en- 
tirely  so.  Bishop  Talbot  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  Rev.  Franklin  S.  Rising, 
of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  who  had  been 
sent  as  missionary  to  Nevada  by  the 
American  Church  Missionary  Society. 
It  took  Mr.  Rising  forty-nine  days  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Virginia  City,  sailing 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He 
held  his  first  service  in  the  United  States 
District  Court-room,  where  he  adminis- 
tered the  Holy  Communion  to  fourteen 
communicants.  He  then  organized  a  j 
vestry,  and  they  at  once  assumed  his  i 
support,  returning  his  stipend  of  $150  to  \ 
the  society.  In  four  months  a  $30,000 
church  was  begun,  and  by  Christmas 
time  it  was  finished  without  debt.  Thus 
when  Bishop  Talbot  arrived  he  found  a 
rector  and  a  goodly  church  awaiting  him. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  bishop  i 
consecrated  the  church,  and  on  the  18th 
he  administered  the  rite  of  confirmation  i 
to  thirteen  persons  in  the  church,  and  in  | 
private  to  one  who  was  ill.    Then  he 
left  Virginia  City,  never  to  return.  He 
became  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  Indiana 
in  1867.  I 
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III. 

By  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rising  had 
left  Virginia  City  because  of  ill  health, 
and  the  vestry  called  a  young  priest  from 
jiNew  Jersey  who  was  destined  to  do  a 
[unique  work  in  the  American  Church. 
|Ozi  William  Whitaker  was  a  frail-look- 
jng  man,  but  his  looks  belied  him.  No 
iman  who  ever  lived  in  Nevada  has  left 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  iState. 
[Even  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-five 
■years,  you  may  find  the  picture  of  this 
I  gentle,  godly  man  here  and  there 
[throughout  the  State.  Only  yesterday 
I  afternoon  I  saw  it  in  a  home  in  Reno, 
Never  was  there  a  more  patient  face,  nor 
a  more  kindly.  There  is  strength  in  it, 
'too  —  wonderful  strength;  but  the 
patience  and  kindliness  are  so  evident 
that  one  does  not  see  the  mark  of  power 
at  first.  When  found  it  gives  a  tone  of 
I  dignity  and  even  beauty  to  every  line. 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  as- 
sumed the  rectorship  in  Virginia  City, 
Mr.  Whitaker  was  consecrated  Mission- 
ary Bishop  of  Nevada  and  Arizona  in 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York.  Later 
on  he  was  relieved  of  Arizona.  For 
seventeen  years  he  labored  here  as  Bish- 
I  op  of  Nevada,  and  left  an  impression  of 
!  his  personality  that  has  lasted  amazingly. 
I    In  1887  this  self-denying  servant  of 
i  Christ  reluctantly  accepted  a  call  to  be- 
1  come  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  great  Dio- 
I  case  of  Pennsylvania.    I  say  reluctant- 
kiy.    There  had  been  mining  reverses. 


OP  NEVADA 

The  population  of  Nevada  had  at  that 
time  dwindled  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  the 
interests  of  the  Church  could  best  be 
conserved  by  placing  the  work  under  the 
Bishop  of  Utah,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
It  was  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Church  that  Bishop  Whitaker  resigned 
Nevada,  against  his  desire,  and  eventual- 
ly became  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

Three  years  ago  I  sat  with  him  in  his 
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study  in  Philadelphia.  He  spoke  of  his 
apprehension  in  entering  upon  the  work 
in  Pennsylvania.  "I  had  the  greatest 
fear,"  he  said,  "in  appearing  before  large 
congregations  in  the  city  churches.  I 
had  become  accustomed  to  small  gather- 
ings in  mining  camps  on  the  desert.  In 
those  days  we  missionary  bishops  never 
went  to  the  East  to  tell  of  our  work.  I 
had  been  away  from  the  East  for  many 
years,  and  had  grown  out  of  touch  with 
it." 

"I  think  I  can  understand  your  feel- 
ings, bishop,"  I  said. 

"No,  you  can't,"  he  replied,  and  his 
voice  rang  out  with  a  vigor  that  aston 
ished  me. 

"I  remember,"  he  went  on,  "one  church 
in  my  diocese  particularly.  On  the  first 
Sunday  I  was  to  preach  there  the  ser- 
vice had  proceeded  to  the  hymn  just  be- 
fore the  sermon.  On  the  side  of  the 
chancel,  a  door  was  open  leading  to  the 
vestry  room.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
vestry  room  a  second  door  was  open,  dis- 
closing a  view  of  lawn  and  shrubbery." 
"Bishop,"  he  said,  and  he  placed  his 
hand  on  my  knee,  and  looked  at  me  with 
all  but  sightless  eyes — "Bishop^  I  had  a 
good  mind  to  cut  and  run  for  it." 


A  PIUTE  HUT 


ON  THE  STEPS  OF  THE  CHURCH  THAT 

WAS  BURNED 
Miss  Taylor  is  seated  on  the  right  with  a 
child  on  her  knee 

IV. 

A  hundred  Piutes  were  watching  a 
conflagration.  Some  of  the  women  had 
babies  on  their  backs.  It  was  a  helpless 
looking  crowd.  Perhaps  they  saw, 
framed  in  the  fire,  the  face  of  a  woman. 
Indians  rarely  forget  a  face.  It  was  at 
Christmas-tide,  too,  and  Christmas-tide 
always  brings  memories.  The  woman 
whose  face  they  remembered  had  left 
them  two  years  before.  She  had  gone 
to  her  long  home.  She  had  been  friend, 
counsellor  and  servant  to  these  bronze- 
faced  children  of  the  desert  for  fifteen 
years.  She  knew  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  reservation;  and  they  knew 
her  and  loved  her.  Every  day  when  they 
passed  the  small  frame  church  and  the 
cheap  little  house  in  which  she  had 
lived  they  must  have  remembered  her. 
-  When  her  name  is  spoken  to-day  the  In- 
dian women  are  silent,  and  look  far  off 
in  the  distance  wistfully.  They  still  feel 
the  touch  of  her  hand. 

You  can  see,  chen,  that  they  must  have 
remembered  her  this  last  Christmas- 
tide  as  they  watched  the  church  and  the 
house — her  house — yielding  to  the  flames. 
Yet  they  had  not  much  to  say;  Indians 
are  silent  people.  A  few  said,  "God's 
house  gone";  but  that  was  all. 

Fifteen  years  of  life  on  the  desert, 
serving  a  lowly  people,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Would  you  do  it?  Marian  Tay- 
lor is  at  rest;  but  her  work  lives. 
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What  called  her  to  those  fifteen  years 
of  sacrifice? 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  a  great 
missionary  bishop  saw  in  a  vision  a  man 
of  Macedonia.  The  man  stood  and  be- 
sought him,  saying,  "Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us."  The  bishop 
heard  no  voice,  for  no  man  of  Macedonia 
ireally  called.  He  did  not  call  the  mis- 
sionary bishop,  probably  because  he  did 
not  want  him.  Men  of  Macedonia  usual- 
ly wish  to  be  let  alone;  they  desire  no 
interference  from  outsiders.    The  bishop 


certainly  knew  all  this,  because,  as 
the  record  plainly  says,  he  concluded 
that  God  had  called  him;  and  so  he 
went. 

To  some  men  it  is  given  to  heed  the 
call  of  water;  but  they  may  refuse  it. 
To  others  it  is  given  to  heed  the  call  of 
gold;  but  they  also  may  refuse  it.  Those 
were  not  the  calls  that  came  to  Talbot, 
Whitaker  and  Marian  Taylor.  It  was 
God  who  called  them,  and  they  could  not 
refuse. 

That  is  how  the  desert  calls. 


A  VIBV^  ON  THE  PYRAMID  LAKE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 


An  Oregon   missionary   voices   the   opinion  of 
those  best  informed  in  saying : 

THERE  is  strong  need  of  making  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  Christianize 
our  western  country  in  these  next  few 
years.  Colonists  are  coming  out  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers.  Eailroads 
and  irrigation  projects  will  soon  make  it 
a  very  different  land  from  what  it  is  at 
present.  But  it  threatens  to  be  a  prac- 
tically godless  land.    This  great  North- 


west is  going  some  day  to  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  politics  and  government 
of  our  whole  country — more  than  that, 
if,  as  many  tell  us,  the  Pacific  is  to  be 
the  future  place  of  power,  if  our  country 
is  to  come  into  close  relations  with  the 
awakening  peoples  of  the  Orient,  is  it 
not  of  vital  importance,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  influence  upon 
those  nations,  that  it  should  be  a  Chris- 
tian country?  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  it  is. 


TWO  MUSHERS  AND  AN  ORDINATION 


By  Eustace  P.  Ziegler 


T 


Rev.  W.  H.  Ziegler 


WO  mushers 
are  travel- 
1 i  n  g  the 
V  a  1  d  e  z  - 
Fairbanks  trail ;  one 
in    the    lead    is  on 
snowshoes,  making-  a 
way  for  the  six  dogs 
and      the  heavily- 
loaded    Yukon  sled 
which    careens  from 
side    to    side.  The 
buckskin  bindings 
creak,  and  the  pant- 
ing  of  the    dogs  is 
broken  occasionally  by  "Mush  on!"  or 
by  some  stronger  ejaculation  from  the 
man  in  the  rear. 

"I  say,  'Two-step,'  how  long  w^e  got?" 
"We're  doin'  fine;  we'll  hit  Valdez  at 
9:30;  then  you  can  get  your  eyes  fixed 
up  and  report.  This  ^subpeany'  says  ten 
o'clock  Friday  morning.  Eleven  days 
ain't  bad  for  the  trip." 

We  will  follow  these  two  fur-clad  men 
into  town.  They  halt  in  front  of  the 
court-house  and  one  goes  in,  where  a  lit- 
tle more  time  is  given  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  condition,  to  return  the  next 
day  and  answer  the  subpoena. 

"I  say,  'Two-step,'  Bishop  Eowe's  in 
town;  he's  agoin'  to  ordain  that  young 
feller  we  seen  buryin'  'Shelly'  the  last 
time  we  hit  this  here  camp.  He's  agoin' 
to  give  him  papers  as  a  first-class  sky- 
pilot  plyin'  in  Alaska.  The  kid's  from 
*Nee-York,'  but  he's  on  the  square.  His 
brother  has  the  Red  Dragon  at  'Cordovy.' 
Let's  go  around  to  Eagle  Hall  and  see 
the  big  'pot-latch'  pulled  olf.  I'd  like  to 
see  the  bishop  too." 

So  after  having  spent  a  while  on  a 
high  stool,  disposing  of  some  ham  and 
eggs,  they  made  their  way  to  Eagle 
Hall.    The  place  was  crowded,  more  than 
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two  hundred  people  being  present.  The 
platform  was  beautifully  decorated  so  as 
to  resemble  the  chancel  of  a  church. 
Some  real  and  some  artificial  flowers 
added  glory  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  rear  sat  our  two  friends, 
nodding  to  acquaintances  of  the  trail  and 
town, 

"I  say,  'Two-step,'  that  young  feller 
is  the  fourth  son  of  his  father  to  go  in 
for  sky-piloting.  Their  old  man  ran  a 
Church  school  back  in  Michigan.  Young 
Marshall,  at  the  hardware  store,  used  to 
get  'tanned'  by  him  occasionally.  Funny, 
eh!  The  first  time  I  heard  the  kid 
preach  he  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  of  Jimmy  the  Goat's  place  at 
Chitina.  Jimmy  turned  the  place  into  a 
church  for  the  time  bein',  and  the  kid 
says,  sort  o'  like  this:  'St.  Paul  says/ 
then  he  hesitates;  'St.  Paul  says,'  then 
he  stumbles  again.  The  third  time  he 
mushes  right  through  and  says  real 
loud:  'Well,  I  forget  what  St.  Paul  says, 
but  anyway,' — and  he  goes  on  for  a  hair- 
raisin'  sarmin.  It  was  good,  and  the 
kid  is  thar  at  preachin';  his  doctrine  is 
good  enough  for  mine." 

The  ordination  service  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  a  fine  choir  of  eight 
rendering  the  music.  The  bishop 
preached  with  his  usual  power,  direct 
and  vital  words,  inspiring,  as  always,  to 
his  companions  of  the  trail.  The  bishop 
needs  no  inti  eduction  to  anyone  in 
Alaska;  they  all  know  him.  As  he 
passed  down  the  hall  after  taking  off  his 
vestments,  the  first  man  to  greet  him 
with  the  words,  "Hullo,  partner!"  was 
our  friend  "Two-step."  The  last  time 
they  had  met  they  were  driving  dogs 
in  opposite  directions  through  the 
white  wilderness,  but  each  knew  the 
other  as  a  real  man,  resourceful  and 
courageous. 


A  VITAL  NEED 


HOW  to  obtain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  con- 
fronting the  Church's  repre- 
Bntatives  in  the  mission  fields  abroad. 
It  may  seem  like  a  very  petty  detail 
ompared  with  the  greatness  of  the 
ause  that  calls  our  friends  to  the  front. 
)Ut  it  is  a  vital  matter,  and  until  the 
uestion  is  satisfactorily  answered  the 
lissionary  is  always  in  danger.  True, 
e  takes  the  precaution  of  drinking  only 
.ich  water  as  has  been  boiled.  Practi- 
ally  every  station  faces  this  difficulty, 
t  has  just  become  acute  in  Wusih  and 
oochow,  two  of  the  most  important 
:ations  in  the  District  of  Shanghai, 
iishop  Graves  writes: 
"There  is  another  case  of  typhoid  at 
/"usih.  As  you  know,  the  water  supply 
)r  the  Wusih  compound  is  drawn  from 
18  canal  that  surrounds  the  city  and 
artly  from  the  well  on  the  place,  which 
'r.  Lee  has  just  condemned  as  unsani- 
iry.  Soochow  is  quite  as  bad.  The 
ily  safe  water  that  they  get  is  what 
ley  collect  in  jars  when  it  rains.  For 
•me  time  the  people  at  Soochow  and 
^usih  have  been  agitating  the  question 
■  artesian  w.ells." 

:  This  plan  seems  to  be  entirely  prac- 
cal.  A  number  of  such  wells  are  in 
)eration  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wusih 
id  Soochow.    The  bishop  has  gone  into 


the  matter  thoroughly  with  some  local 
engineers  and  finds  that  a  well  can  be 
driven  and  equipped  for  $950.  He  asks 
that  he  may  be  authorized  to  begin  work 
at  once  in  both  places.  This  involves  a 
total  expenditure  of  $1,900.  Bishop 
Graves  says: 

"I  consider  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  things  for  us  to  do  for  the 
health  of  our  missionaries.  In  Shang- 
hai, as  you  know,  we  are  able  to  use  the 
supply  of  the  Shanghai  Water  Works, 
and  since  we  have  been  able  to  do  this 
there  has  been  less  sickness  in  the 
schools  and  amongst  the  missionaries  at 
Jessfield.  The  Board  could  hardly  make 
an  insurance  which  would  pay  better 
than  to  put  down  these  two  wells." 

Unfortunately,  the  Board  of  Missions 
has  no  funds  which  it  can  appropriate 
for  the  driving  of  artesian  wells,  vital 
as  they  may  be  for  the  health  of  the 
mission  staff.  The  only  thing  it  can 
do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  people  of  the 
Church  and  ask  them  to  send  to  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  such  gifts  as  each 
may  desire  to  make,  in  order  that  our 
missionaries  may  be  safeguarded  from 
the  constant  danger  of  serious  illness 
through  the  use  of  impure  water.  Gifts 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  George  Gordon 
King,  Treasurer,  marked  "Special  for 
artesian  well  fund." 


THE  LATEST  ARRIVALS  AT  EPIPHANY 
HALL,  CUTTINGTON,  AFRICA 


T 


HE  institution  quartered  in 
Epiphany  Hall,  Cuttington, 
continues  to  do  a  good  work 

ii  and   is   gaining   a  widespread 

imputation.  The  public  examinations, 
jild  semi-annually,  reflect  credit  on  the 
orkers  there.  The  appropriation  for 
i  maintenance  provides  for  seventy-six 
•ys;  but  there  has  been  such  a  rush  of 
j|)plicants  for  admission  that  the  num- 
|r  has  been  increased  more  than  fifty 


per  cent,  and  still  they  continue  to  come 
— ^both  natives  and  Americo-Liberians. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  Cape  Palmas 
four  promising-looking  native  boys  went 
there  all  the  way  from  Piccaninycess, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Palmas 
(coastwise),  and  presented  themselves 
to  me  in  Harper,  saying  they  had  heard 
of  the  big  school  and  desired  to  go  there 
— that  another  of  their  comrades  would 
come  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  fol- 
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The  China  Famine 


lowing  week.  They  are  just  the  age 
when  the  inducement  to  go  down  the 
coast  to  earn  money  is  strong;  in  fact, 
they  had  already  made  several  trips;  but 
instead  of  going  again  they  have  decided 
"to  learn  book."    I  did  not  have  the 


MANY  Church  people  have  sent 
their  gifts  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine  sufferers  in  China  to 
the  Board  of  Missions,  and 
have  thus  given  the  Board  the  privilege 
of  forwarding  remittances  to  Bishop 
Graves  as  chairman  of  the  Central  China 
Famine  Relief  Committee.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Missions,  says: 

"We  have  from  time  to  time  received 
notice  through  our  treasurer  of  your 
frequent  and  very  liberal  remittances  for 
the  work  of  famine  relief.  On  behalf 
of  the  committee  I  wish  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  your  help  and  co- 
operation. Will  you  kindly  express  our 
very  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  have 
helped  in  the  work  of  raising  funds,  and 
to  all  who  have  contributed. 

"There  are  now  over  80,000  sufferers 
at  work  on  ditches  and  dykes  who,  with 
their  families  and  those  who  are  receiv- 


heart  to  turn  such  applicants  off,  and  sc 
wrote  to  the  principal  to  admit  them 
under  a  special  arrangement.  Beforej 
leaving,  the  accompanying  photograpii 
of  them  was  taken  by  my  son. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  missioL 
has  such  a  desire  for  book-learning  been 
manifested,  both  among  native  boys  and 
Americo-Liberians.  The  125  boys  at 
Cuttington  are  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  two  classes;  for  it  is  a 
settled  policy  with  us  to  give  both  equal 
advantages  in  school  and  Church  work, 
The  number  could  be  greatly  increased 
in  a  short  time  if  the  needed  facilities 
to  care  for  them  were  provided.  We 
should  be  in  a  position  to  admit  every' 
applicant,  especially  those  from  heathen- 
ism. Then,  too,  the  boys  should  be 
taught  trades  as  well  as  books.  Fundsl 
provided  for  this  purpose  would  accom- 
plish great  good  in  this  missionary 
district. — Bishop  Ferguson.  I 


i 

ing  free  relief,  make  a  total  of  400,00 
persons  who  are  being  fed.  Over  sixt 
missionaries  are  giving  their  full  tim 
to  the  supervision  of  this  work. 

"There  are  still  over  a  million  peopl 
whom  the  committee  has  been  unable 
reach,  and  who  ought  to  be  helped.  I 
is  impossible  to  get  accurate  figures,  bu 
it  is  probable  that  the  daily  loss  of  lif 
is  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  lo 
of  the  Titanic. 

"We  have  been  making  every  effo 
to  induce  the  Chinese  Government  t 
take  immediate  action  on  a  large  seal 
and  but  for  the  complications  caus" 
by  the  Belgian  loan,  a  famine  loan  o 
$1,000,000  would  have  been  available 
month  ago.  We  have  every  hope  tha 
this  money  will  yet  be  forthcoming,  an 
it  may  be  of  very  great  use  in  followi 
up  the  work  which  we  have  begun." 

To  April  23d  the  committee  had 
ceived  from  all  sources  $303,000. 


THE  CHINA  FAMINE 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  BISHOP  GRAVES 


I  THE  NEW  BISHOP  OF  WUHU: 

HIS  PAST  SUCCESSES  AND  FUTURE  RESPONSIBILITIES 


THE  Eight  Rev.  D.  T.  Hunting- 
ton belongs  to  old  Connecti- 
cut   families,    and    spent  his 
early  years  in  Hartford.  He 
LS  a  graduate    of    the  Hartford  High 
School  and  of  Yale  College,  and  it  was 
i\rhile    pursuing    his    studies    in  New 
iHaven  that  he  decided  to  devote  his  life 
!'o  missionary  work  in  China.    He  was 
T-raduated  at    the    Berkeley  Divinity- 
school  in  1895,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
iiaconate  by  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
Qecticut.    A  few  weeks  later  he  sailed 
For  China.    Mr.  Huntington  was  placed 
!jy  Bishop  Graves — at  that  time  the  sole 
bishop    of    our    American    Church  in 
China — at  Hankow,  600  miles  from  the 
3oast.    There  he  learned  the  language 
and  engaged  in  the  various  activities 
3f  the  mission.    After  about  five  years 
he  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
at  Ichang,  400  miles  further   up  the 
'river,  and  1,000  miles  from  the  coast. 
jAt  this  important  frontier  station,  Mr. 
iHuntington  served  the  Church  for  eleven 
I  years  and  built  up  a  remarkable  work. 
jHe  found  at  Ichang  a  missionary  resi- 
dence, a  church,  a  small  school  for  boys. 
He  leaves  there  a  large  school  for  boys, 
[with  thirty  boarders  and    seventy  day 
scholars;   a    girls'    school   with  thirty 
-pupils;  the  unique  Trades  School  for  des- 
titute boys,  and  a  large  industrial  lace 
and  embroidery   work   employing  over 
150  women,  founded  by  his  aunt,  Miss 
[M.  C.  Huntington,  for   seven   years  a 
ivaluable  volunteer  worker  in  Ichang.  In 
I  addition    to     these     institutions,  Mr. 
i  Huntington  carried  on  for  several  years 
a  normal  school,  which  was  later  moved 
j  to  Hankow.    He  also  held  weekly  ser- 
!  vices  on  the  British  gunboat  stationed 
at  Ichang.    During  his  administration 
Hhe  missionary  compound  was  enlarged 
fand  a  new  compound,  made  necessary 
by   the    rapidly    growing  work  of  the 
j  Trades  School,  was  acquired. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  D.  T.  HUNTINGTON 


Working  much  of  the  time  almost 
single-handed,  and  with  the  care  of  these 
various  institutions,  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Huntington  to  do  much  evan- 
gelistic work  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, although  such  work  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  him  and  he  saw  the  need  of  it. 
Some  of  this,  however,  he  accomplished. 
In  The  Spirit  of  Missions  for  April, 
1911,  will  be  found  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  long  journey  made  to 
Szechuen.  On  this  trip  he  walked  340 
miles  and  travelled  by  boat  200  miles. 
He  found  the  country  densely  populated 
and  in  great  need  of  Christian  work. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  work  is  the  Trades  School 
which  he  founded  in  1907  for  homeless 
and  suffering  children,  who  but  for  his 
care  would  have  perished  from  neglect 
and  starvation  on  the  streets  of  Ichang. 
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It  is  not  the  fault  of  these  street  chil- 
dren that  they  are  beggars.  Some  are 
orphans  of  the  city,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  come  down  the  Yangtse 
from  Szechuen.  The  boys  are  picked  up 
by  junk  masters  to  help  bring  the  Chi- 
nese junks  down  the  river  through  the 
gorges,  for  small  pay;  but  on  the  return 
trip  the  work  is  too  hard  for  boys,  so  the 
junk  master  tells  them  he  has  no  fur- 
ther use  for  them  and  they  are  merci- 
lessly cast  adrift  in  Ichang,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  home,  absolutely  without 
friends,  and  have  no  resource  but  to 
beg. 

The  buildings  of  this  school,  all  of 
them  new,  are   situated    on  a  six-acre 
compound  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  other  buildings  of  the  Ichang  mis- 
sion.   There  are  150  boys  now  in  the 
school,  divided  into  families,  twenty  or 
thirty  living  together  in  each  of  the 
five  cottages  built  for  this  purpose,  each 
cottage  being-  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  Chinaman.    Near  by  is  the 
house  where  Mr.  Huntington  lived,  now 
occupied  by  his  successor,  and  here  he 
had  living  with  him  some  of  the  older 
boys  who  had  shown  special  abilities. 
These  he  was  hoping,  through  this  close 
and  constant  association,  to  train  for 
future  work  as  evangelists.     Next  to 
this  is  the  schoolhouse  and  refectory, 
and  not  far  away  the  infirmary.    A  long 
one-story  building  contains   the  work- 
shops where  the  boys   are   taught  the 
various  trades  which  will  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  to  live  honest, 
self-respecting  lives.     They  are  taught 
carpentry,       brass-work,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  barbering  and  gardening.  The  j 
boys  make   all  their  own   clothes  and 
shoes,  raise  vegetables    for    their  own 
food,  and  keep  pigs.    They  are  also  in 
school  for  three  hours  every  day,  tak- 
ing a  course  of  study  in  Chinese,  arith- 
metic and  the  Bible.    Their  manner  of 
living  is  genuinely  Chinese,  and  suited 
to  their  class,  so  that  on  leaving  to  pur- 
sue their  various  trades  they  will  still 
be  accustomed  to  the  simplicity  of  Chi- 
nese artisan  life.  ! 
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i  It  must  have  been  a  severe  wrench  to 
Ifr.  Huntington  to  leave  this  work  to 
'hich  he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
outh  and  strength,  and  to  which  in- 
deed he  has  given  all  he  had  to  give; 
nd  on  the  other  hand  these  young  Chi- 
Sese  whom  he  has  rescued  from  suffer- 
ig  and  death,  and  whose  loyalty  and 
ffection  he  has  won,  will  deeply  feel  the 
j)ss  of  their  beloved  master.  Happily 
or  them,  one  who  has  for  years  been 
iterested  in  this  work  has  taken  it  up. 
'he  Kev.  E.  E.  Wood,  a  missionary  in 
ilhina  since  1898,  has  been  transferred 
y  Bishop  Roots  from  the  Wuchang  sta- 
ion  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Trades 
ichool. 

Mr.  Huntington's   devotion  and  en- 


THE  programme  of  lectures  to  be 
given    at    the   fourth  annual 
Conference  for  Church  Work 
1  has  just  been   issued  by  the 

pairman,  the  Rev.  Max  Kellner,  d.d., 
pd  its  make-up  emphasizes  once  more 
jie  three-fold  object  the  Conference  has 


ergy,  combined  with  sound  judgment 
and  executive  ability,  have  placed  the 
work  at  Ichang  on  such  a  foundation 
as  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
encouragement  to  his  successors. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Wuhu,  which  has 
now  become  Bishop  Huntington's 
charge,  comprises  the  Province  of  An- 
king  and  that  part  of  Kiangsi  lying 
north  of  north  latitude  28.  The  district 
has  but  few  workers  and  few  buildings 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  population, 
great  numbers  of  whom  at  the  present 
time  are  starving  as  the  result  of  flood 
and  famine.  It  is  no  light  burden 
which  the  bishop  has  taken  up.  May  the 
Church  in  America,  which  lays  it  upon 
him,  strengthen  his  hands! 


in  view:  To  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of 
those  who  attend;  to  instruct  them  into 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
Church's  teaching;  and  to  equip  them 
as  far  as  may  be  for  the  Church's  work 
at  home  and  abroad.  That  the  object 
and  the  work  of  the  Conference  have 
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been  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
who  have  attended  the  sessions — from 
fifty  in  1909  to  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  1911. 

The  Conference  this  year,  as  in  the 
past,  is  to  be  held  at  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School,  Cambridge,  July  6th- 
22d.  This  location,  because  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  seminary  buildings,  the  de- 
lightful proximity  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, historic  sites  and  the  attractive 
facilities  for  recreation,  has  proved  a 
boon  to  the  sessions  of  past  years.  Four 
hours  of  each  morning  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  lectures  and  study  classes,  of 
which,  however,  each  student  may  elect 
only  three.  The  early  afternoons  will 
be  left  open  for  tennis  on  the  Jarvis 
Field  courts,  for  boating  on  the  Charles 
River,  and  for  sight-seeing.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  William  B.  Davis,  the 
instructor  in  church  music  at  the  Berke- 
ley Divinity-school,  will  give  recitals 
and  illustrated  talks  on  "The  Hymns  of 
the  Church"  in  the  school  chapel.  In  the 
evenings  conferences  and  lectures  on 
missionary  and  social  subjects  will  be 
held  in  the  new  library  hall.  Among  these 
lecturers  will  be  the  Right  Rev.  Philip 
M.  Rhinelander,  d.d..  Professor  W.  S. 
Urban,  of  Trinity  College,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  W.  Moulton,  Miss  Yida  D. 
Scudder,  the  Rev.  Stuart  L.  Tyson  and 
others. 

The  morning  hours  will  be  filled  com- 
pletely with  courses  of  instruction. 
During  the  first  hour  of  the  first  week 
the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Blodgett,  adjunct 
professor  of  the  literature  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  will  give 
a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "Jeremiah: 
the  Man  and  His  Message."  During  the 
corresponding  hour  of  the  second  week 
the  Rev.  Stuart  L.  Tyson,  of  the  New 
Testament  department  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  will  lecture  on  "Studies 
in  St.  John's  Gospel."  The  second 
morning  hour  of  each  week  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  missionary  study  of  Japan, 
the  subject  upon  which  the  Board  of 
Missions  desires  to  concentrate  interest 


during  the  winter  of  1912-13.  The 
various  classes  were  arranged  in  con- 
sultation with  the  missionary  secre- 
taries and  will  be  conducted  by  ex- 
perienced teachers  suggested  by  them. 
The  third  hour  of  the  first  week  will  be 
filled  by  Dean  Hart,  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity-school,  who  will  speak  on  "The 
Great  Councils";  and  the  corresponding 
hour  of  the  second  week  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  R.  Gummey,  d.d.,  of  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  who  will  speak  on  "Prim- 
itive Worship  and  the  Prayer  Book." 
The  fourth  hour  of  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  classes  in  Sunday-school 
work  and  to  classes  on  Social  Ethics. 
These  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Department  of  New 
England,  Deaconess  Goodwin,  of  the 
Church  Missions  House,  Mrs.  A.  V.  G. 
Allen,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Coleman,  the  Rev.  E. 
P.  Kreitler,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Page,  and 
others. 

The  devotional  life  of  the  Conference 
will  this  year  be  in  charge  of  two  pas- 
tors, who  will  in  turn  be  in  residence 
and  will  keep  office  hours  in  the  Bennett 
Memorial  Room,  where  they  may  be 
found  by  any  member  of  the  Conference 
seeking  spiritual  advice  and  guidance. 
The  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere,  d.d,, 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  will  be  the 
pastor  during  the  first  week,  and  the 
Rev.  Frederick  H.  Sill,  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  during  the  second  week. 
The  day  will  open  with  morning  prayer 
in  the  chapel  at  seven  o'clock,  followed 
by  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. There  will  be  noonday  inter- 
cessions, and  a  sunset  service  with  an 
address  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  chestnut  "that  shades  the  western 
window,  Chapel  of  St.  John." 

The  members  of  the  Conference  will 
board  in  the  refectory  of  the  school. 
The  men  registrants  will  room  in  Law- 
rence Hall,  the  women  in  lodgings.  As 
registrations  have  already  begun,  early 
application  on  the  part  of  those  desir- 
ing to  attend  is  urged.  For  informa- 
tion apply  to  Miss  Houghton,  58  Garden 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  VARIETY  OF  CUBAN  CONVEYANCES 

PALM  SUNDAY  AT  BACURANAO 

By  Archdeacon  Steel 


! AUTOMOBILES   constantly  pass 
the  door  of  the  little  wooden 
chapel  at  Bacuranao,  filling  it 
with  clouds  of  dust  and  the 
odor  of  burning  gasoline,  which  is  not 
ias  that  of  incense.    But  the  priest  in 
charge  of  this  mission  does  not  yet  ride 
in  an  auto  when  he  goes  to  Bacuranao. 
He  must  make  the  trips  in  the  same  old 
way  as  of  yore — trolley,  ferry;  trolley, 
\guagua;  it  is  almost  a  jingle  is  it  not? 
i  Well,  the  trolley  bells  do  jangle,  and  the 
sleigh  bells  jingle  to  the  rapid  trot  of  the 
mules    along    the    hard    stone  roads, 
urged    on     by     the    shouts     of  the 
guagero     (driver) :     "Arre !     Camina ! 
Anda !     U-u-u-gh !     A-a-a-ah !"  These 
shouts  are  accompanied  and  punctuated 
'  by  the  "Crack,  crack"  of  the  whip  of 
j  the  driver,  as  the  lash  circles  and  sings 
i  in  serpentine  coils  about  head  and  ear, 
I  and  rump  and  flank,  and  stings  as  it 
sings. 

I  Look  about  you  at  your  fellow-passen- 
1  gers:  "10  asientos"  (ten  seats)  is  the 
I  legend  you  read  on  the  guagua  sign,  but 


count  the  people!  Thirty-two,  as  I  live, 
and  thirty- two  varieties  also !  They 
shade  all  the  way  from  the  blackest  of 
the  black  to  the  delicate  white  of  the 
American  senora  who  is  passing  through 
to  her  finca  just  beyond  the  pueblo. 

Going,  the  guagua,  which  is  a  country 
omnibus,  is  laden  with  town  stores; 
bottles  of  oil,  which  largely  takes  the 
place  here  of  lard  in  cooking;  bundles  of 
dry  goods;  sticky  pastries  from  the 
dulce  shops;  peddlers'  packs;  great 
strands  of  shoes  tied  by  their  strings 
and  suspended  from  the  shoulders; 
groceries  of  various  sorts,  and  fighting 
cocks  by  the  dozen;  fighting  cocks  tied 
by  one  leg,  and  held  in  the  hand;  others 
in  thin  muslin  bags,  wriggling  about  and 
crowing  from  time  to  time;  still  others 
wrapped  in  palm  leaves  and  tied  with 
thongs  of  palm,  their  heads  alone  being 
free.  They  seem  to  be  very  resigned,  if 
not  content.  They  have  been  treated 
thus  so  frequently  that  I  suppose  they 
have  learned  to  meet  the  situation 
philosophically. 
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Jingle,  jingle,  go  the  bells;  click,  trees.  Just  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  its 
clack  the  hoofs  of  the  little  mules,  ac-  little  wooden  cross  over  the  door,  and  its 
companied  by  the  incessant  urging  paper  roof,  stands  the  chapel  in  which 
shouts  and  groans  and  grunts  of  the  the  Sunday-school  has  its  sessions  every 
guagero,  and  the  singing  staccato  of  the     Sunday  afternoon. 

whip-lashes — lashes,  for  there  are  two  of  See  the  groups  of  children  awaiting 
them,  a  shorter  one  for  the  nearer  team,  the  arrival  of  the  priest- in-charge;  see 
and  a  longer  one  for  the  leader.  how  their  little  hands  wave  him  a  wel- 

The  long,  solemn  rows  of  Spanish  come  as  the  guagua  stops  at  the  gate; 
bayonets  lift  their  snowy  plumes  into  and  listen  to  their  greetings,  "Gomo 
the  dazzling  sunlight;  the  tall,  scrawny  estd,  Padre f  "Bienvenido  Padre" — 
stalks  of  the  century  plants  form  green  "How  are  you,  Father?"  "Welcome, 
silhouettes  against  the  purple  horizon  Father." 

and  the  distant  hills;  the  sparse  groves  The  gate  is  unlocked,  the  Father 
of  royal  palms  wave  their  twelve  green  enters,  and  going  into  the  chapel,  closes 
fronds  high  above  their  clean  and  shape-  the  door.  Then  he  removes  his  coat, 
ly  stems;  the  arroyo  jungle  rings  with  and  opening  the  windows  proceeds  to 
the  music  of  many-colored  birds;  great  sweep  the  floor.  Then  he  arranges  the 
ox-carts  are  lumbering  citywards,  laden  books,  and  the  papers,  and  the  tickets, 
with  the  products  of  the  country;  the  and  the  roll  book,  and  takes  out  his  silver 
X^erspiring,  sweltering  mass  of  suffering  flute,  which  has  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
humanity  shuts  its  eyes  and  holds  to  its  an  organ,  since  that  instrument  is  out 
mouth  its  handkerchief, — if  it  has  one, —  of  repair,  and  besides,  there  is  no  one  to 
as  the  automobiles  roar  past,  scattering     play  it. 

clouds  of  alkaline  dust  which  stings  and  Going  outside  the  Padre  summons  the 
irritates  and  bums  as  it  falls.  boys  with  a  gesture,  and  they  come,  one 

Fortunately  the  time  of  this  trip  is  of  them  bringing  a  machete,  a  short 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  we  broad-sword  or  long  knife,  which  is  the 
may  easily  survive  it.  Now  the  little  ins  trument-of- all- work  in  Cuba.  With 
aldea  of  Bacuranao  stretches  its  long  this  potatoes  are  dug,  feuds  are  settled, 
single  street  under  the  shady  roadside    trees  are  trimmed,  oxen  are  goaded,  grass 

and  weeds  are  cut, 
and  with  the  ma- 
chete the  guajira 
goes  forth  to  battle. 

The  boys  go 
about  fifty  feet 
into  the  grove  in 
which  the  chapel 
stands,  to  a  date 
palm,  and  pro- 
ceed to  cut  some  of 
its  great  branches,, 
for  this  is  Palm' 
Sunday.  Presently 
about  twenty  -  five 
of  them,  with 
branches  waving 
like  those  of  the 
children  of  the 
Temple  who  came 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AT  BACURANAO  tO       welcome  the 
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Christ  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday  morn- 
ling,  pass  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees 
I  into  the  chapel,  each  little  fellow  remov- 
'ing  his  hat  on  entering,  and  preserving 
perfect  silence,  as  they  have  been  taught. 

Then  the  service  proceeds,  for  the  girls 
have  followed  the  boys  into  the  chapel, 
all  looking  sweet  and  clean,  dressed  in 
i  snowy  white  with  broad  ribbons  in  their 
hair,  and  much  imitation  lace  on  their 
dresses.    You  would  have  supposed  that 
they  had  come  from  American  homes, 
instead    of    these    palm    shacks  with 
[thatched   roofs   and   dirt  floors.  You 
would  never  believe  that  in  those  same 
(homes  the  sheep  and  chickens  and  dogs, 
jand  even  the  pigs,  are  as  much  at  home 
as  the  people.    Indeed,  you  would  be  as- 
tonished could  you  see  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  most  miserable  of  these  huts 
some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  daintily 
'dressed  senoritas  you  ever  saw. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  service  a  hymn 
!is  sung,  and  I  wish  you  might  hear  it; 
'for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  crashes  you 
licould  ever  imagine.  Everybody  is  mak- 
|ing  a  dreadful  noise;  one  or  two  are 
jsinging,  but  the  rest  are  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  hardly  one  having  the 
tune,  nobody  having  the  right  time; 
I  nothing  but  a  howl  from  beginning  to 
fend!  Yet  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  very 
much,  so  possibly  they  are  praising  God 
"with  a  cheerful  noise." 

Their  offering  is  small,  for  they  are 
a  very  poor  people.  Barely  does  a  boy 
have  a  cent  all  his  own,  so  one  must  not 
I  expect  large  offerings. 

Do  you  see  the  lizards  on  the  walls  of 
I  the  chapel,  running  in  and  out  of  the 
I  wall  pictures,  and  even  on  the  altar  ? 
I  They  are  innocent  little  things,  but  very 
[  startling  to  a  stranger  as  they  dart  from 
I  place  to  place. 

'  Dear  me !  What  is  the  matter  ?  All  the 
j  children  have  run  out  of  the  chapel !  Is 
i  there  a  fire  ?  Or  an  accident  ?  I  see — it  is 
I  a  group  of  masqueraders ;  just  a  lot  of 

young  men  in  costume,  with  a  French 
1  harp  and  a  drum  for  music.    Such  sights 

are  not  unusual,  even  here  in  the  coun- 
[itry,  yet  all  the  children  have  to  run  out 


to  see  them !  Had  they  been  adults 
they  would  probably  have  done  the  same; 
so  simple  are  the  minds  of  these  people. 

Now  th^y  are  all  back  again,  and  we 
can  go  on.  I  think  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  them  tell  what  they 
know  of  Bible  stories.  It  is  very  little, 
and  it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time, 
labor  and  patience  to  teach  it  them;  but 
what  they  know,  they  do  Icnow. 

Now  we  have  to  hurry,  for  the  guagua 
will  be  along  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it 
will  not  wait  for  us.  Here  it  comes  now, 
and  it  is  full  again!  This  time  the 
things  carried  by  the  people  are  differ- 
ent from  those  we  saw  on  the  way  out; 
they  are  the  products  of  the  country, 
fruit,  melons,  chickens  in  great  dangling 
bunches.  A  half-grown  pig  has  just  been 
brought  in  by  a  woman ;  its  four  feet  are 
fastened  together,  and  its  mouth  is  tied, 
so  that  it  cannot  make  a  noise.  She 
carries  it  by  the  legs,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
market  basket,  and  does  not  seem  to 
mind  in  the  least.  Thus  in  rural  sim- 
plicity we  journey  back  from  Bacuranao. 

A 

WRITING  in  the  April  number  of 
The  East  and  the  West,  the  Bev. 
W.  A.  Wickham  discusses  "Bobinson 
Crusoe  and  Missions,"  and,  as  a  practical 
conclusion,  urges  all  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  encourage  boys  to  read 
the  book,  especially  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  its  missionary  teaching.  Henry 
Kingsley  said  that  "Bobinson  Crusoe" 
has  sent  generations  of  English  boys  to 
sea.  "Why,"  asks  Mr.  Wickham,  "should  it 
not  also  send  them  to  the  mission  field?" 
The  quotations  upon  which  Mr.  Wick- 
ham bases  his  conclusions  are  interest- 
ing and  suggestive,  and  go  far  to  sustain 
his  thesis,  even  though  he  himself  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Defoe  had  no  special 
personal  concern  about  missions,  but 
rather  wrote  what  he  felt  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  his  time. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  Kev.  Thomas  Burry,  missionary 
in  charge  of  the  Church's  work  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  District  of  Cuba,  died 
suddenly  on  April  25th.  Mr.  Burry  had 
but  recently  joined  the  Cuban  staff,  but 
had  been  most  successful  in  his  work  of 
ministering  to  the  increasing  number  of 
American  residents.  Six  congregations 
were  under  his  care.  Bishop  Knight 
needs  a  man  quickly  to  fill  the  gap. 

f 

A  deaconess  in  the  domestic  field  writes  : 

PLEASE  find  cheque  for  $100  for 
China.  Just  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiritual 
thankfulness  to  Our  Father,  who  has 
brought  about  such  great  blessings 
there.  I  have  always  felt  great  inter- 
est in  the  Chinese  and  longed  to  go  and 
help  them.  The  March  number  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions,  which  reached  me 
5^esterday,  makes  me  long  to  assist  more 
than  ever. 

f 

BY  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the 
convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Wash- 
ington last  month  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  offered  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
McKim : 

"Whereas,  It  has  recently  transpired 
that  government  schools  for  Indian 
children  have  been  placed  under  the 
teaching  of  priests  and  nuns  wearing 
their  distinctive  religious  garb,  and  that 
besides  the  insignia  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  schoolhouses,  pictures 
have  been  placed  on  the  walls,  depicting 
the  damnation  of  all  save  the  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Washington,  hereby  put  on  record  our 
protest  against  the  use  of  government 
funds  to  support  schools  which  are  in 
reality  no  longer  secular,  but  sectarian." 


A MEMBER  of  the  freshman  class  of 
Boone  University,  Wuchang,  writes  I 
to   President  Jackson :     "I  have  been 
studying  in  Christian  school  for  more 
than  five  years,  and  have  heard  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  so  instructive  and 
righteous.    I  have  long  been  making  up  I 
my  mind  to  be  baptized.    Now  as  my 
home  let  me  have  the  liberty,  I  write  this! 
letter  to  apply  myself  to  be  a  Christian 
not  for  any  other  means,  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  life  and  eternity.    Awaiting  for 
your  favorable  answer." 

f 

ON  May  7th  and  8th  there  were  over  i 
fifty  earthquake  shocks,  some  of  them 
severe,   in   Guadalajara,   Mexico.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  is  sleeping  j 
out  of  doors.    On  May  8th  Bishop  Aves 
saw  many  hundreds  of  people  on  their 
faces   in   the   streets.     The  "Catholic 
Party,"  using  the  term  in  the  political  | 
sense,  was  defeated  in  Guadalajara  on  | 
May  6th,  and  the  statement  is  now  being  | 
circulated  that  the  earthquakes  are  com- 
ing as  divine  retribution. 


OF  the  many  practical  ways  of  help- 
ing to  create  missionary  sentiment  i 
throughout  the  Church,  a  Pennsylvania  ] 
clergyman  has  hit  upon  a  most  interest-  , 
ing  one.    He  is  putting  on  small  slips 
suitable  for  enclosure  in  envelopes,  for 
use  as  markers  in  books  or  for  more; 
general  distribution,  a  series  of  brief 
missionary  poems  and  hymns  not  found  | 
in  any  present  collection.    One  of  these! 
is  Archbishop  Alexander's  stirring  poem 
entitled  "The  Scorn  of  Job."    Its  four 
verses  are  of  a  thought-provoking  char- 
acter.   Copies  can  be  obtained  without 
cost  from  the  Rev.  Alan  Pressley  Wil-; 
son.    No.    217    North    Second    Street,  ^ 
Lykens,  Penn.    Undoubtedly  Mr.  Wilson 
will  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  return  i 
postage.  1 
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3 N  March  17th  Bishop  Graves  con- 
firmed a  class  of  thirteen  at .  St. 
'eter's,  Sinza,  Shanghai,  prepared  and 
resented  by  the  Kev.  K.  C.  Li. 

[)LANS  are  under  way  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Moule, 
ilnglish  bishop  of  Mid- China  for  many 
ears.  Bishop  Moule  reached  China  in 
857  and  remained  in  active  service  for 
iifty  years.  Even  after  his  retirement 
rom  episcopal  duties  in  1907  he  re- 
lained  in  the  field,  doing  such  work  as 
is  advanced  age  would  permit.  A  year 
go  he  finally  returned  to  England  and 
lied  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  the  Bish- 
p  of  Durham.  It  is  probable  the  memor- 
al  will  take  the  form  of  a  new  building 
or  the  girls'  school  at  Hangchow.  The 
jchool  was  started  by  Bishop  Moule, 
nd  two  of  his  daughters  have  given 
heir  lives  to  it.  Bishop  Graves,  of 
ishanghai,  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
nemorial  committee. 

f 

T^HE  second  convocation  of  our 
1  youngest  missionary  district  was 
leld  in  the  pretty  little  town  of 
?ulsa  in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  Be- 
ginning on  Sunday,  April  21st,  with 
he  early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
aunion  in  Trinity  Church,  the  three 


days  of  the  gathering  were  full  of  in- 
terest. Bishop  Lloyd,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  Bishop  Brooke,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Department  Secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  were 
guests  of  the  convocation.  Bishop 
Lloyd  preached  at  morning  service,  and 
with  Mr.  Silver  addressed  an  enthusiastic 
missionary  mass  meeting  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  convocation  proper  began  with 
Bishop  Thurston's  annual  address  on 
Monday,  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
votion in  the  family  circle.  "More  than 
money,"  said  the  bishop,  "we  need  more 
loyal  Church  men  and  women.  Let  our 
emphasis  this  year  be  on  the  renewal  of 
family  devotion,  that  we  may  turn  our 
own  to  the  service  of  the  Lord."  After 
the  address  of  the  bishop  the  convoca- 
tion organized  for  business.  After 
hearing  the  report  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  charge  of  All  Saints'  Hospital, 
McAlester,  it  was  decided  to  equip  the 
"Bishop  Brooke  Room"  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  the  hospital,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  were  subscribed  on  the  floor. 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  met  on  Monday 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening  another 
missionary  meeting  was  held  at  which 
Bishop  Brooke  spoke.  A  dinner  and 
Round  Table  conference  of  men  on 
Tuesday  evening  was  the  closing  inci- 
dent of  a  most  successful  and  inspiring 
meeting. 
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THE  rector  of  a  Western  Massachu- 
setts parish,  referring  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  through  the  weekly  offer- 
ing* plan,  says :  "The  vestry,  who  were  a 
little  doubtful  at  first,  are  already 
elated  with  its  success." 

THE  rector  of  a  Michigan  parish, 
commenting  upon  his  experience 
with  the  Forward  Movement  plans, 
strongly  advises  against  any  attempt  to 
canvass  the  congregation  by  mail. 
"Some  of  the  men  flatly  refused  to 
'canvass'  except  by  letter.  Out  of  sev- 
enty-five letters  sent  out  in  one  district, 
with  stamped  and  addressed  return  en- 
velopes enclosed,  six  secured  responses. 
Out  of  thirty-five  personally  approached 
persons,  thirty-three  responded.  This 
was  an  object  lesson." 

n 

THE  rector  of  one  of  the  largest  par- 
ishes in  the  Southwest  says:  "We 
have  raised  double  our  missionary  ap- 
portionment and  expect  to  put  up  a  par- 
ish house  this  summer." 

THE  every-m ember  canvass  in  Christ 
Church,  Seattle,  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  $200  a  year  for  extra- 
parochial  work,  and  an  increase  of  $500 
a  year  for  parish  expenses.  One  of  the 
laymen,  writing  of  the  canvass,  says: 
"Probably  more  important  than  the 
money  gain  was  the  interest  gain — the 
man  getting  behind  the  affair  was  of 
great  importance.  Our  finances  are 
now  in  splendid  shape — resources 
enough  and  to  spare  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations." 

AFTER  three  months'  experience  with 
the  duplex  envelope  system,  a 
committee  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Berkeley,  CaL,  reports  to  the 
parishioners  that,  in  its  opinion,  the 
change  from  the  old  single  envelope  to 
the  new  system  was  wisely  made.  Dur- 


ing the  first  three  months  of  1911,  tl 
offerings  through  the  single  enve 
opes  amounted  to  $107.  The  loose  offe 
ings  during  the  same  time  amounted  i 
$50,  making  a  total  of  $157.  For  tl 
corresponding  months  of  1912,  the  eii 
velope  offerings  for  the  support  of  tl 
parish  amounted  to  $168,  while  the  loos 
offerings  have  also  increased,  amountin 
to  $53,  making  a  total  of  $221.  Duriii 
the  first  quarter  of  1911,  the  gifts  fc 
extra-parochial  objects  amounted  t 
$4.30.  For  the  first  quarter  of  191: 
through  the  missionary  end  of  the  di 
plex  envelope,  the  amount  was  $49.7i 
The  parish  finances,  the  committee  sayi 
have  never  been  in  better  shape,  s! 
Matthew's  is  one  of  the  smaller  parishei 
with  only  about  one  hundred  commun 
cants. 

IN  his  annual  address  to  the  converi 
tion  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Mai 
sachusetts.  Bishop  Davies  expressed  til 
hope  that  no  single  congregation,  how 
ever  struggling  or  poor,  would  fail  t 
give  something  for  the  spread  of  tb 
Gospel  throughout  the  world.  "Excee 
the  apportionment  if  you  can;  meet  t 
if  you  can;  but,  at  the  least,  give  som(| 
thing!"  Western  Massachusetts,  hi 
thought,  had  lagged  somewhat  behin 
other  dioceses  in  New  England,  in  adop1| 
ing  "new  methods,  which  have  bee 
tried  and  found  efiicient  and  successfii 
The  every-member  canvass  and  the  di 
plex  envelope  have  passed  beyond  the  eij 
perimental  stage.  They  have  bee| 
proved  to  work  in  large  parishes  as  wej 
as  small  missions.  Here  and  there  ij 
my  journeys  T  come  upon  an  abandone 
mill,  with  silent,  rusty,  antiquate 
machinery.  Let  us  not  allow  that  t 
happen  to  our  methods  of  missionar 
giving!"  At  a  later  session  the  cor 
vention  adopted  a  resolution  strongl 
recommending  to  the  congregations  c 
the  diocese  the  adoption  of  the  duple 
envelope  system  for  weekly  offerings  an 
the  every-member  canvass.  At  presen 
six  of  the  fifty-eight  congregations  i 
Western  Massachusetts  are  using  tb 
weekly  offering. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Roe,  our  missionary  at  St. 
John's,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  lamented  death  of  Deaconess 
Louisa  Smart,  a  short  note  on  which  appeared 
last  month  : 

IN  the  early  morning  of  April  10th, 
a  noble,  self-sacrificing  life  passed 
out  into  the  wider  circle  of  God's  love. 
Miss  Smart  went  about  her  work  al- 
most to  the  end.  Her  school  was  stopped 
at  noon  on  Thursday  for  the  Easter  va- 
cation; in  the  afternoon  she  directed  the 
Indian  women  in  their  work  of  making 
the  church  bright  and  clean  for  the 
Feast.  She  was  present  at  the  services 
on  Good  Friday.  Saturday  morning  she 
complained  of  not  feeling  well  and  re- 
mained in  her  room  in  the  hospital, 
where  she  received  her  Communion  on 
Easter  Day.  All  was  done  for  her  that 
could  be  done;  the  two  nurses  of  the 
mission  hospital  giving  her  a  wealth  of 
womanly  sympathy  along  with  the  best 
i  professional  care.  But  her  work  here 
was  done;  the  Master  called  and  vouch- 
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safed  her  the  fuller  vision  of  Himself. 

Miss  Smart  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  had  done  missionary  work  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  but  felt  that  her 
duty  lay  in  Alaska.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  could  pass  the  necessary  phys- 
ical examination.  It  brought  her  great 
happiness,  when  in  the  fall  of  1909  she 
passed  this  examination  and  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  staff  of  St.  John's  Mis- 
sion, Ketchikan.  She  has  done  faithful 
work  as  teacher  of  the  Indian  school,  in 
the  two  Sunday-schools  of  the  parish 
and  in  visiting  among  both  whites  and 
natives. 

The  Indians  especially  have  lost  a 
good  friend.  She  was  always  ready  to 
give  them  any  help  in  her  power.  Visit- 
ing among  them  at  all  times,  carrying 
them  simple  dainties  when  they  were 
sick,  giving  good  counsel  whenever  pos- 
sible, she  will  be  greatly  missed.  Many 
an  Indian  in  a  broken  way  has  expressed 
sorrow,  and  many  an  impassive  face  has 
shown  real  concern.  Old  Dick,  one  of 
her  staunchest  friends,  asked  me  if  it 
were  really  true.  When  I  simply  told 
him  she  had  gone  out  from  us,  he  said: 
"Too  bad!"  turned  and  walked  away. 

The  influence  of  such  a  life  will  long 
remain  with  this  whole  community.  As 
she  lay  dying  she  said  at  one  time:  "I 
would  have  done  so  much  more  for  the 
mission  if  I  could."  And  time  and 
again  she  had  me  repeat  that  wonderful 
declaration :  "I  am  the  Eesurrection  and 
the  Life,"  and  she  would  say  over  and 
over  again  the  closing  words,  "shall 
never  die." 

And  indeed  God's  elect  never  die; 
they  pass  out  into  the  everlasting  life 
and  leave  their  witness  to  that  life  and 
their  influence  to  bless  those  who  yet 
struggle  on  toward  the  rest  that  re- 
maineth. 

The  school  children  gathered  ferns 
and  vines,  the  Indian  women  brought 
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what  flowers  they  could,  as  did  her 
white  friends,  and  on  Saturday,  April 
13th,  in  a  mass  of  green  and  with  the 
Easter  flowers  about,  the  last  service  was 
held  in  the  church  she  loved  and  for 
which  she  had  done  so  much.  The 
church  was  filled,  many  standing,  both 
inside  and  out;  and  all  were  there  to 
render  tribute  to  a  beautiful  life. 

The  rector  accompanied  the  body  to 
Seattle  on  the  first  stage  of  its  jour- 
ney back  to  Baltimore,  where  her  rela- 
tives were  waiting  to  take  her  to  the 
final  rest  of  the  old  Virginia  family 
burying-ground. 

How  real  such  a  life  makes  the 
splendid  words  of  St.  Paul:  have 
fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my 
course;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  life,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  to  me  in  that  day;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  His  appearing!" 

*  * 
* 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Bedell,  our  missionary  among 
the  Indians  at  Whirlwind,  Okla.,  writes  as 
follows : 

1AM  beginning  my  fifth  year  in  the 
work  and  God  has  blessed  us 
abundantly.  Our  school  has  more  than 
doubled  in  attendance  and  we  have  a 
beautiful  new  church.  We  have  now 
organized  a  boy  choir.  One  of  my 
friends  at  home  has  offered  to  furnish 
vestments  for  us.  The  older  Indians  as 
well  as  the  young  are  delighted  with  the 
choir.  The  Indian  is  very  religious,  and 
when  I  told  them  the  church  would 
never  be  used  for  anything  except  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  would  always 
be  open  so  they  could  go  in  and  be  alone 
.  with  God,  they  exclaimed  heartily,  "Min! 
Min!"  They  do  go  in,  even  some  of 
the  old  Indians  who  are  not  Christians. 
Last  week  I  went  by  request  to  visit 
some  Indians  in  Geary,  staying  two 
nights  in  their  home.  I  have  my  tent 
and  enjoy  these  trips  so  much.  The 
evening  camp-fire  was  most  interesting 
and  the  old  man  told  many  stories  of 
early  Indian  life.    I  also  told  him  why 


I  had  come  to  live  among  them.  He 
said  he  never  heard  that  before,  and 
though  he  knew  something  about  the 
Christian  religion,  now  he  knew  more. 
I  invited  him  to  come  to  Whirlwind.  He 
came  and  visited  the  mission  house.  I 
took  him  and  his  wife  into  the  church. 
They  were  much  impressed  and  the  man 
walked  up  to  the  chancel,  looked  at  the 
cross  and  offered  a  prayer  in  his  own 
language  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
stayed  over  Sunday  to  attend  service. 
When  he  left  he  very  heartily  said  he 
would  come  again. 

I  can  already  see  the  results  of  our 
industrial  work.  The  girls  who  come 
in  turn  to  the  Mission  House  to  do  the 
work  that  each  day  brings  are  fixing 
up  their  homes.  They  are  spending 
their  money  for  stoves  and  beds,  in- 
stead of  jewelry,  shawls,  etc.  To-day  i 
one  of  the  girls  brought  me  a  muffin  she 
had  made  and  some  of  the  mothers  come 
regularly  to  the  mission  house  to  make 
"white  man's  bread." 

«  * 

* 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bishop  Roots,  of  Han- 
kow, dated  April  6th,  1912  : 

AFTEE  deliberate  consultation  with 
my  Council  of  Advice  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  open  St.  Hilda's  School 
this  term.     We  hope,  of  course,  that  j 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  open- 
ing it  next  .September,  but  the  present 
conditions  in  Wuchang  make  us  quite  j 
satisfied   that  we  ought  not  to  open  ! 
there  this  spring.    There  are  still  some 
10,000  soldiers  inside  the  city,  and  in-  . 
dications  show  that  here,  as  elsewhere,! 
they  are  at  present  somewhat  inclined  | 
to  lawlessness.    The  situation  is  by  noj 
means  stable,  although  we  do  not  antic- j 
ipate  any  other  serious  trouble  such  as  j 
might  result  in  the  destruction  of  Mis-| 
sion  property  or  the  breaking  up  of  our  j 
boys'  schools  or  Boone  College.   In  fact  | 
even  the  girls'  day-schools  at  St.  Mark's, 
St.  Saviour's  and  'St.  Andrew's,  which  j 
are  in  the  southern,  middle  and  north- 
ern sections  of  the  city  respectively,  are 
crowded  full,  having  more  than  twenty 
girls  in  each,  and  these  have  to  come 
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om  their  homes  to  the  schools  every 
y.  But  a  girls'  boarding-school  is 
fferent  from  either  a  boys'  boarding- 
ihool  such  as  Boone,  or  a  girls'  day- 
ihool,  in  that  we  are  necessarily  much 
ore  responsible  for  the  girls,  and  in 
Ise  of  trouble  from  disorderly  soldiers 
|e  danger  to  the  girls  would  be  im- 
easurably  greater  than  to  the  boys. 

[We  ought,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  to 
f  on  the  side  of  caution  rather  than 
the  side  of  rashness.  The  American 
pnsul  said  that  he  would  strongly  dis- 
)prove  our  opening  the  girls'  school  at 
!e  present  time,  and  the  members  of 
e  Council  of  Advice  felt  that  our 
lestion  should  be  not  so  much 
bather  we  ought  not  to  open  as 
bather  we  can  show  good  enough  rea- 
n  why  we  should  open  in  the  face  of 
I  a  manifest  difficulties  by  which  we  are 
j)set. 

If  St.  Hilda's  cannot  be  opened,  how- 
-ar,  this  does  not  mean  that  our  force 
ill  be  idle.  The  schools  in  Hankow 
•a  overflowing  just  as  those  that  we 
ive  opened  in  Wuchang  are,  and  there 
[  a  good  deal  of  work  for  women,  which 
m  be  done  even  now.  As  to  the  new 
achers  from  America  they  will  be  able 
p  make  excellent  use  of  this  opportu- 
ity  for  studying  the  Chinese  language. 

*  * 
* 

pr  the  second  time,  during  his  seven  years' 
;  service  in  Alaska,  Archdeacon  Stuck  has  had 
j  a  narrow  escape  from  the  treacherous  pit- 
i  falls  of  the  Yukon  River  in  midwinter.  He 
had  spent  Easter  at  Eagle,  winning  his  way 
]  through  a  new  country  without  a  trail,  and 
arriving  Easter  morning,  after  covering  the 
last  eighty  miles  in  two  night  journeys.  At 
Eagle  he  found  two  congregations,  one  white 
I  and  one  Indian,  whose  members  had  had  no 
I  opportunity  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion 
i  for  a  year.     Writing  at  Circle  City  of  the 
I  journey  from   Eagle   to   Fort   Yukon,  Arch- 
[  deacon  Stuck  says  : 

T  7E  made  the  eighty  miles  run  back 
i^V  to  Tom  King's  in  two  nights,  and 
.)und  the  character  of  the  river  much 
I  langed  below  that  place.  Above  all  had 
'3en  ice;  the  snow  was  nearly  gone, 
'he  portages  were  bare  earth  and  the 

ver  surface  ice;  but  the  season  grew 
iueh  later  as  we  travelled  north  down 
le  river.  It  was  like  going  into  win- 
pr  again  with  the  snow  virtually  un- 


touched. Also  the  nights  grew  cold. 
Also  we  had  to  put  back  on  the  sled  all 
the  winter  load  we  had  cached  at  Tom 
King's  and  there  was  not  much  riding 
from  that  on. 

Between  midnight  and  one  o'clock  on 
the  night  we  left  King's,  I  was  walking 
fast  ahead  of  the  dogs,  in  the  almost 
complete  dark,  when  the  trail  became  in- 
distinct in  some  hard  snow  and  I  bore 
a  few  feet  too  much  to  the  right.  I  was 
conscious  that  I  was  off  the  trail,  and 
stopped,  and  called  to  Walter,  behind 
with  the  sled,  that  I  thought  I  had  lost 
the  trail,  when,  while  I  stood,  the  snow 
gave  way  under  my  feet,  and  I  found 
myself  in  water  to  my  armpits.  There 
was  no  bottom  and  I  managed  to  hold 
on  with  my  elbows,  the  swift  current 
sweeping  my  legs  down  stream,  until 
Walter,  who  saw  me  disappear,  came 
cautiously  forward  and  seized  me  by  the 
hood  of  my  parkee  and  pulled  me  out. 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  but  it 
was  five  degrees  below  zero  and  we  were 
six  or  seven  miles  from  a  road-house. 
Thinking  it  much  nearer,  I  decided  to 
try  running  on  without  changing,  but  I 
soon  found  that  my  feet  were  freezing 
and  realized  that  I  could  not  make  it. 
So  we  stopped,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
knife  got  the  frozen  moccasins  and 
stockings  off  my  feet  and  put  on  dry 
ones,  but,  unfortunately,  there  was 
only  half  a  pair  of  long  stockings  in  the 
handsack — the  other  must  have  been 
lost — so  a  long  scarf  was  wrapped  about 
the  foot  and  wound  all  around  the  leg 
like  a  puttee  and  the  rubber-soled  boots 
that  we  had  to  use  on  the  Salchaket 
were  pulled  on  and  we  made  our  way  to 
the  road-house  all  right.  The  place,  as 
we  learned  at  the  road-house,  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  where  drifted  snow  had  crusted 
and  bridged  over  water  out  of  a  tribu- 
tary creek  that  had  been  open  nearly  all 
the  winter. 

From  that  point  on  we  are  travelling 
by  daylight,  as  the  most  dangerous 
stretch  of  the  river  (the  Flats)  lies  now 
before  us.  This  is  the  first  time  in  four 
years  that  I  have  broken  through  the 
ice. 


.L 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

^  Books  coming  to  the  editor's  desk  during 
the  month  will  be  noted  in  this  column.  When 
practicable,  more  extended  notice  will  be  given 
below. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN:  A  Plea  for 
Bridging  the  Chasm.  By  George  F.  Her- 
rick,  D.D.,  fifty  years  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Turkey.  Illustrated. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JESUS.  By  Henry  Churchill 
King,  President  of  Oberlin  College.  Being 
the  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  for 
1909.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  50  cents  net. 

CHILDREN  OF  PERSIA.  By  Mrs.  Napier 
Malcolm,  with  eight  colored  illustrations. 
Uniform  with  "Children  of  China,"  by  C. 
Campbell  Brown  ;  "Children  of  Africa,"  by 
James  B.  Baird,  and  others.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  60  cents  net. 

CHINA'S  NEW  DAY  and  THE  YOUNG  CHINA 
HUNTERS.  By  Isaac  T.  Headland.  The 
United  Study  Text-Books  for  Adults  and 
Juniors  for  1912-1913.  Published  by  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of 
Missions,  West  Medford,  Mass.  Prices, 
postpaid :  "China's  New  Day,"  paper,  35 
cents ;  cloth,  57  cents ;  "The  Young  China 
Hunters,"  paper,  20  cents ;  boards,  with 
twelve  illustrations,  50  cents. 

FATHER  POLLOCK  AND  HIS  BROTHER.  A 
memoir  of  two  mission  priests  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  Birmingham,  England,  with  selec- 
tions from  their  writings.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS.  By  Robert 
E.  Speer.  Illustrated.  The  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement,  New  York.    75  cents. 

THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION.  By  Arthur 
Judson  Brown.  Illustrations  and  Map. 
The  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

THE  GOODLY  FELLOWSHIP.  By  Rachel  C. 
Schauffler.  A  novel  in  which  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  from  a  missionary  station 
in  Persia.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 

SPIRITUAL  PROGRESS:  A  WORD  OF  GOOD 
CHEER.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Robin- 
son, D.D.,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows',  Barking  by 
the  Tower,  London.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  for  April  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  Bishop  Rowe,  of 
Alaska,  and  his  district,  plentifully  illus- 
trated, by  Carrington  Weems.  Some 
other  noteworthy  articles  are :  "China  as 
a  Republic,"  by  Prof.  T.  lyenaga ;  "How 
to  Get  Rid  of  Flies,"  by  Frank  P.  Stock- 
bridge,  and  "An  American  Adventure  in 
Brazil,"  by  Alexander  P.  Rogers. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Chinese  Revolution.    Only  a  i 
with  the  wide  experience  of  Dr.  Bn 
could   produce,   so  promptly  after 
close  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  a 
ume  giving  so  adequate  a  sketch  of 
antecedents  and  consequences.  Part 
larly  suggestive  from  a  missionary  p 
of  view  are  the  chapters  on  The  C 
structive   Influence   of  Christianity 
on  The  Future  of  the  Republic  and 
Duty  of  Christian  Churches  toward 

South  American  Problems.  Dr.  Spe 

book  will  be  welcomed  for  its  own  va 
and  also  because  it  fills  a  place  long 
cant  in  missionary  literature,  dea 
with  a  little-known  field.  With  his  u: 
exhaustive  and  careful  analysis  the 
thor  has  produced  a  book  covering 
general  features  of  missionary  work 
the  southern  continent  of  our  he 
sphere. 


China's  New  Day.  This  is  the  Un; 
Study  Text-Book  for  adults  put  forth 
the  Central  Committee  of  Womi 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  He 
land  is  well  known  all  over  the  coun|r, 
having  been  one  of  the  very  effec 
speakers  who  campaigned  with  the  L 
men's  Missionary  Movement.  His  I 
residence  in  China  enables  him  to  sp 
with  much  authority  concerning  coi 
tions  there.  How  efifective  the  volv 
will  be  as  a  mission  study  manual  j 
mains  to  be  proved.  It  seems  to  I 
rather  diffuse  for  such  a  purpose,  buj 
contains  a  large  amount  of  interest 
and  varied  material.  As  a  sample  of 
bookmaker's  art  it  is  not  above  criticil. 


The    Young    China    Hunters.  1 

Junior  book  by  Dr.  Headland  is  inten 
to  introduce  American  children  to 
life  of  the  Chinese  child.  It  shows 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
mestic  life  of  the  people.  The  si 
strikes  us  as  being  somewhat  juver 
and  we  cannot  help  wondering  whet 
the  old  "dialogue"  method  can  again 
made  popular  in  books  for  childr«n. 
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TEN  MISSIONARY  STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY   NUMBER  NINE 

A  Sled  Journey  with  an  Arctic  Athlete 


Place  :  Alaska 

Time  :  Present 

ARACTER  :  Peter  Trimble  Rowe,  Bishop  of  Alaska 

Sources  :  Spirit  of  Missions 

!  Conquerors  of  the  Continent 

!]  T  OW  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
— I  of  the  Church  know  of  her 
I  X  athletic  Arctic  bishop,  who  has 
)n  the  reputation  among  the  hardy 
'askan  wayfarers  of  being  one  of  the 
St  "mushers"  on  the  trail? 
If  we  were  to  take  a  trip  with  him 
iw  we  should  start  at  Sitka,  the  old- 


est town  in  Alaska,  where  is  located  the 
bishop's  house  and  his  little  cathedral, 
St.  Peter's-by-the-Sea. 

Of  course  you  might  think  that  we 
should  be  off  at  once,  and  that  the  bish- 
op need  only  decide  where  he  was  going 
and  pack  his  winter  clothing  in  a  stout 
suitcase.  But  ihe  is  far  too  wise  a  man 
for  that.  We  shall  not  really  make  our 
start  for  about  five  weeks.  This  time 
the  bishop  will  spend  in  severe  training 
that  he  may  get  into  proper  physical 
condition.  If  he  were  to  go  on  one  of 
these  winter  trips  without   having  be- 
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come  hardened  by  exercise  and  self- 
denial  he  might  not  be  able  to  last  out 
the  first  day,  and  exhaustion  and  prob- 
able death  would  be  the  result  if  he 
found  himself  in  a  remote  wilderness 
far  from  help. 

How  does  he  train?  He  begins  by 
running  half  a  mile,  a  mile,  then  two 
miles,  and  so  on  until  at  the  close  of  the 
five  weeks  he  is  running  five  or  perhaps 
ten  miles,  without  stopping.  This  is 
"good  for  the  wind,"  he  tells  us.  Com- 
ing back  from  his  run  he  will  break  the 
ice  in  some  stream  and  plunge  in,  or 
sponge  ofif  in  ice-water.  Later  in  the 
day  he  puts  in  an  hour  or  two  climibing 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  In  the  evening 
you  might  see  him  "skipping  rope,"  be- 
ginning at  five  times  and  not  satisfied 
unless  at  the  end  of  his  training  he  can 
do  one  hundred  times  without  missing. 
This  is  to  develop  and  harden  the  mus- 
cles which  he  must  use  in  snow- 
shoeing. 

But  beside  preparing  himself  physical- 
ly for  this  trip  he  has  his  team  of 
shaggy  dogs  to  select  and  get  into  train- 
ing. He  must  get  acquainted  with  them, 
pick  out  the  best  one  for  the  leader  and 
let  them  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
so  that  they  will  pull  together. 

Next  the  sleds  must  be  tested  and 
then  packed  with  tent,  robes,  stove,  axes, 
clothing  and  food  for  men  and  dogs. 

At  last  the  bishop  is  ready,  "as  hard 
atid  fit  as  a  college  athlete,"  and  the 
journey  begins. 

And  now,  because  this  story  must  be 
short  and  Bishop  Rowe's  trips  are  al- 
ways long,  we  shall  make  only  two  stops 
with  him — one  will  be  at  Skagway,  the 
gateway  into  the  Klondike  gold  fields, 
the  other  will  be  at  Fairbanks,  on  the 
Yukon  River. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  there  was  much 
sickness  in  this  town.  Men  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  had  rushed  to  the 
Klondike  to  pick  up  gold.  Many  of 
them  were  utterly  unfit  to  contend  with 
the  cold  and  the  'hardships.  They  be- 
came ill  and  there  was  no  one  to  care  for 
them  and  no  shelter  where  they  could 
go.  The  bishop  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion; he  went  to  the  rescue.  He  bent  all 
his  energies  to  establish  a  hospital  where 
could  be  enacted  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.    This  was  the  first  of  several 


such  hospitals  in  Bishop  Rowe's  great 
diocese. 

From  Skagway  we  are  off  and  away 
with  him  over  the  trail  the  Government 
uses  as  the  winter  mail  route  into  the 
Yukon  district.  It  is  dark,  we  must  re- 
member, most  of  the  time.  From  the 
last  of  November  until  January  16th  the 
sun  does  not  get  above  the  horizon. 

Let  the  bishop  tell  you  of  one  of  the 
storms  he  encountered  on  this  trail: 
"Wind  blew  snow*  like  shot  in  our  faces. 
I  kept  ahead  of  the  dogs,  leading  them, 
finding  the  way.  We  had  to  cross  the 
wide  river.  The  great  hummocks  made 
this  an  ordeal;  had  to  use  the  axe  and 
break  a  way  for  the  dogs  and  sled.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  the  dogs  would  stop; 
they  could  not  see;  their  eyes  were 
closed  with  the  frost;  my  own  were;  so 
I  rubbed  off  the  frost  and  went  on.  The 
time  came  when  the  dogs  would  and 
could  no  longer  face  the  storm.  I  was 
forced  to  make  a  camp.  It  was  not  a 
spot  I  would  choose  for  the  purpose. 
The  bank  of  the  river  was  precipitous, 
high,  rocky;  yet  there  was  wood.  I 
climbed  100  feet,  picked  out  a  spot  and 
made  a  camp-fire;  then  returned  to  the 
sled,  unharnessed  dogs,  got  a  'life  line,' 
went  up  and  tied  it  to  a  tree  near  the 
fire.  By  means  of  this  we  got  up  our 
robes  and  food  sufficient.  Here,  aftei 
something  to  eat,  we  made  a  bed  on  the 
snow.  It  was  a  night  of  'shivers.'  All 
night  the  wolves  howled  near  by,  and  we 
had  to  keep  our  dogs  near  the  fire  to 
prevent  their  being  killed.  Bitter,  iron 
cold  shackled  the  Northland." 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  the  warm 
welcome  that  always  awaits  the  bishop 
at  Circle  City.  Here,  as  in  other  Alaskan 
towns,  his  coming  means  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  the  whole  population  turns 
out  to  greet  and  to  cheer  him. 

We  hasten  on  to  Fairbanks,  which  is  .  i 
the  centre  of  a  remarkable  work.  In  ' 
1903  Fairbanks  took  the  golden  glory 
away  froni  the  Klondike.  Plentiful  i 
deposits  of  gold  were  discovered  and  J 
great  mining  camps  sprung  suddenly  intO|  j| 
being,  followed  by  a  permanent  town,;« 
which  is  now  a  fair-sized  city,  with  I 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts,  here  | 
in  the  very  heart  of  Alaska.  Bishop  j 
Rowe's  promptness  and  sagacity  guided  | 
him  to  make  a  wise  move  here.  When 
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he  heard  of  the  gold  strike  at  Fair- 
banks he  hastened  there  to  find  life  at 
fever  heat;  thousands  pouring  in  daily; 
accidents,  much  sickness;  no  place  and 
no  person  to  care  for  the  unfortunates. 
He  planted  St.  Matthew's  Church— the 
first  one  of  any  kind  in  an  immense  dis- 
trict— and  when  the  people,  feeling  the 
urgent  need  of  a  hospital,  turned  to  him, 
he  replied:  "You  have  the  lots,  raise 
half  the  money.  I  will  leave  the  other 
half  here  now  in  cash  with  you.  Build 
the  building.  I  will  send*  nurses,  medi- 
cines, furniture — everything  you  need." 
This  was  agreed  upon,  and  St.  Matthew's 
Hospital  has  been  an  untold  blessing  to 
thousands. 

For  several  years  the  church  building 
was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  reading-room, 
when  not  in  use  for  services.    A  curtain 


was  drawn  across  the  chancel,  tables  and 
chairs  placed,  periodicals  and  reading 
matter  distributed,  and  here  men  gath- 
ered constantly  for  companionship  and 
recreation.  A  short  time  ago  the  equip- 
ment at  Fairbanks  was  splendidly  in- 
creased by  the  building  of  the  "George 
C.  Thomas  Memorial  Library  and  Read- 
ing-room," bearing  the  honored  name  of 
the  late  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

At  Fairbanks  the  bishop  exchanges' 
sled  and  snow-shoes  for  the  much  easier 
mode  of  travel  furnished  by  the  mission- 
ary steam  launch.  The  Pelican,  and 
here  we  must  say  "good-by"  to  him  as 
he  sails  away  on  his  summer  visitations 
to  the  missions  on  the  river  banks. 

Do  you  think  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  the  title — an  Arctic  athlete? 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 

General  Subject :    Twelve  Places  That  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit*' 

Lesson  No.  10.    "The  Call  of  the  Desert" 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  page  445 


The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  which  began  in  the  September 
isue  of  1911,  and  will  close  in  the  August 
issue  of  1912.  For  a  detailed  description 
of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  teaching 
these  lessons  send  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  for  pamphlet,  "Missions  in 
the  Sunday-school,"  No.  1. 

Preliminary  Steps 

Read  carefully  the  article  on  page  445. 
Realize  the  opportunity  of  developing 
in  the  scholar's  mind  the  realization  of 
the  many  calls  in  life,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  being  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  which  come  from  the  world 
and  those  which  come  from  God.  Teach- 
ers who  use  this  lesson  with  boys  and 
girls  who  are  asking  the  question:  What 
shall  I  do  in  life?  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. This  opportunity  can  only  be 
improved  to  its  fullest  extent  by  those 
teachers  who  have  had  the  experience  of 
hearing  calls  and  have  chosen  to  obey 
the  'highest.  Every  teacher  has  had 
these    experiences.      Some    have  not 


stopped  to  recognize  them.  An  essen- 
tial preparation  for  the  teaching  of  this 
lesson  is  to  be  found  in  such  thought  on 
one's  own  choice  as  will  open  to  the 
mind  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  one's 
life.  Heeding  the  call  to  teach  a  Sun- 
day-school class,  and  a  willingness  to  use 
a  few  minutes  in  teaching  the  class  about 
missions  is  a  good  place  to  begin  the 
list  of  worthy  calls  that  have  been 
answered. 

Ask  God  for  grace  to  hear  the  best 
calls  and  to  lead  the  scholars  to  listen 
to  those  calls  which  come  from  Him. 

To  this  personal  preparation  add  the 
purpose  of  so  developing  this  lesson  that 
the  scholars  will  see  the  great  difficulties 
of  promoting  the  Church  in  a  diocese 
that  is  mostly  a  desert.  The  great  dis- 
tances, the  struggle  for  gold,  grain,  wool, 
etc.,  that  has  called  the  people  to  the 
desert  towns,  the  tendency  to  forget  the 
best  standards  of  life  and  the  infrequent 
visits  of  the  minister  with  'his  call  from 
God,  all  can  be  made  to  so  impress  the 
scholar  that  he  will  feel  the  call  to 
prayer  and  service.  As  a  result  of  this 
lesson  a  scholar  should  be  led  to  pray 
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for  God's  blessing  on  the  ministers  in  the 
desert,  and  for  His  grace  to  waken  in 
the  Church  a  greater  desire  to  help.  To 
the  scholar  himself  should  come  the 
question:  What  can  I  do  to  'help?  Is 
God  calling  me  to  prepare  for  western 
work? 

Do  not  fail  to  read  all  of  the  lesson 
material  found  under  the  following 
divisions.  Many  times  the  hints  given  in 
one  division  will  be  found  helpful  in 
teaching  another  division. 

Aim 

When  you  have  completed  the  as- 
sembling of  your  material,  and  have  mas- 
tered the  great  purposes  that  are  with- 
in the  lesson,  then  you  will  be  ready  to 
formulate  a  simple  aim  that  you  can 
keep  constantly  in  mind  while  you  teach 
the  lesson.  The  following  aim  may  not 
be  the  best  for  your  class.  Test  it  by 
asking:  Will  it  interest  my  class?  If  it 
will  not,  go  through  the  lesson  material 
and  ask:  What  in  this  article  will  inter- 
est my  scholars?  What  will  stimulate 
and  help  them?  On  the  basis  of  answers 
to  such  questions  formulate  such  an  aim 
as:  "I  will  try  to  show  my  scholars  the 
various  calls  of  life  and  how  they  are 
answered." 

Points  of  Contact 

Be  sure  that  each  scholar  knows  what 
a  desert  is.  Some  question  like:  What 
would  happen  if  there  was  no  water  in 
a  big  field?  when  followed  by  other 
questions,  leads  the  scholar  into  the  con- 
ception of  a  desert. 

Classes  which  know  about  deserts 
should  be  asked  to  name  some  of  the 
great  deserts.  Are  there  any  in  the 
United  States?  Lead  the  class  to 
Nevada  and  say:  We  will  visit,  in  this 
lesson,  a  bishop  who  has  a  diocese  in  a 
desert. 

Interest  in  the  lesson  can  be  aroused 
by  giving  at  the  start  a  brief  outline. 
The  teacher  can  say:  "This  is  a  very 
interesting  lesson  this  month,  for  it  does 
four  things:  (1)  It  carries  us  to  a  desert; 
(2)  it  drops  us  into  a  gold  mine;  (3)  it 
introduces  us  to  three  persons  we  should 
know,  and  (4)  we  will  go  to  a  fire  where 
there  are  some  Indians. 

Some  review  questions  might  be  used 
as  points  of  contact.    The    class  map 


should  be  introduced  and  the  route  of 
the  journey  followed  from  the  first  les- 
son to  the  last.  This  map  work  keeps 
the  complete  series  of  lessons  before 
the  class. 

I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

While  this  must  be  a  brief  lesson,  yet 
it  is  remarkable  what  a  deep  impres- 
sion can  be  made  in  ten  minutes  if  the 
teacher  prepares  carefully. 

Use  the  picture  of  "Desert  Trail"  in 
connection  with  the  point  of  contact  de- 
scribed above.  Ask:  Do  you  think  a 
desert  can  call?  Show  briefly  how  water 
in  the  desert,  and  gold  in  the  desert 
mountains  call.  Is  there  any  other  call 
in  the  desert?  After  the  question,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  say:  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story.  Tell  simply 
and  briefly  about  Bishop  Talbot  and  th@*9fP 
beginnings  of  Church  work  in  Virginia 
City.  At  the  conclusion  ask:  W'hy  did 
Bishop  Talbot  go  to  Nevada?  Draw 
out  the  response  that  he  heard  the  call 
of  the  people  for  the  Church  and  the 
call  of  God  to  him  to  go. 

In  like  manner  tell  the  story  of  Miss 
Taylor  and  the  Piute  Indians.  Use  pict- 
ures to  show  how  they  lived. 

Some  teachers  can  use  more  profitably 
the  material  about  Bishop  Whitaker. 

In  concluding  the  lesson  do  not  fail  to 
contrast  the  various  calls  of  the  desert 
and  ask:  Which  is  the  best  call  to  an- 
swer? 

II 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

The  following  suggestions  aim  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  to  occupy  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  each  se£«;ion.  The  following 
outline  is  in  four  divisions  following  the 
four  divisions  of  the  article.  One  divis- 
ion should  be  taken  each  Sunday,  and  if 
there  are  five  Sundays  in  a  month  a  gen- 
eral review  can  be  given  on  the  fifth. 

Introduce  the  lesson  each  Sunday  by 
some  point  of  contact  or  review  ques- 
tions. At  the  end  of  each  lesson  prom- 
ise the  substance  of  the  next  lesson. 
Each  week  call  for  the  general  title  of 
the  whole  lesson,  so  that  the  class  will 
remember  that  the  month's  study  is  on 
one  subject.  ^ 
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THE  OUTLINE 

:  .   The  Call  from  the  Desert 

Map  work  and  point  of  contact. 
A  mountain  climb  with  Bishop  Rob- 
nson. 

The  call  from  the  valley  of  Clover 
i^ange. 

The  call  from  the  depths  of  the  moun- 
ains. 

Can  the  desert  call? 

The  aim  of  this  section  is  to  open  the 
vhole  lesson  to  the  class.  Such  ques- 
ions  and  suggestions  as:  If  we  were 
ravelling  in  Nevada,  what  would  we  see? 
Oet  us  go  with  the  bishop  while  he 
hows  us  some  of  the  interesting  points 
)f  his  diocese;  will  serve  to  bring  out 
he  points  of  the  first  division. 

Let  the  great  difficulties  of  the  diocese 
,n  a  desert  dawn  on  the  scholars.  Mag- 
lify  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the 
Thurch  to  those  people  who  listen  only 
|o  the  call  of  water  and  gold. 

.    Beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Nevada 

Tell  the  story  of  Bishop  Talbot  and 
isk:  Why  would  you  object  to  his  task? 
A^'hy  would  you  have  liked  it?  Give 
ome  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
^.  S.  Rising  that  are  worth  remember- 
iig. 

Tell  the.  story  of  the  first  church  in 
Nevada. 

If  in  the  first  division  the  call  of  water 
nd  gold  have  been  made  clear,  in  this 
livision  make  clear  the  call  of  God  and 
lumanity  to  Bishop  Talbot. 

I.  Bishop  Whitaker  and  the  Desert  Call 

Describe  some  of  the  good  things  that 
Virginia  City  has  done  for  the  Church, 
li  Write  a  paper  on  Bishop  Whitaker. 
I'  The  story  of  Bishop  Whitaker. 

Was  it  cowardly  to  want  to  run? 

Is  it  cowardly  to  be  afraid  when  you 
lear  a  call? 

Besides  establishing  the  first  church 
n  Nevada,  Virginia  City  gave  to  the 
Church  Bishop  Whitaker.  This  section 
pan  be  made  to  show  that  a  great  call 
jdways  brings  a  realization  of  weakness 
!md  lack  of  ability,  but  this  fear  is  not 
jA^rong.  It  is  the  giving  in  to  it  that  is 
i  :owardly.  God  never  calls  but  that  He 
|?ives  power  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
I  :all. 

j  i  What  the  Indians  Saw  in  the  Fire 

The  church  and  house  on  fire. 


Why  were  the  Indians  there? 
What  had  Miss  Taylor  done? 
W'hy? 

What  are  the  calls  that  we  can  re- 
fuse? 

What  are  the  calls  that  we  should 
obey? 

The  material  about  Miss  Taylor  is 
brief,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  brief 
time  that  can  be  devoted  to  her  life. 
The  point  to  aim  at  is  not  so  much  a 
complete  statement  of  her  life  as  that 
she  heard  the  call,  and  therefore  the  In- 
dians loved  her.  She  sets  before  us  a 
loyal  servant  of  Christ  winning  the 
loyalty  of  men  and  women  because  of 
her  ability  to  hear  and  obey  the  high- 
est calls. 

Ill 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

For  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  in  teaching  this  lesson  see  Sunday- 
school  Pamphlet  No.  1,  referred  to 
above.  Connect  the  suggestions  therein 
given  with  the  four  divisions  of 
The  Outline  above. 

Pictures  and  Note-books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  cut  from 
the  lesson  article  and  mounted  in  the 
class  scrap-books.  The  scholars  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  in  other  material, 
such  as  clippings  and  pictures.  These 
if  the  class  and  the  teacher  approve, 
should  also  be  mounted  in  the  class 
scrap-book. 

K 

DUKING  its  last  fiscal  year,  which 
closed  on  March  31st,  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  had  the 
largest  income  in  its  history,  except  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  when  an  appeal 
was  made  for  some  special  purpose.  Last 
year's  receipts  amounted  to  $1,932,245.. 
This  is  almost  identical  with  the  amount 
received  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  including  special  gifts,  legacies 
and  interest  income,  by  our  own  Board 
of  Missions  last  year.  Of  course,  the 
C.  M.  S.  income  is  for  foreign  work  only. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

May  8th,  1912 


MANY  matters  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  were  of  special  interest. 
The  all-day  session,  which 
began  at  ten  o'clock  with  a 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  chapel,  continued  until  six.  The 
President  of  the  Board  celebrated  the 
Holy  Communion,  assisted  by  the  Edu- 
cational Secretary,  the  Kev.  Arthur  E. 
Gray.  The  Board  convened  immediate- 
ly, and  the  President  in  his  address  to 
the  members  spoke  of  the  retirement  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber,  Associate  Sec- 
retary, after  forty-five  years  of  service, 
which  was  to  be  effected  at  this  meet- 
ing. He  also  announced  that  he  should 
nominate  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Clark  for  the 
office  of  Recording  Secretary,  under 
which  title  he  would  succeed  to  the 
duties  of  the  Associate  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
awaited  with  some  anxiety,  and  it  was 
cheering  for  the  Board  to  hear  that  the 
increase  of  contributions  in  the  Church 
had  been  maintained  and  that  on  May 
1st  the  amount  given  was  $106,000  in 
advance  of  last  year.  In  view  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  Easter  came  nine 
days  earlier  and  therefore  some  $23,000 
of  the  Sunday-school  offering  was  re- 
ceived this  year  which  did  not  reach  the 
treasury  last  year  until  after  the  first  of 
May,  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
increase  would  probably  be  about 
$80,000. 

The  Board  was  notified  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  res- 
ignation of  Bishop  Van  Buren,  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  also  of  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Page  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biller  as 
Bishops  of  New  Mexico  and  South  Da- 
kota. In  accordance  with  the  canon  a 
retiring  allowance  was  voted  to  Bishop 
Van  Buren. 

The  Bishop  of  Tokyo,  having  been  un- 
able as  yet  to  consummate  an  adequate 
loan  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
buildings  of  St.  Paul's  College,  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  beginning  with  the 
$25,000  on  hand  in  the  expectation  of 
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later  negotiating  a  loan  for  an  equal 
sum. 

The  report  of  the  deputation  which 
recently  visited  Haiti  was  summarized 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  and 
necessary  action  thereon  was  taken,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cuba,  who  has  been  given  the 
temporary  oversight  of  the  work. 

At  this  point  the  presentation  of  mis- 
sionaries was  in  order  and  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Mellen,  .  our  missionary  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico, 
made  a  brief  statement  concerning  his 
work,  and  answered  questions  as  to  gen- 
eral conditions  in  the  neighboring  re- 
public. 

After  adjourning  for  noonday  prayers 
and  luncheon,  the  Board  took  up  the 
proposal  to  secure  a  business  manager 
for  The  Spirit  of  Missioj^s.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  representations  made 
that  the  growth  of  the  magazine  had 
been  such  that  its  management  should 
constitute  a  separate  department  of  the 
work.  The  Board  therefore  empowered 
the  Council  of  Advice  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  made  a  budget  available  for 
that  purpose. 

The  next  matter  was  the  question  of 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  next  September.  These 
financial  matters  occupied  practically 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  session.  It 
was  the  evident  purpose  of  the  Board 
to  exercise  the  greatest  restraint  in  in- 
creasing appropriations,  in  order  that 
the  Church  might  have  time  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  enlarged  apportionment. 
Certain  increases,  however,  were  inevit- 
able if  the  work  was  to  be  maintained. 
The  total  sum  of  these  in  both  the  do-! 
mestic  and  foreign  fields  was  only  about 
$25,000.  In  making  these  appropria- 
tions it  was  felt  by  the  Board,  as  the 
Executive  Committee  had  already  felt, 
that  it  lacked  si-ich  definite  information 
concerning  many  of  the  fields  as  would 
permit  of  a  discriminating  comparison 
and  decision.    A  resolution  was  there- 
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fore  passed  empowering  the  Executive 
Committee  to  secure  such  exact  in- 
lormation  before  the  next  appropria- 
tions were  \oted,  and  making  a  sum  of 
nioney  available  for  this  purpose. 

Two  resignations  of  men  who  have 
served  it  long  and  well  then  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Board.  The  President 
presented  that  of  the  Associate  Secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber,  after 
forty-five  years  of  service.  It  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  -Mis- 
sions has  heard  with  great  regret 
that  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber  has 
felt  compelled,  because  of  his  physi- 
cal infirmities,  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion as  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

Resolved:  2d,  That  the  Board 
does  hereby  accept  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber  as  Associate 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  that  in 
so  doing  it  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  with  which  for  the 
past  forty-five  years  he  has  served 
the  missionary  interests  of  the 
Church  as  represented  by  the  Board, 
and  also  to  express  the  hope  that  his 
valuable  life  may  be  spared  for  many 
years,  in  which  he  may  continue  to 
serve  the  Church  and  the  Board  as 
far  as  his  health  and  streligth  will 
permit. 

The  second  resignation  was  that  of 
Bishop  Peterkin,  of  West  Virginia,  as 
a  member  of  the  Board.  This  also  was 
accepted  with  great  regret.  The  Board 
then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  New  York 
on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  September. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 
Brazil 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Meem,  coming  home 
on  regular  furlough,  expects  to  arrive  at 
New  York  ort  June  3d. 


Cuba 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Burry,  who  was 
employed  by  Bishop  Knight  for  mission 
work  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  died  suddenly 
on  April  25th. 

Hankow 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Roots,  Miss 
Louise  L.  Phelps,  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Missions  at  its 
meeting  on  May  8th.  From  January 
24th,  1908,  to  November  1st,  1910,  Miss 
Phelps  acted  as  secretary  to  Bishop 
Roots,  and  since  then  has  taken  a  course 
-at  the  New  York  '  Training-school  for 
Deaconesses. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Roots,  Miss 
Evelyn  A.  Taber,  of  Reisterstown,  Md., 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  on  May  8th. 

Miss  Grace  Hutchins,  who  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  March  19th,  arrived  at 
Shanghai  on  April  13th  and  proceeded  to 
Hankow  on  the  15th. 

Kyoto 

*Miss  Clara  J.  Neely,  who  has  been 
transferred  from  the  District  of  Tokyo, 
will  sail  for  Japan  on  the  SS.  "Persia," 
San  Francisco,  July  20th. 

Shanghai 

Miss  Elizabeth  Nichols  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery H.  Throop  were  married  m 
St.  John's  Pro-Cathedral,  Shanghai,  on 
May  15th. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  F.  Lincoln  and  three  chil- 
dren, who  sailed  from  Shanghai  by  the 
steamer  "Korea"  on  April  5th,  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  29th;  reached  New 
York  on  May  6th  and  arrived  at  her 
home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  the  13th. 

The  Philippines 

The  Rev.  Walter  C.  Clapp,  on  regular 
furlough,  with  his  wife,  sailed  from 
Manila  by  the  steamer  "Prinz  Eitel 
Friedrich"  on  March  7th.  After  visiting 
the  Holy  Land,  they  sailed  from,  South- 
ampton by  the  steamer  "Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  II."  on  May  15th,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  21st  and  proceeded  to  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Correction — It  was  stated  in  our  May 
issue  that  the  Misses  Candida  Goco, 
Veneranda    Sulit   and    Quintina  Beley, 
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who  left  for  Manila  after  completing 
a  course  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  were 
also  graduates  of  the  Church  Training 
and  Deaconess  House.  The  latter  state- 
ment was  incorrect. 

Tokyo 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Madeley  and  family, 
who  sailed  from  London  on  February 
13th,  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  April  1st. 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  joint 
treasurership  of  the  Japan  missions  by 
the  bishops  of  the  districts,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Reifsnider  has  removed  from  Kyoto  to 
Tokyo. 

Miss  Jenny  Zimmermann,  after  visit- 
ing her  family  at  Odense,  Denmark, 
sailed  from  London  by  the  steamer 
"Nubia"  on  January  I3th,  arrived  at 
Tokyo  on  March  Ilth  and  entered  upon 
her  duties  as  a  nurse  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Wuhu 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lindstrom  and  wife, 
returning  after  regular  furlough,  sailed 
from  New  York  by  the  steamer  "Oscar 
n."  on  May  9th  for  Mrs.  Lindstrom's 
home  in  Torhamn,  Sweden. 

MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 
I.  Rev.  William    E.    Gardner,    1  Joy 

Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
IL  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550 

West  157th  Street,  New  York. 

III.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
15th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  412  Courtland 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  P.  O.  Box 
289,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

China 

Hankow  : 

Deaconess  Edith  Hart,  of  Hankow. 
Rev.  S.  Harrington  Littell,  of  Hankow. 
Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  of  Wuchang.  . 
Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 

Wuhu  : 

Rev.  F.  E.  Lund,  of  Wuhu. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary, 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
groes, 416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

If 

AT  the  council  of  the  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina  last  month  Bishop  Guerry 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  election  of 
a  Negro  suffragan  bishop.  A  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  council  to  con- 
sider the  subject  was  divided  in  its 
opinion  and  presented  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports,  the  former  advocating,  the 
latter  opposing,  the  election  of  a  Negro 
suffragan.  After  full  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  by  a  large  majority  that  the 
council  is  "not  in  favor  of  a  Negro 
suffragan  bishop  at  this  time."  By  a 
unanimous  vote,  however,  Bishop  Guerry 
was  authorized  to  secure  the  help  of  a 
Negro  archdeacon. 

Bishop  Guerry  claimed  that  "the 
test  of  the  Church's  fitness  to  deal 
with  the  Negro  was  to  be  found 
in  the  lives  of  colored  communi- 
cants. The  Negro  trained  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Church  as  a  rule  repre- 
sented a  higher  type  and  attained  to  a 
higher  moral  standard  of  life  than  the 
average  in  churches  of  their  own  or- 
ganization." 
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GATEWAY  OP  CONFUCIAN  TEMPLE  AT  KIADING,  WHERE 
OFFICIALS  PAY  HOMAGE  TO  THE  ANCIENT  SAGE 


A  HOUSE-BOAT  TRIP  TO  KIADING 


JUST  before  the  revolution  broke  out, 
Miss  Nichols  and  I  accompanied 
Miss  Eichmond  on  one  of  her 
boat  trips,  our  destination  being 
Kiading.  We  left  St.  John's  about  two 
o'clock  on  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  a 
Friday,  as  this  trip  was  taken  when  I 
could  best  be  spared  from  Shanghai. 

All  house-boats  differ  as  trains  do  at 
home,  and  I  was  not  sorry  we  were  un- 
able to  make  the  day's  journey  by  rail- 
way, so  superior  was  our  boat  to  the 
average  I  see  plying  the  creek.  I  am 
sure  our  boatmen  had  Dutch  blood  in 
their  veins,  for  they  seemed  to  do  noth- 
ing between  times  but  scrub  and  scrub. 
Our  house-boy  was  with  us  and  looked 
after  our  comfort,  as  he  does  at  home. 
Especially  interesting  it  was  to  see  him 
cook  for  us  on  a  small  stove  of  pottery 
as  big  as  a  flower-pot.  No  two  meals 
were  the  same,  so  well  had  he  planned 
them. 


Miss  Nichols  and  I  got  off  the  stately 
craft  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  walked 
ahead  of  the  boatmen  on  the  towpath,  as 
they  offset  rowing  by  pulling.  In  China, 
you  know,  the  beast  of  burden  is  the 
man;  at  least,  this  was  true  in  this  case. 
With  a  bamboo  rod  arrangement  swung 
over  them  and  fastened  by  two  ropes 
which  finally  join  in  one  and  unite 
with  the  one  beginning  at  the  masthead, 
they  drew  Miss  Eichmond  along  as  she 
sat  on  the  peculiar  deck  in  front,  view- 
ing, as  on  so  many  such  trips  before,  the 
flat  country  about  her. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  saw 
a  small  temple  in  which  a  sacrifice  was 
being  made.  The  long  table  of  eatables 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  tempted  our  keen 
appetites,  but  the  country  dogs  fright- 
ened us,  although  we  knew  that  a  stone 
thrown  in  their  direction  would  make 
them  run  away! 
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That  night  we  reached  Kiading,  and 
tied  up  near  the  mission  which  is  out- 
side the  city  wall  near  the  west  gate  and 
below  the  Cow  Bridge.  In  days  gone  by 
the  city  was  noted  for  its  carved  bamboo 
work,  but  commerce  and  competition 
have  almost  destroyed  its  trade. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Sung  is  in  charge  of 
our  station  at  Kiading.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  University,  and  is 
the  son  of  the  first  Chinese  to  be  made 
an  archdeacon. 

The  mission  compound  is  "II"  shaped 
and  consists  of  connected  one-story 
houses.  On  the  left  as  you  enter  are 
the  girls'  school  and  the  home  of  the 
catechist.  Mr.  Sung  lives  at  the  back. 
The  church  forms  the  entire  right  side, 
and  while  the  building  held  us  all  that 
Sunday,  the  narrow  wooden  benches  with 
their  straight  backs  are  placed  very  close 
together,  so  it  is  quite  difficult  to  kneel, 
and  I  should  imagine  especially  difficult 
in  winter  when  the  Chinese  pile  on  their 
wadded  garments.  The  boys'  school  is 
found  in  another  Chinese  house  outside 
the  compound  nearby. 

Sunday  morning  there  was  Morning 
Prayer,  followed  by  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  In  the  afternoon 
Sunday-school  was  just  before  Evensong. 
In  church  the  little  girls  sat  on  the  right 
and  the  little  boys  on  the  left.  In  the 
back  on  the  right  we  sat  with  the  other 
women,  while  the  men  sat  on  the  left, 
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THE  PAGODA  AT  KIADING 


back  of  the  boys.  I  wonder  if  all  the 
members  of  a  family  will  ever  sit  to- 
gether in  their  own  pew  in  China! 

The  Bible-woman  is  the  wife  of  the 
school-teacher  and  first  began  her  work 
by  giving  two  days  a  week  of  her  time 
voluntarily  for  visiting  the  women  of  the 
parish.  She  did  so  well  that  she  is  now 
a  regular  member  of  the  staff.  It  ia 
through  the  Bible-woman  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  work  for  women  is  done.  ] 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Sung  took  Miss  1 
Nichols  and  me  to  see  the  sights  of  the  ' 
city,  while  Miss  Eichmond  did  the  work  : 
she  had  come  to  do.    We  visited  three 
temples  and  saw  the  pagoda  on  the  way 
back.    One  of  the  temples  is  very  large, 
and,  like  all  those  used  for  the  worship 
of  Confucius,  it  contains  no  idols,  but 
simply  tablets  covered  with  many  char-  ] 
acters.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  facing  the  entrance  is  a  very  large 
gateway  with  many  doors.   It  is  here  the  j 
officials  pay  their  respects  to  the  ancient  j 
sage,   never   venturing    to    cross  that 
threshold  throughout  the  ceremony.  A 
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luare  court  without  ornamentation  is  Shanghai,  in  good  time  for  my  work  in 

itween  this  gateway  and  the  temple  Hongkew  that  day,  and  the  whole  trip 

ggjf^  was  marked  by  the  same  curiosity  on 

We  returned  early  Monday  morning  to  our  part  as  on  that  of  the  Chinese. 


i  FIRST  LETTER  FROM  A  NEW  MISSION 

ARY  IN  CUBA 


f  SPENT  a  whole  month  living  in  the 
I  school,  but  when  my  furniture, 
I  books,  etc.,  arrived  I  took  two 
rooms  in  the  house  of  a  Cuban 
idy  who  teaches  Spanish  in  the  school, 
id  am  very  much  more  comfortable 
pw,  with  some  of  my  own  possessions 
•ound  me.  Of  course,  I  still  eat  in  the 
fhool,  and  am  there  all  day  and  most 
■  the  evening.  We  have  a  happy  family, 
'[eluding  the  three  girls  who  live  in  the 
ihool,  who  are  great  chums  of  mine,  and 
3t  as  guides  and  interpreters  when  I  go 
'  the  stores. 

Besides  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
asses,  which  I  have  in  the  day-school, 
ith  a  Cuban  girl  as  assistant,  I  have 
16  three  girls  who  live  in  the  school  and 
70  Germans  in  Sunday-school  on  Sun- 
ly  mornings ;  and  on  the  Sundays  when 
'r.  Ackley  is  away  I  read  service  be- 
•re  the  Sunday-school  class.  In  the 
iternoon  at  three  I  have  a  class  in 
Mancebo's    mission    among  the 


Jamaica  children  and  then  stay  for  their 
service  in  English  at  four. 

Yesterday  we  started  a  branch  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  at  Santa  Maria's 
Chapel.  We  had  four  colored  women, 
two  young  girls,  and  one  little  girl  from 
the  Sunday  afternoon  class.  I  do  hope 
it  will  grow  and  that  they  will  become  in- 
terested. Of  course,  they  have  very  lit- 
tle to  give;  they  practically  all  work  out 
by  the  day;  but  I  tried  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  prayer,  and 
learning  about  the  work,  and  that  money 
is  the  least  important  part.  The  chil- 
dren are  very  much  interested  in  their 
mite-boxes,  especially  the  three  girls 
who  live  in  the  school.  I  started  them 
each  with  ten  cents  as  a  nestegg,  and 
they  are  making  things  to  sell.  Dolores 
has  earned  seventy  cents  from  that  ten 
cents  already,  and  Theresa  fifty  cents. 
Even  Mercides,  who  is  only  ten,  is  mak- 
ing a  needlebook  to  sell.  She  said  yes- 
terday, "I  am  crazy  about  making  that 
needlebook!  It  is  the  first  money  I  ever 
earned  for  the  Church." 


SPHE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  IN  CANADA 


IN  the  midst  of  the  busy  life  of  our 
Church  Missions  House,  ISFew  York, 
it  was  doubtless  an  action  hardly  to 
to  be  noted,  the  appointing  of  a 
ilegate  to  the  Eighth  Triennial  Con- 
j  Jntion  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
[ilissionary  Society  of  the  Church  of 
|ingland  in  Canada,  held  in  Winnipeg 
list  fall,  but  to  one  woman  in  Trinity 
l  arish,  Portland,  Me.,  it  came  as  a  won- 
i^rful  honor. 


The  journey  of  three  days  and  nights 
through  a  country  before  unseen,  and  the 
ten  days  of  the  Convention  furnished  a 
revelation  of  new  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences which  she  feels  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  women  of  the  Auxiliary  in 
the  United  States. 

She  found  Winnipeg  a  large  city,  with 
everywhere  signs  of  vigorous  growth  in 
new  tall  buildings,  and  of  the  rapidity  of 
that  growth  in  the  many  little  wooden 
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structures  of  the  early  settlers  which 
still  linger,  not  having  had  time  as  yet  to 
fall  into  decay.  There  are  in  Winnipeg 
seven  Anglican  Churches,  Holy  Trinity, 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  standing 
in  the  midst,  ivy-crowned,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  fine  group  of  buildings. 
It  was  here  that  the  Venerable  Archdea- 
con Fortin  celebrated,  some  weeks  later, 
the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  rec- 
torship. 

The  first  three  days,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 22d,  were  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
Each  day  a  convenor  with  ten  assistants 
held  a  demonstration  mission  study  class, 
exhibiting  clearly  and  fully  how  one 
should  be  conducted.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  addresses  on  such  subjects  as 
"Our  Missionary  Calling,"  "Prayer  as  a 
Missionary  Force,"  "How  to  Promote 
Prayer,"  "Eesults  of  Mission  Study," 
all  of  them  helpful  and  instructive. 

On  Monday  evening,  September  25th, 
the  Most  lieverend  the  Primate  of  all 
Canada,  Archbishop  Matheson,  preached 
a  sermon  of  encouragement  and  advice. 
On  Tuesday,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  United  Thank-of- 
fering was  presented.  Then  followed 
the  address  of  welcome  by  Mrs.  Fortin, 
vice-president  for  Manitoba  and  the 
northwest,  and  at  this  time  a  letter  of 
greeting  from  our  Maine  Branch  was 
read,  when  your  delegate  was  given  a 
hearty  introduction,  all  rising  as  she 
came  forward.  Later  she  spoke  on  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  increasing  the 
United  Offering  in  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary in  the  United  States. 

The  president's  address  was  full  of  in- 
terest. It  followed  the  election  of  officers 
and  convenors  of  standing  committees. 
In  the  regular  routine  of  business  there 
was  much  discussion  of  revision  of 
methods.  The  Juniors  filled  much  of 
one  day,  and  on  others  earnest  addresses 
were  given  on  various  subjects :  "A  visit 
to  the  Edinburgh  Conference,"  "Call  of 
the  present  moment  in  Canada,"  "A 
visit  to  Japan,"  "Work  of  the  Church 
among  the  Jews,"  "A  Call  to  India," 


"Islands  of  the  Sea,"  and  "Work  among 
Mohammedans." 

This  for  the  days;  the  evening  meet- 
ings, held  at  Havergal  College,  were  in 
large  part  given  to  the  missionaries,  who 
pleaded  earnestly  for  more  workers  and 
means  to  sustain  schools  and  hospitals 
among  the  22,000  Chinese  who  have  come 
to  Canada,  the  Japanese  and  Jews  on 
the  western  coast,  and  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos  scattered  throughout  the  vast 
northwest.  Then  it  was  that  news  was 
brought  of  one  tribe  of  Eskimos,  lately 
discovered,  to  which  no  white  man  had 
ever  gone  before.  The  great  work  in  the 
far  Northwest  was  more  fully  realized  b,y 
all  as  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca,  accom-| 
panied  by  four  nurses,  left  the  Conven- 
tion and  started-  on  the  long  journeyj 
into  the  Mackenzie  River  region. 

Your  delegate  would  call  attention 
"The  Letter  Leaflet,"  published  eac 
month  by  the  Canadian  Woman's  Auxil 
iary,  arranged  somewhat  after  the  man 
ner  of  our  own  Spirit  of  Missions,  bu 
in  cheap  enough  form  to  cost  but  twen 
cents  a  year;  to  the  four  vice-president 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  an 
the  monthly  subjects  for  prayer  an 
reading  arranged  for  Foreign  and  Do 
mestic  Missions. 

Now  a  word  on  general  impressions 
your  delegate  stood  in  the  centre  of  thi 
vast  farming  country  into  which  thou 
sands  of  immigrants  are  constantly  pour 
ing,  from  England  and  Scotland,  vigo 
ous,    able-bodied    parents    with  lar 
families  of  rosy-cheeked  children,  taki 
up  the  land  which  a  wise  mother  count 
offers,  and  raising  ir  the  seventeen  hou 
of  daylight  the  "No.  1  hard  wheat,"  mo 
valuable  than  any  other  and  the  greates 
asset  of  the  country:  Winnipeg,  whe 
all  the  railroads  meet,  from  which  thes 
new  and  eager  farmers  are  sent  out, 
which  the  missionaries  come  for  mo 
men,  women  and  funds,  that  the  Churc 
may  follow,  and  the  starting  place  of  th 
railway  missions  which  carry  the  Gosp 
to  all  homemakers  along  the  track;  Va 
couver,  fast  filling  up  with  the  overflo 
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from  Oriental  nations,  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Jews,  who  must  be  taught  lest 
they  become  a  menace;  the  gold  lands 
about  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  gold- 
seekers  forget  God  in  their  search  for 
wealth,  and  Indians  and  Eskimos  wait 
for  their  rightful  share  of  the  True 
Light;  Montreal  and  old  Quebec,  with 
their  interesting  past  and  strong  insti- 
tutions!— there  were  delegates  present 
from  all  these  regions,  presenting  claims, 
and  our  sister  Auxiliary  is  trying  to 
help  all. 

The  Primate  of  all  Canada  took  for 
his  text  the  words:  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  like  leaven,  which  a  woman 


took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal, 
till  the  whole  was  leavened."  He  said: 
"The  work  of  the  Auxiliary  cannot  be 
measured  by  figures.  Its  quickening  in- 
fluence is  felt  in  many  branches  of  the 
Church's  life.  It  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized agencies  for  the  furtherance  of 
God's  Kingdom  upon  earth,  and  calls 
for  personal  consecration  with  faith  and 
good  courage." 

Your  delegate  records  these  words  of 
counsel  and  praise  to  be  held  in  mind 
among  the  other  helpful  memories  of  her 
eventful  experience,  together  with  the 
motto  of  the  Canadian  Auxiliary:  "The 
Love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 


ON  MISSION  STUDY  CLASSES 

From  a  Paper  Prepared  for  the  California  Branch  of  the 

Woman's  Auxiliary 

A. — The  reasons  for  having  a  mission  study  class.      B. — ^How  to  raise  up  leaders. 
C. — How  to  vitalize  a  class  and  make  it  interesting. 


THE    term    mission    study  class 
conveys   an   idea  of   what  is 
meant,  a  class  to  study  about 
missions,  but  does   it  simply 
mean  to  get  a  missionary  book  and  read 
about  mission  work  in  some  particular 
field? 

Why,  some  would  say  we  could  do  that 
at  home  and  not  waste  time  in  attend- 
ing a  meeting.  We  could  do  that  at 
home,  but  do  we  do  it?  Do  we  do  it 
regularly?  At  the  end  of  our  desultory 
reading,  what  definite  understanding  do 
we  have  of  the  work,  say  in  Alaska, 
Japan  or  the  Philippines?  Granted  that 
we  have  read  with  great  interest,  and 
have  caught  something  of  the  fire  and 
zeal  that  sent  the  pioneer  priest  or 
bishop  to  the  far-off  lonely  land.  We 
think  of  him  as  a  noble  worker,  a  hero, 
possibly  a  martyr.  How  does  it  affect 
ourselves?  With  whom  can  we  share 
our  enthusiasm,  our  desire  to  help, 
to  let  him  feel  that,  while  he  is  at  the 


front,  on  the  firing  line,  there  are  those 
at  home  who  would  uphold  his  hands 
with  earnest  thought  and  prayer,  will- 
ing and  wishing  to  have  a  share  in  help- 
ing him  in  his  work? 

We  look  about  us.  No  one  else  among 
our  family  or  friends  perhaps  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  missions.  They  do 
not  care  to  talk  about  them,  or  about 
the  missionary,  and  our  little  gleam  of 
zeal  dies  out.  Our  interest  slumbers, 
until  the  next  newspaper  alarm  of 
famine  in  India,  revolt  in  China,  flood  or 
fire  in  Alaska,  brings  to  mind  the  lone- 
ly outposts  and  the  Christian  efforts 
there. 

But  join  a  mission  study  class  and 
you  at  once  find  a  congenial  atmosphere 
and  scope  for  action:  united  prayer,  an 
interchange  of  knowledge,  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  the  worker,  a  chance  for 
combined  help  that  is  worth  the  sending, 
and  the  knowledge  or  how  nnd  where  to 
send. 

I  suppose  dvcvy   thinking  person  i? 
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more  or  less  interested  in  the  study  of 
history — history  of  the  past,  history  in 
the  making,  and  the  historical  outlook 
for  the  years  to  come.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  history  of  missions  is  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world.  I  need 
not  amplify  the  statement.  We  all  know 
it.  Mission  study  classes  surely  teach  it. 
Christianity  and  civilization  have  gone 
hand  in  hand.  The  Church  with  its 
Apostolic  commission  is  the  great  mis- 
sionary society.  We  are  all  members  of 
it  by  virtue  of  our  Baptism.  Should  we 
not  know  of  the  life  work  of  the  society, 
not  only  of  her  past,  but  of  her  great 
and  growing  present  work? 

Noble  men  and  women  are  giving 
themselves  to  this  work.  They  are  doing 
it  at  home  and  abroad,  in  our  congested 
cities,  on  our  widespread  prairies,  up  in 
our  mountains,  on  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions, at  the  frozen  north,  in  our  island 
possessions  and  in  foreign  fields.  We 
stay-at-homes  are  members  of  this  same 
society.  We  should  at  least  learn  and 
know  how  and  where  to  help. 

This  is  an  age  of  organization;  of 
combinations  of  business;  of  clubs  for 
work  and  pleasure.  We  hear  of  nature 
classes,  language  classes,  Bible-classes, 
study  classes  of  many  kinds,  then  why 
not  definite,  well-defined,  regularly  held 
classes  for  the  study  of  missions! 

I  have  given  you  two  reasons  for  mis- 
sion study  classes — the  appeal  of  history, 
the  appeal  of  sympathy.  Now  for  the 
third  and  most  cogent  reason.  A  mis- 
sion study  class  is  surely  a  logical  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
to  the  Board  of  Missions.  How  can  we 
know  unless  we  learn  and  are  taught? 
How  better  can  we  interest  others?  How 
make  the  knowledge  of  our  Church's 
work  vital  to  ourselves  and  others  ?  How 
better  show  that  we  consider  it  worth 
while? 

Our  parochial  branches  then  would 
have  a  more  clearly  defined  view  of  our 
purpose;  they  would  realize  themselves 
as  a  living  part  of  the  world-wide  work 
of  the  great  American  Church.  The 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  is  the 


first  and  truest  call,  and  in  our  mission 
study  classes  and  our  Auxiliary  work  we  | 
are,  in  a  special  sense,  each  a  part  of  the  } 
great  world.    A  Woman's  Auxiliary  to 
the  Board  of  Missions  must  help  that 
Board  of  Missions  with  all  the  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  missionary  work  ' 
it  can  bring  to  bear. 

Second:  How  to  raise  up  leaders? 

This  is  the  problem  of  every  parish, 
small  or  large.  We  cannot  often  find  a 
trained,  gifted  teacher.  We  should  not 
depend  upon  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
He  has  other  and  many  opportunities  to 
teach  us  and  missions  will  often  be  the 
theme  of  his  appeal.  This  is  Auxiliary 
work,  and  therefore  woman's  work  in 
each  parish.  \ 

For  the  revised  constitution  of  our 
California     Woman's    Auxiliary,  our 
president  is  urging  us  to  a  lopt  as  a  rule 
and  obligation  that  a  mit^      •  study  class 
shall  be  conducted  by  each  branch  dur-  ; 
ing  the  Lenten  season.    It  is  surely  the  j 
ideal  to  aim  at:  but  how  to  get  class  i 
leaders  ? 

You  may  have  read  in  The  Spirit  of  1 
Missions  of  the  yearly  conferences  for  | 
missionary  education. 

At    these    conferences    students  are 
trained  to  be  class  leaders.    The  special  | 
subject  for  the  year's  course  of  mission  i 
study  'is  taught,  in  what  may  be  called 
normal  classes,  and  each  student  finds 
herself  sufficiently  at  home  in  that  sub- 
ject to  go  back  to  her  own  parish  branch  i 
and  become  a  class  leader.    The  parish  | 
class  learns  and  is  taught  in  the  learn- 
ing.   It  is  a  circle  of  helpers.  Some 
one  person  must  lead,  of  course,  and  so 
is  styled  the  leader,  but  the  class  as  in- 
dividuals can  prepare  papers  and  by  in- 
formal comment,  question  and  answer, 
produce  an  interchange  of  information 
and  knowledge  that  gives  good  results  i 
as  a  mission  study  class.    Large  num- 
bers are  not  advisable.   A  class  of  ten  is  i 
a  good   parish   class.     Text-books  arei 
each  year  better  prepared  and  systema- 1 
tized,  and  to  be  had  at  a  small  cost.   A  ;| 
booklet  of  suggestions  to  leaders  accom- 
panies them. 
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II     The  third  division  of  my  subject :  How 
I  to  vitalize  our  classes  and  make  them 
f  interesting,  hinges  largely  upon  the  sec- 
ond division:  How  to  raise  up  leaders? 

It  is  because  we  feel  the  importance 
of  a  capable  leader  that  diffidence  and 
lack  of  self-confidence  deter  us  from  of- 
fering to  make  the  attempt.  Can  we 
not  overcome  the  personal  equation  and 
make  the  effort  ?  Is  not  the  cause  worth 
while?  Again,  is  it  fair  to  lay  all  the 
burden  of  success  or  failure  upon  the 
leader?  Cannot  each  member  of  the 
class  help  to  vitalize  it  and  make  it  in- 
teresting? See  that  the  class  subject  is 
i  one  of  living  interest,  as  the  "Conquest 
of  the  Continent"  has  proved  to  be  this 
year.  Come  eager  to  learn;  come  ready 
to  contribute  something  of  interest  your- 
I  self  to  the  class.  Prepare  at  home  for 
!:  each  meeting. 

Let  me  draw  a  picture  of  a  model  mis- 
ji  sion  study  class.  In  these  days  of  auto- 
j:  mobiles  you  will  easily  follow  the 
I  analogy. 

We  will  call  the  class  the  "Round 
,  Wheel  Class."    The  leader  is  at  the 
centre,  the  radiating  point,  the  first  point 
to  catch  and  spread  the  vibrations.  But 
I  each  member  must  be  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel — hence   a   spokesman,   a  spokes- 
woman.   There  must  be  no  silent  mem- 
ber.   There  should  be  no  absent  mem- 
I  ber.    The  outer  rim,  the  circumference, 
j  the  band  that  holds  all  together,  must 
be  the  bond  of  fellowship,  of  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  of  enthusiasm  and  love 
\  for  the  cause.    The  vehicle,  the  motor, 
i  will,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of  the  class 
lesson.    The  power  must  be  the  spirit  of 
the  message.    If  the  subject  is  vital,  the 
life  and  the  spirit  will  be  there. 
I     Shall  I  let  my  metaphor  run  away  with 
i  me,  and  say,  further  that  there  must  be 
1  no  punctures — the  class  must  work  in 
I  harmony  and  unison.    The  tires  (half- 
1  hearted  members)  can  be  fully  inflated 
with  the  zeal  stored  in  the  class. 

Let  this  be  our  new  1912  model,  the 
class  we  shaU  be  proud  to  advertise,  and 
j;  may  the  Diocese  of  California  turn  out 
I  a  goodly  number  of  these  models  in  our 
1  parish  branches  next  Lent! 


THE  JUNIOR  PAGE 

Summer  Conferences 

Are  you  planning  to  go  to  a  summer 
conference  this  year?  Many  Junior 
leaders  are  complaining  that  they  have 
not  the  training  they  would  like  to  have 
for  their  work,  and  are  eagerly  asking 
the  question:  "Where  can  we  get  such 
training?"  One  of  the  best  answers  to 
the  question  is  the  summer  conference. 
If  there  is  a  leader  who  can  go  to  such 
a  conference  and  who  does  not  do  it, 
she  has  indeed  lost  a  great  opportunity 
to  fit  herself  to  do  better  work.  Of 
course  it  is  not  possible  for  every  leader 
to  go,  but  if  you  are  a  leader  who  can 
do  so,  it  is  worth  making  every  effort  to 
accomplish  it.  The  dates  and  places  for 
the  conferences  this  year  are: 

Conference  for  Church  work:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  July  6-22. 

Missionary  Education:  Silver  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  July  12-21. 

Blue  QElidge,  N.  C,  June  25-July  4. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  August  2-11. 

In  a  report  of  the  Junior  work  in  one 
of  our  dioceses  this  comment  on  the  use 
of  the  slimmer  conferences  is  made: 
"We  consider  that  this  has  helped  us 
greatly,  almost  more  than  anything 
else." 

What  Is  the  Value  of  Organization? 
A  Junior  president  writes :  "I  am  sure 
work  has  been  done  in  a  number  of 
places,  but  all  efforts  to  get  into 
touch  with  them  have  failed.  They  feel 
no  diocesan  unity.  If  I  cannot  bring 
them  to  see  the  value  of  organization, 
there  is  absolutely  no  use  in  a  diocesan 
president."  The  Junior  Auxiliary  is 
certainly  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  for  its  members  to  feel  the  value 
of  belonging  to  such  an  organization, 
and  the  officers  may  ponder  ways  of 
bringing  home  this  sense  of  unity  to  the 
parish  branches.  So  against  this  first 
report,  we  put  this  other  from  another 
diocese:  "There  is  greater  unity  in  the 
work.  The  Juniors  in  the  different  con- 
vocations are  getting  together,  and  that 
means  a  strengthening  of  the  work." 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Juniors 

The  leader  of  the  Nebraska  Juniors 
writes:  "We  had  a  very  delightful  and 
enthusiastic  annual  meeting,  and  the 
reports  presented  by  the  different 
branches  indicate  a  successful  year. 
One  very  tangible  and  encouraging  re- 
sult of  holding  the  meeting  at  Brownell 
Hall  (the  diocesan  school  for  girls)  is 
the  definite  promise  of  a  scholarship  in 
St.  Mary's  School,  Shanghai,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  J uniors  of  the  Hall.  I  have 
been  hoping  for  this  for  two  years,  and 
am  so  thankful  that  the  hope  is  realized 
at  last.  The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was 
the  necessity  of  continuous  work  for  and 
interest  in  missions  all  our  lives;  and 
the  thought  was  emphasized  that  there 
must  be  no  break  between  our  work  as 
Juniors  and  that  in  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary. I  urged  the  formation  of  separate 
parish  branches  for  the  older  girls,  and 
our  diocesan  Auxiliary  president  spoke 
on  the  same  topic. 

"There  were  a  number  of  girls  and 
young  women  present  from  different  par- 
ishes, who  are  not  now  members  of  any 
Junior  branch,  but  whom  I  hoped  to  in- 
terest and  had  especially  invited  to  be 
there.  They  were  all  much  interested 
and  will  be  ready  to  organize  in  the  fall. 
We  are  to  have  an  educational  secretary 
appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
week,  and  if  we  can't  get  an  additional 
Junior  leader,  she  and  I  will  work  up 
the  older  girl  question  between  us.  I 
know  of  several  teachers,  very  bright, 
intelligent  women,  who  will  be  willing 
to  take  charge  of  parish  branches,  and 
who  will  benefit  by  the  work  quite  as 
much  as  the  girls.  With  a  definite  sub- 
ject like  Japan  and  some  definite  work 
to  do,  as  I  shall  plan,  I  believe  they  will 
take  hold  with  interest  and  zeal." 


A  Presentation  Service 
This  is  the  way  one  parish  branch 

closed  its  year's  work. 

The  members  were  asked  to  come  to  a 

service  on  the  last  day  of  their  regular 


meetings.  This  service  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
Juniors,  but  one  or  two  grown  people 
were  there,  among  them  the  president 
of  the  parish  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  who  had  been  especially  in- 
vited. The  service  was  a  shortened  form 
of  Evening  Prayer,  with  the  ninety- 
eighth  and  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth as  "the  proper  psalms  for  the  ser- 
vice of  presentation."  The  lesson  was 
St.  Luke  X.,  the  sending  out  of  the 
seventy. 

After  the  prayers  the  rector  spoke  to 
the  Juniors  on  the  lesson  just  read. 
The  seventy  sent  out  by  our  Lord  re- 
turned to  Him,  and  that  was  what  these 
Juniors  were  doing.  The  verses  read 
were  full  of  joy.  First,  they  rejoiced 
because  of  their  success;  so  might  these 
Juniors,  for  they  had  succeeded  well  in 
their  work;  but  Christ  told  them  that 
there  was  a  better  reason  for  happiness 
in  that  their  "names  were  written  in 
heaven,"  that  is,  that  they  were  allowed 
to  work  for  Him,  for  that  is  better  than 
success.  But  all  this  was  the  disciple's 
joy,  and  there  was  the  Master's  joy, 
which  meant  still  more.  After  He  had 
heard  their  story  He  said  that  myste- 
rious thing,  "I  saw  Satan  fall  from 
heaven  like  lightning."  It  was  as  if,  in 
hearing  of  their  success.  He  had  foreseen 
the  final  triumph  when  those  two  evil 
spirits,  heathenism  in  the  non-Christian 
countries,  and  indifference  here  at  home, 
should  be  conquered.  Then  He  rejoiced, 
too,  that  these  things  were  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  but  revealed  to 
babes,  that  is,  the  young  in  spirit,  those 
who  would  do  the  work  with  the  spirit 
of  youth;  so  if  these  Juniors  should 
start  a  still  younger  branch  of  the 
Juniors  next  year  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  treas- 
urer (one  of  the  girls  of  course)  carried 
the  check  to  the  chancel,  and  the  rector 
presented  it,  and  with  the  closing  prayers 
and  blessing  the  lovely  service  came  to 
an  end. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 


Offerinigs  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  distrlicts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  BTazii,  Haiti,  Mexioo  and  Cuha;  in 
forty-three  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  Indiia-nsi  and  to  the  Negroes;  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  fhirty^two  hishops,  and  'Stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers, 
domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  'general  imissionaries  toi  the  Swedes  and  three 
missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South ;i  and  to  sup- 
port schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  lall  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways ibe  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Cordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  dn  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  May  ist,  1 91 2. 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and.  Foreign 
Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


jl  Department  I 

'Connecticut  

j  Maine   

i  Massachusetts  . . 
i  New  Hampshire. . 

Rhode  Island .... 
I  Vermont   

W.  Massachusetts 


f  Department  11 

Albany   

Central  New  York. 

[Long  Island  

;  Newark   

New  Jersey  

New  York  

W.  New  York  

Porto  Rico  


Department  HI 


Bethlehem  

Delaware   

Baston  

[Erie   

j  Harrisburg   

I  Maryland  

j  Pennsylvania  . . . . 
'  Pittsburgh   

Southern  Virginia. 

Virginia  , 

!  Washington  

!  West  Virginia  


56,3190 
5,280 

73,000 
5,500 

18,230 
4,650 

13,000 


176,050 


28.080 
21.650 
65,720 
39,230 
25,670 
266,650 
26,160 
250 


473,410 


16,280 
4,890 
3,070 
5.340 
9,590 
29,320 
157,970 
29,090 
14,660 
15.140 
21,810 
6,390 


313,550 


Amount 
received  from 

September  1st, 

1911,  to 
May  1st,  1912 


$  25,390.14 
1,473.88 
41,506.90 
2,691.24 
9,709.48 
2,467.25 
4,843.97 


88,082.86 


10.774.97 
9,473.02 
17,247.53 
18,324.37 
10,742.51 
146.968.41 
9,530.27 
74.38 


223,135.46 


7.208.97 
2,300.94 
871.39 
1,946.06 
2,924.55 
14,160.92 
80,063.76 
5,265.87 
4,685.98 
18.147.98 
11,062.29 
3.668.50 


147,307.21 


Apportionment 

for  Domestic 

Amount 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Foreign 

received  from 

Missions 

September  1st 

DISTRICT 

September  1st, 

1911.  to 

1911-12 

May  1st,  1912 

Department  IV 

$  7,340 

$  2,510.06 

5.970 

1,847.69 

East  Carolina .... 

3.600 

3.564.20 

4.190 

2,696.66 

3,750 

1,673.71 

7,580 

4,215.67 

2,160 

1,023.93 

7,800 

3,061.41 

4,590 

1.284.91 

North  Carolina. .  .  . 

4,820 

2.443.16 

South  Carolina. .  .  . 

7,170 

4,467.29 

Tennessee   

6.330 

2,805.03 

2.310 

943.41 

Southern  Florida.. 

1,910 

544.72 

69,520 

33,081.85 

Department  V 

45,730 

12,119.79 

3.910 

592.69 

4,220 

1,714.70 

1,820 

318.77 

16,210 

6,572.46 

Michigan  City .... 

2,550 

885.31 

16,150 

3,107.59 

28.550 

9.004.84 

2,440 

1.048.70 

Southern  Ohio .... 

14,800 

7.013.40 

3,160 

398.44 

5,310 

1.010.06 

144,850 

43,786.75 

(485) 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VI 

Colorado   

Duluth  

Iowa   

Minnesota  

Montana   

Nebraska  

Kearney   

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Western  Colorado.. 
Wyoming  


Department  VII 


Arkansas   

Dallas   

Kansas  

Kansas  City  

Missouri   

Texas   

West  Texas  

Eastern  Oklahoma. 

New  Mexico  

North  Texas  

Oklahoma   

Salina   


^Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st 
1911-12 


$  9,750 
2.470 
9.270 
12.360 
4.350 
4.940 
1.450 
1.730 
2,260 
660 
1.530 


50.770 


3.400 
2.390 
3,820 
6.760 
12.330 
4.490 
1,890 
930 
920 
200 
970 
960 


39.060 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911.  to 
May  1st,  1912 


1.548.17 
1,188.45 
1,636.06 
4,702.01 
1,426.55 
836.05 
992.47 
1.237.67 
1,859.68 
442.34 
1,177.20 


17.046.65 


1.348.46 
1.422.46 
1,306.10 

1,330.68 
5.234.86 
2,716.74 
1.830.43 
606.57 
772.54 
263.52 
312.89 
573.55 


17,718.80 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VIII 

California  

Lios   Angeles.  .  . 

Olympia  

Oregon   

Sacramento  .... 

Alaska   

Arizona  

Eastern  Oregon. 

Honolulu   

Idaho   

Nevada   

San  Joaquin. .  .  . 

Spokane   

The  Philippines. 
Utah   


Africa   

Brazil   

Canal  Zone  

Cuba   

Greece   

Haiti   

Hankow   

Kyoto  

Mexico   

Shanghai  

Tokyo   

Wuhu  

European  Churches 
Foreign  Miscell .  . . 


Total. 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


10,460 
10,980 
4,350 
3,460 
2,640 
1,000 
840 
630 
1,170 
1.270 
1,820 
1,030 
1,740 
500 
910 


42,800 


420 
250 


840 


250 
160 
420 
250 


1,680 


4,600 


$1,314,610 


Amount  j 
received  from  ( 
September  1st, : 

1911.  to 
May  1st,  1912 1 


2,504.63 
4,377.91 
1,414.53 
722.53 
1,365.09 
795.42 
466.73 
317.97 
467.08 
892.06 
638.80 
280.80 
366.05 
319.07 
465.37 


15.394.06 


437.68 
188.17 
124.50 
464.69 
4.72 


30.00 
147'.64 " 


388.77 
34.87 


1,821.64 


$587,357.62 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


To  May  1, 
Source  1918 

From  congregations   $413,752 


1 

2.  From  individuals 

3.  Prom  Sunday-schools .... 

4.  Prom  Woman's  Auxiliary 

5.  From  Forward  Movement. 

6.  From  interest  

7.  Miscellaneous  items  


77 

36.905  78 
67,732  70 
69,066  37 

46,262  76 
2,386  99 


Total  $636,107  37 

8.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   48,000  00 


To  May  1 
1911 

$353,201  76 
38,163  46 
28,152  60 
47,842  56 
11,346  00 
49,266  03 
1,9.75  16 

$529,947  57 
48.000  00 


Increase 

$60,551  01 


39,580  10 
21,223  81 


411  83 
$106,159  80 


Becreaie 


$1,257  68 


11.346  00 
3,003  27 


Total   $684,107  37   $577,947  57 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,337,126  07 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172.003  99 

Total   $1,509,130  06 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   684.107  37 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912   $825,022  69 

(486) 


For  Work  with  Children 

A  Missionary  Carol 

Words  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit;  muiic 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Herron.  Reiyrlnted 
from  the  1912  Children's  Number  of 
Thb  Spirit  of  Missions,  Single 
sheet,  suitable  for  pasting  in  hymnal. 
Price  In  any  quantity,  50  cents  per  100. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem 

A  brief  missionary  play,  by  Frances 
B.  Barney.  Reprinted  from  the  1912 
Ohlldren's  Number  of  Thb  Spirit  o/f 
Missions.    Eight  pages.    Price,  two 

for  5  cents. 

The  Sunset  Hour 

An  out-of-door  missionary  play  for 
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American  Missionary  Hymn 

Tttttle 


Rev.  F.  W.  Bakti-ett,  D.D.,  1897. 
1 1  u    Dignified  and  not  too  fast. 


Eev.  T.  D.  Martin,  1912. 


I'- 


Hill 


1.  0      God    su  -  preme,  Who  dost  the  world  sus-tain, 

2.  From    east  -  ern  dawn  has  beamed  the  gospel  light, 

3.  0       Sun     of    Right-eous-ness,  Thy  heal-ing  give, 

4.  May     man  -  y  tongues  ac-quire  one  lan-guage  here, 

5.  Grant     us    the    fruit  -  age    of  the  heav'nly  birth, 

\" 


dest 


Who  ma 
To  cheer,  il  - 
That  all  the 
To  tell  Thy 
Thy  king-dom 


0 — 0 — # — # — — \-i—s- 


— i — 
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all,  and  naught  hast  made  in  vain,  Who  boldest  all  the  nations  in  Thy  hand, 
lu-mine,  and  endure  with  might;  Still  more  and  more  its  gracious  realm  extend, 
earth  may  look  to  Thee  and  live;  That  all  the  peoples,  gathered  here,  may  know 
glo  -  ry  and  promote  Thy  fear;  Thy  Spirit's  voice  be  in  the  message  heard, 
come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth;  O'er  mighty  riv  -  er  and  from  sea  to  sea. 


m 


In      Thee  we     trust  and  pray  Thee  bless    our  land. 

While  glad  ho  -   san  -  nas    to     Thy  throne    as  -  cend. 

The    health  and    peace  that  from  Thy    pres  -  ence  flow. 

And     ev    -  'ry     heart    re-ceive    the    liv  -  ing  Word. 

Let      all  be       one    in     loy  -  al  -  ty       to     Thee.     A  -  men. 


(  191) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


NINETEEN  hundred  and  twelve  will 
always  be  a  marked  year  in  China's 
history  and  the  annals  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  For  it 
China's  has    witnessed  the 

National  Church  organization  of  the 
first  national  Church 
for  China  and  has  added  a  new  national 
branch  to  the  fellowship  of  the  world- 
wide Anglican  Communion.  The  simple 
service  in  St.  John's  Pro-cathedral, 
Shanghai,  when  the  missions  of  the  Eng- 
lish, American  and  Canadian  Churches 
became  the  "Holy  Catholic  Church  of 
China,"  must  have  been  almost  awe-in- 
spiring. Many  stirring  memories  no 
doubt  thronged  the  minds  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum. 
Possibly  some  recalled  the  name  of  the 
courageous  American  layman,  E.  A. 
Newton,  who  in  1834  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  Board  of  Missions  that  the  Ameri- 
can Church  should  establish  a  mission 
in  China  and  the  Ear  East.  No  branch 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  had  at  that 
time  entered  the  empire.  Mr.  Newton's 
]  act  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Lyde,  who  shortly  before 
bad  conceived  the  possibility  of  carrying 
the  Gospel  into  China  and  had  hoped 
I  himself  to  be  the  messenger.  He  died 
before  his  vision  could  be  realized. 
Closely  after  him  there  followed  two 
i  young  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lock- 


wood  and  the  Rev.  Erancis  Hanson,  who 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  enterprise, 
and  went  to  the  Orient  in  1835,  only  to 
find  that  they  could  not  effect  an  en- 
trance to  the  nation  they  desired  to 
serve. 

So,  too,  there  must 
Some  of  the         have   crowded  into 
Apostles  of  China     the    minds    of  the 

delegates  memories 
of  William  Jones  Boone,  the  seer  and  the 
pioneer.  When  others  could  see  only  a 
China  whose  doors  were  closed,  he  saw 
the  opportunity,  as  he  said  to  a  semi- 
nary friend,  at  least  "to  oil  the  hinges." 
Eor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  priest  and 
bishop,  he  lived  for  the  Chinese.  Next 
there  came  Channing  Moore  Williams, 
who  said  little,  but  whose  life  was  elo- 
quent. He  was  followed  by  Bishop 
Schereschewsky,  scholar  and  translator, 
who  will  be  known  in  the  future  as 
China's  Wycliffe.  Then  there  were  the 
second  Bishop  Boone,  whose  first  episco- 
pal act,  in  1884,  was  to  consecrate  the 
church  in  which  the  conference  of  1912 
held  its  historic  service,  and  James  Ad- 
dison Ingle,  the  saintly  leader  and  or- 
ganizer, who,  in  training  his  Chinese 
helpers  for  efficient  service,  inspired 
them  with  some  of  his  own  devotion. 

There  was  one  among  the  company 
whose  fifty-three  years  of  service  linked 
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the  past  and  present.  Archdeacon 
Thomson  went  to  China  in  1859,  and  is 
probably  the  senior  missionary  of  the 
whole  Anglican  Communion.  His  life 
in  China  is  associated  with  the  period  in 
which  all  of  the  Anglican  bishops,  past 
and  present,  have  worked.  He  it  was 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  first  Bishop 
Boone  in  1864,  held  the  shattered 
mission  together  at  a  time  when  its 
membership  consisted  of  two  presbyters 
and  one  deacon,  while  Civil  War  at 
home  almost  paralyzed  missionary  ef- 
fort. To  him  alone,  of  all  the  devoted 
men  of  the  earlier  day,  has  it  been  given 
to  see  the  fruition  of  many  hopes. 

IN  choosing  a  name,  which  is  as  near- 
ly as  possible  the  Chinese  equiva- 
lent   of    the    words    "Holy  Catholic 
Church,"  there  was 
I  he  name  desire  to  assume 

of  the  Chinese      an    exclusive  atti- 
Church  tude    or    to  make 

ill-considered  claims. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conference 
did  nothing  more  nor  less  than  pre- 
serve, as  it  alone  could,  for  the  future 
united  Christian  communions  of  China, 
the  name  of  the  historic  creeds.  The 
Protestant  denominations,  severed  and 
separated  as  they  are,  could  not  preserve 
the  name,  and  moreover  have  in  some  in- 
stances frankly  intimated  that  they 
would  hardly  dare  choose  any  name  in 
which  the  word  "catholic"  was  included. 
The  Eoman  communion  is  practically 
prevented  by  its  earlier  history  in  China 
from  assuming  or  using  the  name.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  controversy 
arose,  probably  due  to  rivalry  between 
the  Jesuits  and  other  Roman  mission- 
aries, but  ostensibly  centring  around 
the  meaning  of  certain  Chinese  rites 
with  respect  to  the  dead  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Confucius.  The  Jesuits  con- 
tended that  these  ceremonies  were  mere- 
ly civil  and  secular,  and,  as  such,  Chinese 
Christians  might  be  allowed  to  continue 
them.  Others  held  that  they  were  idola- 
trous. An  appeal  was  taken  to  Rome, 
and  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  1645,  decided 
against  the  liberal  view.    The  Jesuits, 


not  convinced,  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  Rome  and  made  such  explanations  to 
a  tribunal  of  inquiry  that  ten  years  later 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  approved  of  their 
contention.  Thus  the  Roman  Com- 
munion in  China  was  embarrassed  by 
two  infallible  decrees,  almost  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  We  say  al- 
most opposed,  for  Alexander  had  taken 
care  not  to  contradict  Innocent  directly. 
As  a  result  each  side  claimed  that  Alex- 
ander's decree  favored  its  view. 

Twenty  years  later 
The  Lord  of        the  controversy 
Heaven  Church      broke    out  afresh, 
and     in     1693  a 
Roman  bishop  in  China  issued  a  man-  \ 
date  opposing  Pope  Alexander's  view,  1 
and  claiming  that  the  Chinese  rites  were  ! 
idolatrous  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  Much 
of  the  disagreement  centred  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  tien.    Did  it  mean  j 
merely  the  visible  heavens  above,  which  ■ 
some  claimed  the  Chinese  worshipped,  ! 
or  did  it  mean  the  Supreme  Master,  Au- 
thor and  Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth?  i 
The  Jesuits  asked  the  Chinese  Emperor  i 
for  a  definition.    He  asserted  that  tien,  I 
as  the  Jesuits  contended,  means  "True 
God,  and  that  the  Chinese  ceremonies 
and  customs  are  merely  political."  In 
spite  of  this  declaration  of  the  Emperor,  j 
the  Jesuits  could  not  persuade  the  then 
reigning  Pope  to  accept  their  view,  and 
in  1704  Clement  XI.  confirmed  the  man-  { 
date  issued  by  Bishop  Maigrot  in  169;'. 
By  this  decree,  it  was  declared  that  the 
phrase  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  or  ad-  i 
dressing  the  Divine  Being  should  be  I 
Tien  C/m— "Lord  of  Heaven."    The  use 
of  the  phrase,  Tien  Shangti — "August 
Emperor  of   Heaven,"    was    forbidden. ! 
The  dispute  was  continued  for  many  long  i 
years,  but  the  appellation  Tien  Chu  Kiao  \ 
— "Religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  has 
ever  since  been  used  to  designate  the 
Roman  teaching.    So  the  Roman  Church 
became  the  "Lord  of  Heaven  Church." 
Whether  or  not  it  likes  the  name,  it 
seems  to  be  destined  to  bear  it  in  the 
future.    Thus  it  is  that   the  national 
Church  of  China,  issuing  from  the  con- 
ference of  the  Anglican  Communion,  has 
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wisely  decided  to  preserve  for  Chinese 
Christians  the  title  "Holy  Catholic 
Church." 

Discussion  about 
The  Missionary      names  and  the  fash- 
Spirit  of  the        ioning  of  constitu- 
Chinese  Church      tions  and  canons  did 
not  occupy  all  the 
time  or  energy  of  the  Anglican  confer- 
ence or  of  the  synod  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church.    This  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
i  Church  was  to  provide  for  a  Board  of 
Missions,  national  in  its  scope  and  con- 
(  stitueney,  and  some  day  no  doubt  to  be 
international  in  its  operations.  More- 
over the  consideration  of  the  appalling 
I  need  presented  by  the  famine  districts 
I  of  China  led  a  number  of  the  delegates 
i  to  volunteer  for  relief  work  immediately 
upon  the  adjournment   of  the  synod. 
'  This  is  much  the  same  as  if  some  of  the 
distinguished  clerical  and  la,v  deputies  to 
our  General  Convention,  had  it  been  in 
I  session  last  month,  should  have  volun- 
|i  teered  for  relief  work  among  the  needy 
'  people  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mississippi  floods.     A  Church 
that  begins  its  corporate  life  in  such 
i  fashion  may  be  counted  upon  to  do  large 

i things  in  the  future, 
j  \1  fE  have  frequently  used  our  columns 
/  VV     ^0  appeal  for  the  starving  people 
of  China,  and  never  were  they  put  to  bet- 
ter  use.     It   is  a 
A  Family  pleasure    to  know 

Responsibility  that  a  very  consider- 
1  able    proportion  of 

the  money  sent  for  the  relief  of  China 
■  has  come  from  our  own  Church  folk. 
But  China  is  not  the  only  sufferer,  and 
we  should  be  dealing  unfairly  by  our 
readers  if  we  failed  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a  crying  need  in  our  own  home 
land.  The  Bed  Cross  will  need  at  least 
$250,000  to  meet  the  widespread  disas- 
ter produced  by  the  floods  on  the  lower 
|j  Mississippi. 

The  country  as  a  whole  has  sub- 
!  scribed  a  little  over  $50,000.  Temporary 
j  relief  has  been  given,  but  in  all  Chris- 
I   tian  fairness  much  more  should  be  done. 


When  the  farmer  reaches  his  home  after 
the  flood  has  subsided,  he  finds  his  house 
— if  it  be  still  standing — in  bad  condi- 
tion; all  else  will  be  destroyed.  Not  a 
pound  of  food,  or  bushel  of  grain,  or  acre 
of  pasturage,  or  head  of  live  stock  re- 
mains. He  is  almost  as  helpless  as  in 
the  refugee  camps.  He  must  fight 
m_alaria  and  typhoid  while  he  wins  back 
the  lost  years  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm. 

The  Bed  Cross  is  facing  this  enor- 
mous work  of  rehabilitation  with  the 
smallest  relief  fund  ever  given  to  meet 
an  emergency  of  such  magnitude.  For 
the  San  Francisco  disaster — more  strik- 
ing but  not  so  widespread — $3,000,000 
was  contributed.  Shall  we  not  give 
prompt  and  generous  answer  to  this  ap- 
peal for  that  most  industrious,  but  in 
such  a  crisis,  most  helpless  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  small  farmer,  who  under  nor- 
mal conditions  is  so  important  a  factor 
in  our  national  prosperity? 

TWO  years  have  not  yet  passed  since 
the  canon  permitting  the  election 
of  suffragan  bishops  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Con- 
Suffragan  Bishops  mention.  Already 
there  have  been 
more  elections  under  it  than  would 
have  been  thought  likely  within 
this  length  of  time.  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Connecticut  have  followed  the  lead 
of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thus  suffragans  have  been 
chosen  both  for  the  concentrated  work 
of  large  cities  and  for  more  scat- 
tered and  rural  sections. 

Whether  or  not  the  office  is  to  prove 
itself  an  efficient  one  in  the  Church,  at 
least  it  is  to  be  tested  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  its  work  will  be  watched  with 
deep  interest  and  concern.  Something 
of  its  value  will  undoubtedly  be  known 
by  the  time  the  next  General  Conven- 
tion meets.  Modifications  or  enlarge- 
ments of  it  may  be  introduced.  Per- 
haps then  it  may  not  be  too  early  to 
consider  whether  it  promises  to  be  of 
value  in  the  development  of  missionary 
work. 
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Some  suggestion  of  this  kind  was 
made  when  the  original  canon  was  in- 
troduced, but  it  did  not  figure  largely 
in  the  final  passage  of  the  canon.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  possibly  the  in- 
troduction of  the  episcopate  in  foreign 
lands,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  may  in 
time  be  initiated  in  this  way — a  native 
bishop  exercising  his  office  under  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  American 
diocesan.  The  Church  might  also  con- 
sider whether  there  would  be  any  value 
in  allowing  suffragans  to  the  missionary 
episcopate  with  a  view  to  meeting  a 
situation  such  as  exists  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  may  easily  exist  in  other 
places.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  island  of  Porto  Rico — 
and  possibly  of  Haiti — does  not  as  yet 
furnish  a  sphere  of  activity  large  enough 
to  occupy  fully  the  time  of  a  bishop,  yet 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
local  representation  of  the  episcopate. 
Suffragans  on  the  different  islands,  un- 
der an  able  administrator  like  the  present 
Bishop  of  Cuba,  might  perhaps  meet 
the  immediate  need  with  reasonable 
efficiency  and  a  better  measure  of 
economy. 

BISHOP  TUTTLE,  of  Missouri,  who 
is  also  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  in  addressing  his  convention 
last  month,  modestly 
Our  alluded  to  the  fact 

Missionary  Nestor  that  for  nearly 
twenty-six  years  he 
had  been  bishop  of  that  diocese;  for 
forty-five  years  a  bishop  of  the  Church, 
and  for  fifty  years  had  been  in  Holy  Or- 
ders. It  is  the  remarkable  record  of  a 
remarkable  man.  Elected  before  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  consecrated,  Bishop 
Tuttle  became  at  once  one  of  the 
Church's  missionary  pioneers  in  one  of 
her  hardest  fields.  He  suffered  hardship 
with  cheerfulness,  he  broke  down  opposi- 
tion ;  he  won  loyalty  and  affection  every- 
where, and  throughout  his  life  he  has 
demonstrated  how  thoroughly  true  it  is 
that  every  bishop  should  be  a  mission- 
ary, in  heart  if  not  in  title. 

The  position  of  the  Diocese  of  Mis- 


souri, and  its  record  in  missionary  giv- 
ing, is  evidence  of  the  leadership  which 
has  been  exercised  therein.  Twenty-six 
years  ago  that  diocese  chose  a  mission- 
ary bishop  for  its  diocesan;  so  well  did 
he  serve  that  last  year  it  chose  another 
bishop  missionary  for  his  coadjutor.  We 
might  reasonably  expect,  therefore,  that 
among  the  stirring  words  of  counsel 
given  in  the  bishop's  address  a  statement 
such  as  the  following  would  be  included: 
"Before  our  eyes  to  day  is  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  good  resulting  from 
missions.  In  China,  the  greatest  empire 
in  population  on  earth,  an  almost  blood- 
less revolution  is  going  on  and  seeming- 
ly is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.  Its  suc- 
cess spells  progress  in  civilization  and 
happiness  to  the  Oriental  races.  In  its 
guidance,  if  perhaps  not  in  its  inception, 
this  uprising  is  in  the  hands  of  natives 
trained  by  Christian  missionaries.  It  is 
seemingly  getting  ready  to  give  striking 
proof  that  the  godliness  of  Christ's  Gos- 
pel 'is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.' 

"But  with  the  wholesome  influence  of 
missions  of  the  past  there  is  abounding 
need  for  enlightenment  from  Christian 
missions  of  the  present  and  for  guid- 
ance from   Christian  missions   of  the 
future.    And  China's  need  is  our  oppor- 
tunity— opportunity    to    stand   by  the 
Master  and  to  help  on  the  cause  of  the  ' 
Master  as  almost  never  before.   The  door 
is  open,  widely  open.    It  may  seem  to  a 
Christian  that  in  this  wonderful  crisis  | 
in  China  the  Master  cometh,  and  that  we  | 
should  go  forth  to  meet  Him.   God  grant  { 
it  may  be  with  such  replenishment  of  oil  1 
and  trimming  of  lamps  in  the  cause  of  i 
missions  as  the  Master  shall  deem  ac- 
ceptably fit.   Opportunity  goes  as  well  as 
comes.    And  there  is  a  shutting  of  the 
door.  I 

"It  would  be  strange,  and  yet  not  more 
strange  than  are  other  dispensations  of 
God's  Providence,  if  from  China  herself 
lessons  in  Christian  truth  and  polity 
should  be  proffered  for  us  of  the  West 
to  give  heed  to  and  to  learn  from.  Just  | 
the  other  day  there  was  organized  there 
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the   Holy   Catholic   Church   of  China 
i  with   its   eleven   bishops    (seven  from 
j  England,  three  from  the  United  States 
!  and  one  from  Canada)  and  its  many 
faithful   Chinese   priests   and  laymen. 
If  China,  please  God  and  pray  God  so, 
be  converted,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
i   the  Holy  Catholic    Church   of  China 
!  shall  have  valuable  aspects  of  Christian 
truth  wherewith  to  enlighten   us  and 
wholesome    developments   of  Christian 
:  practice  wherewith  to  instruct  us.  And 
who  can  tell  how  much  she  may  perhaps 
contribute  to  the  solution,  so  ardently 
I  desired,  of  the  great  problem  of  Chris- 
tian unity? 
I      "Dear  brethren  all,  it  surely  is  a  bugle 
call  in  this  our  day.    Stand  by  missions, 
hold  up   missions,   push   on  missions. 
I  God  help  us  to  pray  and  give  and  work 
while  lasts  the  day  of  life,  for  the  night 
cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work,  and 
that  coming  night  shall  cut  us  off  from 
the  precious  sharing,  now  granted  to  us, 
with  the  Blessed  Master  in  'the  travail 
of  His  soul'  wherewith  He,  and  we  also 
I  in  the  light  of  the  great  last  day,  'shall 
\  be  satisfied.' " 

ONE  of  the  greatest  hardships  of  mis- 
sionary life,  especially  in  the  for- 
eign field,  is  the  necessary  separation 
I  ^,     ^      J      /•     from  children  at  the 
I  he  Iragedy  of     ^ge    of    twelve  or 
Missionary  thirteen     in  order 

Life  that   they    may  be 

sent  home  for  edu- 
;  cation.    This  condition  has  been  called 
■  "the  tragedy  of  missionary  life."  There 
;  have  been  practically  no  facilities  for 
\\  educating  the  children  of  missionaries  in 
the  field.    The  subject   has   been  con- 
!  sidered  by  the  ofiScers  and  members  of 
the  mission  boards  of  the  various  com- 
munions, but  no  agreement  has  been 
(  reached.    At  last  our  own  Board  deter- 
j  mined  to  lead  the  way.    At  its  meeting 
i  m  Chicago  in  February,  it  asserted  its 
i  conviction  that  some  effort  should  be 
1|  made  to  remedy  the  situation.    It  ap- 
proved of  the  general  outlines  of  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  committee  in  China,  of 
which  Bishop  Boots  is  chairman,  and 
i  called  upon  the  mission  boards  of  other 


communions  to  join  in  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  school.  The  Board  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  the  Presbyterian  For- 
eign Board  was  also  carefully  consider- 
ing this  subject,  and  was  ready  to  re- 
spond to  its  invitation  to  co-operate. 

A  joint  committee 
The  Kuling         was  accordingly  ap- 
School  pointed,  consisting 

of  Bishop  Lloyd  as 
president,  the  Kev.  Stanley  White,  d.d., 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mr.  Eobert  E.  Speer  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Wood.  This  committee  or 
board  of  trustees  has  decided  to  begin 
the  school  on  a  modest  scale  early  in 
the  coming  autumn. 

The  site  chosen  is  Kuling,  about  mid- 
way between  Shanghai  and  Hankow. 
Situated  as  it  is  in  the  mountains  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Kulin-g's  cli- 
mate throughout  the  year  is  excellent. 
Many  of  the  missionaries  of  all  com- 
munions come  here  for  their  summer 
holiday  of  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Thus 
parents  having  children  in  school  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  spending  part  of 
the  year  with  them,  without  incurring 
the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  the  sta- 
tion where  the  family  is  located.  More- 
over some  of  the  small  bungalows  can 
be  used  temporarily  to  house  the  school. 

The  trustees  have  appointed  a  board  of 
managers  in  China  to  give  local  super- 
vision. Its  members  are  Bishop  Boots, 
the  Eev.  J.  Walter  Lowrie,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  S. 
Brockman,  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  trustees  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  help  of  Mrs. 
J.  Lawrence  Thurston,  formerly  of  the 
Yale  Mission  at  Changsha,  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  the  temporary  services  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Miller,  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can Church  Mission  in  the  District  of 
Hankow,  as  teachers.  The  school  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  seventeen,  and  will  aim  to 
prepare  those  who  are  to  have  a  college 
education  to  enter  an  American  college 
with  not  more  than  one  year  of  further 
preparatory  work  at  home. 
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The  support  for  the 
Support  for  the      school  is  to  be  pro- 
School  vided  for  in  part  by 

fees  paid  by  the 
missionaries,  in  part  by  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  two  Boards,  and  in  part  by 
gifts  of  people  at  home  who  can  see  the 
value  and  justice  of  the  effort  now  being 
made,  and  who  wish  to  remove  an  un- 
necessary hardship  from  missionary  life. 
'No  doubt  there  are  many  people  in  the 
Presbyterian  communion,  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  who  will  gladly,  as  a  memorial 
to  some  dear  child  who  has  been  called 
back  to  the  Father's  home,  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  one  or 
more  of  these  missionary  children. 

It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  open 
with  sixteen  or  eighteen  pupils.  The 
running  expenses  for  the  first  year  will 
approximate  $4,500,  and  the  special  ex- 
penses for  the  first  year,  including  the 
school  and  house  furnishings,  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,  a  total  of 
$7,500. 

The  trustees  will  be  grateful  for  gifts 
to  assist  in  the  meeting  of  these  ex- 
penses. Those  who  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  may  send  their  gifts 
to  Bishop  Lloyd,  at  281  Fourth  Avenue; 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  the  Pev.  Stanley 
White,  D.D.,  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  time,  it  is  hoped 
Permanent  to  erect  permanent 
Equipment  buildings  to  accom- 
modate 150  pupils, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  Bishop  Poots  and  his  associates.  A 
group  of  missionaries  in  Central  China 
has  purchased  twenty  lots  at  Kuling  at 
a  cost  of  $2,500,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  property  will  be  donated  to  the 
school.  The  cost  of  adequate  buildings 
has  been  estimated  to  be  $40,000.  Mrs. 
Thurston  is  now  in  this  country  and  is 
prepared  to  give  to  individuals  and 
groups  of  people  further  information 
about  plans.  Some  additional  details 
are  also  given  in  a  folder  issued  by  the 
trustees,  to  be  obtained  from  either  our 
own  or  the  Presbyterian  Board. 


SINCE  our  last  issue  other  agencies 
of  the  Church  have  reached  out  and 
laid  hold  upon  two  of  our  department 
secretaries.  The 
Our  Department      Diocese  of  Kansas, 
Secretaries  at    its    recent  con- 

vention, elected  the 
Pev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  secretary  of  the 
Seventh  Department,  as  its  bishop-co- 
adjutor; and  the  General  Board  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  in  session  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  June  l2th,  elected  the  'Rev. 
William  E.  Gardner,  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  New  England,  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  new  Board. 

Both  these  men  have  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  and  won  for  themselves 
high  regard  in  their  departments.  Each  j 
possessed  gifts  which  seemed  specially  to  I 
meet  the  needs  of  his  field.    Mr.  Silver  i 
has  had  long  experience  in  mission  work  ' 
in  the  West,  and  for  eight  years  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  army.    He  is  an  un- 
usually  effective  and  winning  speaker, 
and  is  particularly  strong  in  his  appeal 
to  men.    He  has  travelled  widely  over  i 
his  vast  department  and  come  into  touch  j 
with  all  parts  of  it  in  a  remarkable  way.  I 
Mr.  Gardner,  as  is  indicated  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  office  on  the  General 
Board   of   Religious   Education,  has  a  j 
largely  developed  gift  as  a  teacher.  A 
New  England  man  by  birth  and  train-  | 
ing,  he  has  co-ordinated  and  stimulated 
his  department  as  perhaps  few  other  men 
could  have  done.    His  work  also  in  the  j 
Sunday-school     Department    of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  has  made  him  well  | 
known  throughout  the  Church.    It  has  ' 
not  been  publicly  stated  at  this  writing 
whether  these  men  will  accept  the  offices  j 
to  which  they  have  been  chosen,  but  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  chosen  indicates 
the  growing  importance  of  the  depart- 
ment  secretaryship.    Mr.  Silver  is  the  I 
third  secretary  within  two  years  elected 
to    a    bishopric — Bishop    Sanford    and  j 
Bishop  Garland  having  been  secretaries  I 
of  the  Eighth  and  Third  Departments 
respectively. 

The  division  of  the  Church  in- 
to missionary  departments  and  the 
establishment    of    department  councils 
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has  proved  its  value  beyond  question. 
1  Whether  or  not  it  was  previously  felt, 
f  it  is  now  manifest  that  there  was  a  need 
in  the  Church's  life  for  this  intermediate 
factor  between  the  diocese  and  the  Gen- 
eral Convention.     That  it  should  de- 
velop along  the  line  of  the  Church's 
,:  missionary  needs  is  most  fitting. 

The    key    to  the 
Their  Selection       efficient  working  of 
this    machinery  is 
the  department  secretary.    He  may  make 
I  himself  at  the  same  time  the  efficient 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
valued  helper  of  the  dioceses  and  districts 
within  his  department.    There  is  scope 
in  this  office  for  the  largest  gifts,  and 
!  the  men  chosen  thereto  should  be  of  our 
'  best.    Upon  the  character  and  ability  of 
those  who  have  thus  far  filled  the  office 
I  the  Church  is  to  be  congratulated.  This 
:  fact  only  lays  upon  us  a  larger  respon- 
fi  sibility  for  wise  choice  in  the  future. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made — which  is 
ji  certainly  worthy  of  consideration — that 
[    some  plan  more  careful  and  thorough,  and 
|i  more  fully  representing  all  the  interests 
involved  than  does  the  present  method 
of  election  by  the  department  council, 
might  well  be  considered.    Beyond  doubt 
it  is  desirable  that  the  man  chosen  for  a 
department  shall  in  a  sense  be  the  man 
of  that  department;  that  he  shall  in  a 
real  sense  be  the  choice  of  those  with 
i   whom  he  has  to  work,  and  that  they 
I   shall  be  pledged  4n  advance  to  respon- 
I    sibility  for  his  success.    It  also  seems 
I   reasonable  that  the  Board  of  Missions, 
I    whose  agent  he  is  to  be  and  by  whom  he 
is  supported,  shall  have  a  weighty  voice 
u  in  his  selection.    It  has  been  said  with 
I  some  truth  that  neither  of  these  ends 
1  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  the  present 
f   method;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
j    fact  that  good  men  have  been  chosen, 
I    the  process  of  the  choice  was  not  such 
I    as  would  ordinarily  guarantee  the  selec- 
I  tion   of   good   men.    The  department 
f  council  is  still  rather  an  inchoate  body, 
without  highly-developed   sense   of  re- 
,   sponsibility,   and   with   few  efficiently- 
i   working  committees.    As  a  rule  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  make  careful  in- 


vestigation and  deliberate  selection. 
Frequently  the  nomination  and  election 
of  a  department  secretary  was  a  thing 
begun  and  finished  in  one  day  of  the 
council.  When  such  election  came  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Missions  the  action 
taken  upon  it  there  was  of  necessity  in 
some  measure  perfunctory;  at  least  it 
w^as  not  thought  desirable  nor  possible 
to  go  thoroughly  into  the  question 
whether  the  most  efficient  man  had  been 
chosen.  The  body  which  elected  him 
had  already  adjourned  for  a  year  and 
no  review  of  the  action  was  possible.  It 
was  rather  a  delicate  matter  even  to 
question  the  entire  wisdom  of  their 
action.  Fortunately  there  has  never 
been  a  case  which  demanded  such  ques- 
tion, but  is  it  wise  that  election  to  an  of- 
fice of  such  growing  importance  should 
be  made  so  casually?  May  there  not  be 
devised  some  amendment  to  the  mis- 
sionary canon  which  shall  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  expression  of  the  de- 
partment's preference  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  Board  of  Missions  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  to  the  de- 
partment and  the  Church? 

EACH  year  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions   devote  several  days  in 
June  to   a  confer- 
One  Hundred  and    ence  with  the  newly 
Six  Presbyterian      appointed  mission- 
Recruits  aries.     This  year's 

meeting,  held  in 
New  York,  June  5th  to  12th,  dealt  with 
various  aspects  of  the  missionary's  life, 
beginning  with  his  aim  and  method,  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  high  stand- 
ards in  physical,  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual life,  and  outlining  his  relation  to  the 
native  Church  and  the  home  constitu- 
ency. Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
striking  present-day  world  conditions — 
national,  social  and  religious. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  is  this  year 
sending  106  new  missionaries  to  the 
front.  Of  these,  as  is  natural  in  view 
of  present  conditions,  China  receives  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  field. 
Twenty-four  recruits  are  going  to  the 
six  missionary  districts  into  which  tlie 
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Presbyterian  work  in  the  republic  is 
divided.  Seven  have  been  detailed  for 
service  in  Africa  and  fourteen  for  the 
two  missions  in  India.  The  others  are 
divided  in  small  companies  among  the 
missions  in  Japan,  Korea,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Persia,  the  Philippines,  Laos 
and  Siam.  A  number  of  those  under  ap- 
pointment have  not  yet  been  assigned  to 
any  definite  field. 

When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Pres- 
Apportionment      byterians  this  year 
of  Men  are  sending  106  re- 

cruits to  the  foreign 
field  and  that  this  number  is  only  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  their  yearly  average,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  modest  is  the 
request  of  our  own  Board  that  the 
Church  should  each  year  endeavor  to 
send  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  new  mis- 
sionaries to  our  ten  foreign  districts. 

The  Board  realizes  that  one  of  its 
most  important  functions  is  the  finding 
of  recruits.  It  should  devise  not  only 
an  apportionment  of  money,  but  should 
make  known  to  the  Church  the  gifts  of 
life  it  is  hoped  each  part  of  the  country 
may  make.  It,  therefore,  recently  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  an  apportion- 
ment of  men.  This  idea,  first  suggested 
by  Bishop  Graves,  of  Shanghai,  five  or 
six  years  ago,  was  further  emphasized 
by  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philippines. 
Both  these  leaders  of  the  Church's  work 
abroad  made  plain  the  necessity  of  some 
more  regular  and  scientific  method  of 
enlisting  the  men  and  women  needed 
in  their  fields. 

The  records  of  the 
What  the  Board    Board  of  Missions 
Asks  of  Each       show    great  irregu- 
Department         larity  in  the  num- 
ber   of    men  and 
women  offering  for  service.    One  year 
the  number  may  be  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  the  number  in  the  preceding 
or   in   the  following  year.    The  same 
irregularity  is  found  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  from  the  successive  gradu- 
ating classes  in  the  seminaries  and  dea- 
coness schools.    It  is  also  evident  that 
most  volunteers  came  from  the  Eastern 


dioceses.  Por  the  sake  of  the  work 
abroad  the  Board  desires  to  secure 
greater  regularity  in  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers. Thus  the  bishops  will  be  able 
to  plan  their  work  for  progressive  devel- 
opment. Por  the  sake  of  the  Church  at  j 
home  the  missionary  staff  should  be 
drawn  from  a  wider  area  in  order  that 
every  part  of  the  Church  may  know  the 
stimulus  that  comes  from  giving  its  best 
life  to  the  distant  work. 

The  Board  has  therefore  decided  to 
ask  each  department  to  endeavor  to  give 
a  minimum  number  of  recruits  each  year 
and  has  divided  the  total  desired  as  fol- 
lows: Department  L,  six;  Department 
IL,  nine;  Department  III.,  nine;  De- 
partment  IV.,  three;   Department  V., 
four;  Department  VI.,  two;  Department 
VII.,  one;  and  Department  VIII.,  one.  | 
The  Board  has  asked  the  president  of 
each  department  council  to  appoint  a  re-  i 
cruiting  committee  to  aid  in  securing  the  | 
needed  volunteers. 

In  taking  this  action  with  special  ref-  j 
erence  to  the  work  abroad  the  Board  has  ' 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  need  for  re- 
cruits in  the  home  fields  and  especially 
in  the  great  West.  The  administration 
of  the  home  work,  however,  under  the 
present  missionary  canon,  is  on  quite  a 
different  plane  than  the  administration  | 
of  the  missions  abroad,  and  therefore 
seems  to  make  the  principle  of  an  ap- 
portionment of  workers  much  less  ap- 
plicable. Moreover,  home  work  does  not 
involve,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
work  abroad,  the  expectation  of  life  ser- 
vice. Naturally,  therefore,  it  can  be  en- 
tered upon  more  easily,  and  retirements 
from  it  can  be  made  more  readily. 

THE  border  of  our  cover  for  this  issue  i 
was  specially  designed  for  us  by 
the  Rev.  Phillips  E.  Osgood,  of  Roslin- 
dale,  Mass.    It  is  intended  to  emphasize  ! 
the  event  which  has  just  taken  place  in 
China — the  establishment  of  a  new  na-  ■ 
tional  branch  of  the  Church.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  cross  made  of  traditional 
Chinese  motifs;  behind  it  is  the  Buddh- 
ist halo  of  self-mastery  and   the  nine- 
pointed  star  of  the  new  republic.    Back  I 
of  all  is  the  still-prowling  dragon. 


THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NATION 
GREAT 

IV  TOT  serried  ranks  with  flags  un- 
i\  furled, 
"Not  armored   ships   that   gird  the 
world, 

Not  hoarded  wealth  nor  busy  mills, 
Not  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
Not  sages   wise,   nor  schools,  nor 
laws, 

Not    boasted    deeds    in  freedom's 
cause — 

All  these  may  be,  and  yet  the  State 
In  eye  of  God  be  far  from  great. 

That  land  is  great  which  knows  the 
Lord, 

Whose   songs   are   guided   by  His 
Word. 

Where  justice  rules  'twixt  man  and 
man, 

Where  love  controls  in  act  and  plan, 
Where  breathing  in  his  native  air 
Each  soul  finds  joy  in  praise  and 
prayer — 

Thus  may  our  country,  good  and 
.  great. 

Be  God's  delight — ^man's  best  estate. 
— Alexander  Blachhurn. 


A  LITANY  FOR  THE  NATION 

OGOD,  we  have  heard  with  our 
ears,  and  our  fathers  have  de- 
clared unto  us,  the  noble  works  that 
thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the 
old  time  before  them. 

0  Lord,  arise,  help  us,  and  deliver 
us  for  thine  honour. 

For  all  the  way  that  thou  hast 
led  us  in  the  years  that  are  past;  for 
guidance  and  chastisement;  for  suf- 
fering and  success;  for  peril  and 
peace;  for  vanquishment  and  vic- 
tory; 

We  thank  thee,  good  Lord. 

For  the  brave  spirits  that  have  la- 
bored and  sacrificed  that  this  might 
be  a  righteous  nation; 

We  thank  thee,  good  Lord. 

For  the  opportunity  which  is  ours 
to  carry  on  the  great  work,  and  es- 
tablish justice,  peace  and  happiness 
in  this  land; 

We  thanh  thee,  good  Lord. 


That  it  may  please  thee  to  bless 
this  nation  with  prosperity  and  peace, 
but  chiefly  with  such  mercies  as 
shall  build  us  up  into  the  likeness  of 
thy  Son; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  guide 
and  govern  our  rulers  and  all  who 
are  in  authority,  giving  them  grace 
to  execute  justice  and  to  maintain 
truth ; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  send 
forth  men  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  laborers  into  thy 
harvest; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  pour 
upon  thy  people  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  supplication,  and  incline  them  to 
a  fuller  consecration  of  themselves 
and  their  substance  to  thy  service; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  bring 
into  the  fellowship  of  thy  children 
the  people  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues  who  are  gathered  here  from 
all  nations  of  the  earth; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  those  who,  hearing  the 
call  of  their  Saviour,  answer  Him 
not,  and  having  known  the  Gospel 
of  salvation  yet  care  for  none  of 
these  things; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  hasten 
the  day  when  thy  Kingdom  shall 
have  come  among  us,  and  through 
us  thy  light  shall  shine  upon  those 
who  are  far  off; 

We  heseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord. 

V.  God  be  merciful  to  us  and  bles5 
us; 

That  thy  way  may  he  Jcnown  upon 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all 
nations. 

Our  Father,  etc. 
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CHUNG  HUA  SHENG  KUNG  HUI: 

THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  CHINA 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


ON  Friday,  April  26th,  in  St. 
John's  Pro-cathedral,  Shang- 
hai, a  new  national  Church 
was  born — the  "Chun^  Hua 
Sheng  Kung  Hui,"  or  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  China. 

For  over  a  week  the  Conference  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  in  China  had 
been  occupied  with  the  tentative  draft 
of  constitution  and  canons  adopted  at 
the  Conference  of  1909.     The  prepara- 
tions  for   launching    a   new  national 
Church   were   of   necessity  deliberate. 
,  The  proposed  constitution  and  canons 
I  had  been  submitted  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  and 
i:  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
I  for  their  provisional  sanction,  which  in 
I;  each  instance   was   granted.      At  the 
I   same  time  an  authorized  Chinese  trans- 
i   lation  was  made  and  submitted  to  the 
conventions  of  the  eleven  Chinese  dio- 
ceses.    These  bodies  returned   to  the 
j   Conference  suggestions  of  several  minor 
I   alterations,  but  no  serious  objection  was 
j   raised  on  any  matter  of  crucial  impor- 
tance.  When,  therefore,  the  Conference 
I   met  on  Thursday,  April  18th,  it  was 
1   prepared  to  face  the  serious  task  of 
transforming   the    several  independent 
I'  missions  of  China  into   a  co-ordinate 

I and  self-governing  national  Church. 
The  proceedings  began  with  a  corpor- 
!  ate  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  St.  John's  Pro-Cathedral.  The  ser- 
'  vice  and  sermon  were  in  Chinese,  Bish- 
I  op  Scott  being  the  preacher.  The  Con- 
i  ference  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.  on 
j  the  same  day.  Bishop  Scott  presiding; 

the  Rev.  F.  L.  Norris,  the  Eev.  B.  L. 
I  Ancell,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Tai,  and  the  Rev. 
I  S.  T.  Yu  were  appointed  as  secretaries. 
I    At  a  later  session  Bishop  Roots,  of  Han- 


kow, was  elected  vice-chairman,  and  re- 
lieved the  president  at  the  afternoon 
sessions. 

The  continued  unrest  obtaining  in 
many  parts  of  China  unfortunately 
prevented  a  full  attendance  from  several 
dioceses,  and  Bishop  Lander's  absence 
in  England  deprived  the  Conference,  to 
its  very  great  regret,  of  his  assistance 
at  its  debates.  Fortunately  in  one  case 
— that  of  West  China,  where  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  elect  delegates — four 
English  clergy,  two  English  laymen, 
and  two  Chinese  laymen  were  in  Shang- 
hai, and  by  a  special  resolution  were 
empowered  to  represent  that  diocese. 

Ten  bishops,  thirty-seven  clerical  and 
thirty-four  lay  delegates  composed  the 
Conference— eighty-one  in  all.  Out 
of  a  possible  membership  of  ninety- 
nine  this  was  a  remarkable  attendance, 
and  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
members  regarded  the  duties  which  had 
brought  them  together  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  delegate  was 
absent  from  any  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence during  the  nine  days. 

The  difficult  task  of  interpretation  was 
undertaken  mainly  by  Bishop  Roots,  of 
Hankow,  and  the  Rev.  Bernard  Ts'en, 
of  Wuhu.  For  the  first  time  Chinese 
was  the  official  language  of  the  Confer- 
ence: and  the  fact  that  so  much  of  its 
time  was  given  up  to  the  revision  of  the 
Chinese  text  of  the  constitution  made  it 
natural  that  the  Chinese  delegates 
should  take  a  larger  share  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  Conference  debates;  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  so  much  valuable  time  was 
spent  over  points  of  Chinese  scholarship, 
about  which  (as  it  sometimes  seems  to 
the  foreign  mind)  no  certain  conclu- 
sion can  ever  be  reached,  on  the  other 
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hand  it  was  a  real  opportunity  for  our 
brethren  to  g-row  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  debate,  and  one  of  which  they  made 
good  use.  The  reports  of  committees, 
the  resolutions,  the  daily  minutes,  were 
all  submitted  in  Chinese;  and  although 
the  burden  of  interpreting  was  heavy  it 
seemed  almost  more  effective  than  three 
years  ago,  the  chief  difficulties  arising 
in  the  case  of  the  Cantonese  and 
Fuhkienese  delegates. 

Two  matters  took  precedence  of  the 
main  business  of  the  Conference.  The 
first  concerned  the  establishment  of 
three  new  dioceses  since  1909,  viz., 
those  of  Kwangsi  and  Hunan,  of  Ho- 
nan,  and  of  Wuhu.  A  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  the  three  new  bishops  of  these 
dioceses,  Bishops  Bannister,  White  and 
Huntington.  The  first  was  consecrated 
by  the  English,  the  second  by  the  Cana- 
dian, and  the  last  by  the  American 
Church  since  the  last  Conference.  This 
greeting  was  replied  to  by  Bishop 
Bannister,  who  in  his  speech  made  use 
of  the  third  dialect  he  had  learned  since 
he  came  to  China.  He  began  his  work 
in  Fuhkien,  was  later  transferred  to  a 
Cantonese  mission  and  is  now  in  Man- 
darin-speaking Mid-China. 

The  other  matter  was  a  tribute  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  George  Evans 
Moule,  for  twenty-eight  years  Bishop  in 
Mid- China,  who  had  recently  passed  to 
his  rest.  It  was  he  who  at  the  request 
of  his  brother  bishops  called  the  first 
Conference  in  1897,  which  was  attended 
by  five  bishops;  it  was  he  who  presided 
at  the  first  four  Conferences,  and  whose 
counsel  and  advice,  based  on  solid 
learning,  deep  piety  and  real  sympathy, 
was  always  valued  and  revered. 

The  Conference  then  took  up  its  main 
task,  and  for  more  than  four  days,  with 
the  help  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  it  was  occupied 
with  the  revision  of  the  Chinese  text  of 
the  Preamble,  Constitution  and  Canons. 
This  was  largely  recast;  a  treatment 
which  was  almost  inevitable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Chinese  language 
is  at  the  present  day  in  a  stage  of  trans- 


ition almost  as  violent  as  that  which  is 
marking  the  political  change  from 
monarchy  to  republicanism.  But  while 
whole  sentences  are  hardly  recognizable 
in  their  new  dress,  the  fact  that  but 
three  changes  were  necessary  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  shows  how  little  alteration 
has  been  really  made  in  the  sense. 

Friday  noon  found  the  work  on  the 
constitution  and  canons  completed,  and 
thus   it  was   that  quietly  and  almost 
unexpectedly  the  event  took  place  which 
marked  the  birth  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  in  China.    The  impressiveness 
of  the  ceremonial  was  not  minimized  by 
its  extreme  simplicity.    Bishop  Scott  in 
his  robes,  as  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence, said  the  service;  the  bishops  sat  ; 
in  the  choir;  the  delegates  were  in  the  \ 
front  pews;   and  the  members  of  the 
Mission,  with  boys  and  girls  from  St. 
John's  and  'St.  Mary's,  who  had  been 
hastily  notified,  filled  the  remainder  of 
the  church.    After  prayer  and  the  sing- 
ing of  "The  Church's  One  Foundation," 
Bishop  Scott  stood  at  the  chancel  steps 
and  read  to  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, standing  in  their  places,  the  Eng- 
lish   version   of    the    Preamble,  after 
which  the  Eev.  Bernard  Ts'en,  who  had 
been  the  official  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
ference, read  the  newly-adopted  Chinese  i 
text.    This  attitude  of  the  Conference 
was  the  equivalent  of  a  standing  vote 
of  acceptance — a  unanimous  vote,  the 
result     of    the    week's  deliberations. 
After  a  few  moments  of  silent  prayer  , 
the  congregation  rose  and  all  joined  in  ! 
singing  the   Te  Deum ;  Bishop  Scott  ; 
then   closing  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  j 
the  collect  for  St.  Mark's  Day,  and  the  i 
blessing.    No  service  could  have  been 
more    simple,    none    more  impressive. 
No  one  of  all  those  present  had  ever 
been  in  attendance  at  the  organization 
of  a  new  Church,  and  it  was  not  pos-  \ 
sible  that  any  could  look  forward  into 
the    future    without    some  realization' 
of  the  changes  that  will  take  place  as 
the  Church  in  China  grows  and  ex- 
pands and  finally  comes  into  her  own' 
true  sphere  as  one  of  the  great  molding 
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influences  in  this  country  that  is  now  in 
the  throes  of  great  governmental 
changes. 

Some  other  matters  remained  for  the 
Conference  to  consider  before  it  re- 
solved itself  out  of  existence  and  reas- 
sembled as  the  first  'Synod  of  the 
Church  in  China.  Various  committees 
from  the  Conference  of  1909  presented 
reports  upon  such  matters  as  Church 
hymns,  the  Mandarin  Prayer  Book, 
special  services,  a  Church  newspaper 
and  literature,  the  local  adaptation  of 
Christian  teaching  and  practice,  Chi- 
nese translations  of  theological  terms. 
Church  statistics. 

The  work  of  committees  is  of  very 
great  importance,  but  it  is  carried  out 
under  serious  disadvantages.  In  many 
cases  the  only  possible  meeting  of  the 
committee  takes  place  between  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  lat  which  its  re- 
port has  to  be  presented.  A  strong  feel- 
ing arose,  and  found  informal  expres- 
sion on  this  occasion,  that  in  future 
years  at  least  the  lafternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  the  opening  service  takes 
place,  as  well  as  two  or  more  days  be- 
fore the  sessions  are  finished,  should 
be  set  aside  definitely  for  committee 
work. 

The  Conference  was  brought  to  a 
close  early  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  the 
inaugural  session  of  the  General  Synod 
followed  immediately,  to  allow  of  the 
transaction  of  formal  business. 

The  Synod  organized  immediately, 
and  very  sensibly  adjourned  as  soon  as 
it  had  completed  its  organization.  It  is 
well  that  the  Church  should  become  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  a  Synod,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  a  Conference,  before 
beginning  with  legislation.  The  bishops 
and  delegates  met  separately.  The  bish- 
ops chose  Bishop  Scott  for  their  chair- 
man, Bishop  Graves  for  the  secretary, 
and  Bishop  Huntington  for  the  record- 
ing secretary.  The  delegates  chose  the 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  d.d.,  of  Shang- 
hai, for  chairman,  the  Kev.  F.  L. 
Norris,  of  North  China,  for  secretary, 
and  nominated   Archdeacon   Sing,  of 


Chekiang,  for  treasurer,  an  action  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  bishops.  The 
chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  iSynod, 
are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee;  to  their  number  as  elected 
members  the  bishops  added  on  their 
part  Bishop  Price,  of  Fuhkien,  and 
the  delegates  on  their  part  the  Kev. 
T.  H.  Tai,  of  Shanghai,  and  Mr.  K.  S. 
Tsen,  of  Chekiang. 

As  one  of  its  last  acts  the  Synod 
passed  a  resolution  to  organize  a  Board 
of  Missions  and  begin  definite  work  at 
once.  The  final  resolution  passed  by 
the  Conference  gave  cause  for  real 
thankfulness.  It  was  a  true  token  of 
the  seriousness  of  purpose  which  lay 
behind  all  the  discussions.  In  answer 
to  an  appeal  from  the  Central  China 
Famine  Committee,  no  fewer  than  eight 
members  of  the  Conference  volunteered 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  and  take  a  share  in 
the  burden  of  relief. 

When  all  business  was  concluded  the 
bishops  returned  to  the  lower  house, 
and,  after  prayers,  the  Synod  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  1915. 

So  the  Conference  passed  into  history 
and  the  iSynod  began  its  life.  In  speak- 
ing of  it  Bishop  Graves  says:  "We  all 
feel  that  a  very  great  work  has  been 
accomplished;  greater  probably  than  we 
now  know." 

The  "grain  of  mustard  seed"  repre- 
sented by  the  Conference  of  five  bishops 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  1897 
has  already  grown  to  wondrous  propor- 
tions: the  ten  bishops,  the  twenty-seven 
foreign  delegates,  the  fifteen  Chinese 
clergy,  .and  twenty-nine  Chinese  lay- 
men, who  met  in  Conference  and  Synod, 
represented  a  Church  consisting  of 
eleven  dioceses,  scattered  over  all  but 
five  or  six  of  the  provinces  of  China; 
and  as  day  followed  day  all  alike  were 
conscious  of  friendships  more  closely 
knitted,  of  community  of  purpose  and 
of  life  more  fully  realized,  of  the  "unity 
of  the  Spirit,"  and  of  the  "bond  of 
peace." 
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THE  INTERIOR  OP  THE  SCHOOL  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST 
This  was  erected  hy  pupils  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill.    The  ritual 
of  course  is  according  to  the  Greek  rite 

"LEFT  AT  ATHENS  ALONE" 

By  the  Right  Reverend  William  F,  Nichols^ 

Bishop  of  California 


AT  a  dinner  party  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadel- 
phia, about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  one  of  the  guests  was  the  ac- 
complished gentleman  who  was  then 
Minister  from  Greece  to  the  United 
States.  A  somewhat  unsophisticated 
young  person  astonished  the  minister — 
not  to  say  the  company — by  asking  him 
"if  there  were  any  Christians  in  Greece" ! 

"Fit  candidate  for  a  Mission  Study 
Class,"  we  say,  as  we  smile.  "Books 
recommended:  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
any  standard  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  especially  early  annals  of 
our  own  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society." 

I   And  those  same  annals  carry  us  back 


to  an  association  (prized  by  the  present 
writer  as  one-time  rector  of  St.  James's 
Parish,  Philadelphia)  with  the  vestry 
room  of  its  first  church  on  Seventh 
Street,  where  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  No- 
vember 21st,  1821,  Bishop  White  pre- 
siding. Seven  years  later,  in  1828,  the 
first  missionary  to  a  foreign  land,  the 
Kev.  J.  J.  Robertson,  was  sent  to  Greece 
on  a  tour  of  exploration.  This  led,  in 
1830,  to  the  sailing  from  Boston,  on 
October  2d,  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson 
and  wife,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  and  wife, 
and  Mr.  'Solomon  Bingham,  printer — 
the  earliest  band  of  foreign  mission- 
aries sent  by  the  American  Church  to 
regions  beyond  our  own  country,  an  in- 
teresting account  of  which  is  preserved 
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in  Bishop  Perry's  "History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church"  (Vol.  II.,  pp. 
243,  244),  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  (after- 
ward bishop)  Alonzo  Potter,  Dr.  (af- 
terward bishop)  George  W.  Doane  and 
others  who  took  part  in  farewell  ser- 
vices both  in  Boston  and  in  the  cabin 
of  the  brig.  All  the  circumstances  show 
a  wide  appreciation  that  it  was  a  most 
eventful  step.  "All  the  members  of  the 
mission,"  writes  Dr.  Potter,  "seemed  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  They  felt 
that  they  had  the  sympathy  and 
prayers,  not  only  of  their  friends  here, 
but  of  thousands  in  every  part  of  the 
land." 

The  conditions  in  Greece  after  she 
won  her  independence  from  four  hun- 
dred years  of  Turkish  oppression,  and  in 
the  ancient  Church  which  has  suffered 
so  much;  the  delicate  adjustments  to  be 
made  with  infinite  wisdom  and  tact  by 
our  Church  authorities  as  shown  in  the 
letter  of  introduction  and  instruction 
from  Bishops  White  and  Griswold;  the 
devoted  labors  and  fine  spirit  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Robertson  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill, 
which  so  promptly  ingratiated  them 
with  their  difficult  surroundings;  the 
quiet  but  so  strikingly  effective  part  the 
mission  had  in  the  regeneration  of 
modern  Greece — each  in  itself  affords 
fresh  and  absorbing  topics  for  research 
and  study  to  those  awakening,  in  our 
mission's  classes  and  otherwise,  to  things 
it  ought  to  please  the  Church  to  re- 
member. 

Possibly  in  the  archives  of  our  Church 
Missions  House  there  may  be  extra 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  re- 
port of  a  commemorative  service  held 
for  the  Eev.  John  Henry  Hill,  d.d., 
LL.D.,  with  a  valuable  historical  sermon 
preached  by  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  no  doubt  early  numbers 
of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  from  the 
time  of  its  publication  reflect  the  life 
of  the  Greek  Mission.  'Some  of  the 
older  parishioners  of  my  days  of  rec- 
torship in  Christ  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  could  recall  the  agency  of  Mrs. 
Si^o\irney,  working  with  Miss  Catherine 


Beecher  and  others  of  the  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  modem 
Church  tourist  who  visits  Athens  to  put 
in  his  itinerary — ^he  will  not  be  likely 
to  find  it  in  the  ordinary  round  of 
guide-book  or  guide — a  visit  to  "The 
Hill  Memorial  School,"  which  can  easily 
be  found  upon  enquiry  at  the  principal 
hotels.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  where 
the  Church  is  a  pioneer  in  school  work, 
conditions  have  passed  to  a  new  stage. 
The  first  stage  made  its  contribution, 
both  by  direct  training  of  the  genera- 
tions of  pupils  and  by  creating  a  type 
which  has  passed  more  into  the  com- 
mon educational  ideals  of  the  country. 
The  famous  historical  and  archseological 
authority,  Professor  Dromedes  Kyriakos, 
of  the  University  of  Athens,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  time  of  the  burial 
service  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hill  in  1882, 
said  that  then  the  schools  had  "edu- 
cated almost  three  generations  of  Greek 
women.  There  are  few  Greek  homes  | 
in  free  Greece  or  in  the  East,  in  which  j 
Greek  mothers  have  not  been  taught  in 
his  school."  And  again :  "The  girls' 
school  was  the  nursery  and  prototype  of 
all  the  girls'  schools  afterward  founded 
among  us.  The  education  and  culture 
of  woman  is  the  education  and  culture 
of  the  nation."  And  the  tribute  paidi 
to  the  half  century's  work  of  Dr.  Hill) 
on  the  day  of  his  burial,  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  and  people  of  Greece, 
was  in  itself  a  unique  memorial  of  the 
national  significance  of  the  work.  A 
great  procession  over  a  mile  long,  walk- 
ing six  abreast,  including  the  King'sj 
chaplain  and  the  Greek  Archimandrite, 
as  well  as  all  classes  of  the  people,  fol-j 
lowed  the  remains  to  the  grave,  where! 
the  appreciative  addresses  were  made 
A  monument  stands  over  the  grave,  pul 
there  by  the  city  of  Athens  as  a  toker! 
of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  its  people  j 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson's  worth:  j 
share  in  the  development  of  the  workj 
involving  translations  as  well  as  it: 
other  exacting  deni^ndSj  is  to-day  hel( 
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lin  high  honor  in  the  Diocese  of  Cali- 
(ifornia  in  having  for  one  of  its  communi- 
icants  Miss  Mary  K.  Eobertson,  their 
[daughter,  who  by  her  own  good  works 
j  and  generosity  perpetuates  the  mission- 
j  ary  spirit  of  her  noble  parents.  The 
i  Church  Divinity-school  library  is  the 
[richer  in  rare  volumes  and  autograph 
letters  of  prominent  philanthropists 
I  which  she  has  inherited  from  those 
j  pioneer  days. 

The  Hill  Memorial  School  at  Athens 
I  itself  has  carried  into  a  second  state  of 
I  usefulness    that    pioneer   work.  Miss 
Bessie  M.  Masson,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hill, 
aided  by  her  nieces  and  a  competent 
staff,  is  bravely  adapting  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  school  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions.   In  response  to  a  request  from 
the  writer  for  a  statement  concerning 
!  the  school,  after  his  personal  visit  and 
I  prayers  and  address  in  the  schoolroom, 
!  she  tells  of  the  "refreshment"  it  is  to 
^  speak  about  the  work  she  is  trying  to  do, 
j  and  says:   "I  see  so  few  persons  who 
I  care  to  know  about  what  we  are  doing. 
}  As  the  school  is  not  connected  with  the 
I  Board  and  has  to  support  itself,  it  does 
not  come  before  the  public,  and  few 
j  know  anything  of  its  work.    I  myself 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  continuation  of  the 


missionary  work  of  my  dear  aunt  and 
uncle.  I  constantly  have  occasion  to 
see  the  influence  that  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  school  has  on  the  pupils. 
I  could  tell  you  many  interesting  facts 
about  our  graduates,  and  how  they  try 
to  influence  others  when  they  return  to 
their  homes.  Only  last  week  I  heard 
from  the  mother  of  one  of  our  girls  that 
ever  since  she  left  school  her  daughter 
has  been  teaching  their  servant  and  two 
others  from  her  uncle's  farm.  She  reads 
the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  and  then  ex- 
plains it  to  them  in  simple  language. 
She  has  also  been  teaching  them  in 
course  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 
I  could  tell  you  of  many  such  in- 
stances of  girls  from  the  provinces  as 
well  as  of  some  out  of  Greece,  in  Bul- 
garia and  Egypt." 

The  "leaven"  that  has  worked  is  still 
working  by  woman's  agency.  Patiently, 
uncomplainingly,  with  the  joy  of  the 
vision,  Miss  M'asson  and  her  staff  are 
working  on,  making  no  appeal,  aiming 
at  self-support.  But  while  perhaps  not 
coming  within  the  province  of  our  Gen- 
eral Board,  the  visitor,  I  believe,  will  go 
away  with  something  like  a  strong  ap- 
peal pulling  at  his  heart — an  appeal  for 
interest,  an  appeal  for  prayers,  an  ap- 
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peal  for  scholarship,  and,  above  all,  an  ap- 
peal to  some  one  with  abundance  to  pro- 
vide a  school  having  already  such  a  dowry 
of  devotion  and  national  recognition 
and  appreciation  in  the  past,  and  with 
such  a  fine  spirit  and  opportunity  in  the 
present,  with  the  added  dowry  of  a  new 
housing  and  equipment.  When  we  with 
our   progressiveness  and   wealth  would 


honor  our  illustrious  forefathers  in  the 
faith,  and  realize  that  some  of  them  have 
really  had  a  shaping  hand  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  educational  methods  of 
modern  Greece,  is  it  not  a  signal  oppor- 
tunity for  some  generous  soul  to  be 
moved  to  provide  the  modest  sum  to  give 
the  Hill  Memorial  School  the  new  build- 
ings and  new  equipment  it  needs  so 
much? 

The  monument  in  Athens  says,  "Their 
works  do  follow  them."  Are  we  to  be 
content  and  comfortable  in  view  of  what 
their  works  were,  to  have  the  sentiment 
carved  in  Greek  characters  on  that 
marble  shaft  and  expressed  in  the  win- 
ning faces  of  the  "Maids  of  Athens"  in 
the  school  scenes  of  the  accompanying 
photographs,  as  well  as  in  the  loving 
loyalty  to  the  memorial  school  of  its 
modest  Miss  Masson  and  her  staff— are 
we  content  and  comfortable  to  have  all 
that  "left  at  Athens  alone"? 
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OW  can  the  Missionary  Dis- 
trict of  Tokyo  as  a  whole 
more  vigorously  prose- 
cute aggressive  evangelistic 
work?"  This  was  the  subject  to  which 
most  time  and  thought  were  given  at 
the  Oouncil  of  the  Missionary  District 
of  Tokyo  held  on  April  16th-17th.  The 
bishop's  report  showed  growth  all  along 
the  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  num- 
ber of  women  baptized.  The  confirma- 
tions numbered  sixty  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  council  by  resolu- 
tion expressed  its  gratitude  for  the  life 
and  work  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Liggins, 
the  first  missionary  in  modern  time  to 
live  in  Japan,  and  the  late  Eev.  Arthur 
Lloyd,  whose  service  in  Japan  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

On  the  two  days  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  council  Bishop  Mc- 
Kim  met  with  the  thirty  or  more  mem- 


bers of  the  foreign  staff.  Grouped  to- 
gether they  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  position  of  the  isolated  mis- 
sionary who  sometimes  finds  himself  the 
only  representative  of  the  Church  amid 
a  million  or  more  non-Christians.  The 
conference  devoted  a  large  part  of  its 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  training  Japanese  women  for 
Church  work,  and  for  service  as  kinder- 
gartners.  This  latter  need  has  come  to 
be  recognized  in  the  late  years  more 
clearly  than  ever  before.  The  kinder- 
garten is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  reach- 
ing the  heart  of  the  people,  but  to  do 
this  it  must  be  a  good  kindergarten.  A 
poor  one  is  worse  than  none.  A  good 
kindergarten  proceeds  entirely  from  a 
good  teacher.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  add 
to  the  training-school  at  Sendai  a  de- 
partment for  the  training  of  kinder- 
gartners. 
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ON  THE   SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT 


SALT 

I. 

FROM  whatever  direction  you  ap- 
proach it,  Salt  Lake  is  a  sur- 
prise and  a  pleasure;  particu- 
larly if  after  having  crossed  the 
desert  you  come  all  at  once  upon  this 
land  of  pleasantness  and  bounty,  with 
its  trees,  green  fields  and  comfortable 
homes,  set  in  the  midst  of  forbidding 
mountains  and  desolate  wastes. 
Whatever  one  may  say  concerning  the 


LAKE 


Mormon  people,  they  must  be  given 
large  credit  for  the  intrepidity  of  their 
early  leaders  and  the  astonishing  in- 
dustry with  which  the  plans  of  these 
pioneers  were  carried  into  execution. 
It  is  to  the  Mormons  that  we  must 
credit  the  first  serious  settlement  of  the 
far  West.  It  was  they  who  first  demon- 
strated that  it  was  a  land  to  be  inhab- 
ited, when,  following  that  shrewd,  in- 
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domitable,  unscrupulous  leader  of  men, 
Brigham  Young,  they  crossed  the 
prairies  in  1847.  Here  in  a  desert 
valley  of  Utah,  on  the  shore  of  a  great 
salt  sea,  they  found  in  imagination 
their  paradise,  and  set  about  translating 
that  vision  into  reality.  Their  example 
in  irrigation  and  dry  farming,  but  even 
more  in  the  courage  and  patience  which 
wrests  treasures  from  the  desert,  was  a 
most  valuable  one. 

What  they  found  was  practically  an 
arid  land.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  it  the  scanty  rainfall  had  failed 
to  awaken  the  fertile  forces  of  nature 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  soil.  Its  vast 
plains  were  treeless;  its  mountains 
rugged  and  forbidding.  Soon  men  stal- 
wart and  hopeful  found  it  a  great  coun- 
try in  which  to  live.  Locked  up  in  the 
soil  there  were  inexhaustible  treasures 


of  fertility.  The  lush  grasses  and  the 
exuberant  vegetation  along  its  streams 
proved  this.  In  fertile  spots  agricul- 
tural settlements  began;  creeping  out 
ever  more  and  more  into  the  surround- 
ing desert,  and  planting  centres  of  civ- 
ilization. Soon  it  was  realized  that  the 
most  forbidding  of  the  land  needed 
only  water  to  be  transformed,  and  be- 
fore long  the  stem  mountains  which  had 
added  only  grandeur  to  the  landscape 
were  called  upon  to  supply  this  great 
necessity.  The  day  of  irrigation  had  be- 
gun. 

A  picture  accompanies  this  article 
which  exhibits  the  conquest  of  the  des- 
ert. In  the  foreground  may  be  seen 
the  gray  sage-brush  grown  on  land  un- 
touched by  water.  Just  beyond  the  wire 
fence,  however,  irrigation  has  touched 
the  soil  with  its  magic,  and  there  amid 
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the  green  of  a  growing  crop  stand  the 
stacks  of  alfalfa  from  three  preceding 
crops  raised  in  one  year  on  the  same 
land.  The  crop  shown  on  the  ground 
will  also  be  cut  before  the  winter.  Such 
things  as  these  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  a  forbidding  country,  and  are  the 
incentive  which  draws  men  to  make 
their  homes  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

II. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  twenty  years  old 
before  the  Church  was  much  more  than 
heard  of  within  its  borders.  Once  Bish- 
op J.  C.  Talbot  visited  it,  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  but  he  found 
no  chance  to  commend  the  Church  to 
its  inhabitants.  Outdoor  preaching  was 
forbidden  and  no  one  would  rent  him  a 
house.  He  was  greatly  oppressed  by  the 
growth  of  Mormonism,  yet  gave  the  fol- 
lowing testimony:  "Outwardly  this  is 
the  most  moral,  orderly  and  quiet  city 
I  have  ever  seen.  No  saloon,  gambling 
den  or  evil  house  exists  in  this  com- 
munity of  15,000  souls;  yet  the  inner 
life  is  most  shocking  to  the  Christian 
sense." 

One  cannot  visit  or  write  of  Salt 
Lake  without  thinking  of  our  great 
pioneer.  Bishop  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle, 
the  present  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church.  Twenty  years  after  Brigham 
Young  led  his  first  band  of  settlers  into 
this  desert  valley,  Bishop  Tuttle  came 
to  bring  the  message  of  Christ  "as  this 
Church  hath  received  the  same."  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  well-known  figure 
along  the  trails  and  among  the  camps 
of  the  desert  and  the  mountains.  Every 
stage-driver  knew  and  welcomed  him, 
curbing  his  usual  string  of  oaths  when 
the  bishop  sat  beside  him  in  his  favorite 
place.  In  spite  of  his  engaging  person- 
ality he  found  little  welcome  in  Utah 
for  the  "Gentile"  and  still  less  for  his 
religion.  It  was  a  long  process  of  over- 
coming prejudice  and  winning  con- 
fidence. 

But  he  found  many  manly  ways  of 
winning  a  welcome.    Early  in  his  epis- 
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c  o  p  a  t  e  he 
chanced  to  be 
i  n  Helena, 
Mont. — ^f  o  r 
he  had  charge 
of  Montana 
and  Idaho 
as  w  e  1 1  as 
Utah — on  the 
night  when  a 
great  c  o  n- 
fl  a  g  r  a  - 
tion  swept 
the  town.  It 
was  a  rabble 
of  huts,  tents 

and  hovels  without  fire  protection.  The 
midwinter  cold  had  frozen  the  only 
stream,  and  a  biting  wind  fanned  the 
flames.  Dwelling  houses  and  shops 
were  swept  away,  but  when  the  fire  ap- 
proached the  warehouses  in  which  were 
sheltered  the  food  stuffs  designed  to 
feed  practically  the  whole  territory,  men 
realized  that  to  the  terrors  of  the  con- 
flagration might  be  added  the  deeper 
horrors  of 'slow  starvation;  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  plain  and  mountain  in- 
tervened between  them  and  the  nearest 
source  of  supplies.  It  was  then  that 
three  men  emerged  into  leadership. 
Under  their  direction  blankets  were 
placed  upon  the  buildings  and  kept  wet 
by  water,  ice  and  balls  of  snow.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  roofs  the  leaders  braved 
the  fire  and  smoke  and  freezing  wind. 
All  night  long  they  fought — and  they 
won  their  battle.  When  the  sun  rose 
the  fire  had  been  stayed,  and  as  the 
crowd  below  gazed  upward  at  the  three 
who  stood  high  on  the  parapet  of  the 
building  where  the  fire  had  stopped  they 
saw — begrimed  with  smoke,  their  hair 
and  beards  singed,  their  hands  bleeding 
and  clothing  ragged — three  well-known 
figures.  On  the  right  stood  Bitter  Root 
Bill,  a  noted  desperado;  on  the  left  was 
Gentle  Loe,  the  leading  gambler,  and  be- 
tween them  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle, 
Bishop  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

The  methods  which  Bishop  Tuttle 
adopted  and  practised  in  Utah  were  ef- 
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fective.  He  determined  to  minister  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  people. 
There  was  no  hospital  in  all  that  moun- 
tain country,  and  only  three  physicians 
for  15,000  people.  Therefore  a  first 
work  was  the  founding  of  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  at  Salt  Lake,  which  has  been 
in  all  the  years  since  an  effective  wit- 
ness for  practical  Christianity.  Day- 
schools  for  Mormon  boys  and  girls,  who 
had  at  that  time  little  opportunity  for 
any  sort  of  education  worth  the  name, 
were  opened  by  the  bishop's  helpers. 
When  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  ac- 
cepted the  bishopric  of  Missouri  the 
three  communicants  which  he  found 
in  Salt  Lake  had  become  300,  and 
in  his  schools  3,000  boys  and  girls 
had  been  taught.  How  many  lives  the 
hospital  had  saved,  and  how  many 
broken  bodies  it  had  made  whole,  can- 
not be  told,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
which  Bishop  Tuttle  exhibited — fre- 
quently in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  denunciations  ^  of  other 
Christian   missionaries   in   Utah — have 
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On  account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  "building 
it  is  impossible  to  gadn  an  idea  of  its  size 


marked  and  still  mark  our  work  at  Salt 
Lake  under  Bishop  Spalding. 

IIL 

The  Salt  Lake  City  of  to-day  is  very 
different  from  that  frontier  town  in 
which  Bishop  Tuttle  landed  forty-five 
years  ago.  Forty-five  years,  to  a  west- 
ern town  of  ambitions,  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  hundred  years  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Over  the  transcontinental  railways 
one  rolls  out  of  the  desert  into  the 
midst  of  a  fair  city,  for  which  snow- 
capped mountains  form  a  background. 
The  wide  streets  are  lined  with  shade 
trees  and  the  houses  breathe  an  air  of 
comfort  and  content.  Modern  business 
blocks  are  everywhere,  and  it  is  evident 
that  Gentile  energy  is  capturing  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  trade 
from  the  Zion  Co-operative  Stores — the 
commercial  agent  of  the  Mormon 
Church  which  used  to  hold  a  monopoly. 

Of  course  the  great  sight  of  the  place 
is  the  square  in  which  are  situated  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Mormonism — the 
tabernacle,  the  temple  and 
other  lesser  buildings.  The 
temple  none  but  Mormons 
ever  enter,  but  the  taber- 
nacle— ^which  at  a  distance 
looks  something  like  an  im- 
mense foot-ball  cut  in  half 
and  laid  on  the  ground — is 
open  to  all.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings 
in  the  world.  Certainly 
there  can  be  few  like  it; 
indeed,  one  would  not  wish 
for  many.  It  seems  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  the  Mormon 
religion — strong,  severe  and 
practical,  but  thoroughly 
material  and  "of  the  earth, 
earthy."  Neither  without 
nor  within  is  there  so  much 
as  a  suggestion  of  real 
beauty.  The  great  organ  is 
wonderful  and  every  day 
vast  crowds  are  admitted  to 
hear    it.      It    is  handled 
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iby  expert  musicians  and  admits  of 
iastonishing  variations.  This  at  least 
is  beauty,  but  as  the  writer  sat  looking 
down  from  the  gallery  upon  the  rows  of 
■seats  where  thousands  gather  for  the 
bald  Mormon  worship,  and  upon  the 
lesser  rows  on  the  platform  where  sit 
the  priests,  the  bishops  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  a  church;  particu- 
larly when  one  noted  the  row  of  gener- 
;  ous  and  solid  brass  spittoons  placed  be- 
1  fore  the  seats  of  the  ministering  priest- 
hood. 

I    No  visit  to  Salt  Lake  would  he  com- 
iplete  without  a  sight  of  the  lake  itself, 
so  one  travels  out  on  the  trolley  passing 
I  the  salt  meadows  upon  which  the  water 
\  of  the  lake  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  salt  deposit  many  feet 
deep,  which  is  shovelled  into  piles,  look- 
ing like  the  snow  of  the  western  bliz- 
1  zard,  though  not  so  white.    The  water 
I  is  26  per  cent.  salt.    We  see  also  the 
I  smoking  refinery  which  turns  out  40,000 
l.tons  of  salt  a  year,  and  supplies  most  of 
j  the  states  north  of  the  Missouri  River 
i  with  that  commodity. 
Ij    Reaching  the  shore  we  find  an  im- 
l»  mense  bathing  and   dancing  pavilion 


erected  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  Of  course 
we  shall  want  to  bathe,  knowing  that  we 
have  before  us  an  unique  experience. 
For,  all  proverbs  to  the  contrary,  here 
is  water  in  which  we  can  neither  sink 
nor  swim.  The  only  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  that  of  letting  your  feet  go 
up  and  your  head  down;  some  part  of 
you  will  float,  but  it  is  better  to  keep 
your  breathing  apparatus  uppermost. 

Flying  above  the  waters  of  the  lake 
we  notice  swarms  of  beautiful  gulls. 
These  are  protected  by  law,  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  protection  forms  an  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  story.  In  the 
pioneer  days  of  1848  nearly  2,000  Mor- 
mons, utterly  exhausted  and  well-nigh 
despairing,  watched  anxiously  their 
growing  crops  on  5,000  acres  of  desert 
land.  Food  was  so  scarce  that  they  had 
to  eat  the  roots  of  plants  and  thistle- 
tops.  Just  as  the  welcome  green  life 
was  breaking  through  the  virgin  soil, 
legions  of  black  crickets  poured  down 
from  the  mountains,  devouring  as  they 
came,  and  leaving  bare  the  broad  fields 
which  had  promised  such  rich  abun- 
dance. Horror-stricken,  the  people 
worked  desperately  to  destroy  the  pests, 
but  it  seemed  that  their  numbers  only 
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increased.  Starvation  stared  the  set- 
tlers in  the  face.  Then  they  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  lo!  like  an  answer  from 
heaven,  came  flocks  of  the  white-winged 
gulls.  Day  after  day  these  friendly 
birds  carried  on  their  war  against  the 
insects.  The  crops  were  saved,  and  the 
gulls  have  ever  since  been  held  sacred 
among  the  Mormons.  Even  a  "seagull 
monument"  has  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate these  feathered  friends-in- 
need. 

IV. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  told 
of  mountain  and  landscape  and  great 
salt  sea,  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
sistent feature  of  Utah  is  that  amazing 
religion  popularly  called  Mormonism, 
but  which  takes  to  itself  the  title  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints."  Though  it  thus  bears  a 
Christian  title,  some  of  its  features 
strongly  remind  one  of  Mohammedanism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  missionary 
religion  of  a  most  active  type.  Every 
young  man  when  he  reaches  a  certain 
age  may,  and  probably  will,  be  told  by 
the  church  authorities  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  go  at  his  own  expense  for  two 
years  as  a  missionary  into  such  part  of 
this  or  any  other  country  as  they  may 
choose  to  send  him.  It  is  this  policy 
that  plants  Mormon  elders  in  so  many 
of  our  large  and  small  towns,  and  scat- 
ters them  in  the  lands  abroad. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  religion  of  material- 
ism. Its  promises  and  rewards,  its 
hopes  and  visions,  are  all  of  the  most 
concrete  and  definite  sort.  To  the  Mor- 
mon teacher  God  is  a  very  large  and 
powerful  Man,  and  the  "saints"  will 
themselves  become  gods  in  another  life. 
There  is  practically  nothing  of  spiritu- 
ality or  exalted  vision. 

An  example  of  this  materialism,  and 
also  of  the  unscrupulous  shrewdness  of 
their  first  leader,  Brigham  Young,  is 
seen  in  the  following: 

"It  is  said  that  a  Welshman  with  one 
leg  had  been  converted  on  the  promise 


that  Brigham  could  cause  a  new  leg  to 
grow.  He  reached  Salt  Lake,  and 
forthwith  presented  himself  at  the  ^Zion 
House  Office,'  and  was  confronted  by 
the  great  man.  'So  you  w^ant  a  new  leg, 
do  you?'  said  Brigham.  'Well,  I  can 
give  it  to  you;  but  remember  that  all 
the  attributes  you  have  in  this  life  will 
be  resurrected  at  the  last  day.  Now,  you 
have  already  had  two  legs,  and  if  I 
create  for  you  a  third,  in  eternity  you 
will  be  a  monstrosity,  and  will  have 
three  legs.  Besides  you  are  already  old 
and  cannot  live  much  longer.  Choose 
therefore  between  a  new  leg  here  and 
three  in  heaven.'  The  poor  fellow  nat- 
urally decided  to  be  content  with  one 
leg  here  that  he  might  have  only  two 
hereafter." 

Imagine  such  a  thing  being  told  of 
one  who  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  religion  of  his  people  and  calls 
himself  the  "prophet,  seer  and  revelator 
of  the  Lord"! 

Out  of  all  this  materialism  there  have 
grown  revolting  features  of  Mormon- 
ism. These  are  too  well  known  to  need 
further  mention,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
acknowledge  the  wonderful  organization 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  the  powerful 
appeal  it  makes  to  its  people  and  the 
perfect  satisfaction  which  most  of  them 
find  in  its  teachings. 

Bishop  Tuttle  found  much  to  admire 
in  these  people  and  summarized  the  im- 
pressions of  thirty  years  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "If  one  considers  the  relig- 
ious earnestness  that  belief  in  revela- 
tion begets,  an  earnestness  nourished 
and  perpetuated  by  prayer  and  atten- 
dance on  divine  ordinances,  and  made 
deep  and  fitrong  by  self-sacrifice  in  the 
giving  of  tithes  of  money,  of  time  and 
of  strength  in  missionary  work,  one  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  in  Mormonism 
an  amazing  vigor,  even  though  for 
forty-four  years  it  crucified  the  nature 
of  woman,  for  thirty-four  years  defied 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  in  all  its  exist- 
ence has  seemed  little  more  than  a 
laughing  stock  to  the  intelligence  of 
mankind." 


GROUP  OF  THOSE  PRESENT  AT  THE  DEDICATION 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

By  the  Reverend  John  W,  Nichols 


IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Shanghai  School  for  Catechists, 
which  Bishop  Graves  dedicated  on 
Easter  Day,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foundations  the  Church  has 
Inade  in  China.  Plainly  the  growth  of 
l:he  Chinese  Church  must  bear  at  least 
some  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
i  3vangelists,  pastors  and  teachers.  A 
3atechist  school  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
I  that  every  man  who  desires  to  preach 
lOhrist  shall  have  the  best  aid  in  prepa- 
I  ration  that  the  Church  can  give  and 
jthat  he  can  receive.  With  one  such 
[school  in  Hankow  for  Mandarin-speak- 
iing  Chinese,  and  one  in  the  District  of 
Shanghai  for  the  millions  that  speak 
the  "Wu"  dialect,  the  Church's  mission 
in  China  is  now  able  to  use  every  man 
jthat  offers,  with  the  guarantee  that 
j  neither  the  man  nor  the  cause  shall  suf- 
I  fer  for  lack  of  training. 
I  Therefore  the  event  was  of  real  im- 
j  portance  when,  after  a  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  and  a  sermon  by 
j  Dr.  Pott,  fourteen  clergy,  many  cate- 
|  chists  and  a  large  number  of  students 


marched  with  the  bishop  to  the  new 
building,  where  one  by  one  the  main 
rooms,  and  finally  the  whole  building, 
were  set  apart  for  their  special  use  with 
prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

The  complete  plant  consists  of  three 
buildings.  The  main  building  has 
twelve  bedrooms  which  hold  two  men 
each,  and  could  hold  three  if  necessary; 
office,  assembly,  dining  and  reading 
rooms,  and  three  class  rooms,  besides 
kitchen  and  out-buildings.  The  two 
other  buildings  are  residences;  one  oc- 
cupied by  the  principal  and  one  by  the 
Chinese  headmaster.  The  cost  has 
been:  School,  $5,000;  the  residences, 
$4,100  and  $1,900  each;  a  total  of 
$11,000. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
school  reaches  its  completion  just  at 
this  time.  The  world  knows  that  the 
hours  of  advance  are  striking  on 
China's  slow  old  clock  as  if  the  mechan- 
ism had  gone  mad  and  would  make  up 
for  the  past  by  striking  from  hence- 
forth an  hour  every  minute.  China  is 
catching  up;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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many  who  have  till  now  looked  on  work 
in  China  as  an  attempt  to  start  an  un- 
willing elephant,  will  have  to  take  care 
lest  they  be  bowled  over  in  the  onward 
rush  of  the  now  well-energized  beast. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  even  the 
religious  side  of  China  is  quickening 
under  the  new  conditions.  Not  to 
speak  of  Christian  advance  in  prestige 
and  influence  through  the  Revolution, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Buddhist  or- 
ganization is  feeling  its  need  of  adjust- 
ment and  revival.  It  was  noticeable 
that  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Yuan  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  in  Pekin 
took  a  prominent,  though  it  could  hard- 
ly be  called  an  important  part.  On  the 
way  to  a  session  of  the  Anglican  Synod 
at  St.  John's  University  in  April,  I 
passed  for  the  thousandth  time  a  temple 
which  I  have  chiefly  noticed  in  the  past 
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for  its  closed  doors  and  sublime  lifeless- 
ness.  But  this  time,  behold!  an  open 
door  with  priests  entering,  and  at  the 
side  a  new  sign,  and  on  the  sign  the 
writing  "Headquarters  of  the  Buddhist 
Church"!  I  have  reliable  information 
that  in  Nanking  the  Buddhists  have 
opened  a  "Propagation  Office" — a  sort  of 
Church  Missions  House!  Again  in  the 
North  China  Daily  News  of  April  I7th 
appeared  the  notice  of  a  lecture  that  a 
Buddhist  monk  had  delivered  before  the 
International  Institute,  and  immediate- 
ly following  this  really  remarkable  item 
of  news: 

A   Buddhist   "revival"   has  been 
started  in  Shanghai.    At  the  many 
meetings  which  have  been  held  va- 
rious phases  of  the  faith  have  been 
expounded  to  those  who  are  likely  to 
continue  the  revival  among  the  peo- 
ple by  means  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses.   One  audience  listened  pa- 
tiently for  three  and  a  half  hours  to 
a  lecturer  who  had  specially  cornel 
down  from  Peking.     A  feature  of 
the  meetings  has  been  that  many  ^ 
women  have   attended   the  lectures 
and  have  made  use  of  books  on  the  ! 
various  subjects  dealt  with. 

What  all  this  means  for  the  future  of 
Chinese  Buddhism  one  would  hesitate 
to  say.  It  seems  an  almost  superhuman 
task  to  regenerate  a  faith  that  is  bur- 
dened with  such  a  combination  of  ig- 
norance and  apathy  as  is  presented  by 
the  Buddhist  priesthood,  and  in  which 
whatever  purer  elements  there  may  be 
are  buried  deep  in  overlying  supersti- 
tions. 

But  the  interest  for  the  Christian 
missionary  is  intense.  Something  has 
started  a  new  life,  or  at  least  galvanism, 
in  a  Chinese  form  of  religion  that  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  being  in 
well-nigh  hopeless  decrepitude.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  work  and  evi- 
dent success  of  Christian  work  in  China 
have  borne  a  large  part  in  this  moving 
of  the  dry  bones.  If  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves that  Buddhism  has  begun  to 
move,  we  have  the  earnest  of  a  supreme  j 
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victory,  for  we  have  at  last  touched  the 
soul  of  China  and  seen  it  move — that 
soul  which,  if  it  has  not  been  denied  to 
exist,  has  at  least  been  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  men 
from  the  West. 

But  if  Chinese  Buddhism  revives 
there  will  be  a  new  and  weighty  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity.  What  then?  I 
think  on©  may  safely  answer  that  noth- 


ing could  be  more  stimulating  to  the 
Chinese  Christian  community,  that 
nothing  is  more  needed  at  the  present 
time  than  an  intelligent  religious  "op- 
position." It  is  a  fact  often  noticed 
that  as  yet  the  Chinese  Church  has  pro- 
duced almost  no  literature  worth  men- 
tioning. The  reason  is  chiefly  that  the 
Chinese  Christian  has  nothing  to  make 
him  think.    He  does  not  defend  or  de- 
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velop  his  faith,  because  no  one  ever  at- 
tacks or  questions  it  as  a  faith.  Perse- 
cution and  hindrance  there  have  been  in 
plenty — but  never  from  a  rational  or 
philosophical  base.  We  have  had  a  hun- 
dred years  in  which  to  transmit  the 
faith;  the  Church  has  had  a  hundred 
years  of  infancy.  If  the  time  has  come 
for  the  infancy  to  end,  and  for  the  child 
to  begin  to  think  for  itself,  for  the 
Church  in  China  to  really  make  its  own 
that  which  it  has  received,  we  can  only 
rejoice;  thanking  God  for  His  wise  pro- 
vision for  the  past  and  for  His  spurring 
on  which  is  to  come. 

And,  if  these  signs  of  the  times  have 

WHOSE 

HE  was  the  hard-working  rector  of 
a  small  country  parish,  and  it 
was  easy  to  guess  that  many 
burdens  and  perplexities  rested 
upon  him.  His  people  were  of  small,  or 
only  moderate  means,  and  of  thrifty 
habits.  Faithful,  conscientious  Church 
folk,  living  in  a  rather  narrow  environ- 
ment, the  nearest  need  looked  very  large 
to  them.  The  repair  and  improvement 
of  the  church,  the  salary  of  the  rector, 
even  the  stated  diocesan  assessments  and 
offerings,  were  regularly,  if  not  cheer- 
fully, met. 

Then  there  came  what  sounded  like  an 
alien  call.  The  Board  of  Missions  wrote 
this  rector,  asking  what  he  and  his  peo- 
ple could  do  for  the  widest  and  most 
urgent  part  of  the  King's  business,  and 
the  rector  replied,  "It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  help  your  work." 

Of  course  he  did  not  mean  it ;  but  that 
was  what  he  said.  Perhaps  he  was  tired 
and  discouraged;  perhaps  he  was  afraid 
of  his  people.  Could  he  have  imagined 
that  the  call  of  missions  had  less  force 
than  that  of  the  coal  bill  or  the  building 
fund?  Could  he  not  understand  how 
his  people  needed  the  wider  horizon  and 
the  larger  sympathy,  and  how  great  a 
blessing  it  would  be  to  bring  them  with- 
in touch  of  the  modern  Pentecost,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  share  in  a  great 
campaign  ? 


Work? 

been  rightly  read,  one  may  thankfully 
say  that  the  mission  of  our  branch  of 
the  Church  is  as  ready,  humanly  speak- 
ing, as  any  mission  can  be  for  such  a 
new  call  forward.  In  each  of  our  two 
great  colleges  is  a  divinity-school,  and 
at  each  end  of  her  allotted  territory  a 
school  of  large  capacity  and  simple  aim 
for  the  training  of  those  whom  Christ 
shall  call  to  be  His  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors  .and  teachers.  What 
has  been  done  needs  but  one  thing 
more :  "The  glorious  majesty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us !  Prosper  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us!  0  prosper 
Thou  our  handiwork!' 

WORK? 

The  root  of  his  trouble  revealed  itself, 
all  unconsciously,  in  the  wording  of  his 
reply,  "It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "for  us 
to  help  your  work."   Whose  work  ?   Ah !  I 
there  it  is!    This  larger  mission,  this 
supreme   business    of   the    Church  of 
Christ,  made  no  personal  call  to  the  man, 
and  so  could  make  none  to  his  people.  | 
It  might  be  interesting ;  it  doubtless  was  j 
important,  but — it  was  the  work  of  a  | 
Missionary  Board.    His  work  and  his 
people's — at  least  all  for  which  any  realj 
obligation  was  felt  or  acknowledged— lay 
within  the  bounds  of  the  little  parish,  or 
at  most  within  the  diocese  of  which  that 
parish  was  a  part. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  sig- ' 
nificance,  and  how  different  might  also 
have  been  the  response,  had  he  thought 
of  it  as  "our  work."  But  had  he  said 
"our  Master's  work" — what  then?  | 

We  are  all  more  cr  less  like  the  good 
rector  whose  words  we  have  quoted.  If 
we  are  still  saying  "your  work,"  what 
wonder  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  give 
even  small  sums  for  a  thing  seemingly 
so  remote.  But  when  the  day  comes  j 
that  the  whole  Church  shall  say  "Eis\ 
work,"  and  shall  recognize  that  thej 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world 
is  the  great  mission  which  our  Master  has! 
committed  to  us,  letters  of  appeal  will  no 
longer  need  to  be  written,  and  mission- 
ary apportionments  may  be  forgotten. 


MAP  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  DISTRICT  OF"  CAPE  PALMAS,  WHICH  INCLUDES  ALL  OP  THE  LIBERIAN  REPUBLIC. 
AREA  43.000  SQUARE  MILES,  ABOUT  EQUAL  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 


N  THE  LEEWARD  COUNTIES  OF  LIBERIA 

Bishop  Ferguson  during  February  visited  two  counties  in  Liberia 
and  from  his  account  of  his  journey  the  following  notes  are  gathered: 


ST.  MARK'S  Church,  Harper,  in 
Maryland  County,  celebrated  its 
sixty-first  anniversary  early  in 
i  January.  This  mission  was 
j  ounded  by  Bishop  John  Payne  in  1851, 
hnd  was  the  scene  of  the  work  of  well- 
i  nown  pioneer  missionaries,  such  as  the 
^evs.  Hugh  Roy  Scott,  C.  C.  Hoffman 
jUd  J.  W.  C.  Duerr.  I  succeeded  the 
ast  named  in  1860,  and  my  son,  the 
^^ev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  is  the 
.  iresent  rector.  It  was  therefore  espe- 
I  ially  pleasing  to  me  to  celebrate  this 
I  nniversary,  and  also  to  observe  the 
irogress  which  is  being  made.  The  par- 
sh  is  now  engaged  in  building  a  church 
learly  double  the  size  of  the  first  St. 
jklark's,  and  the  people   are   trying  to 


raise  the  money  for  it  among  them- 
selves.   This  prevents  rapid  progress. 

Sunday,  February  4th,  was  the  prin- 
cipal day  of  the  celebration.  I  then  or- 
dained Mr.  Methuselah  H.  Gibson,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Gibson,  who  for 
many  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
mission. 

Connected  with  this  visitation  and 
celebration  another  significant  forward 
step  was  taken  in  the  consecration  of  the 
James  M.  Thomson  Memorial  Chapel, 
erected  for  work  among  natives  residing 
as  squatters  in  the  suburbs  of  Harper. 
The  chapel  is  named  for  the  colored  lay- 
man who  began  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  Liberia  at  Mt.  Vaughan,  March  1st, 
1836,  where  he  opened  a  school  con- 
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In  the  Leeward  Counties  of  Liberia 


sisting  of  seven  native  children.  The 
chapel  is  served  by  Mr.  H.  Too  Wesley, 
a  Gedebo  merchant,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rector,  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Tubman,  a  young  lawyer  and  a  vestry- 
man of  St.  Mark's  Church,  has  volun- 
teered to  teach  night-school  here  for  one 
year  without  charge. 

I  officiated  also  in  the  Graway, 
Cavalla  and  E-ocktown  sub-districts. 
On  Sunday,  February  11th,  in  the  latter 
place,  twenty-eight  were  presented  for 
baptism  and  an  equal  number  for  con- 
firmation— all  save  one  being  converts 
from  heathenism.  Before  leaving  Rock- 
town  I  was  taken  to  a  spot  chosen  for  a 
boarding-school,  accompanied  by  the 
king  and  chiefs.  It  is  a  beautiful  ele- 
vation in  full  view  of  Harper,  about 
eight  miles  away.  Although  the  site  is 
now  under  cultivation  they  are  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice  and  let  us  have  it 
for  the  school.  Experience  has  taught 
that  little  can  be  accomplished  at  such 
a  station  without  a  good  boarding- 
school,  and  although  the  financial  ques- 
tion stares  me  in  the  face  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  forth  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

The  total  number  confirmed  in  Mary- 
land County  during  this  visitation  was 
seventy-six. 

From  here  I  went  by  steamer  north- 
westward, some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  along  the  coast,  to  Grand  Bassa 
County,  where  two  notable  events  took 
place:  the  ordination  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Greenfield  to  the  diaconate,  in  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Edina,  on  February  22d, 
and  the  consecration  of  the  new  St. 
John's  Church,  at  Lower  Buchanan, 
which  took  place  on  Sunday,  February 
25th.  Mr.  Russell,  our  youngest  clergy- 
man, is  carrying  on  the  work  here  with 
commendable  zeal.  Anyone  who  doubts 
the  willingness  of  our  people  to  help 
themselves,  or  the  advancement  they  are 
making  in  self-support,  should  inspect 
this  large  and  fine  edifice,  built  and  fur- 
nished without  foreign  aid.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  place  where  such  effort  is  being 
made. 


In  addition  to  the  places  already  men- 
tioned, I  visited  Upper  Buchanan  and! 
Tobacconnee  Station.  To  the  latter  I ' 
went  by  sea  in  an  open  sailboat.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  heathen  villages, 
with  baptism  and  confirmation.  On  the 
following  day  we  re-embarked  and  went 
down  to  the  new  branch  station  called 
Nito,  where  a  number  of  candidates 
for  baptism  and  confirmation  were  pre- 
sented. In  these  two  places  thirty  were 
baptized  and  twenty-five  confirmed.  The 
trip  back  from  Nito  was  not  agreeable, 
as  the  wind  had  changed  so  that,  instead 
of  making  the  journey  in  two  hours,  we 
were  on  the  ocean  from  four  o'clock 
Saturday  afternoon  until  midnight.  I 
took  part  in  the  services  of  'Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  returned  by  steamer  to 
Monrovia. 

During  my  three  weeks'  visitation  in 
these  two  counties  a  total  of  fifty-eight 
persons  were  baptized  and  108  con-j 
firmed.  f 

BISHOP  MOUNSEY,  of  Labuan  and 
Sarawak,  whose  diocese  covers  ai  \ 
large  part  of  Malaysia,  including  the 
great  island  of  Borneo,   has  recently' 
challenged  English  laymen  to  visit  his 
diocese  and  other  distant  outposts  of] 
the  Church  of  England.    He  is  no  doubti 
voicing  the  experience  of  many  other 
missionary  bishops  when  he  says:  "I 
may  pour  out  my  soul  on  an  English 
platform.   I  often  produce  very  little  ef- 
fect on  my  hearers  and  leave  them  luke-  . 
warm,  almost  untouched  by  my  heat.'' 
He  is  convinced,  however,  that,  if  th^ 
people  could  see  and  know  the  facts  as 
he  sees  and  knows  them,  they  would  all  , 
be  equally  "redhot,"  even  though  theii 
lives  are  cast  in  prosaic  England.  There- 
fore he  asks  that  a  commission  of  level- 
headed laymen,  men  of  business,  shoulci 
go  to  the  front.    "It  is  not  a  question  oi\ 
sentiment  I  am  raising,"  he  says,  "bu- 
of  business.     If  this  mission  work  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doinf 
well.    There  is  no  use  playing  with  mis 
sions.    The  work  needs  serious  businesf 
effort." 


SOME  OF  THE  LITTLE  POTTERY  PIGS. 


AN  EASTER  PIG-KILLING 

By  M.  G.  Aves 

'  f  I  AHERE  was  an  Easter  pig-killing 
I  at  St.  Mark's  Sunday-school, 
I  J[  Guadalajara,  Mex.  We  are  so 
far  from  New  York  that  we  do 
mot  receive  the  little  mite-boxes  sent  out 
:from  the   Missions   House,   and  when 

they  do  come  they  are  so  late  that  Lent 

and  Easter  have  long  since  passed.  On 

Quinquagesima  Sunday  our  school  was 

opened  with  a  short  talk  on  Lent  and 
j  its  self-denial,  by  our  good  rector,  the 
I  Kev.  Allan  L.  Burleson.  Then  each 
I  scholar  and  teacher  received  in  place  of 
I  a  mite-box  a  little  pig.  Funny  little 
j  pottery  pigs  they  were,  some  black, 
I  some  with  white  spots,  some  smooth  and 

some  woolly.    We  were  told  to  feed  our 

pigs  and  fatten  them,  not  with  corn  but 
I  with    centavos     and    dimes,    and  on 

Easter  Day  we  were  to  bring  the  little 

pigs,  each  child  killing  his  own,  so  that 

the  ce7itavos  it  contained  might  be  sent 
I  to  New  York  and  from  there  go  all 
\  over  the  world  to  help  bring  other  little 
j  children  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christ 
i  Child.  Nor  was  this  all — as  they  put 
I  in  their  pennies  the  children  were  to 
|i. say:  "Thy  kingdom  come."  For  no 
I  money  could  go  upon  God's  errand  un- 
!  less  it  were  winged  with  prayer. 

Each  Sunday  the  children  were  re- 


minded of  their  pigs  and  asked  if  they 
were  getting  fat.  There  was  great  in- 
terest when  on  Easter  afternoon  the 
pigs  were  brought  to  Sunday-school. 
After  the  opening  service  of  hymns  and 
collects  and  a  short  talk  and  catechis- 
ing, a  table  was  brought  and  a  knife 
laid  on  it.  Each  child  brought  up  his 
pig  and  "killed  it."  When  the  "pork" 
was  reckoned  up  it  was  found  that  we 
had  nearly  eighteen  pesos  from  fourteen 
children.  This  will  seem  a  small  sum, 
but  times  are  hard,  everyone  feels  un- 
settled, and  the  children  had  very  few 
extra  centavos.  But  the  giving  of  what 
they  had  made  the  children  very  happy. 

n 

THE  China  Press  prints  an  interest- 
ing page  of  pictures  illustrating 
famine  relief  work  in  central  China. 
The  photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
D.  Jameson,  the  Red  Cross  Society  en- 
gineer. He  pays  a  fine  tribute  .to  the 
skill  with  which  the  missionaries  are 
meeting  the  situation,  not  only  in  dis- 
tributing famine  relief,  but  in  directing 
the  work  of  the  120,000  men  who  are 
employed  in  building  dikes  around  the 
river  banks  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu 
and  Anhui. 
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HOW  MAINE  DETERMINED  TO  HAVE  A 
SHARE  IN  CHINA'S  PROGRESS 

By  the  Reverend  S,  H,  Littell 


THE  Diocese  of  Maine  can  hard- 
ly be  called  wealthy.  Eeal  ef- 
forts are  required  there  to 
meet  the  local  diocesan  oblig-a- 
tions;  and  yet  the  Church  people  of 
Maine  would  not  let  pass  the  opportu- 
nity of  having-  a  share  officially  in  the 
development  of  that  part  of  the  one 
world-wide  Kingdom  which  is  in  China. 

The  facts  of  the  Church's  progress  in 
the  New  China  seemed  too  forceful  and 
convincing  to  be  overlooked,  and  as  a 
means  of  converting  the  sceptical,  con- 
firming the  hesitating,  and  strengthening 
the  faithful,  too  valuable  to  neglect  as 
a  great  educational  opportunity.  So 
Bishop  Codman  determined  to  make 
this  year's  convention  notably  mission- 
ary, and  to  use  the  China  field  as  the 
means  of  enlarging  the  view  and  in- 
creasing the  interest  of  his  people.  He 
arranged  that  the  speaker  from  China 
should  have  no  fewer  than  six  occasions 
in  which  to  present  in  various  aspects 
the  political,  social  and  religious  situa- 
tion in  the  new  republic.  A  mass  meet- 
ing at  the  cathedral,  an  hour  in  the 
midst  of  the  official  programme  of  the 
convention,  addresses  'to  diocesan  organ- 
izations— the  Church  Club,  the  Junior 
Auxiliary  and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary — 
as  well  as  to  the  men  of  the  cathedral 
parish,  reached  the  leading  Churchmen 
from  many  points  of  Maine. 

The  outcome  of  the  bishop's  plan  was 
not  only  to  give  the  entire  convention 
a  prevailing  missionary  color,  but  to 
lead  both  men  and  women  to  rise  up 
spontaneously  and  offer  to  use  their 
new  vision  and  inspiration  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Church  abroad  in  a 
definite  way. 

The  women  decided  to  ask  every 
member  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  diocese 


to  give  a  dollar  above  all  other  obliga- 
tions for  the  special  needs  of  China  at 
this  critical  time;  and  the  laymen,  not 
to  be  outdone,  divided  up  the  diocese 
among  themselves  and  started  an  or- 
ganized campaign  of  education.  They 
determined  to  send  a  letter,  containing 
the  striking  facts  about  China  and  the 
Church,  to  every  Churchman  in  Maine; 
and,  in  order  that  the  matter  should  be- 
come personal,  to  ask  each  one  also  for 
a  dollar  for  the  New- China  Fund.  The 
labor  involved  is  not  small,  but  the  men 
believe  that  the  chance  of  arousing  the 
Church,  by  means  of  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion work  and  the  interesting  move- 
ments going  on  in  China  at  present,  is 
too  great  to  be  lost ;  and  that,  even  if  no 
large  amount  of  money  is  secured,  the 
educational  value  of  putting  informa- 
tion into  the  hands  of  every  man,  and 
the  privilege  of  having,  as  a  diocese, 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese  Holyi 
Catholic  Church, — "Chung  Hwa  :Sheng 
Kung  Hui," — are  too  great  and  too  un- 
usual to  miss.  Maine  will  find,  through 
this  personal  effort,  blessings  of  en- 
larged faith,  clearer  vision  and  joyous 
service  in  ways  she  never  anticipated  at 
the  time  when  she  determined  that  a; 
practical  outcome  should  spring  fromi 
her  splendid  enthusiasm. 

THE  Journal  of  the  African  Society 
says  that  "the  mission  schools  are 
creating  an  educated  class  of  civil  ser- 
vants, skilled  artisans,  telegraph  opera- 
tors and  agriculturists  who  will  be  of  ini 
estimable  advantage  to  the  developmenJ 
of  Negro  Africa.  Practically  nothing 
of  this  kind  comes  from  out  the  teach 
ing  of  Islam."  j 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


OWING  to  the  disturbances  in  Cuba 
Bishop  Knight  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  convocation  of  the 
district,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  in  Havana  the  second  week  in 
June. 

If 

THE  Sundry  Civil  Service  Bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contains  a  proposed  appropriation 
of  $12,000  "for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  among  the 
natives  of  Alaska,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

IF 

THE  Rev.  Heber  Hamilton  has  been 
elected  the  first  bishop  for  the 
newly-created  missionary  district  in 
Japan  which  is  to  be  the  special  respon- 
sibility of  the  Church  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  graduated  from  Toronto 
University  in  1885,  after  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  student.  He  began 
to  study  law,  but  soon  decided  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry.  His  theological 
course  was  taken  at  Wycliffe  College 
and  was  as  brilliant  as  his  university 
career.   He  went  to  Japan  in  1892. 

If 

AT  the  annual  council  of  the  Diocese 
of  Florida,  Bishop  Weed  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  the  portion  of  the 
state  west  of  the  Apalachicola  River  be- 
ing set  off  as  a  missionary  district. 

THROUGH  the  inability  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  to  obtain  the 
usual  authoritative  statement  concern- 
ing clergymen  receiving  partial  support 
from  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  to 
the  District  of  Eastern  Oregon,  the  con- 
gregations of  St.  Paul's,  the  Dalles,  and 
The  Redeemer,  Pendleton,  were  made 
to  appear  as  having  received  aid  in  the 
support  of  their  clergymen  last  year. 
This  does   them   serious   injustice,  as 


both  congregations  have  for  some  years 
been  entirely  independent  of  any  aid 
from  the  General  Board  of  Missions. 

IF 

A PRESBYTERIAN  medical  mission- 
ary in  Porto  Rico  tells  of  treating 
"a  poor  old  man  who  had  a  carbuncle  on 
his  back  as  large  as  a  good-sized  hand; 
he  came  to  the  office  once  a  day  for  his 
dressing;  he  had  no  one  at  home  to  care 
for  him,  living  alone,  and  for  food  noth- 
ing but  green  bananas.  Will  some  one 
at  home  eat  green  bananas  for  a  week 
and  nothing:  else  and  then  report  on  the 
feelings,  enjoyment  and  results?" 

H 

A PRESBYTERIAN  congregation  in 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  provided  equipment  for 
a  mission  hospital  in  Mayaguez,  Porto 
Rico,  and  continues  to  supply  the  money 
for  its  maintenance  and  work  each  year. 

THE  Cuban  government  has  declined 
to  issue  permits  for  cock  fights 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

■  H 

DR.  THEODORE  L.  PENNEL,  a 
distinguished  physician  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  India,  died  recently  at 
his  post  in  the  effort  to  save  the  life  of 
a  colleague.  When  he  volunteered  for 
missionary  service,  he  was  asked  why 
he  wished  to  become  a  missionary.  His 
reply  was:  "My  parents  brought  me  up 
for  that  work,  and  taught  me  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember  that  there  was 
more  work  to  be  done  for  God  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  this  impression  has 
been  strengthened  by  what  little  I  have 
seen  of  the  world  and  work  since.  That 
it  is  my  plain  duty  to  work  in  what 
way  I  can  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  I  have  never  seen  ade- 
quate reason  to  doubt,  since  I  first 
learned  'Thy  Kingdom  come.' " 
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News  and  Notes 


Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  Arizona  : 

CONFIEMATIONS  during  the  past 
year  have  been  twice  as  large  as 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  num- 
bei'  of  Sunday-school  pupils  and  teach- 
ers has  almost  doubled.  There  are 
twice  as  many  branches  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  as  formerly.  Baptisms  have 
increased  60  per  cent.  The  seven- 
teen congregations  have  increased  to 
twenty-six.  Bishop  Atwood  expects  that 
Arizona  will  meet  its  apportionment  in 
full.  "The  main  thing  in  our  work/' 
he  says,  "has  been  our  fine  set  of  clergy, 
not  one  of  whom  has  left  since  I  came 
here,  and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  see 
the  fine  comradeship  that  binds  them  to- 
gether and  makes  them  enthusiastic  in 
the  work.  While  none  of  them  is  think- 
ing of  leaving  at  the  present  time,  yet  I 
do  not  know  how  long  we  can  keep  some 
of  them.  No  married  clergyman  has 
over  $1,500  a  year,  and  out  of  this  each 
man  has  to  pay  more  than  $300  for 
house  rent.  Arizona  is  sparsely  settled 
and  never  will  become  like  the  great  Pa- 
cific Coast  States,  yet  I  sometimes 
think  that  our  Church  can  get  a  hold 
here  similar  to  that  which  it  has  in  a 
state  like  Connecticut.  But  we  must 
build  churches  or  chapels  and  guild 
houses  combined,  at  once.  We  have 
built'  three  during  the  past  year." 

f 

Professor  R.  K.  Rudra,  of  Delhi,  India,  speak- 
ing at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Mission  to  Delhi,  In  London,  said  : 

1AM  an  Indian  Christian,  who  had 
an  education  in  a  Government 
College,  and  came  powerfully  under 
modern  influences.  It  is  often  said  that 
Christian  missionary  work  among  the 
educated  classes  has  been  a  failure.  I 
can  tell  you  that  it  is  not.  I  know  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on  in  my  country, 
what  the  people  are  thinking,  and  I  can 
tell  you  from  my  own  experience  that 
the  work  is  not  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  so  many  cases 
of  individual  conversions  now  as  form- 
erly.    The  great  contribution   of  the 


missionary  to  India  is  the  bringing  of 
the  sacred  and  inviolable  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  accepted  by  mil- 
lions in  India  as  a  great  Prophet. 
Many  acknowledge  His  supremacy. 
Scores  of  people  read  the  gospels  and 
frankly  declare:  "That  is  the  Life  to  be 
copied."  I  believe  there  is  a  Church 
which  is  latent,  and  that  that  Church 
will  some  day  be  made  manifest, 
and  that  is  what  those  who  are  critics 
of  Christian  missions  have  failed  to 
see. 

H 

MR.  MATTHEW  MAHORNER,  a 
prominent  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
man, of  Mobile,  Ala.,  says  that  the 
Roman  communion  "numbers  over 
13,000,000  among  the  faithful  in  the 
States  alone — an  increase  of  nearly  400,- 
000  over  the  census  of  1910  and  a 
growth  of  over  4,000,000  in  the  past 
decade  and  practically  double  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  country  of  twenty 
years  ago.  She  has  18,000  priests,  13,936 
churches,  fourteen  archbishops,  ninety- 
seven  bishops,  three  cardinals,  over  6,000 
students  preparing  for  the  priesthood, 
229  colleges  for  boys,  701  academies  for 
girls  and  289  asylums,  where  more  than 
47,000  orphans  have  found  a  home." 


THERE  is  no  more  important  field 
for  the  Church's  work  in  the  West 
than  that  offered  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  great  state  educational  in- 
stitutions. With  wise  foresight  Bishop 
Brooke  some  time  ago  secured  property 
in  Norman,  the  sea^  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  University.  The  house  is  being 
used  as  a  Church  home  for  women  stu- 
dents, and  has  already  more  than  justi- 
fied the  venture.  But  unfortunately  the 
bishop  did  not  have  funds  to  pay  fully 
for  the  property  (it  is  worth  $6,000),  or 
to  equip  the  house  as  completely  as  he 
desires.  For  these  purposes  $3,000  will 
be  needed.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  vitally  s 
important  work  hampered  for  the  lack 
of  that  amount. 
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SPEAKIN'G  at  the  seventeenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Los  Angeles,  Bishop  Johnson  pointed 
out  the  impracticability  of  the  parish 
system  in  such  conditions  as  obtain  in 
that  city.    He  was  confident  that  there 
are  large  numbers  of  unattached  com- 
municants who  have  come  from  eastern 
parishes.    The  priest-in-charge  of  one 
of  the  missions  in  a  city  which  last 
year  was  credited  v^ith  twenty-two  com- 
municants, recently,  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal visitation,   discovered  137  unat- 
I  tached    communicants    of    the  Church 
within  -four  blocks  of  the  mission.  One 
of  two  things  ought  to  be  done,  the 
bishop  said.    Either  every  parish  should 
I  be  adequately  staffed  so  that  systematic 
\  work  could  be  done  in  canvassing  neigh- 
borhoods   and    discovering  communi- 
cants, or  so  much  of  the  city  as  could 
I  not  be  worked  satisfactorily  under  pres- 
ent conditions  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  bishop  and  his  missionary  commit- 
tee in   order  that  the  diocesan  ma- 
I  chinery  might  be  used  to  reach  those 
!'  who  now  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
■  parochial  effort. 

i  H 

ACOEEESPONDENT  offers  a  com- 
plete file  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions from  April,  1882,  to  date,  which 
I  he  is  willing  to   give  to   any  parish 
i  which  may  desire  it  for  its  missionary 
I  library. 

If 

1  A  Massachusetts  clergyman  writes  : 

I AM  sending  you  ten  cents  in  stamps, 
given  to  me  by  one  of  our  parish- 
I  ioners  on  June  8th,  which  was  her  one- 
I  hundredth  birthday.  It  is  probably  the 
last  money  that  she  will  give  to  the 
!  Church  and  she  wants  this  money  to  go 
i   for  General  Missions. 

If 

I    One  of  our  readers  writes  as  follows  : 

IENGLO'SE  cheque  for  one  dollar,  re- 
newal of  subscription  to  the  most 
j[  encouraging  and  happifying  magazine 
that  I  ever  see.  It  is  so  good  to  read 
about  people  who  are  all  actively  doing 
good  and  getting  the  result  they  hope 
fori 


THE  fiscal  year  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  closed 
March  31st.  It  was  a  banner  year. 
The  income  reached  the  unprecedented 
total  of  $2,046,793.  This,  if  we  mistake 
not,  puts  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  the 
lead  this  year  as  having  the  largest  in- 
come of  any  foreign  mission  board  of 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, it  has  passed  the  figures  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  England. 
One  notable  feature  of  the  year's  giving 
were  the  offerings  of  $596,000  from  the 
women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
aside  from  the  gifts  of  the  congrega- 
tions. The  Sunday-schools  gave  $76,000 
for  foreign  missions.  The  Board  began 
its  work  in  1837.  The  receipts  for  the 
first  year  were  $44,548. 

If 

BISHOP  SPALDING,  of  Utah,  has 
received  a  gift  of  $25,000  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining 
the  University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  erection  of  a  Church 
house. 

IN'  his  address  to  the  convocation  of 
the  Missionary  District  of  San  Joa- 
quin, Bishop  Sanford  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  advance  the  Church 
had  made  in  that  district  during  the 
past  eighteen  months  had  already  justi- 
fied the  action  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  setting  it  apart.  Ten  years  ago 
the  total  offerings  for  missionary  work 
from  the  congregations  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  the  District  of 
San  Joaquin  were  $1,800.  When  the 
district  was  set  apart  they  were  $4,900. 
For  the  year  just  closed  they  will  be 
nearly  $9,000. 

II 

THE  Church  of  England  Mission  in 
Uganda  now  has  79,000  native  ad- 
herents, an  increase  of  4,600  in  the  past 
year.  In  1911  there  were  6,051  persons 
baptized,  of  whom  nearly  4,400  were 
adults.  The  offerings  of  native  Chris- 
tians amounted  to  47,064  rupees. 
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THREE  of  the  fifteen  men  of  the 
class  of  1912  at  Wycliffe  College, 
Toronto,  have  offered  for  missionary  ser- 
vice ahroad.  Several  others  are  going 
into  the  Candian  (Northwest.  Forty- 
seven  undergraduates  are  to  work  in 
various  Canadian  mission  fields  during 
the  summer. 


THE  Board  of  Missions  has  re- 
ceived and  placed  in  the  care  of 
its  Standing  Committee  on  Trust 
Funds,  for  investment,  the  following 
most  welcome  addition  to  its  permanent 
funds,  the  use  of  the  income  to  be  un- 
restricted : 

"The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Memorial 
Fund 

"A  gift  from  his  children.  Miss  Ethel 
L.  Paine  (Boston),  the  Rev.  George  L. 
Paine  (New  Haven,  Conn.),  and  Mrs. 
Charles  K.  Cummings  (Boston) — 
$10,000." 


ON  May  12th,  being  the  Fifth  Sundaj 
after  Easter,  Bishop  Knight  con 
secrated  the  beautiful  All  Saints 
Church,  Guantanamo.  There  were  foui 
services:  the  early  celebration;  the  latei 
service  of  consecration;  one  in  th( 
afternoon,  which  was  attended  by  thi 
Odd- Fellows,  who  were  addressed  byth( 
bishop,  and  one  at  night.  A  class  wa? 
also  confirmed,  presented  by  the  priest: 
in-charge,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Bland.  Th( 
building  is  in  the  old  Spanish  missior 
style  of  architecture,  with  its  highly  or 
namented  fagade  and  its  open  bel 
tower.  It  is  the  most  beautiful^  churcl 
we  have  in  Cuba.  Its  old  bell  has  hac 
quite  a  history,  having  served  for  manj 
years  on  a  colonia,  before  being  giver 
to  the  congregation  of  All  Saints' 
The  church  is  surrounded  by  an  iror 
fence,  imported  from  England  at  cod 
siderable  expense.  During  the  pasi 
twenty-one  months  there  has  been  i 
marked  advance  in  the  prosperity  o 
this  mission;  fifty  persons  have  beer 
added  to  the  communicant  list,  and  the 
offerings  have  increased  materially. 


ALL.  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  GUANTANAMO,  CUBA 
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SIXTY  men   of   St.   Paul's  Church, 
Waco,  Tex.,  present  at  a  parish 
dinner  in  May,  agreed  by  a  rising  vote 
that  they  would  do  everything  in  their 
po.wer  to   enable  the  congregation  to 
give  at  least  $1,000  for  general  missions. 
\  So  far  this  year  the  parish  has  given 
!  •  $559.30.    In  previous  years  the  average 
;  has  been  about  $150. 

.  !     .  . 

EVEN  a  parish  in  a  missionary  dis- 
trict can  do  great  things  with  the 
every-member  canvass.  Witness  All 
Saints',  MoAlester,  Okla.,  from  which 
comes  the  report:  "Under  the  old  plan 
there  were  fifty-two  regular  subscribers. 
!  As  a  result  of  the  canvass  the  parish  in- 
come has  been  increased  $30  a  month." 

I 

FOR  seventeen  years  prior  to  1909,  a 
certain  Texas  parish  sent  no  offer- 
I:  iTXgs  for  the  Church's  work  at  home  and 
|l  abroad.  In  1909,  a  beginning  was  made 
f  with  a  gift  of  $16  from  the  Woman's 
1  Auxiliary.  From  May  1st,  1911,  to  May 
i  1st,  1912,  the  parish  gifts  for  diocesan 
I  and  general  missions  totalled  $1,200. 
Of  this  amount  the  Sunday-school  gave 
i$139;  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  $322; 
the  Junior  Auxiliary,  $82,  and  the  con- 
I  gregation  $657. 

"What  is  the  reason  for  this  change?" 
asks  the  Department  Secretary.  He  an- 
swers his  own  question:  "The  old  story 
— the  rector  has  a  vision." 

I ;  /^NiE  of  the  best  ways  of  enlisting 

■  yj  men  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
i  and  in  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  is 
!  by  securing  them  as  members  of  the 
t  committee  to  make  an  every-member 
i  canvass.    The  rector  of  a  Philadelphia 

I  suburban  congregation  says :  "Two  men 
who  are  members  of  -  a  city  church  dur- 
ing the  winter;  and  who  canvassed  there, 
were  prompt  to  volunteer  to  do  the  same 

:  thing  here,  so  satisfied  were  they  of  the 

■  good  of  the  system,  and  so  pleasant  had 
i  I  been  their  actual  experience  with  peo- 
:  pie." 


CO;NGREGATIONAL  committees  to 
make  the  every-member  canvass 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  personnel. 
Grace  Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  en- 
listed fifty  men,  who  did  a  remarkably 
thorough  bit  of  work;  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  West  Pullman,  111.,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a.  canvassing  committee  com- 
posed of  "one  lady,"  who  secured  sixty 
subscribers  for  missions  on  the  weekly 
basis  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-two  com- 
municants. The  priest-in-charge  says: 
"I  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
duplex  envelope  by  all  parishes  and  mis- 
sions. It  is  the  only  true  method  of 
gathering  the  Lord's  money." 

H 

BISHOP  BURGESS,  speaking  to  the 
Long  Island  Diocesan  Convention 
about  the  progress  of  the  Church's  Mis- 
sion, heartily  commended  the  plans  rec- 
ommended by  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  formally  adopted  as  the  diocesan 
policy.  "At  this  crisis  in  the  Church's 
missionary  life,"  he  said,  "the  conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island  will, 
I  know,  wish  to  support  the  Board  of 
Missions  with  loyalty  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Church  is  marching  on  to  victory. 
It  is  a  great  'forward  movement,'  to  use 
the  phraseology  of  the  times,  and  if  we 
do  not  adopt  modern  methods  we  will 
not  merely  lose  our  place  in  the  ranks, 
but  will  not  have  our  full  part  in  obey- 
ing the  glorious  command  of  our  Di- 
vine Master  to  preach  His  Gospel  to  all 
mankind." 

r, 

THE  chairman  of  the  missionary 
committee  at  St.  James's  Church, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  where  a  canvass  was 
recently  made  by  ten  men  who  secured 
forty-five  weekly  subscribers  for  mis- 
sions, gives  this  advice:  "Don't  leave 
cards  to  be  turned  in  by  the  subscrib- 
ers; stay  with  them  until  they  sign,  or 
get  the  cards  back  unsigned.  Cards  out, 
unsigned  and  not  accounted  for,  are  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  committee." 
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AT  the  annual  convention  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Chicago  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Missions  strongly  recom- 
mended the  continuation  of  systematic 
missionary  education  and  the  general 
use  of  the  duplex  envelope  system  and 
the  every-member  canvass. 

II 

BISHOP  BKEWEE  says  that  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  work  done  in 
making  the  every-member  canvass  and 
introducing  the  weekly  offering,  the  sal- 
aries of  two  of  the  Montana  clergy  have 
been  increased  from  $1,200  to  $1,500, 
and  over  $2,000  has  been  released  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Mis- 
sions because  of  the  increased  self-help 
developed  in  the  various  missions. 
Four  congregations  have  given  up  all 
outside  help. 

THE   Rhode  Island  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee  on   General   Missions  re- 
ported to  the  last  convention  that  the 
every-member  canvass  had  been  thor- 
oughly made  in  thirteen  congregations. 
In  five  a  partial  canvass  has  been  made. 
In  two  others  the  canvass  was  under 
way  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  three 
others  are  making  plans  for  a  canvass. 
Twenty  parishes  have  missionary  com- 
mittees  and  twenty-three  are  making 
their    offerings   on   the    weekly  basis. 
Twenty-five  parishes  report  3,350  regu- 
lar subscribers,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
number  of  communicants  enrolled  in 
the   diocese.     One   congregation  gives 
most  of  its  Easter  offering  for  general 
missions.    A  number  of  others  have  va- 
rious methods  of  bringing  the  Church's 
Mission  and  the  privilege  of  giving  for 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  The 
committee    was    able    to    report  that 
throughout  the  diocese  it  found  no  in- 
difference, save  in  three  parishes.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  everywhere  the 
liveliest   interest   was   displayed,  com- 
bined with  an  evident  purpose  to  use 
every  available  means  for  meeting  and 
if  possible  exceeding  the  apportionment. 


The  convention  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"That  this  convention  endorses  the 
Forward  Movement  plans  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Missions  and  heartily  rec- 
ommends the  method  of  a  parochial 
missionary  committee,  an  every-member 
canvass  and  pledged  offerings  on  a 
weekly  basis  to  all  the  parishes  of  the 
diocese." 

Bishop  Tuttle,  in  his  address  to  the  Missouri  dioc- 
esan convention,  makes  the  following  strong 
plea  for  organized  finances  in  the  parish : 

THE  ideal  to  be  striven  for  in  mis- 
sionary work  is  to  get  everyone 
busy  in  interest  and  helpfulness.  In 
many  dioceses  and  parishes  systematic 
giving  and  the  every-member  canvass 
and  the  duplex  envelopes  have  wrought! 
striking  changes  of  progress  and  profit.! 
I  can  but  hope  that  more  and  morel 
of  our  own  parishes  will  avail  them-| 
selves  of  such  helps  which  the  Forward 
Movement  has  brought  to  our  notice.  Itj 
is  found  universally,  I  think,  that  the 
stirring  of  the  depths  of  interest  andl 
zeal  in  the  parish  by  these  methods  re-l 
dounds  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  Gen| 
eral  Missions,  but  also  to  the  help  ov 
Diocesan   Missions,  and  amazingly  t( 
the  increase  of  parochial  supply  anc 
parochial  support.   I  throw  out  the  sug 
gestion  whether  it  would  not  be  well  an( 
wise  for  this  convention  to  endorse  an( 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  metb 
ods  among  ourselves. 


CHURCH  people  contemplating  mal 
ing  their  home  in  Southern  Cal 
fornia  and  desiring  to  locate  at  poini 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  ministratioi 
of  the  Church  and  at  the  same  time  tl 
best   opportunities  for  health,  home 
means  of  livelihood  and  investments  < 
various  kinds,  may  obtain  reliable  h 
formation  and  helpful  advice  by  writir 
the  General  Missionary  of  the  Dioce 
of  Los  Angeles,  enclosing  stamp  for  i 
ply.   Address,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Wise,  Sj 
Diego,  Cal. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 
Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


From  the  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews,  at  Cape 
Mount,  West  Africa,  conies  this  belated 
Easter  message  : 

EASTEK  was  a  delightful  day.  St. 
John's  Church  was  decorated  with 
palms  and  flowers  in  a  profusion  only 
possible  in  the  tropics.  At  the  nine 
o'clock  service  200  people  were  present 
and  forty-five  made  their  Communions. 
At  the  choral  service  for  the  children  in 
,the  afternoon  the  procession  was  headed 
by  the  choir  boys,  preceded  by  a  cross 
of  flowers.  The  children  made  an  offer- 
ing of  $30.  We  will  use  it  for  putting 
lights  in  the  church.  We  ought  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  oil  lamps.  They  are 
smelly,  dangerous  and  expensive.  Per- 
Ihaps  there  are  some  people  who  would 
like  to  add  about  $100  more  to  the  gifts 
of  the  children  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary fixtures  for  the  church  may  be  pro- 
Hded. 

'  We  need  very  badly  the  roof  for  the 
cloisters.  We  have  had  a  few  tornadoes 
as  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 


season,  and  quite  a  lot  of  rain  came  in 
the  church,  which  would  be  prevented  if 
the  roof  were  over  the  cloisters.  Then, 
of  course,  the  walls  will  get  free  of 
dampness  and  will  remain  so  during  the 
whole  rainy  season. 

*  • 

Writing,  on  April  15th,  from  St.  John's-in-the- 
Wilderness,  Bishop  Rowe  says  : 

THOUGH  many  predicted  that  I 
could  not  reach  here  before  the 
"break-up,"  though  Miss  Carter  gave 
me  up  when  I  failed  to  arrive  before 
Easter,  yet  I  "blew  in"  here  on  Friday 
night  last,  April  12th,  much  to  her  sur- 
prise and  delight.  It  was  a  forced  trip 
and  I  had  to  press  into  service  thirteen 
dogs.  I  came  through  all  right  except- 
ing an  attack  of  snow  blindness.  The 
glare  of  sun  and  snow  was  fierce.  I 
leave  to-night  and  after  this  must  travel 
by  night, 

I  found  Miss  Carter  well  but  so  busy. 
She  has  to  run  her  house,  teach  the 


A  STUDY  IN  EBONY 
The  choir  at  Cape  Mount,  Africa,  rehearsing ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  chancel 
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children,  care  for  the  sick,  and  hold  ser- 
vices. Yesterday  I  baptized  twenty- 
eight  natives  and  confirmed  two — the 
first  confirmation  here.  Properly  the 
confirmation  of  the  natives  is  delayed 
until  they  are  thoroughly  instructed. 
Conditions  are  very  satisfactory.  Miss 
Carter  goes  out  this  summer  on  fur- 
lough. Miss  Jackson,  now  at  Anvik, 
will  relieve  her.  Some  nurse  must  join 
Miss  Jackson.  I  don't  know  who  the 
nurse  will  be.  She  must  be  a  nurse  and 
be  musical. 

Who  will  volunteer? 

Bishop  Brewster,  of  Colorado,  writing  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  letter  announcing  that 
the  Board  of  Missions  had  increased  the  ap- 
propriation to  Western  Colorado  by  $935  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  says  : 

THIS  is  certainly  fine!  It  may  en- 
able me  to  be  fairly  sure  about 
the  stipends  of  two  men.  I  have  had  to 
work  with  a  diminished  staff  the  past 
year,  because  of  the  need  of  retrench- 
ment. But  we  cannot  cover  the  ground, 
and  already,  acting  on  a  "venture  of 
faith,"  I  have  been  negotiating  for  more 
men.  At  least  we  must  have  more  this 
summer. 

Notwithstanding  our  shortened  force, 
we  have  had  105  confirmations  in  the 
year  just  completed.  The  largest  num- 
ber hitherto  was  100  in  Bishop  Knight's 
year;  and  my  largest  (1910)  was 
seventy-two.  So  there  is  a  gain.  Also, 
in  apportionment  contribution  we  are 
far  ahead  of  last  year;  and  in  parochial 
contributions  we  have  done  better.  At 
our  convention  the  Missionary  Forward 
Movement  plans  were  adopted  as  the 
diocesan  policy.  By  autumn  I  hope  to 
have  these  plans  in  operation  at  all  the 
important  places,  and  small  places  too. 

On  the  journey  home  from  the  con- 
vention the  train  containing  most  of 
our  delegates  was  stalled  two  hours  at 
Placerville  by  the  undermining  of  rail- 
road tracks.  It  was  Ascension  Day. 
Therefore  we  all  repaired  to  the  little 
chapel  obtained  lately  (the  only  church 
in  town)  through  the  energy  of  the  Rev. 
Amoldus  Miller,  and  there  held  an  As- 


cension Day  service.  It  was  the  first 
time  any  of  us  had  seen  this  simple  but 
effective  church  building.  The  melting 
snows  turned  all  the  rivers  into  torrents, 
and  the  next  day  the  train  which  had  ' 
carried  us  turned  over  at  this  very 
point,  injuring  several.  Mr.  Ward, 
staying  over  for  a  visit  to  Iquacio,  and 
held  up  twenty-four  hours  by  slides  at 
Rico,  saw,  on  Saturday,  our  cars  burn- 
ing below  the  bank.  Three  days  after  I 
was  held  up  near  Leadville  three  hours 
by  a  snow-slide  which  forced  the  front 
driving  wheels  of  my  engine  ofl"  the 
track.  Such  is  travel  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  But  none  of  us  has  ever 
had  a  scratch.  Sometime  say  a  thanks- 
giving for  us.  *  * 
« 

Bishop  Sanford,  of  San  Joaquin,  acknowledgingi 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in  in-| 
creasing  the  appropriation  to  the  new  districffl 
by  $1,300  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  says:  | 

IT  will  be  a  welcome  relief  lo  my 
mind,  for  though  the  income  fronJ 
our  mission  stations  for  self-suppori 
has  practically  doubled  this  year,  thJ 
opportunities  for  expansion  have  beeii 
so  many  that  I  have  made  ventures  o| 
faith  which  I  confess  have  sometimel 
given  me  anxious  moments.  However 
our  missionaries  are  paid  in  full  t( 
date.  I  can  assure  the  Board  that  thei 
increased  encouragement  will  not  lessei 
our  self-reliance  nor  our  interest  in  thl 

forward  work  of  the  whole  Church.  | 

I 

THE  American   Church  Mission  i 
China  published  a  little  pamphL 
in  January,  1912,  for  use  in  connectic 
with  noon-day  prayers  for  the  Chiij 
mission.    It  contains  a  complete  list  (• 
the  missionaries,  their  stations,  terms  '] 
service,  etc.,  and  is  quaintly  interspers< 
with  Chinese  characters  which  descril 
the  stations  and  individuals.    The  enti 
staff  is  divided  under  the  different  da 
of  the  week,  so  that  those  who  are  e 
gaged   in   intercession   may  rememb| 
them  by  name  if  desired.    These  panip| 
lets  may  be  had  by  enclosing  ten  cer| 
to    Mr.    T.    J.    Hollander,  Americ 
Church  Mission,  Hankow,  China. 
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Rev,  William  E,  Gardner^  Editor 

(Address  correspondence  to  the  Editor,  at  1  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 


TEN  MISSIONARY  STORIES  THAT  EVERY  YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN  SHOULD  KNOW 

STORY   NUMBER  TEN 

The  Man  Who  Kept  His  Word 


S  it  worth  while  to  keep  your  word 
to  a  heathen  savage?  David  Liv- 
ingstone thought  so.  Listen  to  the 
bllowing  story  and  see  if  you  can  tell 
l^hy. 

David  Livingstone  was  the  first  man 
Id  go  across  Africa.    He  was  born  in 

Gotland,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  was 
:bHged  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory  from 
jix  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night, 
"hirsty  for  an  education,  he  began  to 
,uy  books  and  study,  and  in  the  end  at- 
ended  Glasgow  University.  Gradu- 
ting  from  the  university,  he  set  sail  for 
ifrica,  determined  to  give  his  life  to 
[hat  great  country,  filled  with  black  peo- 
le,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  and 
;od. 

Sometime  you  must  read  of  the  won- 
erful  life  which  he  lived  in  Africa,  and 
ow  he  gathered  little  bands  of  natives 
bout  him,  and  not  only  preached  to 
hem,  but  taught  and  healed  them. 
!  Mr.  Livingstone  had  a  great  desire  to 
jross  the  continent  from  coast  to  coast, 
put  it  was  only  after  he  had  been  in 
Africa  many  years,  learned  the  language 
[•f  the  natives  and  won  their  trust,  that 

dared  to  attempt  the  journey. 
'  Can  you  find  Linyanti  on  the  southern 
•art  of  the  map  of  Africa?  It  was  from 
here  that  Livingstone  decided  to  start 
j)n  his  great  journey.  Here  lived  the 
Irreat  Makololo  tribe,  with  their  good 
hieftain.  To  him  Livingstone  applied 
;0r  guides  to  go  with  him  through  the 
jorest.  At  first,  the  chief  refused,  for  no 
jnember  of  the  tribe  had  ever  been  so 
j  ar  away.  It  was  only  after  Livingstone 
lad  made  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
vould  return  with  the  natives  that  the 
i^hief  agreed  to  help  him  with  men. 
i  Just  try  to  imagine  this  journey  over 
f  .  ^ 


the  unknown.  He  travelled  sometimes 
on  horseback,  sometimes  on  an  ox, 
sometimes  in  a  canoe,  but  much  of  the 
time  the  natives  carried  him  in  a  ham- 
mock when  he  was  unable  to  travel  on 
foot.  Day  after  day  he  went  on,  often 
without  water,  frequently  sick  with 
fever,  and  constantly  in  great  danger. 
Again  and  again  he  met  slave  dealers, 
who  tore  families  apart  and  chained  the 
poor  captives  together  and  marched 
them  to  the  vessels  on  the  coast.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  by  his  care  and  thought- 
fulness,  he  won  the  love  and  trust  of  the 
natives,  who  learned  to  believe  in  him 
and,  through  his  acts  of  kindness  to 
them,  in  the  great  God  of  Whom  he  told 
them. 
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Almost  exhausted,  he  finally  arrived  at 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Here  an  English  vessel  was 
about  to  sail  to  England.  He  was  hun- 
gry for  the  sight  of  home,  and  the  offi- 
cers urged  him  to  return  with  them,  but 
he  refused  to  go,  because  he  had  pledged 
his  word  to  the  Makololo  chief  that  he 
would  bring  his  natives  back  to  him. 
True  to  his  promise,  he  again  entered 
the  jungle,  and  after  two  years'  march 
of  over  2,000  miles  he  reached  the  town 
of  Linyanti. 


Do  you  wonder  that  when  Livingstone 
died  they  embalmed  his  body  and  carried 
it  to  England  and  placed  it  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey! 

This  is  what  the  poet  said  of  the  man 
who  kept  his  word: 

"He  needs  no  epitaph  to  guard  his  name, 
Which  men  shall  prize  while  worthy 
work  is  known; 
He  lived  and  died  for  good — be  that  his 
fame — ■ 

Let  marble  crumble;  this  is  Living- 
stone." 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 


General  Subject :  **  Twelve  Places  That  Every  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit" 
Lesson  No.  11.    ''On  the  Shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake" 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  page  511 


The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  which  began  in  the  September 
issue  of  1911,  and  will  close  in  the  Au- 
gust issue,  1912.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  methods  of 
teaching  these  lessons  send  to  the 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  for  pamphlet,  "Mis- 
sions in  the  Sunday-school,  No.  I." 

Preliminary  Steps 

Each  teacher  should  locate  clearly  on 
the  map  the  next  step  in  our  journey 
and  prepare  to  describe  it  to  the  class. 
From  Nevada  we  go  to  Utah.  Salt  Lake 
City  is  the  principal  point  of  interest. 
The  Right  Rev.  Franklin  S.  Spalding,  d.d., 
is  the  present  bishop.  For  a  good  back- 
ground for  the  successful  teaching  of 
this  lesson  read  pages  117-124  in  "The 
Conquest  of  the  Continent." 

Any  teacher  who  attempts  to  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  about  the  Church's 
work  among  the  Mormons  should  do  so 
with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility.  Only 
by  definite  prayer  and  great  patience  can 
the  Church  hope  to  meet  the  problem  in 
Utah.  It  will  be  unwise  to  go  into  much 
detail  with  the  class;  rather  aim  to  give 
them  a  realization  that  out  on  the  shores 
of  that  wonderful  salt  lake  there  is  a 
battle  between  the  Church  and  a  curious 
distortion  of  the  religion  of  our  Master. 
Much  depends  on  the  rising  generation. 


The  ultimate  success  will  co'me  when,  as 
the  result  of  prayer  and  self-sacrifice, 
the  Church  shows  sympathy  and  a  will- 
ingness to  give  the  Mormons  of  her  best. 
Before  teaching  this  lesson,  let  each 
teacher  ask  for  such  help  as  will  enable 
him  to  make  his  scholars  realize  that 
they  must  prepare  to  meet  the  question 
of  Mormonism  and  win  these  people  to 
the  Church. 

Read  all  the  material  found  under  the 
following  divisions.  Many  times  a 
teacher  will  find  that  the  helps  given  in 
one  division  will  be  of  use  in  teaching 
another  division. 

Aim  I 

When  you  have  read  over  the  material, 
and  have  thought  yourself  into  the  situ- 
ation, then  ask,  What  in  all  this  material 
will  interest  and  help  my  class?  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  the  points,  formulate 
an  aim  and  write  it  so  that  your  mind 
will  be  impressed,  and  a  constant  objec- 
tive will  be  before  you.  The  following 
aim  will  serve  as  an  illustration:  will\ 
try  to  prepare  my  scholars  to  pray  and^ 
work  that  the  Mormons  may  he  truly 
taught  of  Christ. 

Points  of  Contact 

No  doubt  the  Salt  Lake  is  the  best: 
point  of  contact.  Questions  such  as: 
Where  is  the  saltest  water  in  the  world; 
Where    does    salt    come    from?  How 
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does  Salt  Lake  City  get  its  name?  will 
all  help  to  quickly  kindle  the  interest  of 
the  class  in  the  lesson. 
I  This  might  be  preceded  by  some  re- 
Iview  questions  which  would  serve  to 
bring  the  class  on  the  journey,  and  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  arrival  at  Salt  Lake. 

I 

|i  A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

This  lesson  can  be  little  more  than  a 
story  by  the  teacher,  told  with  the  help 
of  a  few  pictures.  It  should  be  preceded 
by  some  reference  to  the  class  map  and 
to  the  journey.  One  or  two  point  of 
'contact  questions  will  immediately  start 
the  class.  Then  locate  Great  Salt  Lake  on 
the  relief  map.  Show  the  picture  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  describe  the  interior. 
Phis  will  lead  naturally  to  the  statements 
:hat  the  Mormons  need  to  be  taught  the 
;true  worship  of  God  and  that  the  Church 
has  been  trying  for  years  to  live  and 
yrow  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Show  the  pict- 
ure of  Bishop  Tuttle,  as  one  of  the 
Church's  messengers  who  has  worked 
iiard  among  the  Mormons.  Tell  one  or 
'WO  of  the  stories  about  him.  Aim  to 
j  eave  the  impression  that  Bishop  Spald- 
ing is  to-day  working  hard  in  Utah,  and 
I'leeds  the  prayers  and  help  of  every  boy 
imd  girl. 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

I  The  following  outline  is  in  four  di- 
jnsions,  following  the  four  divisions  in 
he  lesson  article.  One  division  should 
)e  taken  each  Sunday.  If  the  month  has 
ive  Sundays,  use  the  last  for  review. 

Introduce  the  lesson  each  Sunday  by 
iome  point  of  contact  question  or  review 
jiuestion.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson, 
[)romise  the  step  or  incident  that  will  be 
'studied  the  next  Sunday.  Each  week 
;all  for  the  general  title  of  the  lesson,  so 
'  hat  the  class  will  constantly  remember 
I  hat  the  month's  study  is  on  one  subject. 

THE  OUTLINE 

I.  The  Coming  of  the  Mormons 

^  Map  work  on  Utah. 

I  The    next    stopping    place    in  our 

i  ourney. 


How  was  Utah  settled? 
Describe  the  "paradise"  found. 
H'ow  was  the  desert  changed? 

2.  Bishop  Tuttle  and  His  Work 

Who  was  the  first  bishop  to  visit  Salt 
Lake? 

How  long  did  Bishop  Tuttle  work 
there? 

What  did  he  do? 
Stories  about  him. 

3.  Salt  Lake  City 

Describe  the  city. 

Describe  the  great  sights. 

Why  do  the  people  protect  the  gulls? 

4.  Mormonism 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  people  at 
Salt  Lake? 

What  do  you  think  is  good  about  it? 

What  do  you  think  is  bad  about  it? 

What  can  we  do  to  help? 

Many  of  the  above  questions  or  topics 
can,  be  given  as  assignments,  and  short 
reports  or  papers  be  requested  from  the 
scholars.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  the 
teacher  will  have  to  treat  each  of  the 
above  sections  as  suggested  in  the 
monthly  lesson. 

Ill 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

With  a  whole  Sunday-school  period  at 
his  disposal,  the  teacher  should  use  all 
the  material  given  in  the  above  section: 
"A  Ten-Minute  Lesson  Each  Sunday." 
The  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  four 
sections  would  be  changed;  instead  of 
the  teacher  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
the  sections  should  be  given  out  to  four 
members  of  the  class  as  assignments. 
Each  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  and  the  outline 
of  the  particular  section  assigned  to  him. 

The  lesson  should  open  with  the  re- 
view and  point  of  contact  questions,  as 
have  been  suggested  above.  The  schol- 
ars reporting  on  assignments  should  be 
assisted  by  the  teacher  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  would  start  the  thought  of  the 
class  and  bring  about  discussion. 

Pictures  and  Note-Books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  and  such  other  ma- 
terial as  the  members  have  brought 
should  be  mounted  in  the  class  books. 


A  THREE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 


By  the  Reverend  Malcolm  Taylor 


ST.  THOMAS'S  Church,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  has  always  stood  well  in 
its  missionary  giving.  The  ap- 
portionment has  invariably  been 
met  and  often  a  considerable  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  apportionment  has  been  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Missions.  Increased 
gifts  resulting  from  a  recent  every-mem- 
ber  canvass  are  an  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  in  a  parish  which  has  al- 
ready a  large  amount  of  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  parish  gave  last  year  $837.52, 
through  its  church  offering,  to  mission- 
ary objects.  As  a  result  of  the  canvass 
pledges  for  the  same  objects  have  been 
received,  amounting  to  $2,417.70,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  about  300  per  cent. 
The  canvass  was  conducted  by  twenty 
men  and  thirty  women,  with  four  of  the 
older  Sunday-school  pupils.  Every  per- 
son in  the  parish  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  was  visited  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church. 

Preparation  for  the  canvass,  which 
took  place  in  February,  was  begun  the 
preceding  September.  Interest  was 
gradually  aroused  by  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  parish  paper  by  the  rector  and 
others,  by  continual  incidental  reference 
to  the  coming  canvass  at  the  church 
services,  culminating  in  a  special  ad- 
dress dealing  with  the  purpose  of  the 
canvass.  At  this  service  every  member 
of  the  parish  was  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent by  means  of  an  individual  invita- 
tion sent  by  mail. 

Even  more  careful  attention  was  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  canvassers. 
There  was  no  request  for  volunteers,  but 
the  canvassers  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  assigning  to  the  canvassers  the 
names  of  those  on  whom  it  would  be 
most  congenial  for  them  to  call.  There 


were  a  number  of  preparatory  meetings 
for  the  men  and  for  the  women,  con- 
ducted separately  by  the  rector,  at 
which  the  details  of  the  work  of  the 
canvass  were  carefully  gone  over.  In- 
formation was  given  about  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church  and  sug- 
gestions were  made  as  to  how  to  an- 
swer the  common  objections  and  criti- 
cisms that  are  made  by  those  who  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  about  missions. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  canvass  attrib- 
ute the  excellent  result  to  the  care  with 
which  these  preparatory  meetings  were 
conducted,  to  the  systematic  way  in 
which  the  work  of  the  canvass  was 
guided  by  the  rector  and  the  committee 
in  charge,  and  to  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  parish  for  the  visits  of  the 
canvassers  by  means  of  the  circular  let- 
ter, articles  in  the  parish  paper  and 
the  special  address  by  the  rector. 

The  month  following  the  canvass 
the  usual  letter  was  sent  out  asking  for 
pledges  for  the  support  of  the  church. 
No  unusual  effort  was  made  to  increase 
these  pledges  and  there  was  no  canvass 
of  the  parish;  but  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  missionary  canvass  the  preceding 
month  there  was  an  increase  of  over 
$500  in  the  pledges  for  the  support  of 
the  church. 

Not  least  among  the  results  of  the 
canvass  was  the  attainment  of  a  larger 
sense  of  brotherhood  in  the  parish  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  power  of  any 
united  parochial  effort.  i 

If 

TRINITY  Parish,  New  York,  con 
tains  8,610  communicants.  There 
are  only  twenty-nine  dioceses  in  tb 
whole  American  Church  having  a  large  i 
communicant  list. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

■T  Books  coming  to  the  editor's  desk  during 
the  month  will  be  noted  in  this  column.  When 
practicable,  more  extended  notice  will  be  given 
below. 

IMORMONISM  THE  ISLAM  OP  AMERICA.  By 
Bruce  Kinney,  d.d.,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Baptist  Missions  in  Utah.  Issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Women  for 

j  Home  Missions.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.    Price,  50  cents  net. 

A  HALF  CENTURY  AMONG  THE  SIAMESE 
AND  THE  LAO :  An  Autobiography.  By 
Daniel  McGilvary,  with  an  Appreciation  by 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  d.d.  Illustrated.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $2  net. 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.  By  Samuel  E.  Stokes,  Jr. 
Fifth  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  giving 
the  author's  reason  for  his  recent  change  of 

I  plan.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London, 
Bombay  and  New  York.  Price,  50  cents  net. 

ItHE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH  AND  THE  CITY 
I       STREETS.     By  Jane  Addams.  Macmillan 

Standard  Library.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.    Price,  50  cents  net. 

IMISSION  PROBLEMS  IN  JAPAN:  Theoretical 
I  and  Practical.  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  by  the 
Rev.  Albertus  Pieters,  for  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  Mission  in 
Japan.  The  Board  of  Publication,  New 
York. 

IfAPAN  ADVANCING — WHITHER?  The  text- 
book of  the  Course  on  Mission  Study  for 

I  1912-13,  compiled  by  the  Educational  Sec- 
retary of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

I  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
iStreets.  This  stirring  appeal  for  a  recog- 
[lition  of  the  rights  of  children  and  youth 
in  our  complex  civilization  and  crowded 
pntres  of  life  should  be  read  by  all  who 
pave  the  heart  and  the  will  to  help  bring 

n  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  Much  of  the  material  has  already 
[ippeared  in  current  publications,  but  in 
hook  form  it  will  be  valuable  for  those 
ivho  are  already  making,  or  who  desire 
|o  make,  an  effort  to  minimize  the  dan- 
l^ers  which  surround  young  people,  and 
1  0  promote  healthy  recreation.  As  Miss 
jVddams  well  says:  "The  stupid  experi- 
jjnent  of  organizing  work  and  failing  to 
jjirganize  play,  has  brought  about  a  fine 
jjevenge."  Those  who  take  up  this  book 
ivill  not  be  content  to  lay  it  down  until 

'  IS  finished.    The  writer  is  so  close  to 


the  problems  of  which  she  treats  that 
each  becomes  vivid  under  her  pen,  and 
illustrations  from  her  rich  and  varied  ex- 
perience enhance  the  effectiveness  of  all 
that  she  says. 

Mission  Problems  in  Japan.  A  most 
stimulating  little  book,  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  Kirisuto  Kyo  Kwai  (Reformed 
Church).  It  should  be  most  helpful  to 
study-class  leaders,  as  it  is  brim  full  of 
topics  for  discussion.  For  instance,  the 
author  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Mott's  call  to 
evangelize  the  world  "in  this  genera- 
tion," and  proceeds  to  point  out  that  it 
is  net  the  sole  duty  of  the  missionary 
to  tell  the  ignorant  about  Christ,  and 
then  leave  them  to  their  own  devices. 
He  makes  a  rather  good  case  for  the  po- 
sition that  the  missionaries  have  a 
double  duty:  to  plant,  and  then  to  water 
the  Church.  The  description  of  condi- 
tions is  most  interesting,  and  the  state- 
ment of  Japan's  problems  provides  food 
for  profitable  thought.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
polity  and  teachings  of  the  Reformed 
Church;  but  as  it  was  written  specially 
for  the  members  of  that  body,  no  one 
can  find  fault. 

Japan  Advancing — Whither?  This  new 
text-book,  issued  by  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Board  for  the  work  of 
next  year,  follows  the  general  style  and 
lines  of  this  year's  text-book.  Its  230 
pages  deal,  in  seven  chapters,  with  the 
work  of  Christian  missions  in  Japan^ 
particularly  those  of  our  own  and  the 
English  Church.  Six  appendices  and  an 
excellent  chronological  table  add  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  the  work.  There 
is  also  a  careful  bibliography  appended 
to  each  chapter.  Twelve  full-page  illus- 
trations are  given.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently aimed  to  produce  a  book  which 
shall  combine  very  considerable  informa- 
tion concerning  Japanese  customs  and 
conditions  with  an  adequate  historical 
outline  and  a  faithful  picture  of  the  aims 
and  achievements  of  mission  work.  The 
book  should  be  widely  read  by  Church 
people,  and  will,  we  think,  prove  itself 
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an  admirable  manual  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  mission  study  classes  which  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  past  year. 

For  further  information  with  regard 
to  this  and  the  subsidiary  text-books  of 
the  proposed  course,  refer  to  the  second 
page  of  the  cover  of  this  issue. 

A  Half  Century  among  the  Siamese 
and  the  Lao.  Probably  not  a  dozen 
readers  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Daniel  McGilvary. 
Yet  for  more  than  half  a  century  he 
lived  and  worked  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  among  the  Siamese 
and  Lao  people — the  pioneer  and  the 
leader  in  one  of  the  most  successful  en- 
terprises of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  autobiography  tells  modestly  the 
story  of  a  life  which  abundantly  illus- 
trates the  principle  our  Lord  laid  down 
when  He  said:  "Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit." 

Dr.  McGilvary  reached  Siam  in  1858. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  led  to  undertake 
a  pioneering  expedition  into  the  almost 
unknown  northern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. He  pushed  his  way  up  tropical 
water  courses  for  600  miles,  and  there, 
far  away  from  the  sight  or  the  ken  of 


the  busy  world  outside,  he  buried  him- 
self for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  men.  He  was  a  great  herald  of  the 
Cross.  He  won  the  first  followers  of  the 
Christ  among  a  new  people,  organized 
the  first  congregation,  founded  twenty 
others  and  gradually  developed  a  Lao 
church  of  more  than  4,000  communi- 
cants. He  journeyed  thousands  of  miles 
on  foot,  by  boat  and  on  elephants,  mak 
ing  known  the  message,  and  winning  the 
name,  "Apostle  of  the  Lao." 

More  than  that,  he  laid  the  founda 
tions  for  medical  work,  introducing 
quinine  and  vaccination  among  a  people 
racked  with  malaria  and  scourged  by 
smallpox.  Now  there  are  five  Presby- 
terian hospitals  and  a  leper  asylum 
where  he  began  with  nothing.  He  was 
an  educator,  and  left  behind  him  when 
he  died,  a  year  ago,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-three,  eight  boarding-schools 
and  twenty-two  elementary  schools 
while  a  college,  a  medical  school  and  a 
seminary  are  in  sight. 

To  the  story  of  his  life  Dr.  McGilvary 
has  fortunately  added  suggestive  and  in- 
teresting comment  upon  missionary 
methods  and  policy,  making  his  book 
doubly  valuable  to  all  students  of  Chris 
tian  missions. 


MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


THE  Executive  Committee  met  in 
the  Church  Missions  House  on 
June  11th.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  showed  that  the  grati- 
fying advance  over  last  year  had  been 
maintained  for  another  month,  the  in- 
crease being  something  less  than 
$90,000.  Appropriations  were  made  for 
Negro  work  in  the  amount  of  $103,185 
for  work  among  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection  the  Diocese 
of  Virginia  served  notice  upon  the 
Board  that  after  September  1st  next  it 
would  become  entirely  self-supporting 
and  would  no  longer  request  appropria- 
tions for  any  of  its  diocesan  missionary 
work.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  deeply  ap- 
preciates the  action  of  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia  in  determining  to  support  its 
own  work  and  asking  no  appropriation 


from  the  Board  of  Missions  for  that  pur- 
pose after  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
y«ar. 

The  $1,750  for  Negro  work  which  was 
thus  relinquished  was  appropriated  to 
St.  Paul's  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
Lawrenceville,  Va. 

Appointments  were  made  as  follows 
At  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Hono- 
lulu, Miss  K.  S.  Caldwell ;  at  the  request 
of  the  Bishop  of  Shanghai,  Mr.  Josepl: 
H.  Putnam  as  a  science  teacher  in  St 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  and  Guli 
elma  F.  Alsop,  m.d.,  daughter  of  the  Kev 
Dr.  Alsop,  as  a  medical  missionary  ir 
the  District  of  Shanghai. 

The  Board  accepted  with  keen  regret 
on  account  of  the  continued  ill  health  oi 
himself  and  his  wife,  the  resignation  o: 
Dr.  W.  H.  Jefferys,  who  has  rendered 
such  splendid  service  in  St.  Luke's  Hos 
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pital,  Shanghai.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  record: 

Resolved:  That,  in  accordance  with  his 

'  own  request,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Jefferys  from  the  Shang- 
hai Mission  was  accepted  with  great  re- 
gret, to  date  from  January  7th,  1912, 

;  and  further 

Resolved:  That  in  accepting  his  resig- 

'  nation  the  Board  desires  to  express  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  great  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Jefferys,  hoth  in  the 

i  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  in  en- 
larging and  improving  the  equipment  of 

'  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  through 
his  own  gifts  and  the  gifts  of  relatives. 
The  Board  deeply  regrets  his  ill  health 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Jefferys,  which  com- 
pels their  retirement  from  the  mission, 

j  and  sincerely  hopes  that  residence  in 
this  country   will   fully  restore  them 

[  both.  The  Board  will  hope,  with  Dr. 
Jefferys's  permission,  to  continue  to 
avail  itself,  whenever  possible,  of  his 

1  signal  abilities  in  making  known  to  the 

'  Church    at    home    the    facts    of  the 

i  Church's  work  abroad. 

Marking  the  completion  of  twenty- 
I  five  years'  service  in  Alaska  by  the  Kev. 
!  John  W.  Chapman,  the  following  reso- 
I  lution  was  passed: 

i     Resolved:  That  in  extending  hearty 
I  congratulations  to    the   Rev.  John  W. 
Chapman  upon    the   completion    of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  service  in  the 
Alaska  mission,  the  members  of  the 
I  Board  of  Missions  desire  to  record  their 
i  gratitude  for  the  patient  and  effective 
work  done  through   these  twenty-five 
[years  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  devoted 
I  wife,  which  has  given  to  the  Church  a 
f  conspicuous  illustration  of  missionary 
I  service,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
{their  lives  may  be  spared  for  many  ad- 
I  ditional  years  of  service  for  the  exten- 
I'Sion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

I  Five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated 
from  the  Minturn  Fund  for  a  church 
,  building-  in  Pullman,  Wash.,  and 
I  appropriations  of  $100  and  $200  re- 
jjSpectively  were  made  for  the  training  in 
tjthe  Deaconess  School  of  Miss  Marianne 
I  Jones,  of  Haiti,  and  Miss  Nellie  Mc- 
Kim,  of  Tokyo. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until 
September. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 
Africa 

Bishop  Ferguson  ordained  Mr.  M.  H, 
Gibson  deacon  on  February  4th  and  Mr. 
William  A.  Greenfield  deacon  on  Feb- 
ruary 22d. 

Alaska 

Deaconess  Bertha  W.  Sabine  was  trans- 
ferred some  time  ago  by  Bishop  Rowe 
from  Circle,  where  she  had  spent  a  year, 
to  Anvik,  where  for  many  years  she  has 
rendered  such  effective  service.  Her  ad- 
dress in  future  will  be  Anvik. 

Brazil 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Meem  and  family, 
who  sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
steamer  "Voltaire"  on  May  18th,  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  June  7th. 

Cuba 

Miss  Sarah  H.  McGee,  who  sailed 
from  Havana  by  the  steamer  "Segur- 
anca"  on  June  4th,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  June  1 1th. 

Haiti 

The  Rev.  Alexis  Fargeau,  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  died  on  May  14th. 

Hankow 

Miss  Nellie  O.  Ludlow  and  the  Rev. 
C.  Fletcher  Howe  were  married  at 
Shanghai  on  April  10th. 

The  Rev.  Walworth  Tyng  sailed  from 
Shanghai  by  the  steamer  "Nile"  on  May 
17th,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  June 
10th,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Ethel  Arens 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  June  19th. 

Deaconess  Hart,  returning  after  regu- 
lar furlough,  is  to  sail  from  New  York 
by  the  steamer  "California"  on  July  13th 
for  Glasgow,  and  from  Naples  by  the 
steamer  "Goeben"  on  August  24th  for 
Shanghai. 

Miss  Lucy  Fish  Baker,  on  special  leave 
of  absence,  sailed  from  Shanghai  by  the 
steamer  "Empress  of  Japan"  on  May 
14th,  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  June  2d 
and  proceeded  to  her  home  at  James- 
town, N.  Y. 

Honolulu 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Restarick, 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Roberta  S. 
Caldwell,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
June  11th. 

Kyoto 

The  Rev.  Kishiro  Hayakawa,  return- 
ing to  Japan  after  special  leave  of  ab- 
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sence  to  raise  money  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  building  for  St.  John's  Church, 
Osaka,  left  New  York  on  May  21  st. 

Mr.  Peter  Masumi  Wakatsuki,  having 
completed  a  special  course  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  left  New 
York  on  June  5th  and  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  steamer  "Chiyo  Maru" 
on  the  15th  for  Kobe. 

Mexico 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Neville  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Monterey,  on 
March  1st,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Bigler. 

Bishop  Aves  accepted  the  resignation 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones-Bateman  from  the 
rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Mexico 
City,  D.  E.,  to  date  from  June  7th. 

The  Philippines 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Meredith  retired  from 
the  work  at  Sagada  on  November  1st, 
1911. 

Shanghai 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Graves,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Putnam,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
on  June  II th. 

Gulielma  E.  Alsop,  M.D.,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reese  E.  Alsop,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  Bishop  Graves,  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  June  11th.  Dr.  Alsop  has 
been  engaged  in  medical  work  in  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  since 
December,  1911. 

The  res'gnation  of  Dr.  William  Ham- 
ilton Jeflferys,  because  of  the  illness  of 
Mrs.  Jefferys  and  himself,  was  accepted 
with  great  regret  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  June  llth,  to  date  from  Janu- 
ary 7th,  1912. 

Bishop  Graves  has  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  to 
take  effect  from  July  16th. 

Miss  Annette  B.  Richmond,  on  regular 
furlough,  sailed  from  Shanghai  on  May 
25th,  via  Europe. 

Miss  Margaret  Hart  Bailey,  who  was 
appointed  on  April  10th,  is  to  sail  from 
New  York  with  Deaconess  Hart  on  July 
13th  for  Glasgow  and  from  Naples  on 
August  24th  for  Shanghai. 

Tokyo 

Miss  Elizabeth  Eenno  Upton,  on  regu- 
lar furlough,  sailed  from  Yokohama  on 
April  28th,  via  Europe. 


Wuhu  I 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Huntington, 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kimball  Thurlow,  of  West  Newbury. 
Mass.,  was  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Advice  on  June  18th. 

MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Eourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

I.  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Joy 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550 
West  1 57th  Street,  New  York. 

III.  Rev.  G.  C.  E.  Bratenahl,  D.D. 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
1 5th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  412  Courtlanc! 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacori 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburr] 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  : 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  1942  E, 
Dorado  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  of  Wuchang. 
Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
Wuhu:  j 
Rev.  F.  E.  Lund,  of  Wuhu.  i 

Kyoto:  J^P^" 

Rev.  J.  J.  Chapman,  of  Nara. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent,  amj 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary,  th| 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroe:[ 
416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paur-'j 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  E 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigl 
N.  C. 


Woman's  Auxiliary 

To  the  Board  of  Missions 


THE  COMPOUND  AT  YANGCHOW 

WHAT  HAPPENS  THEN? 

We  print  an  account  of  her  life  at  Yangchow,  written  by  Mrs. 
Ancell,  wife  of  the  senior  missionary  stationed  at  that  place.  On  June 
8th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ancell  sailed  from  Shanghai  on  an  eight  months'  fur- 
lough. During  Mr.  Ancell's  absence,  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Dyer  will  be  on 
hand  to  continue  the  work  among  men  and  boys  and  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  station;  but  while  Mrs.  Ancell  is  away  from  her  classes,  and 
her  home  is  closed  to  the  women  and  girls  who  are  her  so  frequent  guests, 
how  is  the  woman's  work  to  prosper  under  the  care  of  the  handful  of 
Christian  women  of  whom  she  writes?  Shall  not  these  eight  months  in 
the  States  bring  recruits  for  Yangchow,  that  the  work  there  may  never 
again  be  left  without  women  to  help  it  on? 


Mrs,  AncelVs  Story 

It    T  OW  thankful  we  have  been  to 
I     I     be  able  to  stay  on  in  our  home 
£    £     and   at   our  work,   when  so 
many  have  had  to  leave  their 
I  stations  and  have  had  their  work  broken 
,  up.    In  November  it  did  look  as  if  we 
j  would  have  to  leave,  for  things  were 
I  rather  stirred  up  for  a  while,  but  they 
quieted  down,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
stay  on  in  peace  and  quietness.    A  great 
many  of  the  schoolboys  left,  but  most  of 
them  returned  after  things  became  more 
'  settled. 


School  reopened  last  week,  after  the 
China  New  Year  Holiday,  and  we  have 
thirty-six  boys  in  already  and  probably 
a  few  more  to  come,  besides  some  day- 
pupils.  The  day-school  near  by,  taught 
by  a  Chinese,  is  full  to  overflowing, 
with  thirty  boys.  Not  another  one  can 
be  registered  until  we  get  larger  quar- 
ters. As  one  looks  into  their  bright 
faces,  one  realizes  the  great  responsibil- 
ity of  having  these  boys  to  teach  and  to 
influence  and  the  possibilities  that  open 
up  for  training  them  for  active  Christian 
service.  Surely  in  the  raising  up  of  a 
great  body  of  Christian  men  and  women 
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lies  the  hope  for  better  things  for  China 
in  the  days  to  come. 

I  have  been  teaching  in  the  school 
again,  this  winter,  three  afternoons  a 
week  for  two  periods,  and  enjoy  the 
work.  On  Saturday  mornings  I  go  to 
the  day-school  for  an  hour's  music 
teaching.  This  has  to  be  in  Chinese, 
and  is  something  of  an  undertaking, 
but  I  enjoy  it.  I  have  to  keep  up  my 
own  study,  as  this  new  dialect  is  by  no 
means  easy  yet.  Tuesday  afternoons  I 
have  kept  free  all  winter  for  social  work 
among  the  Chinese  women,  either  re- 
ceiving them  in  my  home,  or  visiting 
them  in  theirs.  I  have  been  able  in  this 
way  to  make  friends  with  a  number  of 
the  mothers  of  the  schoolboys  and  have 
found  them  so  friendly  and  nice.  I 
greatly  enjoy  this  work.  Sometimes  I 
have  a  swarm  of  women  here,  for  when 
you  ask  a  few  to  come,  they  bring  their 
relatives  and  children  and  servants  un- 
til the  place  does  literally  swarm  with 
them !  Once  last  fall  I  had  a  visitation 
from  five  ladies,  two  children,  seven 
women  servants,  three  men  servants  and 
twenty  chair  coolies! 

Since  I  began  this  letter  there  have 
been  many  more  pupils  received  in  the 
school.  The  number  has  gone  up  to 
fifty-seven  or  eight,  far  beyond  Mr. 
Ancell's  expectation  for  this  term.  The 
building  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  he 
has  already  had  to  refuse  some  boys  who 
were  older  and  so  promising.  It  is  fine 
to  have  the  school  make  such  a  splendid 
start  this  spring,  but  it  keeps  Mr.  An- 
cell  very  busy  to  look  after  things,  and 
is  certainly  going  to  bring  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  Mr.  Dyer's  shoulders  when  we 
go  home  on  furlough  in  June.  But  we 
will  soon  be  back,  and  with  furlough  be- 
hind us,  we  hope  to  get  a  much  better 
start  with  many  things,  especially  the 
women's  work,  which  has  to  be  held 
back  until  after  furlough,  as  there  is  no 
prospect  of  anyone  to  help  out  with  it 
for  so  long,  unless  I  am  here.  Some 
things  cannot  be  started  for  lack  of 
someone  to  carry  them  on  during  fur- 
lough. 


THE  W^OMAN'S  AUXILIARY  AT  WORK 
FOR  HANKOW 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  kept  up 
its  regular  monthly  m.eetings  all  the 
winter.    The  women  come  between  one 
and  two  to  sew,  and  at  3 :30  we  have  our 
little  service.    All  winter  we  have  been 
making  clothing  which  we  have  sent  to 
Mrs.  Roots  to  use  for  the  poor  destitute  I 
Christians   in  Hankow.     We  sent  off 
our  third  box  to-day.    The  women  are 
also  trying  to  learn  to  do  some  fancy 
work,  which  can  be  sold,  to  increase  our 
offering.     The  first  handkerchief  they  | 
hemstitched  was  finished  to-day,  and  I  i 
send  it  to  you  at  the  Church  Missions  i 
House,  not  for  its  value,  but  because  of  ! 
what  it  stands  for — ^the  spirit  of  help-  | 
fulness  in  a  new  place,  our  women  just 
trying  to  do  what  they  can  and  joining? 
hands   with   the  women   all  over  the  | 
world  to  help  hasten  on  the  coming  of  | 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord.     We  have  j 
now  seven  members,  with  some  others 
who  attend  quite  regularly.    These  same 
women  have  been  coming  to  a  class  for 
study  on  Tuesdays,  in  order  to  learn  to 
read.    They  come  at  10  a.m.;  we  study  \ 
until  noon,  then  we  have  dinner  to- 
gether  (Chinese  food),  and  study  for 
a  while  after  that,  sometimes  until  two 
o'clock.    The  women  are  making  good  j 
progress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  two  at 
least  will  be  able  to  read  before  I  leave. 
The  only  educated  woman  we  have  in 
the  Church  is  Mrs.  Dzas,  who  came  here  j 
as  a  bride  last  December.    She  is  a  St. 
Mary's  graduate,  and  her  husband,  who  i 
is  now  teaching  for  Mr.  Ancell,  is  a  St.  I 
John's  graduate.     The  young  daughter  I 
of  Mr.   Hii,  a  day-school  teacher,  cnn  I 
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teach  the  women  the  Sunday-school  les- 
sons, and  on  Sundays  they  come  and 
help  me  teach  the  women  and  the  little 
girls,  dividing  them  up  into  classes  and 
teaching  the  children  the  text  and  the 
lesson  story.  Of  course  it  is  new  work 
for  them.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
teach,  but  that  they  are  willing  to  come 
and  try  is  something,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  them  make  the  effort.  My  heart 
yearns  over  this  little  band  of  women — 
the  first  in  our  Church  here — and  I  do 
so  long  to  have  them  read  and  to  work 
so  that  as  others  come  into  the  Church, 
they  too  may  be  drawn  into  the  same 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  Perhaps  the 
Prayer  League  will  join  in  praying  for 
an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  this  lit- 
tle band  of  women  and  an  anointing  for 
service.  When  I  leave  they  will  have 
to  take  up  the  responsibility  for  the 
women's  work.  Oh,  that,  with  God's 
help,  they  may  be  able  to  do  it! 

This  is  a  wonderful  time  in  China. 
Just  what  is  going  to  happen  before  the 
Government  gets  on  its  feet  no  one 
can  tell.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  that  there  are  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities, such  opportunities  as  there 
have  never  been  before,  for  pushing 
forward  the  work.    Old  things  are  be- 


ON  THE  CITY  WALL  AT  YANGCHOW,    LOOKING  FOR  RECRUITS 


read,  but  she  is  in  boarding-school,  so 
cannot  come  to  our  Auxiliary  meetings. 
She  was  at  home  part  of  the  year,  re- 
covering from  the  whooping-cough,  and 
came  and  helped  me  teach  the  Chinese 
characters    to    the    women    for  three 


LEARNING  THE  CHINESE  CHARACTER 


[weeks,  but  now  I  have  to  manage  my- 
liself  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  started  a  little  Sun- 
!  day-school  in  the  street  chapel  on  the 
compound,  and  I  help  him  with  that 
!■  Sunday  afternoons.  Sometimes  we  hare 
(  over  sixty  children.  Last  Sunday  there 
I  M^ere  more  than  thirty  women  and  little 
I  girls  present.    At  the  Tuesday  class  I 
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ing  torn  down  and  cast  away,  and 
China  is  ready  for  the  new.  What  if 
the  Church  fails  of  her  opportunity  and 
does  not  bring  forward  the  men  and  the 
means  to  help  China  now  to  find  the 
best  in  the  new  to  which  they  turn! 
The  people  are  ready  to  listen,  ready  to 
go  to  school  to  be  taught.  This  is  the 
day  of  opportunity  for  us  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Surely  the 
Church  will  not  fail,  but  will  send  all 
that  is  needed  to  push  the  work  as 


never  before.  Oh,  it  means  little  to  th 
home  Church — a  few  more  men  an 
women,  a  little  more  money — and  s 
much  to  China,  with  its  millions  of  pe( 
pie,  one-third  of  the  human  race 
Surely  there  is  no  better  opportunit 
for  the  investment  of  life  and  mone 
than  in  the  work  in  China  to-day.  Ma' 
the  spirit  of  Christ  quicken  the  Chure 
to  renewed  activity,  and  may  that  quick 
ening  mean  the  bringing  of  the  know] 
edge  of  Christ  to  this  great  land. 


THE  EVERY-MEMBER  CANVASS  IN  ANj 
OLD  MASSACHUSETTS  PARISH  1 


AMISSIONAKY  council,  con- 
sisting of  seven  men  and  three 
women,  was  formed  by  the  rec- 
tor and  vestry,  which  commit- 
tee was  enlarged  at  its  first  meeting  to 
a  membership  of  ten  men  and  four  wom- 
en. These  were  divided  into  four  sub- 
committees— on  Education,  Publicity, 
Finance  and  the  Every-Member  Can- 
vass. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  council 
meeting,  the  rector  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  subject  of  the  canvass,  which  was 
afterwards  printed  and  sent  to  each  par- 
ishioner, with  a  letter  telling  of  the 
plan  and  enclosing  an  account  of  it, 
which  had  been  printed  in  that  month's 
parish  paper.  The  letter  stated  that 
there  would  be  a  parish  meeting  after 
service  on  a  certain  Sunday  morning, 
when  the  plan  would  be  talked  over.  A 
day  before  the  meeting  a  note  of  re- 
minder also  was  sent,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  forgetting  the 
date.  Both  letter  and  note  were  signed 
by  the  Publicity  Committee.  During 
the  week  before  the  meeting,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gardner,  secretary  of  the  Mission- 
ary Department,  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  to  which  the  woman's  club 
had  been  invited,  and  at  the  men's  sup- 
per. Then  came  the  parish  meeting  in 
the  parish  house,  following  the  Sunday 
morning  service.   Two  members  of  the 


vestry  spoke  and  asked  for  the  heart; 
co-operation  of  the  parish.  The  recto 
appointed  forty-five  canvassers,  mei 
and  women,  and  two  meetings  were  hel( 
for  instruction — four  would  have  beei 
none  too  many  for  the  preparation  of  th 
canvassers. 

The  best  meeting,  attended  by  botl 
men  and  women,  was  planned  as  fol 
lows :  First,  there  was  a  plain  statemen 
(from  the  junior  warden)  of  what  tht 
Board  of  Missions  is — its  creation,  its 
•administration  of  funds,  what  is  needed 
what  is  given,  whence  it  comes,  how  the 
reserve  funds  are  drawn  on,  the 
Church's  obligation  and  responsibility- 
cold  facts.  Then  came  an  address  (froir 
the  senior  warden)  on  missions  in  th( 
broadest  sense — their  need,  from  ar 
economic  standpoint,  for  the  nations 
and  for  the  world.  Next  came  the  heaq 
of  the  canvassing  committee  (a  young 
man).  He  said  this  was  not  a  money] 
making  scheme,  this  was  to  arouse  ac- 
tive, intelligent  interest — and  the  monej 
would  take  care  of  itself.  He  then  weni 
on  to  speak  of  souls  in  darkness,  telling 
thrilling  anecdotes  of  deeds  of  heroism 
and  conditions  calling  for  help.  Therj 
an  officer  of  the  parochial  branch  of  th€j 
Auxiliary  spoke  of  practical  canvassingl 
Last  came  the  rector,  who  made  a  few* 
remarks  wholly  on  the  spiritual  aspecti 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  can-i 
vass   carried   on   by   the  parishioners 
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rather  than  to  have  the  rector  take  the 
lead.  For  the  use  of  the  canvassers  a 
selected  library  of  leaflets  and  books  was 
prepared,  with  an  index.  Two  or  three 
leaflets  were  given  them  to  study  and 
some  to  take  with  them  on  their  calls. 
They  were  exhorted  to  use  both  books 
and  leaflets.  Of  course  everyone  in  the 
parish  was  prepared  for  the  canvasser's 
visit,  having  received,  in  three  relays, 
first,  the  bishop's  letter  and  general  in- 
formation, then  the  rector's  sermon, 
then  notice  of  who  would  call. 

Each  canvasser  was  given  the  small 
canvasser's  book  in  general  use,  and  they 
were  instructed  that  it  is  most  necessary 
that  they  should  realize  that  they  are 
responsible  to  see  that  the  "enrolment 
cards"  reach  the  treasurer.  One  can- 
not always  obtain  an  enrolment  during 
the  call.  A  large  envelope  addressed  to 
the  canvasser  left  with  any  persons  who 

I  wish  to  "think  it  over,"  into  which  they 
can  put  their  sealed  treasurer's  envelope, 

I  will  often  save  a  second  call.    It  was 
found  most  advisable  that  two  canvas- 

I  sers  should  go  together.   This  has  a  psy- 
chological effect  upon  both  the  canvass- 

I  ers  and  the  canvassed,  for  one  visitor 
can  supplement  the  other,  while  the  per- 

t!  son  called  on  is  more  likely  to  feel  at 
ease. 

1  On  another  card,  sent  to  the  secretary, 
I  were  "Remarks"— Report  that  the  call 
I  has  been  made,  "Baby  unbaptized," 
I  "Disgruntled  because  the  rector  has  not 
I  called,"  "Does  not  know  anyone,"  or 
I  words  to  that  effect.  These  reports  were 
I  made  to  the  rector,  and  a  calling  com- 
Imittee  was  formed.  The  possibilities  of 
I  all  this  are  tremendous.  The  canvass 
I  may  become  a  power  for  vivifying  and 
I  solidifying  a  parish  in  loyalty  and 
i  charity  and  mutual  work  through  the 
canvassers  and  canvassed. 

The  refusals  were  about  eight  per  cent. 
In  many  cases  where  it  was  feared  that 
jthe  canvass  had  not  been  presented 
aright  a  second  canvass  was  made,  and 
jin  every  instance  but  one  or  two  came  a 
|lresponse  where  the  former  callers  had 
^ tailed;  but  generally   throughout  the 


canvass  almost  everyone  was  received 
cordially,  particularly  by  the  poor  peo- 
ple, who  were  "glad  not  to  be  left  out," 
and  a  ready  response  was  given  to  the 
appeal  for  the  weekly  pledge. 

The  amount  asked  for  was  $1,600. 
The  number  of  communicants  reported 
in  the  parish  is  418,  and  about  three 
hundred  pledges  were  made.  These 
were  from  a  cent  a  week  to  three  dol- 
lars— ten  cents,  apparently,  the  favorite 
amount  of  a  weekly  pledge — and  the 
total  amount,  some  of  which  has  been 
already  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  amounted 
to  $2,700.73. 

A  Canvasser's  Rules  for  Canvassers 

I.  Dispossess  our  minds  of  any  idea  it 
is  a  hard  or  disagreeable  thing  we  are 
doing.  Attitude  of  enjoyment.  Make 
new  acquaintances  and  widen  horizon. 
In  everything  in  life  what  we  take  we 
get.    Atmosphere  responded  to. 

IL  If  possible  work  up  people  we  are 
going  to  see  beforehand.  Find  point  of 
contact. 

III.  We  go  not  to  ash  a  favor,  but  to 
give  great  opportunity  and  privilege. 
We  may  feel  grateful  within,  but  it  is 
not  personal.  Everyone  has  his  own 
charm  of  personality  to  use,  yet  the  per- 
sonal must  not  creep  in. 

IV.  The  more  simple  and  direct  the 
better.  "We  have  come  in  behalf  of  the 
missionary  council."  •  "What  we  want  is 
greater  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of, 
what  the  parish  is  doing  for  others. 
We  want  everyone  to  have  a  share,  to 
know  about  it  and  to  show  their  inter- 
est." "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 
The  Spirit  of  Missions  sent  you?"  (A 
copy  can  be  sent  to  the  richer  people 
and  the  C.  P.  C.  asked  to  send  it  to  the 
poorer;  or,  better  still,  each  canvasser, 
who  of  course  will  take  it,  will  pass  it 
on.)  "We  are  going  to  have  a  mission- 
ary meeting  in  the  parish;  be  sure  to 
come":  And  then,  "We  want  support 
for  these  missions,  for  others  worse  off 
than  ourselves,"  and  "Surely  you  can 
help  this  way!"  "A  carfare  a  month 
would  mean  a  cent  a  week — everyone 
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can  do  that."  If  they  ask  what  amount 
to  g-ive,  say,  "Not  less  than  last  year. 
Eeckon  what  you  gave  in  the  special  of- 
fertories and  divide  it  on  a  weekly 
basis."  (It  always  looks  so  small  then, 
they  make  it  larger.)  If  people  say — ^as 
they  will — that  they  do  not  want  to  give 
up  what  they  do  for  others  direct,  say, 
"Of  course  not!  This  is  just  for  the 
regular  support  of  the  work,  proportion- 
ately given.  We  do  not  want  to  hamper 
free-will  offerings  all  along  the  line. 
But  this  support  makes  possible  the 
existence  of  the  work  to  which  we  can 
give  our  personal  offerings." 

V.  None  of  us  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
perts in  missionary  knowledge,  but 
those  who  oppose  missions  rarely  have 
studied  the  question.  "Prejudice  is 
stronger  than  reason."  We  must  per- 
fect ourselves  in  one  corner  of  the  field 
if  possible,  some  particular  conditions  or 
need.  Have  one  or  two  good  incidents 
or  anecdotes  to  tell.  The  missionaries 
are  but  our  hands  and  feet  doing  our 
work  for  us  in  those  distant  fields,  un- 
able to  exist  without  our  interest,  our 
support  and  our  prayers. 

VI.  Remember — it  is  the  King's  bus- 
iness we  are  on.  We  are  His  emissar- 
ies, to  reach  His  children,  to  tell  them 
of  His  need  for  them  and  for  their  help 
— and  theirs  for  Him. 

"The  day  has  passed  when  we  are  con- 
sidering if  the  heathen  can  be  saved 
without  us — that  we  can  leave  to  His 
mercy.  The  day  is  here  to  consider  if 
we  can  be  saved  without  the  heathen — 
that  will  be  left  to  His  judgment." 


w 


ARE  YOUR  AUXILIARY 
MEETINGS  DULL^ 

{<  1  1  T  E  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  meetings  of  our  par- 
ish branches  being  stupid 
and  dull  and  dead  and 
uninteresting,  and  have  asked  the  mem- 
bers of  several  neighboring  branches 
what  they  do  in  connection  with 
their  work — if  any  special  effort  is 
made  to  arouse  interest  and  pro- 
vide  anything   in   the  way   of  enter- 


tainment. I  find  it  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand this  point  of  view,  for  to  me 
the  cause  itself  provides  everything  in 
the  way  of  interest;  it  seems  that  in  it- 
self it  should  be  sufficient  to  get  people 
to  the  meetings,  and  make  them  want 
to  stay.  But  I  am  told  on  all  sides  that 
I  expect  too  much. 

"My  discoveries  in  regard  to  what  the 
other  societies  do  have  not  provided  me 
with  any  helpful  information,  but  we 
have  decided  at  any  rate  to  make  a 
change  in  the  time  of  our  meetings,  and 
I  am  hoping  to  make  them  more  busi- 
ness-like. I  have  tried  this  before,  with 
no  success,  but  somehow  or  other  I  hope 
on,  although  I  must  confess  that  the 
prospects  are  no  brighter,  rather  less  so, 
in  fact,  for  we  have  no  president,  and 
have  no  idea  where  to  get  one.  So  we 
are  in  a  rather  discouraging  state.  I 
am  telling  you  all  this,  at  the  risk  of 
consuming  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time 
as  I  want  to  ask  if  you  can  give  me  any 
helpful  experience  from  other  societies 
which  will  help  us?  I  think  women  are 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  selfish 
viewpoint,  for  no  one  ought  to  expect  to 
go  to  a  business  meeting  for  their  own 
social  pleasure — they  can  go  elsewhere 
for  that.  If  it  is  so  important  to  have 
it,  each  one  ought  to  take  something] 
to  give,  rather  than  go  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  others  doing  it  for  them 
And  those  who  feel  this  way  should  sug- 
gest the  remedy." 

Will  some  one  help  our  correspondents 

DOES  THIS  SUGGEST 
ANYTHING'?  j 

APxiRISH  secretary  writes:  "Yot' 
don't  know  what   a  help,  ai 
inspiration  I  might  say,  thos 
leaflets  have  been  to  me — ani 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  of  our  An? 
iliary,  for  I  read  them  at  our  last  mee^j 
ing.  ! 

"Indeed,  I  would  like  to  have  'Tt| 
Why  and  How  of  Foreign  Missionfl 
and  I  think  a  book  like  that  would  cl 
more  to  enlighten  us  and  to  arouse  us  i| 
earnest  work  than  anything  else. 
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"Our  guild  had  no  Church  calendar, 
so  I  presented  the  one  you  sent  me  to 
it.  We  are  so  desperately  poor  this  year, 
through  the  failure  of  our  bank,  that 
we  have  not  a  penny  to  buy  one.  It  was 
dreadful — the  failure  of  that  bank — 
not  only  on  the  people  at  large,  but  on 
our  parish.  The  guild,  aid.  Auxiliary 
and  vestry  all  lost  literally  every  cent, 
so  of  course  this  is  a  hard  time  for  us. 
The  only  Church  society  that  escaped 
was  my  dear  Junior  Auxiliary.  They 
had  their  precious  $35  elsewhere. 

"Nevertheless,  and  contradictory  as  it 
may  seem,  we  have  never  worked  as 
hard  for  missions,  and  done  as  much  for 
them,  as  we  have  this  season.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  make  up  our  rector's 
salary,  and  it  strains  our  every  nerve 
to  live  up  to  other  pledges  we  made 
I  before  this  crash  came,  and  yet — we  are 
I  working  for  missions  as  we  never  did 
before!" 

Later — "I  received  the  two  copies  of 
the  'Why  and  How  of  Foreign  Missions,' 
I  and  have  already  found  them  invalu- 
(l  able,  and  I  do  thank  you  so  much  for 
i  sending  them.    I  sat  right  down  and 
read  it  through,  and  in  that  way  was 
I  able  to  pick  out  especially  interesting 
I  bits  for  my  dear  Juniors,  when  they  met 
with    me    Saturday — they    being  very 
concerned,  as  children  will  be,  in  par- 
1  ticiilar,  over  the  way  the  missionaries 
^Mvp,  and  thunderstruck  that  'caste,'  or 
1  anything  else,  should  keep  a  cook  from 
Isweeping ! 

I  "To-morrow  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Inieets,  and  I  have  marked  other  pas- 
jsages  to  read  to  them." 

MICHIGAN'S  WAY 

I  I  ^  OR  the  past  three  or  four  years 
I  rH  ^®  have  sent  a  leader  in  our 
I  Y  mission  study  work  to  the 
I  Young      People's  Missionary 

i  Movement  Conference  at  Silver  Bay  to 

i-ake  the  newest  methods  in  mission 
j  'tudy.  Then  in  the  fall  and  again  after 
Christmas  we  have  had  her  lead  normal 
i  classes  in  order  to  provide  leaders  for 

he   different    parish    branches  during 


Lent.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  we 
have  had  two  delegates  at  Silver  Bay, 
one  taking  especially  the  Junior  work. 
And  this  year  we  also  had  two  women, 
who  happened  to  be  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  Colorado,  and  they  both  attended 
the  Cascade  conference,  and  are  willing 
to  do  normal  work. 

We  find  the  best  time  for  mission 
study  in  the  parishes  is  during  Lent,  and 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  over  in  the 
spring  we  begin  to  plan  for  the  normal 
the  following  fall,  so  we  may  have  lead- 
ers ready  when  we  need  them.  Last 
Lent  we  had  twenty-four  classes  in  our 
diocese. 

In  this  work  the  Extension  Committee 
and  Mission  Study  Committee  work 
very  closely  together.  Our  latest  plan 
for  extending  the  work  is  to  work 
through  the  vice-presidents,  as  we  have 
one  in  each  convocation.  We  hope  to 
have  some  normal  classes  in  the  differ- 
ent convocations,  so  that  each  convoca- 
tion may  have  some  leaders  of  its  own. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  our  extension 
committee  the  last  of  October,  when 
two  of  our  out-of-town  vice-presidents 
were  present,  and  they  both  promised 
to  try  to  get  some  women  who  would 
promise  to  lead,  and  we  hope  in  this  way 
to  have  more  normal  classes  through  the 
diocese.  At  our  last  extension  commit- 
tee meeting  much  stress  was  put  upon 
reaching  new  women. 

The  subject  of  leaders  for  mission 
study  is  a  big  problem,  as  it  does  take 
time  and  concentration  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful leader,  and  the  work  of  in- 
teresting new  leaders  is  slow,  but  we  so 
greatly  feel  the  need  that  we  are  trying 
in  our  small  way  to  help  work  it  out. 

In  the  parishes  where  there  are  no 
Auxiliary  branches  we  have  asked  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  present  the  subject  of 
missions  and  its  various  activities  to  any 
gathering  of  women  there  may  be. 
We  also  enclose  some  leaflet  re- 
ceived from  the  Missions  House  in 
every  letter  sent  out. 

Every  January  we  hold  aiu  experience 
meeting  and  teU  the  story  of  our  efforts 
in  the  preceding  year. 
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SPOKE  to  the  Junior  leaders  in 
j[  our  diocese  and  urged  them  to  go  to 
a  Summer  Conference.  I  hope  that  some 
of  them  will  go,  though  fully  a  third  of 
them  are  beyond  the  age  of  those  who 
usually  take  part  in  conference  work. 
Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  there  are 
not  enough  young  women  for  the 
Juniors?  At  least  that  seems  to  be. the 
case  this  year." 

Is  there  any  reason  why  our  young 
women  should  not  find  work  with  the 
Juniors  congenial? 


A  PROBLEM  MEETING 

THE  New  York  Junior  leaders 
planned  a  problem  meeting  for 
their  neighboring  diocesan  branches.  They 
felt  that  with  some  of  the  others  they 
were  already  in  touch,  but  those  nearest 
them  they  did  not  know  so  well.  So  in- 
vitations w^re  sent  to  the  four  branches 
— Newark,  New  Jersey,  Long  Isl- 
and and  Connecticut.  Each  diocesan 
president  was  asked  to  get  from  her  par- 
ish leaders  a  list  of  their  problems  in 
the  work.  When  the  meeting  begaii, 
each  of  the  five  dioceses  was  represented, 
and  none  came  without  problems.  The 
time  was  divided  equally  into  five  parts, 
and  each  president,  or,  if  she  was  not 
there,  her  representative,  took  the  time 
given  her  diocese  to  present  the  prob- 
lems they  felt  were  pressing,  and  to  ask 
for  suggestions  from  those  present. 

Many  practical  questions  were  asked 
and  helpful  suggestions  were  made.  It 
was  in  the  very  best  sense  a  business 
meeting,  where  the  discussion  was  kept 
to  business. 


AT  the  South  Carolina  Junior  meet- 
ing one  parish  reported  a  waiting 
list  of  unbaptized  children  looking  for- 
ward to  membership  through  Baptism, 
and  coming  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Junior  branch  meanwhile. 


THE  BABIES'  BRANCH 
FONTS  FOR  1911-12 

THE  specials  given  by  the  several 
diocesan  Babies'  Branches  for  the 
year  1911-12  for  the  purchase  of  a  mis- 
sion font  amounted  to  nearly  $80,  and 
this  was  sufficient  to  place  two  fonts  in 
the  mission  field.  One  will  be  for  St. 
Paul's  Mission,  Vernal,  Utah,  where 
there  has  been  no  font  before,  and  the 
other  will  be  for  the  new  missionary  dis- 
trict of  Wuhu,  and  the  money  for  it  was 
sent  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  day  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Huntington. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Babies'  Branch  to  think 
that  they  have  been  able  to  make  these 
lovely  gifts  to  these  two  far-distant  mis- 
sions. 

BISHOP  HUNTINGTON'S 
THANKS 

FIRSTLY,  let  me  thank  you  very 
much  both  for  your  letter  and 
for  the  money  from  the  Babies'  Branch. 
You  say  the  money  is  for  a  font.  If 
you  will  permit  me  I  will  change  it  to 
the  plural,  and  say  "fonts."  I  do  not 
know  about  the  price  of  things  of  this 
sort  here,  and  very  likely  they  are  a 
little  dearer  than  in  Ichang;  but  I  got 
a  very  nice  stone  font  made  for  the 
Trade  School  for  about  $18  (Mex.), 
and  I  think  I  can  easily  get  two  forj 
this  money,  and  very  likely  three.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  new  Church  of  the 
Holy  Saviour  here  at  Anking  has  | 
money  for  a  font  or  not.  It  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  cathedral  in  Hankow 
and  I  think  the  finest  church  in  the  mis- 
sion. It  can  be  arranged  to  seat  about 
eight  hundred  comfortably,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  September.  Also,  it 
will  be  the  Pro- Cathedral.  Many  of  the 
country  churches  certainly  have  no 
fonts,  and  I  will  let  you  know  just  what 
is  done  with  the  money  later. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 


Offerings  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  distriicts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  in 
forty-three  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Negroes;  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and  stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers, 
domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general  missionaries  to)  the  Swedes  and  three 
missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South;!  and  to  sup- 
port schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  lin  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  June  ist,  1912. 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  I 

Connecticut  

Maine   

Massachusetts  . . . 
New  Hampshire. . . 

Rhode  Island  

Vermont   

W.  Massachusetts. 


Department  n 

Albany   

Central  New  York, 

Long  Island  

Newark   

New  Jersey  

New  York  

W.  New  York  

I  Porto  Rico  


Department  HI 


Bethlehem  

Delaware   

Easton  

Brie   

Harrisburg   

Maryland  

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

Pittsburgh   

Southern  Virginia. 

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia.... 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


56,390 
5.280 

73.000 
5,500 

18,230 
4.650 

13,000 


176.050 


28.080 
21.650 
65.720 
39.230 
25.670 
266,650 
26.160 
250 


473.410 


16,280 
4,890 
3.070 
5.340 
9,590 
29,320 
157,970 
29,090 
14,660 
15,140 
21,810 
6,390 


313,550 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
June  1st,  1912 


$  30,843.39 
1,906.36 

51,577.15 
3,387.05 

14,500.77 
3,345.65 
8,133.30 


113,693.67 


12,893.58 
12,555.67 
22,191.82 
24,262.28 
14,261.43 
169,347.83 
13,081.14 
144.13 


268.737.88 


12,023.91 
2,741.16 
1,544.96 
2,700.67 
4,531.59 

17,762.42 
109,287.20 
6.977.23 
7,631.15 

15.592.65 

12,860.68 
4.632.78 


198,286.40 


Apportionment 

Amount 

for  Domestic 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Foreign 

received  from 

MISSIONARY 

Missions, 

September  1st, 

■nrcSTR  TPT' 
Ulo  1  XvlV./ 1 

1911,  to 

1911-12 

June  1st,  1912 

Department  IV 

$  7,340 

$  2,998.30 

5.970 

2,384.45 

East  Carolina.  . . . 

3.600 

4,427.86 

4.190 

3,176.78 

3,750 

1,954.68 

7,580 

5,152.39 

2.160 

1,369.62 

7,800 

3,718.58 

4,590 

2,188.80 

North  Carolina. . . . 

4,820 

3.960.55 

South  Carolina. . . . 

7.170 

5,431.41 

6.330 

3,923.77 

2.310 

1,671.47 

Southern  Florida. . 

1.910 

1,158.25 

69,520 

43,516.91 

Department  V 

45,730 

17,841.74 

3.910 

846  55 

4,220 

1,949.62 

1.820 

392.80 

16,210 

9,397.97 

Michigan  City  

2.550 

981.20 

16.150 

4,365.77 

Ohio   

28.550 

11,620.37 

2.440 

1,144.70 

Southern  Ohio. . . . 

14,800 

8,398.44 

3.160 

625.96 

5.310 

2,024.08 

144.850 

59,589.20 
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DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VI 

Colorado   

Duluth  

Iowa   

Minnesota  

Montana   ^ 

Nebraska   

Kearney   

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Western  Colorado.. 
Wyoming  


Department  VII 

Arkansas   

Dallas   

Kansas  

Kansas  City  

Missouri   

Texas   

West  Texas  

Eastern  Oklahoma. 

New  Mexico  

North  Texas  

Oklahoma   

Salina   


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


$  9,750 
2.470 
9.270 
12.860 
4.350 
4.940 
1.450 
1.730 
2.260 
660 
1.530 


50.770 


S.400 
2.890 
8,820 
6.760 
12.880 
4.4d0 
1,890 
930 
920 
200 
970 
960 


39.060 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
June  1st,  1912 


1,900.93 
1,610.37 
2,250.72 
6,820.91 
3,140.29 
1,370.79 
1,112.13 
1,495.82 
2,772.77 
456.96 
1.374.45 


24,306.14 


1,856.90 
1,837.24 
2,232.97 
1,778.06 
7,130.80 
3,400.16 
2,868.40 
855.92 
854.55 
324.58 
408.76 
694.71 


24.243.05 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


Department  Vni 

California   

Los  Angeles  

Olympia  

Oregon   

Sacramento   

Alaska  , 

Arizona  

Eastern  Oregon .  .  . 

Honolulu   

Idaho   

Nevada   

San  loaquin  

Spokane   

The  Philippines.  .  . 
Utah   


Africa   

Brazil   

Canal  Zone  

Cuba   

Greece   

Haiti   

Hankow   

Kyoto  

Mexico   

Shanghai  

Tokyo   

Wuhu  

European  Churches 
Foreign  Miscell .  . . 


Total   $1,814,610 


10,460 
10,980 
4,350 
3,460 
2,640 
1,000 
840 
630 
1,170 
1.270 
1,820 
1.030 
1,740 
500 
910 


42,800 


420 

250 


840 


250 
160 
420 
250 
330 


1.680 


4,600 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
June  1st,  1912 


3,522.68 
6,376.19 
2,309.47 
1,331.19 
1,758.51 
1,126.42 
679.88 
564.03 
1.394.00 
954.21 
846.98 
595.60 
1,026.96 
319.07 
473.59 


23,278.78 


493.29 
188.17 
124.50 
562.41 
25.72 


43.39 


157.14 


200.00 


659.72 
34.87 


2.489.21 


$758,099.34 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


To  June  1,  To  June  1 

Source                                          1912  1911 

1.  From  congregations                                            $484,495  80  $413,441  44 

2.  From  individuals                                                    41,210  42  45,564  14 

3.  From   Sunday-schools                                         140,495  97  118,935  95 

4.  From  Woman's  Auxiliary                                    91,897  15  67,629  73 

5.  From  Forward  Movement   24,898  63 

6.  From   interest                                                      56,552  05  58,560  14 

7.  Miscellaneous  items                                               2,503  17  2,162  66 


Increase  Decreai 

$71,054  36   

  $4,353  ' 


Total   $817,154  56 

8.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   54,000  00 


$731,192  69 
54,000  00 


21,560  02 
24,267  42 


340  51 
$86,961  87 


24,898  (j 
2,008  <i 


Total   $871,154  56    $785,192  69     $86,961  87 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,342,392 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003 

Total   $1,514,396 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   871,154 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912.....   $643,241 
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For  Workwith  Children 

A  BBsslenary  Carol 

Words  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit ;  mualc 
by  R«v.  J.  D.  Herron.  Reprinted 
frssa  the  1912  Children's  Number  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  Single 
sheet,  suitable  for  pasting  In  hymnal. 
Price  in  any  quantity,  50  cents  per  100. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem 

A  brief  missionary  play,  by  Prances 
B.  Barney.  Reprinted  from  the  1912 
Children's  Number  of  Thb  Spirit  of 
missions.  Eight  pages.  Price,  two 
for  5  cents. 

The  Sunset  Hour 

An  out-of-door  missionary  play  for 
little  Juniors,  by  Marie  E.  J.  Hobart. 
Price  5  cents. 

The  Cross  Goes  Westward 

A  Mystery  Play  for  cbildren,  by  C.  H. 
Jarrett.    Price,  25  cents. 

For  any  of  the  above,  address  The  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.    All  postpaid. 


"Just  the  Information  We  Need' 


WebsteiCs 
New  International 

-TheMerriam  Webster 

Every  day  in  your  talk  and  reading, 
on  the  street  car,  in  the  office,  shop, 
and  school  some  new  question  is  sure 
to  come  up.  You  seek  quick,  accurate, 
encyclopedic,  up-to-date  information. 

This  NEW  CREATION  will  answer  all 
your  questions  with  final  authority. 
400,000  Words  Defined.  2700  Pages. 
6000 Illustrations.  Cost  $400,000.  The 
only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided 
J.  A  "Stroke  of  Genius." 


Write  for  spec- 
imen pages,  il- 
lustrations, etc. 

Mention  this 
publication 
and  receive 
FREE  a  set  of 
pocket  maps. 


ASK  YOUR  RECTOR 

IF  HE  HAS  READ 

JINKS^  INSIDE 

BY  HARRIET  MALONE  HOBSON 

IT  HAS  been  heartily  endorsed  by  social  workers  throughout  the 
country;  yet  it  does  not  preach  or  moralize.    It  tells  a  simple, 
appealing  story,  which  by  its  own  force  creates  a  larger  sympathy 
for  Jinks  and  his  comrades. 

A  fine  bit  of  testimony  to  the  saving;  power  of  kindness. — Porter  R.  Lee^  Secretary, 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organising  Chanty. 

I  have  read  "Jinks'  Inside  "  with  the  deepest  interest  and  keenest  admiration.  The 
little  book  belongs  in  the  same  class  with  Mrs.  Norris's  "  Mother,"  It  grips  the  heart  and 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  which  it  treats. — Rev.  Lyman  B.  Powell,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

It  is  a  delicious  and  suggestive  book.  It  makes  the  heart  throb  with  sympathy  for 
all  childhood  and  particularly  for  neglected  childhood. — Rev.  Floyd  IV.  Tomkins, 
S.T.D.,  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia. 

Just  as  Jinks  found  his  way  into  Peter  Flannigan's  heart,  so  will 
his  story  find  its  way  into  yours. 

izmo.    Cloth.    Cover  and  four  illustrations  in  color  by  Florence  Scovell  Shinn 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Theological  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 


Faculty 


The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D.  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  ROSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.),  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rulg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  & 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U.  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 

The  Rev.  STUART  L,  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester) 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph  D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 


THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


St.  Stephen's  College 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

A  Church  College  offering  B.a.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
for  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
fees,  $300.    For  further  information  apply  to 

President  Rodgers, 

At  the  College. 


GOOD  TYPEWRITERS 

We  can  save  minis- 
ters money  on  any 
make  manufactured. 
Send  for  our  bargain 
list  before  buying  a 
typewriter.  Terms  cash 
or  easy  payments. 
Money  refunded  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.    Write  to-day. 

Chicago,  UI. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  selecting  committee.  Many  plain  in- 
teriors are  made  beautiful  by  good  windows. 
Hooker  Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiastical  art. 
Hooker  Windows  are  executed  by  workmen 
trained  to  the  most  careful  and  thorough  construc- 
tion. Hooker  Windows  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  church  in  which  ihey  are  placed  and  sat- 
isfy the  most  critical.  Hooker  Windows  are 
sold  at  low  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Write 
for  our  designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  L.  It's  good  reading. 
THE  HOOKER  STUDIOS  {Est.  1855) 
662  Washington  Boul..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


WHY  HE  IS 
NEVER  SICK 

Thomas  A.  Edison  tells  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled •<  How  Can  Man  Keep 
Well  and  Grow  Old?"  and  in 

which  he  and  fifty  other  eminent  nen 
and  women  express  their  opinions  con- 
cerning « The  Art  of  Living 
liOng."  Mailed  Iree  t  •  any  address  by 
William  F.  Butler,  88  Loan  &  Tiust 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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JAPANESE  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  COALING  A  TRANS-PACIFIC  STEAMER 
IN  NAGASAKI  HARBOR 
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See  page  610 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


Anxious  Months 

at  the 
Church  Missions 

House 


JULY  and  August  are  always  anxious 
I    months    at    the    Church  Missions 
House.   Most  of  the  aggressive  work 
of  the  year  has  been  done.  Congrega- 
tions  are  scattered 
and   the   minds  of 
the    people  are 
naturally  bent  upon 
rest  and  recreation. 
Little  can  be  done 
beyond  gathering  up  the  loose  ends  of 
I  the  year's  work  and  then  waiting  as  pa- 
tiently as  may  be  in  the  hope  that  the 
!  efforts  of  the  winter  and  the  machinery 
of  the  Church  will  bring  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  the  funds 
needed  to  avert  a  deficit. 

Unfortunately  the  June  income 
showed  a  serious  falling  off.  While  the 
month  began  with  an  increase  of  $112,500 
as  compared  with  June  1st,  1911,  it 
closed  with  an  increase  of  only  $85,400. 
In  other  words,  $27,000  of  increase  had 
oeen  lost  during  the  month.  A  study 
)f  the  departmental  figures  to  July  1st 
ihows  that  New  England  held  its 
)revious  gain  splendidly.  It  entered 
Tune  $23,000  in  advance  of  the  previous 
it  lost  only  $1,000  during  the 
Qonth.  The  largest  falling  off  was  m 
pepartment  IL,  whose  increase  of 
|18,000  on  June  1st  was  reduced  to 
p,000  on  July  1st,  a  clear  loss  of 
'12,000.    Department  IIL  was  not  far 


behind,  with  a  loss  of  $9,000.  Depart- 
ment VII.  Just  held  its  increase  of 
$3,000,  while  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and 
VIII.  lost  small  amounts. 


A  study  of  the  pres- 
The  Opportunity    ent  income  and  the 
of  the  obligations  that  must 

Individual         ^®  ^^^^^^ 

last   month  of  the 

fiscal  year  indicates  the  strong  proba- 
bility of  at  least  a  $40,000  deficit  on  the 
year's  work,  unless  there  is  a  large  in- 
crease in  giving  during  August.  As 
everybody  knows,  diocesan  and  parochial 
machinery  has  slowed  down,  if  it  is  not 
absolutely  at  a  standstill.  The  Board 
can  hardly  look  to  organized  effort  to 
save  the  situation.  It  knows  that  in 
some  instances  diocesan  and  parochial 
committees  will  be  hard  at  work  during 
August  to  gather  up  such  amounts  as 
may  still  be  held  by  well-intentioned 
parochial  treasurers,  who  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  fiscal  year  closes  August 
31st.  Self-sacrificing  as  this  effort  will  be 
— and  we  know  what  it  has  meant  in 
years  past  to  bishops,  clergymen  and 
laymen — it  can  hardly  be  counted  upon 
to  turn  the  tide.  There  is  just  one 
thing  that  will  save  a  deficit  this  year. 
That  is  a  large  increase  in  individual 
gifts.    August,  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  the  missionary  treasury,  is  the  op- 
portunity of  the  individual  Churchman. 

FOUE  years  ago  a  layman  of  the 
Diocese  of  Albany,  a  busy  manu- 
facturer of  national  reputation,  read  the 
two      volumes  in 
A  Layman  with     which  Bishop 
a  Vision  Tucker  told  of  the 

experiences  of 
Eighteen  Years  in  Uganda  and  East 
Africa.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the 
record  of  heroic  devotion  and  Christian 
accomplishment  that  he  went  to  his  rec- 
tor and  said :  "I  have  been  giving  $1,000 
a  year  through  the  parish  for  missions. 
After  reading  Bishop  Tucker's  book  I 
propose  to  give  $2,000  a  year."  A  few 
weeks  ago  this  layman,  Mr.  George  B. 
Cluett,  entered  into  the  life  eternal. 
Eeference  can,  therefore,  be  made,  as 
could  not  well  be  done  in  his  lifetime, 
to  his  notable  example  in  giving  thought 
and  money  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  His  gifts  were  not  confined  to 
the  $2,000  annually  given  to  aid  his 
parish  and  diocese  in  meeting  the  appor- 
tionment. He  was  one  before  whom  any 
need  might  be  laid  with  the  certainty 
that  it  would  have  careful  consideration 
and,  if  it  proved  worthy,  a  reasonable 
measure  of  help.  Mr.  Cluett  was  the 
layman  who  just  a  year  ago  gave  $10,000 
for  the  erection  of  two  missionary  resi- 
dences, sorely  needed  in  Japan  and 
China.  Later  in  the  year  he  gave  $4,000 
for  a  launch  for  the  mission  at  Point 
Hope,  Alaska,  so  that  the  people  might 
be  enabled  to  secure  fuel  from  the  coal 
deposits  from  the  Arctic  coast,  seventy 
miles  to  the  north.  It  was  Mr.  Cluett, 
too,  who,  about  the  same  time,  gave 
$16,000  to  enable  Bishop  Kestarick  to 
secure  a  much-needed  piece  of  property 
adjoining  the  cathedral  in  Honolulu. 
Not  only  did  this  purchase  give  the 
Church  control  of  a  strategic  position  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  but  it  made  pos- 
sible a  home  for  some  of  the  Hawaiian 
girls  who  are  earning  their  own  living. 
Twenty  young  women  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  surroundings  infinitely  better 


than  they  could  command  in  ordinary 
boarding  houses.  These  three  gifts, 
among  many  others  that  might  be 
named,  indicate  the  wide  range  of  Mr. 
Cluett's  thought  and  the  depth  of  his 
sympathies.  To  him  the  capacity  to 
make  money  was  a  challenge  to  give 
money  for  the  extension  of  the  King- 
dom. How  whole-heartedly  he  responded 
to  the  challenge  some  of  his  friends 
know.  They  will  miss  him  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  financial  help  he  has  given 
in  the  past,  but  because  of  his  sympa- 
thetic attitude  and  the  kindly  under- 
standing with  which  he  approached  every 
opportunity  for  Christian  investment. 

UPON  the  invitation  of  the  Minister 
of  Home  Affairs  and  with  the  evi- 
dent approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet,  a  f 
The  Japanese       conference  of  repre- 
Government        sentatives  of  Shinto, 
Calls  a  Confer-      Buddhism,  and 
ence  of  Christianity  was  re- 

Religions  cently     held     i  n  | 

Tokyo.    In  addition  | 
to  Mr.  Hara,  the  Minister  of  Home  Af-  | 
fairs,  who  presided,  there  were  present  j 
Mr.  Tokonami,  the  Vice-Minister,  the 
heads  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  | 
Home  Department,  and  the  Ministers  of  | 
Justice,  Communications  and  the  Navy, 
as   well   as   other  prominent  officials. 
The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present,  sent  his  sincere  regrets.  All  the 
thirteen  Shinto  sects  were  represented, 
as  well  as  twenty  or  more  Buddhist 
sects.     Only   on©   sect   of  Buddhism, 
though  one  of  the  largest,  the  Higashi 
Hongwanji,   declined,   on   the  ground 
that  it  objected  to  having  Christianity 
put  upon  the  same  basis  in  the  view  of  ! 
the  government  as  Shinto  and  Buddh-  j 
ism.     The    seven    Christians,  among 
whom  was  the  Eev.  Dr.  Motoda,  head- 
master  of   St.   Paul's   College,   repre-  j 
sented  the  Baptists,  the  Congregation- 
alists.  Episcopalians,  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Eeformed  Churches,  and  the  Eoman 
Catholics. 
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The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  in  wel- 
coming the  conference,  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
past  by  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent religions  "to  guide  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  better  moral  conditions." 
He  hoped  for  a  continuance  of  such  ef- 
fort in  the  future  and  had  asked  for  the 
conference  in  order  that  there  might  be 
a  better  understanding  between  the  gov- 
ernmental and  religious  forces  as  to  the 
end  to  be  aimed  at. 

At  the  close  of  the 
A  Joint  Message     joint    session,  the 
from  representatives  of 

the  Religious        the   three  religions 
Forces  met     in  sectional 

conferences  to  draft 
a  statement  to  be  presented  to  the  offi- 
cials as  indicating  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  im- 
proving the  moral  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple and,  as  Mr.  Hara  had  put  it,  "to 
continue  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state," 

The  next  day,  when  all  the  members  of 
the  conference  met  again  in  joint  session, 
each  section  presented  its  proposed  mes- 
sage and  a  final  draft  was  agreed  upon. 
The  statement  gives  assurance  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  all  will  endeavor,  "the  ad- 
herents of  each  religion  practising  their 
own  doctrines  land  guarding  and  main- 
jtaining  the  prosperity  of  the  Imperial 
throne,  to  elevate  the  morality  of  the 
nation."  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
fference  suggested  that  "those  in  au- 
thority should  promote  government  re- 
ligion and  education  and  bring  har- 
mony among  them." 

The  request  for  the 
An  Unprecedented  conference  and  the 
Occasion  remarks      of  Mr. 

Hara  and  Mr.  To- 
konami  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government 
[toward  religion  in  general,  and  especial- 
ly toward  Christianity,  has  undergone  a 
striking  change.  Never  before  in  its 
history    has    the    government  invited 


Shintoists,  Buddhists  and  Christians  to 
meet  for  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  nation.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  elder  statesmen,  led  by 
the  late  Prince  Ito,  took  the  position 
that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
national  life.  It  would  seem  that 
twentieth  century  statesmen  in  Japan 
have  discarded  that  dictum.  It  might 
not  have  been  surprising  had  the  gov- 
ernment called  a  conference  of  Shinto- 
ists and  Buddhists.  That  Christians 
should  have  been  included  is  regarded  as 
"a  distinct  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Christianity  as  one  of  the  re- 
ligions of  Japan." 

It  was  natural  for 
Will  Recognition  some  to  see  in  this 
of  Christianity  conference  a  sug- 
Mean  Official  gestion  that  the 
Control?  Japanese  religion  of 

the  future  ought  to 
be  an  amalgam  of  Shinto,  Buddhism  md 
Christianity.  There  seems  to  be  little, 
if  any,  ground  for  this  view,  even  though 
the  Vice-Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  in 
a  statement  to  the  press,  said:  "It  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  rapproche- 
ment of  the  various  religious  sects  to 
make  them  a  potential  power  to  help  for- 
ward the  progress  of  the  age."  Japanese 
Christians  were  quick  to  see  the  dangers 
lurking  in  any  such  suggestion  of  a 
composite  religion,  and  a  number  of  the 
Japanese  clergy  preached  sermons  point- 
ing out  the  possible  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  social  persecution  if  the  govern- 
ment were  to  attempt  to  impose  an 
amalgamated  religion  upon  the  country. 
Anxieties  were,  however,  largely  set  at 
rest  by  the  explanation  of  the  vice- 
minister  that  no  such  amalgamation  was 
contemplated.  His  words,  he  said, 
meant  simply  to  stress  the  desirability 
of  joint  action  for  the  common  good. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Japanese 
Government  may  be  inclined  to  follow 
official  recognition  by  some  degree  of 
official  control  of  Christian  activities. 
If  this  were  to  be  attempted,  the  ad- 
vantages of  official  recognition  would  be 
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more  than  counterbalanced.  While, 
therefore,  the  Christians  of  the  West 
may  well  be  grateful  for  the  step  that 
Japan  has  taken,  as  indicated  in  this 
conference,  it  will  be  desirable  to  re- 
iterate the  principle  of  official  separa- 
tion between  the  state  and  religion, 
while  recognizing  and  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  between  them. 

PEOBABLY  nowhere  in  the  country, 
has  there  been  more  decided  and 
significant  progress  in  missionary  co- 
operation  and  sup- 
Chicago — A         poi**  than  in  the  Di- 
Field  and  a        ocese    of  Chicago. 
Force  Every  thoughtful 

visitor  to  the  great 
city,  from  which  the  diocese  takes  its 
name,  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  missionary  conditions  right  at  its 
door.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
Chicago  is  pre-eminently  the  social 
storm  centre  of  the  United  States. 
Here  is  a  city  of  2,000,000  people  that 
has  practically  grown  up  in  forty  years. 
In  it  there  has  gathered  the  greatest 
imaginable  diversity  of  elements — 
racial,  social  and  religious.  With  more 
than  seventy  thousand  foreigners,  chief- 
ly from  the  less  advanced  countries  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  entering 
Chicago  every  year  to  make  their  homes, 
it  requires  no  vivid  imagination  to  ap- 
preciate something  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  faced. 

The  report,  at  once  graphic  and  scien- 
tific, compiled  a  year  ago  by  the  vice 
commission,  of  which  Dean  Sumner,  of 
the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
was  the  head,  is  another  indication  of 
Chicago's  need  of  constructive  Chris- 
tian work.  Probably  nowhere  else  in 
this  country  is  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
followed,  as  Bishop  Anderson  not  in- 
frequently is,  to  churches  where  he  is  to 
hold  a  confirmation,  by  agents  of  or- 
ganizations antagonistic  to  Christian 
teaching,  who  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  people  who  have  been 
confirmed,  as  they  leave  the  church, 
leaflets   attempting   to    controvert  the 


faith  to  which  they  have  just  pledged 
their  allegiance  anew.  To  neglect 
conditions  such  as  these  in  order  to 
minister  to  distant  needs  would  be  as 
immoral  as  it  would  be  unwise.  Chi-  ! 
cago  Churchmen,  under  the  inspiring 
lead  of  Bishop  Anderson,  are  grappling 
as  they  never  have  before  with  these 
conditions,  and  Chicago  congregations 
are  giving  as  they  never  gave  before,  to 
provide  the  means  for  bettering  them. 

At  the  same  time, 
Chicago's  Progress    Chicago  Churchmen 
in  are    realizing  that 

Missionary  Giving  ^^^^  ^^al  with 
the  home  problem 
without  denying  themselves  the  priv-  ! 
ilege  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  enter- 
prise everywhere.  Ten  years  ago  the 
offerings  from  Chicago's  congregations 
on  account  of  the  lapportionment  were 
$1,903.  Last  year  they  were  $15,204, 
and  this  year  they  are  already  consider-  i 
ably  in  advance  of  this  amount.  In  | 
other  words,  Chicago  congregations  in  | 
ten  years  have  made  a  gain  of  about 
700  per  cent.  The  gifts  from  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  have  increased  from 
a  little  more  than  $400  to  about  $3,500, 
or  nearly  750  per  cent.  Sunday-school 
offerings,  too,  have  grown  steadily,  though 
not  in  such  striking  proportions.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  period 
when  the  number  of  communicants  in 
the  Church  in  Chicago  has  increased 
32  per  cent,  and  when  the  work  at  home 
has  been  done  with  au  energy  and  suc- 
cess not  realized  before.  [ 

A ROMAN  priest  from  the  Philippines 
is  in  this  country  to  raise  funds  | 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  which  | 
students     attending  j 
The  Challenge      the     new  govem- 
of  Philippine       i^ent  university  may 
Conditions         ^6«!de.     The  insti- 
tution  has  no  dor-  i 
mitory  system.    He  reports  the  desire  j 
of  the  islanders  for  education  to  be  so 
keen  that  the  capacity  of  the  schools  is 
constantly  overtaxed.    English  is  rapid- 
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ly  becoming  the  language  of  the  islands. 
I  In  his  opinion  the  feeling  of  the  people 
I  toward  the  United  States  is  one  of  in- 
!i  creasing  friendliness  as  they  note  how 
America  is  trying  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare.   These  three  elements  of  the  pres- 
ent situation — ^the  desire  for  education, 
the  greater  use  of  English  and  the  in- 
creasing   popular    friendliness  —  would 
seem  to  challenge  our  own  communion 
to  larger  effort  on  behalf  of  that  part 
of  the  population  which,  for  years  to 
j  come,   if  not   permanently,   will  give 
shape  to  Philippine  life.    As  has  been 
80  often  pointed  out.  Christian  forces 
cannot  well  leave  to  the  government 
alone  the  task  of  working  out  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  Philippine  progress. 
Any  serious  effort  to  prepare  the  Fili- 
pinos for  political  independence  must 
include    their    religious  development. 
Without  in  any  way  disparaging  the  con- 
tribution which  other  Christian  people 
I  may  make,  we  believe  that  the  people 
I  of  the  islands  need  the  ideals  of  national 
righteousness,  of  reverence  and  sanity, 
!of  liberty  guided  by  intelligence,  for 
!  which  this  Church  pre-eminently  stands. 
I    There  is  now  nearing  completion  in 
I  Manila  a  students'  hostel,  where  Bishop 
I  Brent  hopes  to  gather  about  forty  of 
the  young  men  attending  the  university. 
The  Church  has  undertaken  no  work  in 
i  the  islands  that  has  so  important  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  future.     The  Board  of 
I  Missions  has  made  an  appropriation  for 
[  the  support  of  the  resident  manager  of 
j  the  hostel.   The  important  thing  now  is 
|to  find  the  right  man. 

I'pHIS  year,  1912,  marks  the  fiftieth 
1     anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  the  Eight  Eev. 
I  Thomas  N.  Staley, 

f  A  the  first  Angli- 

!  Semi -Centennial     can    bishop.  The 
ifi  (fiQ  Hawaiians  had 

Hawaiian  Isl<mds    ^^^^^^  ^'^^^ 

seventy    years  lor 

his  coming.    The  great  navigator,  Van- 
couver, who  was  a  Churchman,  visited 
I' the  islands  in  1792.    He  was  much  at- 


tracted by  the  people,  showed  them 
many  kindnesses,  suggested  ways  by 
which  they  could  improve  their  condi- 
tion, told  them  of  the  Christians'  God 
and  promised  on  his  return  to  England 
to  send  them  a  Christian  teacher.  But 
though  the  willingness  of  the  Hawaiians 
to  hear  the  Gospel  and  their  need  of  it 
were  made  known  to  the  Church  in 
England,  their  request  found  no  ade- 
quate response.  To  American  Congre- 
gationalists  belongs  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  undertake  regular  Christian 
work  in  the  islands.  One  of  the  first 
missionary  parties  from  New  England 
went  to  Hawaii,  began  work  in  1820 
and  laid  foundations  upon  which  there 
was  built  up  within  the  next  two  gen- 
erations a  strong  Christian  community. 
The  islands  have  largely  been  re- 
heathenized  through  the  immigration 
of  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Koreans.  Too 
much  credit  cannot,  however,  be  given 
to  the  pioner  Congregationalists  who 
went  to  this  outpost  and  the  Congr^'ga- 
tionalists  in  this  country  who  supported 
them,  for  their  success  in  banishing 
many  savage  and  pagan  customs. 

When  Bishop  Staley  arrived  in  1862 
he  found  a  ready  welcome,  for  Kame- 
hameha  IT.  many  years  before  had  gone 
to  England  to  try  to  persuade  the  au- 
thorities of  the  English  Church  to  make 
good  Vancouver's  promise.  There  he 
had  become  familiar  with  the  Church's 
ways  and  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  On  his  return,  he  told  his  peo- 
ple the  things  he  had  learned,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  a 
representative  of  the  English  Church. 

Perhaps    the  chief 
The  Faith  of       event     in  Bishop 
Pioneers  Staley's  episcopate 

of  eight  years  was 
the  founding,  in  1867,  of  a  small  school 
for  girls,  which  has  since  become  St. 
Andrew's  Priory.  Nothing  but  sublime 
faith  in  their  mission  and  the  dauntless 
courage  that  comes  from  the  consecra- 
tion of  life  to  a  great  cause  could  have 
enabled  the  bishop  and  the  two  or  three 


A  glimpse  of  Hawaiian  wild  life  as  it  used  to  be 


This  cooking-school  shows  that  the  Church  is  introducing  better  methods  of  domestic  economy 
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no  greater  difference  between  the  old  life  and  the  new  than  the  Church's  care  of 

children 
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members  of  the  sisterhood  who  were 
working  with  him  in  Honolulu  to  march 
in  procession  around  the  rather  primi- 
tive building,  to  dedicate  it  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Hawaiian  girls.  Their  faith 
enabled  them  to  see  far.  Since  that  day, 
St.  Andrew's  Priory  has  done  work  for 
Hawaiian  women  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

!' 

This    year  also 
Bishop  Restarick*s    marks  the  tenth  an- 
Ten  Years  in       niversary     of  the 
Honolulu  transfer    of  juris- 

diction in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  held  it  for  forty  years,  to 
the  American  Church,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  first  American  Bishop  of 
Honolulu,  the  Eight  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Restarick,  d.d.  These  ten  years  have 
been  marked  by  continuous  progress. 
The  572  communicants  of  1902  have  be- 
come 1,600.  The  property  owned  by  the 
Church  has  increased  from  a  little  more 
than  $100,000  in  1902  to  $422,000  now. 
The  gifts  of  people  in  the  field  have 
risen  from  $9,600  in  1902  to  nearly 
$40,000.  But  quite  apart  from  the  prog- 
ress that  can  be  expressed  in  figures, 
there  has  been  a  fine  growth  in  loyalty 
to  the  Church  and  in  devotion  to  the 
best  things.  Bishop  Restarick  has  about 
him  a  company  of  Church  people  upon 
whom  he  can  depend  for  sympathetic 
co-operation  in  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  extension  of  the  Church  at 
home  or  abroad.  They  recognize  the 
strategic  position  the  islands  occupy. 
They  have  been  called  "the  cross-roads 
of  the  Pacific,"  and  they  deserve  the 
name. 

Think  of  them  for  a 
Ha'j)aU  and         moment.  "Midway 
(he  between  Unalaska 

Panama  Canal  Society 
Islands;  midway  be- 
tween Sitka  and  Samoa;  midway  be- 
tween Port  Townsend,  Seattle  and  the 
Pijis;  midway  between  San  Francisco 
and   the    Carolines;    midway  between 


Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Hong  Kong; 
on  the  route  from  South  American  ports 
to  Japan,  the  central  location  of  these 
islands  makes  their  commercial  im- 
portance evident." 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, for  they  will  be  directly  in  the 
track  of  commerce  passing  through  the 
canal  bound  from  or  to  the  Orient. 

THE  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
World     Missionary  Conference 
is  to  hold  its  second  meeting,  since  its 
appointment  at  Ed- 
The  Continuation    inburgh,     in  this 
Committee  of  the     country.    The  dates 
World  Missionary    are  September  26th 
Conference  to  Meet        C)ctober  1^  ;  the 
.  M        place     selected  is 

in  1  hts  Country     ^    i       ivt    i,  i 
^      Lake  Mononk. 

Among  the  distinguished  Churchmen 
expected  at  the  conference  are  the  Right 
Rev.  Edward  Stuart  Talbot,  d.d..  Bish- 
op of  Winchester;  the  Rev.  C.  C.  B. 
Bardsley,  secretary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary society.  Mrs.  Creighton,  widow 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
only  woman  on  the  committee,  also 
hopes  to  attend.  The  committee  will 
hear  reports  from  its  special  sub-com- 
mittees which  have  been  studying 
various  phases  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, such  as  "Unoccupied  and  Under- 
occupied  Fields,"  "Christian  Education," 
"Medical  Missions,"  "Preparation  of 
Missionaries,"  "Christian  Literature" 
and  "Co-operation  and  Unity." 

At   the  request  of 
A  World  Tour     the    committee,  its 
for  chairman,  Mr.  John 

Mission  Study  ^'  ^^tt,  expects  to 
leave  this  country 
in  October  for  a  visit  to  the  Orient  to 
study  carefully  present  missionary  con- 
ditions for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee and  all  other  home  agencies.  Of 
the  three  chief  methods  for  obtaining  in- 
formation that  will  be  followed,  the 
first  and  most  important  is  a  series  of 
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twenty  conferences  to  be  held  in  various 
sections  in  the  Far  East.    Eight  will 
be  in  India  and  Ceylon,  eight  in  China 
and  three  or  four  in  Japan.    Each  con- 
ference will  be  attended  by  about  fifty 
representative  men   and   women,  both 
foreign  and  native,  will  last  three  days 
and  will  sit  with  closed  doors.  There 
will  be  no  papers  or  speeches.    A  series 
of  subjects  to  be  discussed  is  now  being 
prepared   and   will   be   finally  passed 
upon  by  the  Continuation  Committee  at 
its  meeting  in  September.    A  copy  will 
then  be  supplied  in  advance  to  those 
selected  to  attend  each  conference.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  freest  ex- 
,  pression  of  expert  opinion  may  be  se- 
cured.   The  conferences  will  have  no 
legislative  character.     No  one  attend- 
ing them,  and  no  mission  sending  mem- 
i:  bers  to  them,  will  be  bound  by  any  of  the 
conclusions    reached.     Following  each 
series  of  sectional  conferences  it  is  pro- 
j  posed  to  hold  a  national  conference,  at 
[Iwhich  subjects  which  could  not  be  con- 
iclusively  discussed  in  the  smaller  gather- 
j  ings  because  of  their  national  bearing, 
imay  be  further  considered. 
I    Mr.   Mott  will  be   accompanied  by 
I  at  least  one  assistant,  who  will  have 
I  time  to  do  some  research  work  along 
,  lines  that  may  be  suggested  by  facts 
I  brought  out  at  the   conference.  Un- 
|ioubtedly  many  avenues  of  study  will  be 
opened  up.   In  preparation  for  his  tour, 
'  Mr.  Mott  has  conferred  with  the  officers 
Imd  members  of  a  number  of  the  British, 
pontinental     and    American  mission 
nembers.    The  list  of  subjects  for  dis- 
jussion  at  the  sectional  conferences  has 
)een  submitted  to  the  officers  of  our  own 
Board,  among  others,  and  their  help  in 
framing  the  most  useful  questions  has 
)een  asked. 

j  It   is   evident  that 

'    Mr.  MotVs        there  are  great  pos- 
Declaration         sibilities    for  good 
|,  in    such    a  visit, 

lome  undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  point 
jiut  the  dangers  lurking  in  it.  We  feel 
i'ertain,  however,  that  Mr.  Mott  already 


knows  conditions  in  the  mission  field  too 
well,  and  has  too  high  a  regard  for  the 
rightful  independence  of  the  various 
missionary  agencies,  to  give  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  his  journey  is  in 
any  sense  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  missionaries  with  a 
view  to  demonstrating  their  mistakes 
and  shortcomings.  He  will  go  rather  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  information 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  service  of 
all  who  desire  it,  and  which  will  enable 
all  to  support  more  adequately  the  work 
being  done  at  the  front  in  their  name. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Mott  has  distinctly  de- 
clared :  "I  do  not  care  to  interfere  with 
any  mission  or  its  policy." 

ON  July  12th  the  annual  service  of 
farewell  to  missionaries  going  to 
distant  fields  was  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Church  Missions 
Off  to  the         House.     The  Holy 
Front  Communion  was 

celebrated  by  Bish- 
op Lloyd,  who  also  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, interpreting  the  significance  of 
the  day's  act  and  the  mission  upon 
which  the  Church's  representatives  were 
going.  The  number  of  recruits  this 
year  is  unfortunately  small — only  ten 
new  missionaries  are  now  under  appoint- 
ment. Of  these  China  will  receive 
eight;  three  going  to  Shanghai,  three  to 
Hankow  and  two  to  Wuhu.  This  num- 
ber falls  far  short  of  the  forty  urgently 
needed  in  the  China  mission.  Japan, 
too,  calls  loudly  for  additions  to  its  staff. 
Not  a  single  recruit,  man  or  woman,  is 
going  forward  this  year,  yet  Japan  may 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  the  key 
to  the  rest  of  Asia.  The  names  of  the 
new  missionaries  and  the  fields  to  which 
they  are  going,  are  as  follows: 
Alaska,  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Madera. 
Hankow,  Miss  Louise  L.  Phelps,  Miss 
Evelyn  A.  Tabor,  Miss  Ada  Whitehouse. 
Honolulu,  Miss  Eoberta  S.  Caldwell. 
'Shanghai,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Joseph  F. 
Putnam,  Miss  Margaret  Hart  Bailey. 
Wuhu,  the  Eev.  Edward  K.  Thurlow, 
and  Mrs.  Thurlow. 
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<(  /^O  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
^-^    Qospel  to  every  creature. 
V.  The  Lord  gave  the  word. 
R.  Great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers. 

GOD  is  working  His  purpose  out, 
as  year  succeeds  to  year; 
God  is  working  His  purpose  out,  and 

the  time  is  drawing  near — 
Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  time,  the 

time  that  shall  surely  be, 
When  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

From  utmost  East  to  utmost  West, 

where'er  man's  foot  hath  trod, 
By  the  mouth  of  many  messengers 

goes  forth  the  voice  of  God; 
Give  ear  to   Me,  ye  continents — ye 

isles,  give  ear  to  Me, 
That  the  earth  may  be  filled  with  the 

glory  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover 

the  sea. 

What  can  we  do  to  work  God's  work, 

to  prosper  and  increase 
The  brotherhood  of  all  mankind — the 

reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
What  can  we  do  to  hasten  the  time — 

the  time  that  shall  surely  be. 
When  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 

the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters 

cover  the  sea? 

March  we  forth  in  the  strength  of 
God,  with  the  banner  of  Christ 
unfurled, 

That  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  truth  may  shine  throughout  the 
world: 

Fight  we  the  fight  with  sorrow  and 
sin,  to  set  their  captives  free, 

That  the  earth  may  be  filled  with  the 
glory  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

All  we  can  do  is  nothing  worth,  un- 
less God  blesses  the  deed. 

Vainly  we  hope  for  the  harvest,  till 
God  gives  life  to  the  seed; 

Yet  nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  time 
— the  time  that  shall  surely  be. 

When  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 


THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee" — 

For  the  devotion  of  all  who  in  this 
land,  and  especially  in  Arizona  and 
Oregon,  are  working  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  (Pages 
578  and  584.) 

For  the  leadership  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  and  the  work  of  lay  people 
in  securing  larger  gifts  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Church's  Mission. 
(Pages  560,  606,  607  and  557.) 

For  the  manifest  working  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  thoughts  of  Japan- 
ese statesmen  leading  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  religion  as  the 
foundation  of  national  righteousness. 
(Page  558.) 

INTERCESSIONS 

"That  it  may  please  thee" — 

To  give  wisdom  and  success  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  thy  Church  in 
its  ef¥ort  to  find  recruits  needed  in 
Japan,  Alaska,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines.   (Pages  565,  589,  603,  560.) 

To  inspire  all  thy  people  with  such 
devotion  that  they  may  joyfully  give 
of  that  thou  givest  them  for  the  in- 
crease of  thy  Kingdom  and  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men.    (Page  557.) 

To  give  wisdom  and  patience  to  all 
who  work  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  among  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  (Pages  569  and 
560.) 

To  bless  the  devoted  ministry  of  all 
who  labor  for  thee  in  the  lonely  places 
in  our  own  land  where  thy  people 
are  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd.    (Pages  578  and  584.) 

To  grant  that  the  needy  congrega- 
tions in  Southern  Florida  and  Japan 
may  be  helped  to  secure  churches  in 
which  to  worship  and  work  for 
thee.    (Pages  588  and  576.) 

FOR  DEVOTION  TO  GOD'S 
SERVICE 

MOST  HOLY  LORD,  Giver  of 
all  good  things,  who  hast  said 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give; 
open  our  hearts  that  we  may  offer 
more  worthily  of  all  we  have  and  are. 
Take  our  powers  and  possessions  and 
make  them  Thine,  to  the  glory  of  thy 
Name  and  the  service  of  those  for 
whose  eternal  salvation  thou  didst 
leave  thy  throne;  where,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  thou 
livest  and  reignest,  ever  one  God, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 
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THE  NEW  CHINA  FUND 


TWO  members  of  Calvary  Church, 
New  York,  have  pledged  $5,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Wusih 
for  which  an  appeal  was  made  through 
the  New  China  Fund. 

f 

THE  gifts  and  pledges  for  the  New 
China  Fund  now  total  about 
$45,000.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the 
$200,000  has  been  given  in  four  months. 
A.  good  record. 

f 

THE  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  received  from  a  member 
)f  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  who  pre- 
:ers  to  remain  unknown,  $250  as  a 
lihank-offering  for  the  New  China  Fund. 

A  EEIEND  in  the  Diocese  of  Newark 
\\  sends  a  gift  of  $100  for  the  New 
l^hina  Fund,  with  a  request  that  it  be 
fonsidered  a  memorial  of  a  priest  of  the 

i)hurch  who  died  two  years  ago.  May 

ot  this  suggestion  be  followed  by  many 

thers? 

UUEING  Lent  the  Eev.  S.  Harring- 
J  ton  Littell ,  of  Hankow,  China, 
pnducted  a  series  of  conferences  on 
l^ristian  work  in  China  for  the  mem- 
brs  of  the  "Wednesday  Morning  Bible- 
tass,"  composed  of  young  women  from 
I  number  of  New  York  churches  of 
Irious  communions.  Members  of  the 
lass  have  just  sent  to  the  Board  of 
tissions  $3,000  to  be  added  to  "The 
ew  China  Fund"  and  to  be  used  for 
e  wing  of  a  new  hospital  at  Wuchang. 

CONNECTICUT  feels  a  special  re- 
j  sponsibility  for  having  a  large 
are  in  the  New  China  Fund,  partly 
!  cause  the  new  Bishop  of  Wuhu,  the 
ght  Rev.  D.  T.  Huntington,  d.d.,  in 
iiose  district  a  considerable  amount  of 
ji3  fund  will  be  expended,  was  a  Con- 
[  cticut  boy,  grew  up  in  Hartford,  and 


was  graduated  from  Yale  and  from 
Berkeley  Divinity-school.  At  the  di- 
ocesan convention  in  June  Bishop 
Brewster  referred  to  these  facts  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Connecticut  would 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Missions 
in  providing  the  needed  equipment  for 
the  three  China  districts.  The  bishop 
has  appointed  the  following  commission 
to  enlist  the  help  of  Connecticut  Church 
people  in  the  New  China  Fund:  The 
Rev.  J.  Chauncey  Linsley,  bishop  suf- 
fragan-elect; the  Rev.  E.  C.  Acheson, 
the  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Heminway,  the  Rev.  John  N.  Lewis, 
the  Hon.  Burton  Mansfield,  the  Hon. 
L.  P.  W^aldo  Marvin,  Mr.  Schuyler 
Merritt,  and  Mr.  Walter  T.  Schutz. 

If 

FOR  the  past  three  years  the  people 
of  Calvary  Church,  Clifton,  Cin- 
cinnati, have  made  their  Easter  offering 
for  Church  extension,  general  and  di- 
ocesan. In  announcing  the  offering  this 
year  the  rector  suggested  that  any  who 
desired  might  designate  their  gifts  for 
the  New  China  Fund.  The  result  was 
gifts  amounting  to  $1,050.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  some  that  in  view  of  the  need 
of  the  parish  for  a  new  rectory,  it  would 
be  really  better  to  retain  this  Easter  of- 
fering for  local  purposes.  Such  coun- 
sels, however,  were  not  followed.  With- 
in a  month  after  Easter  four  persons 
had  offered  $20,000  toward  the  rectory 
and  $7,000  have  since  been  raised  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  rector  says: 
"There  is  no  connection  between  the 
new  rectory  and  the  missionary  offering, 
save  as  an  illustration  of  the  ancient 
proverb,  *There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet  and  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.' " 

Of  course  Calvary  congregation,  in 
addition  to  the  offering  for  the  New 
China  Fund,  has  given  the  full  appor- 
tionment and  more,  as  has  been  its  cus- 
tom for  several  years. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 


THE  Methodist  missions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  find  difficulty 
in  securing  any  measure  of  self-support 
from  the  people. 

*  * 

* 

EVERY  congregation  in  the  Congre- 
gational mission   in  Zululand  is 
self-supporting. 

* 

THIRTY-SEVEN  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations each  gave  $1,000  or 
more  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
during  its  last  fiscal  year. 

*  * 

* 

DURING  its  last  fiscal  year,  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions 
received  $194,813  in  legacies. 

*  * 
* 

THERE  are  250  Northern  Methodist 
missionaries  in  China,  who  have 
the  assistance  of  2,882  Chinese  co- 
workers. 

* 

*  * 

A CONGREGATIONAL  missionary, 
returning  to  this  country  after 
eighteen  years'  service  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  reports  that  of  the  10,000  peo- 
ple in  the  islands,  4,000  are  Christians. 

*  * 

* 

A METHODIST  woman  missionary 
from  North  China  describes  her 
home  as  being  a  thousand  miles  from  a 
grocery  store,  nine  hundred  from  a  rail- 
road station  and  six  days'  journey  from 
a  physician. 

*  * 

* 

THE  Church  Missionary  Society  now 
has  fifty-six  hospitals  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  with  an  average  of 
fifty  beds  in  each.  In  addition,  it  has 
many  branch  dispensaries,  leper  homes 
^nd  opium  refuges. 


DURING  the  past  four  years  thi 
Methodist  Community  of  southn 
ern  Asia  has  increased  by  52,000,  bring- 
ing the  total  communicants  in  that  re- 
gion up  to  262,000.  More  than  166,00( 
young  people  are  enrolled  in  the  Sun- 
day-schools. 

*  * 

* 

THE  Congregationalists  are  main- 
taining educational  work  in  £ 
number  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Utah,  iri 
addition  to  two  prosperous  academies  a1 
Vernal  and  Provo.  Since  beginning 
work  in  Utah  in  1865,  all  the  Congrega 
tional  denominational  agencies  have  ex  | 
pended  $920,000.  There  are  at  presen^j 
ten  Congregational  churches  in  the  state- 
with  a  total  membership  of  1,385.  The 
fourteen  Sunday-schools  have  1,39'ij 
members,  and  662  pupils  are  enrolled  ir 
the  day-schools. 

* 

THE  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ho-| 
quiam.  Wash.,  is  making  a  speciajj 
effort  to  serve  some  of  the  30,000  oi 
more  lumbermen  in  the  state.  Besides 
giving  $500  a  year  toward  the  salary  oJ 
a  man  giving  all  his  time  to  the  camps 
the  pastor  spends  six  days  of  everj 
month  holding  services  in  the  camps 
"The  men  of  the  woods,"  he  says,  "ar( 
great,  strong,  manly  fellows,  princes  o: 
men  when  out  in  the  torest;  it  is  onh 
when  they  make  their  visits  to  town  tha  j 
they  kick  over  the  traces  and  rui 
amuck.  .  .  .  Some  are  good,  some  bad 
but  most  of  them  have  hearts  as  big  a  i 
the  trees  among  which  they  work.  .  . 
In  fact,  if  their  hearts  were  a  littl 
smaller  it  would  be  better  for  the  boy 
themselves,  for  then  they  would  not  fal 
a  victim  so  readily  to  the  saloons  an(j 
kindred  joints  in  our  cities  and  towns. 
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A  TYPICAL  COAST  SCENE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE,  VOLUNTARY  AND 
INVOLUNTARY 

By  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  H,  Brent ^  D.D. 


PLANNED  to  spend  a  week  at  the 
big  sugar  plantation  in  Mindoro, 
where  there  is  the  largest  com- 
immity  of  American  civilians  in 
!ie  Philippine  Islands  outside  of  three 
L'  four  of  the  cities.  We  sailed  out  of 
lanila  Bay  on  the  evening  of  May  6th 
1  the  same  ship  that  was  to  bring  me 
ack  a  week  later.  The  most  popular 
an  among  the  passengers  of  the  Ruhi 
as  a  Redemptorist  priest,  whose  keen 
it,  hearty  friendliness  and  fascinating 
'Ogue  proclaimed  his  origin.  We  had 
avelled  together  before  on  a  somewhat 
jrilous  journey  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
eet  again. 

is  Eighteen  hours  on  a  glassy  sea  under 
failing  skies  brought  us  to  Mangarin, 
here  we  disembarked  and  were  carried 
i  a  diminutive  railroad  on  flat  cars  to 
|e  San  Jose  hacienda,  twelve  miles 
/ay.  The  plantation  comprises  55,000 
^res  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Mindoro 
jd  was  formerly  "friar  land."  It 
iis  virgin  soil  two  years  ago,  when  it 


was  purchased,  and  there  has  been  the 
struggle  usual  in  such  conditions  to 
combat  disease  and  make  it  the  reason- 
ably healthy  place  which  it  is  fast  be- 
coming. Pernicious  malaria  has  been 
the  chief  enemy. 

The  difficulties  which  have  confronted 
the  manager  have  been  neither  few  nor 
inconsiderable,  but  he  has  met  them 
with  American  sturdiness  and  deter- 
mination. The  big  mill,  latterly  under 
separate  though  affiliated  management, 
is  complete  with  its  machinery  installed, 
almost  ready  to  operate.  Its  capacity 
is  175  tons  of  sugar  a  day.  A  hospital 
has  been  built  and  furnished  with  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  An  irrigation  system 
is  sending  fertilizing  waters  from  the 
river  and  from  artesian  wells  through- 
out the  estate.  The  fifty  Americans 
and  2,000  natives  and  Japanese  are 
housed  comfortably.  Great  steam 
ploughs  are  slowly  subduing  the  wilder- 
ness to  cultivation.  A  big  Avery  auto- 
mobile truck,  with  its  speed  and  power, 
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supplements  the  slow  industry  of  the 
deliberate  cardbao,  and  the  little  rail- 
road locomotives  dart  up  and  down  the 
line  with  infectious  vigor.  I  think  if  I 
were  not  a  man  I  should  like  to  be  a 
steam  engine.  It  is  such  an  industrious 
thing  and  its  work  so  definite! 

The  personnel  of  the  plantation  is 
interesting,  from  the  competent  Cali- 
fornian  who  manages  the  estate  and  the 
Scotch  engineer  at  the  head  of  the 
Mindoro  Company  to  the  little  native 
that  is  supposed  to  keep  the  goats  from 
breakfasting  on  the  young  cocoanut  trees 
and  the  garden  vegetables.  My  host, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Poole,  is  no  novice  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  both  Cuba  and  Hawaii  he 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  sugar 
growing.  During  my  stay  in  Mindoro 
1  rode  with  him  over  most  of  that  part 
of  the  plantation  which  is  being  worked. 
The  drought  in  the  Philippines  this  year 
has  been  phenomenal  and  disastrous. 
Everything  is  burned  up,  after  seven 
months  without  rain.  Eor  weeks  the 
thermometer  has  soared  in  the  nineties 
day  after  day  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  break  in  the  weather.  About  a 
thousand  acres  are  now  planted  or  ready 
for  planting.  The  work  of  preparation 
has  been  slow,  sorue  $^lcl.S  req^ulripg  ten 
ploughin^S, 


The  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  a  young 
alumnus  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  An  engineer  formerly' 
in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  working  out  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem and  superintending  building  opera-j 
tions.  An  Australian- American,  who 
with  his  wife  lives  midway  between  the 
hacienda  and  the  port,  has  charge  of  the 
constabulary.  A  Spanish  Recolleto 
padre,  whom  I  found  suffering  from 
fever,  looks  after  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  natives.  I  met  an  old  friend  in 
the  transportation  agent  who  is  known 
as  the  "Admiral."  We  discussed  re- 
ligion and  politics,  as  we  always  dc 
when  we  meet.  Being  Irish,  the  "Ad 
miral"  naturally  referred  to  the  Homt 
Rule  Bill.  "They  talk,"  says  my  friend 
"about  the  inability  of  the  Irish  to  rul( 
themselves.  But  look  at  the  ould  hom( 
of  the  Puritans,  would  ye !  Who  goverm 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  now?  Sun 
it's  the  Doughertys  and  the  Flaherty:; 
and  the  Brents!"  I  think  I  did  com^ 
from  Ireland  by  way  of  one  of  my  greati 
great-grandfathers  on  my  mother's  sid( 
But  to  continue.  A  little  green  (no 
red!)  school-house  provides  for  the  eduj 
cation  of  the  children.  By  degrees  thi 
wilderness  is  beginning  to  blossom  an^l 
l\  dreary  ^a?te  is  bein^  popidat^id,  l\ 
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[jlthe  nearby  mountains  there  are  some  of 
the  wildest  things  in  men  and  animals 
which  the  islands  contain — the  shy,  ef- 
feminate-looking Munyans  with  their 
shoulder  decorations  of  cock's  feathers 
land  their  bows  and  arrows,  the  wild 
carabao  which  are  apt  to  charge  one  at 
sight,  and  the  strange  timarau,  known 
nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  visited  most  of  the  Americans  dur- 
.ng  the  week  and  on  Sunday  we  had  ser- 
jvices  in  the  school-house.  This  is  the 
irst  time  that  the  Americans  have  had 
spiritual  ministrations  in  the  history  of 
phe  plantation,  which,  though  in  miles 
lot  far  from  Manila,  is  nevertheless 
solated.  The  nearest  telegraph  is  at 
ICIalipan,  a  hundred  miles  over  the 
|aountains. 

I  Sunday  night  the  boat  on  which  I  was 

0  return  to  Manila  came  in.  But 
iyhen  our  train  reached  the  pier  to  my 

onsternation  I  found  that  it  had  not 
[waited  for  me.  I  was  to  be  in  Manila 
!n  Tuesday  for  an  important  engage- 
j  lent  and  from  then  on  I  was  tied  up  by 
jasiness  that  could  not  be  delayed.  My 

1  osts  were  ready  to  do  anything  they 
)uld  to  aid,  but  there  seemed  to  be  lit- 
e  choice  in  the  matter.  At  last  I  de- 
irmined  to  take  a  native  sailboat  the 
3xt  uioi'uiug  f ov  Bomblon,  cm  island  a 


hundred  miles  away,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  transportation,  or  at  any  rate 
that  I  might  cable  to  Manila.  This  be- 
ing decided  there  was  no  further  occa- 
sion for  worry.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  philosopher  who  taught  me  that 
when  one  knows  the  worst  and  is  there- 
fore no  longer  agitated  by  apprehension 
nor  agonized  by  expectation,  the  next 
duty  is  to  go  to  sleep. 

At  4  next  morning  we  were  stir- 
ring and  saw  the  "dawn  come  up  like 
thunder"  as  we  puffed  our  way  to 
Mangarin  under  a  sky  which,  though 
full  of  the  promise  of  heat,  was  blush- 
ing and  flashing  incomparable  morn- 
ing lights.  Our  craft  was  waiting  for 
us  and  my  companion,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ed- 
wards, and  I  embarked  and  waved  good- 
by  to  our  friends. 

The  good  ship  Lihrado  is  worthy  of 
some  description.  She  was  an  open  boat 
about  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  low  bam- 
boo shelter  aft.  She  carried  three 
sails — jib,  foresail  and  mainsail.  The 
foresail  was  made  of  leaves  from  the 
huri  palm.  Some  mischievous  wind  had 
snorted  its  way  through  the  middle  and 
it  was  as  capable  of  playing  the  part  of 
a  sail  as  a  sieve.  The  mainsail  was  of 
better  material,  having  been  begun  with 
c^uv^s        fi«Mie4  with  a  patchwork 
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''The  way  we  went  to  church" 

of  old  clothes.  It  inspired  one  to  sing 
under  its  shadow  "Aunt  Dinah's  Quilt- 
ing Party"!  The  combings  were  made 
of  nipa  thatch,  our  galley  was  a  heap  of 
sand  amidship  with  a  nice  little  stove 
made  out  of  a  vacant  can.  A  pretty 
steady  stream  of  water  trickled  into  the 
boat,  but  was  bailed  out  every  few  hours. 
Our  light  was  an  aged  kerosene  lamp 
minus  a  glass  which  was  liable  to  take 
fire  at  every  crevice,  so  that  we  seldom 
used  it.  The  crew  numbered  six  and  we 
had  a  competent  servant,  Apolinar, 
whom  we  called  "Apollinaris"  for  long. 
The  padron  was  a  taciturn,  spectacled 
Filipino  with  a  white-clad  son,  who 
spoke  "many  English"  a  little  and  un- 
derstood it  less;  the  son  was  a  merry 
lad  and  sang  frequent  selections  from 
"La  Paloma,"  "Bring  Back  My  Bonnie 
to  Me,"  "Marching  through  Georgia" 
and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  You 
see  he  had  had  American  education.  He 
seemed  to  know  more  of  the  words  of 
the  national  anthem  than  there  are,  or 
at  any  rate  than  most  adult  Americans 
know.  The  pilot  had  a  native  song  with 
which  he  kept  himself  awake  (usually), 


a  weird  thiug  sung  in  falsetto,  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  stanzas  being  the 
same  as  the  first.  Of  the  other  members 
of  the  crew  the  only  notable  one  was  a 
lad  who  was  in  all  respects  like  the  fat 
boy  in  Pickwick,  barring  the  fat. 

We  launched  out  on  an  unruffled  sea, 
the  crew  using  the  oars,  though  not  so 
as  to  strain  themselves.  The  sun  stared 
down  on  us  with  fierce  insolence,  the 
sea  was  so  blue  as  to  make  the  sky 
jealous,  and  no  amount  of  whistling  or 
trilling  succeeded  in  rousing  a  wind  to 
action.  Before  noon,  however,  a  whisper 
of  a  breeze  came,  our  palm  leaf  sail  flut- 
tered as  if  it  were  capable  of  business, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  tacking  to 
and  fro  in  the  gentle  breath  of  the 
southwest  zephyr.  We  ate  our  lunch  of 
beans  and  sardines  and  coffee  with  that 
unique  appetite  that  God  gives  to  peo- 
ple on  picnics.  As  the  afternoon  waned, 
so  did  the  wind  and  evening  found  us 

"A  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.'' 

The  only  sign  of  life  was  the  occasional 
rush  at  the  surface  of  a  school  of  fish, 
or  the  skimming  series  of  leaps  of  a 
large  fish  chasing  its  prey.  Again  to 
quote  Coleridge,  who  knew  the  way  na- 
ture behaves  in  the  tropics : 

The  sun's  rim  dips; 

the  stars  rush  out; 
At  one   stride  comes  the  dark.  , 

.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  ! 
delicious  it  is  to  lie  all  night  under  the 
merry  stars  with  the  fingers  of  the  night 
breeze  caressing  the  cheek.  The  Oriental 
night  was  brilliant,  the  Southern  Cross 
swinging  on  its  pivot,  the  Great  Bear  ! 
seeming  quite  comfortable  upside  down,  j 
and  the  unbreakable  bands   of   Orion  | 
streaking  the  heavens.    I  woke  up  once  j 
to  find  the  whole  crew  fast  asleep,  every 
sail  set  and  the  boat  drifting  backward. 
As  there  was  no  chance  of  wind  and  we  | 
were  in  no  danger  of  collision,  I  dis-  | 
tiirbed  no  one  and  went  to  sleep  again.  | 
The  morning  woke,  lazy  and  sweet.  | 
The  distant  mountains  were  garbed  in  j 
mist  and  the  bosom  of  the  "gulls'  bath"  j 
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was  as  smooth  as  the  water  in  a  tumbler. 
Whistling  and  trilling  wooed  the  wind 
in  vain  and  we  rigged  a  protection  from 
the  ungentle  sun.  Occasionally  in  the 
far  distance  we  saw  the  smoke  of  ships, 
but  none  was  near  enough  to  see  the  sig- 
nal we  had  ready  to  use.  It  was  nearly 
night  before  a  good  following  wind 
puffed  out  the  sails  and  I  went  to  sleep 
to  the  lullaby  of  the  pilot's  endless  song. 
Pajamas  in  down  and  linen  never  gave 
more  refreshing  sleep  than  the  uneven, 
sloping  bamboo  slats  on  which  we  lay, 
with  the  sky  for  our  canopy  and  the 
night  wind  for  our  nurse. 

Though  we  made  good  progress  dur- 
ing the  darkness  we  had  sailed  in  all 
only  about  sixty-five  miles.  Near  by  was 
the  long  island  of  Tablas  and  Romblon 
was  still  thirty-five  miles  away.  About 
ten  o'clock  we  sighted  a  steamer  com- 
ing* our  way.  We  hoped  it  might  be 
bound  for  Calipan  or  Batangas,  so  we 
changed  our  course  to  intercept  her. 
We  waved  hats  and  towels,  shook  loose 
our  signal,  whistled  through  our  fingers, 
fired  shots  with  a  revolver,  seemingly  in 
vain,  for  soon  the  ship  showed  us  her 
heels  with  that  same  air  of  contempt 
which  characterizes  an  automobile  when 
you  are  on  foot.  But  we  kept  on  with 
our  dumb  show  and  at  last  the  steamer 
put  about,  as  we  afterward  learned,  be- 
cause the  one  American  on  board  told 
the  captain  that  we  were  in  distress — 
so  we  were! 
We.  climbed  on  board  to  find  that  the 

I  ship  was  the  Batanguenos,  bound  for 
Loac  in  Tablas  and  then  for  the  south 
to  Capiz  in  Panay,  where  we  would  have 
a  chance  of  catching  a  boat  and  would 

i!  be  at  the  end  of  both  cable  and  railroad. 
Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  so  we 
settled  down  and  looked  around.  The 

I  only  quarters  were  such  as  you  hustled 

I  for.   It  was  necessary  to  shave  and  dress 

j  in  full  view  of  all  the  adult  passengers, 
to  say  nothing  of  dogs,  fighting  cocks 

j  and  children.  The  main  deck  was 
slightly  cleaner,  or,  speaking  more  ac- 
curately, a  little  less  dirty,  than  the  deck 

J  below,  which  was  occupied  by  pigs  and 
carahaos.    At  Loac  we  watched  a  cargo 


"The  shy,  cffeviinatc-loohing  Munyans" 

of  carabaos  come  aboard.  They  swam 
out  to  the  ship  towing  the  small  boats  to 
which  they  were  tethered  and  were  then 
swung  on  deck  by  a  steam  winch.  The 
lumbering  creatures  took  the  whole 
operation  with  the  utmost  sang  froid. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  prescrip- 
tion for  that  form  of  fear  and  irrita- 
bility which  doctors  call  nervousness  to 
contemplate  daily  the  temperament  and 
habits  of  the  carahao.  After  touching 
at  New  Washington  we  reached  Capiz, 
(seventy  miles  from  where  we  were 
picked  up)  on  Thursday  morning,  to  find 
that  there  was  no  transportation  there. 
But  we  got  ofi  telegrams  and  started 
for  Iloilo  by  train.  Nine  years  ago  I 
rode  on  horseback  the  seventy-five  miles 
from  Iloilo  to  Capiz  in  three  and  a  half 
days.  This  time  we  made  the  distance 
in  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Our  companions  of  travel  were  inter- 
esting— a  party  of  Chinese,  an  intelli- 
gent and  able  group  of  men,  headed  by 
the  Hon.  Li  Sum  Ling,  deputed  by  the 
Chinese  government  to  interest  Chinese 
abroad  in  a  popular  loan;  $30,000  was 
subscribed  at  8  per  cent.  Mr.  Li  is  a 
graduate  of*  St.  Paul's  College,  Hong 
Kong,  and  speaks  fluent  and  polished 
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English.  He  assured  me  that  the  new 
government  would  allow  no  backward 
step  in  the  anti-opium  campaign.  The 
conductor  of  the  train  was  an  old  friend. 
I  had  last  seen  him  making  a  trail  in 
the  wilds  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  He  is  a 
type  of  American  with  which  you  get 
familiar  in  the  Philippines — physically 
robust,  capable,  self-respecting,  who  ad- 
vances from  position  to  position,  always 
"making  good." 

Iloilo  gave  us  a  drenching  hot  wel- 
come and  was  so  hospitable  as  to  offer  no 
transportation  to  Manila  for  nearly  a 
week.  We  wired  a  "rush"  message  to 
Manila  trying  to  charter  a  coast-guard 
cutter  but  without  response.  You  can- 
not hustle  the  East,  especially  during 
the  hot  season.  When  we  went  to  bed 
we  wondered  "what  next?"  The  night 
was  stifling  and  after  a  few  minutes  in 
bed  I  deliberated  as  to  which  would  be 
the  more  economical  of  time  and  effort, 
to  kill  the  mosquitoes  inside  or  those 
outside  the  mosquito  bar.  The  next 
morning  we  learned  that  the  launch  of 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  was  start- 
ing for  Cebu  at  ten,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  company  and  the  col- 
lector of  customs  we  could  get  passage 
and  surely  secure  transportation  there 
for  Manila.  This  was  arranged,  and  af- 
ter seeing  some  of  the  young  men  of  the 
city  we  embarked  on  the  launch  Kamkai 
Sit  her  moorings.  The  Kamkai  and  a 
lorcka,  which  she  had  in  tow,  were 
loaded  with  a  bevy  of  charming  little 
people,  the  girls  and  boys,  mostly 
meztizo,  of  a  Lilliputian  opera  company 
bound  for  i^egros.  We  felt  sorry  to  part 
from  them. 

The  Kamkai  had  her  weekly  comple- 
ment of  Filipinos  under  contract  for 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  They  are  going 
thither  at  the  rate  of  200  a  week.  They 
get  $20  a  month  and  seem  well  content. 
The  first  sight  that  greeted  me  on  board 
was  a  series  of  gambling  games  which 
continued  all  day  and  a  good  part  of 
the  night — vingt  et  un,  monte,  or  other 
games,  some  of  native  origin.  The 
Filipino  is  an  inveterate  gamester — and 


what  passion  when  once  indulged  is  more 
incurable?  The  captain  of  the  Kamhai 
I  have  known  for  some  years.  Like 
many  sailors  he  is  a  thinker  and  a  good  i 
deal  of  a  philosopher.  We  discussed 
serious  questions  until  far  into  the 
night. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  Cebu,  170  miles  | 
south  from  Iloilo,  we  arranged  to  secure  \ 
passage  for  Manila  on  the  Tean,  a  ves- 
sel sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.    It  was 
necessary  to  wire  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  Manila  for  permission,  owing 
to   that   ingenious   application   of  the 
American  coastwise  laws  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  which  profits  few,  if  any, 
impeding  commerce,  and  inconvenienc- 
ing travel.    Fortunately  we  escaped  the 
necessity  of  this  bother,  as  we  found  the 
Sotolongo  sailing  the  same  day.  After 
seeing  as  many  of  the  American  and 
English  residents  as  I  had  time  for,  and  | 
discussing  his  work  with  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  who  is  a  strong  man  in 
a  difficult  place,  I  embarked  for  Manila, 
where    we    are    due    early    to-morrow  ! 
morning. 

Father  Lynch,  my  Eedemptorist 
friend,  was  at  the  boat.  I  told  him  we 
had  no  luck  since  he  left  us.  Senor 
Osmena,  the  speaker  of  the  Philippine 
assembly  and  the  leading  figure  in 
Philippine  politics,  told  me  that  the  j 
protracted  drought  with  the  extreme 
heat  had  created  disastrous  conditions. 
There  is  no  food  and  will  be  none  for 
at  least  three  months  after  the  rains  be- 
gin. In  Cebu,  with  its  population  of 
700,000,  conditions  are  at  their  worst. 
Many  people  are  living  on  one  meal  a 
day  of  camotes  (sweet  potatoes),  and 
others  have  nothing  but  the  huri  palm. 
To  use  it  for  food  necessitates  its  de- 
struction, a  very  serious  matter  in  it- 
self. Animals  are  being  killed  or  dy- 
ing because  there  is  no  food  for  them. 
The  cocoanuts  are  shrivelling  up  and 
falling  off,  reducing  the  copra  crop 
25  per  cent,  at  this  centre  of  the  world's 
copra  market ;  there  is  no  rice  nor  j 
maize,  sugar  is  burned  up  and  hemp  | 
is  dying.  The  ugly  countenance  of 
famine  faces  us.    Every  day  without 


'Some  of  the  wildest  things  an  men  and  animals  which  the  islands  contain" 


rain  increases  the  seriousness  of  the 
outlook.  The  people  are  not  provident 
|and  no  supplies  are  laid  up  against  an 
exigency  like  the  present,  excepting  here 
and  there  where  a  wise  president e  has 
induced  the  people  of  his  community  to 
Hay  by  a  small  store  of  grain.  The  worst 
Df  it  is  that  when  public  relief  meas- 
[iires  are  adopted  we  have  to  meet  all 
[that  abuse  and  trickery  among  specula- 
jtors  and  imposters  which  have  character- 
ized situations  of  the  sort  from  the  days 
3f  the  Gracchi  until  now.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  face  death  by  starvation. 
One  wishes  for  some  of  the  waste  food 
from  the  bountiful  tables  of  the  West 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  East.  I  was 
bid  m  a  great  western  city  in  America 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  a  pub- 
!lic  school  of  800  pupils  were  the  children 
pf  junk  dealers  who  lived  upon  what  the 
balance  of  the  community  threw  away. 

As  I  write  we  are  nearing  the  spot 
Inhere  we  abandoned  our  sailboat  four 
[days  since.  When  at  last  we  arrive  in 
Manila  we  shall  have  travelled  780 
niles  in  order  to  compass  170,  which  is 
'he  distance  from  Mangarin  to  Manila. 

Next  week  I  have  to  go  to  Baguio.  It 
nay  be  that  I  shall  find  it  expedient  to 
:ravel  thither  by  way  of  Borneo !  Quien 

Later — Upon    arrival    in    Manila  I 


found  a  coast-guard  cutter  had  been 
despatched  to  bring  me  back.  After 
searching  the  seas  between  Mangarin  and 
Eomblon  without  finding  us,  the  report 
had  gone  abroad  that  I  might  be  lost. 
But  I  wasn't  lost:  I  had  only  gone  be- 
fore ! 

DUEING  the  year  ending  May  31st, 
Bishop  Boots,  of  Hankow,  has  con- 
firmed 107  Chinese. 

BISHOP    HUNTINGTON    has  se- 
lected Anking  as  the  see  city  for 
the  new  district  of  Wuhu. 

'T^HE  Bishop  of  Kansas  City  has  not 
J_  forgotten  that  he  was  a  mission- 
ary bishop  before  he  became  a  diocesan. 
At  the  last  convention  of  his  diocese  he 
reminded  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary 
that  the  purpose  of  their  organization 
was  to  help  the  General  Board  and 
asked  them  to  cease  their  activities  in 
any  other  direction.  Quite  recently  the 
bishop  returned  some  checks  sent  him 
by  the  Auxiliary  for  use  in  the  diocese 
and  directed  that  the  money  be  sent  to 
the  General  Board  of  Missions.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  Auxiliary  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  bishop's  desire. 
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THE  OKUBO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  IS  WAITING  FOR  A  CHURCH 

WHERE  HOUSES  SPRING  UP  IN  THE  NIGHT 

By  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Motoda 


OKUBO  is  a  suburb  of  Tokyo, 
with  12,000  people.  That  is  to 
say,  that  is  the  present  pop- 
ulation, but  by  the  time  this 
article  is  printed  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  it  will  have  increased.  Okubo  is 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  many 
large  families  from  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts are  moving  into  it.  New  houses 
seem  to  spring  up  in  the  night,  and  you 
would  think  there  could  never  be 
enough  families  to  fill  them  all,  but 
usually  the  sign  "To  Let"  has  just  been 
put  on  a  new  gate-post  when  it  is  taken 
down  and  someone's  furniture  begins  to 
arrive. 

These  new  houses  and  most  of  the  old 
ones  are  the  residences  of  army  officers, 
government  officials,  business  men,  and 
professional  men. 

The  work  of  Christ  Church,  Okubo, 
began  about  four  years  ago  with  only 
five  communicants,  Mrs.  Motoda  and 
myself,  Mr.  Kuwabara,  the  catechist, 
Mrs.  Kuwabara,  and  Mrs.  Kajizuka. 
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When  we  began  the  work  here,  the! 
Rev.  R.  A.  Walke,  in  his  usual  conscien- 
tious and  energetic  manner,  was  with; 
me,  and  for  about  a  year  we  worked  to- 1 
gether  heart  and  soul  endeavoring  to 
make  a  sure  foundation  for  the  future. 

After  about  a  year  had  passed  Mr. 
Walke  went  home  on  furlough,  and  Miss 
Clara  Neely  was  sent  to  help  us.  Sho 
was  with  us  for  about  a  year  and  her 
influence  was  widely  felt  among  non- 
Christians  as  well  as  Christians.  Butj 
unfortunately  she  was  called  back  to{ 
America  on  account  of  sickness  in  her| 
family,  and  after  some  delay  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  the  help  of 
Miss  Bessie  McKim.  Although  she  ha? 
been  working  with  us  only  about  half 
a  year,  yet  she  has  already,  through  hei'j 
gentleness  and  deep  spirituality,  won  the! 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity. Also,  the  Rev.  K.  Suto  has  been 
added  to  our  force  of  helpers,  and  we| 
are  most  hopeful  of  a  bright  future.  | 

There  are  now  over  thirty  communi-j 
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cants,  about  fifty  baptized  members  be- 
sides, and  a  steadily-increasing  number 
of  "seekers  of  the  Way."  The  Sunday- 
school  was  also  begun  four  years  ago 
with  thirty  members.  It  now  has  sixty 
members  and  an  average  attendance  of 
forty.  If  all  the  sixty  children  should 
come  every  Sunday  the  preaching  place 

'  would  be  too  small  for  them. 

There  is  no  church  in  the  District  of 
Tokyo  which  has  grown  so  rapidly  as 
this  church  in  Okubo,  and  its  future  is 

I  very  promising. 

The  salary  of  the  catechist  and  all 
the  church  expenses,  except  the  rent,  are 
met  by  the  members  of  the  church.  The 
bishop  pays  the  rent  of  the  preaching 
place,  which  is  also  the  catechist's  home. 
If  readers  of  The  ^Spirit  of  Missions 

;  could  come  to  one  of  the  services  on 

■  Sunday  morning,  they  would  see  what  it 
is  like  to  be  "in  a  tight  place."  This 

1  crowding  doesn't  seem  to  spoil  the  spirit- 

1  ual  effect  of  the  services  at  all,  but  it 
really  would  be  easier  to  be  reverent  and 

!i  devout  if  we  didn't  have  to  sit  so  close 

1'  together. 

j  We  need  a  good-sized  parish  house 
I  and  a  catechist's  house  and,  later  on,  a 
i  church  building.    Much  of  our  present 

work  can  be  better  done  in  a  parish 

house  than  in  a  church.  The  "preach- 
'» ing  meetings"  which  are  attended  by 
:  "seekers  of  the  Way"  are  more  success- 
I  ful  in  a  parish  house  than  in  a  churcli 

building,  as  people  who  have  not  made 
I  up  their  minds  to  become  Christians 
pfeel  that  they  are  committing  themselves 
I  in  some  way,  if  they  go  into  a  church. 
One  young  lady  said:  "I  should  like 

to  be  a  member  of  your  Church,  but  I 
j'l  don't  want  to  go  to  the  services  until  I 
I  have  learned  more  about  your  religion, 
i  I  think  being  baptized  is  like  being 
I  married;'  you  want  to  know  just  what 
!  your  duties  and  responsibilities  are  go- 
I  ing  to  be  before  you  make  any 
I'promises." 

I  The  members  of  the  congregation  like 
to  bring  their  relatives  and  friends  to 
the  services  in  the  preaching  place,  but 

j  at  present  they  cannot  do  this  as  much 

I  as  they  wish  on  account  of  the  limited 

i 


space.  In  fact  one  strong  point  of  this 
congregation  is  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers do  missionary  work  among  their 
own  relatives  and  friends.  For  th\A 
reason  the  congregation  chiefly  consists 
of  families. 

If  the  Church  in  America  will  give 
her  generous  help  now  and  provide  us 
with  a  good  place  for  our  work,  it  will 
have  room  to  grow  even  more  rapidly 
than  before,  and  Christ  Church,  Okubo, 
will  be  enabled  to  become  an  ideal  self- 
supporting  church  in  the  future. 

We  need  about  300  tsuho  of  land  (a 
tsuho-  is  six  feet  square)  and  land  is  now 
selling  at  seventeen  yen  a  tsuho.  The 
price  is  going  up,  so  that  the  sooner  we 
buy  the  better.  Land  in  a  good  situa- 
tion and  the  two  buildings,  the  parish 
house  and  the  catechist's  house,  will 
cost  yen  10,000,  say  $5,000.  Half  of  this 
sum  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
the  other  half  will  be  spent  on  the 
buildings.  The  congregation  will  pay 
all  the  running  expenses. 

Will  not  the  American  Church  help 
us  build  up  a  strong  centre  for  this 
church  which  will  be  able  to  do  a  great 
M'ork  for  the  progress  of  God's  King- 
dom in  Japan? 

H 

A  CONVINCING  DEMON- 
STRATION 

THE  Rhode  Island  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee on  General  Missions  pub- 
lishes an  occasional  "Forward  Move- 
ment Bulletin."  In  a  recent  issue  it 
told  the  story  of  four  every-member 
canvasses:  one  in  a  large  city  parish; 
another  in  a  small  town  church ;  the 
third  in  a  dependent  mission  without  a 
rector  or  minister  in  charge;  the  fourth 
in  a  prosperous  suburban  church  which 
has  recently  completed  a  costly  church 
building.  The  successful  experience  of 
these  congregations  differing  so  widely 
in  constituency  and  circumstances 
forms,  the  committee  thinks,  pretty  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
canvass  and  the  practicability  of  week- 
ly offerings  for  missions. 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

THE   LAND  OF  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

By  the  Very  Reverend  William  J,  Scarlett 


SPEAK  of  Arizona  to  an  average 
American,  and  by  the  law  of  as- 
sociated ideas  he  immediately 
thinks  of  a  desert;  and  again, 
by  the  same  process,  there  is  conjured 
up  in  his  mind  an  unlovely  vision  of  an 
arid,  thirsty  land  of  burning,  sandy 
wastes,  of  hot,  parching  winds,  and  of  a 
rough  and  primitive  people.  The  name 
which  some  pessimist,  in  a  moment  of 
deep  despondency,  gave  to  Arizona  these 
people  seize  upon:  "The  Land  that  God 
Forgot." 

W©  who  live  in  "the  land  that  God 
forgot"  love  it,  and  we  know  He  must, 
too.  There  is  an  irresistible  fascination 
about  it  all — something  that  grips  one 
and  will  not  let  go.  It  is  not  an  easy 
country,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
The  milk  and  the  honey  are  there — if 
you  can  get  them  out.  Arizona  is  one 
of  God's  challenges  to  man.  "See  what 
I  have  put  here  for  you,"  He  says;  "sil- 
ver and  copper  and  gold  without  limit; 
a  soil  capable  of  producing  in  abun- 
dance anything  under  the  sun:  a  land 


ready  and  able  to  support  a  great  civili- 
zation— only  you  must  find  out  how." 
And  man  goes  to  work,  and  two  tiny 
streams  which  in  the  spring  carry  down 
the  melted  snow  from  the  hills  a  hun- 
dred miles  away,  he  dams  up,  and  lo! 
the  desert  below  blossoms  like  a  rose; 
and  with  that  pent-up  energy  he  gener- 
ates power  and  sends  it  over  the  wires 
with  instantaneous  speed  a  hundred 
miles  to  light  the  darkness,  and  to  turn 
the  wheels  with  ever-increasing  speed. 
In  many  ways  and  with  infinite  pains 
he  accepts  God's  challenge,  and  now  in 
the  "arid  zone"  of  Arizo^.a  is  springing 
up  a  new  commonwealth,  and  a  new 
star  is  given  to  the  flag. 

'But  let  me  tell  you  first  of  the  land, 
before  describing  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

/.  The  Land 

Arizona  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
states.  What  do  you  most  want?  Ex- 
press your  wish  and  rub  the  Aladdin's 
lamp,  and  lo!  you  have  it.     Are  you 
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looking  for  beauty,  O  you  who  dwell  in 
tall  cities,  in  a  murky  and  smoky  air, 
and  who  dote  upon  the  wonder  of  your 
buildings.  Come  out  to  Arizona,  and 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  world's 
greatest  scenic  wonder,  and  look  across 
the  vast  chasm  twenty  uninterrupted 
miles;  look  down  into  the  terrifying 
abyss,  with  its  serried  terraces  and 
temples  and  bottomless  gorges.  Five 
miles  down  and  away  you  see  a  tiny 
white  ribbon — the  roaring  river  reduced 
ito  nothingness.  Your  Metropolitan 
tower  and  your  Singer  building  in  this 
canyon  would  be  almost  invisible — a 
speck  in  the  infinite.  Niagara  would  be 
a  mere  detail;  Yellowstone  Canyon  one 
of  many  similar  gorges.  And  all 
slothed  in  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
of  reds,  and  blues  and  yellows  and 
browns.  There  is  nothing  like  it  any- 
where; it  stands  by  itself,  the  greatest 
scenic  wonder  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
|;n  Arizona,  "the  land  that  God  forgot." 
jigain,  in  northern  Arizona  we  have 
mother  marvel :  The  great  petrified  f or- 
i^sts,  where  lie  the  large  old  monarchs  of 
he  woods  turned  to  stone, 
j  Are  you  interested  in  the  relics  of  an 
|mcient  civilization?  Come  out  to 
!  Arizona.  Before  Columbus  set  sail  up- 
j»n  unknown  seas,  a  small  cliff-dwelling 
i)eople  had  abandoned  their  homes  in  the 
!ides  of  perpendicular  hills,  leaving 
ihe  relics  behind  them.  Montezuma's 
astle,  a  large  and  massive  ruin  of  rock 
md  stone,  stands  in  a  cave  in  a  sheer 
jallside,  a  monument  to  unflagging  in- 
dustry and  no  little  skill.  In  various 
'arts  of  the  state  we  find  traces  of  these 
ncient  peoples;  and  not  far  from 
I'hoenix  are  found  the  ruins  of  what  was 
iTobably  a  large  city  about  the  time 
^  Columbus  put  foot  on  American  soil. 
At  Casa  Grande,  the  remains  of  a  large 
jOmmunal  house,  surrounded  by  many 
[nailer  huts,  have  been  uncovered;  and 
!|iere,  before  the  white  man  had  arrived, 
j  iese  people  had  dug  their  ditches  and 
j  ?read  the  water  from  the  river  over  the 
jimd,  irrigating  the  soil  and  raising 
jieir  crops.    The  present  canals  of  the 


Roosevelt  project  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  follow  in  some  places  the  ridges 
which  mark  the  direction  taken  by  these 
irrigators  of  so  many  years  ago. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  hidden  min- 
eral wealth  of  our  country?  Again 
come  out  to  Arizona,  and  see  what  the 
"fragments"  contain.  It  is  an  unlovely 
country  to  ride  through,  I  admit.  The 
hills  have  no  beauty  of  foliage;  they 
are  barren  and  rough  and  rugged,  but 
'fine.  And  they  are  endless,  apparently. 
Someone  from  the  East,  after  travelling 
all  day  by  train  through  the  hills,  said 
to  me:  "It  is  a  large  state,  but  what  on 
earth  is  it  all  good  fori"  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is  good  for.  Out  of  one  of  those 
hills  has  been  taken  enough  ore  to  give 
each  and  every  citizen  of  these  United 
States  one  dollar  apiece.  And  the  min- 
eral resources  of  Arizona  have  scarcely 
been  touched  as  yet.  True,  for  several 
years  she  has  led  in  the  production  of 
copper,  and  some  of  the  greatest  copper 
mines  in  the  world  are  in  Southern 
Arizona,  but  there  are  many  more  wait- 
ing to  be  discovered;  any  day  some  man 
may  come  along  and  dig  up  some  old 
unlovely  hill  that  we  have  been  looking 
at  all  our  days,  and  uncover  a  vast  treas- 
ure of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Arizona  are  un- 
limited. 

Are  you  looking  for  fertile  farm  land, 
wondering  where  to  drive  your  stakes? 
Come  to  Arizona.  'Not  many  years  ago, 
the  Salt  River  Valley  was  almost  a 
desert.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  even  at 
that.  Surrounded  by  rugged  moun- 
tains the  setting  sun  bathed  the  valley 
in  a  purple  and  golden  light  of  inde- 
scribable glory.  But  it  was  of  little 
value.  It  cried  out  to  heaven  for  one 
thing.  Some  prospector  coming  along, 
in  sheer  desperation,  dropped  some  seeds 
into  the  ground,  and  in  some  way  got 
some  water  on  it,  and  lo!  he  found  it 
fertile  beyond  his  wildest  expectations. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  farmers  who  had 
come  into  the  valley  formed  themselves 
into  a  Water  Users  Association,  and 
asked  the  Government  to  build  for  them 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

Bishop  Ativood  is  standing,  reading  prayers.    Ex-Fresident  Roosevelt  is  the 
second  man  from  the  front  on  the  stand 


a  dam  eighty  miles  back  in  the  hills, 
where  the  Salt  River  is  joined  by  the 
Tanto  at  a  narrow  granite  gorge.  It 
was  a  natural  dam  site.  Through  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  in  March,  1911,  the  dam 
was  dedicated  by  him.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  world. 
When  full,  it  will  dam  up  the  largest 
artificial  lake  in  the  world — twenty-five 
miles  long.  At  the  dam  itself,  the  water 
will  be  225  feet  deep.  The  depth  now  is 
180  feet.  The  dam  reclaims  250,000 
acres.  The  water  is  conducted  down  the 
river  bottom  to  the  Granite  Reef  dam 
on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  where  it  is  di- 
verted into  canals  and  sent  all  over  the 
country.  And  now  we  have  a  most 
fertile  valley;  anything  under  the  sun 
will  grow:  cotton,  fruits,  grains — in 
great  profusion.  The  crops  of  alfalfa 
range  from  five  to  seven  a  year.  An  ex- 
pert proclaimed  it  one  of  the  greatest 
stock-raising  and  dairying  valleys  in  the 


country.  Water  is  cheap,  soil  amazing 
ly  productive,  and  crops  certain.  i 

Are  you  looking  for  health  ?  The  lifef 
giving  air  coming  in  off  the  desert  sooi[ 
restores  the  color  to  the  pallid  counte 
nance;  there  is  no  better  place  anywherj 
for  sufferers  from  tuberculosis.  ! 

Do  you  want  to  engage  in  the  wor 
of  laying  foundations,  of  putting  you^ 
hand  and  your  will  to  the  task  of  builcj 
ing  up  a  new  commonwealth  in  righl' 
eousness  and  justice?  Come  out  her 
to  Arizona,  where  all  things  are  nev 

■So  much  for  the  "land  that  God  foi 
got."  But  we  know  He  did  not  forget  i 
If  you  were  here,  you  would  feel  tli[ 
same  way — it  grips  you;  you  must  tallj 
The  story  is  told  of  a  loyal  Arizonai: 
who  attended  a  funeral;  when  the  seij 
vice  was  over  the  minister  said:  "1\ 
there  is  anyone  who  has  anything  to  sa 
about  Brother  Jones,  let  him  no  | 
speak."  There  was  a  painful  pause  fcj 
a  moment,  and  then  the  Arizonan  aroS' 
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i"If  no  one  has  anything  to  say  about 
Brother  Jones,"  he  said,  "I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  Arizona." 

//.  The  Church 

You  may  remember  that  most  of  Ari- 
zona came  to  us  after  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  rest  we  purchased  a  few  years 
later.  About  the  time  of  Lincoln's  first 
election  to  the  Presidency,  Joseph 
Cruickshank  Talbot  was  made  "Bishop 
of  the  Northwest."  But  Bishop  Talbot 
had  too  large  a  jurisdiction,  and  he 
never  saw  Arizona.  In  1872,  Bishop 
Whitaker,  later  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
^iven  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Before 
long  he  made  a  trip  of  2,727  miles, 
imuch  of  it  by  stage,  and  in  the  course 
bf  his  journey  he  visited  Arizona.  He 
reported  that  at  Tucson,  then  a  city  of 
|3,500  inhabitants,  only  500  could  read 
m  English  newspaper;  the  rest  were 
Mlexicans  and  Indians. 
.  After  Bishop  Whitaker  was  relieved 
)f  this  part  of  his  territory,  though  sev- 
eral more  bishops  were  elected,  Arizona 
[iiad  no  more  episcopal  visitations  for 
jnany  years.   Nor  were  the  ministers  ac- 

iL'omplishing  all  that  might  have  been 
•lone.    One  was  rather  a  rascal,  and 
fchoked    the    seed,"    as    someone  re- 
)orted.    Another,  one  Sunday  morning, 
old  his  congregation  of  all  the  evils  he 
lad  noticed  among  them  in  the  week 
le  had  resided  there.    The  whole  congre- 
gation arose   as  a  body  and  left  the 
jiihurch;  and  that  was  the  end  of  him. 
jinother  instance  called  to  my  attention, 
vas  that  of  a  minister  who  wrote  to  the 
jovernor,  complaining  that  there  were 
'nly  two  law-abiding  citizens  in  town. 
Vhen  this  was  reported  about  town  the 
fitizens  promptly  held  a  caucus  to  dis- 
lover  the  other  law-abiding  man,  and 
ailing  therein  asked  the  minister  to 
love  on.   A  different  type  came  in  1881, 
!/hen  Endicott  Peabody,  then  a  student 
;i  Cambridge,  arrived  at  the  cheerful 
3wn  of  Tombstone.     There,  by  reason 
f  his  energy  and  popularity,  a  church 
as  erected — the  first  in  Arizona.  The 
'omlstone    Epitaph   was   loud   in  his 


praises,  particularly  noting  bis  base-ball 
skill. 

Energetic  i)rogress  came  in  1889  with 
Bishop  Kendrick — called  by  his  old  ad- 
mirers the  "sledge-hammer  bishoj)." 
The  real  story  of  the  Church  now  began. 
He  had  a  tremendously  large  field— all 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  a  part 
of  Texas.  It  was  hard,  primitive  work. 
He  had  no  conveniences,  not  even 
bridges.  One  time,  crossing  the  swoHen 
Salt  River  in  a  stage,  the  driver  sud- 
denly shouted,  "We'll  have  to  jump!" 
So  the  bishop,  seizing  the  two  suit- 
cases, leaped  into  the  water  up  to  his 
neck  and  with  some  difficulty  reached 
the  shore,  where  he  spread  his  episcopal 
robes  on  the  sand,  and  when  they  were 
dry  continued  his  journey  to  town,  where 
he  held  services.  Missions  sprung  up  in 
various  places,  men  came  in,  and  soon 
the  Church  had  a  firm  footing  in  this 
new  southwestern  country. 

Two  years  ago  Bishop  Kendrick  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  Arizona.  The  Rev.  J. 
W.  Atwood,  then  rector  of  the  church 
in  Phoenix,  and  Archdeacon  of  Arizona, 
was  chosen  his  successor.  The  results 
have  been  remarkable.  Within  a  little 
over  a  year  Bishop  Atwood  has  doubled 
the  force  of  men  working  under  him; 
the  Sunday-schools  have  grown  almost 
100  per  cent.;  the  number  of  communi- 
cants has  largely  increased;  twelve  new 
missions  have  been  added  to  the  fifteen 
already  established,  and  now  the  Church 
is  rapidly  assuming  a  leading  position 
in  the  new  commonwealth  of  Arizona. 
One  of  the  finest  features,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  work  in  that  new  coun- 
try, is  the  splendid  response  one  meets. 
From  all  over  the  state  come  the  same 
reports.  Put  the  right  man  at  work, 
and  the  community  is  won.  The  harvest 
truly  is  ripe. 

The  work  varies  greatly.  Eirst,  there 
is  the  work  in  mining  camps.  The  city 
of  Globe  is  a  typical  example.  Globe  is 
n  mining  town  of  about  10,000  peoplr", 
Jt  is  built  on  the  sides  of  several  hills, 
and  one  is  apt  to  bump  one's  nose  walk- 
ing up  the  street.    There  is  the  old  Do- 
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minion  Mine,  of  enormous  wealth,  and 
several  other  rich  ore  fields  near  by.  All 
through  this  country  one  finds  the  very 
finest  kind  of  typical  Western  men. 
Does  the  Church  appeal  to  them?  Yes! 
they  are  naturally  religious;  their  lives, 
lived  close  to  nature,  have  made  them 
so.  One  night  I  was  talking  to  one. 
He  had  been  a  sheep-herder;  now  he  was 
a  miner.  Just  coming  over  the  hill  rose 
the  moon,  so  big,  so  clear,  so  close,  that 
it  seemed  as  though  if  one  were  on  the 
hill-top  one  could  jump  clean  over  it. 
And  he  said  to  me,  "Look  at  that !  don't 
you  think  when  I  lie  out  on  the  ground 
at  night,  watching  the  sheep,  and  look 
up  and  see  that,  and  all  those  blazing 
stars;  don't  you  think  I  know  there 
must  be  Somebody  behind  it  all  ?" 

The  bishop  last  winter  offered  Globe 
to  a  presbyter  from  the  District  of 
Asheville.  He  came.  In  three  months 
he  had  a  class  of  fifteen  for  confirma- 
tion, and  fifty  waiting  until  he  had  time 
to  instruct  them.  His  congregation  was 
filling  up,  and  he  had  a  splendid  men's 
club,  willing  to  back  him  in  anything. 
"We've  got  a  real  man  now,"  they  said 
to  me  one  day,   That  is  all  they  ^ant— - 
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a  real  man.    And  this  man's  experience 
is  typical  of  the  results  accomplished  by 
ether  men  throughout  the  State.  | 
Another  kind  of  work  is  in  agricul-j 
tural  centres.     Phoenix  is  a  good  ex-j 
ample  of  this  sort.    It  lies  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  one  of  the  richest  valleys 
in  the  world.   It  is  a  city  of  18,000,  but 
is  growing  like  a  weed.    Here  we  have 
the  pro-cathedral,  and  here  reside  thej 
bishop,  the  dean,  and  the  canon,  who  is 
also  superintendent  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
The  bishop  pedals  a  bicycle;  the  dean 
rides  a  beautiful  horse,  and  the  canon 
drives  an  automobile.    We  are  hopingj 
to  build  at  Phoenix  in  the  near  future 
new  cathedral.    When  we  do,  it  will  bfi 
a  splendid  thing  for  the  work  in  Ari-, 
zona.    It  will  be  a  radiating  centre  ul 
missionary  work.    There  at  the  cathe- 
dral we  can  place  several  men,  who  can 
go  out  from  Phoenix  to  various  towns 
springing  up  all  over  the  prosperous 
Salt  River  Valley,  which   promise  ir 
time  to  be  good-sized  cities,  but  are  not 
large  enough  at  present  to  support  i| 
man  of  their  own.    In  various  ways  thti 
cathedral  will  be  a  booij  a^id  a  stimulufj 
to  the  work  there,  i 
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Another  phase  of  work  in  Arizona  is 
that  among-  the  sick.     The  wonderful 
climate  and  life-giving  air  attract  many 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  they  come 
seeking  health.     There  are  many  who 
are  ill  with  tuberculosis.    The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  past  has  been  that  patients 
were  sent  to  Phoenix  from  all  parts  of 
the   United    States,   many   without  a 
penny  in  their  pockets.    They  expected 
to  find  work.    But  in  their  condition  ab- 
solute rest  was  essential.     The  result 
was  that  they  became  dependent  upon 
I  the  community,  and  were  a  heavy  bur- 
den.   This  has  been  decreasing  of  late, 
but  what  we  need  down  there  in  south- 
em  Arizona  is  a  large  Government  san- 
itarium, where  these  people  could  come, 
be  taken  care  of,  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  exhilarating  air,  and  be  sent  back 
home  healed. 
I     Our  Church  is  leading  in  bringing  aid 
I  to  these  people.    At  St.  Luke's  Home, 
1'  founded  by  Bishop  Atwood  near  Phoenix, 
we  have  many  patients,  some  who  can 
pay  nothing  and  some  who  can  pay  part 
•  of  their  cost  to  the  institution.    It  is  an 
I  excellent  Home,  and  if  you  could  only 
see  the  bloom  restored  to  pallid  faces, 
j  could  see  many  sent  back  happy  again, 
:  to  take  their  places  in  the  work  of  aid- 
ing the  progress  of  humanity,  you  would 
I  think   it   well   worth   while.     If  the 
I  Church  were  doing-  nothing  else  in  Ari- 
zona except  maintaining  the  work  of 
'  St.  Luke's  Home — by  that  alone  she 


would  have  justified  her  existence.  St. 
Luke's  is  supported  by  private  contribu- 
tions, and  deserves  the  help  of  all 
Church  people. 

Another  form  of  Church  work  is  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  reservation  in  the  north. 
There  are  20,000  Indians  there.  I  think 
they  are  the  only — or  at  least  one  of  the 
very  few — tribes  who  receive  no  rations 
from  the  Government.  They  support 
themselves  by  the  manufacture  of  their 
famous  Navajo  rugs  and  blankets,  and 
by  agriculture.  Disease  is  very  com- 
mon among  them;  and  we  have  on  the 
reservation  an  excellent  hospital  estab- 
lished some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  only 
institution,  I  think,  ministering  to  the 
sick  among  these  20,000  Indians.  It  is 
doing  remarkable  work,  largely  due  to 
the  devotion  of  the  superintendent,  Miss 
Thackara,  whom  the  Indians  call  "the 
little  mother."  One  of  the  Indian  Ser- 
vice men  has  expressed  to  the  bishop  the 
Government's  appreciation  of  this  as 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  done  on 
the  reservation. 

So  the  Church  in  Arizona  goes  hope- 
fully upon  its  way,  ministering  upon  the 
one  hand  to  those  strong  souls  who  are 
drawn  thither  by  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities which  lie  beneath  the  seeming 
hardships  of  the  land,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  sick  and  the  weak  who  find 
Arizona  no  hard  taskmaster  but  a  kind 
nurse  and  a  ready  helper  as  they  face 
dire  disease.  God  has  not  forgotten  this 
land  and  neither  must  the  Church! 
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THERE  is  an  Oregon  of  which 
everyone  knows  something.  It 
lies  along  the  line  of  travel 
which  tourists  follow  on  the 
way  to  Portland  (which  city  is  Oregon 
to  most  Easterners),  and  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
cept as  one  part  of  the  country  always 
differs  from  another  in  physical  features 
or  in  industries.  There  is  another 
Oregon,  known  only  to  the  stockman, 
the  miner,  the  buckaroo  or  the  poor 
homesteader  holding  down  a  barren 
claim.  It  is  of  this  vast  district,  far 
away  from  railroads  and  from  the  sound 
of  church  bells,  often  far  from  any  civ- 
ilizing or  humanizing  influence,  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  little.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  best  understood  by  following 
Bishop  Paddock  into  two  or  three  of  the 
places  he  visits  on  his  long  summer  mis- 
sionary trips.  They  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  many. 

Imagine  yourself  up  among  the 
mountains  on  a  July  day.  A  man  comes 
climbing  up  a  rough  trail,  where  the 
pine-clad  mountain  towers  steeply  on 
on.e  side,  and  on  the  other  a  river  dashes 
and  roars  far  down  in  the  ravine  below. 
He  wears  a  blue  flannel  shirt  and  has  a 
pack  on  his  back.  Certainly  he  does  not 
look  much  like  a  clergyman,  but  he  is 
the  Bishop  of  Eastern  Oregon.  He  has 
come  as  far  as  he  could  on  a  freight 
train,  then  a  few  miles  further  on  a 
construction  train,  by  courtesy  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  building  of 
the  new  railroad,  and  now  is  finishing 
the  journey  on  foot.  It  is  a  long  tramp, 
and  he  does  not  reach  the  little  town  for 
which  he  is  bound  until  supper-time.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  engineers 
who  are  building  a  dam  for  a  great 
power  plant  and  digging  a  tunnel 
through  which  the  water  is  to  run.  It 
is  also  a  mining  camp,  and  the  combina- 
tion makes  it  one  of  the  worst  places  in 


the  West.*  There  is  but  one  street — if 
street  it  can  be  called,  for  it  is  really 
only  a  trail  and  full  of  rocks — a  little 
hotel,  some  tents  and  shacks,  a  few  fair- 
ly good  houses  on  the  outskirts,  and  a 
number  of  rough  board  saloons,  gam- 
bling dens  and  dives. 

At  the  supper  table  in  the  hotel  there 
is  a  choice  assembly  of  saloon-keepers, 
bartenders,  professional  gamblers  and 
women  of  the  town.  When  the  bishop, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  mentions 
that  he  is  a  "preacher"  (the  usual  title 
given  all  clergymen),  and  that  he  wants 
to  hold  a  service  on  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  they  admire  his  nerve,  but  tell 
him,  for  his  encouragement,  that  one 
other  man  had  the  same  ambition  but 
had  been  able  to  get  only  a  couple  of 
women  for  a  congregation.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  information  the  bishop 
sets  about  making  his  preparations. 

About    ten    o'clock,    after    meeting  ; 
many  of  the  more  respectable  element 
in  the  little  store  and  getting  acquainted 
with  them,  he  starts  out  to  make  the 
rounds    of  the   saloons,    and  persuadej 
them  to  close  up  for  his  service.  Every' 
place  is  crowded  with    men  drinking, 
gaming  and  quarrelling.    On  little  plat-j 
forms  beside  each  gaming  table  sits  anj 
umpire,  with  his  big  six-shooter  laid  on 
a  table  at  his  side.    Any  dispute  is  set-| 
tied  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  pointed 
at  the   unruly  one — an   argument  noi 
likely  to  fail  in  convincing  power,  and 
the  only  one  that  would  have  weight  irJ 
this  lawless  community.     Lying  aboul 
in  corners,  along  the  walls,  or  sometimes 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  are  men  over 
come  with  drink.    Outside  in  the  darl 
one  stumbles  over  bodies  fallen  amonj 
the  rocks  and    in    front  of    the  doors 
There  are  other  sights  and  sounds  o: 

*  Since  the  bishop's  first  visit,  the  place  ha: 
quite  changed.  Only  four  saloons  remain,  an( 
a  small  number  of  people.  So  kaleidoscopi' 
are  the  changes  in  this  new  country. 
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yhich  one  cannot  speak.  Oaths  and 
!urses  poison  the  air.  It  is  like  going 
[own  into  the  very  mouth  of  hell.  In 
,nd  about  among  these  groups,  civilly 
reated  for  the  most  part,  talking  with 
hem,  making  friends  of  them,  the  bish- 
ip  goes,  and  by  two  o'clock  Sunday 
iaorning  the  owners  of  the  nine  saloons, 
Ihe  bartenders,  professional  gamblers, 
ingers,  piano-players  and  wash-up  men, 
1  all  about  one  hundred  who  are  get- 
ing  their  living  by  this  business,  have 
greed  to  give  him  an  hour  iSunday 
light,  without  other  attraction  in  the 
)wn,  and  to  come  and  hear  what  he 
las  to  say. 

In  the  morning  there  is  a  quiet  little 
jrvice  in  the  schoolhouse — a  bit  of  a 
pack  of  which  they  are  all  proud  as  a 
[gn  of  respectability — for  the  two  or 
liree  decent  families  and  the  few  men 
f  the  better  class.  At  seven  in  the 
rening  comes  the  open-air  meeting  for 
le  whole  place. 

Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  the  men 
»me  filing  out  of  the  saloons  all  down 
le  street.  Every  one  of  them  is  there, 
he  victory  is  won  so  far.  Half-a-dozen 
the  young  engineers  and  superin- 
ndents  have  been  practising  hymns, 
id  they  lead  the  singing.  A  drunken 
tan,  hardly  able  to  stand,  joins  in  with 
! voice  almost  divinely  beautiful;  the 
iople  hold  their  breath  to  listen. 
Ihere   is    much    singing    of  familiar 

!'mns,  a  short  prayer,  a  few  verses  of 
Jripture,  and  then  the  bishop  talks  to 
6m.    Simply,  earnestly,  he  brings  to 
iem  the  Gospel  message,  and  they  lis- 
1,  those  rough  men    and  abandoned 
tmen,  and  are  touched  and  softened, 
ter  the  service,  many  of  them  come 
and  shake  hands  with  him,  thanking 
n  and  asking  him  to  come  again. 
That    night,    almost    all    the  night 
Tough,  he  goes  again  from  place  to 
ice,  talking  with  the  men,  who  now 
)  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to  him. 
my  a  sad  story  is  poured  into  his  ear, 
ny   a  sinful    soul    reveals  a  secret 
tred  of  the  chains  that  bind  him — 
secret  longing  for  something  better. 


He  is  on  his  way  again  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  the  message  has  been  given,  the 
seed  sown.  Who  can  tell  what  the  har- 
vest may  be? 

Now,  leaving  the  mountains,  he 
travels  by  stage  over  miles  and  miles  of 
desert  country.  Everywhere  one  sees 
only  sage-brush  or  juniper.  Afar  in  the 
distance,  when  it  is  clear,  the  mighty 
snow-clad  mountains  rise  against  the 
wonderful  blue  of  the  sky.  One  night 
he  gathers  a  little  group  together  in  the 
open  air;  ihey  sit  on  the  ground  about 
him  in  the  moonlight  while  he  talks  to 
them  of  that  Saviour  whose  name,  even, 
some  of  them  have  not  heard  in  years 
except  in  oaths.  Another  night,  in  a 
little  schoolhouse,  by  the  light  of  one 
tiny  oil  lamp,  he  tells  the  "old,  old 
story."  Now  he  travels  by  stage,  now 
by  wagon,  and  again  on  horseback,  for 
he  is  far  off  the  regular  routes. 

Down  in  the  desert  land,  one  may  see 
on  the  map  a  great  number  of  lakes. 
Some  are  of  fresh  water,  but  some  are 
largely  alkaline.  Those  settlers  who 
have  made  the  mistake  of  taking  up 
land  in  this  region  have  a  hard  pros- 
pect before  them.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  reclaim  the  desert  at  best,  but  with- 
out fresh,  good  water  it  is  almost  hope- 
less. Passing  through  a  little  settle- 
ment in  this  country  where  there  are  a 
couple  of  hotels,  a  store  and  four  or 
five  saloons,  he  finds  there  many  ranch- 
ers who  have  come  in  to  purchase  sup- 
plies and  to  go  on  their  annual  or  semi- 
annual spree.  They  tell  him  here  that 
they  remember  one  minister  who  came 
in  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  whose 
meeting  was  broken  up,  so  that  he  went 
away  discouraged. 

He  pushes  on  by  wagon  for  several 
hours,  and  finally,  at  a  cross-roads,  which 
is  as  far  as  the  driver  will  agree  to  take 
him,  he  gets  down  and  follows  the  dusty 
track  on  foot.  Not  a  human  being  is 
in  sight,  nor  any  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion; nor  has  there  been  for  miles  back. 
At  last,  just  as  the  day  is  dying,  he 
comes  to  the  house  he  is  making  for. 
As  he  goes  through  the  gate  and  up  to 
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the  door,  he  is  eyed  curiously  by  three 
or  four  men  who  are  sitting  outside. 
They  evidently  wonder  if  he  has  fallen 
from  the  skies  or  come  up  through  the 
ground,  for   such    a    thing  as  a  man 
arriving  on  foot  has  never  before  been 
heard  of.    The  owner   calls  his  wife, 
who  says  they  have  no  accommodations 
for  him,  but  since  he  is  there  he  is  al- 
lowed to  stay.    There  being  no  chairs 
in  the  house,  he  sits  on  a  rock  in  the 
yard  until  supper  is  ready.    Two  of  the 
men  who  sit  down  with  him  are  in  a 
beastly  state  of  intoxication,  and  of  the 
others  each  has  had  more  than  is  good 
for  him.  After  supper  two  young  men  ride 
off  to  tell  the  ranchers  within  reach  that 
there  will  be  a  service  and  to  ask  them 
to  come.    They  assemble  slowly.    It  is 
mine  o'clock  before  all  are  present.  The 
I  women  sit  on  a  couple  of  benches,  the 
men  and  the  children  on  the  floor,  with 
rone  little  oil  lamp,  to  keep  them  from 
[stumbling   over   each    other.     Out  of 
{those  present  there  is  only  one  woman 
jwho  has  been  baptized,  and  she  is  also 
Ithe  only  person  who  has  a  Bible.  Do  we 
I  realize,  I  wonder,  that  here,  in  our  own 
I  supposedly   Christian   land,   there  are 
imen  and  women  who  never  see  a  Bible 
pr  a  Prayer  Book,  who  never  hear  the 
sound   of    a    hymn    or   the  voice  of 
jbrayer ! 

I  On  and  on,  through  Catlow  Valley 
|md  Whiskey  Hill,  to  the  Wild  Horse 
iountry.    A  little  north  of  where  he  is 

i"ow  travelling,  the  land  is  even  more 
esolate.    Not  even  rocks  or  sage-brush, 
r  any  living  thing;  hot  as  Tophet,  with 
louds  of  dust,  making  it  almost  im- 
ossible  to  breathe.    Even  on  this  route 
'here  the  freighters  go  there  is  not  a 
jfee  nor  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  flower; 
jiothing  but  the  everlasting  sand  and 
j  age-brush  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
fhe  little  settlements — ^just  a  hotel,  a 
l^w  shacks  for  saloons  and  a  store^ — are 
it  down  in  the  midst  of  this  barren- 
^ss.   Sand,  sand,  sand !  up  to  the  doors, 
owing  in  your  face,  into  your  eyes 
id  ears  and   throat,  covering  every- 
-ling  within  the  house  as  well  as  with- 
it! 


In  such  a  town,  if  town  it  can  be 
called,  the  bishop  goes  into  the  store 
and  gets  into  conversation  with  the 
men.  They  tell  him  no  minister  has 
ever  been  there  before.  They  are  rather 
proud  of  living  in  "the  worst  hole  on 
earth."  About  twenty  buckaroos  and 
herders  are  sitting  outside  one  of  the 
saloons.  Inside,  in  the  back  room,  men 
are  gambling.  It  would  be  thought 
effeminate  for  a  man  to  be  around  the 
hotel  except  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  place 
is  in  the  saloon,  or  in  the  store,  if  al- 
lowed. The  bishop  joins  them  there- 
fore. An  elderly  man,  lying  on  the 
counter,  rouses  himself  to  tell  him,  with 
a  string  of  oaths,  what  he  thinks  of 
men  and  things  in  general.  He  declares 
himself  an  atheist,  and  asserts  that  a 
man  is  a  fool  who  believes  in  God  or 
the  hereafter. 

It  is  a  surprise  that  evening,  when  the 
service  begins  to  see  the  "atheist"  com- 
ing in,  followed  by  his  two  daughters. 
He  says  he  has  not  been  to  a  religious 
meeting  in  thirty  years,  and  his  daugh- 
ters have  never  been  in  a  church,  or  at- 
tended any  meeting  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. They  are  all  three  absorbingly 
interested.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  young  women  drink  in  every 
word.  There  are  two  or  three  people  in 
this  place  who  came,  years  ago,  from 
Christian  homes.  They  have  drifted 
far  from  the  teachings  of  their  youth, 
but  as  they  listen  again  to  the  Gospel 
story  old  chords  are  touched,  they  be- 
gin to  realize  what  they  have  lost;  there 
are  tears  in  many  an  eye  long  unused 
to  weep. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  places  in 
that  great  interior,  so  little  knovm,  and 
but  a  hint  at  the  stories  that  might  be 
told.  In  such  work  as  this  does  the 
Bishop  of  Eastern  Oregon  spend  many 
weeks  of  the  year.  It  is  not  easy  work. 
It  is  not  work  that  shows  up  in  the 
form  of  statistics,  but  it  is  work  that 
any  man  may  rejoice  in,  for  it  is  what 
the  Master  Himself  came  to  do — to  seek 
and  save  the  lost. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these 
brief  sketches  illustrate  only  one  phase 
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of  the  work  in  Eastern  Oregon,  just  as 
they  show  but  one  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people.  Oregon,  is  not  all 
"hinterland.''  In  the  parishes  and  the 
missions  and  along  the  railroads  condi- 
tions are,  of  course,  totally  different. 
Of  that  part  of  the  district  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  hon- 
orable self-support  is  being  cultivated 
among  our  people,  and  that  the  Church 
is  growing  in  favor  everywhere.  The 


future  holds  great  possibilities,  and 
though  the  work  of  laying  sound  founda- 
tions is  always  slow,  yet  if  well  done  the 
results  are  worth  all  it  costs  in  the  doing. 
Such  results  are  already  beginning  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  are  laboring  here. 
If  only  our  friends  at  home  will  remem 
ber  Eastern  Oregon,  its  bishop  and  his 
workers  in  their  prayers,  we  shall  some 
day  see  here  a  strong,  self-supporting, 
united  Church. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  STRUGGLE 

By  the  Reverend  A.  R,  E.  Roe 


SOME  thirty-seven  years  ago  a  few 
colored   people   trained   in  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Ba- 
hamas  emigrated   to   the  then 
little  known  island  city  of  Key  West, 
Elorida. 

Finding  no  church  for  colored  people 
of  their  own  faith  and  only  scant  pro- 
vision made  for  them  in  the  white  man's 
church,  they  decided  to  form  a  mission 
of  their  own  with  a  native  catechist  to 
lead  their  services.  In  a  few  years  the 
congregation  had  grown  in  numbers 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  organization  of 
a  parish.  It  was  named  St.  Peter's,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  new  vestry  called 
Dr.  Steele,  of  St.  Paul's  white  church, 
as  their  first  rector.  Sacraments  and  an 
occasional  service  were  given  at  'St. 
Paul's  Church — ^the  lay-reader  conduct- 
ing his  services  in  hired  rooms.  A  reg- 
ular tide  of  immigration  had  set  in  by 
this  time  and  soon  the  Church  members 
were  counted  by  hundreds.  The  first 
confirmation  was  held  in  a  rain  storm 
with  only  a  sail  cloth  for  a  roof ! 

Dr.  Steele  died  of  yellow  fever,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ernest 
McGill,  a  white  priest.  Under  his 
guidance  a  church  lot  was  purchased 
for  $800  and  a  good-sized  hall  was 
erected  to  serve  as  a  church,  pro  tern. 
Eventually  this  building  became  St. 
Peter's  Church. 

The  next  rector,  a  devout  colored 
man,  added  a  small  chancel  and  labored 


with  great  energy  for  fifteen  years,  the 
communicant  list  growing  to  between 
five  and  six  hundred.  Sixteen  or  seven- 
teen memorial  windows  were  provided, 
besides  an  organ,  pulpit,  lectern  and 
new  fittings — everything  heing  given  hy 
ilie  people  themselves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $50  from  the  bishop.  The  pres 
ent  rector,  the  Rev,  A.  R.  E.  Roe,  took 
charge  in  1908,  with  everything  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  Church  peo- 
ple numbered  at  least  a  thousand  ad 
herents,  all  of  the  poor  laboring  class. 

In  October,  1909,  a  severe  hurricane 
so  damaged  the  church  that  $600  were 
required  to  repair  it.  This  was  done 
with  very  little  outside  help,  the  people 
giving  generously  from  their  slender 
means.  Exactly  a  year  later,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910,  another  hurricane  completely 
destroyed  the  church  and  nearly  every- 
thing in  it  in  about  two  hours!  Thc- 
building  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins  aftei 
all  these  years  of  struggle. 

Still  undaunted,  these  poor  people 
who  love  the  Church  and  its  services 
have  erected  a  parish  room,  60  by  3C 
feet,  from  the  materials  saved  from  thf 
ruined  building.  The  altar  is  the  ok 
organ  case!  Here  they  worship — a' 
least  so  many  of  them  as  can  get  in. 

The  question  now  is :  Will  the  Churcl 
at  large  help  these  struggling  people  t(j 
have  what  they  desire  and.  deserve  t( 
have — a  good  stone  building  such  as  j 
storm  cannot  easily  destroy? 


KETCHIKAN 


A  CHURCH  OUTPOST  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA 


A  TOWN  WHERE  THE 
AND    PARISH  WANTED^ 


CHURCH     IS    IN     THE     LEAD  HOSPITAL^  SCHOOL 

A  nurse! — ONE  OF  THE  PLACES  BISHOP  ROWE 
LIKES  BEST  TO  VISIT — THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  BASEBALL 
IN  KETCHIKAN 


KETCHIKAN  is  thought  by  some  people  to  be  the  best  town 
in  Alaska  with  a  bright  future.    Considerable  investments 
are  being  made  in  industrial  plants,  new  buildings  are  going 
I  up,  and  new  people  are  coming  in.    The  population  now  in- 

I      eludes  about  2,500  whites  and  300  Indians.    The  Church  has  a  hold 

■  on  the  community  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  communion.  The 

■  Kev.  Eobert  E.  Roe,  rector,  says,  "I  bury  all  the  old-timers  who  belong 
I     nowhere.    I  am  proud  of  the  place  we  hold  here." 

The  town  occupies  a  narow  strip  between  the  foot  of  the  lofty  moun- 
BL«i»>,.       tains  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  almost  rolls  against  them.  A 
good  part  of  the  town  is  built  out  over  the  water.   It  is  said  that 
when  the  men  of  Ketchikan  want  to  indulge  in  a  baseball  game 
they  have  to  use  dogs  for  outfielders  because  the  beach  is  so  narrow 
that  the  ball  is  constantly  being  batted  out  to  sea. 

Ketchikan  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Church's  missions  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  its  buildings  until  recently  have  been  far  from 
adequate.  Of  late,  however,  the  plant  has  been  gradually  improved 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  it. 

Formerly  the  hospital  was  only  a  small  and  ancient  building  with 
one  nurse  in  charge.  Later  a  second  nurse  was  added  to  the  staff  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  rectory  was  pressed  into  service  for  hospital 
purposes.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rector  and  his  family  were 
crowded  out  of  the  downstairs  part  and  moved  into  a  small  rented 
house;  then  a  wing  was  added  to  the  building  so  that  at  present  the 
hospital  is  an  up-to-date,  twelve-bed  institution.  A  third  nurse  is 
now  sadly  needed.  Will  any  reader  of  The  'Spirit  of  Missions 
volunteer?  A  new  rectory  has  been  built,  even  better  suited  than 
the  old  for  residence  purposes. 

One  side  of  the  church  is  reserved  for  the  Indian  people,  some 
of  whom  are  fine  characters.    An  Indian  school  conducted  by  Miss 
Louisa  Smart,  who  died  just  after  Easter,  has  done  some  efficient 
work.    Miss  Norah  B.  Harnett,  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
already  volunteered  to  take  Miss  Smart's  place,  has  been 
appointed  and  will  start  soon  for  Ketchikan. 

The  congregation  has  grown  steadily  in  unity  and  in  readi- 
ness to  assume  an  increasing  amount  of  the  local  expenses. 
Bishop  Rowe  has  described  Ketchikan  under  present  condi- 
tions as  "one  of  the  places  he  best  likes  to  visit." 
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In\  n  totem  pole  near  St 
^oM  Mission,  Ketchikan 
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THE   FIRST  B.A.'S   AT  ST.  PAUL'S 
COLLEGE,  TOKYO 

By  the  Reverend  J,  Armistead  Welbourn 


JUNE  5th  was  Commencement  Day 
at  St.  Paul's  College,  Tokyo.  The 
occasion  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  ambassador, 
Colonel  Charles  Page  Bryan,  and 
Hon.  W.  Nagashima,  a  member  of  Par- 
iliament. 

A  Commencement  in  Japan  is  a  real 
:-eremony  and  conducted  in  strict  cere- 
iTjonial  style.  The  guests  of  honor  and 
ligh  officers  of  the  college  are  on  the 
itage,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
/ase  of  flowers,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
jlags  of  Japan  and  America  were  dis- 
)layed  in  the  rear. 

The  order  of  events  is  almost  un- 
mrying,  the  first  thing  being  the  an- 
iiouncements  made  by  the  secretary,  who 
jpeported  seventy-seven  students,  thirty- 
ji'our  in  arts  and  forty-three  in  the  com- 
Ijnercial  department.  The  majority  tak- 
ing the  academic  course  intend  to  study 
or  the  ministry.  There  were  nine  grad- 
iates,  seven  in  the  commercial  courses, 
||ne  in  arts  and  one  in  a  special  English 
|lourse. 

j!  The  diplomas  were  then  presented  by 
;)r.  Motoda  in  a  speech  of  farewell  and 
idvice.  The  candidates  advance,  bow, 
lake  three  steps  toward  the  platform, 
|7ith  a  bow  receive  the  diploma  and  take 
Shree  steps  back.  Glancing  at  the  di- 
loma,  they  fold  it,  with  another  low 
iow,  and  return  to  their  seat, 
i  Next  President  Keifsnider  conferred 
he  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  two 
jioung  men,  the  first  to  receive  it  in  the 
|;hort  history  of  the  college  department. 

new  bachelors  graduated  last  year 
nd  the  degree  is  the  result  of  certain 
jDecial  work.    They  both  are  students  in 
iie  divinity-school. 
Mr,  Nagashima,  who  spoke  next,  re- 
OTed  to  the  existence  of  many  defects 
I  business  life  to-day,  which  could  only 
i  rectified  by  having  men  of  good  prin- 
I  pies  go  into  it.     Men  trained  in  St. 


Paul's  ought  to  be  thoroughly  equipped 
to  steer  rightly  through  the  turbulent 
sea  of  the  commercial  world.  He  was 
thankful,  too,  he  said,  that  this  college 
was  established  by  Americans  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  Japan  owes 
much  to  her  sincere  friend  and  neighbor. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  graduates  of  this 
college  would  possess  some  of  the  best 
traits  of  the  Americans  and  live  up  to 
the  ideals  implanted  in  them. 

Ambassador  Bryan  gave  a  few  kindly 
words  of  greeting.  He  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  graduates  in  a  farewell  ad- 
dress in  formal  Japanese  style  and  by 
an  excellent  one  in  English  by  a  young 
man  baptized  while  in  college.  The  ex- 
ercises were  closed  with  another  fluent 
English  speech  by  one  of  the  B.A.'s,  who 
spoke  about  the  great  value  and  pow^r 
of  personality,  especially  as  exemplified 
in  our  Lord. 

H 

OPEN  AIR  LANTERN 
SERVICES 

DURING  July  and  August,  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn 
IViawr,  has  transferred  its  evening  wor- 
ship from  the  church  to  the  lawn.  A 
screen  and  lantern  are  used  to  provide 
the  hymns,  Creed,  and  other  portions 
of  the  brief  service.  Then  they  serve  for 
the  illustrated  missionary  talks,  for 
which  lantern  slides  from  the  Church 
Missions  House  are  secured.  About 
two  hundred  people  attended  the  first 
service  on  July  7th,  when  the  Rev.  J. 
Thompson  Cole,  formerly  one  of  the 
Church's  missionaries  in  Japan,  made 
the  address.  On  July  14th  the  address 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  Jules  Prevost, 
formerly  of  the  Alaska  mission.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Steel,  Archdeacon  of 
Havana,  is  also  to  speak  on  Cuba. 
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NOTE  AND  PASS  THEM  ON  TO  OTHERS 

1 .  The  first  president  of  the  provisional  republic  of 
China,  Doctor  Sun  Yat  Sen,  is  a  Christian. 

He  is  the  product  of  a  missionary  school  main- 
tained by  the  Church  of  England  in  Honolulu. 
He  is  the  chief  organizer  of  the  new  republic  and 
has  worked  for  it  steadily  for  twenty  years.  Read 
what  he  says  about  himself  on  page  597  of  this 
number  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

2.  The  man  who  did  the  chief  work  in  framing  the 
tentative  constitution  for  the  new  Republic  is  a 
Christian. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  Chinese  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  mission. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale. 

3 .  The  secretary  of  the  late  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Pekin,  W.  W.  Yen,  is  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  standard  Chinese-English 
dictionary. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  at 
Washington. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  University,  Shanghai. 

4.  The  graduates  of  our  two  great  Church  Universi- 
ties in  China,  St.  John's,  Shanghai,  and  Boone, 
Wuchang,  are  centres  of  influence  and  leadership 
in  the  new  movement  throughout  China. 
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■I 

E  BEAR  DANCE 

The  "Bear  Dance"  is  the  great  spring  festival  of  the  North  American  Indians.    It  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  is  happily  being  superseded  by  the  Easter  Feast 

THE    EASTER    FEAST    DISPLACING  THE 

BEAR  DANCE 

By  the  Reverend  M,  J,  Hersey 


THE  Ute  Indians  now  inhabiting 
reservations  in  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado are  of  Shoshonean  stock. 
,  While  formerly  they  were  a 

;  -'wild,  warlike  people,  constantly  fight- 
ing  the  plains  Indians  and  raiding  as 
far  south  as  jSTew  Mexico,"  they  have 

1 maintained,  on  the  whole,  a  friendly  at- 
titude toward  the  whites,  except  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  White  Eiver  Utes  in 
'79.  At  this  time  the  Utes  in  Utah  num- 
ber about  1,200. 
For  the  past  year  or  two  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  more  interest  in  these 
red  wards  than  ever  before,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Farmers 
in  the  Indian  Service,  has  done  a  won- 
I  derful  amount  of  good  in  the  way  of  in- 
ducing the  Indians  to  work  on  their 
farms.   Local  correspondents  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune   said  that  the  Indians 
i  were  starving.     Mr.  Davis  introduced 
!  the  system  of  "working  rations,"  where- 
j  by  district  farmers  should  issue  a  ten 
days'  ration  to  each  Indian  who  would 
work  on  his  farm.   After  the  expiration 
of  the  ten  days,  if  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  further  ra- 


tions for  thirty  days  would  be  issued. 
The  estates  of  deceased  Indians  having 
been  sold  at  public  auction,  the  heirs 
have  been  provided  with  horses  and  ma- 
chinery from  the  money  so  obtained,  so 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  work 
their  farms,  bring  them  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  and  prove  up  on 
their  water-rights  from  the  state.  The 
result  is  a  hopeful  outlook  for  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  res- 
ervation schools,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Indian  students  educated  in  larger 
and  non-reservation  schools,  having  been 
taught  to  do  their  work  with  modern  ap- 
pliances and  equipment,  when  they  leave 
such  schools  and  return  to  their  primi- 
tive farms  and  camp  life  have  very  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  work  with.  Naturally 
they  become  discouraged  and  do  noth- 
ing. Now  under  field  matrons,  district 
farmers  and  in  school  they  are  taught  to 
do  their  work  with  whatever  may  be 
found  at  hand,  consequently  they  are 
working  on  their  farms,  keeping  their 
houses  more  tidy,  and  learning  better 
methods  of  cooking. 
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THE  OLD-TIME  BLANKET  INDIANS 


Of  course,  there  are  a  few  dis- 
gruntled ones  who  disapprove  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  such  as  making  farmers, 
laborers,  and  domestics  of  themselves. 
One  can  understand  and  sympathize, 
too,  with  this  unhappy  minority  who 
long  for  the  wild,  roaming  freedom  of 
other  days,  the  exciting  hunt  and  the 
chase  for  buifalo  and  deer  and  game, 
their  clashing,  bloody  encounters  with 
other  wandering  tribes.  Those  days  can 
only  be  lived  again  in  memory,  for  the 
Indian  must  be  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized. Most  of  them,  however,  are  satis- 
fied and  realize  now  that  a  store  of  food 
laid  up  for  the  winter  months  and  com- 
fortable housing  are  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  uncertainties,  the  priva- 
tions and  the  exposures  attendant  upon 
the  old  life.  They  are  beginning  to  take 
a  real  pride  in  their  farms,  telling  how 
many  tons  of  hay  they  have  raised,  how 
much  wheat  and  oats,  how  many  horses 
and  cattle,  so  that  the  outlook  for  the 
Utes  from  both  the  moral  and  the  indus- 
trial standpoint  is  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma 
afflict  our  Indians,  but  the  department 


at  Washington  has  sent  out  a  specialist 
to  study  and  report  the  conditions  and 
to  prescribe  the  best  methods  to  pursue 
to  get  these  dread  diseases  under  control 
and  ultimately  to  stamp  them  out. 

As  the  Government  officials  of  this 
agency  have  never  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  religious  development  of 
the  Utes,  the  Church  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  trying  to  teach 
them,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  over  140  baptized 
persons  and  thirty  communicants.  The 
Christian  Church  "regards  the  duty  as 
just  the  same  whether  the  results  be 
large  or  small."  "Results,  however  de- 
sirable, are  no  certain  test  of  a  mission 
doing  its  work."  Perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  permanent  results  are  too 
intangible  to  become  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  first  uphill  struggle  of  pioneer 
missions,  but  the  seeds  of  truth  must 
bear  fruit  some  day  that  the  world  may 
see  and  know.  The  difference  between  i 
the  Christian  and  non- Christian  Indians j 
is  now  noticeable  even  to  casual  ob- 
servers. The  former  are  neater  and 
cleaner  personally  and  in  their  sur-j 
roundings.     They  observe  Sunday  andj 
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I  ire  less  apt  to  be  tempted  by  the  vices, 
jiich  as  gambling,  drinking  and  carous- 
ing, which  are  usually  prevalent  among 
ibe  Indians  in  general. 
Just  now  there  comes  to  my  mind  a 
onderful  example  of  Christian  virtue — ■ 
janie  Brown,  a  little  Ute  girl,  eleven 
ears  of  age,  attending  the  Whiterocks 
l^hool.      She   became   ill   with  spinal 
'ouble,  was  cared  for  by  the  matron, 
jCiss  Carter,  and  proved  herself  a  pat- 
pm  to  all  who  knew  her  in  her  patience 
ad  cheerfulness  during  her  suffering, 
he  was  thankful  for  and  appreciative 
■■  every  little  attention,  and  had  a  smile 
id  pleasant  word  for  all  who  came  to 
'6  her,  and  invariably  said  she  was  "all 
ght,"  though  one  could  see  she  was  suf- 
iring.    The  confinement  of  itself  must 
ive  been  most  irksome  for  a  child  of 
(sr     age     and     temperament.  Her 
1  ioughtfulness  for  others  was  particu- 
jrly  striking.   Just  before  she  died  her 
j  andmother  gave  her  twenty-five  cents, 
mie  wondered  what  she  could  buy  with 
and  almost  the  last  word  she  spoke 
is  that  she  had  "plenty  hair  ribbons'' 
ltd  she  would  buy  a  hair  ribbon  for  a 
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little  girl  who  had  none  and  "make  her 
happy." 

I  officiated  at  her  funeral,  which  was 
held  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Church.  The 
superintendent  and  employees  did  all 
they  could  and  brought  beautiful 
flowers.  Her  body  was  followed  to  its 
burial  by  nearly  every  one  at  the  agency, 
afoot.  Indians  not  particularly  favor- 
able toward  the  Church  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  service  and  teaching  and 
looked  on  in  wonderment  at  the  love 
and  grief  expressed  by  those  in  atten- 
dance. "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
One  can  truly  say  that  that  child-soul 
had  made  her  little  world  better  for  the 
few  brief  years  of  her  pilgrimage  in  the 
Ute  Reservation  of  Utah. 

Every  one  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  North  American  Indians  is  familiar 
with  their  great  spring  festival,  the 
"Bear  Dance."  This  dance  celebrates 
the  coming  forth  of  the  bear  from  his 
long  sleep,  the  springing  up  into  new 
life  of  the  green  things  of  earth,  promis- 
ing food  for  man  and  beast,  the  mating 
season  of  the  animals  and  the  birds,  and 
above  aU  the  mating  time  of  Indian 
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sweethearts  too.  For  even  though  they 
have  an  old  love,  a  more  congenial  mate 
they  will  choose,  these  children  of  na- 
ture, without  a  thought  of  the  wrong  in- 
volved in  the  breaking  of  family  ties. 

The  "bucks,"  in  gaudy  paints,  are 
arrayed  in  beaded  puttees  and  moc- 
casins, breastplates  of  bone  strung  on 
sinews,  aprons  with  striking  symbols  of 
the  buffalo  head,  the  eagle,  or  the  arrow, 
sometimes  the  "shaps"  or  fringed 
trousers,  the  inevitable  blanket  often 
heavily  beaded,  and  crowning  all,  the 
startling  and  fantastic,  eagle-plumed 
war-bonnet.  Imposingly  gorgeous  and 
grotesque  personages,  these  last  barbar- 
ous survivors  of  grand  old  Utah!  The 
squaws,  when  arrayed  for  their  heathen 
dance,  are  far  less  imposing  in  appear- 
ance, though  they  do  their  best  with 
moccasins,  blankets  and  some  really  or- 
nate trinkets.  The  dance,  men  in  line 
on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other, 
consists  of  two  steps  forward  and  three 
backward,  performed  by  both  lines  si- 
multaneously, and  to  Indian  music — 
usually  a  notched  stick  rasped  on  the 
edges  of  some  sort  of  hollow  contrivance, 
to  a  series  of  rhythmical  vocables  in  con- 
stant repetition,  all  in  perfect  time. 

This  heathen  dance  and  custom  which 
create  such  widespread  interest  and  at- 
tract such  crowds,  the  Church  is  right- 
fully trying  to  break  up  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Easter  feast,  held  usually  the 
first  Wednesday  after  Easter.  The 
whole  tribe  is  invited  to  participate  in 
the  barbecue.  They  come,  not  in  the 
splendors  of  their  heathen  decorations 
but  in  plain,  every-day  dress.  A  large 
beef  is  killed  and  roasted,  dozens  and 
dozens  of  eggs  are  hard  boiled,  and  oven 
after  oven  of  bread  is  baked.  These, 
with  coffee  and  sometimes  pie,  constitute 
the  feast.  The  Indians  are  then  asked 
to  form  in  line,  squaws  first.  These  are 
served  and  pass  on  to  find  seats  on  the 
grounds,  while  others  line  up,  until  as 
many  as  250  persons  are  fed.  The  feast- 
ing over,  games  are  in  order,  such  as  po- 
tato, sack  and  pie  races.  The  pie  races 
are  most  amusing,  since  they  must  eat 
their  pie  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
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them.     The  winners  receive  prizes  cj 
something  useful. 

Then  follows  speaking.  This  year  tl 
agent  addressed  them.  Always  the  beai 
tiful  story  of  the  Resurrection  is  tol 
and  they  are  asked  to  "set  their  hear 
on  things  above  and  not  on  things  ( 
the  earth."  At  this  time  we  also  ei 
deavor  to  teach  them  the  sanctity  ( 
marriage,  and  that  it  should  be  entere 
into  according  to  the  law  of  the  stat 
and  solemnized  by  the  ministers  of  tl 
Christian  Church,  even  though  th( 
may  not  be  Christian  Indians.  The 
are  beginning  now,  since  the  India 
Bureau  has  been  selling  the  inheritt 
lands,  to  see  the  advisability  of  havir 
permanent  records  of  all  marriage 
births  and  deaths,  whereby  they  ca 
prove  their  rights  legally  and  to  til 
world  at  large.  t 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "I, 
Christian  missions  pay,  especial!  I 
among  the  Indians?"  Having  given  tl 
plain,  simple  facts  of  conditions  as  th( 
have  been  and  as  they  are  now,  I  lea-* 
the  readers  of  this  brief  summary  to  ai 
swer  that  question  for  themselves. 


DR.  SUN  YAT  SEN,  SOMETIME  PRO- 
VISIONAL PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CHINESE  REPUBLIC 


HOW  SUN  YAT  SEN  BECAME  LEADER 
OF  THE  YOUNG  CHINA  PARTY 


DK.  SUN  YAT  SEN,  who  was 
the   provisional   president  of 
the  Chinese  Eepublic,  is  of  a 
i  Cantonese    family.    Part  of 

Itis  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  away  from  the  family.  Accord- 

ing  to  statements  current  in  Honolnln, 
lOung  Sun  attended  a  school  established 
J  Bishop  Willis  in  the  days  when  the 
ilawaiian  Islands  were  under  the  care 
if  the  Church  of  England.  The  young 
laan  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
'hristian  teaching  he  received  in  the 
bhool  and  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
Christian.  A  brother,  who  was  in 
Fawaii  with  him,  wrote  the  father  in 
I'anton.  The  latter  was  greatly  dis- 
I'essed  and  ordered  Sen  home  on 
lie  assumption  that  once  removed  from 
Lie  Hawaiian  environment  he  would  no 
|>nger  desire  to  become  a  Christian, 
[he  young  man  explained  to  his  father 
|  iat  Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of  lo- 


cation, and  that  he  could  be  a  Christian 
just  as  well  in  Canton  as  he  could  in 
Honolulu.  Still  the  father  was  ob- 
durate. Finally  Sen  proposed  that  his 
father  give  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
how  much  better  son  he  could  be  as  a 
Christian.  The  father  agreed  to  a  year's 
trial.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  young  man's  conduct 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  and  so  with- 
drew his  opposition.  Sen  thereupon 
hunted  up  the  first  missionary  in  Can- 
ton, who  happened  to  be  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  was  baptized  by  him.  A 
little  later  his  father  also  became  a 
Christian  and  a  worker  under  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  which  repre- 
sents English  Congregationalism. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  Dr.  Sun 
gives  some  of  his  reminiscences.  His 
father's  connection  with  the  London 
Mission  gave  him  many  opportunities 
of  getting  into  contact  with  English  and 
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American  missionaries  in  Canton.  '^An 
English  lady,"  says  Dr.  Sun,  "became 
interested  in  me  and  I  learnt  eventually 
to  speak  English.  Dr.  Kerr,  of  the 
Anglo-American  Mission,  found  em- 
ployment for  me,  and  allowed  me  to  pick 
up  a  great  deal  about  medicine,  for 
which  I  had  a  passion.  I  believed  I  saw 
a  useful  career  before  me  as  a  physi- 
cian amongst  my  countrymen,  and  no 
sooner  had  I  heard  that  a  College  of 
Medicine  was  to  be  opened  at  Hong- 
Kong  than  I  instantly  presented  myself 
before  the  dean,  Dr.  James  Cantlie,  and 
enrolled  my  name  as  a  student. 

"There  I  spent  five  happy  years  of  my 
life,  and  in  1892  I  obtained  a  licentiate's 
certificate  entitling  me  to  practice  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  I  cast  about  for 
a  place  to  which  I  could  go  and  settle, 
and  at  last  decided  to  try  my  fortunes  in 
the  Portuguese  Colony  of  Macao,  in  the 
Canton  River.  Up  to  this  time  I  can- 
not say  I  had  taken  any  special  inter- 
est in  politics;  but  it  was  while  I  was 
struggling  to  establish  myself  at  Macao 
— and  my  struggles  were  desperate, 
owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Portu- 
guese doctors — that  I  received  a  visit 
one  night  from  a  young  merchant  about 
my  own  age,  who  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  the  news  from  Peking — that  the 
Japanese  were  coming.  I  said  I  had 
heard  little  of  it  except  from  the  Eng- 
lish. *We  are  all  kept  in  such  ignor- 
ance. It  is  a  great  pity,'  I  added;  'the 
Emperor  should  trust  the  people  more.' 

"  ^Tien  ming  wu  cJiang'  (the  divine 
right  does  not  last  forever),  said  my 
friend. 

"  'True,'  I  rejoined,  and  'Heaven 
hears  through  the  ears  of  my  people' — 
quoting  our  sacred  writer.  Shun. 

"That  evening  I  enrolled  myself  a 
member  of  the  Young  China  Party.  All 
the  world  now  knows  of  the  evils  which 
had  for  so  long  beset  my  country.  But 
the  chief  curse  under  which  we  suffered 
was  ignorance.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
know  anything  that  was  happening, 
much  less  to  take  any  part  in  the  gor- 
emment.  To  me,  constantly  mixing  ■ 
with  Europeans  and  tasting  of  their 


freedom,  this  state  of  things  was  intoleil 
able.  Meanwhile,  after  much  strugglinJ 
at  Macao  to  secure  a  paying  practice, 
was  obliged  to  take  down  my  sign  an 
remove  to  Canton.  Then  came  China' 
crushing  humiliation  at  the  hands  o 
Japan  in  1894.  I  formed  a  branch  a 
Canton  of  the  Kao-lao-liui,  and  flunji 
myself  into  the  work.  Converts  speedil; 
began  to  flock  about  me,  and  a  man 
darin,  meeting  me  one  day  said: 

"  'Sen,  you  are  a  marked  man !'  'Ho\ 
so?'  I  asked.  'Your  name  has  gone  t< 
Peking.   You  had  better  be  careful.'" 

After  many  narrow  escapes  from  cap 
ture  by  government  agencies.  Dr.  Sui 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  friends 
fled  from  Japan,  coming  later  to  thii 
country  by  way  of  Honolulu.  He  sailer, 
for  England  in  September,  1896,  but  h( 
had  been  followed  even  there,  for  on  th( 
11th  of  October  he  was  kidnapped  ir 
the  streets  of  London  and  held  a  prison 
er  for  twelve  days  in  the  Chinese  Lega 
tion.  Instructions  had  been  given  t( 
Chinese  representatives  in  England  tc 
ship  him  back  to  China  as  an  escapee 
lunatic.  Dr.  Sun  has  told  the  story 
this  experience  in  a  small  book  called 
Kidnapped  in  London.  Lord  Salisbury 
finally  intervened  and  secured  his  re- 
lease. 

After  some  months  spent  in  travdi 
and  study.  Dr.  Sun  returned  to  China 
where  he  continued  his  efforts  to  arouse 
his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the  Manchuj 
yoke.  Every  effort  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  capture  him  failed,  althougl 
many  times  his  whereabouts  were  dis 
covered.  His  most  extraordinary  ex 
perience,  in  this  connection,  he  says 
"was  in  Canton,  when  two  young  offi- 
cials came  themselves  to  capture  me.  1 
was  in  my  room  at  night  .  .  .  reading 
and  looking  over  my  papers.  The  twc 
men  opened  the  door.  They  had  a  dozen 
soldiers  outside.  When  I  saw  them  1 
calmly  took  up  one  of  the  sacred  books 
and  began  to  read  aloud.  They  listened 
for  a  time,  and  after  a  while,  one  oi 
swered  it,  and  they  asked  others.  Then 
ensued  a  long  argument  and  I  stated  my 
case  and  the  case  of  the  thousands  wh<^ 
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i  thought  as  I  did,  at  full  length,  as  well 
I  as  I  could.   At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
j  them  spoke,  and  asked  a  question.    I  an- 
!  two  men  went  away,  and  I  heard  them 
saying  in  the  street,  'That  is  not  the 
man  we  want.    He  is  a  good  man  and 
I  spends  his  life  healing  the  sick.' 
!     "I  estimate  that  the  rewards  upon  my 
I  head  once  amounted  altogether  to  not 
less  than  seven  hundrd  thousand  taels 
($500,000),     In  these  circumstances  I 
!  have  been  asked  why  I  have  gone  about 
in  London  so  freely  and  taken  so  few 
precautions.    My  answer  is  that  my  life 
I  now  is  of  little  consequence,  for  there 
1  are  plenty  to  take  my  place.    Ten  years 
[  ago,  if  I  had  been  assassinated  or  car- 
ried back  to  China  for  execution  the 
'  cause  would  have  suffered.    ISTow  the  or- 
ganization I  have  spent  so  many  years 
in  bringing  about  is  complete." 

Referring   to    his   efforts   to  secure 
I  finances  for  the  revolutionary  movement 
!Dr.  Sun  declares  that  the  common  con- 
Iception  that  the  Chinese  are  selfish  and 
mercenary  is  really  a  libel  on  his  people. 
'"Many  have  given  me  their  whole  for- 
itune.     One  Philadelphia  laundry-man 
[called  at  my  hotel  after  a  meeting,  and, 
j  thrusting  a  linen  bag  upon  me,  went 
away  without  a  word.    It  contained  his 
entire  savings  for  twenty  years!" 
I    So,  too,  he  declares,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  Chinese  have  preferred  to 
fkeep  aloof  from  other  nations.  "His- 
jtory  furnishes  us  with  many  proofs  that 
[before  the  arrival  of  the  Manchus  the 
Chinese  were  in  close  relation  with  the 
rj.eighboring   countries   and    that  they 
showed  no  dislike  toward  foreign  traders 
and  missionaries.     Foreign  merchants 
ivere  allowed  to  travel  freely  through  the 
Empire.     During    the    Ming  dynasty 
I  :bere  was  no  anti-foreign  spirit. 

"When  the  Manchus  came,  the 
mcient  policy  of  toleration  changed, 
•rhe  country  was  closed  to  foreign  com- 
(nerce.  The  missionaries  were  driven 
•»ut  and  the  Chinese  Christians  were 
'oassacred.  Chinamen  were  forbidden 
[0  emigrate.  Disobedience  was  pun- 
ished with  death.    Why?    Simply  be- 


cause the  Manchus  wished  to  exclude 
foreigners  and  desired  the  people  to 
hate  them,  for  fear  that  the  Chinese, 
enlightened  by  the  foreigners,  might 
wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  nationality. 
The  anti-foreign  spirit  created  by  the 
Manchus  came  to  its  climax  in  the 
Boxer  risings  of  1900,  and  who  were 
the  leaders  of  that  movement?  None 
others  than  members  of  the  reigning 
family.  Foreigners  travelling  in  China 
have  often  remarked  that  they  are  bet- 
ter received  by  the  people  than  by  the 
officials." 

Speaking  of  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  and  what  the 
future  may  hold  for  him.  Dr.  Sun  says : 

"Whether  I  am  to  be  the  titular  head 
of  all  China,  or  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  another,  and  that  other  Yuan- 
Shih-Kai,  is  of  no  importance  to  me.  I 
have  done  my  work;  the  wave  of  en- 
lightenment and  progress  cannot  now  be 
stayed,  and  China — the  country  in  the 
world  most  fitted  to  be  a  republic,  be- 
cause of  the  industrious  and  docile  char- 
acter of  the  people — will,  in  a  short 
time,  take  her  place  amongst  the  civ- 
ilized and  liberty-loving  nations  of  the 
world." 

If 

BISHOP  Roots,  writing  on  June  1st, 
says  that  the  prospects  for  an 
abundant  harvest  throughout  central 
China  this  year  are  excellent.  He  has 
been  much  impressed  with  the  serious- 
ness with  which  thoughtful  Chinese  re- 
gard this  as  a  sign  of  God's  favor 
toward  the  revolution  and  the  new 
Republic.  One  of  the  former  Boone 
College  students,  now  holding  an  offi- 
cial position  in  Hankow,  speaking  to  the 
bishop  the  other  day  about  the  favorable 
outlook,  turned  suddenly  to  him  and 
asked  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
whether  these  favorable  reports  from  all 
parts  of  China  are  not  in  the  minds  of 
foreigners,  "as  they  are  amongst  all  we 
Chinese,"  an  indication  of  the  good-will 
of  God. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


FROM  FAR 

SIX   Buddhist  priests  have  recently 
been  patients  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Siam. 

H 

PRESIDENT   Yuan    Shih    Kai,  of 
China,  has  four  sons  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Tienstin. 

tf 

THEEE  are  50,000  students  in  the 
state  universities  and  the  agri- 
cultural, normal  and  mining  schools  of 
the  West. 

THE:  Eeverend  George  Biller,  Bishop- 
elect  of  South  Dakota,  is  to  be 
consecrated  in  Calvary  Cathedral,  Sioux 
Falls,  on  September  18th. 

f 

A CHINESE  statesman  was  recently 
asked  when  the  revolution  in  China 
really  began.  His  reply  was:  "The  day 
that  Eobert  Morrison  landed  in  Canton." 

H 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  a  foreign- 
born  population  of  1,438,719.  This 
total  does  not  include  the  children  born 
in  this  country  to  foreign-born  parents. 
More  than  800,000  are  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe. 

II 

AMONG  the  Chinese  delegates  to  the 
recent  conference  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  which  organized  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  China  were  an  ex- 
Buddist  priest,  an  ex-Mohammedan  and 
an  ex-Taoist  priest. 

If 

ONE  hundred  and  five  young  people 
of  the  Church  attended  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment at  Silver  Bay,  July  12th-21st.  This 
v/as  the  second  largest  delegation  at  the 
conference,  the  Presbyterians  alone  out- 
numbering us.  Bishop  Lloyd  preached 
the  sermon  on  July  14th. 

1. 

THE    number    of    Indians    in  the 
United  States  is  increasing.  The 
last  census  shows   266,000  as  against 


AND  NEAR 

237,000  in  1900.    So  far  from  being  a  \ 
vanishing  race,  ethnological  experts  say  i 
that  there  are  more  Indians  now  living 
in   North  America  than  in  the  days 
when  the  white  man  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  has  about  the  ' 
same  population  as  the  Japanese 
Empire.  In  South  America  there  are 
43,000  school  teachers;  in  Japan 
133,000.  In  South  America  about 
2,000,000  pupils ;  in  Japan  6,000,000.  In 
South  America  education  has  been  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  four  centuries. 

i 

READERS  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions who  desire  help  in  ,their 
missionary  intercessions  will  find  leaflet 
No.  50,  just  issued,  suggestive.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, 281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  courtesy  of  a  return  stamped  en-  ! 
velope  will  be  appreciated.  The  leaflet 
can  be  sent  in  quantities  to  clergy  de- 
siring to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation. 

n  _  I 

CABLES  from  China  indicate  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  send  fur-i 
ther  aid  this  season  to  relieve  the  famine 
stricken  districts.  A  total  of  $334,- 
814.97  has  been  forwarded  to  China; 
this  winter  from  all  public  American 
sources.  Undoubtedly  individuals  have 
sent  gifts  direct  to  friends  in  China  to 
be  used  as  they  may  think  best.  Any 
small  balance  that  may  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  China  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  will  be  deposited  and 
held  as  a  nest  egg  against  possible  out- 
break of  another  famine. 

IT  is  said  that  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  the  then  emperor  of  China,  hear- 
ing of  the  wise  words  and  wonderful 
works  of  a  religious  teacher  in  western 
Asia,  sent  an  embassy  to  find  Him  who 
had  been  bom  King  of  the  Jews  and  to 
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)riiig  back  His  religion  to  bless  China, 
'gnorant  of  the  world's  geography,  the 
leputation  missed  their  way  to  Pales- 
ine  and  reached  India,  where  they 
ound  Buddhism  in  its  flower.  They 
upposed  they  had  reached  their  destina- 
ion  and  had  found  what  they  sought, 
jo  Buddhism  was  carried  to  China  in- 
jitead  of  Christianity. 

1  II 

rHE  Kev.  B.  'S.  Azariah  has  been 
named  by  the  Anglican  bishops  in 
india  to  be  the  first  native  bishop  for 
he  Church's  work  in  that  country.  He 
3  the  son  of  a  former  Church  of  Eng- 
md  pastor.  In  1905  he  assisted  in 
ounding  the  National  Missionary  So- 
iety  of  India,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
iry.  He  is  now  head  of  the  Tinnevelly 
[issionary  Society  founded  by  the 
ndian  Christians  and  supported  by 
jhem.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to 
lie  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
i]dinburgh  two  years  ago  and  took  a 
lading  part  in  its  discussions. 

iAMISSIONAKY  from  China  says 
r\  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
i^encies  in  organizing  and  directing 
I  hinese  public  sentiment  against  the  use 
Ijf  opium  was  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
l  ational  Opium  Commission,  which  met 
I  Shanghai  in  1907.  That  conference 
as  arranged  for  by  an  American 
jiplomat;  its  presiding  officer  was  a 
Hshop  of  the  American  Church,  who  also 
ad  a  large  share  in  framing  the  re- 
prt.  The  report  was  translated  into 
hinese  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pott,  of  St. 
ohn's  University,  Shanghai,  and  in  its 
hinese  form  had  a  wide  circulation. 

f 

rHE  twenty-eighth  annual  conference 
of  Church  Workers  among  Col- 
I  ed  People  will  be  held  September  10th- 
'th  in  St.  Cyprian's  Church,  Newbern, 
.  C.  Bishop  Strange,  of  East  Caro- 
la,  will  welcome  the  conference  at  the 
ening  meeting.  Among  the  topics  for 
scussion  are  .  "Our  Educational  In- 
^itutions  and  their  Needs,"  "Worship 
id  Work,"   "How  to  Produce  Self- 


Sustaining  Congregations,"  and  "The 
Business  or  Financial  Side  of  Parish 
Life,"  on  which  the  Hon.  I.  H.  Smith, 
of  Newbern,  and  Mr.  Archer  C.  Nichol- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  will  speak.  The 
day  sessions  of  Friday  the  13th  will  be 
given  over  to  the  various  activities  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  who  will  be 
addressed  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hunter,  the 
vife  of  the  principal  of  St.  Augustine's 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
G.  McGuire,  field  secretary  of  the 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes. 
The  closing  service  of  the  conference 
will  be  a  missionary  meeting  on  Friday 
evening.  All  persons  desiring  further 
information  should  address  the  secretary 
of  the  conference,  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Bragg,  D.D,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^  If 

CONVENTION  OF  THE 
BROTHERHOOD  OF 
ST.  ANDREW 

THIS  year  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  will  go  back  to  the  city 
of  its  birth  to  hold  its  twenty-seventh 
annual  convention  in  the  spacious  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
lecture  halls,  dining  halls,  gymnasium 
and  dormitories  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  use  of  the  convention  for  the  four 
days,  September  4th-8th.  The  Bishop 
of  Chicago,  Bishop  Lloyd,  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  H.  'Sill,  0.  H.  C,  Hubert 
Carleton  and  Raymond  Robbins  are 
among  those  expected  to  emphasize  the 
one  theme  of  the  gathering — the  spread 
of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  men.  With 
such  a  subject,  handled  by  such  men, 
one  is  assured  that  the  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  go  to  Chicago  will  re- 
turn with  a  larger  vision  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  privileges  than  ever 
before.  It  is  hoped  that  many  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The 
registration  fee,  $2  for  men  and  $1  for 
boys,  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
convention,  Mr.  W.  N.  Sturges,  1705 
Heyworth  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITOR 

[This  Department  is  open  to  all  readers  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions  for  the  discussion  of 
missionary  matters  of  general  interest.  All  com- 
munications must  be  accompanied  by  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  though  names  will 
not  be  published  without  permission.  Opinions 
expressed  in  this  column  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  communication  merely  means  that 
the  Editor  considers  it  of  suflacient  interest  to 
justify  its  publication.] 

WORK  AMONGST  ORIENT- 
ALS ON  PUGET  SOUND 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  : 

THE  work  amongst  the  six  thousand 
or  more  Japanese  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  com- 
prising the  Diocese  of  Olympia,  is  at 
present  carried  on  by  organized  missions 
of  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists  and  of  our  own 
Church.  There  is  also  one  organized 
mission  among  the  Chinese  conducted 
by  the  Baptists,  but  as  there  are  but  few 
Chinese  and  many  Japanese  (Puget 
Sound  being  the  port  of  entry  for  Jap- 
anese, as  San  Francisco  is  for  Chinese), 
the  work  amongst  Orientals  at  present  is 
chiefly  work  among  the  Japanese.  All 
the  missions  now  at  work  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  fed  as  they  are  from 
the  various  missions  in  Japan  and  else- 
where and  recruited  by  evangelistic  work 
in  our  Washington  cities.  The  weak 
points  are  lack  of  touch  with  the  workers 
in  the  foreign  field  and  some  overlap- 
ping of  effort  here  in  Seattle. 

To  obviate  these  weaknesses  a  strong 
committee,  representative  of  the  five  re- 
ligious bodies  mentioned,  has  been 
formed  to  secure  a  better  use  of  our  op- 
portunities and  a  larger  measure  of  co- 
operation where  co-operation  is  possible. 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
Church  workers  in  Japan  and  the  Orient 
generally  to  the  fact  that  they  can  do 
much  to  help  us  here  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conserve  the  results  of  their  own 
labors. 

The  plan  is  to  have  here  a  representa- 
tive council,  consisting  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  missions,   the  native 


pastors,  paid  workers,  lay  delegates  ai 
members  at  large,  which  shall  me 
regularly  and  do  what  is  possible  f 
the  co-ordination  and  extension  of  t] 
work  among  all  Orientals  in  our  midf 
The  special  features  will  include  t] 
following  points: 

1.  The  securing  of  a  better  syste 
of  letters  of  transfer  or  recommendatic 
in  the  case  of  those  who  come  to  tl 
Pacific  coast  from  the  Orient.  ^ 
want  to  learn  not  only  of  those  who  a 
actually  members  of  the  Church,  but  al; 
of  those  who  have  been  under  Christie 
influence  or  instruction. 


The  Japanese  Mission  House,  Seattle 


2.  The  securing  of  all  available  he! 
from  the  clergy  and  workers  of  tl 
various  missions  who  may  be  passir 
through  Seattle  on  their  way  to  or  fro:' 
the  Orient.  We  want  to  know  of  the 
coming  and  desire  to  use  their  e: 
perience  in  any  way  possible.  j 

3.  The  securing  and  classifying  * 
the  religious  literature  used  in  the  woi 
of  the  missions. 

4.  The  organizing  of  local  support  i 
the  churches  generally,  by  the  remov; 
of  prejudice,  creation  of  sympathy  arj 
distribution  of  information. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  some  sy 
tematic  plan  of  campaign  for  evai 
gelistic  work  among  the  heathen  popul; 
tions  of  our  cities,  along  such  lines  { 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  di 
ferent  churches. 
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The  scheme  has  already  been  endorsed 
by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Diocese 
of  Olympia,  and  we  hope  that  all  the 
clergy  and  workers  in  the  Far  East, 
whom  the  matter  concerns,  will  do  their 
best  to  help  us  to  keep  in  touch  with 
members  of  their  flocks  who  may  cross 
the  Pacific  with  the  intention  of  making 
their  home  among  us. 


Information  may  be  sent  either  to  my- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, or  to  Mr.  Merkeley,  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Seattle.  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  reap  here  what  others  have 
sown,  but  the  increase  will  be  to  the 
glory  of  God.  H.  H.  Gowen. 

Trinity  Church,  Seattle. 

July,  1912. 
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Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


Writing,  on  May  17th,  from  the  Mission  of  Our 
Saviour,  Tanana,  Alaska,  Bishop  Rowe  says : 

THERE  is  so  much  to  be  done  at  this 
mission  and  so  little  time  in  which 
for  me  to  do  the  many  things.  I  had  to 
go  after  the  people  and  encourage  them 
to  face  the  future  ambitiously  and 
bravely.  They  are  responding.  I 
wanted  them  to  elect  a  council  and  help 
to  govern  themselves  and  help  in  the 
general  moral  and  physical  uplift.  This 
will  come.  Then  I  urged  them  to  clear 
the  ground  and  cultivate  gardens.  I 
set  the  example  during  their  absence  by 
beginning  the  clearing  of  a  section  of 
land  suitable  for  raising  potatoes,  tur- 


nips, etc.,  and  worked  all  alone,  cutting 
the  trees,  brush  and  grubbing.  The  peo- 
ple have  now  taken  it  up.  We  have  a 
nice  lot  ready  and  I  will  get  it  ploughed. 
So  much  could  be  done  if  they  could 
only  have  leadership. 

To  avoid  the  danger  from  forest  fires 
I  have  been  clearing  up  the  ground  ad- 
jacent to  the  mission  and  burning  the 
brush.  Then  the  loose  ends  I  have  been 
getting  together,  repairing  things  and 
only  doing  what  is  necessary  to  make  the 
mission  clean  and  tidy,  as  it  ought  to 
be  always. 

After  making  Allakaket  I  reached 
Tanana  just  as  the  travelling  became 
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impossible.  I  had  to  travel  finally  all 
night.  In  three  nights'  travel  I  made 
131  miles,  which  was  "going  some." 
Here  I  am  waiting  for  the  Yukon  to 
open.  The  ice  has  now  been  running 
past  the  mission  night  and  day  since 
Monday  last.  It  ought  to  clear  to-night. 
To-morrow  I  am  expecting  a  river 
steamer  bound  for  Eagle  and  Dawson. 
I  will  go  to  Eagle.  Miss  Langdon  is  do- 
ing splendidly  here. 

*  * 

Archdeacon  Stuck,  writing  from  Tanana,  where 
he  had  touched  in  June  on  the  summer  cruise 
of  the  Pelican,  says  : 

BISHOP  EOWE  has  worked  a  verit- 
able miracle  at  this  mission  dur- 
ing his  "thawing  out"  here.  The  natives 
have  been  worked  upon  and  moved  to 
band  themselves  together  against  the  in- 
troduction of  liquor  amongst  them ;  they 
have  already  had  two  of  their  own  num- 
ber arrested  and  fined  for  drunkenness 
and  disorder,  and  have  given  public 
notice  in  the  local  paper  that  they  will 
testify  in  court  against  any  man  who 
attempts  to  sell  them  liquor.  Under  the 
bishop's  leadership  they  have  started  a 
large  communal  garden,  and  have  elected 
a  village  council  such  as  we  have  at 
Fort  Yukon  and  Eagle,  and  a  new  chief. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  here  and  we  are 
all  thanking  God  for  the  bishop's  "thaw- 
ing out"  at  Tanana. 

*  * 

* 

Bishop  Rowe,  writing  from  Tanana,  on  a  later 
visit  in  June,  says : 

1HAVE  only  just  learned  of  Dea- 
oness  Smart's  death  at  Ketchi- 
kan. Poor,  frail  girl:  I  am  so  sorry. 
She  was  so  devoted,  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful. Now  we  shall  need  someone 
to  fill  her  place.  We  need  a  good  nurse 
to  join  Miss  Jackson  at  AUakaket.  Can 
you  find  one?  Miss  Bolster  goes  out 
from  Nenana  on  her  furlough  and  her 
place  has  to  be  filled. 

Miss  Langdon  is  in  great  need  of  a 
nurse  to  help  her.  Miss  Johnson  is  with 
her  now,  but  this  is  only  a  temporary 
arrangement,  because  Miss  Johnson  has 
resigned — to  go  out  about  July  1st — due 
to  family  reasons  of  a  compelling  na- 


ture.   So  nurses  will  be  needed  for  Al-  ; 
lakaket,  Tanana,  Nenana,  and  a  teacher 
at  Anvik.     What  with  furloughs  and 
resignations,  I  am  very  much  troubled. 

I  wish  we  could  find  a  good  man  for 
Tanana.  The  situation  there  is  now 
most  important  and  a  man  is  needed. 
It  would  weary  you  were  I  to  attempt  ; 
to  tell  you  how  tired  I  am  with  the 
many  problems,  burdens,  etc.,  that  meet 
me  everywhere.  To-day  I  have  been 
visiting  Miss  Farthing's  grave,  on  the 
beautiful  hillside  overlooking  the  river 
and  the  mission. 

Bishop  Ferguson,  of  Liberia,  writes  on  May  27th 
about   the  local  convocation  of  Montserrado  i 
County,  which  had  just  been  held  at  Kroo-  i 
town,  the  native  village  adjoining  Monrovia: 

THE  local  convocation  of  Montser-  j 
rado  County  was  held  for  the  first  t 
time  in   St.  Thomas's   Church,  Kroo-  f 
town.    Our  Kroo  brethren  had  requested 
it  at  the  previous  meeting  and'  did  their 
best  in  entertaining  the  delegates  and  | 
visitors.    I  am  sure  no  one  regretted  ! 
having  the  convocation  there.    The  size  | 
of  the  chapel  was  the  only  impediment. 
It  was,  however,  made  to  serve  the  pur-  I 
pose,  except  on  iSunday,  when  the  rector  1 
and  his  people  proved  themselves  equal 
to  the  emergency  by  obtaining  a  large 
tent,  owned  by  the  Kroos  themselves,  and 
stretching  it  in  an  open  space  near  the 
beach.    Chancel,  pulpit  and  seats  were 
all  nicely   arranged.    There  we  went  | 
three  times  on  Sunday  and  met  a  large 
concourse  of  people  each  time.  The 
chapel  could  not  have  held  a  third  of, 
those    present.     Members    of    Trinity  Ir 
Church,  Monrovia,  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  citizens  generally  united  ! 
with  the  Kroo  Christians  in  the  services,  j 
At  the  Sunday-school  rally  in  the  after-  i 
noon  addresses  were  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Krootown   (himself   a  Kroo- 
man)  and  the  Mayor  of  Monrovia.  Over 
$20  was  collected  from  the  Kroo  school. 
I  wish  our  friends  abroad  could  have 
heard  the  singing  in  the  vernacular,  led 
by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  McKrae,  who  played 
the  organ.    He  is  doing  a  great  work  j 
here. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 


I  South  American  Problems.  By  Robert 
E.  Speer.  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, New  York.   75  cents  net. 

THE  cutting  apart  of  the  North 
and  South  American  continents 
at    the    Isthmus    of  Panama 
will     almost     certainly  mean 
linking  more   closely   the   destinies  of 
all  the  republics  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere.   It  is  well  that  the  people  of  the 
great    republic    of    the    North  should 
I   know  "the  other  Americans"  more  inti- 
I   mately.    Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
significant  products  of  American  diplo- 
macy  in    recent    years   was    the  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Rio.    The  United 
States  needs  to  know  South  America  not 
only   commercially   and   politically,  but 
socially  and  religiously  as  well.    To  this 
^   end,    Mr.    Robert    E.    Speer's  South 
American  Problems  is  a  valuable  aid. 
Into  a  book  of  less  than  300  pages  Mr. 
I   Speer  has  compressed  a  vast  amount  of 
j   information,  most  of  it  gathered  on  a 
I  journey  of  several  months,  three  years 
j   ago,  when  he  visited  practically  every 
\   country  on  the  continent. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  for  use 
I  as  a  text-book  in  the  hundreds  of  mis- 
i  sion  study  classes  organized  and  di- 
I  rected  by  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  It 
I  is  satisfying  to  know  that  thousands  of 
i  American  college  students  will  next  win- 
!  ter  be  acquiring  the  facts  the  book 
'  contains. 

After  sketching  rapidly  South  Amer- 
I   ica's  great  past  and  the  history  of  the 
present  day  republics,  Mr.  Speer  deals 
with  two  outstanding  problems — educa- 
I  tion  and  religious  liberty.    The  picture 
he  presents  of  "Present  Religious  Condi- 
tions" is  one  of  dark  and  heavy  shadows. 
Yet  he  is  evidently  dealing  as  fairly  as  a 
I  trained  observer  and  an  honest  man  can. 
Everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  re- 
straint.   The  pages  have  been  submitted 
to  a  Roman  priest,  who  has  served  for 
six  years  in  South  America.   He  vouches 
for  Mr.  Speer's  statements,  save  that  in 


some  instances  he  considers  them  too 
conservative. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  unsatisfactory  stewardship  of 
the  Roman  communion  during  the  more 
than  three  centuries  of  its  almost  exclu- 
sive sway.  Anyone  who  will  read  the 
book  will  be  likely  to  accept  Mr.  Speer's 
conclusions,  that  work  for  the  people  of 
South  America  by  non-Roman  Chris- 
tians is  necessary,  because  the  moral 
conditions  demand  the  presence  of  any 
religion  that  will  war  against  sin  and 
bring  men  the  power  of  a  righteous  life; 
because  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  so  sadly  neglected  that 
in  some  countries,  Brazil  among  them, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  illiter- 
ate; because  the  Bible  has  been  withheld 
from  the  people;  because  the  official 
teachers  of  religion  are  often  men  of  im- 
moral character  and  have  not  given  the 
people  Christianity. 

The  chapter  which  undertakes  to  tell 
how  the  non-Roman  forces  are  dealing 
with  the  situation  seems  to  us  the  least 
satisfactory  in  the  book,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  it  endeavors  to  cover  a 
large  field  without  going  into  sufficient 
detail. 

The  book  will  have  accomplished  its 
purpose  if  it  arouses  the  Christians  of 
North  America  to  larger  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  South  America.  "How 
great  and  pathetic  they  (South  Amer- 
ica's needs)  are!"  exclaims  Bishop  Every, 
of  Argentina.  "The  world's  empty  con- 
tinent— the  hope  of  the  future — the 
home  to  be  of  millions  of  Europeans  who 
are  already  beginning  to  flow  there  in  a 
steady .  stream — it  is  without  true  relig- 
ion. .  .  .  The  form  of  faith  prevalent  is 
the  weakest  and  most  corrupt  known, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
rising  young  nationalities  of  the  Conti- 
nent can  long  be  content  with  it.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  content  with  it  now. 
.  .  .  South  America  needs  true  religion, 
if  its  future  history  is  not  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment and  its  development  a 
failure." 
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THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 


HOW  A   TEXAS    PARISH  DID  IT 

By  the  Reverend  W,  P.  Witsell 


ST.  PAUL'S  PAEISH,  Waco,  Tex., 
has  done  a  notable  piece  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  Forward  Movement, 
and  the  method  of  preparation  for  it. 
Ever  since  taking  charge  of  this  parish, 
last  October,  the  present  rector  earnest- 
ly desired  to  have  it  contribute  in  larger 
measure  to  the  general  work  of  the 
Church.  Just  as  soon  as  the  time 
seemed  propitious  for  presenting  the 
Forward  Movement  and  every-member 
canvass,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ser- 
mons by  which  he  hoped  to  prepare  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  his  people  for 
larger  things.  First  came  a  sermon  on 
"The  Principles  of  the  Missionary  En- 
terprise," then  another  on  "The  Appeal 
in  the  Present  World-Conditions,"  and 
then  a  third  on  "The  Retroactive  Proc- 
ess of  Generosity  and  Selfishness,"  with 
special  reference  to  truth  and  spiritual 
blessings.  To  these  were  added  two 
more  sermons  on  the  principles  of 
Christian-giving. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rector  was  ask- 
ing the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  join  him 
at  stated  times  in  earnest  prayer  for  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Holy  'Spirit 
throughout  the  parish. 

After  the  first  sermon  on  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,"  he 
gave  copies  of  the  Forward  Movement 
Series  to  the  members  of  the  vestry, 
asking  them  to  read  the  pamphlets  and 
meet  at  an  appointed  time  in  his  study 
to  discuss  them.  They  read,  met,  dis- 
cussed and  unanimously  endorsed  the 
Forward  Movement  and  every-member 
canvass.  They  resolved  to  have  the 
men's  supper,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  it.    The  supper 
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was  held  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  last  sermon  of  the  rector  on 
Christian-giving.  There  were  about 
seventy-five  men  present,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  one  of  Waco's  most  prom- 
inent lawyers,  by  the  editor  of  her  lead- 
ing daily  paper,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Sil- 
ver, Department  Secretary,  and  by  the 
rector.  The  practical  outcome  of  the 
meeting  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
resolutions  urging  St.  Paul's  congrega- 
tion to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  con-  | 
tribute  at  least  $1,000  a  year  to  general 
missions  and  asking  for  a  committee  of 
thirty  men  to  make  the  every-member  | 
canvass. 

The  committee  was  appointed  imme- 
diately and  began  work  without  delay. 
The  tangible  results  at  this  date  are: 
First,  annual  subscriptions  for  general 
missions  amounting  to  $1,742.  The  true 
significance  of  these  figures  will  be  real- 
ized when  it  is  known  that  previously 
to  the  current  year  the  apportionment 
for  this  congregation  was  $150.  One  ; 
man  alone  now  gives  more  than  the 
whole  congregation  gave  heretofore. 

Second,  and  incidentally,  subscrip- 
tions for  the  local  work  were  increased 
$1,075,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  ! 
between  October  and  February  last  sub- 
scriptions for  support  of  the  parish  were 
just  about  doubled.  The  parish  rejoices 
in  this  record,  but  still  more  for  the 
spirit  and  relationship  expressed  in  the 
figures  given  above,  as  also  in  the  excel-  j 
lent  spiritual  results  of  the  Movement. 
And  as  a  final  word:  Let  no  rector  at- 
tempt to  inaugurate  and  carry  through 
this  Movement  without  sincere  and  con- 
stant prayer. 

j 
i 
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FORWARD  MOVEMENT 
NOTES 

ST.  PETEK'S  CHUKCH,  Denver, 
this  year  gives  its  full  apportion- 
ment for  the  first  time  and  simultaneous- 
ly has  increased  the  salary  of  its  rector 
by  $300.  Is  there  any  connection  be- 
tween the  two  ?  '-[I 

THE  rector  of  a  Chicago  parish  writes 
of  one  of  the  physicians  of  his 
3ongregation,  who  a  year  ago  "did  not 
:)elieve  in  missions."  Now  he  takes 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  leads  the  week- 
y  mission  study  class,  and  is  chairman 
)f  the  missionary  committee. 

i       .  .  f 

(II  ify  mission  study  class  has  proved 
a  great  success,"  says  the  rector 
>f  St.  Mark's,  Shreveport.  "I  lead  it 
nyself  and  hope  to  develop  others  as 
eaders.  We  are  very  anxious  to  be- 
ome  known  as  a  missionary  church." 
)t.  Mark's  also  has  the  weekly  offering 
Ian  and  the  every-member  canvass  for 
lissionary  support.  It  has  given  this 
ear  much  in  excess  of  the  apportion- 
lent. 

i  .  If 

rHE  Hafrisburg  Diocesan  Commit- 
tee on  General  Missions  was  able 
)  report  to  the  recent  convention  that 
lie  offerings  on  account  of  the  appor- 
tonment  showed  an  increase  last  year 
i-  $1,108.58,  a  total  advance  of  about  40 
lar  cent.    The   every-member  canvass 
Ikd  been  made  in  sixteen  places.  Duplex 
velopes  are  now  in  use  in  twenty-five 
rishes    and     seven  Sunday-schools, 
ile  twenty-three   congregations  have 
issionary  committees.    In  forty-three 
mday-schools  there  is  some  attempt  at 
issionary    teaching,    and    in  twelve 
aces    there    are    regular  missionary 
idy  classes. 

VISHOP  DAELiItGTON,  of  Harris- 
)  burg,  commended  the  Forward 
Dvement  plans  warmly  in  his  address 
the  last  diocesan  convention,  and  de- 
red  that  wherever  they  had  been 
opted  and  properly  pushed,  they  had 
3ved  a  great  and  immediate  success. 


The  results  achieved,  even  in  six  months 
in  congregations  where  the  financial 
future  seemed  hopeless,  was  almost 
miraculous. 

THAT  the  giving  of  the  apportion- 
ment does  not  always  mean  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  a 
parish  share  in  it,  is  indicated  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  rector  of  a  well-to-do  par- 
ish in  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  says 
the  congregation  "has  paid  or  exceeded 
its  apportionment  for  nine  years,  but 
only  about  one- third  of  the  members 
give  to  missions  directly.  We  want  a 
greater  number  of  givers." 

f 

IN  Christ  Church,  Coudersport,  Pa., 
the  Forward  Movement  plans  were 
introduced  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Board  of  Missions.  Simultaneous 
canvasses  were  made  by  committees  of 
men  and  women.  Here  are  the  results: 
Under  the  old  plan  the  offerings  fcr 
general  missions  were  $45.33  for  the 
year.    Under  the  new  plan,  $98.55. 

The  offerings  for  diocesan  missions 
were  $75.17,  under  the  old  plan.  Under 
the  new  plan,  $112.62. 

The  most  striking  difference,  how- 
ever, appears  in  the  total  received  by  the 
vestry  to  meet  parish  expenses.  Under 
the  old  plan  the  amount  was  $786.57, 
under  the  new,  $1,305.69. 

IF 

AN  every-member  canvass  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Niagara  Falls,  has 
resulted  in  securing  267  subscribers  out 
of  455  communicants,  with  additional 
subscribers  being  added  steadily.  Near- 
ly all  agreed  to  adopt  the  weekly  offering 
plan.  While  financial  returns  are  not 
complete,  present  figures  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  amount  available  for 
general  missions  will  be  easily  double 
the  amount  given  by  the  parish  last 
year,  when  it  slightly  overpaid  its  appor- 
tionment. The  effect  of  the  canvass 
has  been  excellent,  the  rector  says,  es- 
pecially upon  the  canvassers  themselves. 
He  is  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  per- 
sonal canvass  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  Editor 

(Address  correspondence  to  the  Editor,  at  1  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON  %. 

General  Subject :  **  Twelve  Places  That  Erery  Young  Churchman  Should  Visit" 
Lesson  No.  12.    "The  Land  of  the  Grand  Canyon" 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  page  578 


The  Course 

This  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  which  began  in  the  September 
issue  of  I9II,  and  closes  with  this  num- 
ber. For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
purpose  and  methods  of  teaching  these 
lessons  send  to  the  Church  Missions 
House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  for  pamphlet,  "Missions  in  the 
Sunday-school,"  No.  1. 

Preliminary  Steps 

Read  carefully  the  article  on  Page  578 
of  this  number.  A  valuable  lesson  in 
this  article  is  in  the  fact  that  God  intends 
that  we  should  use  more  than  our  eyes 
if  we  would  see  the  wonders  of  His  crea- 
tion. Children  need  to  be  taught  to  see 
below  appearances.  Their  whole  ability 
to  catch  the  missionary  vision,  and  their 
joy  in  that  vision,  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  their  capacity  to  suspend 
judgment  until  they  know  the  intent 
of  that  which  the  eye  beholds. 

A  woman,  travelling  through  the 
Southwest  last  year,  said  that  the  most 
lonely  day  of  her  whole  journey  was 
spent  in  passing  through  Arizona.  She 
did  not  see  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scarlett, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  sees. 

Each  teacher  should  ask  God  for  a 
deeper  capacity  of  vision,  that  from  each 
experience  he  may  be  led  to  train  his 
pupils  to  see  more  than  that  which  the 
eyes  behold.  He  should  ask  for  patience, 
that  thereby  he  may  transmit  to  his  class 
that  unconscious  and  joyous  faculty  of 
being  seekers  for  all  that  God  has  pre- 
pared for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory. 

To  this  personal  preparation,  add  the 
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same  purpose  as  that  which  was  dev(^ 
oped  in  Lesson  No.  10.  Turn  back 
the  June  Spirit  of  Missions,  page  4! 
and  read  of  the  need  of  showing  t 
scholars  the  difficulties  present  in  esta 
lishing  the  Church  in  a  desert  land. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  all  of  the  lessi 
suggestions  given   under   the  followii 
three  divisions.    Many  times  the  hin 
found  in  one  division  will  be  helpful 
teaching  another  division. 

Aim 

When  you  have  completed  the  asse 
bling  of  your  material,  and  have  m 
tered  the  great  purposes  that  are  wi 
the  lesson,  then  you  will  be  read 
formulate  a  simple  aim,  which  you 
keep  constantly  in  mind  while  you  t 
the  lesson.    The  following  aim  may 
be  the  best  for  your  class.    Test  it 
asking:  Will  it  interest  my  class? 
will  not,  select  some  other  aim. 
aim  of  this  lesson  might  be:  I  will 
to  show  my  class  how  God  prepares  w( 
for  His  children.  j 

Points  of  Contact  j 

Read  again  the  points  of  contact  gi'j 
in  Lesson  10  (June  Spirit  of  Missioj 
page  472).  The  same  methods  outlii 
there  can  be  used  in  this  lesson, 
these  add  the  fact  that  this  is  the  1 
lesson  of  this  series.  Some  time  sho 
be  spent  on  the  map,  tracing  the  en* 
journey. 

The  best  point  of  contact  will  j 
gained  from  a  wise  use  of  the  pictu 
as  directed  in  the  lesson  outlines. 
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I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

A  very  deep  impression  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  use  of  the  pict- 
ures in  the  article.  In  the  brief  period 
the  attention  must  be  centred  on  one 
picture,  and  the  others  shown  very  brief- 
ly. To  illustrate:  Take  the  picture  of 
the  Canyon,  ask  the  questions  under  Sec- 
tion 1  in  the  outline.  With  this  start, 
develop  the  questions,  Has  God  forgotten 
the  land?  How  has  He  remembered  it? 
Should  the  Church  neglect  it?  How  can 
the  Church  serve  it? 

Another  line  of  development  must  be 
taken  if  the  picture  of  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  is  used,  or  if  the  section  from 
The  First  Americans,  with  its  pictures, 
is  made  the  centre  of  the  lesson. 

II 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

The  following  suggestions  aim  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  to  occupy  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  each  session.  The  following 
outline  is  in  four  divisions  following  the 
four  divisions  o-f  the  article.  One  divis- 
ion should  be  taken  each  Sunday,  and  if 
there  are  five  Sundays  in  a  month  a  gen- 
eral review  can  be  given  on  the  fifth. 

Introduce  the  lesson  each  Sunday  by 
some  point  of  contact  or  review  ques- 
tions. At  the  end  of  each  lesson  prom- 
ise the  substance  of  the  next  lesson. 
Each  week  call  for  the  general  title  of 
the  whole  lesson,  so  that  the  class  will 
remember  that  the  month's  study  is  on 
one  subject. 

THE  OUTLINE 

I.  The  Land  that  a  Man  Said  God  Had 
Forgotten 

The  picture  of  the  canyon. 

The  woman's  unhappy  day. 

The  pessimist's  name  for  Arizona. 

Arizona  a  challenge. 

Draw  from  the  class,  by  use  of  the 
pictures,  that  there  are  no  trees,  no 
fields,  no  homes  in  sight.  Has  the  land 
any  value?  Why  did  God  make  it  thus? 
Follow  with  what  some  people  see — the 
woman — the  pessimist;  then  present  the 
challenge. 


2.  How  God  Has  Blessed  the  Land 

Picture  of  Roosevelt  Dam. 

The  blessings  that  come  from  it. 

The  relics  in  Arizona. 

The  mineral  wealth. 

The  gift  of  health. 

Show  the  class  the  picture,  and  make 
it  the  starting  point  for  developing  the 
recognition  of  Arizona's  wealth.  Ask  for 
the  Arizonian's  reasons  for  being  proud 
of  his  country. 

3.  The  Men  Who  Have  Helped  to  Re- 

mind Arizona  of  God 

The  first  bishop. 

Endicott  Peabody  and  the  first  church. 
The  "sledge-hammer  bishop." 
The  present  bishop  and  the  number  of 
the  present  mission  stations. 

4.  What  the  Church  Is  Doing 

The  kind  of  men  needed. 

In  a  mining  town. 

The  Church  in  Phoenix. 

The  healing  of  the  sick. 

Among  the  Indians. 

In  teaching  this  section,  use  the  mate- 
rial found  on  pages  22  and  23  of  The 
First  Americans  (Church  Missions 
House,  15  cents). 

Do  not  fail  to  conclude  the  course  by 
a  brief  review  and  by  such  questions  as 
will  serve  to  reveal  the  impressions  that 
the  scholars  have  retained. 

HI 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

For  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  in  teaching  this  lesson  see  Sunday- 
school  Pamphlet  No.  1,  referred  to 
above.  Connect  the  suggestions  therein 
given  with  the  four  divisions  of 
The  Outline  above. 

Pictures  and  Note-books 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  above 
lessons  the  pictures  should  be  cut  from 
the  lesson  article  and  mounted  in  the 
class  scrap-books.  The  scholars  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  in  other  material, 
such  as  clippings  and  pictures.  These, 
if  the  class  and  the  teacher  approve, 
should  also  be  mounted  in  the  class 
scrap-book. 


HOW  STEAMERS  ARE  COALED  AT 
NAGASAKI 


IN  The  East  of  To-day  and  To-mor- 
row, the  late  Bishop  Potter,  of 
New  York,  described  the  scene 
pictured  in  the  frontispiece.  "If 
I  was  asked  to  say  of  all  that  I  saw  in 
Japan,  what  that  is  that  lives  most 
vividly  in  my  memory,  I  should  prob- 
ably shock  my  artistic  reader  by 
saying  that  it  was  the  loading  of  a 
steamship  at  Nagasaki,  with  coal.  The 
huge  vessel,  the  Empress  of  Japan  was 
one  morning,  soon  after  its  arrival 
of  Nagasaki,  suddenly  festooned — I 
can  use  no  other  word — from  stem 
to  stern  on  each  side  with  a  series  of 
hanging  platforms,  the  broadest  nearest 
the  base  and  diminishing  as  they  rose, 
strung  together  by  ropes,  and  ascending 
from  the  sampans,  or  huge  boats,  in 
which  the  coal  had  been  brought  along- 
side the  steamer,  until  the  highest  and 
narrowest  platform  was  just  below  the 
particular  port-hole  through  which  it 
was  received  into  the  ship.  There  were^ 
in  each  case,  all  along  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  some  four  or  five  of  these  plat- 
forms, one  above  another,  on  each  of 
which  stood  a  young  girl.  On  board  the 
sampans  men  were  busy  filling  a  long 
line  of  baskets  holding,  I  should  think, 
each  about  two  buckets  of  coal,  and 
these  were  passed  up  from  the  sampans 
in  a  continuous  and  unbroken  line  until 
they  reached  their  destination,  each 
young  girl,  as  she  stood  on  her  particu- 
lar platform,  passing,  or  rather  almost 
throwing,  these  huge  basketfuls  of  coal 
to  the  girl  above  her,  and  she  again  to 
her  mate  above  her,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The  rapidity,  skill,  and,  above  all, 
the  rhythmic  precision  with  which,  for 
hours,  this  really  tremendous  task  was 
performed  was  an  achievement  which 
might  well  fill  an  American  athlete  v/ith 
envy  and  dismay. 

"As  I  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  deck 
above  them,  watching  this  unique  scene, 
I  took  out  my  watch  to  time  these  girls, 
and  again  and  again  I  counted  sixty- 


nine    baskets — they    never    fell  below 
sixty — passed  on  board  in  this  way  in  a  j 
single  minute.    Think  of  it  for  a  mo-  | 
ment!    The  task — I  ought  rather  to  call  i 
it  an  art,  so  neatly,  simply  and  grace-  I 
fully  was  it  done — was  this:  the  young 
girl  stooped  to  her  companion  below  her, 
seized  from  her  uplifted  hands  a  huge 
basket  of  coal,  and  then,  shooting  her 
lithe  arms  upward,  tossed  it  laughingly 
to  the  girl  above  her  in  the  ever-ascend- 
ing chain.    And  all  the  while  there  was 
heard,  as  one  passed  along  from  one  to 
another  of  these  chains  of  living  ele- 
vators, a  clear,  rhythmical  sound,  which 
I  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  produced 
by  some  bystander  striking  the  metal  ' 
string  of  something  like  a  mandolin,  but 
which  I  discovered,  after  a  little,  was  a  j 
series  of  notes  produced  by  the  lips  of  I 
these  young  coal-heavers   themselves —  j 
distinct,  precise,  melodious  and  stimu-  i 
lating.   And  at  this  task  these  girls  con- 
tinued,   uninterruptedly    and  blithely, 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  putting  on  j 
board  in  that  time,  I  was  told,  more  than 
1,000  tons  of  coal.    I  am  quite  free  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
another  body  of  work-folk  in  the  world 
who  could  have  performed  the  same  task  | 
in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  | 
ease."  \ 


AFTER    our    September    issue    the  I 
missionary  lessons  embraced  in  the  \ 
Sunday-school     Department     will     be  j 
transferred  to  the  monthly  Missionary  j 
Magazine    Number    of    The     Young  \ 
Churchman  which  will  appear  under  the 
direction  of  the  editors  of  The  Spirit  of  j 
Missions.    The  Rev.  William  E.  Gard- 
ner, the  new  General  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Religious  Education,  will  con- 
tinue   in    charge   of    the   department.  | 
Euller  details  will  appear  in  our  Sep- 
tember issue.   A  special  lesson  on  Alaska 
will  be  provided  for  next  month. 
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AN  INQUIRER'S  QUESTIONS 


ONE  of  the  most  stimulating  ex- 
periences the  secretaries  of 
the  Church  Missions  House 
are  privileged  to  know  comes 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  people,  often 
in  unsuspected  quarters,  are  thinking 
about  the  Church's  Mission  along  the 
highest  lines,  and  are  asking  themselves 
why  they  should  not  personally  answer 
the  call  for  service.  Some  are  not  al- 
together sure  whether  or  not  they  are 
qualified  for  such  service,  and  therefore 
hesitate  to  make  any  definite  offer.  It 
is  possible  that  a  number  of  the  readers 
l^f  The  Spirit  of  Missions  may  find  be- 
low information,  prepared  for  a  recent 
inquirer,  which  will  answer  their  own 
questions. 

1.  Do  all  women  missionaries  take 
training  before  entering  worJc? 
Not  all  women  missionaries  take 
training  before  entering  work.  Much 
lepends  upon  the  field  to  which  the  mis- 
sionary is  going  and  her  previous  ex- 
Derience.  If  she  were  going  to  work  in 
me  of  the  Church's  Indian  schools, 
among  the  mountaineers  of  the  South, 
(n  Alaska  or  among  the  Negroes,  a 
!0urse  of  training  would  not  necessarily 
,)e  required.  If  she  were  going  to  work 
jn  China  or  Japan,  the  Philippines  or 
jiome  other  distant  mission,  it  is  almost 
I  'ertain  that  such  training  would  be  re- 
liuired.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
joersonal  equation. 

j         Would  the  Board  want  a  woman 
of  forty,  who  has  teen  a  suc- 
cessful public  school  and  Sun- 
day-school teacher'? 
Unfortunately,  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable to  send  a  woman  of  forty,  even 
hough   qualified   as   indicated   in  the 
!luestion,  to  any  mission  abroad.  The 
difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language  and 
.ealth  considerations  practically  forbid. 
|5uch  a  person,  however,  might  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  Alaska  or  in  the 
\^est  or  South. 
S.   In  case  she  was  accepted  and  ex- 
pressed no  preference,  where 
would  she  probably  be  sent? 
The  answer  to  this   question  could 
nly  be  given  after  the  Board  had  be- 


fore it  the  full  statement  of  the  volun- 
teer's    personal     characteristics  and 
qualifications.    Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Board  itself  does 
not  send  workers  to  any  field.    It  ap- 
points them  to  the  field  upon  the  re- 
quest  of  one  of  the  bishops.  Much 
would  depend  upon  what  vacancies  ex- 
isted or  what  money  was  available  for 
extending  work  at  the  time  of  the  offer. 
J/..    If    she    is    absolutely  without 
means  and  has  no  income  to 
fall  bach  on  or  no  home  in 
case  her  health  gave  way  or 
when  she  got  too  old,  would 
you  advise  such  a  person  to  go 
in   for    missionary    work,  or 
simply   try   to    do    the  good 
she  can  in   her   teaching  at 
home? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
with  a  categorical  yes  or  no.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to 
provide  modestly  for  the  needs  of 
faithful  servants  of  the  Church,  who, 
after  their  ability  to  work  has  come  to 
an  end,  are  without  resources.  This  has 
been  done  for  members  of  the  domestic 
as  well  as  of  the  foreign  staff. 

5.  If  you  would  advise  her  to  enter 
such  work,  would  the  Board 
provide  her  living,  clothing 
and  travelling  expenses? 
The  missionary's  salary  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  providing  a  reasonable 
living.  Salaries  vary  in  different  fields. 
In  the  work  abroad  at  the  present  time, 
the  Church,  through  the  Board,  pro- 
vides the  entire  salary  of  the  mission- 
ary. In  the  home  field,  a  part  of  the 
salary  is  usually  provided  by  the 
local  community  and  a  part  through  the 
Board.  When  missionaries  are  sent  to 
the  distant  missions,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  stations  in  Alaska  or  in  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  in  all  the  foreign 
missions,  the  travel  expenses  are  pro- 
vided either  by  the  bishop  or  by  the 
Board.  When  missionaries  return  on 
furlough  from  distant  missions  where 
furlough  arrangements  are  in  force, 
their  travel  expenses  are  provided  by 
the  Board. 
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Announcements — Missionary  Speakers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 
Alaska 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare,  returning  after 
furlough,  sailed  from  Seattle  by  the 
steamer  "Victoria"  on  June  22d. 

Miss  Norah  Berrell  Harnett,  of  Bur- 
nett, Cal?,  was  appointed  on  July  llth 
missionary  at  Ketchikan,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Louisa  Smart. 

Hankow 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Pennock  from  the  Hankow  mission  has 
been  accepted,  to  date  from  August  1st. 

The  Rev.  Walworth  Tyng,  returning 
to  Hankow  after  special  leave  of  ab- 
sence, with  his  wife  left  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  on  July  llth  and  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  steamer  "Korea"  on 
the  26th. 

Miss  Lucy  Fish  Baker  and  Mr.  Ever- 
ard  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  were  married  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  July  9th. 

Honolulu 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Restarick, 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Susan  Ann 
Davis,  formerly  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  was 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Advice  on 
July  2d. 

Shanghai 

On  May  19th  Bishop  Graves  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  the  Rev.  Koeh  Dzung- 
mur  and  preached  the  ordination  ser- 
mon. The  candidate  was  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosher,  and  the  other 
clergy  present  were  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Nichols,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Chang  and  the 
Rev.  T.  M.  Tong.  Bishop  Price,  of 
Fuhkien,  joined  in  the  service. 

On  May  29th  the  Rev.  Edward  R. 
Dyer  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
St.  John's  Pro-Cathedral,  Shanghai,  the 
sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
McRae. 

The  Rev.  Y.  Y.  Tsu,  returning  to 
Shanghai  after  study  in  the  United 
States,  sailed  from  New  York  by  the 
steamer  "Mauretania"  on  July  2d. 


MISSIONARY  I 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  foi 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  b< 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

L  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  1  Joj 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  55( 
West  137th  Street,  New  York. 

III.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D. 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  cornel 
15th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  412  Courtlancj 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacorj 
Street,  Chicago,  III. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburr 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  1942  Ej 
Dorado  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

China 

Hankow: 

Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
Wuhu: 

Rev.  F.  E.  Lund,  of  Wuhu.  j 

I 

Japan 

Kyoto: 

Rev,  J.  J.  Chapman,  of  Nara.  ' 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent,  an 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary,  th 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroe; 
416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul': 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  I 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigl 
N.  C. 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary 

To  the  Board  of  Missions 


ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  YAMAGATA 


OUR  SOLITARY  AT  YAMAGATA 

We  seem  always  to  have  a  solitary  at  Yamagata.  At  first  it  was  Mr. 
Smart,  then  Deaconess  Klemm,  now  it  is  Miss  Mead.  Mr.  Smart  was 
transferred  to  Ashikaga,  Deaconess  Klemm  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  ill  health,  now  Miss  Mead  has  come  to  be  our  sole  representa- 
tive at  this  station. 

We  associate  her  with  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York, 
with  the  Gaylord  Hart  Mitchell  Kindergarten  at  Akita,  with  evangelistic 
work  at  Wakamatsu.  For  an  account  of  some  of  the  conditions  at  Yama- 
gata we  are  indebted  to  her  predecessor,  the  deaconess. 


Difficulties  Miss  Klemm 
Found  in  Yamagata 

^ INHERE  is  one  thing  which  has 
I       made    the   work    among  the 
j[       young   schoolgirls   quite  diffi- 
cult.  There  is  a  law,  in  Yama- 
gja  at  least,  that  a  schoolgirl  is  not 
pmitted    to    attend    any  Christian 
Cjirch  meeting  without  having  one  or 
b|i  parents  with  her.    That  means,  of 
C'jrse,  that  even  if  a  young  girl  would 
li  to  go  to  Sunday-school  or  to  church 
•Ij  cannot,  unless  her  parents  go.  Even 
ti  56  who   are  regular  members  and 
^  S8  parents  are  quite  willing  that 

1 


they  should  go  to  the  Church  services 
and  to  Sunday-school,  are  not  permitted 
to  go,  unless  a  parent  is  with  them. 
The  parents  are  not  always  able,  be- 
cause of  little  children  that  keep  the 
mothers  at  home,  or  because  the  father 
is  busy,  and  there  must  always  be  in  a 
Japanese  house  one  person  present, 
since,  on  account  of  fire,  no  house  is 
permitted  to  be  left,  even  for  an  hour, 
without  an  occupant.  Sometimes  the 
size  of  the  family  does  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  young  girl  to  go  to  any 
meetings  at  all,  no  matter  how  inter- 
ested and  earnest  she  may  be.  And,  of 
course,  the  girls  in  the  dormitories  can- 
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not  go  unless  the  teachers  go  with  them, 
and  the  teachers  lose  their  position  if 
they  are  interested  in  Christianity;  so 
that  for  many  years  the  work  among 
the  young  girls  will  be  very  difficult  to 
manage  and  can  be  done  only  through 
private  classes  to  which  the  girls  will 
come  to  study  English. 

What  Miss  Mead  Says  of  Her 
New  Surroundings 

After  Miss  Klemm's  illness  and  re- 
turn to  America  and  the  transference 
of  her  young  Bible-woman  to  a  place 
where  she  would  be  under  the  care  of  a 
woman  missionary,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Katada,  the  wife  of  the 
Japanese  clergyman  in  charge,  there 
was  no  one  to  work  among  the  women, 
so  on  the  8th  of  March  I  came 
here  from  Wakamatsu  to  undertake  this 
work. 

There  is  a  dear  little  church  built  by 
Mr.  Smart,  who  raised  the  money  for  it, 
as  he  did  for  that  in  Fukushima  also. 
There  are  few  Christians  here  as  yet, 
but  after  worshipping  for  three  years  in 
an  ordinary  Japanese  building,  it  is  a 
joy  to  be  able  to  attend  a  real  church. 
I  hardly  realized  before  what  a  differ- 
ence it  makes. 


I  have  with  me  one  of  the  Waka 
matsu  kindergarten  teachers,  a  girl  wbl 
worked  with  me  in  Akita,  and  on  m;| 
return  to  America  entered  a  school  fo 
kindergarten  teachers  in  Tokyo,  when: 
she  was  able  to  pursue  her  studies,  grad; 
uating  with  honors,  through  the  kin(' 
interest  of  a  Connecticut  ChurchwomanI 
We  opened  our  kindergarten  here  oi 
the  7th  of  May.  Yesterday,  on  th\ 
13th,  there  was  an  attendance  of  fifteen 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  and  to-day,  twenty! 
One  or  two  new  pupils  enlist  every  day 
so  that  we  shall  probably  soon  reach  oui 
limit  of  thirty. 

The  house  we  have  rented  is  not  verj 
large,  but  we  have  a  fine  playground 
which  is  most  essential  at  this  season  O: 
the  year.  The  number  of  kindergarten^! 
in  the  Tokyo  district  has  increased,  sc 
that  the  bishop  is  able  to  promise  m 
only  seventeen  yen  a  month  ($8.50)  foi 
our  support.  This  is  not  nearly  enough 
but  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  teacher  if 
a  certificated  one,  and  many  of  these  get 
thirty  yen,  but  she  has  come  to  me  foi 
twelve,  just  what  she  was  getting  as  ar! 
assistant  teacher  in  Wakamatsu,  and  1 
feel  that  I  ought  to  increase  it.  Then 
there  is  house  rent,  with  the  janitor's' 
wages  and  other  things  always  neces- 
sary from  day  to  day.    We  get  forty 
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sen  a  month  from  each  child,  and  a 
Babies'  Branch  in  New  York  has  just 
sent  me  $9.40,  for  which  I  send  my 
hearty  thanks,  for  it  will  be  a  great 
help. 

Beside    the    kindergarten    I  have 


classes  among  the  boys  of  the  normal 
school,  and  the  girls  of  the  high  school, 
to  which  some  of  the  teachers  come  also. 
The  Sundaj^-school  has  been  reopened, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  Mrs.  Katada  is 
almost  well. 


TWO  YEARS  OF  WAITING 

Miss  Mead  is  not  our  only  solitary  in  Japan.  In  Aomori,  our  most 
northern  station,  is  Miss  Bristowe,  who  went  there  first  in  1908.  In  May, 
1910,  a  fire  destroyed  the  combined  church  and  parish  house.  It  left 
Miss  Bristowe's  house  standing,  and  there  she  lives  on  the  upper  floor 
while  the  kindergarten  goes  on  below.  In  that  work  she  has  her  place 
at  the  organ,  and  every  day  there  are  prayers  and  hymns  and  a  talk 
about  our  great  Truths,  so  that  Christianity  is  in  the  foreground. 


What  Miss  Bristowe  Feels  to 
Be  a  Great  Need 

THERE  are  now  three  kindergar- 
tens, and  as  a  result  we  have 
many  inquiries  and  also,  as  is 
I  to  be  expected,  some  opposi- 

tion. The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
the  Master,  and  the  devil  will  be  always 
sowing  tares  among  the  wheat;  but  the 
harvest  will  come  in  spite  of  all.  The 
important  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
difficult  part,  is  to  keep  the  children  on 
after  they  have  begun  to  go  to  the  town 
schools.  If  we  lose  them  then,  I  would 
not  say  that  their  kindergarten  work  has 
been  useless,  but  of  how  much  value 
what  can  we  say  or  see?  There  is  very 
\  little  home  influence  to  lead  and  protect 
!  them,  so  it  makes  it  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  the  parents  should  become 
Christians,  or  at  least  should  under- 
stand that  nothing  but  Christianity  can 
help  anyone  in  time  of  temptation. 
Only  four  came  to  our  last  woman's 
meeting,  but  these  came  expecting  to 
hear  of  Christianity  and  listened  with 
interest. 

We  are  longing  for  our  church.  We 
cannot  worship  without  one.  We  can- 
not teach  reverence  without  things  a 
little  in  order.  How  do  you  think  we 
can  make  people  understand  our  needs 
and  help  us?  We  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get,  and  more  especially  something 
for  our  spiritual  life.  Could  you  at 
home  live  year  in  and  year  out  without 


a  church?  Don't  you  love  some  church 
where  you  can  go  and  worship  quietly 
and  be  alone  with  God,  or  with  others 
in  prayer?  Then  you  will  understand 
the  great  loss  it  is  to  our  spiritual  life 
to  have  no  such  place.  Very  often  fire 
is  the  result  of  some  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  loser,  but  ours  was  not  so. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  providence 
of  God  that  my  house  did  not  go,  too. 
To  this  day  I  marvel  when  I  think  how 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  yet 
not  burned.  The  bishop  asks  for 
$7,000.  If  we  had  only  $1,000  or  $2,000 
we  could  get  along.  We  are  working  here 
to  get  money.  The  congregation  is  col- 
lecting among  themselves.  Their  efforts 
do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  but  then 
we  have  not  many  rich.  We  are  like  the 
primitive  Church  for  that.  But  the 
prayers  and  sympathy  and  help  of  the 
home  Church  are  an  absolute  necessity 
for  us,  the  tender,  weak  top-twigs.  And 
how  strong  the  help  at  home  must  be 
to  send  the  sap  so  far! 


WHO  WILL  GO? 

MISS  HEJSTDRIE  has  been  giving  a 
year's  work  in  Manila.  She  met 
Mrs.  Bartter  in  London,  on  her  return. 
Mrs.  Bartter  writes:  "Miss  Hendrie 
feels  that  Deaconess  Routledge  and  Miss 
Bartter  are  very  much  overworked,  that 
the  situation  calls  urgently  for  more 
workers." 


The  church  and  rectory  of  the  sixty-year-old  parish,  wth  the  one-year-old  "branch  of  the 

Woman's  Auxiliary 

A  LETTER  FROM  AN  AUXILIARY  MEMBER 
TO  AN  ALASKA  MISSIONARY 

The  following  Tetter  explains  Itself.  In  a  sixty-year-old-parish,  a 
parishioner  of  forty  years  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  in  the  far  distant  mission  field,  there  are  persons  like  herself, 
living  their  lives  by  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  as  hers  is  lived  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  with  a  story  to  tell  of  the  Church's  life  beginning  there  anew 
as  it  began  in  her  community  sixty  years  ago. 

A  year-old  branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  its  study  of 
one  mission  field  seem  to  have  awakened  her  to  this  consciousness.  In 
the  three  thousand  parishes  and  missions  still  lacking  them,  why  not  es- 
tablish branches  of  the  Auxiliary  in  this  new  missionary  year  beginning 
with  September,  set  them  all  upon  the  study  of  Japan,  and  mark  the 
result! 


DEAE-  sister  in  the  Church,  this 
is  a  letter  of  introduction.  I 
am  not  only  introducing  my- 
self, but  rather  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  parish  branch  of  the  "Wom- 
an's Auxiliary.  This  letter  will  be  a 
gossiping  affair,  for  I  am  going  to  tell 
all  I  know,  and  in  return  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  know !  Ours  is  an  old 
town  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  It  was 
laid  out  in  March,  1834.  Fifteen  years 
later  the  first  resident  priest  held  service 
in  private  houses.  In  April,  1850,  Bish- 
op Chase  made  a  visitation  and  con- 
firmed five  persons.  The  first  church 
building  was  erected  in  1854,  and  was 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Eev.  Dr.  White- 
house.  We  belong  to  the  Diocese  of 
Quincy,  and  our  present  church  build- 
ing was  consecrated  in  June,  1884,  by 


the  late  Bishop  Burgess.  We  have  a  | 
number  of  beautiful  memorials,  several] 
given  by  relatives  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  late  Colonel  Johns  ' 
Hay;  the  altar  in  memory  of  his  sister,i 
one  window  to  his  brother,  the  late  Cap-j 
tain  Leonard  Hay,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.l 
Our  organ  is  a  grand  instrument,  andl 
we  have  a  lovely  Caen-stone  font  given! 
by  our  editor  in  memory  of  his  littlei 
daughter,  and  many  other  memorials,! 
given  by  loving  friends  of  the  dead.j 
Our  rectory  was  built  in  1897,  and  our 
parish  has  been  under  the  care  of  six 
bishops,  sixteen  resident  priests  and  one 
missionary.  During  the  summer  of 
1911  our  branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary was  organized.  We  have  a  mem- 
bership of  ten  communicants.  After 
our  organization  we  formed  a  study| 
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class,  and  as  one  of  our  members  had 
once  met  Bishop  Eowe,  our  interest  cen- 
tred in  Alaska.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
knew  the  United  States  owned  Alaska, 
what  Secretary  of  State  hou-g-ht  it,  when 
and  for  what  purpose.  I  had  read  of 
seal  fisheries,  canning  factories  and 
Klondike  gold  fields,  but  that  was  about 
the  extent  of  my  knowledge  of  the  place. 
But  for  some  time  past  we  have  been 
studying  its  missions,  a  subject  that 
seems  to  grow  ever  wider  and  our  interest 
deeper.  We  meet  every  two  weeks,  and 
at  one  session  our  president  suggested 
that  each  member  write  a  letter  to  some 


missionary,  and  she  assigned  your  name 
to  me.  We  thought  it  would  l)e  interest- 
ing to  get  some  information  direct. 
Anything  about  the  locality,  climate, 
Church  work,  schools,  sports;  any  papers 
or  letters  would  be  gladly  welcomed.  I 
am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our  church 
and  rectory,  so  you  can  see  of  what  we 
are  proud.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  parish  for  forty  years,  and  the 
old  town,  beautiful  church  and  grand 
Mississippi  are  very  dear  to  me  still, 
iand  I  would  be  glad  to  know  some- 
thing of  your  surroundings  on  the 
Yukon. 


THE  EXTENSIOh 
VICKSBURG, 

THE  diocesan  ofiicers  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  our  church 
in    February.     Our  diocesan 
president  made  at  that  time  an 
urgent  talk  to  us  about  the  campaign. 
We  decided  to  take  it  up  at  once.  At 
our  regular  meeting,  the  day  after  her 
!  visit  and  talk,  a  committee  was  ap- 

i  pointed  by  the  rector  to  district  the  par- 
\  ish,  giving  so  many  women  to  each 
\  member  of  the  Auxiliary.  I  think  there 
I  were  230  women   in   the  parish,  and 

thirty-seven  members  of  the  Woman's 
!  Auxiliary.    In  the  meantime  we  had  re- 

ii  ceived  the  campaign  literature.  We  ar- 
I  ranged  each  member's  lists  of  names, 
iwith  addresses,  with  a  leaflet  to  each 
name.    The  members  were  notified  that 

:  the  campaign  would  be  our  Lenten 
work,  and  that  it  would  open  on  the  first 
Friday  in  Lent.  At  the  regular  Litany 
service  the  rector  made  a  short  talk,  ex- 
plaining the  campaign  and  its  object  and 
giving  some  missionary  facts  to  encour- 
age us  in  our  work.  We  had  a  mission- 
ary hymn  and  collect.  The  members 
were  asked  to  remain  after  service  and 
receive  their  lists,  which  they  did.  There 
was  some  interchanging  of  lists,  which 
made  no  material  differences.  A  num- 
ber of  ladies  exclaimed,  on  reading  over 
(he  names,  "Why,  I  don't  know  her!" 
l^^xactly!    And  that  is  one  good  reason 


CAMPAIGN  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 

for  a  campaign.  It  is  so  good  for  the 
parish  for  the  women  to  know  each 
other.  I  should  say  that  is  one  result  of 
our  campaigning.  We  all  know  each 
other  better.  Another  is  that  some  of 
our  members  who  have  never  been  act- 
ive took  such  an  interest  in  this  work, 
and  were  forced  to  learn  more  about 
what  the  Auxiliary  is,  in  order  to  an- 
swer questions.  The  result  in  figures 
was  an  increase  of  forty-five  members, 
some  of  these,  however,  being  United 
Offering  members,  some  gift  members. 
We  hope  to  have  this  fall  a  follow-up 
committee,  going  over  the  ground  again. 

We  all  also  enjoyed  "The  Conquest," 
and  though  we  did  not  actually  study  it, 
we  had  readings  and  discussions.  We 
have  to  do  things  gradually — hope  this 
fall  to  study.  The  stereopticon  lecture 
was  a  real  success,  and  impressed  some 
who  would  not  read  the  book.  If  wo 
study  Japan  this  year,  we  can  get  sev- 
eral sets  of  slides  to  use,  not  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  subject  as  outlined  in  the 
course,  but  pictures  of  the  country  and 
people. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  any  help  in  ar- 
ranging our  work  and  study.  I  have  in 
mind  a  mission  class  for  women,  in  the 
Sunday-school.  We  have  a  successful 
Bible-class  for  men,  and  so  many  of  our 
members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  are 
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working  women  and  cannot  come  to 
week-day  meetings. 

We  have  rotation  of  officers.  Last 
year  I  was  president,  but  this  year  am 
secretary,  and  we  have  a  very  capable, 


lovable  president.  The  members  a 
divided  into  districts,  with  distri< 
secretaries;  this  is  a  help  and  giv( 
more  members  responsibility  in  tl 
work.  1 


A  CHEERING  REPORT  FROM  THE  NORTt 
TEXAS  BRANCH 

By  Helen  L.  Wehh,  President 


THE  annual  meeting  was  most  in- 
teresting, and  the  women 
came,  some  of  them,  great  dis- 
tances to  attend. 
The  duplex  envelope  system  is  used 
already  in  many  of  our  missions.  It  was 
discussed  at  our  meeting,  and  the  bish- 
op urged  in  his  address  that  it  be 
adopted  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  gifts  of  the  branches  toward  the 
appropriations  of  the  Board  are  in  every 
case  credited  to  the  parish  from  which 
they  come. 

W©  are  doing  and  shall  do  more  than 
ever  before  toward  the  United  Offering, 
and  the  interest  is  good,  both  in  spiritual 
and  material  ways. 

We  did  not  appoint  an  Educational 
Secretary,  as  the  bishop  wishes  me  to 
keep  that  as  a  part  of  my  work.  Every 
one  of  our  fourteen  branches  has  been 


conducted  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
several  cases  every  week  during  Len 
as  a  mission  study  class.    We  expect  1 
adopt  the  study  of  Japan  everywhere  i 
the  fall. 

The  devotional  life  of  the  Auxiliar 
was  very  deeply  emphasized,  the  Praye 
Leaflets  were  freely  distributed  and  th' 
Corporate  Communion  was  celebrate^ 
with  special  prayer  for  the  Auxiliar, 
and  its  United  Offering. 

As  the  Board  has  appointed  m; 
"woman  worker  in  North  Texas," 
shall  devote  all  my  time  to  such  work  a 
the  bishop  and  his  two  archdeacons  shal 
plan  for.  After  my  appointmen 
goes  into  effect  in  September,  I  hope  t 
visit  the  missions  and  organize  the  Aux 
iliary  everywhere  possible.  We  hav 
fourteen  good  branches  at  present,  a 
against  three  a  year  ago.  It  is  splendi* 
work,  and  our  women  are  ready  for  it. 


WHAT  A  COUNTRY  WOMAN  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  KEARNEY  FINDS 
TO  DO  FOR  THE  CHURCH 


OUT  on  the  plains  in  Kearney 
district  there  lives  a  faithful 
Churchwoman,  one  of  the  old- 
est residents  of  that  part  of 
Nebraska.  She  conducts  a  school-house 
mission  Sunday-school,  travelling  back 
and  forth  every  week  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  to  teach  the  children. 
There  is  no  religious  service  in  the 
neighborhood  except  what  she  gives. 
Bishop  Beecher  says  when  he  last 
visited  in  that  neighborhood,  this  volun- 
teer helper  and  her  family   came  in 


nineteen  miles,  and  brought  a  neighbor 
ing  family,  parents  and  six  children,  t( 
the  Holy  Communion. 

children's  day  in  the  country  missioi 
"We  have  been  so  very  busy  practising 
the  children  twice  a  week  for  ^Children'; 
Day.'  We  had  to  go  over  four  milei 
each  day,  after  our  chores  were  done 
and  the  big  boys  could  not  come  unti 
nine  o'clock.  Everything  went  of 
splendidly.  We  had  'Golden  Harps'  foi 
the  processional  hymn,  and  the  childreE 


The  Womaj 

took  to  that  so  quickly.    We  made  a 
j  rainbow   of   wire   covered   with  crepe 
I  paper.    The  girls  carried  the  different 
colors,  and  the  boys  were  in  a  piece  rep- 
resenting   the    heathen   nations.  We 
made  them  sashes  with  the  names  of 
the  different  countries  upon  them,  and 
they  carried  the  national  flags,  and  a 
girl  with  a  basket  of  flowers  gave  them 
each  one,  as  she  told  them  of  Christ. 
We  all  brought  our  dinner,  and  the 
ladies  of  our  school  served  coffee  under 
!  the  trees.    In  the  afternoon  the  county 
i  treasurer  preached.   We  have  had  no  one 
jelse  to  preach  for  us  now  for  a  year. 
Two  adjoining   Sunday-schools,  which 
have  started  since  ours,  were  with  us 
this  day.     Our   Sunday-school  people 
I  think  that  they  would  like  New  Testa- 
ment lessons.    They  already  use  our 
Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal." 
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pupils,  blackboards,  an  organ  and  a 
globe.   We  are  ready  for  teachers. 


From  New  York : 

WE  are  glad  to  know  that  the  secre- 
tary of  this  branch,  which  should 
be  an  example  to  all  in  the  Auxiliary, 
can  see  that  the  signs  of  the  times  show  a 
deepening  of  the  religious  and  there- 
fore the  missionary  life  of  the  branch, 
that  she  sees  ir  it  a  higher  ideal  of  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities,  looking 
more  and  more  toward  larger  things, 
until,  as  one  of  the  jubilee  speakers  put 
it,  "We  can  accustom  ourselves  to  such 
words  as  these,  'every,'  Vhole'  and  'all,' 
every  Churchwoman  in  the  diocese  do- 
ing all  she  can  for  the  whole  world, 
until  every  child  of  God  has  come  to  see 
the  vision  of  the  ascended  Christ  in  the 
fulness  of  His  glory." 


THE  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL- 
ROOM  AT  BROMLEY, 
WEST  AFRICA 

fn^HE  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
[I  J[  marked  by  the  cross  over  the  tiny 
i  porch.  That  doorway  is  the  public  en- 
j trance;  the  girls  form  a  line  and  march 
I  in  from  the  lower  floor.  There  is  also 
an  entrance  by  a  stairway  leading  down 
"from  the  schoolroom.  About  250  per- 
|sons  can  be  seated  in  the  room. 
IThe  brass  altar  cross  is  a  memorial  gift; 
the  vases  were  given  by  seven  pupils  of 
[the  school;  the  alms-basins  were  gifts 
jof  friends;  the  baptismal  font  is  a  me- 
jtnorial  gift;  the  bishop's  chair  was  also 
a  gift;  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
Branch  contributed  for  the  organ;  the 
1  seats  are  benches  with  backs,  and  there 
'are  a  few  chairs.  A  tiny  robing-room  is 
partitioned  off  one  corner.  A  door  looks 
)ut  from  the  west,  by  which  stands  the 
)aptismal  font. 

The  schoolroom  is  the  size  of  the 
ihapel.  including  that  space  cut  off 
or  the  robing-room.  It  is  a  splendid 
oom,  with  twelve  windows,  and  both 
i  loors  open  on  verandas.  Through  the 
dndness  of  friends,  it  is  completely  fur- 
lished    witK  desks  for  teachers  and 


Prom  one  of  the  Indian  clergy  of  South  Dakota  : 

YOU  kind  friends  of  the  East  have 
always  sent  us  Christmas  boxes 
every  year.  You  don't  know  how  happy 
you  make  the  children's  hearts  and  also 
the  older  ones.  May  God  give  you 
blessing  for  your  good  works.  You  have 
taught  us  a  good  example  with  your 
gifts,  and  hope  some  day  we  will  be  able 
to  do  the  same,  and  send  boxes  to  other 
places.  There  aren't  very  many  here 
that  know  yet. 

How   can   an   Auxiliary   officer  visit  parochial 
branches  in  these  conditions? 

FROM  Reno  to  Tonopah  the  distance 
is  so  great  and  the  railroad  fare 
so  very  expensive,  that  to  get  to  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  state  the  trip 
would  cost  $125,  while  one  can  go  to 
New  York  and  return  for  $108. 

A  long-time  parochial  officer  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  writes : 

^^T  WOULD  be  glad  to  know  how  we 
X  can  bring  about  closer  connection 
between  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  the 
Juniors.  Of  course  we  are  responsible 
for  this;  the  older  society  should  take 
the  first  step  toward  it,  but  none  of  us 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  it."  What 
should  those  first  steps  he? 


THE  JUNIOR  PAGE 
JUNIOR  LEADERS  AND  SCHOOL  GIRLS 

A  SUGGESTION  FROM  WEST  TEXAS 


ONE  of  the  large  State  normal 
schools  is  here  in  San  Mar- 
cos, to  which  pupils  come 
from  a  large  portion  of  the 
state.  My  husband  and  I  have  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Church 
students  who  attend  each  year,  and 
when  I  found  I  was  to  have  the  Junior 
work  for  a  time,  I  called  the  Churcli 
girls  together  to  ask  about  Auxiliary 
conditions  in  their  home  neighborhoods. 

Several  girls  belonged  in  the  next 
diocese,  so  of  them  I  merely  asked  a  few 
questions  for  help  in  our  own  work. 
Among  the  girls  of  this  diocese  I  found 
one  who  said  her  Sunday-school  class 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  mission- 
ary society,  but  had  no  connection  with 
the  Juniors,  knew  nothing  about  them 
in  fact,  but  thought  all  her  classmates 
would  be  delighted  to  belong  to  a  great 
army  like  the  Auxiliary.  Two  other 
girls  lived  near  one  another,  but  knew 
no  others  to  join  them  in  forming  a 
branch,  but  would  be  glad  to  buy  a  book 
and  study  it  themselves,  and  thought 
they  could  help  by  contributing  a  gar- 
ment each  toward  filling  a  box.  Through 
my  husband's  work  in  various  ways  I 
have  connection  with  a  number  of  such 
girls  and  young  women  and  think  we 
can  easily  have  a  good  many  in  touch 
with  the  main  work,  even  if  only  a  pen 
point  touch.  People  here  move  about 
so  much  that  I  always  feel  it  im- 
portant to  use  every  least  opportunity. 
The  girls  from  the  country  may  be  in 
San  Antonio  next  week,  and  our  best 
workers  there  out  on  a  far-away  ranch, 
or  in  New  York. 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  places 
in  the  diocese  where  there  are  girls  and 
young  women,  but  no  one  to  lead  them. 
If  the  rector  or  missionary-in-charge 
were  not  too  busy  to  help  us  a  little,  we 
might  inveigle  them  into  a  little  neigh- 
((;20) 


borhood  reading,  send  them  the  colleetsj 
and  possibly  some  of  the  leaflets,  and 
suggest  some  contributions  for  the  mis- 
sionary box  as  well  as  for  the  mission-: 
ary  funds. 

There  is  a  great  willingness  for  mis- 
sionary effort  out  here,  ''When  the  nevi 
church  is  built,"  "When  the  debt  is 
paid,"  "When  there  are  more  members 
in  the  parish,"  etc.,  and  I  find  I  have 
a  longing  to  get  the  girls,  big  'and  little, 
before  they  get  started  on  a  new  build- 
ing, or  anything  else  but  the  Gospel! 
story.  ! 

Where  the  lack  of  leaders  is  the  diffi- 
culty, it  seems  wise,  if  there  is  a  minis- 
ter in  the  place,  to  try  to  get  the  Aux- 
iliary started  through  the  Sunday-school 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  can  have  a 
missionary  lesson  once  a  month  and 
missionary  mite-boxes,  and  perhaps 
someone  could  be  found  to  help  them  to 
give  an  occasional  entertainment  or  lo 
take  up  some  form  of  work  for  missions. 


From  a  diocesan  officer  comes  this  suggestion 
and  question  : 

ONE  suggestion  for  the  older  girls. 
Could  they  not  aid  the  leader  ol 
younger  Juniors  at  times  of  special 
need,  in  getting  up  entertainments,  pre- 
paring work,  packing  boxes,  and  even  in 
giving  instruction,  thus  emphasizing  thr 
oneness  of  the  work?  I  find  great  lac]^ 
of  this  co-operation  in  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  but  this  year  they  showed 
more  interest  in  our  annual  meeting 
and  were  surprised  to  find  it  so  interest- 
ing and  enthusiastic.  Many  of  them 
said  they  did  not  know  we  had  such 
meetings,  though  this  is  our  fourth. 

I  should  like  this  question  discussed 
on  the  Junior  page:  "How  can  th 
Woman's  Auxiliary  afford  to  neglect  its 
Junior  branch,  since  its  future  intelli- 
gent membership  depends  greatly  on 
the  Juniors?" 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 

■  Offerimgs  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  districts  in 

I  the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Braziil,  Haiti,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  in 
forty-three  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  Indiana  and  to  the  Negroes;  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  thirty-two  bishops,  and  stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers, 
domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general  missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  three 
missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South ;i  and  to  sup- 
'      port  schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remittances  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  practicable,  should  be  (by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should,  al- 
i      ways  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  tto  him,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  July  ist,  1912. 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  I 

I  Connecticut  

Maine   

Massachusetts  .  . 
jNew  Hampshire.. 
' Rhode  Island. .  . . 

1  Vermont   

W.  Massachusetts 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


Department  n 

A.lbany   

Central  New  York 

Long  Island  

Newark   

i  >few  Jersey  

Sevf  York  

W.  New  York  

Porto  Rico  


Department  HI 

Bethlehem  

Delaware   

iaston  

Srie   

.iarrisburg   

vTaryland  

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

i*ittsburgh   

5outhern  Virginia. 

/irginia  

Vashington  

Vest  Virginia.  . .  . 


56,390 
5,280 
73,000 
5,440 
18,230 
4,650 
13,000 


175,990 


28,080 
21,650 
65,720 
39,230 
25,670 
266,650 
26,160 
250 


473,410 


16.280 
4,890 
3,070 
5,340 
9,590 
29,320 
157,970 
29,090 
14,660 
15,140 
21,810 
6,390 


313,550 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
July  1st,  1912 


38,701.94 
2,027.05 

56,807.16 
4,007.78 

15,411.26 
3,455.14 
8,805.06 


$129,215.39 


13,739.87 
13,976.93 
22,879.38 
26,787.21 
15,339.26 
173,602.16 
13,839.24 
144.13 


280,308.18 


12,525.41 
3,080.34 
1,644.27 
2,808.32 
4,635.32 

18,969.59 
119,128.56 

10,965.14 
8,569.15 

15,952.10 

13,553.77 
4.849.91 


216,681.88 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  IV 

Alabama   

Atlanta   

East  Carolina .  .  .  . 

Florida   

Georgia   

Kentucky  

Lexington   

Louisiana   

Mississippi   

North  Carolina. .  .  . 
South  Carolina. .  .  . 

Tennessee   

Asheville   

Southern  Florida. . 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st 
1911-12 


Department  V 

Chicago   

Fond  du  Lac. .  .  . 
Indianapolis  .... 

Marquette  

Michigan  

Michigan  City.  .  . 

Milwaukee  

Ohio   

Quincy  

Southern  Ohio .  . . . 

Springfield   

W.  Michigan  


7.340 
5,970 
3,600 
4,190 
3,750 
7,580 
2,160 
7,800 
4,590 
4,820 
7,170 
6,330 
2,310 
1,910 


69,520 


45,730 
3,910 
4,220 
1,820 

16,210 
2,550 

16,150 

28,550 
2,440 

14,800 
3,160 
5.310 


144,850 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
July  1st,  1912 
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DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VI 

Colorado   

Duluth  

Iowa   

Minnesota  

Montana   

Nebraska  

Kearney   

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Western  Colorado.. 
Wyoming  


Department  Vn 

Arkansas   

Dallas  

Kansas  

Kansas  City  

Missouri   

Texas   

West  Texas  

Eastern  Oklahoma. 

New  Mexico  

North  Texas  

Oklahoma   '. 

Salina   '  '  '  * 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


;  9,750 
2,470 
9,270 

12,360 
4,350 
4,940 
1,450 
1,730 
2,260 
660 
1,530 


50,770 


3,400 
2,390 
3,820 
6,760 
12,330 
4,490 
1,890 
930 
920 
200 
970 


39,060 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
July  1st,  1912 


$  2,121.68 
1,823.81 
2,387.22 
7,089.12 
3,932.83 
1,823.17 
1,325.89 
2,130.02 
3,037.59 
509.16 
1.446.20 


27,626.69 


1,873.90 
2,154.87 
2,364.48 
2,316.69 
8,080.75 
3,693.75 
3,152.32 
881.92 
926.12 
327.71 
557.18 
725.17 


27,054.86 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VIII 

California  

Los  Angeles  

Olympia  

Oregon   

Sacramento   

Alaska   

Arizona  

Eastern  Oregon .  .  . 

Honolulu   

Idaho   

Nevada   

San  Joaquin  

Spokane   

The  Philippines.  .  . 
Utah   


Africa   

Brazil   ;  . .  . 

Canal  Zone  

Cuba   

Greece  

Haiti   

Hankow  

Kyoto  

Mexico  

Shanghai  

Tokyo   

Wuhu  

European  Churches 
Foreign  Miscell.  . . 


Total. 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


10,460 
10,980 
4,350 
3,460 
2,640 
1,000 
840 
630 
1.170 
1,270 
1,820 
1,030 
1,740 
500 
910 


42.800 


420 
250 


840 


250 
160 
420 
250 
330 


1,680 


4.6«0 


$1,314,550 


Amount 
received  from 
September  Ist, 

1911,  to 
July  1st,  1912 


4,503.89 
6,507.62 
2,414.87 
1,591.89 
1,758.51 
1,369.25 
706.88 
667.53 
1,394.00 
1,053.47 
854.48 
645.51 
1,129.76 
673.47 
575.08 


25,846.21 


503.29 
188.17 
125.50 
584.21 
25.72 


43.39 

'268.14  ! 


200.00 
3.43 
702.15 
34.87 


2,687.87 


$819,932.93 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 


To  July  1, 

Source  1918 

1.  From  congregations    $514,688  98 

2.  From  individuals    42,796  52 

3.  From  Sunday-schools    159,024  17 

4.  From  Woman's  Auxiliary   103,423  26 

5.  From  Forward  Movement     

6.  From  interest    61,495  10 

7.  Miscellaneous  Items   3,649  33 


To  July  1, 
1911 

$459,808  98 
47,170  04 
144,318  99 
83,269  74 
25,135  76 
65,266  70 
2,592  11 


Increase  Becreaie 

$54,880  00   

$4,373  52 


14,705  18 
20,153  52 


1,057  22 


25,135  76 
3,771  60 


Total   $885,077  36   $827,562  32     $57,515  04 

8.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   60,000  00       60,000  00   


Total   $945,077  36   $887,562  32     $57,515  04 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 


SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year* 

1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,350,682  22 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003  99 

Total   $1,522,686  21 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   945,077  36 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912   $577,608  85 
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For  Work  with  Children 

A  Bteslonary  Carol 

Words  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit ;  music 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Herron.  Reprinted 
from  the  1912  Children's  Number  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions.  Single 
sheet,  suitable  for  pasting  in  hymnal. 
Price  in  any  quantity,  50  cents  per  100. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem 

A  brief  missionary  play,  by  Frances 
B.  Barney.  Reprinted  from  the  1912 
Children's  Number  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions.  Eight  pages.  Price,  two 
for  5  cents. 

The  Sunset  Hoar 

An  out-of-door  missionary  play  for 
little  Juniors,  by  Marie  E.  J.  Hobart. 
Price  5  cents. 

The  Clros»  C^oes  Westward 

A  Mystery  Play  for  children,  by  C.  H. 

Jarrett.    Price,  25  cents. 
For  any  of  the  above,  address  The  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.    All  postpadd. 


—The  Hartford- 
School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  D.D. 
President 

A  Graduate  School  for  Special  Missionary 
Preparation.  Interdenominational.  Open  to 
candidates,  appointees  and  missionaries  of  any 
Foreign  Board.  Large  faculty.  Exceptional 
library.  Courses  in  phonetics, 'certain  vernjc- 
ulars,  history  and  religions  of  mission  fields, 
sociology,  English  Bible,  business  methods, 
etc.  Address  the 
Secretary,  E.  W.  CAPEN,  Ph.I).,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Students  may  elect  courses  in 

THE  HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

with  its  14  professors  and  extensive  library. 

Address  Dean  W.  M.  JACOBUS,  D.D. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Hartford 
School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

which  thoroughly  trains  men  and  women  as 
lay  workers  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  church 
and  social  service.  Ample  courses  in  English 
Bible,  pedagogy,  child  psychology,  Sunday- 
school  methods  and  administration,  home 
economics,  etc. 

Address  Dean  E.  H.  KNIGHT,  D.D. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Year  begins  September  25th,  1Q12. 

 —  1 


ASK  YOUR  RECTOR 

IF  HE  HAS  READ 

JINKS'  INSIDE 

BY  HARRIET  MALONE  HOBSON 

IT  HAS  been  heartily  endorsed  by  social  workers  throughout  the 
country;  yet  it  does  not  preach  or  moralize.    It  tells  a  simple, 
appealing  story,  which  by  its  own  force  creates  a  larger  sympathy 
for  Jinks  and  his  comrades. 

A  fine  bit  of  testimony  to  the  saving  power  of  kindness. — Porter  R.  Lee,  Secretary^ 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organising  Charity. 

I  have  read  "Jinks'  Inside  "  with  the  deepest  interest  and  keenest  admiration.  The 
little  book  belongs  in  the  same  class  with  Mrs.  Norris's  "  Mother."  It  grips  the  heart  and 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  which  it  treats. — Rev.  Lyman  B.  Powell,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

It  is  a  delicious  and  suggestive  book.  It  makes  the  heart  throb  with  sympathy  for 
all  childhood  and  particularly  for  neglected  childhood. — Rev.  Floyd  IV.  Tomkins, 
S.T.D.,  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia. 

Just  as  Jinks  found  his  way  into  Peter  Flannigan's  heart,  so  will 
his  story  find  its  way  into  yours. 

i2mo.    Cloth.    Cover  and  four  illustrations  in  color  by  Florence  Scovell  Shinn 
$1.00  net;  hy  mail,  $1.10 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


The  Theological  Department  ot  the  University 

of  the  Sonth,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 


Faculty 


The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D.  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  BOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.),  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  ft 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U,  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 

The  Rev.  STUART  L.  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester) 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory  of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 


THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


St.  Stephen's  College 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

A  Church  College  offering  B.A.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
for  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
fees,  $300.    For  further  information  apply  to 

President  Rodgers, 

At  the  College^ 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN  WEST 
AFRICA.    By  Bishop  Ferguson.    No.  103. 

A  MODERN  ST.  FRANCIS:  A  BRIEF 
RECORD  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 
CHARLES  CALEB  PIERCE.     By  Bishop 

MORELAND.     No.  973. 

WHY  BELIEVE  IN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ? 
By  Matthew  D.  Mann,  M.D.    No. 1301. 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  addressing  the  Educational 
Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  selecting  committee.  Many  plain  in- 
teriors are  made  beautiful  by  good  windows. 
Hooker  Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiastical  art. 
Hooker  Windows  are  executed  by  workmen 
trained  to  the  most  careful  and  thorough  construc- 
tion. Hooker  Windows  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and  sat- 
isfy the  most  critical.  Hooker  Windows  are 
sold  at  low  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Write 
for  our  designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  L.  It's  good  reading. 
THE  HOOKER  STUDIOS  {Est.  18SS) 
662  Washington  BouL.  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  LEAFLETS 


No.  50.   Prayers  for  Missions:  For  Use 

in  Missionary  Meetings.  Study- 
Classes  and  Private  Devotions. 

No.  504.  Down  in  Porto  Rico  :  Impres- 
sions of  a  Visit  to  One  of  Our 
Island  Missionary  Districts.  By 
John  W.  Wood.  Eight  pages. 
Many  Illustrations. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  addressing  the  Educational 
Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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MISSIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 


ABOVE  is  a   reduced  print  of  the  cover  of  the  new 
Missionary  Magazine.     It    will    be  edited    from  the 
Church  Missions  House  and  published  monthly  by  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Price  :  Single  Sub- 
scriptions, 25  cents  a  year  ;  ten  or  more  at  20  cents.   For  further 
particulars  write  to  publishers. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 


JOHN  W.  "WOOD,  Editor 


HUGH  I..  BURI.ESON,  Associate  Editor 


CYRIL   D.  BUCKWELL,  Business  Manager 


Vol.  LXXVIII.     Stfttmbttf    I^H  No. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


FOR  three  years  past  our  September 
number  has  been  a  special  issue, 
dealing  more  particularly  and  definitely 
with  a  certain  por- 
Our  Alaska         tion  of  the  mission 
Number  field.    There  is  ex- 

cellent reason  why 
this  number  should  be  devoted  to  the 
story  of  our  mission  work  in  Alaska. 
This  year,  1912,  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  active 
work  by  our  Church  in  that  great  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  the  first  appointment 
to  Alaska  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  1886,  and  the  Eev.  Octavius 
Parker,  the  appointee,  left  for  his  post 
that  fall,  but  he  was  obliged  to  winter  at 
St.  Michael's  and  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1887  that  he  chose  his  point 
of  attack  by  locating  at  Anvik.  Here,  in 
the  summer  of  that  same  year,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman, 
the  noble  veteran  of  Alaskan  missions, 
who  still  continues  his  self-sacrificing 
and  quietly- efficient  work  among  the  na- 
tives. 

The  changes  which  the  last  quarter- 
century  have  seen  in  Alaska  are  wonder- 
Ifiil.  But  even  more  remarkable  is  the 
jchange  in  the  attitude  and  understand- 
jing  of  the  nation.  We  are  beginning  at 
!ast  to  realize  the  great  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  land  which  we  once  de- 
spised; we  are  beginning,  all  too  tardily, 
0  provide  for  its  development  and 
:rowth.    We  know — although  we  have 


not  yet  acted  fully  upon  the  knowledge — 
that  Alaska  is  an  enormous  national  as- 
set, and  that  its  value  as  a  producer  of 
gold  is  its  least  important  feature.  In 
the  hope  that  this  issue  may  direct  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Alaska 
with  much  the  same  emphasis  that  the 
secular  press  is  placing  upon  its  physical 
and  commercial  needs,  we  send  out  our 
Alaska  Number. 


The  Church's 
Workers  in 
A  laska 


It  is  a  great  cause 
of  gratification  to  a 
Churchman  when  he 
realizes  that  the 
Church  has  been  foremost  in  recognizing 
and  ministering  to  the  needs  of  Alaska. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  before  the 
Klondike  had  been  heard  of  or  the  na- 
tion had  begun  to  take  this  country  seri- 
ously, a  missionary  district  had  been 
created  and  a  bishop  sent.  But  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  Church  has  been  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  given  themselves  to  this  work.  No- 
where is  there  service  which  more 
wakens  the  sense  of  the  heroic.  It  is  a 
virile,  courageous,  inspiring  fight  which 
is  being  made  for  Christ  and  His 
Church,  and  our  splendid  bishop  has 
gathered  about  him  a  band  of  which  he 
is  proud.  Elsewhere  in  this  number 
there  is  mention  of  the  celebration  of 
Mr.  Chapman's  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
His  work  stands  as  a  type  of  many,  to 
mention  which  would  be  practically  to 
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call  the  roll  of  our  workers.  They  are 
few  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  this  land  of 
over  600,000  square  miles,  but  they  are 
a  brave  little  band,  and  the  Church  ap- 
plauds and  honors  them — the  women  not 
less  than  the  men. 

T^L  L>         ^    work  conducted 

IheLhurchs  ^^der  such  handi- 
Mone^  in  caps    as    that  in 

Alasl^a  Alaska  necessarily 

involves  greater  ex- 
pense than  that  in  less  remote  and 
rugged  fields.  The  long  journeys  to  iso- 
lated missions,  the  unusual  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  civilized  life,  are  serious 
factors.  It  is  inevitable  that  if  mission 
work  like  that  in  Alaska  is  to  be  sus- 
tained it  must  be  largely  helped  from 
without  its  borders.  There  is  not — and 
for  years  there  cannot  be — much  in  the 
way  of  self-support.  Even  the  centres  of 
present  population  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, most  unstable.  A  sudden  stampede 
may  practically  empty  a  town  in  a  week ; 
a  new  strike  of  gold  may  create  an- 
other in  less  time.  All  is  in  a  state  of 
flux,  and  the  work  of  the  Church  is  pro- 
portionately difficult. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Church's  expendi- 
ture in  Alaska  has  sometimes  been  ques- 
tioned. Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  budget  of  appropriations 
from  the  Board  is  nearly  $50,000  a  year, 
and  that  in  addition  very  large  sums  are 
needed  as  "specials"  to  make  the  work 
possible.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  to  spend  upon  a 
territory  so  sparsely  settled.  Of  course 
this  criticism  is  entirely  competent,  and 
without  doubt  unprejudiced  people 
might  easily  differ  in  their  judgment  on 
the  matter.  But  in  forming  that  judgment 
two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

First,  that  the  work  in  Alaska  is  of  a 
two-fold  character.  It  aims  first  at  the 
Christianization  and  civilization  of  the 
natives,  most  sadly  needed, — and  wherever 
the  Church  has  adequately  attempted  it, 
most  satisfactorily  progressing.  It  is 
also  an  effort  to  discharge  a  duty  to  our 
own  white  brethren  who  have  gone  as 
hardy  settlers  into  a  new  land.  No  men 
are  doing  more  effective  pioneering  for 


the  nation;  none  are  subduing  a  Ian 
which  is  a  more  valuable  asset.  Are  the 
not  then  entitled  to  the  largest  possibl 
consideration  arid  the  most  effectiv 
means  of  self -development  ? 

A  second  consideration  is  the  value  o 
the  Church's  mission  in  Alaska  to  th 
development  of  her  own  life.  The  powe 
of  a  splendid  example  is  almost  incalcul 
able;  to  see  real  men  doing  great  thing 
greatly  is  a  means  of  grace.  Many  , 
missionary  in  other  fields  is  strengthens 
and  heartened  by  the  devoted  service  o 
the  workers  in  Alaska.  Said  a  westen 
missionary  bishop:  "Whenever  I  an 
tempted  to  feel  that  I  am  having  a  har< 
time  I  just  think  of  Bishop  Howe."  Th 
inspiration  which  the  Alaskan  missioi 
has  given  to  the  Church  at  large,  th 
stimulus  of  the  news  which  comes  to  u 
from  the  Far  North — are  these  not  wortl 
to  the  Church's  spiritual  apprehensioi 
every  effort  and  every  sacrifice  whicl 
she  has  made  on  their  behalf? 

ON  the  morning  of  July  30th,  whil«i 
mourning  crowds  stood  in  hushec 
silence  outside  the  park  surrounding  th( 
palace,  His  Imperia 
Mutsuhito—         Majesty  Mutsuhito 
Emperor  Emperor  of  Japan 

passed  away  in  tb 
presence  of  the  members  of  his  familj 
and  the  ministers  of  state.  Acute 
nephritis  was  the  cause  of  death. 

The  formal  burial  of  the  Emperor  wil 
not  take  place  until  the  middle  of  Sep 
tember.  It  will  be  attended  by  the  rep 
resentatives  of  rulers  from  all  parts  o: 
the  world.  This  will  constitute  a  fit 
ting  tribute  to  a  remarkab''e  man.  Th( 
late  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  in  1867 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Fron 
that  time  he  proved  to  be  the  rising  sur 
of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  The  new  daj 
of  Japan  dates  from  his  accession,  anc 
amid  all  the  difficulties  and  discourage 
ments,  the  ebb  and  flux  which  charac  i 
terize  a  nation  in  the  making,  he  guidec 
his  country  steadily  toward  a  moderi 
civilization.  He  took  over  the  power  oJ 
the  shoguns  and  was  the  first  ruler  oj 
Japan  for  many  centuries  who  reallj] 
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ruled;  for  within  a  year  of  his  accession 
he  had  moved  the  seat  of  government 
from  Kyoto  to  Tokyo  and  established  the 
first  telegraph  line.  The  history  of  the 
following  years  is  a  record  of  rapid  in- 
troduction of  Western  civilization  and  re- 
construction of  the  national  life.  The 
year  1899  saw  the  voluntary  granting  of 
a  constitution,  and  the  following  year 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment were  organized.  Amid  all  the 
strife  of  parties  and  the  growing  pains 
of  the  new  nation  the  Emperor  held  the 
passionate  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  rever- 
ence of  his  subjects.  He  moulded  the 
character  of  his  people  by  his  own; 
taught  them  to  respect  themselves,  to 
love  others,  and  to  desire  nobility  of  ac- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  nation. 

The  fact  that  never  for  a  single  mo- 
ment was  the  Imperial  throne  in  danger, 
is  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  won- 
derful hold  which  the  Imperial  dignity 
has  had  upon  the  Japanese  conscious- 
ness since  the  days  of  Jimmu.  But  it 
was  more  than  this.  Mere  traditional 
greatness  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  in 
-  I  the  trying  days  of  his  reign.  That  the 
man  himself  was  what  he  was,  con- 
tributed beyond  computation  to  estab- 
lish— perhaps  to  last  for  ages — the  im- 
perial throne  of  Japan. 

Practically  the  entire  progress  of  mod- 
em Christianity  in  Japan  took  place 
under  Mutsuhito.    Scarcely  a  Christian 
i  lived  in  his  dominions  when  he  came  to 
[the  throne.    His  enlightened  treatment 
I  of  religious  questions  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Japanese 
Church.    The  new  Emperor  of  Japan  is 
'  Yoshihito  Haru-no-miya,  third  son  of  the 
Emperor,  born  August  31st,  1879,  pro- 
claimed Heir  Apparent  on  August  31st, 
1887,  and  made  Crown  Prince  on  No- 
vember 3d,  1889. 

ON  July  25th  the  Eev.  Dr.  Griffith 
John,  veteran  missionary  in  China, 
was  called  to  his  rest  and  reward,  leav- 
ing a  name  famous 
Griffith  John —       throughout  China 
Pioneer  and    the  Christian 

world.      For  more 
tha»  £fty  years  he  was  a  leader  in  the 


The  late  Griffith  John 

work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(Congregationalist),  and  exercised  so 
large  an  influence  in  missionary  affairs 
that  he  was  sometimes  called  the  "Lon- 
don Mission  Pope." 

Dr.  John  was  a  dominant  personal- 
ity. He  was  conspicuous  for  his  splen- 
did boldness  and  his  perseverance  in 
preaching  and  travelling.  As  a  blazer  of 
the  trail  he  did  great  work.  By  tempera- 
ment and  ecclesiastical  training  he  was 
an  individualist.  He  did  not  create  by 
organization;  he  did  not  build  in  co- 
operation with  others;  he  was  somewhat 
impatient  of  the  slow  processes  of  edu- 
cational work.  But  he  was  a  powerful 
evangelist,  tireless  and  indomitable,  sin- 
cere in  his  allegiance  to  his  Master,  and 
he  left  his  mark  deep  upon  China. 

ONE  aspect  of  the  recent  establish- 
ment    of     a     national  Chinese 
Church,  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
English,  American 
Seeking  Unity       and  Canadian  Mis- 
in  China  sions,  has  not  been 

sufficiently  empha- 
sized. It  was  more  than  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal combination;  it  was  also  a  step 
toward  Christian  unity. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  Chung  Hua 
Sheng  Kung  Hui  was  the  issuing,  by  a 
committee  duly  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  an  open  letter  on  Unity  "to  all 
our  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus  in  China." 
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This  letter  announces  the  establishment 
of  a  united  Church  of  our  Communion, 
and  adds : 

We  desire  to  ask  our  brethren  to 
join  with  us  in  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  our  communion  has 
thus  achieved  that  unity  within  its 
own  borders  which  the  Fifth  Res- 
olution of  the  Centenary  Confer- 
ence, "On  the  Chinese  Church,"  set 
before  us  as  a  first  aim.  The  last 
part  of  that  Resolution  ran  as  fol- 
lows: "This  Conference  .  .  .  con- 
siders that  the  most  urgent  practi- 
cal step  for  the  present  is  to  en- 
deavor to  unite  the  Churches 
planted  in  China  by  different  mis- 
sions of  the  same  ecclesiastical  or- 
der, without  regard  to  the  national- 
ity or  other  distinctive  features  of 
the  several  missions  under  whose 
care  they  have  been  formed,  rec- 
ognizing the  inherent  liberties  of 
these  Chinese  churches  as  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ."  Our  recent 
action  has  been  entirely  in  accord 
with  this  recommendation:  it  has 
been  taken  in  the  belief  that  so  far 
from  presenting  any  obstacles,  it 
will  rather  prove  to  be  a  help  to 
that  wider  unity  for  which  we  all 
pray. 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui  strong- 
ly desires  a  larger  unity,  and  has  a  bet- 
ter hope  of  its  ultimate  realization.  As 
a  means  toward  that  end  attention  is 
called  to  the  proposed  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order,  and  especially  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commission  that  the 
interval  of  waiting  be  employed  in  "in- 
formal conferences  and  other  inter- 
change of  views  between  members  of  dif- 
ferent Christian  Communions."  In  this 
preliminary  work  the  committee  declare 
their  readiness  to  participate. 

But  most  of  all  the  letter  urges  that: 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  can 
all  do,  and  that  is  to  join  in  prayer 
for  a  blessing  on  this  great  move- 
ment. It  has  been  suggested  that 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month 
those  who  have  this  cause  at  heart 
should  agree  to  pray  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  who  are  trying  to 
lead  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the 


ways  of  peace  and  concord.  We 
would  invite  our  brethren  to  join 
with  us  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  intention  in  this  act  of  in- 
tercession.   We  venture,  therefore, 
to    append    to    this    letter    three  I 
prayers  which   are  already  being  ! 
widely  used  for  this  purpose.  We 
rejoice  to  observe  that  other  bodies 
in  China  besides  our  own  have  been 
drawing  together  in  their  organiza- 
tion.    We  believe  that  this  pre-  i 
pares  the  way  for  fuller  and  more 
effective  conference  on  the  deeper 
problems  of  unity. 

Surely,  this  is  proof  enough,  if  there 
be  any  who  have  doubted,  that  the  Ang- 
lican Communion  in  China  sought  not 
simply  her  own  strengthening  and  well- 
being  when,  by  God's  blessing,  she  estab- 
lished the  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui. 

BRIEF  paragraphs   in   recent  issues 
have  already  indicated  that  this 
fall  a  new  monthly  missionary  magazinej 
.  .  .  would    be  provided] 

A  Missionary       f^r  the  children  of! 
Magazine  for       the  Church.  Since 
the  Children        the  discontinuance 
of      The  Young, 
Christian  Soldier  there  has  been  no 
periodical  of  like  character.  Fully  as  the 
Board  realized  the  value  of  such  an  or- 
gan it  did  not  seem  possible  to  arrange 
for  it.     At  this  juncture  the  Young 
Churchman  Company  came  forward,  of- 1 
fering  to  publish  such  a  magazine  if  the 
material  could  be  provided  at  the  Church 
Missions  House.    Here  was  an  oppor- ' 
tunity  to  secure  a  periodical  created  on 
lines  satisfactory  to  the  missionary  au- 1 
thorities,  entirely  without  expense  to  the  j 
Board.   The  publication  will  be  known  as  | 
"The  Missionary  Magazine  of  the  Young  j 
Churchman."   It  will  have  twenty  pages, 
including  cover,  the  size  of  The  Spirit] 
OF  Missions.   Each  month  it  will  be  sent  j 
to  the  regular  subscribers  of  the  Young  j 
Churchman  as  the  first  weekly  issue  of  \ 
the  month,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
The  Outlook  publishes  a  magazine  num- 
ber.   It  may  also  be  subscribed  for  sep- 
arately from  The  Young  Churchman  at 
25  cents  per  year  or  20  cents  in  quanti- 
ties. 
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Two  years   ago  we 
Our  Missionary      began,  in  the  Sun- 
Lessons  day-school  Depart- 
ment of  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  The  Spirit  op  Missions,  a 
series  of  missionary  lessons  edited  by  the 
Eev.  William  E.  Gardner.    They  were 
successful  from  the  first  and  have  been 
more  and  more  widely  used.    The  edi- 
tors now  feel,  however,  that  the  time  is 
come  when  they  should  be  made  more 
generally   available,   and  therefore  the 
series  will  be  transferred   to   the  new 
Missionary  Magazine,  Mr.  Gardner  still 
continuing  to  edit  them.    The  lessons 
will  begin  in  October  and  this  year  will 
be  on  Japan — the  assigned  subject  for 
the  year — under  the  title  "Behind  the 
Doors  of  Nippon."    They  will  be  cast  in 
a  form  readable  for  children  and  appro- 
[    priate  to  such  a  magazine.    Material  es- 
pecially intended  for  teachers  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  The  iSpirit  of  Mis- 
sions.   It  is  hoped  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment teachers  of  Sunday-school  classes 
i     will  still  remain  readers  of  The  Spirit 
I    OF  Missions,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
'    may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren missionary  material  which  will  in- 
I    terest  and  instruct  them.    The  leaders  in 
i    work  among  children  have  long  been 
urging  that  some  such  plan  as  this  be  de- 
vised. 

The  editors  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
— who  will  also  be  the  editors  of  the  new 
Missionary  Magazine  for  children — beg 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and 
their  Sunday-school  workers.  All  edi- 
torial matter  for  the  Missionary  Mag- 
azine should  be  addressed  to  281  Fourth 
j  Avenue,  New  York;  all  business  matters 
to  the  Young  Churchman  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

IN  our  June  number   we  commented 
editorially  on  the  crisis  prevailing 
i    in  the   affairs   of    iSt.   Paul's  School, 
m  Lawrenceville,  Ya., 

H      A  Chance  to        where     the  noble 

■  Help  work  of  thirty  years 

■  by  Archdeacon  Eus- 
I  sell  seemed  in  imminent  danger.  At 
I    that  time  it  was  declared  that  $60,000 


would  be  needed  to  wipe  out  the  accumu- 
lated indebtedness  of  previous  years  and 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  school. 
This  seemed  a  most  serious  statement  to 
Churchmen  who  know  what  incalculable 
benefits  that  school  has  bestowed  upon  its 
county  and  state — and  indeed  upon  the 
whole  South.  Our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  therefore,  that  a  letter  from 
Archdeacon  Russell  dated  August  15th, 
shows  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  amount  needed  has  been  raised.  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  promised  a  con- 
ditional $10,000  as  the  last  payment  on 
the  debt.  Stimulated  by  this,  a  sufficient 
amount  has  been  raised  so  that  $20,000 
more,  if  subscribed  before  the  end  of 
September,  will  clear  the  whole  amount, 
and  will  also  secure  $10,000  for  a  library 
building,  promised  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
whenever  the  school  wag-  free  from  debt. 

To  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  up- 
building of  the  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter of  the  negro — and  every  American 
citizen  should  be  concerned  in  this  na- 
tional problem — this  call  furnishes  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  have  a  share  in 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  practical 
agencies  which  is  anywhere  operating 
toward  this  end.  Pledges  or  subscrip- 
tions will  be  received  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  school,  Mr.  Charles  E.  May,  Bank  of 
Lawrenceville,  Lawrenceville,  Ya.,  or  by 
the  principal,  the  Rev.  James  S.  Russell, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Lawrenceville,  Ya. 

THE  forces  interested  in  home  mis- 
sion work,  led  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council,  which  represents  twenty- 
seven     boards  en- 
Home  Mission       gaged  in  the  domes- 
IVeek  field,  have  under- 

taken a  definite  pro- 
gramme for  what  is  called  "Home  Mis- 
sion Week."  This  "week"  will  be  that 
of  November  17th  to  24th. 

The  aim  of  the  central  committee  is, 
through  local  committees  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  by  means  of  newspaper 
articles,  meetings  and  charts,  diagrams 
and  posters  furnished  by  the  missionary 
societies,  to  conduct  an  effective  cam- 
paign of  education  as  to  the  work  done 
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by  the  Churches  for  the  social  and  moral 
betterment  of  the  country,  especially 
among  depressed,  backward  and  suffering- 
people,  culminating  in  a  group  of  meet- 
ings and  services  in  Home  Mission  Week 
which  will  present  the  claims  of  this 
work  for  the  support  of  all  Christian 
people.  "Our  Country — God's  Country" 
is  the  motto  of  the  campaign  which  con- 
siders these  perplexing  problems  from  a 
national  standpoint.  On  Sunday,  No- 
vember 17th,  the  subjects  assigned  for 
morning  and  evening  are,  "Our  Coun- 
try's Debt  to  Christ,"  and  "Units  in 
Making  Our  Country  God's  Country." 
On  succeeding  days  work  among  the  vari- 
ous races,  Indians,  Africans  and  Asiat- 
ics ;  the  problems  of  the  island  possessions 
and  the  frontier;  the  immigrant,  and 
rural  and  urban  work  will  be  successive- 
ly discussed.  On  Friday,  November  22d, 
"American  Social  Problems"  are  to  be 
studied,  while  Saturday  is  to  be  given 
to  prayer  and  fellowship,  and  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  to  mass  meetings  and  rallies, 
of  which  "Our  Country's  Opportunity 
for  Christ,"  and  "Unity  in  Making  Our 
Country  God's  Country"  will  be  the 
theme. 

Of  course  the  organization  of  such  a 
campaign  is  a  matter  which  our  Board 
could  not  take  up  throughout  each  sev- 
eral diocese  and  district  of  the  Church, 
but  it  has  commended  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  bishops,  suggesting  their 
local  co-operation  with  the  committees. 
Surely  we  should  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  educate  our  people  to  under- 
stand the  tremendous  problems  of  the 
home  field,  and  to  secure  the  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  Church  in  the  proper 
development  of  Christian  citizenship. 


WHEN  this  is  written,  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
September  1st,  is  not  possible.  The  sit- 
uation on  August  15th  showed  two 
things:  First,  that  we  have  had  by  far 
the  largest  year  of  missionary  giving. 
The  total  contributions  to  that  date 
amounted  to  $1,152,000.  Second,  that 
the  gifts  of  the  year  will  probably  be  al- 


most sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures 
of  the  year.  It  would  be  mere  guess- 
work at  this  time  to  set  the  figure  of  the 
probable  deficiency,  and  of  course  there 
is  also  a  very  considerable  deficit  carried 
over  from  previous  years.  But  alto- 
gether there  is  cause  for  real  congratula- 
tion, although  the  Church  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  she  is  giving  in  ' 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  work. 

A  BUSINESS  MANAGER  FOR 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS 

THIS  periodical  is  in  its  seventy- 
eighth  year.    It  began  as  a  lit- 
tle sixteen-page  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  treasury  to  acknowledge 
the  amounts  received  and  give  some  brief 
paragraphs  on  the  work.    It  has  grown 
until  we  print  40,000  copies  this  month, 
and  on  one  month  in  the  year  our  cir- 
culation  is  150,000.    It  is  not  boasting, 
but  a  mere  quotation  of  the  words  of  i 
others,  to  say  that  The  Spirit  op  Mis- 
sions takes  a  leading  place  among  the 
missionary  magazines  of  the  world.  Yet 
with  all  this  expansion  the  business  of 
the  magazine  has  up  to  this  time  been  | 
handled  by  the  editors  and  the  treasurer's 
department.     This  burden  has  become  i 
too  heavy,  and  for  some  time  it  has  been 
felt  that  efficient  business  administration  | 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  engage- 
ment of  a  business  manager,  who  should  ] 
devote   his   whole   time  to  the  matter,  i 
With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, this  has  been  done,  and  on  Septem-  , 
ber  1st  Mr.  Cyril  D.  Buckwell  will  take  j 
hold  of  this  work.    Mr.  Buckwell  has 
had  useful  experience  in  large  business 
firms,  and  when  he  accepted  the  offer 
from  The  Spirit  of  Missions  was  in  | 
charge  of  the  New  England  agency  of 
Dunn  &  Co.    The  editors  welcome  his 
coming  and  believe  that  they  can  promise  j 
to  our  readers  far  better  satisfaction  in 
business  ways  than  it  has  been  possible 
to  give  them  heretofore.   We  thank  them 
for  their  past  patience  with  our  short- 
comings, and  hope  in  the  future  they 
may  not  need  to  exercise  this  virtue  so 
frequently. 
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I HAVE  long  since  ceased  to  pray, 
"Lord  Jesus,  have  compassion 
upon  a  lost  world."  I  remember 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  Lord  rebuking  me  for 
making  such  a  prayer.  He  seemed 
to  say,  "I  have  had  compassion  on 
a  lost  world,  and  now  it  is  time  for 
yow  to  have  compassion.  I  have 
given  My  heart;  now  give  your 
beart." — A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D. 

THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee" — 

For  the  devoted  spirit  manifested 
by  the  Bishop  of  Alaska  in  declining 
other  posts  that  he  may  remain  in 
his  distant  field.    (Page  655.) 

For  the  twenty-five  years  of  faith- 
ful service  performed  by  thy  ser- 
vant, John  Wight  Chapman,  among 
a  poor  and  backward  people.  (Page 
653.) 

For  the  guidance  granted  to  the 
late  Emperor  of  Japan,  who,  though 
not  a  Christian,  helped  to  prepare 
the  way  of  the  kingdom.  (Page  630.) 

For  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
spiration found  in  the  conferences 
of  the  past  summer  by  the  young 
people  of  thy  Church.    (Page  685.) 

That  thou  hast  moved  the  hearts 
of  thy  children  during  the  past  year 
to  a  greater  measure  of  generosity  , 
in    behalf    of    thy    mission  work 
throughout  the  world. 

INTERCESSIONS 

■'That  it  may  please  thee" — 

To  strengthen  with  thy  love  and 
cheer  with  a  sense  of  thy  presence 
tliC  men  and  women  who  labor  to 
establish  thy  Kingdom  in  Alaska. 

To  give  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
heart  of  mercy  to  those  who  deal 
with  the  Indian  races  of  our  land, 
especially  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

To  strengthen  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  our  missionary  physicians, 
and  to  multiply  their  number.  (Page 
665.) 

To  give  wisdom  to  thy  Church  in 
planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
for  whom  she  is  responsible  in  the 
republic  of  Haiti.    (Page  673.) 

To  prosper  the  means  employed 
to  train  up  the  young  in  the  service 


of  the  Kingdom,  especially  the  chil- 
dren's Missionary  Magazine  about 
to  appear.    (Page  632.) 

To  open  some  generous  hand  that 
the  Church  in  Japan  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement.   (Page  669.) 

PRAYERS 

FOR  ALASKA 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  art  a 
most  strong  tower  to  all  who 
trust  in  thee;  Bless  and  strengthen 
thy  servants  who  battle  for  the 
Kingdom  in  the  rugged  land  of 
Alaska.  Give  them  courage  and 
faith  and  cheer.  Turn  toward  them 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  seek 
in  thy  Name,  that  they  may  arouse 
the  careless,  recover  the  fallen  and 
protect  the  weak.  Move  others  to 
offer  themselves  for  this  service,  and 
open  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  thy 
people  to  support  the  work  with 
their  prayers  and  gifts;  that  so  thy 
Blessed  One  may  find  His  own 
among  the  snows  of  the  North,  as 
once  He  did  amid  the  fields  of  Pal- 
estine; We  ask  in  His  Name.  Amen. 

FOR  UNITY* 

OGOD  of  Peace,  who  through 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  didst 
set  forth  One  Faith  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind:  Send  thy  grace 
and  heavenly  blessing  upon  all 
Christian  people  who  are  striving  to 
draw  nearer  to  thee,  and  to  each 
other,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  Give  us  peni- 
tence for  our  divisions,  wisdom  to 
know  thy  truth,  courage  to  do  thy 
will,  love  which  shall  break  down 
the  barriers  of  pride  and  prejudice, 
and  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  thy 
Holy  Name.  Suffer  us  not  to  shrink 
from  any  endeavor,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  thy  will,  for  the  peace 
and  unity  of  thy  Church.  Give  us 
boldness  to  seek  only  thy  glory  and 
the  advancement  of  thy  kingdom. 
Unite  us  all  in  thee  as  thou,  O 
Father,  with  thy  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  art  One  God,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  prayers  which  the 
General  Commission  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Faith  and  Order  are  asking  people 
to  use. 
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ALONG  ALASKA'S  GREAT  RIVER 


By  Archdeacon  Stuck 


'MUK' 


LA  SKA  is  a  country 
of  a  great  river. 
The  Nile  is  not 
more  truly  Egypt 
than  the  Yukon  is 
Alaska.  I  mean  in- 
terior Alaska ;  for 
there  are  half-a- 
dozen  Alaskas,  and 
I  speak  of  the  one 
I  know.  Whenever 
a  man  talks  about 
Alaska  he  means  his 
Alaska,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  con- 
trary and  wholly 
irreconcil- 
able  things  are  said 
about  Alaska.  When  a  Nome  man  talks 
about  Alaska  he  means  Prince  William 
Sound  and  the  Cook  Inlet  country. 
When  a  Juneau  man  talks  about  Alaska 
he  means  the  southeastern  coast.  So 
when  I  talk  about  Alaska  I  mean  the.  in- 
terior, which  is  the  lion's  share,  though 
the  other  Alaskas  would  make  each  a 
great  state. 

Think  then  of  a  great  country  with  a 
great  river  running  through  it  from  end 
to  end,  right  down  the  middle.  The 
country  is  so  shaped  that  the  great  river 
rises  within  twenty-five  miles  of  salt 
water  and  flows  2,500  miles  to  get  to  salt 
water  again.  Twenty-two  hundred  miles 
of  that  length  is  navigable  for  large 
passenger  steamboats,  that  is,  from 
Whitehorse  to  iSt.  Michael.  A  railroad 
crosses  one  of  the  ruggedest  and  most 
difficult  mountain  ranges  in  the  world  to 
bring  travellers  from  the  outside  to 
Whitehorse,  which  is  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. 

Now  all  that  seems  simple  enough,  and 
it  would  appear  that  when  the  winter  is 
over  and  the  ice  breaks  up  and  the  river 
flows,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 


take  the  train  to  Whitehorse  and  get  on 
a  steamer  and  go  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  at  St.  Michael.  But  here 
comes  the  part  that  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  "outside"  do  not  un- 
derstand and  will  scari^ely  believe. 
Thirty  miles  below  Whitehorse  is  a  long 
lake  through  which  the  river  flows, 
named  Le  Barge.  The  ice  in  that  lake, 
by  reason  of  there  being  little  or  no  cur- 
rent, does  not  break  up  for  nearly  a 
month  after  the  river  is  open,  but  lies 
and  rots  and  slowly  melts  away  in  the 
sunshine.  The  shores  of  that  lake  are 
largely  precipitous  rock,  and  there  is  no 
way  round  it.  To  cross  the  rotting, 
melting  ice  on  foot  or  on  sleighs  is  dan- 
gerous— though  every  year  people  who 
are  in  a  hurry  do  cross  it.  Some  get 
over  with  their  eggs  and  oranges  and 
early  potatoes  that  are  so  eagerly  ex- 
pected all  along  the  river — and  some  do 
not.  So  for  nearly  all  travellers,  and 
certainly  for  all  tourists,  access  to  the 
navigable  Yukon  is  barred  for  a  month 
at  the  top.  It  is  also  barred  for  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  length  of  time 
at  the  bottom.  Ships  cannot  enter  Nor- 
ton Sound  and  reach  St.  Michael  until 
the  ice  has  gone  out  of  those  waters ;  and 
it  will  not  go  out.  It  sloshes  to  and  fro 
in  Norton  iSound,  it  chokes  the  mouth  of 
the  river  as  late  sometimes  as  July  1st, 
But  the  main  river  breaks  up  from  the 
10th  to  the  15th  of  May,  and  is  quite 
clear  of  ice  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles,  a  few  days  later. 

This  long  preamble  leads  up  to  the 
statement  that  the  first  month  of  Yukon 
navigation,  when  there  is  no  one  in  the 
country  save  those  who  have  spent  the 
winter  there,  is  usually  the  most  delight- 
ful month  of  the  year.  Every  growing 
thing  is  in  joyous,  riotous  life,  for  sum- 
mer comes  with  a  rush  when  the  sun 
shines  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day.    The  moss  that  covers  the  whole 
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country  takes  every  tender  shade  of 
green  and  yellow,  and  is  strewn  with 
countless  beautiful  flowers.  Under  the 
strong  compulsion  of  the  Arctic  summer 
every  tree  and  bush  seems  to  shoot  up  ex- 
tended fingers  into  the  air  and  wave 
them  in  exultation.  The  air  has  a  balmy 
quality  that  seems  to  belong  to  late  May 
and  early  June  alone.  Snow  yet  lingers 
on  the  mountain  tops  and  seams  the 
draws  and  gullies  down  to  the  timber 
line.  The  skies  are  as  blue  as  the  skies 
of  Italy,  with  great  rounded  masses  of 
floating  cloud,  white  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  white  them.  It  is  the  brill- 
iant, sparkling,  exhilarating  season,  this 
first  month  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  Alaskan  alone. 
Moreover,  by  one  of  those  noble  dispen- 
sations of  a  compensating  Providence, 
the  mosquitoes  and  flies  have  not  yet 
come,  to  any  troublesome  extent.  When 
Lake  Le  Barge  opens  the  blue-bottle  flies 
and  the  horse  flies  arrive  in  swarms,  ac- 
companying the  first  tourists  and  sum- 
mer visitors,  and  by  the  time  the  ice 
goes  out  at  St.  Michael  the  mosquitoes 
have  massed  their  battalions  and  have 
occupied  the  entire  land  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

It  was  into  this  Alaskan  paradise  that 
the  Pelican  turned  her  prow  upstream 
June  1st,  1911.  She  had  the  archdeacon 
on  board,  and  his  half-breed  boy,  Walter, 
who  is  dog-musher  and  interpreter  in  the 
winter,  and  engineer  and  interpreter  in 
the  summer;  and  an  amiable,  kindly, 
capable  boy  always.  Also  she  had  on 
board,  chained  on  the  after-deck,  the 
archdeacon's  pet  malamute  "Muk." 
Muk  is  the  pet  of  the  winter  team, 
chosen  to  live  on  the  Pelican  all  the 
summer.  "Muk"  is  short  for  "Mukdy- 
luk"  which  in  the  Esquimaux  tongue 
signifies  "the  silent  one,"  and  I  always 
think  of  it  as  a  good  example  of  native 
irony,  for  he  is  the  noisiest  little  beggar 
in  the  whole  bunch.  If  the  selection  had 
gone  by  merit,  any  other  dog  of  the  team 
would  have  been  taken  in  preference  to 
"Muk,"  but  this  business  of  picking  out 
a  dog-pet  shares  the  distinction  that 


Queen  Victoria's  first  prime  mini&ter 
liked  so  much  about  the  Order  ©f  the 
Garter:  it  has  "no  blamed  merit  about 
it." 

The  first  ninety  miles  is  through  the 
Yukon  Flats,  where  the  river  meanders 
in  a  dozen  different  channels  and 
sloughs,  with  nothing  visible  but  wide 
waters  and  banks  fringed  with  spruce 
and  cotton-wood,  and  carpeted  with  ^ 
fresh  green;  and  blue  sky  with  bold 
white  clouds  above.  This  great  stretch 
of  the  Yukon  in  the  nature  of  things 
ought  to  be  sluggish,  and  General  Gree- 
ly's  "Handbook  of  Alaska"  says  it  is,  and 
explains  why  it  is;  but  in  fact  it  is  the 
swiftest  stretch  of  the  whole  river. 
Summer  tourists,  be  they  brigadiers  or 
bagmen,  are  unreliable  guides.  It  takes 
the  Pelican  twenty-two  hours  to  make 
the  run  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Circle, 
where  the  Yukon  Flats  end,  and  about 
twenty  hours  to  cover  the  next  ninety 
miles. 

Here  and  there  we  stop  at  a  native 
camp,  and  there  is  often  a  baby  to  bap- 
tize and  a  short  service  to  hold.  This 
applies  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Peli- 
cans 3,000  miles,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. In  no  other  way  can  these  na- 
tive camps  be  visited  during  the  summer 
than  with  some  such  craft  as  the  Peli- 
can. 

Circle  City,  a  typical  decaying  min- 
ing-camp town,  that  at  one  time  had  a 
population  of  3,000,  but  now  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  thirty  whites,  with 
an  adjacent  village  of  forty  or  fifty  In- 
dians— a  wretched  combination  that  has 
been  the  root  of  so  much  evil  to  both 
races  in  Alaska — is  our  first  long  stop. 
Whitsunday  is  spent  there,  and  I  rejoice 
Miss  Sabine's  heart  in  her  lonely  vigil 
at  this  place  by  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  she  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  for  nine  months! 
The  celebration  for  the  natives  is  de- 
ferred until  W^hit-Monday,  that  I  may 
diligently  enquire  whom  to  admit  and 
whom  to  repel — a  "fencing  of  the 
tables,"  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  that  is  most 
important  and  necessary  in  dealing  wit^ 


"We  stop  at  a  native  camp  and  there  is  often  a  baby  to  be  baptized" 


the  Indian.  None  justly  chargeable  with 
drunkenness  or  immorality  since  the  last 
celebration  may  approach  the  altar. 

Upon  leaving  Circle  we  enter  a  stretch 
of  the  river  that  grows  more  and  more 
picturesque  until  Eagle  is  reached,  180 
miles  further  up.  The  banks  rise  steep- 
ly into  hills  that  rise  steeper  and  steeper 
into  mountains  that  soar  presently  into 
lofty  mountains,  finely  sculptured  and 
moulded,  the  snow  streaking  and  patch- 
ing their  river  sides. 

It  was  in  this  stretch  of  the  river  that 
we  had  quite  an  exciting  adventure.  I 
was  at  the  wheel  and  was  skirting  close 
to  the  bank  to  avoid  the  wash  of  a  pass- 
ing steamboat,  one  of  the  large  Yukon 
packets  bound  downstream,  and  Walter 
was  cleaning  and  polishing  some  brass, 

I  as  I  supposed,  when  all  at  once  I  heard 
him  shout  something  through  the  win- 

II  dow,  which  for  the  noise  of  the  engine 
' '    I  could  not  understand,  and  then  I  heard 

shot  after  shot,  shot  after  shot,  fired 
from  the  roof  of  the  launch.     I  craned 
j    my  neck  out  of  the  pilot-window  and 
i     caught  a  glimpse  of  something  brown 
moving  in  the  brush  which  I  thought  at 
jj    first  was  a  bear;  but  it  wasn't — it  was  a 
j!    moose!    It  had  fallen  when  next  I  saw 
j    it;  the  boy  had  killed  it;  and  in  his  ex- 
citement at  the  discovery  of  the  animal 
he  had  not  seen  the  calf  trotting  bj  its 
side  that  now  came  and  stood  over  the 
twitching  body  of  its  mother. 


It  was  a  senseless  and  useless 
slaughter.  We  had  no  use  for  the  meat 
and  could  not  take  care  of  it.  Moreover 
it  was  against  the  law;  doubly  against 
the  law,  for  we  were  in  the  closed  sea- 
son for  moose  and  the  shooting  of 
females  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

But  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  excite- 
ment that  seizes  a  native  boy,  trained 
all  his  life  in  the  reckless  hunting  of  the 
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Indian,  at  the  sight  of  big  game.  His 
hand  goes  to  his  gun  instinctively  and 
he  is  shooting  before  he  has  time  to 
think  whether  or  not  he  has  need  of  the 
meat.  I  can  make  all  excuses  and  allow- 
ances for  the  boy,  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  lesson  to  him.  Fortunately  the  calf 
was  grown  enough  to  fend  for  itself,  or 
the  one  death  would  have  involved  the 
other.  We  landed  and  I  made  a  photo- 
graph of  the  dead  animal.  The  calf  had 
hid  himself  in  the  thickets  and  we  had 
no  further  sight  of  him,  though  we  beat 
the  brush,  because  I  wanted  his  picture. 

We  stayed  five  days  at  Eagle,  waiting 
for  the  first  boat  that  brought  freight 
through,  because  the  Pelican  was  greatly 
in  need  of  some  new  parts  and  fittings 
that  had  been  ordered  from  the  outside. 
Things  will  wear  out  and  get  broken 
even  upon  the  most  carefully-tended 
gasoline  engine,  and  the  Pelican  had 
made  5,000  miles  the  previous  season. 

While  we  were  lying  at  Eagle,  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  broke  out  at  Dawson, 
a  hundred  miles  above,  and  when  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  quarantine 
against  that  town,  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Church  Missions  House  in  New 
York,  asking  that  a  supply  of  vaccine 
points  might  be  rushed  to  every  mission 
in  the  interior.  We  were  thus  able  to 
protect  our  native  charges  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  protect  them,  and  in  the  past 
summer  upwards  of  2,000  Indians  have 
been  vaccinated. 

Mr.  Burgess,  our  representative  at 
Eagle,  has  done  some  effective  work  in 
the  past  winter  in  conjunction  with  the 
government  school-teacher  in  the  direc- 
tion of  inducing  the  natives  to  under- 
take the  self-government  of  their  vil- 
lage, but  it  is  sad  to  record  that  this  is 
a  dwindling  community,  with  a  record 
for  the  past  three  years  of  fourteen 
births  and  twenty-one  deaths.  We  must 
change  these  figures  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  for  the  Yukon  Indians.  It  is  not 
so  everywhere,  thank  God;  in  places  the 
figures  are  reversed.  Remote  from  the 
Yukon,  on  the  tributary  streams,  there 
is  steady  increase,  but  some  of  these 


Yukon  River  communities  seem  doomed. 
At  Tanana  in  1910  there  were  fourteen 
births  and  thirty-four  deaths. 

"Muk"  distinguished  himself  at 
Eagle.  I  was  dining  with  the  post  sur- 
geon, with  whom  I  had  been  consulting 
on  small-pox  precautions,  when  the  wife 
of  the  school-teacher  came  in  with  her 
little  girl,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  i 
There  was  no  break  of  the  skin,  but  the  | 
mark  of  a  dog's  teeth  were  plainly  vis- 
ible on  the  wrist.  To  my  astonishment 
the  lady  declared  that  my  dog  had  done 
it.  Now  that  is  an  unpardonable  offence 
in  Alaska,  as  it  is  everywhere;  and  be- 
sides the  sound  thrashing  which  he  must 
have,  I  was  resolved  to  depose  him  from 
his  favored  position  and  put  him  on  the 
chain  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life 
when  not  in  the  traces.  But  the  lady 
said:  "Wait  a  little;  I  know  my  little 
girl  and  you  do  not;  let  me  try  to  find 
out  what  she  did  to  the  dog."  And  after 
repeated  questionings  the  little  tot  of 
about  four  years  old  confessed:  "I  chop 
his  tail  wiv  axe!"  Sure  enough,  inspec- 
tion revealed  a  nick  in  his  noble  tail,  a 
waving  plume  of  white  which  he  always 
carries  erect.  The  little  monkey  had 
actually  taken  an  axe  and  tried  to  chop 
his  tail  off!  iSo  I  didn't  blame  "Muk" 
so  much.  I  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  early  familiarity  between  children  and 
dogs,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  now 
that  sometimes  such  familiarity  can  be 
excessive.  She  "wanted  tail  to  play! 
wiv!"  ' 

I  left  Eagle  with  a  telegram  from  the 
bishop  in  my  pocket  directing  me  to  go 
to  the  Iditerod,  a  new  mining  camp  a 
matter  of  1,200  miles  away,  and  build  an; 
hospital.     So  we  turned  the  Pelican's 
nose  downstream.    At  Circle  I  heard  the 
news  that  a  son  had  been  born  to  Dr.  I 
Grafton  Burke,  our  medical  missionary 
at  Eort  Yukon,  so  we  ran  into  that  lat- 
ter place  with  all  flags  flying  and  siren  i 
screaming  and  found  a  very  proud  and  | 
happy  family  group.    Then  on,  down  the 
river,  carrying  mail  to  all  the  scattered  j 
wood  camps — which  is  one  of  the  Peli- 
can's regular  duties,  for  the  steamboats 
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I  will  not  stop,  although  the  mail-carrying 

I  contracts  require  them  to — and  visiting 
all  the  native  fishing  camps,  picking  up 

I  one  boy  here  and  another  there  whom  I 
had  arranged  last  winter  to  take  to 
Nenana  to  school,  on  down  to  Stephen's 
Village    and    Eampart,    and    then  to 

iTanana. 

j  At  Tanana  I  had  to  leave  the  route  to 
jthe  Iditerod  and  deliver  my  boys  at 
j  school  200  miles  up  the  Tanana  Eiver. 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  visit  Nenana 
I  and  renew  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
I  boys  and  girls  gathered  there.  Thirty- 
Ifive  there  were,  all  picked  children,  not 
im  unhealthy  or  defective  one  amongst 
ithem,  and  they  are  the  hope  of  the  In- 
jlian  race  in  Alaska.  Surely  never  was 
|i5chool  that  had  fairer  claim  to  enthus- 
I  astic  support  than  this  school  upon 
!  vhich  ill  so  large  measure  depends  the 
I  'liture  of  the  Alaskan  native.  I  delight 
j  o  visit  them  and  note  their  growth  and 
}  heir  progress,  and  mark  the  change  that 
|ias  come  over  them — and  take  heart 
I  gain  for  the  work  amidst  so  many  dis- 
ouragementSo 

Fourteen  and  a  half  hours  without 
top  brought  us  to  Tanana  once  more  on 
tie  second  of  July.  Here  I  found  that 
)r.  Loomis  had  received  the  supply  of 
accine  points  which  had  been  sent  in 
ith  most  remarkable  despatch,  and  had 
iready  vaccinated  200  natives.  The 


glorious  Fourth  being  at  hand,  and  no 
preparations  made  either  in  the  town  or 
at  the  military  post  for  any  sort  of  ob- 
servance of  the  day,  I  took  the  matter 
up  myself  and  organized  sports  for  the 
natives.  We  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  with 
bow  and  arrow  contests  for  the  children, 
and  all  sorts  of  races  for  both  children 
and  adults,  and  athletic  competitions 
generally.  The  fleet-footed  young  In- 
dians were  greatly  astonished  when  Dr. 
Loomis  entered  the  hundred  yards  dash 
and  finished  first  with  the  rest  nowhere; 
but  I  was  not  surprised,  for  he  was  a 
hundred-yard  man  at  college.  We  ended 
the  sports  with  a  canoe  race,  about  mid- 
night, across  the  wide  swift  river  and 
back.  We  cannot  have  fireworks  or  il- 
luminations of  any  kind  in  our  Alaskan 
celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  be- 
cause it  is  broad  daylight  all  night,  but 
we  make  up  for  it  in  wicked  waste  of 
rifle  cartridges,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  which  are  fired  off  in  every  native 
community. 

Still  I  had  to  wait  and  wait  at 
Tanana  because  the  Pelican  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  gasoline,  and  the  year's 
supply  had  not  yet  arrived  from  St. 
Michael.  But  on  Sunday,  the  ninth,  I 
had  a  telegram  that  the  gasoline  supply 
had  reached  the  Koyukuk  mouth,  and  as 
the  Pelican  had  enough  in  her  tanks  to 
take  her  there,  we  dropped  down  the 
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river  on  Monday  morning,  bound  at  last 
for  the  Iditerod  direct. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  below, 
we  entered  the  Chageluk  Slough,  into 
which  the  Innoko  flows,  into  which  the 
Iditerod  flows;  and  so  up  the  one  river 
and  into  the  other.  Never  was  a  greater 
change  in  scenery  than  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  Iditerod.  The  Yukon  is  densely 
wooded,  the  lower  Iditerod  has  not  a 
tree.  In  fact  for  many  miles  there  is 
not  even  a  bush;  there  is  nothing  but  a 
wide-stretching  flat  covered  with  wiry 
grass,  a  lov/,  swampy  country  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  An  old-time  English 
bishop  said,  "No  doubt  God  could  have 
made  a  better  berry  than  the  strawberry, 
but  no  doubt  God  never  did."  So  I 
think  God  could  have  made  a  crookeder 
river  than  the  Iditerod,  but  I  do  not 
think  He  ever  did.  Sometimes  you  can 
look  out  over  the  flat  and  see  a  steam- 
boat a  little  way  off  going  the  same  way 
that  you  are  going,  but  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther up  you  will  meet  it  and  pass  it  and 
And  that  it  is  going  the  other  way.  The 
river  twists  and  turns  on  its  sluggish 
self  like  a  writhing  snake,  and  within 
two  or  three  miles  you  will  find  yourself 
travelling  toward  every  point  of  the 
compass,  from  south  all  the  way  round 
to  south  again.    I  should  like  to  go  up 


in  an  aeroplane  and  take  a  bird's  ejj 
view  of  one  of  the  crookedest  sections  d 
that  river,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  \ 
said  that  I  had  faked  the  photograph. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  it  would  ha^ 
brought  the  Pelican  to  Iditerod  Cit; 
but  alas!  she  could  not  cover  more  tha 
270.  For  the  first  time  since  she  wj 
launched  she  found  water  so  shallol 
that  she  could  not  pass  through  it.  Tl 
last  eighty  miles  of  the  river,  befo]| 
Iditerod  City  is  reached,  is  not  a  nav 
gable  river  at  all  in  any  accepted  sens 
But  here  in  Alaska  we  navigate  an 
water  that  we  have  to  navigate.  " 
there  are  no  boats  in  existence  of  ligl  i 
enough  draft  to  serve,  then  we  evolve 
new  type  of  boat,  lighter  than  ever  bui 
before.  That  is  literally  what  has  bee 
done  on  the  upper  Iditerod.  Riffle  aft( 
riffle,  in  the  eighty  miles  between  Dik 
man  and  Iditerod  City,  had  to  be  passe 
with  less  than  eight  inches  of  wate 
The  Pelican  draws  sixteen.  SI 
scratched  and  scrambled  through  fou 
teen  several  times,  at  much  injury  to  h( 
bottom  and  to  her  propeller,  and  the 
she  had  to  give  it  up  and  tie  to  the  barj 
until  the  river  should  rise.  Meanwhii 
the  new  type  of  craft — broad,  flat-bo 
tomed  scows  that  draw  only  six  inche 
with  automobile  engines  installed  th: 


five  inches,  were  carrying  scores  of  tons 
of  freight  up  those  eighty  miles  at  forty 
i|  dollars  per  ton.    I  left  Walter  and  Muk 
on  the  Pelican  and  got  a  lift  from  one  of 
these  new-departure  boats  and  reached 
jilditerod  City  to  find  the  nurse  that  the 
I  bishop  had  sent  already  there,  but  the 
I  hospital   equipment   sent  at  the  same 
time  was  hopelessly  lost  for  the  present 
in  the  tangle  of  delayed  and  stranded 
freight  somewhere  along  the  river  be- 
tween Iditerod  City  and  Dikeman. 

There  was  no  hurry  anyway.  I  found 
myself  in  a  sorely-disappointed  and  dis- 
j  Couraged  community,  where  there  was 
no  money  available  for  erecting  public 
institutions.  The  season  was  well  ad- 
vanced and  yet  no  gold  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground  at  all.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  summer,  the  camp  just 
emierging  from  a  scarce  and  hungry  win- 
ter, came  "The  Guggenheims"  and  took 
options  at  enormous  figures  on  every 
claim  on  Flat  Creek,  the  one  rich  creek 
3f  the  district.  For  a  month  they  had 
their  men  at  work,  prospecting  every 
3laim,  and  spent  something  like  $50,000 
in  the  operations.  Then  they  threw  up 
ill  their  options  and  left  the  camp. 
\feanwhile  the  claim  owners  and  "lay- 
nen"  (those  who  lease  claims)  had  been 
iitting  round  expecting  to  get  rich  witb- 
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out  doing  any  work,  and  when  they 
found  themselves  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  again,  with  a  whole  season's 
work  before  them,  it  had  become  impos- 
sible to  work  at  all  by  reason  of  the 
drought  that  had  settled  on  the  land. 
Water  is  essential  for  placer  mining. 
For  another  month  no  rain  fell,  and  no 
work  was  done.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  period  of  depression  and  financial 
stringency  that  I  arrived  upon  the  scene 
to  build  an  hospital  by  public  subscription. 

The  money  was  raised,  or  most  of  it, 
and  the  hospital  was  built,  but  it  was 
hard  work  and  took  a  long  time.  I  said 
built,  but  it  really  was  not  built  but 
bought.  It  proved  cheaper  to  buy  one  of 
the  eligible  houses  of  good  location  that 
were  for  sale  and  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements and  alterations,  than  to 
build  a  new  one.  The  ladies  of  the  town 
took  hold  with  the  usual  Alaskan  effi- 
ciency and  success  and  raised  $1,000 
at  a  clip  by  a  public  entertainment. 
Seventeen  hundred  dollars  more  was 
raised  by  personal  solicitation  in  the 
creeks.  I  tramped  knee-deep  in  the 
muck  from  creek  to  creek,  wet  through 
all  the  time;  for  the  rain  had  come,  and 
cleaning-up  had  begun  and  things 
looked  brighter  when  gold  began  to  be 
brought  to  town. 

Muk  was  almost  ruined  on  this  week's 
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Johnny  of  Ft.  Yukon 


tramping  trip 
amongst  the  creeks. 
He  got  such  good 
pickings    at  the 
mess-houses  and 
was  fed  and  petted 
so    much    by  the 
women  and  told  so 
often  what  a  "beau- 
tiful doggy"  he  was 
that  I  had  to  give  him  a  good  licking  and 
put  him  on  the  chain  for  a  week  to  restore 
him  to  a  proper  opinion  of  himself. 

When  the  hospital  was  virtually  estab- 
lished, though  not  yet  opened,  the  pur- 
chase money  paid  and  the  deeds  exe- 
cuted, the  nurse  and  equipment  installed 
and  the  alterations  well  under  way  and 
all  provided  for,  came  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Burke  at  Fort  Yukon  that  small-pox 
had  broken  out  on  the  Porcupine  Eiver, 
which  flows  into  the  Yukon  at  Fort 
Yukon,  and  that  there  were  already 
thirty-five  cases  and  that  he  could  not 
bring  about  the  governmental  establish- 
ment of  a  quarantine,  and  was  without 
help.  My  heart  sank,  for  it  seemed  that 
the  blow  I  feared  had  fallen.  Small-pox 
is  a  winter  disease,  and  the  winter  was 
at  hand. 

I  closed  up  affairs  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  despatched  a  few  telegrams  by  the 
local  commercial  wireless  at  ruinous  ex- 
pense, and  left  for  Fort  Yukon  a  few 
days  before  the  date  set  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  hospital. 

We  had  to  touch  at  Anvik  for  our 
cache  of  gasoline,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  intercept  Dr.  Loomis  at  that 
point  on  his  way 
outside.      Him  I 
commandeered,  to 
return   to  Fort 
Yukon    with  me, 
that  Burke  should 
not  be  single-hand- 
ed  if   the  threat- 
e  n  e  d  epidemic 
broke  out  amongst 
Bai-o-ia,  who  won  people.  I  found 

the  archery  prize  that  Mr.  Chapman 
at  the  Fourth  of        i    j  i  n  j 


the  Chageluk  Slough  on  a  vaccinating 
trip,  and  that  every  native  on  the  Lower 
Yukon  who  belongs  to  us,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  who  do  not,  had  received 
the  protective  virus  at  his  hands.  In  ad- 
dition he  had  sent  100  points  to  the 
Jesuit  Mission  at  Holy  Cross. 

At  Nulato  I  had  a  letter  from  Miss 
Carter  informing  me  that  she  had  vacci- 
nated 150  natives  at  the  Allakaket.  Mr. 
Betticher  came  down  to  Tanana  to  meet 
me,  and  told  me  that  every  native  on  the 
Tanana  River  was  now  vaccinated. 
From  that  point  up  to  Fort  Yukon  we 
stopped  at  every  native  camp  and  vacci- 
nated all  that  had  not  already  received 
it.  I  would  hold  service,  and  after  ser- 
vice Dr.  Loomis  would  vaccinate. 

So  in  one  summer  we  have  managed 
to  vaccinate  almost  every  native  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  from  Eagle  down  to 
Holy  Cross,  and  on  all  the  tributary 
rivers.  And  there  Was  never  a  single  re 
fusal  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and 
scarce  even  a  reluctance.  Truly  they 
are  a  docile  people,  these  native  charges 
of  ours. 

At  Beaver,  eighty  miles  from  Fort! 
Yukon,  I  picked  up  the  dogs  of  my  team 
from  the  fish  camp  where  they  had  sum- 
mered, and  "Muk"  was  so  mad  at  the 
other  dogs  coming  on  board  his  boat  thai 
I  had  to  chain  him  apart  on  the  forwarc 
deck. 

At  Fort  Yukon  we  found  no  small-pox 
and  a  valid  quarantine  against  the  inj  j 
f ected  region  on  the  Porcupine  River  hacj  j| 
been  somewhat  tardily  instituted  by  tb 
Federal  Government  under  Dr.  Burke'i 
supervision.    Rampart  House,  where  th(|  jj 
disease  raged,  is  Just  across  the  horde;;  !' 
in  Canadian  Territory,  550  miles  fron 
Dawson,  yet  nine  days  after  word  of  th< 
outbreak  on  the  Porcupine  was  receive( 
by  the  Canadian  ofiicials  at  Dawson 
physician,  a  nurse,  and  a  detail  of  Northj 
west  Mounted  Police  were  on  the  spotj 
We  Alaskans  envy  the  Government  a 
the  Yukon  Territory. 

So  at  Fort  Yukon  the  Pelican  com; 
pleted  her  fourth  season's  cruise,  having 
travelleci  something  over  3,000  mil^^. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE|  BISHOP  TO 
ALLAKAKET 


By  Deaconess  Clara  M,  Carter 

Just  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  a  little  woman  has  been  living  alone,  so 
far  as  white  companions  are  concerned,  that  she  might  accomplish  her  lov- 
itig  ministry  to  the  Koyukuks  and  Kobuks  under  her  care.  Once  in  Febru- 
ary, after  six  months  of  isolation,  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  archdeacon,  who 
paid  a  hurried  visit  and  promised  that  the  bishop  would  arrive  by  Easter 
time.  The  following  letter  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  long  waiting  and  the 
eager  welcome,  and  between  the  lines  one  may  read  the  steadfastness  which 
makes  such  self-forgetting  service  possible. 


THE  BISHOP  WITH  HIS  DOG  TEAM  IN 
FRONT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH 


T 


HE  mail  was  due  in  nine  or  ten 
days,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
dread  the  word  I  feared  that  it 
would  bring,  for  I  knew  that  it 
aaust  have  been  something  serious  to 
lave  so  detained  the  bishop.     Up  to 
faster  we  looked  for  him  daily,  but  then 
relinquished  the  last  hope  of  his  com- 
Jl  ag.   The  following  Friday  I  sent  across 
1  be  river  the  dried  fish  which  I  had  been 
eeping  for  his  dogs,  that  those  who  most 
!   eeded  it  might  get  it;  for  this  spring 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  dried  sal- 
,  ion.  and  every  musher  who  passed  was 


in  sore  need  of  it.  About  five  o'clock 
a  couple  of  dog  teams  ran  up,  and 
before  I  could  reach  the  door,  won- 
dering who  it  could  be,  I  heard  the 
bishop's  cheery  voice  calling  George! 
What  can  I  say  that  will  give  you 
some  understanding  of  the  sound  of 
a  familiar  voice  in  this  great  silence? 

Though  the  journey  from  Valdez, 
with  stops  at  missions  all  along  the 
way,  had  been  made  in  an  amazingly 
short  time,  haste  was  so  imperative 
in  order  to  reach  here  and  get  back 
to  Tanana  while  the  trails  were  pas- 
sible, that  two  dog  teams  were  nec- 
essary to  make  it,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
accompanied  the  bishop  and  Paul. 
I  sent  a  messenger  post  haste  across 
the  river  to  reclaim  those  fish,  and 
was  only  just  in  time  to  save  them. 

The  joyful  greetings  over,  I  found 
that  the  bishop  was   almost  snow- 
blind.    Strong  though  his  eyes  are, 
the  glare  of  the  brilliant  light  upon 
the  snow,  combined  with  a  strong 
wind,    day    after    day,    had  wrought 
mischievous  work.     To  put  my  hand 
upon  alleviating  remedies  took  but  a 
moment,  for  this  is  one  of  the  things 
one   must   always   be   ready   to  meet 
in  the  Arctic  spring.    But  do  what  you 
may,  there  is  suffering  and  discomfort  at 
the  best,  and  the  eyes  remain  painfully 
sensitive  to  any  strong  light  for  some 
time. 

Though  obliged  to  keep  out  of  the 
dazzling  sunlight,  Saturday  was  a  busy 
day,  the  natives  coming  in  groups  to  see 
the  bishop.    When  he  told  the  old  chief, 
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and  those  who  came  with  him,  of  the  first 
time  he  came  across  the  Salchaket  In- 
dians, and  contrasted  their  pitiable  con- 
dition then  with  their  clean  and  well-or- 
dered village  clustered  about  the  mission 
where  Miss  Wightman  is  doing  such 
splendid  work,  they  were  greatly  inter- 
ested. 

Many  of  the  older  Koyukuks  were  bap- 
tized long  ago  at  Tanana,  but  have  no 
certificates.  No  doubt  they  have  lost 
them,  and  the  records  at  Tanana  having 
been  burned,  the  bishop  thought  it  best 
to  give  as  many  as  were  here  hypotheti- 
cal baptism.  In  the  evening  George  and 
Oola  were  examined  for  confirmation. 

Sunday  morning  we  had  the  Holy 
Communion  at  eight  o'clock.  Those  of 
you  who  have  had  that  greatest  privilege 
of  life — the  leading,  or  at  least  a  share 
in  the  leading  of  some  soul  to  Christ — 
will  understand  what  it  meant  to  me  to 
kneel  between  the  two  boys  who  are  the 
first-fruits  of  this  work,  and  to  partake 
with  them  at  Bishop  Eowe's  hands  in 
their  first  Communion;  for  as  they  were 
to  be  confirmed  later  in  the  day  the  bish- 
op graciously  admitted  them. 

Morning  Prayer  was  at  half-past  ten, 
and  twenty-one  Koyukuks  were  bap- 
tized hypothetically ;  five  whom  I  had 
baptized  in  some  extremity  were  re- 
ceived. The  bishop  spoke  to  the  people 
through  two  interpreters.  At  Sunday- 
school  in  the  afternoon  he  heard  those 
who  know  all  of  the  Catechism.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  children. 

At  Evening  Prayer,  later 
in   the   afternoon,   the  two 
boys  were  confirmed.  Pre- 
senting  each  with  the  silver 
cross,  the  bishop  spoke  to 
them    of    the    great    and  ' 
blessed    privilege   that   had  ^T'i''&i|||i| 
that  day  been  confered  upon  %Hkl^ 
them,  and  of  their  duty  as  i^Bj 
Christ's  faithful  soldiers  and  wr 
servants.     As   I  looked  at 
their  attentive  faces  I  prayed 
that    the    seed    thus  sown 
might  bring  forth  an  abund- 
ant harvest. 


At  this  service  two  Kobuks  were  bap- 
tized, and  one  of  our  Koyukuks  who  had 
just  come  up  the  river  received  hypo- 
thetical baptism.  Our  neighbor  in 
charge  of  the  trading-post  attended  this 
service,  as  did  Mr.  Jackson.  The  ser- 
mon— upon  the  Resurrection — was  in 
English  only.  English  only! — English 
unencumbered  by  the  restrictions  that  | 
must  always  be  placed  upon  it  when 
speaking  to  the  natives,  brings  a  sense 
of  release  and  refreshment,  aside  from 
the  uplift  of  the  sermon  itself. 

The  bishop  had  installed  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Paul  in  the  road-house  across  the 
river,  where  they  cooked  for  themselves, 
but  Sunday  evening  we  all  dined  to- 
gether, and  so  ended  the  day.  Yet  no! 
it  did  not  end  then,  for  on  into  the  night 
the  bishop  talked,  with  that  rare  power 
which  leaves  a  vivid  picture  stamped  up- 
on one's  mind.  He  told  of  the  days  be- 
fore Dawson  or  Nome  or  Skagway  had 
sprung  into  existence,  or  the  White  Pass 
was  known ;  before  the  Army  posts  were 
established,  when  Port  Yukon  was  aban- 
doned; when  as  yet  all  travel  on  the 
Yukon  was  by  way  of  St.  Michael.  One 
saw  him,  with  but  .a  single  companion, 
coming  up  the  lonely  Lynn  Canal,  over 
the  Chilcoot  Pass,  pausing  at  Lake  Ben- 
nett to  build  their  boat  from  trees  they 
felled,  and  then  on  into  the  vast  un- 
known wilderness,  down  that  mighty 
river  where  perils  and  difficulties  awaited 
them  that  would  have  daunted  any  but 
the  most  fearless  of  men,  and  were  to  put 


Ready  for  the  return  journey 
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to  the  utmost  test  the  fixed  determina- 
i  tion  of  that  great  soldier  of  the  cross 
who,  through  it  all,  calmly  met  and  con- 
quered  them   one   by "  one.     Perils  of 
frozen  lake  and  smaller  river;  perils  of 
unknown  rapids,  where  the  momentary 
I  failure  of  a  steady  hand  or  .a  quick,  ex- 
j  perienced  eye  must  mean  instant  death; 
I  perils  of  hunger,  of  cold,  of  treacherous 
natives,  of  those  fearful  flats  where  the 
j  river  seems  lost  in  a  maze  of  intricate 
I  sloughs  and  channels.    We  who  live  in 
!    Alaska  now  have  but  a  faint  conception 
I  of  the  incessant  toil  and  watchfulness, 
of  the  strength  and  endurance  that  were 
needful  for  that  first  journey  down  the 
Yukon. 

Monday,  that  last  day  of  the  short 
visit,  when  there  were  so  many  things  to 
be  done,  I  made  a  mistake  which  troubles 
i  and  mortifies  me.    The  only  pictures  I 
have  ever  seen  of  the  bishop  taken  in 
trail  clothes,  or  with  his  dogs,  are  those 
I  which  were  taken  here  by  Mrs.  Burke  that 
ji  spring  of  1908,  and  I  was  very  anxious, 
j  if  possible,  to  get  a  good  picture  of  him 
while  here  this  time.     Monday  was  a 
beautiful,  bright  day.    Mr.  Jackson  and 
Paul  came  across  with  the  dogs,  and  the 
bishop  good-naturedly  laid  down  his  pen, 
and  donned  sweater  and  parka  for  the 
pictures.     Seeing  the   scarf  which  he 
wore  was  very  long,  I  suggested  a  shorter 
one — (would  that  I  had  let  the  long  one 
alone!).     Getting  one  that  had  never 
been  worn,  I  handed  it  to  him,  with  the 
remark:  "This  is  white,  but  no  matter, 
it  won't  show  in  the  picture."  How 
i  could  I  have  forgotten  that  white  re- 
!  mains  white,  and  black  remains  black, 
;  come  what  will  ?   Well,  I  have  learned  it 
now,  and  the  white  scarf  of  the  accom- 
I  panying  picture  must  always  be  charged 
to  me. 

■  *  * 

THE  Hon.  W.  W.  Wedemeyer,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Michigan, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives upon  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  legisla- 
j  tive    assembly    for    the    Territory  of 
i  Alaska,  told  hisi  fellow  legislators  of  his 
I  experience  on  a  trip  to  Alaska  in  1909, 
I  when  the  steamer  upon  which  he  was  a 
passenger  rescued  the  passengers  of  the 


"The  bishop  good-naturedly  donned  sweater 
and  parha  for  the  pictures" 

wrecked  Cottage  City  upon  which  Bish- 
op Howe  was  journeying  to  the  north. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  people 
from  the  wrecked  boat,  it  was  necessary 
to  place  them  in  state-rooms  already 
partially  occupied.  Mr.  Wedemeyer 
says :  "I  found  assigned  to  me  as  a  fel- 
low passenger  Peter  T.  Rowe,  the 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Alaska. 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  this  regard,  be- 
cause no  man  understands  Alaska  and 
its  problems  better  than  Bishop  Rowe, 
who  for  sixteen  years  or  more  has  min- 
istered to  the  people  of  that  remote 
territory.  There  is  not  time  here  to 
speak  of  his  good  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  other  de- 
nominations. It  is  only  the  truth  to 
say,  however,  that  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  Alaska  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  without  the  unselfish 
efforts  of  missionaries  of  all  denomina- 
tions who  have  toiled  unremittingly  and 
under  the  hardest  possible  conditions." 


A  PANORAMA 

Lying  hetioeen  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  this  growing  town  must 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  EAGLE" 

By  the  Reverend  R.  E.  Roe 


SOUTHEASTERN  Alaska  belongs 
to  the  Titanesque  school  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  a  land  of  great 
mountains  and  deeply-cut  val- 
leys; of  many  islands,  with  fiord-like 
channels  winding  among  them;  of 
mountain  lakes  and  limpid  streams. 
Domes  and  towers,  castles  and  fortresses 
are  piled  in  massive  profusion  all  about. 
In  the  large  the  scenery  is  impress- 
ive by  reason  of  this  massiveness  and 
the  sense  of  mystery  and  solitude  shut- 
ting it  in;  in  particular,  many  a  bit  of 
slope,  sea  or  dashing  water  merits  at- 
tention. The  stage  is  set  for  a  mighty 
epic  proclaiming  the  majesty  of  God 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


Byron's  description  of  Marathon 
would  apply  equally  well  to  Ketchikan, 
built  as  it  is  between  high  mountains 
and  the  sea.  The  strip  of  land  between 
them  is  so  narrow  that  when  the  town 
grows  it  either  climbs  the  hill  or  moves 
out  on  piles  over  the  tide-flats.  A  beau- 
tiful creek,  winding  down  through  a 
great  gorge  from  two  mountain  lakes, 
furnishes  power  and  ice-cold  water  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  spring, 
the  salmon  swim  and  leap  through  its 
rapids  and  over  its  falls  to  the  spawning 
ground  in  the  quiet  reaches  above.  As 
there  is  some  gold,  more  copper,  but 
most  fish,  there  is  naturally  a  very  keen 
interest  in  seeing  the  fish  making  a 
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OF  KETCHIKAN 

either  climh  the  mountain  or  stretch  on  'piles  over  the  tide  flats 


good  run,  for  they  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  section's  prosperity. 

The  town  is  not  yet  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old,  though  the  Indians  have 
known  the  site  much  longer — they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Ketchikan,  which  means, 
I  am  told,  "Under  the  wings  of  the 
eagle/'  There  are  about  two  thousand 
whites  and  three  hundred  fairly  per- 
manent Indians  here — only  fairly  per- 
manent, because  they  wander  a  great 
deal  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  sea- 
sons. Many  more  are  here  at  times,  as 
this  is  something  of  a  centre  for  three 
tribes — the  Thlingits,  Simpsians  and 
Haidas.  The  Thlingits  are  most  numer- 
ous, and  it  is  with  these  that  the 
Church  is  most  concerned.  The  Thlin- 
gits and  Simpsians  are  of  undoubted 
Asiatic  origin;  the  Haidas  are  different, 
and  may  be,  as  their  tradition  asserts. 


of  the  Aztec  people  driven  out  of  Mex- 
ico by  Cortez.  They  say  that  their 
fathers  wandered  up  the  coast  until 
they  came  to  Queen  Charlotte  Island. 
Finding  this  unoccupied,  they  made  it 
(and  still  consider  it)  their  tribal  home. 
Bearing  out  this  tradition,  they  make  in 
their  silver  jewelry  a  peculiar,  flat- 
headed  snake.  There  are  no  snakes  in 
Alaska,  and  the  kind  they  make  belongs 
to  a  warm  country,  so  there  is  enough 
basis  to  make  the  tradition  at  least  in- 
teresting. 

The  Church  has  a  good  school-build- 
ing for  the  Indian  children,  all  of  whom 
are  in  her  care.  Some  of  these  children 
are  making  splendid  progress.  The 
school  is  the  basis  of  our  Indian  work, 
for  the  children  are  learning  much  be- 
sides English  and  numbers  and  geog- 
raphy, and  they  are  taking  their  lessons 
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The  Arthur  Yates  Memorial  Hospital 

home  to  the  older  people.  They  like 
manual  work  particularly,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  give  them  even  more  than  we 
can  at  present.  The  girls  do  well  with 
their  sewing,  though  it  is  hard  to  teach 
them  to  cook,  for  they  regard  cooking 
as  being  beneath  them.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  these  Indians  needed  cooks, 
they  went  to  war  and  captured  some 
slaves  for  the  purpose.  This  was  one 
solution  of  the  difficult  "servant  prob- 
lem" ! 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  remarkable 
linguists,  speaking  several  native 
tongues,  the  Chinook  trade  jargon  and 
English, — ^though  their  use  of  the  last  is 
sometimes  amusing.  Having  no  pro- 
nouns showing  gender,  one  will  say: 
"My  wife — he  sick."  A  boy  getting 
ready  to  build  a  fire  in  the  school- 
house  held  up  the  last  scrap  of  paper 
and  said:  "This  paper  are  too  few." 
But  the  earnestness  deeper  than  the 
spoken  word  makes  itself  understood. 
When  little  Charlie  Bathle  died  his 
father  said:  "Charlie — my  boy — God's 
boy — God  took  him — it  is  well."  Johnny 
Nawishkay  came  one  time  and  said:  "I 
have  some  words  with  you."  Johnny 
made  it  understood  that  it  was  not  an 
altercation  but  a  definition  he  wished. 
"What  is  a  hypercritef  He  was  told 
that  a  hypocrite  was  a  man  who  prayed 
loudest  and  longest  without  meaning  a 
word  of  it,  who  afterward  went  out  and 
lied  and  stole,  etc.    With  a  lordly  wave 


of  the  hand,  Johnny  said:  "I  know  the 
man."  But  it  was  Johnny  who  came 
another  time  with  some  words:  "Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled" — what  does  it 
mean?  I  explained  as  best  I  could 
"the  joy  and  peace  in  believing."  "Ah !" 
said  Johnny,  "so  good! — so  very  good!" 

The  Indians  have  always  been  inde- 
pendent and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  we 
try  to  foster  this  spirit.  When  boxes  of 
clothing  are  sent  in,  we  exchange  gar- 
ments for  Indian  baskets,  send  the 
baskets  to  friends  good  enough  to  try  to 
sell  them,  and  with  the  money  thus  re- 
ceived pay  for  coal,  light,  materials,  etc. 
The  money  goes  back  to  the  Indians 
without  sacrificing  their  independence. 
The  older  women  make  some  beautiful 
baskets  ranging  in  price  from  a  quarter 
("two  bits,"  out  here)  to  one  in  a  store 
here  valued  at  $500.  We  are  not  buy- 
ing many  at  the  latter  price! 

The  hospital  has  a  splendid  record 
of  service  behind  it.  When  I  came  to 
the  work  four  years  ago  I  found  our 
present  head-nurse  in  a  building  much 
too  small  and  much  too  open,  with  five 
patients  to  care  for,  three  of  them  hav- 
ing typhoid.  She  was  caring  for  them 
through  the  day  and  by  setting  the  alarm 
ahead  she  was  caring  for  them  through 
the  night  by  two-hour  stages.  Though 
we  now  have  a  second  nurse  and  a  larger 
and  better  equipped  building,  that  same 
spirit  characterizes  the  whole  work.  The 
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Sitting  I'oom  and  private  room  for  women  in  the  Arthur  Yates  Memorial  Hospital 


need  for  a  third  nurse  is  imperative. 
How  these  two  nurses  stand  the  long 
hours  and  exacting  work,  and  put  into 
it  the  patience  and  sacrifice  they  do, 
passes  my  comprehension. 

But  I  do  see  and  know  something  of 
the  blessing  this  work  has  been  to  the 
community  and  to  a  large  region  round 
about.  There  is  very  little  general  sick- 
ness here.  It  doesn't  seem  to  thrive 
where  it  rains  nearly  all  the  time;  but 
there  are  many  accidents  in  the  mines 
and  on  the  boats.  A  snowslide  sent  us 
five  patients  at  one  time  last  spring.  We 
are  often  running  at  full  capacity,  as 
we  think,  when  room  has  to  be  made 
for  one  more.  The  kindly  care  makes 
this  the  nearest  to  home  many  a  man 
has  known  for  a  long  time.  Some  of 
the  men  actually  seem  sorry  to  get  well 
and  have  to  leave,  and  they  all  come 
back  punctiliously  to  visit. 

What  an  argument  we  see  against  the 
old  "Don't  believe  in  missions"  posi- 
tion !  The  West  is  made  up  of  the  East, 
and  we  are  only  taking  care  of  our  own. 
We  have  had  in  the  hospital  the  son  of 
an  honored  clergyman  of  our  own  com- 
munion. Here  he  was  made  comfortable 
for  six  weeks  and  here  he  found  a  place 
to  die  among  friends.  Just  lately  one 
of  our  own  workers  has  gone  out  into 
the  fuller  life.  What  a  satisfaction  to 
us  that  the  Church  had  a  priest  here  to 
break  the  Bread,  and  two  nurSes  to  give 


trained  care  and  a  wealth  of  womanly 
tenderness. 

The  old  hospital  building  is  now  used 
for  general  parish  purposes.  The  Wom- 
an's Guild  (a  splendid  organization  in- 
stant in  every  good  work)  meets  here 
regularly;  one  room  is  used  by  the 
teacher  in  the  school.  About  two  years 
ago  a  small  rectory  was  built  and  a 
wing  added  to  the  former  rectory,  mak- 
ing of  it  a  very  complete  twelve-bed 
hospital.  This  was  done  largely  by  the 
aid  of  Mrs.  Ward,  of  Eochester,  N.  Y., 
in  memory  of  her  father.  The  Arthur 
Yates  Memorial  Hospital  is  a  credit  to 
the  Church  and  a  blessing  to  this  region 
for  miles  around. 

The  material  outlook  for  this  section 
is  unusually  promising.  It  is  estimated 
that  $500,000  will  be  spent  in  building 
this  year  in  Ketchikan.  The  New  Eng- 
land Fish  Company  has  doubled  its 
plant,  many  canneries  are  being  built 
and  others  enlarged,  the  two  principal 
stores  are  putting  up  concrete  buildings, 
and  many  dwellings  are  going  up  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  population 
coming  in.  The  Church  has  greater  op- 
portunities before  her  and  should  in 
every  line  of  activity  eifect  greater  re- 
sults. 

A  border  country  seems  especially  to 
need  that  for  which  the  Church  stands. 
Very  markedly  has  she  a  mission  where 
the  white  civilization  and  the  white  lack 
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of  civilization  come  in  contact  with  an 
inferior  people.  The  Church  must  try- 
to  build  the  natives  up  against  much  of 
the  influence  that  is  decidedly  bad. 
Liquor  is  furnished  them  in  spite  of  the 
law  against  it,  and  they  are  hurt  in 
worse  ways.  But  even  apart  from 
morals,  so  considered,  there  is  an  almost 
unconscious  influence  working  all  the 
time,  making  the  Indians  lose  sight  of 
their  own  natural  racial  development  in 
copying  what  they  imagine  that  of  the 
whites  to  be — often  "Hamlet"  with 
Hamlet  left  out.  For  instance,  they 
used  to  move  about  very  often,  leaving  a 
camp  before  the  sanitary  conditions  be- 
came bad.  They  lived  more  in  the  open ; 
had  their  wood  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  carry 
away  the  smoke — much  creosote  was  lib- 
erated and  breathed  in  by  them.  Now, 
they  live  more  in  one  place;  stove-pipes 
carry  away  the  remedy;  ventilation  is 
poor;  sanitary  conditions  far  from  satis- 
factory— and  tuberculosis  is  a  scourge 


among  them.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
examples  of  this  in-the-very-air  influence 
working  upon  them  to  the  loss  of  their 
own  proper  racial  heritage. 

Real  progress  is  a  slow  process.  Yet, 
comparing  to-day  with  yesterday,  we 
have  abundant  hope  for  to-morrow.  It 
is  only  a  short  time  that  these  Thlingits 
have  known  the  Gospel  story,  and  there 
are  earnest,  devout  Christians  among 
them  who  are  living  up  to  the  best  they 
know.  It  is  good  to  see  their  interest, 
their  reverence,  their  faithful  attend- 
ance; good  to  hear  them  sing,  and  pray 
the  Prayer  Book  prayers  and  prayers  of 
their  own;  good  to  see  the  three  tribes 
living  side  by  side  in  peace  when  but  a 
little  while  ago  they  were  implacable 
enemies.  It  is  a  sign  of  results  to  see 
them  raising  over  their  dead,  not  the 
grotesque  carving  of  an  old-time  totem 
but  the  Cross.  It  testifies  to  a  changed 
standard,  to  belief  in  God  and  a  way 
of  approach  to  Him.  Our  God  is  able, 
and  He  will  bless  every  venture  of  faith 
the  Church  makes  for  the  good  of  others, 
every  effort  put  forth  in  the  Master's 


THE  RECTORY  AT  KETCHIKAN 
The  house  faces  the  harbor 


THE  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  reports  a  decrease  of 
$30,000  in  its  income  for  the  first  three 
months  of  its  fiscal  year.  The  8.  P.  G. 
adopts  the  good  plan  of  having  its  fiscal 
year  coincident  with  the  calendar  year. 
Bishop  Montgomery  believes  that  the 
decrease  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
coal  strike  and  the  general  unrest  in 
England. 


AMONG  the  fifteen  men  in  a  recent 
confirmation  class  in  Zangzok, 
China,  was  a  farmer  seventy-two  years 
old,  who  walked  fifteen  miles  from  his 
home  in  the  country  on  Saturday,  to  be 
confirmed  on  Sunday.  He  is  very  regu- 
lar attending  services  in  his  own  village, 
where  services  are  held  twice  a  month. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CUP 


From  left  to  right :  Rev.  L.  H.  Buisch,  Rev.  William  Loola,  Rev.  G.  L.  Christian,  Bishop  Rome, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare,  Rev.  C.  E.  Bettichcr,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Evans 
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GREAT  DOINGS  AT  ANVIK 

By  Archdeacon  Stuck 


IS  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  good.     Heavy  rains  in 
the    upper    Tanana  country 
swelled  that  river  into  such 
a  drift-laden  flood  that  the  Pelican  was 
unable  to  stem  it,  and  the  long-planned 
trip  to  the  Tanana  crossing,  where  we 
hope  to  establish  a  new  mission  this  sum- 
mer, had  to  be  given  up.     A  thousand 
miles  away  a  drought  in  the  Iditerod 
country  had  drained  that  river  dry,  and 
I  the  launch  had  to  turn  back  from  a  vain 
j  attempt  to  reach  Iditerod  City.    So  it 
( fell  out  that  the  bishop  had  ample  time 
1  at  Anvik  and  that  the  convocation  of  the 
'  clergy  and  the  solemnities  and  festivities 
that    centred    about    Mr.  Chapman's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  were  not  cur- 
!  tailed. 

I  It  was  time  excellently  well  spent.  The 
I  bishop  had  summoned  thither  the  clergy 
I  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Christian  came 
j  from  Nome,  and  brought  with  him  Mr. 
1  Hoare,  who  had  turned  thus  far  out  of 
I  hi§  direct  routQ  from  the  States  to  his 


post  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Point  Hope. 
So  we  had  no  less  than  eight  clergy  pres- 
ent, the  largest  clerical  gathering  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Alaska.  The 
gathering  was  probably  unique  in  the  an- 
nals of  ecclesiastical  conventions  in  that 
the  least  journey  made  by  any  clergy- 
man in  reaching  the  spot  was  over  500 
miles.  Besides  the  bishop  and  the  arch- 
deacon and  those  already  mentioned, 
there  were  present  the  Eev.  C.  E.  Bet- 
ticher,  Jr.,  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Mis- 
sion, the  Eev.  L.  H.  Buisch,  of  Fair- 
banks, the  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  of  An- 
vik, and  the  Rev.  William  Loola,  our  na- 
tive deacon  of  Fort  Yukon. 

There  came  also,  at  Mr.  Chapman's  in- 
vitation. Miss  Grider,  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  Nenana,  and  Miss  Langdon,  in 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Tanana;  so  that 
with  Mrs.  Evans  and  Sister  Bertha,  of 
the  Anvik  School,  and  Mrs.  Christian 
accompanying  her  husband  from  Nome, 
there  was  quite  a  gathering  of  ladies  as 
well. 


LOVING-CUP  PRESENTED  TO  THE  REY-  JOHN  W.  CHAPMAN 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
three  days'  session  of  the  convocation. 
It  gave  opportunity  for  a  most  valuable 
exchange  of  views  and  for  the  thrashing 
out  of  questions  that  for  a  long  time 
have  demanded  such  treatment.  And  the 
conference  was  probably  unique  again  in 
this  particular,  that  notwithstanding 
vigorous  discussion  and  debate,  every  one 
of  the  many  resolutions  adopted  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  occasion  of  the  gathering  was  the 
desire  to  do  honor  to  the  Eev.  John 
Wight  Chapman,  and  to  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  his  quarter-century  of  mission- 
ary service  at  this  place.  The  mission  is 
but  one  year  older  than  the  quarter-cen- 
tury, and  was  our  first  foothold  in 
Alaska,  although  afterwards  we  entered 
upon  an  earlier  work  on  the  upper  river 
instituted  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Indeed,  this  year,  which  m.arks  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
coming  to  Anvik,  and  the  twenty-sixth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  mis- 
sion, marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  missionary  work  at 
Fort  Yukon,  and  the  grand  old  man  of 
the  Canadian  Church  who  made  that  be- 
ginning, Archdeacon  McDonald,  still 
livos  at  Winnipeg,  and  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  this  convocation. 

The  clergy  of  the  jurisdiction  had  sub- 
scribed together  and  had  purchased  a 
silver  loving  cup  for  presentation  to  Mr. 
Chapman.  The  cup  is  of  handsome  work- 
manship and  bears  an  etching  of  the 
mission  at  Anvik,  with  the  following  in- 
scription: "To  the  Eev.  John  Wight 
Chapman,  twenty-five  years  missionary 


From  left  to  right:  Archdeacon  Stuck,  Rev.  Willvam  Loola 
Bev.  O.  L.  Christian,  Bishop  Bowe,  Mrs.  Evans,  Mr.  Chapman 
and  U^QiCqness  SaWne.  Two  Ir»Klwn  IfOys  in  liac1cgrQm4 


at  Anvik,  Alaska;  this  gift  from  the 
clergy  of  the  jurisdiction  with  their  lov- 
ing congratulations.  In  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
At  his  special  request,  the  Eev.  Octavius 
Parker,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  actually 
started  this  mission  and  preceded  Mr. 
Chapman  by  a  year,  was  allowed  a  part 
in  the  gift. 

Mr.  Chapman,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
intended  present,  was  lured  into  the 
schoolroom  when  all  was  ready.  In  the 
presence  of  all  the  missionary  workers, 
and  of  certain  military  officers  on  their 
way  to  Fort  Gibbon,  who  happened  to  be 
touching  at  Anvik,  the  bishop  made  an 
address  in  which  he  set  forth  most  ap- 
preciatively the  long  and  faithful  service 
that  had  been  given  at  Anvik,  and  then 
called  on  Archdeacon  Stuck  to  make  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Chapman,  quite  taken  by 
surprise,  made  a  simple  and  touching 
response.  Calling  Mrs.  Evans  and  Sister 
Bertha — for  many  years  his  colleagues — 
to  his  side,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  as- 
sociate them  and  his  absent  wife  in  all 
that  had  been  said,  and  to  give  his  thanks 
in  their  name  as  well  as  his  own.  Then 
the  cup  was  filled  with  lemonade  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  until  all  had 
drunk  to,  Mr.  Chapman's  health. 

Then  there  was  a  gathering  of  the 
Indian  men,  with  whom  the  bishop 
labored,  with  all  his  patience  and  skill, 
for  an  hour  or  more.  This  village  has 
been  upset  of  late,  like  the  other  villages 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  by  the  erup- 
tion of  the  volcanoes  in  southwestern 
Alaska  (350  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies)  about  a  month  earlier. 

The  shamans  or  medicine 
men  retain  more  authority 
and  influence  here  than  at 
any  other  of  our  Alaskan 
missions.  Indian  and  Eski- 
mo blood  intermingle  here 
and  the  phlegm  of  both  races 
has  come  in  double  measure 
to  the  hybrid  descendants. 
Moreover,  in  this  part  of  the 
Yukon,  and  from  this  place 
down,  the  isolation  is  much 
greateT  th-aii  qb  the  middle 
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and  upper  river,  and  to  these  causes 
is  due  the  strong  survival  of  ani- 
mistic beliefs  and  practices  and  the  sway 
of  the  witch-doctors.  What  dark  inter- 
pretation the  shamans  put  upon  the 
volcanic  disturbance,  I  know  not;  but 
the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  place  was 
pre-occupied  and  unresponsive.  One 
must  live  amongst  these  people  to  un- 
derstand the  obstinate  strength  of  the 
forces  against  which  Mr.  Chapman  has 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  contended,  and 
to  gauge  the  results  of  that  contest. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convocation 
the  bishop  announced  to  the  clergy  that 
he  had  decided  to  decline  his  election  to 
the  position  of  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Southern  Ohio;  and  the  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate resolutions  that  were  passed,  and 
the  joyful  Te  Deum  that  was  sung  at 


the  service  that  followed,  gave  voice  to 
the  universal  thankfulness. 

The  workers  in  the  Alaskan  mission, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  take  inspiration 
and  encouragement.  They  take  them 
from  the  staunch  fidelity  of  their  bish- 
op, who  has  three  times,  and,  as  they 
hope,  now  finally,  refused  to  be  trans- 
lated to  a  less  arduous  field  of  labor; 
from  the  patient  and  loving  devotion  of 
their  brother,  conspicuous  amongst  mis- 
sionaries the  world  over  in  length  of  ser- 
vice at  this  isolated  spot;  from  the  ex- 
ample of  that  great  and  heroic  gentle- 
woman, herself  sometime  connected  with 
the  work  at  Anvik,  who  laid  down  her 
life  two  years  ago  on  St.  Andrew's  Day 
for  the  native  children  at  Nenana.  The 
Alaskan  mission  is  manifesting  the  grace 
of  God  working  in  the  life  and  death  of 
His  servants. 


THE  PELICAN  AT  ANVIK 


AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
By  the  Reverend  John  W.  Chapman 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  tell  about  the 
changes  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
Yukon  Valley  and  in  Anvik  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
What  changes  have  I  not  seen !  I  sup- 
pose that  when  we  began  work  here  in 
1887  there  was  hardly  any  portion  of  our 
country  which  had  been  so  little  affected 
b,y  civilization.  Half  a  dozen  traders  g^nd 


missionaries  were  scattered  along  the 
course  of  a  river  two  thousand  miles 
long.  It  was  an  event  when  the  traders' 
barges  dropped  down  the  river  in  the 
early  part  of  the  open  season  to  make 
their  way  to  St.  Michael,  and  later  to  be 
towed  back  with  their  scanty  store  of 
supplies.  It  was  an  event  for  them  to 
come  within  sight  of  a  white  settlement. 
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Watching  a  barge  through  my  glass  as  it 
swung  around  a  point  some  three  miles 
distant,  I  saw  one  of  the  navigators  take 
out  a  pocket  comb  and  make  solemn 
preparations  to  meet  us — us,  in  our  over- 
alls and  "hickory"  shirts! 

A  little  gold  was  bein^  taken  out  of 
the  upper  country  at  that  time,  and  year 
by  year  the  traffic  increased,  though  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees.    In  1897 
came  the  Klondike  excitement,  and  the 
country  swarmed  with  gold-seekers.  This 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  natives.   In  some  places  the  effect 
was  very  bad,  but  here,  being  farther  re- 
moved from  the  scene   of   the  mining 
operations,  we  have  lived  in  peace.  I 
have  not  seen  a  drunken  native  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  more,  and  in  twen- 
ty-five years  I  have  seen  but  three  of  the 
I  Anvik  natives  under   the   influenc«  of 
liquor.    I  have  no  confidence  that  we 
I  should  have  been  so  free  from  this  curse 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mining  camp. 
In  some  ways  intercourse  with  the 
=  whites  has  done  our  people  good.  They 
I  are  better  laborers,  understand  better  the 
'  character  of  a  contract,  are  cleaner  and 
less  superstitious — especially  the  younger 
generation — and  are  enabled  to  live  in 
far  greater  comfort  than  formerly. 

But  when  so  much  is  said,  it  remains 
true  that  the  native  standard  of  morals 
is  a  low  one,  and  that  in  the  native  sys- 
tem of  religion  there  was  nothing  which 
held  out  the  slightest  hope  that  it  would 
ever  become  any  better  than  it  was. 
•  Every  gain  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the 
j  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  gains 
are  not  a  few.  Polygamy,  which  was 
recognized,  though  hardly  common,  has 
disappeared.  The  extremely  lax  system 
of  conjugal  relationship  which  prevailed 
in  former  times  has  given  place  to  a 
much  more  stable  relationship,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  recognition  of  the 
institution  of  Christian  marriage.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  true  of  every  place 
where  our  missions  have  been  planted. 
Statistics  here  tell  a  very  encouraging 
story  of  families  held  together.  The 
number  of  marriages  performed  at  this 
mission  since  its  foundation  is  108.  Out 


of  this  number,  ninety-three  couples  are 
either  now  living  together  or  have  died 
in  the  recognition  of  their  marriage 
vows.  Of  ten  I  can  give  no  positive  ac- 
count at  the  present  moment,  but  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  in  the  same  class  with 
these  ninety-three.  Five  couples  only 
are  known  to  me  to  have  separated,  and 
in  one  instance  this  was  due  to  the  hus- 
band having  been  removed  oy  the  Fed- 
eral authority  on  account  of  insanity 
which  is  pronounced  to  be  incurable. 
These  figures  relate  to  marriages  where 
one  or  both  were  native. 

The  want  of  privacy  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  life,  and  the  corresponding  want 
of  reserve  which  characterized  the  com- 
mon speech,  have  left  their  impression 
upon  native  character,  as  it  was  inevit- 
able that  they  should  do.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  have  to  combat,  and 
it  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  peo- 
ple are  slow  to  detach  themselves  from  a 
system  which  has  no  effective  rebukes 
for  lascivious  speech  and  conduct.  But 
the  establishment  of  better  family  rela- 
tions is  working  a  change  in  this  respect, 
and  the  fear  of  public  censure  is  op- 
erating as  a  far  more  potent  check,  than 
formerly.  It  is  also  true  that  the  board- 
ing-school of  the  mission  has  won  its 
way  into  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  that  it  is  regarded  by  parents  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  children  from 
many  temptations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed in  the  village  life.  The  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  has  tended  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  belief  that  these  schools 
are  an  indispensable  factor  in  dealing 
v/ith  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say,  distinctly, 
that,  making  all  allowance  for  our  faults 
and  shortcomings — which  may  God  mer- 
cifully pardon! — and  for  our  errors, 
which  have  been  many,  I  believe  that 
we  are  continually  gaining  ground  every- 
where. There  are  times  when  the  cur- 
rent sets  against  us  and  sweeps  us  back, 
but  it  serves  only  to  nerve  us  for  a 
fresh  effort  in  discharging  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  interior. 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 


Bishop  I.  B.  Scott,  of  the  Methodist  mission  in 
Liberia,  reporting  to  the  recent  General  Con- 
ference of  Methodists,  said  : 

EIGHT  years  ago  we  had,  in  Liberia, 
the  oldest  foreign  mission  of  the 
Church,  a  membership  of  3,301  to  show 
for  the  seventy  years  of  missionary  en- 
deavor. Now  our  membership  is  7,687. 
Then  our  Sunday-school  scholars  num- 
bered 2,447 ;  now  they  number  4,442. 
Then  our  church,  parsonage  and  school 
property  was  valued  at  $95,200;  now  it 
is  $165,454.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  our  day-schools  is  1,925,  of 
which  number  1,548  are  the  children 
who  are  seeking  to  escape  from  heathen- 
ism and  whose  parents  are  begging  the 
Christian  Church  to  help  them.  All 
our  schools  are  crowded  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity. Every  missionary  virtually 
stands  at  the  door  of  his  church  or  mis- 
sion and  cries  to  the  heathen  who  seek 
to  escape  from  ignorance,  superstition 
and  sin,  "Back,  go  back.  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  ready  to  receive 
you!"  And  that  is  what  I  want  the 
Christian  world  to  know,  for  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
uprisings  of  heathen,  calling  for  educa- 
tion and  the  Gospel,  that  Africa  has 
ever  witnessed. 

The  mission  of  our  own  Church  in 
Liberia,  which  is  also  our  oldest  foreign 
mission,  now  numbers  2,350.  This  total 
does  not  include  about  300  communi- 
cants reported  last  year  from  the  Hoff- 
man station,  but  as  a  result  of  inter- 
tribal wars  now  scattered  to  various 
parts  of  the  district.  There  are  2,000 
Sunday-school  pupils  enrolled  in  thirty- 
three  schools.  The  day  and  boarding- 
school  pupils  number  1,500.  The  offer- 
ings last  year  from  the  native  people 
amounted  to  $6,897. 

T 

ON  July  25th,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  was  consecrated  the  first 
English  bishop  to  Persia,  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Stileman,  heretofore  clerical 
secretary  of  the  Church  Zenana  Mission- 
ary Society. 
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FOLLOWING  the  example  of  our  ow 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Presbytei 
ian  Eoreign  Board,  with  the  approval  o 
the  General  Assembly,  has  issued  a  cal 
for  100  men  and  women  and  $700,000  t 
meet  the  current  crisis  in  China.  It  i 
proposed  that  the  undertaking  shal 
cover  three  years,  though  it  is  hope' 
to  send  at  least  fifty  recruits  to  the  fieL 
next  year.  Nearly  one-half  the  $700,00 
would  be  used  for  eighty  new  residence 
to  accommodate  the  increased  staf] 
The  remainder  would  go  into  hospital 
and  schools  chiefly.  The  active  cam 
paign  for  the  fund  will  not  begin  unti 
the  autumn,  but  already  the  Philadel 
phia  women's  board  has  promised  t 
raise  $100,000. 

H 

ENGLISH  Churchmen  have  givei 
$50,000  to  aid  the  Uganda  Chris 
tians  in  rebuilding  the  Mengo  Cathedral 
destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago. 


THE  late  Canon  Alexander,  of  the  C| 
M.  S.  Mission  in  India,  landed  ii 
Madras  in  1857,  the  year  of  the  Indiai 
mutiny.  There  was  not  a  Christian  ii 
the  district  in  which  he  settled.  Nov 
there  are  more  than  6,200  baptizec 
Christians,  while  seven  Indian  pastorij 
whom  this  veteran  trained  are  carryin^j 
forward  his  work. 

H 

THE  Eev.  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring- 
secretary  of  the  Congregationa  j 
Home  Missionary  Society,  referred  in  c 
recent  address  to  "the  goodly  company 
of  villages  and  towns  where  a  local  boom 
or  sectarian  zeal  or  a  church  split  or  c.\ 
difference  of  language,  or  all  thest 
causes,  have  conspired  to  multiply 
Church  organizations  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  place,  and  sometimes  to  a  point 
where  all  are  so  disconnected  that  the] 
community  looks  upon  the  whole  busi-| 
ness  as  a  farce,  and  goes  on  its  way  in- 
different to  their  appeal." 


ST.  MATTHEW'S  CHURCH  AND  HOSPITAL.  FAIRBANKS 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TANANA 

I.    FAIRBANKS,  THE  METROPOLIS 
By  the  Reverend  L,  H,  Buisch 


PEKHAPS  the  readers  of  this 
number  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions will  receive-  some  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  they  can  feel 
be  cooling  breezes  wafted  from  Alaska's 
,!y  mountains.  No  doubt  they  felt  a 
eep  sympathy  for  Alaskans  many  times 
Liring  the  past  winter,  when  the  ther- 
iiometer  registered  below  zero  and  the 

!>iow  Was  drifting  about  their  homes, 
id  tried  to  imagine  the  hardships  of  the 
orth.  But  their  imaginings  were  vain, 
rith  weather  unprecedented  in  the 
orth,  we  sat  in  our  cabins  and  smiled 
we  read  the  newspaper  reports.  Yea, 
3  thanked  God  that  we  had  the  privi- 
?e  of  living  in  a  section  of  the  coun- 
Y  blessed  with  a  healthful  and  invig- 
I  ating  climate. 

|;Come  with  me  from  the  busy,  noisy 
e  of  the  crowded  city  to  a  beautiful, 
iet  corner  of  the  continent — to  Fair- 
'  nks,  the  metropolis  of  Central  Alaska. 


As  the  steamboat  winds  its  way  up  the 
Chena  Slough,  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  impresses  you  is  the  group  of 
buildings  on  the  Mission  grounds.  The 
cross  of  the  little  log  churchy  so  typical 
of  the  country,  greets  you.  Although 
perhaps  a  stranger  in  this  far-off  coun- 
try, you  seem  to  have  found  a  well- 
known  friend.  The  hospital  occupies  a 
like  prominent  position  in  the  group  on 
the  waterfront.  It  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  camp.  From  the  very 
earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time, 
noble  women  have  rendered  devoted  ser- 
vice here.  Many  a  hardship  have  they 
endured;  many  a  comfort  have  they  sac- 
rificed in  a  Christian  calling.  The  testi- 
mony which  the  "sour-doughs"*  give  of 
the  tender  nursing  and  care  received  at 
St.  Matthew's  Hospital  is  indeed  most 
gratifying. 

The  work  of  the  Mission  is  three-fold: 

*  An  Alaskan  phrase  indicating  an  old-timer. 
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the  Church  with  her  Sacraments  offers 
spiritual  comfort  and  help;  the  hospital 
opens  its  doors  to  the  sick  and  suffering, 
and  bids  them  enter;  the  "George 
Thomas  Memorial  Library"  supplies  in 
a  large  measure  material  for  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  man. 

The  hospital  and  library  depend,  in  a 
measure,  on  friends  outside  for  their 
support.  The  hospital  receives  several 
thousand  dollars  each  year  from  patients, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay,  yet  must  be  cared  for.  The 
support  for  the  hospital  from  the  outside 
generally  takes  the  form  of  articles  to  be 
sold  at  our  Annual  Fair.  Perhaps  you 
have  never  heard  of  the  Fair,  and  may 
v/ant  to  know  what  to  send.  Let  me  an- 
ticipate your  inquiry.  Perhaps  you  can 
send  some  article — it  matters  not  what — 
and  we  will  sell  it,  and  turn  the  proceeds 
over  to  the  hospital.  Any  article  that 
may  be  worn  or  used  by  men,  women  or 
children  will  help:  shirtwaists,  handker- 
chiefs, aprons  of  all  kinds,  collars,  fancy 
bags,  neckwear  for  men,  sofa  pillows,  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work  and  notions. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  library. 
This  building  is  indeed  an  oasis  in  the 


desert.    Many  men  spend  all  their  unoc' 
cupied  time  in  the  reading  room.    It  if! 
the  only  public  place  except  saloons  anc] 
pool-rooms  where  men  may  congregate  | 
A  single  visit  to  this  building  would  fire: 
you  with  enthusiasm  and  enroll  your  as- 
sistance.    It  is  the  supply  centre  foij 
reading  matter  of  all  kinds.    The  thou- 
sands of  magazines  we  receive  from  the 
people  in  the  States  are  stamped  ano 
tied  in  bundles,  and  given  or  sent  to  the 
prospectors  in  the  hills.     This  often 
times  is  the  only  reading  they  can  get 
It  helps  the  men  spend  many  idle  hour 
when  they  are  far  from  their  fellows 
The  circulating  department  needs  rein 
forcement.     Books    of    all    kinds  ar 
needed  to  augment  those  now  in  use.  W 
will  gladly  receive  any  books  or  mag 
azines  you  have  read. 

The  religious  side  of  the  work  is  byi 
no  means  to  be  overlooked.  While  th 
number  of  communicants  is  not  large 
nevertheless  many  claim  St.  Matthew' 
as  a  spiritual  home.  The  population  is 
necessarily  a  transient  one.  To-da 
your  communicants  may  number  a  hun 
dred;  to-morrow  a  great  proportion  of 
them  may  be  off  on  a  new  stampede 
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We  are  continually  losing  good  Church- 
men in  this  way.  To  be  sure  some  come 
I  back  in  the  course  of  time,  but  many 
j drift  into  other  camps  and  we  never  see 
I  them  again. 

i  The  Church  occupies  an  enviable  po- 
rtion in  the  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 


ment of  the  country.  Her  influence,  un- 
der such  leaders  as  Bishop  Rowe  and 
Archdeacon  Stuck,  has  been  great.  May 
God  spare  them  to  lead  and  inspire 
others  to  help  forward  the  work  of  bring- 
ing men  everywhere  to  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  themselves  as  sons  of  God. 


11.    THE  TANANA  VALLEY  MISSION 
By  the  Reverend  C,  E,  Betticher^  Jr. 


IF  you  will  look  at  the  map*  of 
Alaska,  you  will  note  that  the  chief 
tributary  of  the  Yukon  from  the 
southern,  or  lower  side,  is  the 
jTanana.  This  river  is  the  natural  high- 
iway  for  Indians  and  white  people  alike, 
land  along  its  entire  length  the  Church  is 
leonducting  missionary  work.  Fairbanks, 
i about  half  way  between  its  source  and 
jits  mo'-ith,  is  the  only  place  where  white 
[people  live  in  any  number.  But  Indians 
jlive  along  the  entire  length  of  the  river 
and  the  missions  which  minister  to  their 
needs  are  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Mission,  or 
'The  T.  Y.  M." 

St.  Mark's  Mission,  Nenana,  is  the 
ifirst  point  in  the  T.  Y.  M.  as  you  go  up 
ithe  river.  At  this  point  the  Church  is 
i conducting  a  boarding-school,  to  which 
I  children  come  from  many  points  in  in- 


*  An  excellent  map  of  Alaska,  giving  all  nais- 
jSions  of  the  Church,  may  be  had  by  writing  The 
Alaskan  Bureau,  622  Oak  Street,  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  enclosing  postage. 


terior  Alaska.  The  work  of  the  Mission 
consists  in  a  training  in  the  English 
branches,  through  the  fifth  grade  (some 
of  the  children  will  be  ready  for  the 
sixth  next  year),  instruction  in  cooking, 
sewing,  etc.,  for  the  girls,  and  industrial 
work  in  general  for  the  boys.  The  staff 
at  Nenana  consists  of  Miss  Grider,  Miss 
Bolster,  Miss  Parmelee,  Mr.  Madara,  Mr. 
Tatum  and  Paul  Williams,  a  native  cate- 
chist.  Miss  Grider  came  out  from 
Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  last  summer, 
and  has  taken  up  the  work  of  Miss 
Farthing.  Miss  Bolster  is  the  repre- 
sentative on  the  Mission  field  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses.  She 
has  just  about  completed  five  years  of 
service  in  Alaska,  and  goes  outside  this 
summer  on  furlough.  Miss  Parmelee  is 
in  charge  of  the  school  and  came  out 
from  New  Jersey  last  summer.  Mr.  Ma- 
dara is  also  new  to  the  work,  as  is  Mr. 
Tatum.  Mr.  Madara  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Mr.  Tatum  from  Tennessee. 


TORTELLA  HALL.,  NENANA 
A  school  for  Indian  children;  the  scene  of  Miss  Farthing's  devoted  labors 


Both  are  looking  forward  to  entering 
Holy  Orders.  Paul  Williams  came  to 
Nenana  two  years  ago.  He  is  one  of  the 
boys  trained  by  Dr.  Prevost,  and  is 
capable  of  excellent  work. 

The  Mission  at  ISFenana  is  but  a  few 
years  old,  and  it  was  begun  on  virgin 
soil.  Some  ground  has  been  cleared,  and 
enough  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  are 
raised  to  help  greatly  in  the  matter  of 
food.  Fish,  caught  and  prepared  in 
summer,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food  the  year  round.  The  children 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  their  own  peo- 
ple or  language,  and  regular  instruction 
is  had  in  the  Liturgy  in  the  native 
tongue.  The  possibili- 
ties of  a  mission  such  as 
St.  Mark's  are  limitless. 
Intellectually,  medically, 
industrially,  socially  and 
i  ^^N  Jl  religiously     it    is  the 

I       "v  m\JLiJ  centre. 

The  next  point  is  St. 
Barnabas's  Mission, 
Chena  native  village, 
where  Miss  Graves  is  at 
work,  assisted  by  Celia 
Wright — a  young  wom- 
an who  has  had  experi- 
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ence  at  Tanana,  the  Allakaket  anc 
Anvik.  The  people  of  this  Mission  have 
a  yell,  which  they  use  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  "Hee!  Hee!  Hee!  Hem! 
Hem!  Hem!  We  are  the  best  of  the  T.| 
V.  M. ! !"  An  action  which  is  character-| 
istic  of  their  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
took  place  when  Bishop  Rowe  passed 
through  Fairbanks  but  could  not  go 
to  Chena  or  Chena  native  village 
What  did  the  people  do  but  go 
to  him!  Sunday  morning  they  had 
their  usual  service,  and  then  started 
for  Fairbanks,  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
away,  shook  hands  with  the  bishop, 
chatted  a  little,  and  then  started  to  walk! 
home  that  night!  Think  of  that  the 
next  time  the  devil  prompts  you  to  stay 
home  from  church  because  it  rains,  or 
because  you  are  tired!  Think  of  it! 
twenty-five  miles,  every  step  of  it  on 
your  feet,  just  to  show  the  man  whom 
you  love  and  honor  that  you  do  love  and 
honor  him.  At  this  busy  village  the 
mission  is  literally  the  home  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  what  with  school,  services, 
household  duties,  visiting,  etc..  Miss 
Graves  and  Celia  find  their  hands  full 
all  of  the  time.  Three  children  live  in 
the  mission  itself. 
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The  next  point  is  the  town  of  Chena, 
which  is  at  the  point  where  navigation 
ends  for  the  larger  steamboats  on  the 
Tanana.   Fairbanks  is  on  a  small  stream 
ten  miles  away,  and  Chena  is,  therefore, 
only  a  transfer  point.    For  our  particu- 
lar purpose,  however,  it  is  important,  as 
it  is  about  midway  between  Nenana  and 
Salchaket  and  is  on  the  main  water. 
When  St.  Timothy's  Mission  is  estab- 
lished at  Tanana  Crossing,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ship  in  the  outfit  of  provis- 
I  ions  one  year  ahead,  and  store  it  at 
I  Chena  for  the  winter,  so  as  to  send  it 
I  up  on  the  first  and  highest  water  of  the 
I  spring.   At  Chena  Mr.  Williams  and  his 
family  live,  and  Miss  Holgate.   My  resi- 
dence is  in  Chena  when  I  am  not  any- 
where else.   It  seems  of  late  that  I  "live 
!  under  my  hat,"  for  I  certainly  have  been 
I  moving  about.    Although  Fairbanks  is 
the    post-office,    the    records    of  The 
\  Alaskan  Churchman,  the  correspondence, 
'  etc.,  are  kept  in  Chena. 

The  next  point  is  St.  Luke's  Mission, 
'  Salchaket,  where  Miss  Wightman  is  car- 
rying on  the  work  single-handed.    In  its 


general  lines,  St.  Luke's  is  the  same  sort 
of  mission  as  St.  Barnabas's,  Chena  na- 
tive village,  in  that  it  cares  for  a  village 
of  about  fifty  people  and  can  therefore 
take  a  more  intimate  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  every  day. 

This  summer  will  mark,  it  is  hoped, 
the  actual  beginning  of  St.  Timothy's 
Mission,  Tanana  Crossing,  which  will 
form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  mis- 
sions. Miss  Graves  and  Celia  Wright 
will  move  up  to  St.  Timothy's  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Aside  from  be- 
ing so  far  away  from  all  other  interests, 
the  mission  is  of  particular  attraction  in 
that  it  is  being  built  by  a  girls'  school — 
St.  Timothy's,  Catonsville,  Md.,  of  which 
institution  Miss  Graves  is  an  alumna, 
and  as  a  representative  of  which  she  is 
supported  in  Alaska.  Bishop  Howe  plans 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  Tanana  Cross- 
ing this  summer,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  selecting  the  site  of  the  new  mission, 
so  important  a  move  does  he  consider  it 
to  be.  The  mission  will  minister  to  a 
people  who  have  had  no  attention  what- 
ever and  who  are  insistent  in  their 
clamor  that  the  Church  come  to  them. 

This  in  general  is  the  scope  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  Mission.    The  end  and 
iiim  of  all  the  work  is  to  make  the  peo- 
ple better  and  better  able  to  live. 
Hence  a  ministry  to  the  body,  the 
mind  and  the  soul. 


■ 


Even  in  Alaska  boys  will  go  swimming 
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III.    AN  ATTEMPT  THAT  FAILED 
By  Bishop  Rowe 

Since  the  above  was  written  Bishop  Rowe  has  made  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  plan  indicated  therein  and  visit  Tanana  Crossing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  mission  there.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Fairbanks,  June  26th, 
he  describes  his  experiences  in  attempting  to  plant  this  remote  and  final 
post  in  the  chain  of  native  missions  along  the  Tanana. 


I AM  having  a  very  interesting  visita- 
tion, but  it  is  arduous.  The  plan 
was  made  to  visit  "Tanana  Cross- 
ing" from  here  by  means  of  the 
Pelican.  So  after  hard  work  we  got 
gasoline  enough  and  made  the  start.  After 
going  sixty  miles  against  a  stiff  current, 
found  that  we  could  not  go  any  farther. 
The  water  was  swift,  but  not  deep 
enough,  so  Mr.  Betticher  and  I  took  to 
the  woods,  determined  to  walk  as  far  as 
Salchaket,  while  the  archdeacon  with  the 
Pelican  returned  to  Fairbanks,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  main  Tanana  Eiver  and 
pick  us  up  at  Salchaket.  We  made  Sal- 
chaket, had  a  fine  visit,  and  waited  four 
days  for  the  archdeacon.  As  the  archdea- 
con and  the  Pelican  failed  to  show  up, 
I  concluded  that  the  Pelican  could  not 
navigate  the  Tanana  and  that  the  "Tan- 
ana Crossing"  was  an  impossible  at- 
tempt for  me  this  year.  I  decided  to  re- 
turn to  Fairbanks,  so  got  a  boat  and  two 
good  Indian  young  men.  It  was  well  I 
did,  for  the  Tanana  Eiver  was  in  flood, 
a  wild,  raging,  awful  stream  of  water  to 
face.  The  distance  was  something  slight- 
ly less  than  100  miles.  The  river  is  one 
stretch  of  rapids,  sand-bars,  drifts,  miles 
wide,  but  at  this  time  it  was  full  from 
bank  to  bank  with  high  water,  islands  and 
sand-bars  covered,  but  snags  and  drifts 
everywhere,  and  the  current  ten  or  twelve 
miles  per  hour.  I  cannot  describe  the 
awful  trip  we  had.  We  ran  along  at 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  roar  of  the 
waters  was  deafening,  the  snags  and 
drifts  threatened  destruction  every  min- 
ute; we  had  to  use  the  utmost  skill  in 
steering;  snags  sprang  up  from  under 
the  force  of  the  current  when  we  were 
almost  upon  them;  had  we  struck  one, 
or  met  with  any  mishap — well,  I  would 
not  now  be  writing  you.    In  five  hours 


we  ran,  and  safely,  this  fearful  river. 
The  people  in  Fairbanks  were  afraid  that 
I  had  attempted  it  and  had  tried  to  reach 
me  by  shore  so  as  to  prevent  it.  They 
failed,  though  they  were  most  thought- 
ful, and  I  got  through  safely.  But  I 
would  not  try  it  again  unless  I  had  to. 
After  our  awful  experience  once  on  the 
Yukon,  I  promised  myself  never  again  to 
face  the  Yukon,  Tanana  or  any  other 
river  when  in  flood;  and  I  broke  this 
promise,  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done. 
Yet  I  am  here  and  safely,  but  by  God's 
good  providence  only.  The  Pelican  tried 
to  get  up  the  Tanana — could  not  do  it — 
and  had  to  return  to  Fairbanks.  One 
evening  they  tied  up  at  an  island;  next 
morning  there  was  no  island,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  water  and  they  found  them- 
selves tied  only  to  a  snag. 

Now  that  gives  you  some  idea  of  what 
experiences  we  get  in  this  vast  mission- 
ary district  while  trying  to  do  our  work. 


THE  REV.  C.  E.  BETTICHER  AND 
BISHOP  ROWE 


A  PHYSICIAN  ON  THE  YUKON 

By  Grafton  Burke,  M.D, 


Indisposed  to  treatment 


HEKE     are  a 

thousand  and 
one  things 
which  might 
be  listed  as 
the  work  of  a 
medical  man 
whom  the 
Church  sends 
out  into  this 
region.  Many 
of  them  would 
cause  wonder, 
perhaps 
laughter.  For 
indeed  the 
work  is  varied 
in  its  pecul- 
Many  of  you 
a  physician  on 
all  our  workers 


iarities  and  difficulties, 
already  understand  how 
the  Yukon — and  indeed 
on  this  great  river — must  serve  in  many 
capacities  and  confront  situations  and 
circumstances  never  before  "read  of  in 
books  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams."  But  let 
me  attempt  a  panoramic  view — a  sort  of 
moving-picture  recital. 

First,  some  idea  of  the  distances  cov- 
ered in  rendering  medical  services  to 
both  native  and  white  is  needed,  to  make 

I  you  realize  the  conditions  under  which 

i  the  Church  here  serves  the  people.  This 
mission  post,  Fort  Yukon,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine 
River,  is  happily  situated, 
having  a  rare  opportunity  to 
respond  to  needs  spiritual 
and  medical.    The  Church, 

!  with  her  resident  physician 
and  his  meagre  grant  for 

;  medical  supplies,  here  works 

i  unrivalled,  holding  the  con- 

[fidence,  good-will  and  love 
both  of  the  lone  prospectors 

I  and  trappers,  who  for  many 

I  miles  around  depend  on  us, 

1  and  also  of  the  many  natives 


ap  the  Porcupine  and  its  several  tribu- 
taries— three  hundred  miles  and  more — 
embracing  a  great  stretch  of  country. 
The  country  to  the  east  of  us  is  dotted 
with  our  natives,  and  indeed  they  may 
be  found  scattered  to  the  northward  as 
far  as  the  Arctic  itself. 

Only  recently  I  sent  a  small  outfit  of 
medicines  in  response  to  a  note  written 
by  a  young  miner  and  brought  in  by  his 
partner,  a  young  fellow  who  had 
"mushed"  over  500  miles  in  coming  from 
his  place  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie delta.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  one  out  in  this  country  would  have 
to  send  so  far  to  the  nearest  mission  post 
for  an  emergency  outfit  of  a  few  simple 
drugs.  Think  what  it  means  to  men  thus 
isolated  to  know  that  when  they  get  sick 
or  have  an  accident  with  axe,  or  dog,  or 
gun,  there  is  a  place  of  mercy  at  their 
disposal,  equipped  to  alleviate  their 
pains  and  treat  their  ailments. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  my  little  friend 
Nathaniel,  an  interesting  Indian  boy 
about  six  years  old,  whom  I  thought  for 
awhile  this  spring  might  go  at  any  time 
with  tuberculosis,  and  who  later  on  had 
a  hard  struggle  with  a  corneal  ulcer.  But 
under  the  regular  treatment  the  eye 
steadily  improved.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  spring  hunting,  and  a  day  or  two 


On  the  Yukon  flats  bound  for  Circle 
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later  my  little  sycha — the  Indian  for 
"friend" — came  with  his  parents  with 
their  team  of  five  dogs  hitched  to  a  to- 
boggan to  say  good-by.  With  the  outfit 
in  the  toboggan  T  packed  for  Nathaniel 
a  pint  bottle  of  the  "universally  disliked" 
cod-liver  oil,  at  the  same  time  impressing 
the  father  with  its  generally  reputed 
virtue,  and  urging  him  to  see  that  'Na- 
thaniel consumed  this  recommended  anti- 
tubercular  agent.  As  a  happy  accom- 
paniment I  shared  some  of  the  winter 
luxuries  of  our  household — raisins,  dried 
pears  and  dried  apples.  How  far  the 
family  went  for  the  spring  hunt  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  presume  about  sixty  miles; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  near  enough  for  me 
to  hear  often  of  my  little  patient  and  his 
improvement.  He  could  not  write  him- 
self, but  before  the  ice  went  I  had  several 
letters  written  by  his  sister.  Here  is  one 
of  them: 

My  Dear  Dear  partner  Doctor  burke 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  letter  all 
time  I  never  happy  that  Much  before  in 
my  life.  I  am  very  very  glad  to  see  Cod 
Liver  Oil  I  going  to  Drink  all  1  want  I 
playing  in  the  fresh  Air  all  that  time  I 
getting  a  fat  little  boys  now.  When  you 
see  your  partner  Nathaniel  you  dont  re- 
member it  I  getting  fat  like  pig.  I  got 
a  nice  little  Snow  Shoe  my  father  he 


make  it  for  me.  I  am  very  very  happy 
to  hear  from  Doctor  Burke,  I  sorry  for 
I  dont  See  my  partner  long  time.  And  1 
am  very  glad  to  hear  from  my  little 
partner  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Burke.  When  | 
I  Drink  Cod  Liver  Oil  I  take  my  class  of 
and  I  said  to  my  father  and  mother  I 
am  a  fat  little  boy  and  I  will  make  him 
love  me  Much  I  am  very  very  happy  for 
My  partner  He  make  me  fat  With  this 
medicine. 

Dear  partner  Send  me  letter  again.  1 
am  your  loving  partner  Nathaniel. 

One  result  of  Nathaniel's  long  com- 
pliance with  my  prescription  has  been 
that  I  have  exhausted  my  supply  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  but  I  feel  that  I  can  testify  to 
the  satisfactory  result  of  Mulford's  prep- 
aration.   Of  course  he  had  lived  alto- 
gether in  a  tent,  but  I  was  not  prepared  ; 
for  the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  seeing  ! 
him,  two  months  later,  with  a  face  nearly 
round  and  cheeks  of  healthy  color,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  drawn,  pinched 
expression  and  hectic  flush  which  had  so  \ 
troubled  me.  | 

I  often  heard  it  said,  before  entering  \ 
upon  the  work,  that  distances  do  not 
mean  much  in  Alaska.  This  is  true.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  shortest  "mushes"  I 
have  made  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when 
there  was  often  not  more  than  two  or 
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In  the  rear  room  of  this  road-house  a  white  man  was  treated  dailp  for  three  mouths 


three  hours  of  dim  daylight,  is  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles — from  Tort  Yukon  to 
Circle,  where  I  have  gone  repeatedly  both 
for  native  and  white.  Once  an  old  pros- 
pector was  dying  of  stricture  of  the 
esophagus,  and  on  different  occasions  a 
child  was  born;  again  an  Indian  boy  ac- 
cidentally shot  himself  in  the  thigh;  an- 
other time  a  white  child  was  supposedly 
sick  with  diphtheria.  And  this  "mush" 
is  really  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary— is  hardly  such  a  trip  as  the  "sour- 
dough" thinks  twice  of. 

Far  more  depressing  than  the  distances 
to  be  travelled  is  the  utter  lack  of  even 
ordinary  means  of  caring  for  the  sick. 
Think  of  spending  anxious  hours  of  each 
night  for  three  months  in  a  dingy,  grimy 
road-house,  working  under  such  filthy 
conditions,  surgically  speaking,  as  one 
!  would  rather  not  recount.  The  white  man 
j  who  was  suffering  recovered,  notwith- 
I  standing  the  fact  that  the  only  means  of 
i  sterilizing   instruments   was   the  river 
water,  and  one  was  compelled  to  question 
i  the  cleanliness  of  every  vessel  offered  for 
use.    You  bend  over  your  patient  in  the 
lower  bunk  and  strike  your  head  against 
the  upper  one  as  you  minister  to  him. 
After  such  an  experience  it  is  a  real  re- 
lief to  be  called  for  a  dash  over  some  long 
trail  in  the  freedom  and  exhilaration  of 
the  open  air. 

We  must  constantly  contend  with  de- 
I  plorable  conditions  and  invincible  ignor- 


ance. This  is  specially  sad  in  the  case 
of  children  whose  parents  fail  to  under- 
stand.   Such  a  case  was  that  of  Samson, 


"The  mother  comes  for  treatment^  and  the 
thoughtful  father  packs  the  baby" 
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a  dear  little  fellow  of  seven  years,  a  great 
friend  of  my  own  and  devotedly  attached 
to  the  archdeacon.  Though  apparently 
healthy,  he  was  a  frail  child,  and  when 
he  became  ill  they  put  him  in  a  bunk  in 
a  stuffy  little  cabin.  I  urged  and  ex- 
horted his  parents  without  effect,  until  at 
last  I  furnished  a  tent  myself  and  in- 
sisted that  he  be  given  fresh  air.  Some 
improvement  followed  this  change  and 
for  a  time  there  was  hope  for  recovery. 
Several  times  a  day  I  visited  him  and 
soon  saw  that  he  was  failing  rapidly. 
On  these  visits  I  carried  him  such  nour- 
ishing food  as  was  available,  but  he  cared 
nothing  for  it,  and  took  little  interest  in 
what  went  on  about  him.  One  day  I  said, 
"Well,  Samson,  pretty  quick  archdeacon 
come."  He  smiled  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks,  sat  up  and  exclaimed  "Archdea- 
con!" with  evident  interest.  I  then  told 
him  that  he  must  surely  see  the  archdea- 


ARCHDEACON  STUCK  AND  HIS  LITTLE 
FRIEND  SAMSON 


con,  who  would  have  something  good  for 
him.  He  grinned  and  seemed  to  shake  , 
off  his  lethargy.  Week  after  week  he 
lingered  and  waited.  The  last  winter 
trail  was  disappearing  and  the  ice  grow- 
ing  rotten;  the  archdeacon  must  surely 
come  soon.  Convulsions  seized  the  little 
patient,  yet  he  seemed  determined  to  live ; 
but  early  one  morning,  with  the  word 
"Archdeacon !"  on  his  lips,  he  passed  out 
of  life.  That  night  the  archdeacon  came, 
and  his  first  inquiry  was  for  Samson. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  pitiful  cases  of  the  chil- 
dren that  wring  one's  heart. 

The  first  year  I  was  here  I  had  many 
of  my  white  patients  in  my  bedroom. 
With  the  Indians  this  was  more  difficult, 
and  in  chronic  cases  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  Acute  troubles  cannot  be  treated 
by  letting  the  Indian  dose  himself,  for  I 
have  heard  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  sud-  i 
denly  terminated  by  the  theory  that  "if 
one  tablet  is  good,  more  are  better" — 
the  tablets  being  strychnine,  one-thirtieth 
of  a  grain,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours ! 
Transient  patients  from  the  steamboats 
are  received  in  the  room  where  I  keep  my 
drugs.  Here  is  an  unfortunate  tourist 
roaring  with  tooth-ache,  unable  to  get 
any  relief,  and  clamoring  to  have  the 
offending  molar  extracted ;  here  is  an  en- 
gineer from  the  steamer  with  his  ankle 
badly  injured  in  the  machinery;  a  deck- 
hand with  his  arm  fractured;  a  young 
fellow  brought  eighty  miles  by  a  launch 
with  his  forearm  blown  to  shreds  with  a 
shotgun;  an  old  man  suddenly  stricken 
with  paralysis,  picked  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness 120  miles  north  of  here,  bundled  up 
in  wolf-robes  and  sent  down  by  Archdea- 
con Stuck.  Here  is  an  Indian  brought 
in  from  the  woods  with  his  foot  sup- 
purating, following  an  injury  by  an  axe. 
Here  are  children  with  infectious  dis- 
eases that  are  invariably  disseminated  to 
the  entire  juvenile  population;  here  is 
an  Indian  boy  falling  at  my  front  door 
with  epileptic  attacks.  And  as  I  write 
word  comes  that  two  white  men  are 
found  eighty  miles  below  here  on  the 
trail  nearly  dead  with  the  scurvy. 

Striving  against  such  things,  is  it  any 
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wonder  if  the  Church's  physician  some- 
times feels  that  he  does  not  "strive 
on  equal  terms  with  equal  terms," 
and  that  he  cannot  oppose  the  enemy 
which  lies  ever  in  wait?  Of  course 
there  is  the  consciousness  of  good  ac- 
complished, and  the  inspiration  of  the 
high  purpose  of  missionary  endeavor 
— the  sense  of  being  one  of  the 
Church's  great  army  of  service;  yet 
equipment  is  quite  as  necessary  as 
inspiration,  and  one  is  constantly 
oppressed  by  the  need  of  a  place  to 
handle  these  afflictions — particularly 
those  of  the  children  who  can  and 
must  be  saved. 

It  is  a  considerable  task  to  build 
the  cabin  hospital  which  we  ought  to 
have,  to  outfit  and  maintain  it,  and 
furnish  a  nurse.  Yet,  are  we  not  jus- 
tified in  following  the  exhortation  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  "Pray  not  for  a  task 
equal  to  your  powers,  but  for  power 
equal  to  your  task"? 

^  If 

rTAHY  task  may  well  seem  overhard 
I      Who  scatterest  in  thankless  soil 
X  Thy  life  as  seed,  with  no  reward — 
Save  that  which  duty  brings  to  toil. 

Yet  do  thy  work  ;  it  shall  succeed 

In  thine,  or  in  another's  day. 
And  if  denied  the  victor's  meed 

Thou  Shalt  not  lack  the  toiler's  pay. 


-Anon. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  (ind  little  Hudson  Burkt 
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By  the  Reverend  James  J.  Chapman 


"N 


AKA !  The  ancient  capital,  the 
cradle  of  Buddhism,  and  still 
the  holy  place  of  pilgrimages ; 
its  forest  paths  echoing  the 
jingle  of  the  devotees'  ringed  staffs,  the 
mutter  of  their  prayers,  and  the  clink  of 
their  copper  offerings  at  the  temple  gates. 
A  place  of  stillness  and  dreams;  an  Ar- 
cadia, where  the  little  children  and  the 
fawns  play  together,  and  the  antlered 
deer  eat  from  one's  hand,  and  look  up 
fearlessly  with  their  soft  human  eyes. 
Old  Shinto  temples  where  the  priestesses 
dance  the  sacred  measures  of  Suzume 


before  the  Sun  Goddess's  cave;  temples 
where  Buddha  and  Kwannon  sit  in 
gilded  glory  on  the  lotus,  and  lights,  in- 
cense and  bells,  accompany  the  splendid 
ceremonies  of  that  faith." 

That  is  the  way  travellers  write  of  the 
N'ara  of  to-day;  Nara,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Japan  and  still  a  capital  in  the 
modern  imperial  government;  for  here 
is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Nara  Ken, 
or  the  prefecture  of  Nara.  Nara  Ken  is 
one  of  the  nine  sub-divisions  of  the  Mis- 
sionary District  of  Kyoto. 

Nara  Ken  is  sixty-five  miles  long  by 
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thirty  wide,  and  has  a  population  o: 
650,000.  Nara  is  the  only  city  in  th( 
prefecture  and  it  can  boast  now  of  onlj 
35,000  inhabitants.  There  are  eighteer 
towns  ranging  in  population  from  two  tc 
fifteen  thousand.  It  is  evident  then  thai 
most  of  the  people  of  Nara  Ken  live  ir 
the  country  districts  and  smaller  villages 
of  which  there  is  an  innumerable  host 
Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  people,  and,  in  the  mountain  districts 
lumbering.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
sight  than  that  of  the  famous  Yamato 
plain  in  springtime,  when  from  the  top 
of  some  high  mountain  pass  you  view 
mile  after  mile  of  green  waving  rice,  dot- 
ted here  and  there  with  bright  yellow 
patches  of  the  grape. 

In  the  city  of  Nara  our  present  place 
of  worship  is  a  disused  schoolroom.  The 
school  and  dormitory  building  is  ourj 
"working  plant,"  and  we  use  it  for  the! 
purposes  of  a  parish  house.    Three  years  j 
ago  it  was  foreseen   that   another  and! 
more  suitable  lot  for   a  future  church 
must  be  procured,  for   the  land  upon 
v/hich  the  school  buildings  stand  is  only  j 
partially  mission  property,  the  front  half  1 
and  entrance  belonging  to  a  man  who 
will  neither   sell   nor  renew  the  lease,  i 
This  being  the  case,  we  appealed  to  the  ' 
Board    of    Missions    for    money  with 
which  to  buy  a  new  lot  elsewhere.  Miss 
Emery,  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  was 
in  Japan  at  that  time,  and  in  a  letter  to 
her  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Nara, 
used  the  following  words :  "And  so,  while 
thus  contemplating  our  future  calami- 
tous state,  there  has  come  as  light  from 
heaven  an  opportunity  which  we  must  not 
fail  to  grasp.  It  is  evident  that  we  need  a 
new  piece  of  ground,  and  one  suitable  in 
all  respects  to  our  various  uses.  And 
just  such  a  lot  is  now  available.  We 
must  possess  this  land  and  that  soon, 
for    the    price    is    rising.      We  can 
put    our    temporary    church  building 
upon  it,  and  then  await  the  day  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  erect  a  building 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  God.    For  close 
by  are  old  monuments  and  temples  of 
Buddhism,  and  not  far  off  the  world- 
famed    five-storied    pagoda.     And  we 


Part  of  the  congregation  at  Yagi,  WIr.  Cliapman  in  the  centre 


Christians  wish  to  put  up  in  time  a 
church  at  least  in  keeping  with  the  his- 
tory and  architecture  of  the  place.  For 
such  a  building  we  need  a  suitable  site, 
and  this  site  now  for  sale  is  ideal. 
iSTo  such  lot  in  Nara  will  ever  be  of- 
fered for  sale  again.  And  so  we  wish 
for  this  with  all  our  might." 
Unfortunately  the  Board  of  Missions 
'  did  not  have  the  money  for  this  lot,  but 
our  bishop  at  that  time,  Bishop  Part- 
ridge, seeing  the  immediate  necessity  of 
embracing  the  opportunity,  borrowed  the 
money  and  secured  the  land.  For  this 
the  Church  in  Japan  will  some  day  rise 
up  and  call  him  blessed,  for  the  lot  is 
truly  a  magnificent  one. 

Three  months  ago  the  leased  portion  of 
the  old  lot  was  returned  to  the  owner 
I  and  the  part  of  the  buildings  standing 
j  thereon  was  taken  down.    Now  the  other 
'  half  has  been  sold,  so  that  our  present 
I  church,  school  and  dormitory  must  come 
I  down  by  August  31st.  So  we  are  left  with- 
jout  any  church  building  or  other  rooms 
j  so  necessary  in  mission  work  in  Japan. 
1    But  our  bishop  is  going  ahead  and  is 
putting  up  the  "temporary  church  build- 
ing" mentioned   in   the  vestry's  letter, 
j  The  Board  has  so  instructed  him,  and  has 


authorized  me  to  raise  the  necessary 
$2,000  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  eleven  congregations  or  sta- 
tions in  the  prefecture  outside  of  Nara, 
and  five  sub-stations.  At  only  five  of 
these  does  either  the  Nippon  SeiKoKwai 
or  the  Board  of  Missions  own  any  prop- 
erty. Year  by  year  the  mission  goes  on 
wasting  money  in  rents,  because,  for- 
sooth, there  is  no  ready  money  to  buy 
vith.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  buy  a 
lot  at  any  of  these  six  towns,  and  $1,500 
would  erect  a  church.  Just  think  of  it! 
Two  thousand  dollars — the  cost  of  the 
average  automobile — would  furnish  a 


Even  this  poor  place  of  worship  has  had  to 
be  given  up 
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church  and  lot  for  any  town  of  from 
two  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in 
Nara  Ken.  They  say  that  the  life  of  the 
auto  is  short.  The  light  and  life  started 
by  this  little  church  will  never  die!  Two 
of  these  towns,  Yagi  and  Tatsuta,  have 
striven  to  buy  lots  for  themselves,  and 
having  only  half  enough  ask  the  Church 
at  home  to  give  the  other  half. 

Then  there  is  the  missionary,  who 
might  be  helped  in  his  travels  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  Five  of  these  places  are 
far  from  the  railroad,  some  being  up  steep 
roads  in  the  mountains.  Time  and  shoe- 
leather  could  be  saved  by  an  auto-cycle. 
When  walking  with  baggage  is  impos- 
sible the  only  means  of  travel  is  the 
jinrikisha,  to  which  sometimes  an  ox  is 
attached  to  help  the  poor  pulling  man  up 
the  steep  ascent.  Cannot  some  one  give 
Nara  Ken  a  motor-cycle?  It  will  be  the 
only  one  there,  and  a  good  advertisement 
for  the  machine. 


But  money  is  not  the  only  thing  \ 
need.  Bishop  Brent  has  recently  sai( 
"If  there  were  as  many  donations 
great  causes  of  talented  lives  as  there  a 
of  money,  humanity  would  not  go  limj 
ing  the  way  it  does."  Another  America 
missionary  is  needed  to  help  care  for  th 
large  rural  work.  Two  women  missio] 
aries  are  immediately  needed,  and  tl 
bishop  could  place  four  in  Nara  Ken 
he  had  them.  If  our  night-school 
started  we  need  a  layman,  and  the  san 
man  could  secure  positions  in  the  go 
ernment  schools  to  teach  the  English  lai 
guago.  He  would  have  more  than  1 
could  do.  Kindergarten  work  is  neede 
everywhere.  One  teacher  could,  I 
means  of  native  assistants,  and  by  visi 
ing,  superintend  kindergartens  at  sever 
different  stations. 

These  are  our  great  needs  of  men  an 
money  in  Nara  Ken. 

Will  you  help  to  meet  them? 


In  the  centre  ts  Miki  YasogorrOj  the  catechist.    The  man  on  the  extreme  rights  wounded 
in  the  vmr  with  Russia,  was  baptized  while  recuperating  at  Go  jo 
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PASSENGERS  LANDING  FROM  COASTING  STEAMERS  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE 

IN  THE  BLACK  REPUBLIC 

By  the  Bishop  of  Cuba 

Last  January,  at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  Board  of 
Missions,  acting  on  an  invitation  from  the  Haitien  Church,  Bishop  Knight 
headed  a  deputation  to  Haiti.  He  has  written  for  The  Spieit  of  Missions 
the  following  account  of  his  impressions  and  experiences. 


LEAVING  Colon,  Panama,  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1912,  I  arrived  in  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  on  Saturday,  the 
3th.  As  the  ship  approached  the  dock, 
though  it  was  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ig,  I  espied  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lopez- 
uillen,  and  the  Rev.  David  W.  Bland, 
70  priests  from  Cuba,  awaiting  me. 
bey  had  arrived  two  days  before  at  our 
ndezvous,  and  had  been  seized  upon  by 
s  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  the  West 
dies,  who  had  domiciled  them  under 
3  hospitable  roof.  I  was  disappointed, 
landing,  to  find  that  Messrs.  George 
briskie  and  Edward  G.  Plarris  were 
tained  and  could  not  make  the  trip 
th  our  party. 

A  wireless  message  from  the  ship  on 
ich  we  were  expecting  to  take  passage 


indicated  that  she  would  not  sail  from 
Kingston  until  Monday,  the  15tk  This 
meant  that  we  must  spend  Sunday  in 
Kingston,  and  a  cordial  message  from 
the  Archbishop  indicated  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting me  to  be  his  guest  during  my 
stay.  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  of  my  work  to  have  been  so 
closely  associated,  in  the  past  four  years, 
with  this  great  man — a  man  who  has 
risen  from  a  Wesley  an  missionary  in 
Jamaica  to  an  Archbishop  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  This  seems  a  far  cry,  but 
after  all  it  only  goes  to  show  that  the 
English  Church  is  not  so  carried  away 
by  worldliness  and  display  as  many  as- 
sert. The  powers  of  the  man  come  out 
only  after  close  contact,  and  one  does 
not  wonder  at  his  preferment,  nor  that 
royalty  itself  heeds  his  advice  when  deal- 
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ing  with  its  West  Indian  Colonies.  I 
hope  some  to  be  able  to  write  more 
freely  of  these  associations.  At  present  I 
can  only  give  a  brief  account  of  our 
three  days  in  Kingston. 

At  "Bishop's  Lodge,"  Messrs.  Lopez, 
Bland  and  I  found  only  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  family  were  away,  at  their 
home  in  the  Hill  country.  When  his 
Grace  found  that  we  could  not  sail  un- 
til Monday  he  made  arrangements  for 
us  to  preach  on  Sunday.  To  Messrs. 
Lopez  and  Bland  he  assigned  two 
appointments  each,  and  to  me  he  gave 
three.  This  was  a  great  opportunity  to 
study  the  methods  of  the  English 
Church  in  dealing  with  the  negroes;  for 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Jamaica  is  black.  To  Mr.  Bland  the 
work  was  all  familiar,  for  he  had  spent 
nine  years  of  his  ministry  in  Jamaica. 
Mr.  Lopez-  had  done  work  among 
the  Jamaicans  who  had  emigrated  to 
Cuba,  and  I  had  had  experience  with 
them  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
But  here  we  saw  the  English  Church  at 
work,  and  observing  the  zeal,  the  ear- 
nestness and  the  loyalty  of  these  black 
people  to  her  worship  and  her  methods 


STREET  SCENE  IN  PORT  AU  PRINCE 


of  work,  we  were  sadly  reminded  of  o\ 
failure  in  the  United  States  to  win  the^ 
people. 

Monday  afternoon  we  sailed  fror 
Kingston  for  Port  au  Prince,  on  tl 
Hamburg- American  steamship  Pras 
dent.  The  ship  was  crowded  with  a  mas 
of  blacks  and  whites  of  many  national 
ties,  with  a  few  American  tourists  wh 
were  making  a  tour  of  the  Islands.  Tl 
three  members  of  our  party  had  to  shai 
one  small  cabin.  The  wind  came  oi 
from  the  north  and  we  had  a  very  roug 
passage.  Tuesday  we  were  to  stop  £ 
Jeremie  and  then  go  on  to  Port 
Prince,  arriving  Wednesday  morning 
but  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  make  Je: 
emie,  so  we  passed  on  to  Port  au  Princi 
which  is  about  seventy  miles  further  ui 
the  bay.  Soon  we  got  under  the  lee  c 
the  mountains,  which  lie  on  either  sid 
of  the  bay,  and  came  to  smoother  wate 
The  approach  to  Port  au  Prince  is  pal 
ticularly  striking,  and  some  of  the  pas 
engers  were  enthusiastic  enough  to  sa 
that  there  is  nothing  more  picturesqu 
in  Norway. 

The  city  lies  at  the  apex  of  a  triangl 
the  base  of  which  is  the  open  sea,  th 
sides  being  loft 
mountains.  T  h 
mountains,  howeve: 
do  not  come  t( 
gether  at  Port  a 
Prince.  It  is  onl 
an  illusion ;  for  nea 
the  city  begins  ti 
plain  of  the  Cul  c 
Sac,  famous  sine 
Erench  days.  Ju 
above  the  city,  t 
the  right  as  yo 
enter,  the  mountair 
climb  upward 
that  a  few  hour 
ride  on  horsebac 
will  bring  you  to 
height  of  over  seve 
thousand  feet.  It 
picturesque  in  i 
location ;  but  th 
city  of  75,000  pe< 
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pie  is  a  disappointment  in  itself. 
There  is  a  saying  that  it  has  been 
burned  and  rebuilt  every  seven  years  as 
the  result  of  the  frequent  revolutions. 
Three  years  before  I  had  been  unwilling- 
ly carried  there  on  a  filibustering  ship, 
and  had  seen  Nord  Alexis  driven  from 
the  presidency,  and  Antoine  Simon  seize 
the  reins  of  government.  Then  our  ship 
had  been  seized,  and  I  had  been  held  a 
prisoner  for  twenty-four  hours.  Now  I 
was  going  back  as  the  representative  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace  to  these  people. 
Could  two  visits  be  more  different?  The 
man  who  had  driven  out  Alexis  had  a 
few  months  before  been  driven  out  by 
Leconte,  who  occupied  the  palace  of 
this  Black  Eepublic. 

Our  ship  docked  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  but  as  we  were  not  expected  to 
arrive  until  the  next  morning  there  was 


OUR  HOTEL  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE 

The  second  secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
in  the  foreground 


no  one  on  hand 
to  receive  us.  We 
were  contempla- 
ting going  ashore 
for  the  night,  but 
we  could  take  no 
baggage,  as  it 
was  after  the 
hours  when  the 
customs  officials 

would  pass  us.  Before  we  could 
complete  our  plans,  the  Rev.  Pierre  E. 
Jones  arrived  on  the  scene.  He  came  in 
great  haste  on  hearing  that  the  ship  had 
docked.  As  it  was  now  dark,  he  asked  us 
not  to  land  until  the  next  morning.  The 
captain  kindly  gave  us  permission  to  re- 
main on  the  ship.  Some  of  the  tourists, 
however,  wished  to  go  ashore  and  do  a 
little  exploring,  and  Mr.  Lopez,  the 
polyglot  member  of  our  party,  offered 
to  go  with  them,  and  I  joined  them;  but 
a  few  minutes  in  the  dusty,  unpaved  and 
unlighted  streets,  with  constant  chal- 
lenges from  soldier  sentinels  and  fre- 
quent explanations  to  them  by  Mr. 
Lopez,  soon  satisfied  all  that  Port  au 
Prince  was  no  city  for  a  stranger  to 
wander  around  in  by  night. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Jones,  Battiste  and  Holly,  and  several 
laymen,  arrived  to  escort  us.  On  landing 
we  found  a  detachment  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  on  the  shore,  and  there  was  a  grand 
military  salute.  Unconscious  of  its  pur- 
port I  was  walking  casually  down  the 
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line  when  Mr.  Battiste  remarked :  "Bish- 
op, take  off  your  hat !  this  is  intended  for 
you."  It  seems  that  a  bishop  is  entitled 
to  the  same  honors  as  a  field  marshal, 
and  these  soldiers  had  been  ordered  out 
especially  by  the  President.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  were  asked  not  to  land 
the  evening  before  now  dawned  upon 
me.  We  stopped  after  the  salute  and 
Mr.  Lopez,  in  polite  French,  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  general  in  command,  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended. 

We  found  carriages  awaiting  us,  and 
were  driven  to  the  former  residence  of 
the  late  Bishop  Holly,  where  a  tempo- 
rary chapel  had  been  fitted  up.  After  a 
Te  Deum  and  a  brief  service  of  thanks- 
giving, conducted  by  the  Rev.  Pierre  E. 
Jones,  we  were  taken  to  the  Hotel 
Metropolitan,  in  the  suburbs,  on  the 
hills  back  of  the  city.  This  was  kept  by 
some  white  people  from  the  United 
States,  and  was  patronized  almost  ex- 
clusively by  officials,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors from  the  United  States,  who 
have  certain  concessions  for  railroads, 
electric  lighting  plants,  and  other 
public  improvements  which  the  present 
progressive  Haitien  Government  is 
promoting. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Lopez  and  I 
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made  an  official  call  on  the  America: 
Consul  and  Vice- Consul.  The  latter,  th 
Rev.  Alexander  Battiste,  is  a  priest  o 
our  Church,  and  has  been  connected  wit 
the  American  consulate  and  legation  fo 
thirty-five  years.  The  former  has  re 
sided  in  Haiti  for  a  generation,  and  ha 
had  some  official  connection  with  th 
United  States  nearly  all  the  while 
These  two  were  able  to  give  us  much  in 
formation  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  af 
fairs,  as  well  as  the  general  affairs  of  th 
republic. 

While  we  were  paying  our  respects  t( 
the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Bland,  who  i 
a  British  subject,  was  calling  on  ih 
British  Consul.    Prom  him  he  learne* 
that  there  are  about  six  hundred  Brit| 
ish  West  Indians  in  Port  au  Prince 
making     a     considerable    nucleus  o: 
Church  of  England  adherents.    The  nex 
day  by  appointment  we  called  on  Mr.  J 
Leger,  Secretary  of  State  and  Wor 
ship,  who  had  arranged  for  a  visit  o' 
courtesy  to  the  President.    Mr.  Legei 
had  been  Haitien  Minister  to  Washing 
ton  for  fourteen  years,  and  is  the  authoij 
of  the  book  "Haiti:  Its  History  and  Ifcj 
Detractors."    In  search  of  literature  or| 
Haiti  I  had  come  across  his  book,  anc 
had  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interesi 
as  the  only  work  I  could  find  which  dealt  I 


Iwith  the  Island  and  its  people  from  the 
istandpoint  of  the  native.    Having  so  re- 
cently read  the  book  there  was  a  point 
df  contact  which  removed  the  restraint 
)f  ofl&cial  surroundings.    At  ten  o'clock, 
tjiccompanied  by  Mr.  Leger  and  quite  a 
pontingent  of  our  clergy,  the  deputation 
visited  the  President,  who  received  us 
graciously,  making  a  speech  in  French, 
issuring  us  of  the  sympathy  and  co- 
)peration   of   the   Government   in  our 
Church  work.     To  this  Mr.  Lopez  re- 
)lied  in  French  on  my  behalf.  After 
he  formal  addresses  the  President  in- 
ited  us  to  be  seated.    My  French  was 
lot  equal  to  a  sustained  conversation,  al- 
hough  I  had  spent  several  years  study- 
ng  it  in  my  University  days,  so  knowing 
hat  the  President  had  been  an  exile  to 
he  British  Islands  for  many  years,  I  re- 
marked: "You  must  speak  English  by 
bis   time."     He   laughed,    and  said, 
!Yes."     We  were  getting  along  swim- 
lingly  when  one  of  the  Plaitien  clergy, 
'ho  had  been  educated  in  the  United 
itates,  rose  and  began  addressing  the 
resident  in  English.    The  latter  would 
ot  permit  a  citizen  of  Haiti  to  use  any 
'her  than  the  language  of  the  country 
I  addressing  him,  and  administered  a 
larp  rebuke. 

A  word  or  two  about  'this  man,  who, 
ading  a  revolution,  had  arrived  at  the 
iad  of  a  republic  of  two  millions  of  peo- 
e,  might  not  be  out  of  place.  I  re- 
embered  the  stormy  scenes  in  Decem- 
hr,  1908,  when  Nord  Alexis  had  been 


"An  army  of  underfed,  unpaid,  ragged  soldiers' 

driven  out.  Alexis  had  had  military 
training;  he  had  proved  a  tyrant;  but  he 
was  old  and  decrepit,  a  veritable  black 
savage.  Simon,  who  had  succeeded  him, 
was  also  a  soldier,  coming  from  the 
peasant  class,  and  was  ignorant,  over- 
bearing, conceited,  and  loved  the  spectac- 
ular. He  had  pushed  his  way  to  the 
front  by  brutal  native  strength,  and  had 


I 


Children  of  the  country 
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In  the  Black  Republic 


The  American  Legation 


overridden  Alexis  the  nonogenarian. 
With  these  two  types  fresh  in  my  mind, 
I  looked  for  a  negro,  black  and  pompous 
in  red  and  blue  uniform,  making  a  dra- 
matic entrance  into  the  reception  salon. 
Instead  there  came  a  mild,  pleasant- 
faced  man,  dressed  entirely  in  black, 
with  a  black  cravat,  and  white  hair  and 
beard.  It  was  some  time  before  I  under- 
stood that  this  gentle  and  soft-spoken 
negro  w^as  the  chief  executive  of  this  tur- 
bulent black  republic.  There  was  noth- 
ing uncouth  about  him ;  he  had  no  brag- 
gadocio manners;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  refined  and  eifeminate.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  only  a  few  months 
before  he  had  landed  on  his  native  shore 
after  five  years  of  exile,  had  gathered  a 
few  followers,  and  had  swept  his  course 
onward  to  the  Capital,  until  the  martial 


Simon  fled  before  him,  and  took  refugj 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica — the  haven  of  ex 
iled  Haitiens. 

With  his  advent  to  power  better  day 
for  Haiti  seem  to  have  dawned.*  Le 
conte  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  an( 
most  refined  families  of  the  Island.  Si 
is  a  grandson  of  the  first  President  o:j 
the  Republic,  the  great  military  genius! 
who,  taking  up  the  sword  of  Toussaint' 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Haiti  fron 
France.  From  his  palace  window  he  cai 
look  out  on  the  military  campus  in  th( 
midst  of  which  stands  the  statue  oj 
Dessallines — and  draw  inspiration  fron 
this  progenitor,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
est  of  his  race.  He  has  been  highly  ed- 
ucated, and  has  spent  much  time  abroad 
He  has  come  to  power  when  militarisn 
has  ridden  his  country  for  many  years 
and  crushed  out  its  industries.  He  is  re- 
versing these  things.  No  longer  is  Port 
au  Prince  smothered  by  an  army  ol 
20,000  underfed,  unpaid,  ragged  soldiers. 
The  number  has  been  reduced  to  5,000. 
and  these  are  regularly  paid.  The  new 
broom  is  sweeping  clean,  and  an  era  of 
hope  has  come  to  the  Haitien.  Our 
Church  can  be  a  great  aid  at  this  time 
if  she  rises  to  the  opportunity,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Government  will  at 
least  sympathize  in  that  work. 

(The  remainder  of  Bishop  Knight's  article,  de- 
scribing the  Church's  worlc  on  the  island,  will 
appear  in  our  October  issue.) 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  President  Le 
Conte  has  been  blown  up  in  his  palace.  So  rap- 
idly does  Haiti  make  history  in  the  person  of  its 
presidents. 


BUILDING  FOR  OFFICES  OF  CABINET  MINISTERS 


THE  NEW  CHINA  FUND 


PART  of  April  and  May  was  spent 
by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Littell  in  De- 
troit. His  account  of  China's  progress 
toward  Christian  faith,  and  the  part 
which  the  Church  has  taken  therein,  so 
greatly  impressed  the  Church  people 
with  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance movement  to  meet  the  situation 
that  a  committee  has  been  organized  to 
help  in  securing  the  New  China  Fund. 
This  committee  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  it  said: 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the.  Board  of  Missions,  with  broad 
vision  and  in  a  superb  spirit  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Church  at  large,  unani- 
mously resolved  to  authorize  the  raising 
at  once  of  a  special  fund  of  $200,000 
for  securing  ground  and  erecting  build- 
,  ings  worthy  of  the  future  of  China." 
j  The  committee  has  picked  out  Nanking, 
one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  China,  as 
heing  in  some  respects  the  most 
strategic  point.  Here  the  Church  has 
two  men  at  work — the  Rev.  J.  M.  B. 
Gill,  formerly  of  Southern  Virginia, 
and  the  Rev.  John  G.  Magee,  formerly 
of  Pittsburgh.  Unfortunately  the 
Church  owns  neither  land  nor  buildings. 
This  Detroit  committee  has,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  Detroit  Church  people 
give  toward  the  equipment  of  Nanking 
"a  sum  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
Detroit's  generosity." 

A PENNSYLVANIA  Churchwoman 
writes:  "I  should  be  glad  to  give 
$1,000 — if  I  live  until  next  January — 
toward  the  $200,000  needed  for  the  New 
China  Fund."  Surely  there  must  be  199 
others  like-minded  in  the  Church!  For- 
tunately, it  is  not  necessary  to  have  199 
persons  who  would  give  $1,000  each  in 
order  to  complete  this  fund.  About 
'  '$46,000  has  now  been  given  or  promised, 
so  that  154  persons  giving  $1,000  each 
would  complete  the  sum  originally  asked 
for.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  sup- 
plementary $200,000  in  addition  to  what 


has  already  been  given  could  be  effective- 
ly used  in  equipping  and  extending  the 
Church  in  China.  When  the  New  China 
Fund  was  first  proposed,  $200,000  seemed 
a  large  and  ample  amount.  Every  month 
since  has  indicated  that  it  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  the  Church  in  China  ought 
to  have.  The  situation  there  is  not  in- 
accurately described  by  a  correspondent 
who  says,  "Of  course,  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  birth  of  the  Church  in 
China.  It  seems  almost  a  new  Pente- 
cost." 

If 

THE  rector  of  St.  Paul's  parish, 
Lynchburg,  sends  $25  for  the 
New  China  Fund,  the  gift  and  "the  lov- 
ing sacrifice  of  a  poor  widow." 

n 

TWO  Richmond  laymen,  father  and 
son,  have  joined  in  a  gift  of  $500 
to  the  New  China  Fund. 

If 

ANEW  ENGLAND  clergyman  and 
his  sister  have  promised  $5,000  for 
one  of  the  new  churches  in  Wuchang, 
included  in  the  list  of  needs  to  be 
covered  by  the  New  China  Fund. 

If 

A BROOKLYN  layman,  after  giving 
largely  toward  the  apportionment 
of  his  own  parish,  sends  a  gift  of  $1,000 
for  the  Fund. 


RECRUITS  NEEDED  FOR 
ALASKA 

BISHOP  ROWE  is  hard  pressed  for 
re-enforcements  at  several  points 
in  Alaska.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
make  various  transfers  in  order  to  meet 
the  varying  conditions  of  so  changeable 
a  field  as  Alaska.  A  clergyman  is  needed, 
and  needed  at  once,  for  Fairbanks,  in 
central  Alaska;  a  teacher,  preferably  a 
layman,  for  Anvik,  and  a  nurse  for 
Ketchikan. 
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BISHOP  EOWE,  of  Alaska,  has  defi- 
nitely declined  his  election  as  Co- 
adjutor of  Southern  Ohio.  When  on  the 
point  of  taking  the  revenue  cutter  Bear 
from  Nome  to  Point  Hope — our  farthest 
northern  mission — he  was  recalled  to 
Seattle  by  the  information  that  Mrs. 
Rowe  must  undergo  a  serious  operation. 
The  latest  news  is  that  the  operation  was 
successful  and  her  early  recovery  is  ex- 
pected. ^ 

THE  Cambridge  Conference  for 
Church  Work,  which  met  July  6th- 
22d,  maintained  the  high  average  of  in- 
terest and  attendance  set  in  former 
years.  Church  workers  from  twenty-two 
dioceses  and  six  missionary  districts 
were  in  attendance. 

THE  Rev.  George  Biller,  Jr.,  will  be 
consecrated  as  Bishop  of  South 
Dakota  in  Calvary  Cathedral,  Sioux 
Falls,  on  Wednesday,  September  18th. 

DUEING  the  trying  famine  times  last 
winter,  members  of  the  American 
Church  Mission  staff  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  relief  work.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  China  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  makes  this  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Missions : 

"The  Central  China  Famine  Relief 
Committee  desires  to  express  to  you  its 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  has  been  rendered  the 
Committee  in  its  work  of  famine  relief 
by  members  of  your  China  Mission :  The 
Rev.  T.  R.  Ludlow  has  been  assist- 
ing Dr.  Fearn,  who  has  acted  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Committee's  relief  in 
Anhwei;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Gill 
has  been  a  very  great  help  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  compiling  their  statistics,  and 
during  the  time  of  the  auditing  of  the 
accounts.  Professor  M.  P.  Walker,  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Magee  both  spent  some  time  in  the 
famine  field  in  the  active  work  of  dis- 
tribution, and  you  will  have  heard  prob- 
ably directly  from  them  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done." 


QT.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Shang- 
^  hai,  on  July  6th  held  its  eighteenth 
anniversary  since  it  reached  college  dig- 
nity. As  usual  the  graduating  exercises 
were  preceded  by  an  admirably  executed 
battalion  drill  upon  the  campus.  The 
literary  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Alumni  Hall  of  the  Yen  Memorial 
Building,  and  were  largely  attended  by 
Chinese  and  foreign  guests.  The  open- 
ing devotions  were  said  by  Bishop 
Graves.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Pott,  d.d., 
as  president,  heartily  welcomed  the  visi- 
tors and  called  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cant opportunities  at  the  present  time 
opening  before  China's  educated  young 
men.  Papers  in  English  by  two  of  the 
Chinese  graduates  dealt  with  political 
parties  in  China  and  •  the  responsibility 
of  Chinese  students.  Mr.  Chen,  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
made  a  tribute  to  the  successful  work  of 
St.  John's  alumni  in  political  as  well  as 
in  educational  life.  Mr.  F.  E.  Hinckley, 
United  States  District  Attorney  in 
Shanghai,  spoke  of  "Public  Service." 
He  defined  one  of  China's  urgent  present 
needs  as  "public  service  by  men  of  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  efficiency,  fortitude, 
justice,  wisdom  and  charity."  The  old 
school  Chinese  officials  are  disappear- 
ing. Their  places  are  being  taken  by 
young,  unknown  and  untried  men.  This 
fact  means  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
university  graduates  to  give  personal 
service  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  Follow- 
ing the  speeches  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  ten  gradu- 
ates by  President  Pott.  Seven  Chinese 
scholars  also  received  diplomas,  as  did  a 
large  number  of  graduates  from  the  pre- 
paratory department. 

n 

FIVE  graduates  of  ^St.  John's  Univer- 
sity,   Shanghai,   are  entering  the 
Theological  department  this  autumn. 

THE  oldest  foreign  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Jessup,  died  recently  at  Beirut^ 
Syria,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice. 
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!•     rpHE   influence   of    St.  Augustine's 
I      I      School,  Ealeigh,  N.  C,  is  not  con- 
!•     fined  to  its  students.    In  the  spring  of 
5     1912  seventeen  of  the  county  teachers 
i  I  spent  four  weeks  at  the  school  taking  a 
1  :   shorter  course  of  instruction  in  the  nor- 
»     mal  department.    This  course  was  ac- 
il  |i  cepted  by  the  county  superintendent  in 
I  I  place  of  the  required  summer  school  for 
!•  I  county  teachers.   Thus  a  group  of  young 
I  \  women  were  brought  in  touch  with  the 
\  :  ideals  and  teachings  of  the  Church.  In 
i'  ,  June,  1912,  immediately  following  the 
i     school  commencement,  a  conference  was 
If  i  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro  clergy, 
I  f  the  parish  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
[  of  the  diocese  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
j  lina.    Instruction  in  the  Prayer  Book 
•     was  given  by  Bishop  Cheshire,  in  Bible 
^  j  study  by  Archdeacon  Hughes,  in  Social 
Studies  by  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Gen- 
1  eral  Secretary  of  the  American  Church 
I  Institute  for  Negroes,  and  Dr.  J.  0. 
[  t;  Plummer,  the  school  physician,  and  in 
i  f  Sunday-school    Methods    by  Professor 
Frank  S.  Kennedy,  head  of  the  Normal 
Training  School  at  Winston- Salem,  and 
Miss  Kate  E.  Truman,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Augustine's,  who  represented  the  New 
York  Sunday-school  Commission.  About 
forty  clergy  and  teachers  were  present 
j  and  the  opportunity  for  really  profitable 
•  instruction  and  conference  was  so  ap- 
I  parent  that  the  organization  was  made 
'  a  permanent  one  and  plans  were  made 
I  to  meet  each  year  at  'St.  Augustine's 
School.  ^ 

THE  Bishop  of  London,  commenting 
upon  his  experiences  in  Egypt  and 
I  Palestine  last  winter,  says:  "The  fact 
which  emerges  from  a  visit  to  the  Near 
I  East  is  the  wonderful  influence  of  medi- 
I  eal  missions.    How  far  they  result  in 
j  definite  conversions  to   Christianity  it 
iwas  difficult  to  discover,  but  that  they 
stand  for  a  Christianity  which  every  one 
(^an  understand,  and  that  they  undermine 
prejudice  and  open  people's  minds  and 
hearts,  no  one  could  deny.    As  far  as  I 
!  could  see,  far  the  most  influential  peo- 
jple  throughout  the  Near  East  were  the 
I  Christian  doctors." 


OLFE  own  missionary  bishops  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  find  difficulty  in 
securing  funds  for  their  work.  The  Lon- 
don Times  publishes  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  raise  $500,000  to  equip 
his  vast  district,  which  includes  a  large 
part  of  South  America.  Bishop  Blair 
has  so  far  obtained  only  a  small  part  of 
this  amount.  He  appeals  to  the  gener- 
osity of  English  Churchmen,  closing 
with  the  statement,  "If  I  fail  to  raise 
this  sum  I  shall  feel  that  I  must  resign 
my  bishopric,  bitterly  as  I  should  regret 
to  do  so."  Our  own  missionary  bishops 
will  sympathize  with  the  feeling  here  ex- 
pressed, though  scarcely  with  all  of  it. 
It  is  a  question  whether  any  failure  of 
response  from  the  Church  at  home  is 
sufficient  justification  for  the  desertion 
of  the  scattered  sheep  abroad. 

If 

BISHOP  GEAY  heartily  endorses  the 
plan  by  which  Dr.  W.  J.  Godden, 
our  missionary  to  the  Seminoles  in 
Southern  Florida,  hopes  to  meet  a  crisis 
in  the  lives  of  that  people  caused  by  the 
extensive  drainage  schemes  in  the  Ever- 
glades and  "the  white  man's  greed." 
Some  years  ago  the  bishop  bought 
the  supply  store  to  keep  out  the 
whiskey-sellers,  and  Dr.  Godden  added 
the  care  of  this  to  his  medical  and  spirit- 
ual ministrations.  Now  he  is  will- 
ing to  turn  farmer  as  well.  The  farm, 
he  thinks,  is  needed  to  help  in  making 
the  store  and  the  mission  self-support- 
ing. Above  all,  it  will  give  employment 
to  many  Indians  and  will  furnish  them 
v/ith  an  object  lesson  in  useful  and 
fruitful  labor.  The  services  of  a  com- 
petent Florida  farmer  and  his  wife 
have  been  secured  provisionally,  but 
$500  is  "needed  to  start  the  farm  and 
$•500  more  to  cover  the  expenses  until 
the  first  yield."  "At  present,"  writes 
Dr.  Godden,  "all  I  have  toward  this 
fund  is  twenty-five  cents.  But,"  he  adds 
cheerfully,  "it  is  a  beginning;  God 
grant  that  the  rest  may  come."  Dea- 
coness Parkhill,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  has 
been  commissioned  by  Bishop  Gray  to 
aid  Dr.  Godden  in  this  venture  of  faith. 
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BISHOP  HUNTINGTON  has  de- 
cided upon  Anking  as  the  see  city 
of  the  new  District  of  Wuhu.  Anking  is 
on  the  Yang-tse  River  about  360  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Anhui  and  has  a  population 
of  perhaps  100,000.  It  is  the  centre  of 
an  important  and  populous  district.  An- 
king  has  an  excellent  compound  of  about 
fifteen  acres,  upon  which  have  been 
erected  St.  James's  Hospital,  St.  Agnes's 
School  for  Girls  and  St.  Paul's  School 
for  Boys.  A  new  church  costing  about 
$7,000  is  almost  completed  and  will  re- 
place the  original  chapel,  which  cost 
$250.  The  hospital,  one  of  the  best  built 
and  best  equipped  in  China,  has 
about  one  hundred  beds.  When  work- 
ing to  its  capacity  it  can  care  for  20,000 
patients  a  year  in  its  wards  and  dispen- 
sary. Unfortunately  its  work  has  been 
seriously  hampered  of  late  because  Dr. 
Harry  Taylor  is  without  an  American 
associate.  The  effort  to  carry  on  the 
work  single-handed  broke  him  down  two 
years  ago.  Of  late  he  has  been  ill  again. 
The  Board  of  Missions  has  appropriated 
money  for  the  support  of  a  second  doc- 
tor, but  has  been  unable  to  secure  one. 

If 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
three  Filipina  nurses,  who  have 
been  trained  at  the  University  Hospital 
in  Manila,  were  enabled  to  take  a  post- 
graduate course  during  the  past  year  at 
the  Episcopal  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
They  distinguished  themselves  by  secur- 
ing the  highest  marks  in  the  class  in 
therapeutics  and  bacteriology,  Miss  Goco 
getting  98  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent, 
respectively  in  these  subjects,  Miss  Sulit 
getting  100  per  cent,  in  each. 

n 

"/  ^HE  Living  Church  of  August  17t-h 
contains  a  most  unusual  and  inter- 
esting article,  telling  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross,  undertaken 
by  Bishop  Brewster,  of  Western  Col- 
orado and  a  little  party  of  clergy  and  lay 
people.  Up  on  the  heights  above  the 
clouds,   twelve   thousand   feet    in  air. 


against  the  massive  panorama  of  th< 
mountain,  displaying  its  white  cross  lib 
a  great  reredos,  the  Holy  Communioi 
was  celebrated  as  the  culmination  o: 
this  twentieth  century  pilgrimage.  Ont 
of  the  participants  remarks:  "So  far  a 
is  known,  this  is  the  highest  point  oi 
which  the  Holy  Communion  has  eve 
been  celebrated.  We  were  overpowere( 
by  the  majestic  solemnity  of  the  scene 
No  one  of  the  little  party  present,  how 
ever  long  and  amid  whatever  variec 
scenes  he  may  live,  will  ever  forget  it.' 

!I 

AT  least  two  members  of  China's  nev 
Cabinet  are  graduates  of  St 
John's  University,  Shanghai.  Dr.  Al 
fred  Sze  is  Minister  of  Communications^ 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  is  Vice-Minister  o: 
Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Sze,  after  complet 
ing  his  course  at  St.  John's,  came  to  thii  • 
country  and  studied  at  Cornell.  He  re 
visited  the  United  States  in  1906  as  sec 
retary  of  the  commission  sent  to  studj 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  Dr 
Yen  also  came  to  this  country  to  com 
plete  his  education  and  took  his  degr€( 
at  Kenyon  College.  He  is  the  son  of  th< 
late  Y,  K.  Yen,  and  is  himself  an  arden 
Churchman.  He  is  the  editor  of  th( 
Standard  Chinese-English  Dictionary 
and  for  about  two  years  was  secretarjj ' 
of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Washington. 

H 

FOR  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1912j 
"The  Western  New  York  Diocesan 
Organization  of  the  G.  F.  S.  in  Amer- 
ica" contributed  to  missions  in  monej 
$89.54,  and  boxes  with  a  total  valuation 
of  $343.06,  to  which  should  be  added 
$35.85  special  cash  gifts.  The  Diocesan! 
Memorial  Fund  for  1911  was  $100,  sent 
through  the  Board  of  Missions,  for  the! 
work  being  done  among  women  and  girls 
in  Wuchang,  China,  by  DeaconesSj 
Ridgely.  1 

n 

DURING  its  two  centuries  of  life,  St 
Helena's  parish,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
has  produced  thirty-nine  candidates  foi 
the  ministry. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


A  missionary  in  a  Southern  diocese  writes  of  his 
work  among  the  people  of  the  cotton  mills  : 

MY  work  is  chiefly  among  the  poor 
whites,  the  most  neglected  part 
of  America,  and  the  demand  on  our 
charity  is  so  overwhelming  that  I  often 
nearly  despair.  Nobody  who  has  not 
lived  among  them  has  any  notion  of  the 
pitiful  conditions  of  our  countrymen 
whom  the  Negroes  contemptuously  call 
"white  trash."  For  centuries  they  have 
been  shut  out  from  all  privileges  and 
benefits  of  citizenship,  and  if  you  saw 
them  moving  in  the  streets  among  the 
Negroes  you  would  be  ashamed  indeed 
of  our  race.  Most  Negroes  can  read; 
many  of  them  are  great  readers;  their 
women  dress  with  taste,  and  their  con- 
versation is  often  delightful;  our  poor 
whites  are  nearly  all  totally  illiterate, 
dress  like  scarecrows  and  talk  with  diffi- 
culty. When  I  try  to  tell  the  simplest 
Old  Testament  story  to  iSunday-school 
pupils,  mill  hands  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  they  stare  at  me  with  vacant 
looks,  and  seem  to  comprehend  nothing. 
They  have  worked  in  the  cotton  mills 
since  they  were  nine  years  old,  and  the 
cotton  dust  has  settled  on  their  lungs, 
stomachs  and  brains. 

Our  Church  is  the  only  one  to  do  sys- 
tematic charity  amongst  them.  The 
need  for  it  is  appalling.  In  case  of  sick- 
ness—hookworm, pellagra  and  consump- 
tion are  common — their  abject  poverty, 
ignorance  and  superstition  are  awful  to 
encounter ;  no  nurses,  no  hospital. 
Some  time  ago  I  heard  that  an  old  man 
whom  I  had  known  was  in  jail.  I  was 
amazed,  because  I  knew  he  was  too 
feeble  to  do  any  wrong.  Then  I  heard 
that  his  case  of  pellagra  had  developed 
into  insanity,  and  he  had  to  spend  some 
weeks  in  jail  before  other  provision 
could  be  made  for  him.  In  another 
pellagra  case  the  woman  was  found  in  an 
indescribable  condition,  dead  in  bed, 
with  her  son  sleeping  by  her  side.  He 


was  ten  years  old  and  the  only  support 
of  the  two,  by  his  work  in  the  mill. 

Our  Church  was  the  first  one  to  under- 
take a  hookworm  case  treatment.  The 
cure  is  easy,  but  it  took  me  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  ladies  a  week  before  we  could 
persuade  the  girl  to  take  the  pills,  be- 
cause the  neighbors  had  decided  that  we 
intended  to  poison  her  to  get  her  out  of 
the  way.  She  was  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
since  her  ninth  year  supporting  her 
mother  and  sister  by  work  in  the  mill, 
and  she  was  losing  her  eyesight  when  we 
took  her  in  hand,  had  her  treated  and 
then  took  her  in  our  homos  for  a  month 
and  fed  her  up.  The  need  is  appalling, 
but  help  is  slow.  Most  of  the  help  from 
the  North  goes  to  the  Negro,  and  com- 
paratively few  realize  that  there  is  in 
the  South  a  class  even  more  destitute  and 

ignorant.  *  * 

* 

Bishop  Spalding,  writing  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Missions,  says  : 

HEKE  I  am  in  northeastern  Utah,  and 
sicker  at  heart  than  ever  before 
because  I  can't  find  a  man  for  the  work. 
The  country  is  developing  fast.  New 
towns  are  springing  up  and  the  Church 
Yvill  lose  her  chance  if  we  do  not  act  at 
once.  The  Presbyterians  have  put  their 
best  man  at  Myton,  the  largest  town,  and 
they  are  planning  a  "gospel  tent  cam- 
paign." Can't  you  find  the  right  man 
for  the  job?  Or,  if  you'll  get  somebody 
else  to  be  Bishop  of  Utah  111  take  it  my- 
self, joyfully. 

Will  anyone  volunteer? 

*  * 
* 

One  of  the  staff  in  Japan,  in  sending  an  article 
for  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  which  he  has 
carefully  copied  on  an  ancient  and  imperfect 
typewriter,  makes  this  apology  and  asks  this 
pertinent  question  : 

MY  old  typewriter  is  hopeless,  al- 
though I  just  spent  money  for 
having  it  done  over.  Why  doesn't  one  of 
your  friends  send  me  an  old  one  that  is 
at  least  able  to  write  the  upper  half  of 
the  letters  ? 
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Our  Letter  Box 


THE  Rev.  H.  E.  Studley,  who  has 
charge  of  our  Chinese  mission  in 
Manila,  recently  made  a  visit  to  Amoy 
in  southern  China,  where  the  earlier 
years  of  his  missionary  service  were 
spent  as  a  representative  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  "The 
churches  that  I  saw,"  he  says,  "are 
harmonious  and  prosperous  and  I  could 
see  that  the  day  is  coming  when  they  will 
be  united  in  a  single  church  of  Southern 
Fukien.  A  goodly  number  of  the  best 
of  their  young  men  are,  or  have  been, 
students  in  St.  John's  University,  and 
its  preparatory  department;  I  found  that 
at  least  seven  had  gone  from  a  single 
congregation,  and  numbers  of  others, 
sons  and  nephews  of  my  Chinese  friends 
in  Amoy." 

* 

*  * 

THE  Rev.  John  E.  Shea  and  Mrs. 
Shea,  for  several  years  connected 
with  missionary  work  in  Sacramento, 
have  gone  to  serve  among  the  Karok  In- 
dians of  Northern  California.  The  par- 
ish committed  to  them  by  Bishop  More- 
land  extends  for  sixty  miles  along  the 
canyons  of  the  Klamath  River.  At  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  country  a  station 
will  be  built,  consisting  of  cabin,  chapel 
and  schoolhouse.  The  post-office  is  leece 
Bar,  Siskiyou  County,  the  mail  being 
delivered  by  mounted  messenger  three 
times  a  week.  No  religious  body  has 
heretofore  been  at  work  among  these  In- 
dians. The  Government  field  matrons 
report  them  as  fairly  intelligent  and 
eager  to  adapt  themselves  to  Christian 
civilization.  The  generous  support  of 
the  Indian  Hope  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania enables  this  beneficent  work  to  be 
initiated.  Mr.  Shea  tells  the  following 
interesting  incident  of  his  work: 

"It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  at 
my  first  service  in  the  little  mining  vil- 
lage of  Happy  Camp  (the  first  Episcopal 
service  ever  held  in  this  section),  we  had 
a  congregation  of  eighty-five  people,  fully 
one-half  of  whom  were  men  and  boys; 
the  largest  number,  I  am  told,  ever  as- 
sembled in  this  community  for  any  re- 
ligious service.    A  Roman  Catholic  lady 


came  to  me  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the 
service  with  the  request  that  I  baptize 
her  three  children.  She  had  a  bottle  of 
'holy  water'  and  asked  that  that  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Another  lady  who 
claims  the  'Christian'  body  as  her 
Church,  requested  a  like  favor  for  her 
four  children.  The  'holy  water'  did  duty 
for  all  seven  children.  It  was  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary,  that  baptism 
by  an  Anglican  priest  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children  in  water  blessed 
by  a  Roman  priest, — but  I  am  willing  to 
vouch  for  its  validity." 

*  * 

A  TRUE  HELPMEET 

A  friend  familiar  with  the  facts  sends  us  this  fitting 
appreciation  of  a  life  lived  in  behalf  of  the 
Church's  Mission  ; 

ON  July  28th,  Annie,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Leland  H.  Tracy,  in  charge  of  the 
Mexican  work  in  Guadalajara,  entered 
into  life  eternal.  Six  of  Mrs.  Tracy's 
seven  years  of  married  life  were  spent 
in  Christian  work  abroad.  Mr.  Tracy 
was  formerly  in  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
try and  he  and  his  wife  spent  four  years 
as  missionaries  in  Porto  Rico.  This  ex- 
perience gave  Mrs.  Tracy  the  material 
for  a  book  of  rare  charm,  published 
about  two  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
"An  American  Bride  in  Porto  Rico." 
Any  reader  of  the  book  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  of 
adaptability  to  difficult  conditions,  and 
by  the  refined  sense  of  humor  that  runs 
throughout.  Mrs.  Tracy  gave  her  aid 
without  reserve  to  the  work  for  which 
her  husband  was  responsible.  Going  to 
Mexico  two  years  ago  Mr.  Tracy  was 
first  stationed  at  Chihuahua.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  had  charge  of  St.  An- 
drew's Seminary  for  Mexican  boys  in 
Guadalajara.  This  is  the  old  Dean 
Gray  Seminary,  formerly  located  in 
Mexico  City.  Mrs.  Tracy's  suggestions 
and  plans  for  the  development  of  this 
school  along  industrial  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equipping  young  men  for  life 
work,  have  been  most  valuable.  Her  loss 
to  the  Mission  will  be  a  heavy  one. 


A)  GROUP  OF  OUR  CHURCH  FOLK  AT  SILVER  BAY 


A  FOUNT  OF  INSPIRATION 


THE  tenth  annual  conference  of 
the  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  held  at  Silver  Bay, 
Lake  George,  New  York,  July 
12th-22d,  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
attended.  It  is  significant  that  in  this, 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Movement,  the 
hopes  for  the  future  look  brighter  than 
ever.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  our 
own  Church  group  has  increased  its  mem- 
bership at  these  conferences  from  two  in 
1902  to  105  this  year,  when  they  cele- 
brated their  tenth  anniversary. 

Thrre  were  558  from  all  the  Christian 
bodies  registered,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  next  to  the  highest  registra- 
tion, our  Presbyterian  brethren  number- 
ing 112.  Eighteen  states  and  four  for- 
eign countries  were  represented. 

Our  church  meetings  were  held  in 
Ingle  Hall,  the  small  building  named  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Ingle,  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  Church  in  China,  and  there 
Bishop  Lloyd  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Gray,  our  Educational  Secretary,  held 
the  early  communion  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  At  other  times  it  was  used  as 
a  class-room  for  mission  study  and  for 


social  gatherings  for  our  people.  Mr. 
Gray  was  taken  ill  on  the  second  day  of 
the  conference,  to  our  deep  regret,  though 
Miss  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  ably  carried  on 
his  study  class  on  Japan. 

Japan  is  to  be  the  subject  for  mis- 
sion study  next  year  and  a  normal  class 
in  that  was  the  first  hour  study  of  many 
educational  secretaries,  while  classes  on 
methods,  Sunday-school  work  and  in- 
stitute work,  by  men  with  trained  minds 
for  these  subjects,  were  most  helpful. 
Open  conferences  morning  and  evening 
helped  further  to  develop  discussion,  a 
profitable  interchange  of  ideas  increas- 
ing the  missionary  fervor.  There  were 
fourteen  dioceses  represented  by  their 
educational  secretaries. 

Silver  Bay  is  on  beautiful  Lake 
George,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Lake  George  station.  The  main  hotel 
and  the  rustic  cottages  among  the  trees 
on  the  mountain  side  accommodate  over 
600  people,  and  the  auditorium,  in  which 
is  held  the  morning  service  of  interces- 
sion and  the  evening  meetings,  as  well  as 
Sunday  services,  would  hold  800  easily. 
The  results  of  such  an  association  of 
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Cliiircli  Missionary  Calendar 


delegates,  united  by  prayer  and  the  same 
desire  for  service,  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  afternoons  are  given  over  to  rest 
and  recreation;  tennis,  boating,  bathing 
and  sports  of  all  sorts  are  enjoyed  by  the 
visitors.  The  expenses  of  the  ten-days 
stay*  at  Silver  Bay  are  so  small  that  we 
wish  next  year  every  branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  in- 
cluding the  Sunday-school,  might  send 
at  least  one  delegate  to  share  the  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration  that  are  to  be 
gained. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  delegates 
the  following  was  adopted: 

We,  the  delegates  of  our  Church  to 
the  Missionary  Education  Movement 
Conference  assembled  at  Silver  Bay,  New 
York,  July  12th-22d,  with  deep  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God  for  the  wonder- 
ful inspiration  here  received,  the  evi- 
dences of  real  missionary  spirit  and 
love  of  Christ  here  seen,  do  herewith 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  reso- 
lutions as  expressing  our  views  as  to 
our  definite  policy: 

First:  We  will  endeavor  to  secure 
delegates  to  the  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement  from  as  many  parishes  as 
possible  and  will  endeavor  to  persuade 
members  of  vestries,  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  scholars,  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  and  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  and  other  parochial  and  dioc- 
esan organizations,  to  send  delegates. 

Second:  Education  being  essential  in 
the  Forward  Missionary  Movement,  we 
will  endeavor 

(a)  To  promote  the  formation  of  dis- 
trict missionary  institutes  and  commu- 
nity missionary  exhibits. 

(&)  To  encourage  the  appointment  of 
missionary  educational  secretaries  in 
every  diocese. 

(c)  To  urge  the  appointment  of  rep- 
resentative missionary  committees  of 
men  and  women  in  our  own  parishes 
and  as  many  others  as  we  can  reach; 
and  also  the  adoption  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  missionary  finance. 

Third:  We  resolve  that  we  will  re- 
member each  other,  especially  at  all  the 
five  great  feasts  of  the  Church  year. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
CALENDAR 

THE  Church  Missionary  Calendar  has 
recently  sent  $500  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  be  applied  to  appropriations 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  as  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  1912  issue.  This  makes  an 
aggregate  profit  of  $1,700  over  and  above 
all  expenses  for  the  editions  from  1909 
to  1912,  and  this  has  been  handed  over 
to  General  Missions. 

The  distribution  of  this  money  in- 
cludes not  only  domestic  missions,  but 
far-off  fields,  such  as  China,  Japan,  the 
Isles  of  the  Sea  and  Alaska.  The  un- 
sold Calendars  of  1912,  amounting  to 
400  out  of  an  edition  of  10,000,  have  been 
scattered  broadcast,  free  of  charge, 
among  clerical  and  lay  workers  in  mis- 
sionary fields  far  and  near — largely 
through  the  Church  Periodical  Club. 

An  abundant  harvest  of  letters  full 
of  zeal  and  inspiration  is  the  result  of 
the  seed  sown  by  this  means.  A  leading 
Church  publishing  house  writes:  "Youi 
Church  Missionary  Calendar  has  come 
to  stay;  it  has  taken  a  place  in  the  best 
ranks  of  missionary  literature  for 
Church  extension.  Its  success  is  re- 
markable." The  Eight  Eev.  C.  K. 
Nelson,  of  Atlanta,  out  of  his  large  ex- 
perience, says:  "I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  sale  of  your  Missionary 
Calendar,  as  it  is  the  most  informing 
paper  published  in  the  American 
Church." 

There  are  readers  of  this  Missionary 
Calendar  into  whose  hearts  and  under- 
standings for  the  first  time  sympathy  and 
love  have  penetrated  and  brought  them 
to  their  knees  in  prayer  for  missions. 

The  1913  Calendar  will  be  out  on 
October  1st,  1912.  Price,  25  cents. 
Postage,  5  cents.  In  packages  of  100 
or  over  to  Church  organizations  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  will  be  allowed. 
Address  orders  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Pilslry, 
The  Church  House,  Twelfth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LITERATURE  OF  MISSIONS 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

fl"  Books  coming  to  the  editor's  deslc  during  the  month  will  be  noted  in  this  column. 
When  practicable,  more  extended  notice  will  be  given  below. 


OUR  OPPORTUNITY  IN  CHINA.  By  J.  A. 
Staunton  Batty.  Published  for  the  use  of 
Missionary  Study  Circles  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W.,  London,  England. 

TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  FOR  A  BOOK.  By 
Helen  L.  Willcox.  A  missionary  play 
founded  on  the  journey  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dians to  St.  Louis  in  quest  of  the  "White 
Man's  Book" — the  Bible.  The  Missionary 
Education  Movement,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Price,  25  cents. 


COMMUNITY  STUDY  FOR  COUNTRY  DIS- 
TRICTS. By  Anna  B.  Taft.  A  full  and 
suggestive  plan  for  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  communities.  With  map  and 
charts.  The  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment, 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
35  cents. 

MORMONISM— THE  ISLAM  OF  AMERICA.  By 
Bruce  Kinney,  d.d.,  formerly  Superintend- 
ent of  Baptist  Missions  in  Utah.  The 
Home  Mission  Text-Book  for  1912-1913, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions. 


MORMONISM:  THE  ISLAM  OF  AMERICA 


We  are  unable  to  commend  this  book. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  calculated  to  help 
the  Mission  Study  classes,  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  to  understand  the  Mormon 
problem  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The  advertisement  on  the  cover  asserts 
that  "Dr.  Kinney  treats  the  subject  in  a 
judicious  way,  avoiding  denunciation  or 
undue  criticism."  In  our  opinion,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  book  fails  to  do.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  refuse  to  read  the  Outlook  because  Dr. 
Abbott's  ecclesiastical  ancestors  hung 
witches.  Distrust  of  Congregationalists 
because  of  the  bad  reputation  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  lasted  a  long  time,  and  that 
distrust  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
made  them  trustworthy;  but  when  at  last 
they  deserved  confidence,  that  moment 
it  became  uncharitable,  and  therefore  un- 
christian, to  condemn  contemporary 
Congregationalists  for  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers.  Dr.  Kinney  is  quite  sure 
that  the  Mormons  have  not  outgrown  the 
sins  of  their  past,  and  he  therefore  tells 
over  again  the  story  of  Joseph  Smith,  his 
Golden  Bible  and  continuous  revelations; 
Parley  Pratt  and  his  "Key  to  Theology" 
(which  most  incorrectly  he  judges  "a 
record  of  the  ancient  Phallic  religion"); 
and  Brigham  Young  and  his  twenty-five 
wives. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  unsparing  criticism  of  the  past 
twenty  years  has  had  its  effect,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  unfair  and 
unwise  to  charge  the  present  Mormons 
with  the  superstition  and  immorality  of 


the  past.  If  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  are 
to-day  trying  to  be  loyal  citizens — and 
we  believe  the  great  majority  of  them 
are— it  is  not  fair  to  exploit  the  treason 
of  their  ancestors;  if  they  are  making  a 
sincere  effort  to  stop  polygamy — and  we 
believe  that  999  out  of  every  1,000  are 
doing  that  very  thing — it  is  unfair  to 
taunt  them  with  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
bears; if  the  forces  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment are  to-day  at  work  in  Utah 
— and  we  have  an  admirable  system  of 
public  schools  culminating  in  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity— it  is  misleading  to  write  a  book 
in  which  at  best  150  out  of  190  pages  are 
filled  with  a  description  of  Utah  and  the 
majority  of  its  citizens  as  still  in  the  grip 
of  a  crude,  unmoral  superstition. 

The  Christian  Church  has  adopted  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul's  speech  at  Athens  in 
dealing  with  every  religion  except  Mor- 
mbnism.  The  Episcopal  Church  from 
the  first  has  believed  it  should  be 
adopted  toward  the  Mormon  also;  but 
Dr.  Kinney  seems  to  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  point  out  all  the  wickedness  and  ig- 
norance he  can  discover  in  the  past  of 
the  Mormon,  and  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  his  progress  and  reform. 
Many  young  Mormons  to-day  are  think- 
ing their  way  to  fuller  truth  most  ear- 
nestly, and  they  welcome  the  religious 
teacher  who  comes  to  them  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  sympathy;  but  can  they 
be  blamed  for  indignantly  rejecting  the 
counsel  of  those  who  deliberately  search 
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out  the  dark  places  in  their  past  history 
and  flaunt  them  before  the  public? 

The  complete  rejection  and  eradication 
of  polygamy  is  a  pathetically  difficult 
matter.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
heroes  of  the  Mormon  Church — men 
whom  Mormons  think  of  as  we  Church- 
men think  of  Seabury,  White  and  Kem- 
per— were  polygamists.  The  present 
generation  are,  many  of  them,  the  chil- 
dren of  men  and  women  who  practised 
polygamy — because  they  believed  that 
the  God  of  the  Bible  commanded  it.  To 
condemn  it  with  the  moral  indignation 
we  feel  toward  it  would  be  to  degrade 
their  heroes  and  deny  the  virtue  of  their 
own  parents.  Even  with  reference  to 
the  897  men  whom  Dr.  Kinney,  quoting 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  for  December 
2d,  1902,  says  are  "keeping  up  their 
polygamous  relations,"  the  situation  is 
exceedingly  difficult. 

The  author  quotes  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith's  outspoken  insistence  that  if 
polygamists  "obey  the  customs  of  the 
world  respecting  their  relation  to  their 
plural  wives  they  will  be  eternally 
damned,"  with  unqualified  disapproval; 
but  just  what  would  he  advise  Mr.  Smith, 
and  men  like  him,  to  do?  They  are  in  a 
terrible  dilemma.  Here  is  the  statement 
of  an  ex-Mormon — a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church — which  we  know 
is  strictly  accurate:  "My  father  had  two 
wives  and  nineteen  children.  When  the 
'Manifesto'  was  issued  he  divorced  his 
plural  wife  and  was  legally  married  to 
my  mother.  As  a  result,  the  children  of 
the  repudiated  wife  felt  that  their 
mother  was  degraded,  and  they  unjustly 
treated.  Although  that  was  over  twenty 
years  ago,  I  have  to-day  five  half- 
brothers  who  will  not  speak  to  me  on  the 
street."  Is  it  strange  that  President 
Smith  hesitates  about  setting  aside  four 
wives  and  thirty-eight  children?  Is  it 
not  inevitable  that  most  religious  Mor- 
mons still  try  to  make  themselves  believe 
in  polygamy  in  theory;  and  is  it  not  a 
thing  to  be  grateful  for  that  very  few,  if 
any,  want  to  put  the  theory  into  prac- 
tice? We  are  confident  that  belief  even 
in  the  theory  is  growing  weaker  every 
year,  and  when  the  living  polygamists 
die,  both  belief  and  practice  will  soon 
cease. 

The  publication  of  books  like  Dr.  Kin- 
ney's, and  the  activity  of  societies  of  ear- 
nest but  misinformed  women,  have  the 


effect  of  delaying  progress  by  forcing] 
young  Mormons    to    be    loyal    to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  which  they  feel 
is  being  misrepresented  and  persecuted.! 
If  propaganda   of  this  kind   could  be 
stopped — if  missionaries    sent   to  Utah; 
(and  this  includes  the  Bishop  of  Utah)!* 
could  stay  in  Utah  and  be  furnished  withlj 
adequate  support  of  workers  and  money,! 
so  that  the  truth  could  be  presented  in] 
all  parts  of  Utah  with  tact  and  love  and! 
earnestness,  the  forces  which  are  now| 
making  for  reform  would  be  strength- 
ened, and  progress  would  be  more  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Dr.  Kinney's 
book.  He  adopts  the  Spaulding  origin^ 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and — beyond 
printing  the  title  of  the  book  in  the 
bibliography — makes  no  reference  to  Dr., 
Riley's  theory  that  the  Book  of  Mormon] 
is  an  example  of  automatic  writing;  yet 
this  theory  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
While  he  refers  to  the  connection  of  the 
early  Mormon  movement  with  the  Mil- 
lerite  and  Campbellite  movements,  there 
is  no  careful  investigation  of  that  con- 
nection, and  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Mormonism  is  a  blind,  unguided  groping 
after  truth  which  Catholic  Christianity! 
might  have  given  had  our  Church,  during  | 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
been  something  more  than  a  private 
chaplain  to  groups  of  Church  people 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Indeed,  as  the 
climax  of  his  indictment,  Dr.  Kinney  de- 
clares that  the  Mormon  Church  is  "sacer- 
dotal and  sacramentarian"!    (Page  164.) 

We  have  not  commented  upon  Dr. 
Kinney's  references  to  the  political 
power  of  the  Mormons.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  su'bject  is  chiefly  a  re- 
ligious and  theological  one,  and  that  Mis- 
sion Study  classes  should  treat  it  as  such. 
Mr.  Reed  Smoot  represents  the  Mormon 
business  interests  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  no  different  way  than  Senator 
Penrose  represents  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  Senator  Aldrich  the  Mor- 
gan interests.  Still,  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  book  is  increased  by  its  acceptance 
of  the  absurdly  exaggerated  statistics, 
given  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  of 
the  Mormon  Church  in  other  states  than 
Utah  and  Idaho.  To  hint  that  the  Mor- 
mons control  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  Washington  is  as  absurd  as  to  claim 
that  the  Prohibitionists  '  control  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

F.  S.  Spalding. 
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Rev.  William  E,  Gardner,  Editor 

(Address  correspondence  to  the  Editor,  at  1  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 


THIS  lesson  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  need  of  such  schools  as 
are  depending  on  The  Spirit 
OF  Missions  for  monthly  material. 
It  has  no  connection  with  the  course 
completed  in  the  August  issue.  It 
will,  however,  supply  material  for 
teaching  missions  during  the  month  of 
September.     For  material  for  October 


and  hereafter,  turn  to  the  Japan  lessons, 
"Behind  the  Doors  of  Nippon,"  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Missionary  Maga- 
zine of  The  Young  Churchmen  (see  page 
627).  There  the  form  of  these  lessons 
will  be  changed  and  the  material  will  be 
made  readable  for  scholars.  In  addition, 
each  lesson  will  have  suggestions  for 
teachers. 


A  MISSIONARY  LESSON 

Subject :  **  Cruising  on  The  Pelican  " 

The  material  for  this  lesson  is  in  the  article  on  page  637 


Preliminary  Steps 

Read  carefully  the  article  on  page  637 
of  this  number.  The  Alaskan  work  can 
never  be  studied  without  the  realization 
that  it  teaches: 

"The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 

If  every  Sunday-school  teacher  could 
possess  the  Alaskan  spirit:  a  glad  will- 
ingness to  do  the  next  thing,  though  it 
may  take  one  a  long  way  from  the 
planned  path;  if  this  spirit  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  scholars  and  made  to 
add  to  their  joy  of  living,  the  missionary 
work  in  Alaska  would  serve  a  double 
purpose. 

Each  teacher,  before  teaching  this  les- 
son, should  ask  God  for  an  increased  de- 
votion to  the  necessary  tasks;  for  the 
spirit  of  gladness  in  trivial  service  and 
for  wisdom  to  see  "His  pathway"  before 
"my  pathway." 

To  this  personal  preparation  add  the 
gathering  of  as  much  material  as  you 
can  find  about  the  land  of  Alaska  and 
the  life  of  Archdeacon  Stuck.  Back 
numbers  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
will  provide  the  material  for  the  latter, 
and  an  hour  at  the  library  with  some  of 
the  many  books  on  Alaska  will  supply 
,^e  former.  One  of  the  recent  maps  of 
Alaska  provided  by  the  Church  Missions 
House  is  essential  to  this  lesson. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  all  of  the  lesson 
suggestions  under  the  following  three 
divisions.  Many  times  the  hints  found 
in  one  division  will  be  helpful  in  teach- 
ing another  division. 

Aim 

When  you  have  assembled  your  ma- 
terial, and  have  caught  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion that  is  in  the  article,  then  formu- 
late a  simple  aim  that  you  can  have  con- 
stantly in  mind  while  you  teach.  Always 
test  your  aim  by  asking,  Is  it  within 
the  range  of  interest  of  my  class?  The 
aim  of  this  lesson  might  be:  I  hope  to 
show  my  class  that  the  success  of  the 
workers  in  Alaska  is  hecause  of  their 
glad  willingness  to  do  the  next  things, 
he  they  small  or  large. 

Point  of  Contact 

If  you  are  teaching  these  lessons  regu- 
larly, do  not  fail  to  explain  that  this  les- 
son is  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  course, 
"Twelve  Places  that  Every  Young 
Churchman  Should  Visit,"  and  a  new 
course  on  Japan,  "Behind  the  Doors  of 
Nippon."  State  to  the  class  that  the 
new  course  will  appear  in  a  magazine 
especially  made  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Church.  Show  them  a  prospectus 
of  it.  Information  can  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  editor  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions. 

Having  started  the  lesson  this  way, 
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announce  that  to-day  the  lesson  will  be 
about  a  missionary  journey  in  a  motor 
boat. 

Find  out  how  many  know  about  Arch- 
deacon Stuck.  Ascertain  all  that,  the 
class  knows  about  Alaska.  On  the  basis 
of  this  knowledge,  make  your  entrance 
into  this  lesson.  Archdeacon  Stuck  may 
be  the  best  point  of  contact.  A  motor 
boat,  the  ice  in  Alaska,  its  great  river, 
the  sled  dogs,  all  may  furnish  material 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  class. 

If  the  lesson  is  to  be  brief,  start  in 
with  the  pictures  and  build  up  the  facts 
of  the  journey  with  a  map. 

I 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

This  lesson  should  centre  about  a  map. 
It  is  a  cruise  that  the  class  is  to  hear 
about.  Show  the  picture  of  the  boat  (see 
cover),  tell  who  was  in  it  and  what  the 
trip  was  for.  Make  a  point  of  the  obstacles, 
and  of  the  perseverance  of  the  archdeacon. 

Perhaps  no  better  ten-minute  lesson 
could  be  given  than  to  tell  only  about 
"Muk,"  and  then  say:  "You  all  want  to 
know  more  about  the  'cruise' — let  me 
loan  you  this  copy  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions.  Pass  it  along  during  the 
week.  Next  Sunday  I  will  bring  a  map 
and  we  will  follow  this  cruise." 

II 

A  TEN-MINUTE  LESSON  EACH 
SUNDAY 

The  following  suggestions  aim  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  to  occupy  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  each  session.  The  following 
outline  is  in  four  divisions  following  the 
four  divisions  of  the  article.'  One  divis- 
ion should  be  taken  each  Sunday,  and  if 
there  are  five  Sundays  in  a  month  a  gen- 
eral review  can  be  given  on  the  fifth. 

Introduce  the  lesson  each  Sunday  by 
some  point  of  contact  or  review  ques- 
tions. At  the  end  of  each  lesson  prom- 
ise the  substance  of  the  next  lesson. 
Each  week  call  for  the  general  title  of 
the  whole  lesson,  so  that  the  class  will 
remember  that  the  month's  study  is  on 
one  subject. 

THE  OUTLINE 
I.  A  Map  Lesson 
The  Yukon  River. 


The  places  where  the  archdeaco 
stopped  marked  and  numbered. 

The  condition  of  various  parts  of  th 
river.  Those  that  helped  and  those  thai 
hindered. 

Show  the  picture  of  the  Pelican  {st* 
cover),  and  then  the  map,  and  state  tha 
in  that  little  boat  Archdeacon  Stuck  wen 
three  thousand  miles.  Here  (on  th( 
map)  we  will  follow  his  cruise. 

2.  The  Captain  of  the  Cruise 

From  the  article,  make  a  list  of  thti 
qualities  of  character  shown  by  the 
archdeacon. 

How  many  times  were  his  plans  in- 
terrupted? 

How  many  different  kinds  of  things 
did  the  archdeacon  have  to  do  on  this' 
trip? 

3.  "Muk,"  the  Mascot 

Tell  the  story  of  the  cruise  from 
"Muk's"  point  of  view. 

What  was  his  opinion  of  Archdeacon 
Stuck? 

4.  The  Cruise  and  the  Message 

The  preaching  and  baptizing. 

The  small-pox  epidemic. 

The  establishment  of  the  hospital. 

This  whole  lesson  can  be  strengthened 
if  the  teacher  has  some  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  The  Spirit  of  Missions.  From 
these,  pictures  and  information  about  the 
places  visited  can  be  secured,  and  the 
whole  cruise  made  more  real. 

Ill 

A  FORTY-MINUTE  LESSON  ONCE 
A  MONTH 

For  a  description  of  the  method  to  be 
used  in  teaching  this  lesson  see  Sunday- 
school  Pamphlet  No.  I,  referred  to 
above.  Connect  the  suggestions  therein 
given  with  the  four  divisions  of 
The  Outline  above. 

Pictures  and  Note-books 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  lesson 
the  pictures  should  be  cut  from  the  les- 
son article  and  mounted  in  the  class 
scrap-books.  The  scholars  should  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  in  other  material,  such 
as  clippings  and  pictures.  These,  if  the 
class  and  the  teacher  approve,  should 
also  be  mounted  in  the  class  scrap-book. 


FORWARD 

THE  ATLANTA  CATHEDRAL 
MAKES  A  SUCCESSFUL 
CANVASS 

THE  dean  of  St.  Philip's  Cathedral, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  writing  of  the  can- 
yass  recently  made  by  the  men  of  the 
congregation,  commented  upon  the 
change  that  a  few  years  has  made  in  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  laymen  with  re- 
gard to  aggressive  work  for  the  Church. 
Some  years  ago  he  urged  a  group  of 
men  to  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the 
congregation  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  regular  income  for  current  ex- 
penses, but  could  get  no  volunteers. 
This  year  he  had  practically  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  men  to  make  the  can- 
vass for  missions. 

The  effect  of  the  canvass  on  the  men 
making  it  has  been  very  remarkable  and 
encouraging.  Those  who  thought  they 
were  going  into  a  disagreeable  task 
have  been  pleasantly  disappointed,  and 
iome  are  actually  enthusiastic  in  de- 
scribing the  way  they  had  been  received. 
Some  of  the  men  visited  were  pleased 
hat  any  other  men  in  the  congregation 
jared  enough  to  call  upon  them  for  the 
mrpose  of  enlisting  their  co-operation 
md  endeavoring  to  secure  their  regular 
Presence  at  church.  Out  of  the  canvass 
las  come  a  proposal  for  a  special  effort 

0  secure  more  regular  church  attend- 
nce.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  an  effort  to 
|ielp  the  rector  in  securing  a  confirma- 
ion  class  for  the  men,  the  Brotherhood 
f  St.  Andrew  will  share. 

Some  of  the  results  are  due  to  the  in- 
uence  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
lent,  but  the  immediate  stimulus,  the 
ean  says,  came  from  the  Every-Member 

1  Janvass. 

Some  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
mvass  were  the  importance  of  two  men 
oing  together,  the  mistake  of  taking 
)0  long  to  complete  the  work,  the  im- 
)rtance  of  taking  time  before  the  can- 
I  iss  to  prepare  the  congregation  and  to 
ilucate  the  canvassers.  The  men  who 
d  the  best  work  on  the  canvassing 
•mmittee  were  those  who  had  most 
loroughly  studied  the  Forward  Move- 


MOVEMENT  NOTES 

ment  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Board 

of  Missions. 

If 

THE  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Chicago,  as  a  result  of  his 
experience  with  the  every-member  can- 
vass, advises  that  "it  be  made  by  two  or 
more  men  going  together — one  who  is 
somewhat  conservative,  the  other  op- 
timistic. If  a  third  man  is  added,  let 
him  be  one  who  does  not  believe  in  paro- 
chialism, but  in  a  world-wide  religion. 
Always  send  a  *mixer'  who  knows  how 
to  deal  with  human  nature.  Never  send 
a  pessimist  about  the  parish."  Among 
the  things  to  be  avoided  are  "parochial 
and  diocesan  gossip."  The  result  of  the 
canvass  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent  is 
a  35  per  cent,  increase  for  missions  and 
parish  support. 

If 

HOW  TO  ENLIST  LAYMEN 


A  Western  layman  makes  these  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  enlisting  laymen : 


ET  emphasis  be  laid  upon  The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Church  to  "Tell  it  out 
among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is 
King,"  as  taking  the  place  of,  and  en- 
tirely overshadowing,  city,  diocesan,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missions.  Deal  with 
the  topic  as  a  whole.  Deal  with  it  as  a 
man's  task  and  challenge  the  men  to 
grapple  with  it  as  a  whole.  Invite  the 
men  to  consider  how  much  they  spend 
upon  themselves  individually  and  in 
their  families,  and  how  much  they  spend 
upon  themselves  as  members  of  congre- 
gations which  are  little  short  of  clubs, 
unless  they  do  something  for  the  outside 
world.  Challenge  the  men  to  compare 
their  comforts  and  luxuries — automo- 
biles, clubs,  etc.,  with  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  heathen  to  whom 
they  owe  so  great  a  duty.  Challenge 
them  to  consider  whether  the  Church  is 
an  army  of  conquest  or  is  merely  to  hold 
a  fort.  Ask  them  to  answer  to  them- 
selves what  they  mean  when  they  say, 
"Thy  Kingdom  come."  Is  it  a  sham  or 
a  humbug  when  they  say  that,  or  what 
are  they  individually  doing  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom? 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

The  Rev.  Louis  L.  Buisch  has  been 
transferred  from  Fairbanks  to  Tanana, 
Miss  Adda  Knox  and  Miss  Effie  L.  Jack- 
son are  now  stationed  at  St.  John's  Mis- 
sion, Allakaket,  and  Paul  Williams  is  at 
Tanana. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Love  has  been  appointed  as 
head  nurse  of  St.  Matthew's  Hospital, 
Fairbanks,  in  place  of  Miss  Clara  C. 
Johnston,  who  retired  in  July. 

Miss  Norah  B.  Hfarnett  left  her  home 
at  Burnett,  Cal.,  on  August  I4th,  and 
sailed  from  Seattle  by  the  steamer  "City 
of  Seattle"  on  August  21  st  for  Ketchikan. 

Cuba 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Ackley  was  accepted  by  Bishop  Knight 
and  the  Council  of  Advice,  to  date  from 
August  15th.  Mr.  Ackley  sailed  from 
Santiago  on  July  19th  by  the  steamer 
"Prince  Joachim"  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  24th. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Reed  and  Miss  Sarah 
W.  Ashhurst,  on  summer  vacation,  left 
Santiago  on  May  31st  and,  by  the 
steamer  "Thames,"  arrived  at  New  York 
on  June  5th. 

Hankow 

The  following  missionaries  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  by  the  "Chiyo  Maru"  on 
August  31st: 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Littell  and  family;  Mr. 
Everard  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  wife,  who  left 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  August  22d;  Miss 
Evelyn  A.  Taber,  who  left  Reisterstown, 
Md.,  on  the  25th,  and  Miss  Ada  White- 
house,  who  left  Crafton,  Pa.,  on  Au- 
gust 25th. 

The  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  returning 
after  special  leave  of  absence  granted  by 
Bishop  Roots  and  the  Board  of  Missions, 
sailed  from  Boston  by  the  steamer  "La- 
conia"  on  July  23d  for  England.  He  ex- 
pects to  arrive  at  Hankow  via  the  Si- 
berian Railway  early  in  September. 

The  Rev.  G.  L.  Pennock,  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  Hankow*  Mission,  left 
China  via  Peking  and  Siberia  on  June 
28th. 

Honolulu 

Miss  Roberta  S.  Caldwell,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  June  11th,  left  her  home  at 


San  Jose,  Cal.,  on  August  16th  and  saile 
from  San  Francisco  by  the  steam* 
"China"  on  the  17th. 

Kyoto 

The  Rev.  Kishiro  Hayakawa,  returi 
ing  after  special  leave  of  absence,  saikl 
from  Seattle  by  the  "Inaba  Maru"  c 
July  16th,  which  steamer  was  due  to  a:' 
rive  at  Kobe  on  August  6th. 

Mexico 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Aves,  tt 
Council  of  Advice  on  July  23d  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  the  Rev.  Henry  ^ 
Green,  because  of  impaired  health. 

The  Philippines 
Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves,  returning  aft< 
regular  furlough,  left  New  York  on  At 
gust  14th  and  sailed  from  San  Francisc 
by  the  steamer  "Manchuria"  on  Augu 
23d,  for  Manila. 

Shanghai 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Ancell,  wh| 
sailed  from  Shanghai  on  June  8t! 
reached  Virginia  on  July  13th.        ^  ^ 

Mr.  R.  A.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  whose  resigtii 
tion  has  been  accepted,  sailed  froil 
Shanghai  by  the  steamer  "Empress  c 
India"  on  June  25th,  arrived  at  Vancoi 
ver  on  July  14th  and  reached  his  hoffl 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  24th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Putnam  le 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  August  3d  an 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  by  tt 
steamer  "Siberia"  on  the  10th. 

Wuhu 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Lund,  returning  aft( 
regular  furlough,  with  his  family  Ic, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  August  24th  an 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  by  tkj 
"Chiyo  Maru"  on  the  31st. 

The  Rev.  E.  K.  Thurlow  and  Mis 
Ruth  L.  Howe  were  married  on  Jul 
17th  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  They  left  Bo! 
ton  on  August  20th  and  sailed  from  Sa 
Francisco  by  the  "Chiyo  Maru"  o 
the  31st. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lindstrom  left  To; 
hamn,  Sweden,  the  middle  of  August  an" 
via  Siberia,  expects  to  reach  China  earl 
in  September. 
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To  the  Board  of  Missions 


OUR  WOMEN  IN  ALASKA 

WHAT  MISS  GRIDER  FOUND  AT  NENANA  AND  WHAT 
SHE  AND  HER  CO-WORKERS  ARE  MAKING  OF  IT 

[It  was  on  the  last  day  of  November,  1910,  that  God  took  from  her 
earthly  work  at  Nenana  Miss  Farthing,  who  it  seemed  to  us  could  ill  be 
spared.  In  the  summer  of  1911,  Miss  Grider,  who  had  been  parish  visitor 
in  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  and  Miss  Parmelee,  a  teacher  in  the  diocese  of 
Newark,  went  out  to  Alaska,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  loved  Miss 
Farthing  will  rejoice  in  what  they  have  to  tell.] 


nost 


ORTELLA  HALL,  standing  in  a 
grove  of  Cottonwood  trees,  is 
beautifully  situated  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  Tanana.    It  is 
substantially   built,   for  Alaska, 
^  ^yhere  houses  go  up  like  mushrooms  in 
ibe  night.   It  is  made  of  logs  and  timber, 
laid  chinked  with  moss  and  plaster.  The 
^  |aain  living-room  has  a  hard-wood  floor, 
!^  |he  walls  are  covered  with  green  burlap, 
[he  rough  rafters  uncovered.   Every  part 
ip  jf  the  building  shows  signs  of  the  hard- 
iie  jst  kind  of  wear  and  usage.    Indeed,  it 
iTOuld  have  gone  to  pieces  long  ago  had 
|t  not  been  well  put  together. 
'     Should  you  drop  down  the  river  in  one 
f  the  boats  that   pass   our  door,  you 
,  j'ould  be  met  at  the  landing  by  thirty- 
^0  Indian  boys  and  girls,  bright,  ex- 
ited and  anxious  to  welcome  their  guest, 
i'ou  would  be  escorted  into  the  living- 
)om  01  our  main  dormitory,  out  of 
[hich  are  the  kitchen  and  cosy  sitting- 
It  pom  and  bed-chamber.   The  walls  of  the 
'  st  are  hung  with  red  burlap;  the  rugs 
•e  made  of  rags  in  Roman  colors,  and 
le  books  and  bits  of  pottery  and  brass, 
hich  adorn  the  shelves,  give  it  a  merry, 
)mey  appearance.   To  be  sure  the  dress- 
g-table  and  washstand  are  made  of 
;  ugh  timber,  but  in  this  country,  where 
mber  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  boxes 
all  kinds  are  very  valuable.    In  fact, 
th  every  load  of  freight  that  comes  to 
e  mission,  one  of  the  workers  may 
heard  calling  to  another,  "I  see  my 


writing-table  or  my  book-shelves !"  mean- 
ing, the  incoming  timber  in  the  boxes. 
With  the  aid  of  one  of  the  boys.  Miss 
Parmelee  designed  and  made  all  her  own 
furniture,  except  the  bed,  and  it  is  most 
attractive  and  practical. 

To  the  left  of  Tortella  Hall  is  the  hos- 
pital. Miss  Bolster,  the  nurse  and  de- 
voted friend  of  the  children,  has  her 
room  there,  and  so  has  Miss  Parmelee. 
Tortella  Hall  being  uncomfortably  over- 
crowded, and  the  children  and  natives 
being  in  a  good  state  of  health,  we  have 
converted  the  upper  floor  of  the  hospital 
into  a  dormitory  for  the  girls.  The  other 
buildings  are  the  big  cache,  or  store- 
house, the  stable,  the  schoolhouse,  two 
good  blocks  away,  with  the  bell  on  the 
outside,  which  calls  us  to  service 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  as  well 
as  three  times  on  Sunday.  On  the  way 
to  the  school  we  pass  the  pretty  little  log- 
cabins  occupied  by  the  former  sui)erin- 
tendent,  Mr.  Chrysler,  and  Paul  Wil- 
liams, our  native  helper,  with  their  fam- 
ilies. The  house  near  the  river,  with  a 
thin  stream  of  blue  smoke  pouring  con- 
tinually from  its  apertures,  is  the  smoke- 
house for  the  fish,  as  you  will  soon  guess 
from  the  fish  that  are  hanging  in  the 
arbor  close  by.  The  fish  camp  is  prac- 
tically the  workshop  for  Indian  boy  and 
man  several  months  in  the  year.  He 
must  put  aside  and  prepare  sufficient  food 
for  the  family  as  well  as  the  dogs,  for 
the  long  winter  and  spring. 
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The  native  village  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  fish  camp.  The  Indians  live  in  tents 
in  the  warm  weather  and  in  log  houses 
during  the  winter.  Their  condition  is 
very  much  better  than  before  the  days  of 
the  mission,  but  they  need  constant  in- 
struction. Could  you  walk  through  the 
village  to-day  and  see  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  children,  thinly-clad 
and  filthy,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  un- 
sanitary and  immoral,  you  would  appre- 
ciate fully  what  is  being  done  by  the 
missionaries  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
only  a  short  time  ago  were  as  badly  off 
as  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  vil- 
lage. One  longs  to  enlarge  one's  borders 
without  delay.  The  work,  though  admir- 
able and  unique  of  its  kind,  is  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  should  be.  In 
fact,  journeying  through  this  great  coun- 
try on  our  way  in,  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  just  such  indus- 
trial schools  as  we  have  here  at  St. 
Mark's.    They  are  needed  woefully. 

The  mission  children  respond  quickly 
to  teaching.  They  are  bright  and  happy 
and  many  of  them  have  a  keen  sense  of 
humor;  on  the  whole  they  are  just  like 
any  other  children — in  comparison  no 
worse,  considering  their  lack  of  advan- 
tages. As  they  have  had  only  the  mis- 
sion training,  they  naturally  lack  appli- 
cation and  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  things,  which  is  one  reason  why 
we  missionaries  are  kept  bewilderingly 
busy.  For  instance,  the  children  are  do- 
ing the  work  of  the  house  and  place  in 
general,  but  because  of  their  inexperi- 
ence can  never  be  left  alone  a  moment, 
else  the  food  will  be  burned  and  the 
thread  wasted.  I  can  quite  understand 
why,  on  my  arrival,  one  of  the  boys  wrote 
to  his  mother,  "Our  new  cook  has  come !" 
We  all  have  our  limitations,  and  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  three  women 
in  a  family  of  thirty-two  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  hence  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  waste  and  extravagance 
— a  serious  matter  in  a  country  where 
everything  costs  five  times  more  than  it 
does  in  the  States,  and  to  me  it  is  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety.    I  have  al- 


ways heard  that  it  was  necessary  for  mil 
sionaries  to  have  a  knowledge  of  mam 
things.  I  did  not  realize  that  versatilit 
was  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  wish  you  could  look  in  upon  one  c 
our  free  evenings.  You  would  thin 
yourselves  in  a  downtown  settlemen 
On  such  an  evening  you  would  find 
group  of  children  around  Miss  Parmele< 
who  practically  teaches  wood-carvin 
with  one  hand  and  advanced  (?)  aritl 
metic  with  the  other.  Some  of  the  chi: 
dren  are  writing  letters,  some  are  worl 
ing  at  picture  puzzles;  the  boys  aroun 
Miss  Bolster  at  the  piano  are  leamin 
the  bass  of  hymns.  The  centre  of  attra(i 
tion  is  the  boxing  match,  which  i 
monopolizing  most  of  the  floor  space  an 
for  which  I  happen  to  be  timekeeper  an 
umpire.  All  goes  calmly  on  in  spite  c 
the  noise  and  confusion,  until  the  praye 
bell  rings  at  8:15.  This  living-room  i 
used  for  prayers;  also  for  our  meals.  ] 
is  used  for  sewing,  ironing,  singing,  an 
until  just  recently  three  boys  have  slep 
on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  owing  to  th 
lack  of  room  and  beds  in  the  dormitoriejj 
Life  would  be  more  worth  living  if 
could  have  another  hall,  for  there 
never  a  quiet  moment  for  the  worke 
one  feels  this  particularly  after  four  da 
of  rain,  and  you  can  imagine  just  ho 
shut  in  we  are  in  the  long  winte 
Neither  is  Alaska  clean  five  months 
the  year,  and  the  dirt  accumulates, 
one  must  expect,  with  so  large  a  famil 
in  congested  quarters.  I  have  spoken 
the  expense  and  scarcity  of  timber.  0 
of  our  greatest  trials  is  the  lack  of  cu 
boards.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  disco 
fort  and  ingenuity  that  must  find  a  plao 
for  the  contents  of  the  many  boxes  tha 
come  to  us.  There  is  no  room  for  th 
boxes  themselves,  we  are  too  crowded  fo 
that,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  wit 
a  few  shelves  altogether  insufficient. 

The  children  have  been  beautifu 
taught,  and  although  I  did  not  kno 
Miss  Farthing  in  the  least,  I  think  o 
her  constantly  and  her  influence  amon 
them,  and  of  how  much  more  difficult  i 
was  for  her  in  the  pioneer  days.  At  fa 
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ily  prayers  we  have  a  shortened  form  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  They 
know  most  of  the  collects  by  heart,  and 
many  hymns,  and  they  sing  them  splen- 
didly, with  the  greatest  amount  of  spirit. 
The  services  Wednesday  evening  and 
twice  on  •  Sunday  are  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, while  Sunday-school  and  the 
Friday  evening  service  are  in  English. 
Paul  Williams  has  charge  of  the  Indian 
services,  and  Mr.  Madara  of  the  others. 

Miss  Parmelee  Describes  the 
Bishop^s  Visitation 

SUCH  a  glorious  country  as  Alaska  is ! 
In  the  winter  it  is  magnificent  with 
ice  and  snow  and  mountains  and  stars, 
but  now  it  is  lovely  with  sunshine  and 
flowers  and  birds.  Few  people  "outside" 
realize  the  wondrous  beauty  of  Alaskan 
wild  flowers. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  latter  part  of  June, 
I  the  bishop  was  here,  with  Archdeacon 
Stuck  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Betticher,  and 
we  had  a  beautiful  service.   The  school- 
house  was  scrubbed  and  cleaned  from  cor- 
ner to  comer,  and  a  new  table  made  a 
more  fitting  altar  than  we  have  had  for 
many  months.   With  white  hangings  and 
white  flowers,  it  looked  quite  like  a 
chapel.     There  the  whole  village  as- 
sembled, about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  all,  filling  the  room  quite  full.  First 
came  the  confirmation  of  six  girls,  a  very 
reverent,  earnest  set  of  maidens,  all  in 
white     kerchiefs      (we     had  white 
I  dresscE  for  only  two).   Then  followed  the 
i  Holy   Communion,   and   surely  God's 
1  blessing  came  then  in  a  special  way,  for 
all  the  village  people  and  our  own  chil- 
dren have  been  especially  good  since. 
As  we  knelt  together  before  the  altar, 
praying  for  those  who  had  just  been  re- 
jceived  to  the  Lord's  Table,  a  great  still- 
jaess  fell  on  the  congregation,  and  in 
i  silence  we  waited  for  the  bishop's  bene- 
diction, given,  as  always,  so  fervently. 
N'ot  even  a  baby  cried. 

Then  came  a  wedding;  one  of  our  best 
?irls  married  one  of  the  finest  village 
i  Doys,  and  very  shy  but  happy  they  were. 


All  the  other  confirmation  girls  stood  by 
the  bride,  and  her  father  gave  her  away. 
It  was  all  as  lovely  as  any  wedding  could 
be.  The  Indian  custom  is  to  shake  hands 
with  bride  and  bridegroom  while  still  in 
church.  The  groom  stood  willingly 
enough  in  his  place,  but  the  poor  bride 
was  seized  with  bashfulness  and  buried 
her  head  in  my  dress  when  I  stepped  up. 
Then  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  stay 
by  her,  and  tightly  she  clung,  ignoring 
her  husband.  And  I  did  not  see  the  two 
together  again  until  they  sat  down  to  the 
"potlatch"  given  in  their  honor  at  the 
mission  several  hours  later,  when  the 
Pelican  had  carried  the  clergymen  down 
stream.  It  was  all  so  pretty!  I  wish 
those  who  are  interested  in  Alaskan  mis- 
sions and  long  to  see  some  results  could 
have  shared  that  one  day  here  and  seen 
the  faces  of  those  for  whom  the  holiday 
was  kept. 

That  night,  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
older  girls,  the  hour  for  retiring  was 
marked  by  a  little  talk  on  thanksgiving, 
and  then  in  absolute  silence  the  girls 
read  from  the  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  given 
them  that  day,  and,  after  praying  very 
earnestly,  went  to  bed.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  silence  but  the  way  they  so 
quietly  acted,  that  impressed  me  most. 
And  they  have  tried  so  hard  since  then 
to  control  their  tongues  and  curb  their 
wild  natures.  Surely  God  sees  and  un- 
derstands. 

When  is  there  Leisure  at  Tan- 
ana?  Hotv  Miss  Langdon 
Answers  This 

THE  few  days  on  the  boat,  return- 
ing from  Mr.  Chapman's  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  and  our  confer- 
ence at  Anvik,  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write.  Such  a  helpful,  in- 
spiring and  happy  gathering  as  it  was! 
The  bishop  suggested  and  urged  my  go- 
ing and  I  am  grateful  indeed  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  being  there.  We  were 
all  so  happy  when  he  gave  us  his  final  de- 
cision, and  I  hope  now  the  Church  at 
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large  and  in  particular  will  leave  us  in 
peaceful  possession  of  our  bishop! 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  days  at  Tanana — the  Church  ser- 
vices, etc.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  frankly 
you  would  think  I  was  exaggerating, 
overestimating  the  situation.  We  all  of 
us  shrink  from  that  charge.  When  some 
of  us  Alaskan  workers  get  together,  as 
we  have  in  the  past  fortnight,  we  are  apt 
to  give  expression  to  the  thought  which 
is  in  all  our  minds,  that  until  some  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Church  Missions  House 
comes  to  Alaska  and  leisurely  visits 
every  mission,  seeing  the  truth  and  con- 
ditions at  firsthand,  there  will  never  be 
any  real  understanding  of  work  in  this 
northern  land  and  the  avoidable  difficul- 
ties and  hardships  amid  which  the  work 
is  being  done  at  nearly  every  place. 

The  Mission  of  Our  Saviour  cares  for 
over  three  hundred  natives,  for  while 
there  are  only  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  actual  residence  at  Tan- 
ana,  nearly  as  many  turn  to  us  from  the 
neighboring  camps,  and  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  their  needs  and  wants. 

I  have  been  alone  this  past  year.  My 
duties  have  included  the  conducting  of 
the  services  in  church,  Sunday-school 
(when  it  was  possible),  funerals,  prayers 
with  the  sick,  a  baptism;  the  caring  and 
prescribing  for  the  sick  in  the  hospital 
room,  in  the  dispensary  and  in  the 
cabins^^ — Dr.  Harris,  from  Fort  Gibbons, 
four  miles  away,  has  come  when  neces- 
sary or  advised  me  over  the  telephone; 
the  giving  out  of  clothing  from  our 
clothes  room  and  seeing  to  it  that  these 
things  are  justly  paid  for;  the  care  of 
two  little  girls  of  seven  years  who  live 
with  me  in  the  mission  cabin;  my  own 
housekeeping,  cooking,  ironing,  some- 
times washing;  the  general  oversight  of 
the  mission  property  (one  mile  square) ; 
the  hauling  and  cutting  of  wood,  the 
hauling  of  water,  the  care  of  the  garden. 
In  addition  to  this  is  the  constant  writ- 
ing of  letters  which  will  express  thanks 
for  a  scrapbook  or  a  lesser  or  greater 
gift;  or  possibly  one  from  some  more 
practical  giver,  the  checks  for  $5  or 


$10;  each  of  which  is  so  gratefully  re- 
ceived because  it  helps  to  eke  out  the 
appropriation  from  the  Board  and  in  ita' 
lesser  or  greater  degree  makes  possible 
the  continuation  of  the  work. 

This  coming  winter,  however,  will  see 
the  placing  of  a  clergyman  at  Tanana 
who  will  help  me  out  at  the  mission  andj 
I  hope  a  nurse  at  the  mission. 

We  had  a  long  and  most  helpful,  happy 
visit  from  Bishop  Howe  at  the  time  of 
the  "break-up."  He  was  with  us  about 
five  weeks  and  was  able  to  see  and  knov) 
the  work  in  all  its  details. 

Alone  at  SalchaJcet 

[Miss  Wightman  was  to  leave  on  fur- 
lough about  August  1st,  hoping  to  join 
Miss  Bolster  from  Nenana  and  go  out 
with  her,  "if  she  could  get  away  in 
time."    Miss  Wightman  has  been  thr€€ 
years  in  Salchaket,  and  she  writes:  "1 
cannot  decide  on  the  date,  as  no  one  is 
filling  my  place  while  I  am  away,  so  ] 
may  find  many  things  to  do  before  I  canj 
leave."    Are  more  women  offering  foil^ 
Alaska  this  fall,  so  that  Salchaket  niaiMj 
never  again  be  left  without  a  worker?^' 
Would    not    some    gardener  or  wood- 
carver  enjoy  the  work!] 
■ 

ST.  LUKE'S  MISSION  has  improvecj 
wonderfully.  The  natives  are  s( 
different  that  it  is  noticeable  to  the  trav 
ellers,  who  all  remark  what  a  differencf 
they  observe  from  a  few  years  ago.  } 
We  have  the  logs  on  the  ground  t( 
build  a  new  chapel,  and  ^e  are  in  hopef 
of  getting  it  up  before  the  bishop  comesj 
in  July,  on  his  way  to  Tanana  Crossing 
We  may  have  the  chapel  built,  but  n( 
furnishings  for  it  except  the  poor  littl( 
altar  I  carved. 

On  nice  warm  days  we  are  all  work 
ing  in  our  garden.  There  was  a  verj 
nice  garden  last  year  and  I  hope  we  shal 
do  as  well  this. 

During  my  furlough  I  want  to  studj 
up  the  new  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
which  prevails  greatly  among  the  na 
tives.  I  have  two  cases  just  now,  and  i 
seems  sad  to  see  bright  children  takeil 
away  from  us,  if  there  is  any  way  b:i 
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which  we  can  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading  among  them. 

I  am  willing  to  devote  all  my  leisure 
time  while  I  am  out  studying  to  improve 
conditions  here.  I  know  some  physicians 
at  home  who  give  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  time  to  this  subject,  and  I  will  see 
them  in  regard  to  the  treatment.  Mr. 
Betticher  will  visit  Salchaket  quite  often 
while  I  am  away,  as  he  and  the  bishop 
both  think  it  the  best  thing  to  do.  For  it 
will  be  hard  for  anyone  to  come  here  and 
live  by  one's  self,  not  understanding  the 
people  and  conditions. 

COURAGE  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 

Letters  received  from  the  South  last  spring 
take  from  more  favored  branches  of  the  Aux- 
iliary any  ground  for  excuse  from  diligence 
and  faithfulness. 

WE  hear  from  Arkansas:  "I 
am  not  discouraged  about 
either  our  local  or  diocesan 
work.  We  are  in  quite  a 
distressed  condition  down  here,  especially 
in  this  vicinity.  The  whole  country,  al- 
most, is  under  water.  People  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  daily 
increasing  waters,  and  with  their  house- 
hold goods  and  stock  are  flying  to  the 
highlands.  But  for  the  government  tak- 
ing in  charge  the  refugee  work  there 
would  be  great  suffering.  Many  have 
l3een  drowned.  Patrols  are  kept  on  duty 
day  and  night  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
approaching  danger.  There  is  not  a 
family  in  the  town  that  is  not  called 
upon  to  furnish  men  for  this  purpose, 
"without  regard  to  position  or  condition. 
Mails  and  traffic  are  delayed.  Our  town 
lias  been  quite  a  gateway,  as  we  have  high 
ground  back  of  us  and  up  to  date  our 
local  levees  have  not  given  way,  but 
■every  day  rumors  are  afloat  that  they 
cannot  stand  longer.  I  did  not  intend 
to  take  up  so  much  space  with  our 
troubles.  In  two  weeks  we  shall  have 
our  annual  meeting,  which  I  believe  will 
'be  a  good  one  if  the  water  does  not  pre- 
'vent  the  people  from  getting  to  Little 


Rock.  We  are  planning  a  helpful  meet- 
ing for  both  Seniors  and  Juniors.  We 
have  been  doing  some  good  work  among 
our  isolated  women  in  the  way  of  finding 
them  and  holding  them  to  mother 
Church. 

"The  educational  work  appeals  strongly 
to  some  of  us.  During  Lent  we  have 
done  some  studying  with  good  results, 
but  have  had  no  trained  leaders.  We 
have  done  it  in  our  crude  way,  and  have 
been  so  interested  and  helped  by  the 
'Conquest  of  the  Continent,'  along  with 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  to  which  we 
have  added  many  new  subscribers." 

The  president  of  the  Mississippi  branch  writes  : 

THE  letter  to  our  branch  came  just  as 
I  was  leaving.  The  few  of  us  who 
could  attend  went  through  miles  and 
acres  of  water.  The  officers,  several  of 
them  in  the  Delta,  could  not  possibly 
come  on  account  of  the  flooded  condition 
of  that  entire  section.  One  only,  our 
United  Offering  treasurer,  was  with  me, 
and  representation  sufficient  to  attend  to 
business.  The  bishop  and  several  of  the 
clergy  were  in  attendance,  so  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  we  had  a  good  meeting, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  little  handful  at  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  one  of  Dr. 
Sykes's  missions  at  West  Point,  was 
strengthened  because  of  our  visit.  I  left 
as  a  result  a  branch  of  the  Junior  Aux- 
iliary and  the  Babies'  Branch.  Both 
started  off  under  good  leaders,  so  I  hope 
for  success.  One  earnest  country  mem- 
ber drove  in  a  wagon  through  a  pouring 
rain  and  with  the  roads  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  mud  came  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  wheels  in  order  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil. She  took  the  train  at  Jackson,  and 
stopped  over  night  to  make  her  connec- 
tions at  Meridian.  She  had  her  little 
granddaughter  with  her  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  having  her  know  her  bishop, 
learn  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary  and  be 
taught  something  of  the  Church.  You 
can  well  imagine  the  inspiration  given 
our  meeting  by  this  example  of  devo- 
tion to  the  work. 
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NO  EXCUSE  FROM 
HANKOW 

NO  word  comes  to  us  from  Hankow 
that  because  of  the  revolution  and 
its  disturbances  the  Auxiliary  could  do 
nothing  there.  Instead  "The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  Dis- 
trict of  Hankow,  was  held  in  Wuchang, 
May  15th,  1912. 

"At  11  A.M.^  the  Holy  Communion  was 
celebrated  by  Bishop  Koots  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  the  bishop 
also  preaching  the  sermon.  The  church 
was  well  filled,  probably  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  women  present,  ninety- 
eight  women  from  the  different  branches 
making  their  Communions.  The  offer- 
ing  amounted  to  $329.05. 

"Immediately  after  the  service  the 
Boone  band  played  several  selections, 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  feast  followed  in 
the  dining-room  of  Ingle  Hall.  Of  this 
184  women  partook. 

"The  business  meeting  was  held  at  3 
P.M.,  in  Stokes  Hall  of  the  Library  build- 
ing. The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  president.  The  secretary's 
report  was  read  and  accepted.  Twenty- 
nine  delegates  from  eighteen  branches 
responded  to  the  roll-call.  One  delegate 
from  each  branch  reported  the  work 
done  during  the  year.  Mrs.  Allan  Chu 
reported  for  the  work  committee,  and 
said  that  although  there  was  little  work 
sent  in,  it  was  all  sold,  which  was  what 
the  committee  wanted.  The  sale  of  work 
amounted  to  $29.95.  Miss  Stewart  re- 
ported for  the  Junior  Auxiliary,  and 
spoke  particularly  of  the  sale  of  paper 
dolls  in  America,  which  had  been  a  suc- 
cess. The  Junior  offering  amounted  to 
$51.44.  Mrs.  Sherman,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present,  sent  the  Babies'  Branch 
report,  with  their  offering  of  $19.88,  by 
Miss  Stewart.  The  treassnrer's  report 
showed  a  balance  in  bank  of  $124.91. 

"Mrs.  W.  K.  Lowe  spoke  of  the  objects 
for  the  offering  this  year — the  Manchus 
at  Kingchow,  and  the  Industrial  School 
at  Ichang.  The  women  voted  one-quar- 
ter of  the  total,  $120.97,  to  the  Kingchow 
Manchus,  one-quarter  to  the  United  Of- 


fering, and  one-quarter  to  the  apportion- 
ment." 


A  UNITED  OFFERING  MIS- 
SIONARY FROM  EVERY 
DIOCESE 

IS  this  what  we  may  hope  for  in  1913? 
We  ask  that  every  branch  of  the  j 
Auxiliary  make  special  prayer  this  year, 
that  some  woman  in  the  diocese  may  of-  [ 
f er  herself  for  testing,  training  and  send- 
ing into  the  mission  field. 

TJie  Woman's  Auxiliary  a 
Seeker  for  Missionaries 

BUT  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  must 
not  expect  that  only  among  it& 
younger  women  and  its  Junior  leaders 
are  these  future  missionaries  to  be  found.  I 
One  of  the  offices  of  the  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary surely  is  that  it  shall  prove  a 
leaven  throughout  the  parishes,  its  mem- 
bers carrying  their  missionary  zeal 
amongst  the  women  of  the  different  paro- 
chial and  general  societies.  Thus  the 
women  most  ardent  in  Auxiliary  effort 
may  be  the  first  to  see  in  the  expert  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  the  magnetic  G.  F.  S. 
associate,  the  faithful  Daughter  of  the 
King,  the  skilled  nurse  in  St.  Bamabas's- 
Guild,  the  very  woman  for  whom  the 
mission  field  is  waiting,  for  whom  the 
missionary  bishop  calls,  whom  the  Board 
will  send  and  the  Auxiliary  United  Of- 
fering sustain. 

Women  Needed 

FOE.  women  are  sorely  needed.  Calls^ 
for  them  come  to  us  to-day  from 
Utah  and  South  Dakota,  from  Honolulu 
and  the  Philippines,  from  Shanghai  and 
Wuhu.  One  bishop  writes  of  the  work- 
er wanted:  "She  must  have  excellent 
ability,  a  willingness  to  endure  loneliness 
and  hardship,  and  patience";  another, 
"There  are  needed  workers  among  the 
women,  especially  among  the  girls.  We 
can  use  any  kind  of  workers,  but  at  pres- 
ent seem  fairly  supplied  with  trained 
nurses."  Again,  "A  woman  is  needed  in 
the  worst  way,  who  can  take  charge  of  a 
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woman's  exchange.  She  needs  to  be  ex- 
pert in  dressmaking,  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  embroidery." 

Who  will  ask  us  more  of  these  and 
other  opportunities? 

AN  IMPORTANT  YEAR 

THE  third  year  of  each  triennium  al- 
ways seems  a  year  of  special  im- 
portance. In  it  we  are  looking  forward 
to  our  United  Offering,  which  stands  for 
I  the  spirit  of  loving  thankfulness.  Also, 
as  each  General  Convention  assembles, 
we  would  show  some  sign  that  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  realizes  more  truly  than 
ever  before  what  the  women  of  the 
Church  should  be  and  do  in  the  advanc- 
ing of  Christ's  Kingdom  throughout  the 
world.  So  we  would  enter  on  this  new 
year  of  ours,  resolved  to  share  with  the 
Board  in  its  every  hope  and  plan  for 
spiritual  advance,  for  educational  devel- 
opment, for  the  giving  of , life  and  means. 

EDUCATIONAL  SECRE- 
TARIES 

IN  more  than  fifty  branches  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  diocesan  educa- 
tional secretaries  have  been  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  missionary  educa- 
tion as  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 
We  hope  that  every  other  branch  will 
;    appoint  such  an  officer  this  fall,  and  send 
I    in  her  name  and  address  to  the  secretary 
i     of  the  Auxiliary. 

I        AN  INSTITUTE  AGAIN 

IN  October,  1911,  an  Auxiliary  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  the  Church  Mis- 
i     sions    House.      This    Institute  lasted 
I     for   four   days   and   brought  together 
119  women  from  twenty-seven  dioceses, 
I    every  one  of  the  eight  missionary  depart- 
ments being  represented.    This  October 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  such  In- 
stitute, beginning  on  Monday,  October 
{     14th,  and  closing  by  noon  of  Saturday, 
;    the  19th. 

Enrolments,  assignments  to  classes 
I     and    a    preliminary    session    for  as- 


signments of  lessons  will  be  made  in 
the  Board  Room  on  Monday,  October 
14th,  from  2  to  4.  On  the  following  days 
the  Holy  Communion  will  be  celebrated; 
normal  classes  on  "Japan  Advancing," 
and  the  Japan  Junior  Book  will  follow. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  Bible-class  may  pre- 
cede noonday  prayers,  and  that  confer- 
ences on  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  its 
Junior  Department  will  be  held  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Institute  is  meant  primarily  for 
diocesan  leaders,  with  a  view  to  their 
working  out  a  similar  scheme  in  their 
respective  dioceses.  From  dioceses 
which  can  be  represented  by  no  diocesan 
officers,  parish  leaders  will  be  welcomed. 
For  obvious  reasons  a  general  invitation 
cannot  be  extended.  It  is  especially 
hoped  that  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
may  be  taken  by  diocesan  educational 
secretaries,  and  by  officers  from  distant 
branches,  and  from  those  where  the  life 
of  the  Auxiliary  is  not  strong  and  where 
little  has  yet  been  done  along  educational 
lines.  It  may  be  necessary  to  curtail  the 
number  from  the  nearest  dioceses,  who 
are  able  to  obtain  missionary  helps  from 
headquarters  with  less  difficulty,  in 
which  case  notice  to  that  effect  will  be 
sent  individually. 

Those  who  hope  to  attend  will  please 
notify  the  secretaries  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity. 

THE  SEPTEMBER 
CONFERENCE 

THE  diocesan  officers  will  meet  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House  for  their  first  monthly  con- 
ference in  the  new  missionary  year,  on 
Thursday,  September  19th,  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  conference  will  be  preceded,  at 
9:45,  by  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  the  Missions  House  Chapel. 

Officers  who  cannot  attend  are  asked 
to  send  to  the  secretaries,  in  advance, 
suggestions  for  making  the  conferences 
of  1912-13  more  helpful  than  in  the  past. 
Will  a  series  of  discussions  at  these 
meetings  be  acceptable?  If  so,  please 
suggest  such  subjects  in  the  form  of 
questions  that  would  open  helpful  debate. 
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THE  JUNIORS  AT  NENANA 
AS  MISS  GRIDER  DE- 
SCRIBES THEM 

ON  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James  we  organized  a  branch  of  the 
Junior  Auxiliary  among  our  girls.  We 
have  begun  in  a  very  small  way,  but  I 
hope  our  efforts  will  flourish  and  bear 
fruit.  I  wish  you  could  have  looked  in 
upon  us,  when  we  talked  it  over  in  our 
little  sitting-room,  most  of  the  twelve 
on  the  floor,  their  bright  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs on  their  heads.  Each  word  had 
to  be  explained,  and  they  cannot  yet  pro- 
nounce Auxiliary,  but  they  know  it 
means  to  pray  and  work,  and  being  de- 
voted to  missions,  they  have  gone  at  it 
with  a  will.  They  know  the  prayer  al- 
most better  than  any  other,  and  they  are 
perfectly  devoted  to  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions. I  have  asked  Lucy  Henry  to  write 
you  a  little  note,  which  I  am  enclosing. 
We  are  going  to  meet  once  a  week.  While 
the  girls  work  and  sew,  Miss  Bolster  or 
I  will  read  to  them  about  children  in 
other  lands.  The  boys  became  so  inter- 
ested in  our  meeting  that  they  forgot  to 
chop  wood  and  do  their  other  chores.  I 
want  to  have  a  class  for  them  in  the 
autumn,  when  their  evenings  are  spent 
indoors. 

The  Juniors  According  to 
Lucy  Henry 

Yesterday  the  girls  start  branch  of  the 
.Tunior  Auxiliary.  There  are  twelve 
girls,  and  Daisy  is  the  wife  of  Paul  Wil- 
liams. And  Bessie  is  the  village  girl, 
Daisy  Paul  came  up  to  help  us,  and  Bes- 
sie she  is  blind,  so  she  came  up  to  visit  us. 

So  the  girl  are  going  to  do  bead  work 
on  moose  skin,  and  they  are  going  to  sell 
it.  And  we  are  going  to  make  basket  of 
the  birch,  and  Miss  Grider  and  Miss 
Bolster  tell  us  why  we  are  going  to  make 
these  things. 

Susie  Jacob  is  president,  elected  at 
the  meeting,  and  I  was  made  secretary, 
and  I  have  to  do  write,  and  write  about 
all  that  they  do. 
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Every  two  weeks  we  have  to  change 
president  and  secretary.  For  this  is  the  first 
time,  and  we  to  learn  how  run  meeting. 

I  came  up  from  Fort  Yukon.  I  stay 
here  at  Nenana  mission  about  two  year'-j 
now.  And  I  was  at  Fort  Yukon  I  stay 
with  Miss  Woods.  And  Miss  Woods  was  j 
going  outside,  and  she  sent  me  here  to 
Nenana  mission. 

Miss  Grider  is  very  kind  to  us  and  she 
is  very  fond  of  the  children.  And  the 
children  is  fond  of  her.  And  I  love  her 
so  much  and  she  is  very  fond  of  me. 
Now  I  close  my  letter. 

A JUNIOR  officer  in  Los  Angeles  tell8 
us  of  Miss  Nora  Harnett,  who  has 
gone  this  summer  from  that  diocese  to 
Ketchikan:  "She  has  had  eight  years  of 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  guides  the  j 
children  so  easily  and  lovingly,  even  in 
their  play,  as  I  find  when' she  helps  me 
with  the  Juniors.  She  has  had  it  in 
mind  to  give  her  help  to  some  field,  and 
Mr.  Hoare,  in  talking  to  our  Junior 
Brotherhood  and  Junior  Auxiliary  on 
Alaska,  decided  her  to  offer  her  services 
there." 

Is  not  this  a  reason  why  we  should  en- 
courage our  missionaries  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  visit  our  Juniors,  and  tell  them 
of  their  work  ? 

Beside  helping  with  the  Juniors  Miss 
Harnett  belongs  to  the  Order  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  King,  who  have  their 
representative  in  China  also,  in  Miss 
Richmond,  of  Shanghai. 

A  REQUEST 

FOR  the  last  two  years  the  Juniors 
have  had  a  separate  report.  Each 
spring  a  set  of  questions  has  been  sent  to 
the  Junior  diocesan  leaders  and  from 
the  answers  to  these  questions  a  report 
has  been  compiled.  Such  a  letter  was 
sent  last  April,  and  answers  from  all 
have  not  yet  come  in.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  any  branch  should  have  no 
place  in  this  report.  If  you  belong  to 
those  who  have  sent  no  reply,  will  ^  ju 
not  send  it  at  once? 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 

Offerings  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  distriicts  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Mexico  and  Cuba;  in 
forty-three  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Negroes;  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  thiirty-two  bis:hops,  and  stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers, 
domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general  missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  three 
missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South;  and  to  sup- 
port schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

With  all  remitltances  the  name  of  the  Diiocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  prac'ticable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him.  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  in  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  follow^ing 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  August  ist,  1912. 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  I 

Connecticut   

Maine   

Massachusetts  . .  . 
New  Hampshire. . . 

Rhode  Island  

Vermont   

W.  Massachusetts. 


Department  n 

Albany   

Central  New  York. 
Long  Island.  .  .  . .  . 

Newark   

New  Jersey  

New  York  

W.  New  York  

Porto  Rico  


Department  MI 

Bethlehem   

Delaware   

Easton   

Erie   

Harrisburg  ...... 

Maryland   

Pennsylvania    . . . . 

Pittsburgh   

Southern  Virginia. 

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


$  56,390 
5,280 

73,000 
5,440 

18,230 
4,650 

13.000 


175,990 


28.080 
21,650 
65,720 
39.230 
25.670 
266.650 
26.160 
250 


473,410 


16.280 
4.890 
3,070 
5,340 
9,590 
29,320 
157,970 
29,090 
14.660 
15.140 
21.810 
6,390 


313.550 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
Aug.  1st,  1912 


$  44.294.76 
2,722.79 

59.862.32 
4.092.60 

17.479.71 
3,525.74 

11.946.20 


143,924.12 


14.115.33 
14.647.78 
23,768.88 
27,683.25 
15.906.85 
179.971.14 
14,859.76 
144.13 


291.097.12 


13,022.91 
3,578.35 
1,754.39 
2.874.21 
4,909.81 

20,242.15 
127.799.01 

12,245.66 
9.768.10 

17.376.44 

15.372.65 
5.402.53 


234.346.21 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Deipailsmfliit  rV 

Alabama   

Atlanta   

Bast    Carolina .  . . . 

Florida   . .  . 

Georgia   

Kentucky   

Lexington   

Louisiana   

Mississippi   

North  Carolina..  .  . 
South  Carolina. . .  . 

Tennessee   

Asheville   

Southern  Florida.. 


Department  V 

Chicago   

Pond  du  Lac. .  .  . 
Indianapolis  .... 

Marquette   

Michigan   

Michigan  City.  . . 

Milwaukee   

Ohio   

Quincy   

Southern   Ohio. .  . 

Springfield   

W.    Michigan.  .  .  . 


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


7,340 
5.970 
3.600 
4.190 
3,750 
7,580 
2,160 
7,800 
4,590 
4,820 
7,170 
6.330 
2.310 
1.910 


69,520 


45.730 
3,910 
4,220 
1.820 

16.210 
2.550 

16.150 

28,550 
2,440 

14.800 
3,160 
5.310 


144,850 
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Apportionment 

Amount 

for  Domestic 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Foreign 

received  from 

MISSIONARY 

Missions, 

September  1st, 

DISTRICT 

September  1st, 

1911,  to 

1911-12 

Aug.  1st.  1912 

Department  VI 

$  9,750 

$  2,476.10 

2,470 

1  917.13 

9.270 

2.'466!77 

12.360 

7,416.35 

4.350 

4.940 

1,893.99  ■ 

1,450 

1,385.86 

1,730 

2,130.02 

2.260 

3,212.90 

Western  Colorado.. 

660 

536.16 

1,530 

1.461.20 

50,770 

29.044.31 

Department  VU 

3,400 

1,878.90 

2.390 

2.181.01 

XCst  Ti  Q  n  Q 

O.OiSU 

o  acio  Oft 

6.760 

2.391.96 

12,330 

9,104.73 

4,490 

3,785.75 

1,890 

3.157.32 

Eastern  Oklahoma. 

930 

953.12 

920 

327.71 

200 

1,000.69 

970 

598.25 

960 

783.26 

39.060 

28,765.70 

DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 

Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Missions. 
September  1st. 
1911-12 

Amount 
received  from 
September  Ist, 

1911,  to 
Aug.  1st.  1912 

Department  Vm 

Alaska 

Elastern  Oregon... 

The  Philippines .  .  . 
Utah   

$  10.460 
10.980 
4,350 
3,460 
2,640 
1.000 
840 
630 
1.170 
1.270 
1.820 
1.030 
1.740 
500 
910 

$  4.844.96 
6.800.25 
2,538.43 
1,672.09 
1.758.51 
1,410.00 
719.38 
775.18 
1.198.78 
1,053.47 
891.88 
605.46 
1,222.11 
680.47 
584.60 

42,800 

26.755.57 

420 

250 

649.04 
188.17 
126.50 
1,110.53 
25.72 

840 

250 
160 
420 
250 
330 

301.02 

274.14 
260.73 
200.00 
3.43 
702.15 
44.87 

European  Churches 

1.680 

4.600 

3,876.30 

Total  

$1,314,550 

$878,820.77 

OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 

To  Aug.  1,      To  Au§:.  1, 

Source                                          1912               1911            Increase  Decrease 

1.  From  congregations   $   554,568  18  $486,738  27  $67,825  91   

2.  From  individuals                                                   49,950  58      64,279  42    $14,338  84 

3.  From  Sunday-schools    163,981  75    148,517  67    15,464  08    ; 

4.  From  Woman's  Auxiliary   110,376  60      90,682  17    19,694  43   

5.  From  Forward  Movement                                                            26,853  57    26,853  57 

6.  From  interest                                                        71,250  17      80,751  66    9,501  49  f 

7.  Miscellaneous  items    3,793  08        2,988  66         804  42   j 


Total  $    954,016  36  $900,811  42  $53,104  94 

8.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering   66,000  00      66,000  00   


Total  $1,019,916  36  $966,811  42  $53,104  94   

r 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  AUGUST  31ST.  1912 
Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 


1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,350,682  22 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172.003  99 

Total   $1,522,686  21 

Total  receipts  to  date  applicable  on  appropriations   1,019,916  36 

Amount  needed  before  August  31st,  1912   $502,769  85 
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—The  Hartford- 
School  of  Missions 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  D.D. 
President 

A  Graduate  School  for  Special  Missionary- 
Preparation.  Interdenominational.  Open  to 
candidates,  appointees  and  missionaries  of  any 
Foreign  Board.  Large  faculty.  Exceptional 
library.  Courses  in  phonetics,  certain  vernac- 
ulars, history  and  religions  of  mission  fields, 
sociology,  English  Bible,  business  methods, 
etc.  Address  the 
Secretary,  E.  W.  CAPEN,  Ph.D.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Students  may  elect  courses  in 

THE  HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

with  its  14  professors  and  extensive  library. 
Address  Dean  W.  Bf .  JACOBUS,  D.D. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Hartford 
Sciliool  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

which  thoroughly  trains  men  and  women  as 
lay  workers  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  church 
and  social  service.  Ample  courses  in  English 
Bible,  pedagogy,  child  psychology,  Sunday- 
school  methods  and  administration,  home 
economics,  etc. 

Address  Dean  E.  H.  KNIGHT,  D.D. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Year  begins  September  25th,  igi2. 


HY  NOT 
s  p  e  c  i  alize  ? 
Why  be  con- 
tent  with  a 

•a  "  ^  i  general  p  a  - 

•i^^^^.t"  per,  when  for 

^^^^^^^^^  another  dol- 

lar you  can 
have  THE 
ALASKAN  CHURCHMAN,  and 
thereby  **  keep  abreast  "  as  you  can  in  no 
other  way  ? 

The  only  magazine  published  in  Alaska 
is  a  Church  publication.  Take  a  little  pride, 
add  to  it  a  little  personal  interest :  the  result 
will  be  one  dollar.  Send  the  result  to  us 
and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

THE  ALASKAN  CHURCHMAN, 

(Published  Quarterly.) 

Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


Joint  Diocesan  System  of  Lessons 


UNIFORM  SERIES 

The  Church  Quarterly  Lesson  Leaflet.  For  the  Senior  Department.  Edited  by  Rev,  Elmer 
E.  Lofstrom. 

The  Church  Illustrated  Lesson  Leaflet.  For  the  Junior  Department.  Edited  by  Rev.  L.  N. 
Caley,  B.D. 

SUBJECT  GRADED  SERIES 

The  Church  Quarterly  Lesson  Leaflet.  For  the  Senior  Grade.  Edited  by  Rev.  Elmer  E. 
Lofstrom. 

The  Church  Junior  Lesson  Leaflet.  For  the  Junior  Grade.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alford  A. 
I      Butler,  D.D. 

I  The  Church  Illustrated  Lesson  Card.    For  the  Primary  Grade.    Edited  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Caley. 
All  of  the  above:  Quarterly,  5  cents  each;  per  annum,  12  cents.    Payable  in  advance. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER 

The  American  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine.  Contains  exhaustive  expositions  or  the 
lessons  for  both  the  Uniform  and  Subject  Graded  Series.  Single  subscriptions,  $1.50  per  year. 
In  clubs  of  10  or  more,  $1.25  per  year.    Payable  in  advance. 


I 


JVe  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  samples  free  on  request 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 
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The  Theological  Department  of  the  University 

Ol  the  Sonth,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 

Facnlty 

The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT,  The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U.  of 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D.  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro-  S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
fessor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics.  Interpretation. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  BOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.).  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  & 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  STUART  L.  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester  ) 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.p., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 

THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


St.  Stephen's  College 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

A  Church  College  offering  B.A.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
for  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
fees,  $300.    For  further  information  apply  to 

President  Rcidgers, 

At  the  College. 


FOR  MEMORABLE  EVIDENCE 

That  the  attainment  of  complete  health  and  its  unin-j 
terrupted  enjoyment  to  the  extreme  limit  of  life  in- 
tended by  Nature  are  not  dependent  upon  man-made  j 
"remedies,"  read  Ludovico  Cornaro's  '  THE  ART  OF  ' 
LIVING  LONG  "  (English  version),  completed  at  age 
95.  Octavo,  214  pages,  full  cloth,  gilt-edged,  illustrated, 
$1  50,  postpaid.  '1  he  same  volume  includes  also  Lord 
Bacon's  ''History  of  Life  and  Deaths'"  and  Sir  William 
Temple's  "■Health  and  Long  Life.'''  Booklet  gratis 
upon  request.  WILLIAM  F,  BUTLER,  Translator 
and  Publisher,  88  Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


i 


NEW  LEAFLETS 


No.  SO.   Prayers  for  Missions:  For  Use 

in  Missionary  Meetings.  Study- 
Classes  and  Private  Devotions. 

No.  504.  Down  in  Porto  ffico  :  Impres- 
sions of  a  Visit  to  One  of  Our 
Island  Missionary  Districts.  By 
John  W.  Wood.  Eight  pages. 
Many  Illustrations. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  addressing  the  Educational 
Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
Yoik. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and  judgmerit 
of  the  selecting  committee.  Many  plain  in- 
teriors are  made  beautiful  by  good  windows. 
Hooker  Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
lii\e  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiastical  art. 
Hooker  Windows  are  executed  by  workmen 
>  rimed  to  the  most  careful  and  thorough  construc- 
tion. Hooker  Windows  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and  sat- 
isfy the  most  critical.  Hooker  Windows  are 
sold  at  low  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Write 
for  our  designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  L.  It's  good  reading. 
THE  HOOKER  STUDIOS  (Est.  18S5) 
662  Washington  Boul..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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MISSIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 


ABOVE  is  a   reduced  print  of  the  cover  of  the  new 
Missionary  Magazine.     It   will   be  edited    from  the 
Church  Missions  House  and  published  monthly  by  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Price  :  Single  Sub- 
scriptions, 25  cents  a  year  ;  ten  or  more  at  20  cents.   For  further 
particulars  write  to  publishers. 
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THE  RIGHT  REV.  HENRY  BOND  RESTARICK,  D.D., 
BISHOP   OF  HONOLULU 


I 

THB  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 

JOHX  W.  "WOOD,  Editor  HUGH  I..  BURLESON,  Associate  Editor 

CTRIL   D.  BUCKWELL,  Business  Manager 


Vol.  LXXVIII.       ©Cfolier,  I9I2 


No.  10 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


The  Romance  of 

Missionary 
Heroism  in  Hawaii 


m 


FEW  chapters  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian progress  can  compare  in  ro- 
mantic interest  with  that  recording  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A  century 
ago  they  seemed 
hopelessly  shrouded 
the  darkness  of  a  primitive  pagan- 
ism. It  is  true  that  two  or  three  slender 
rays  of  light  had  broken  through,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  life  and  witness  of  such 
Churchmen  as  the  explorer,  Vancouver, 
and  the  adventurous  seaman,  John 
Young.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were 
unknown  to  and  uncared  for  by  the 
Christian  world  of  that  day.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  heroism  of 
the  first  missionaries  sent  to  the  islands 
in  1820  by  Congreg'ationalists  of  the 
United  States.  They  undertook  an  "ad- 
venture for  God"  which  in  some  of  its 
aspects  could  not  be  duplicated  to-day. 
The  world  of  1820  was  a  vastly  different 
world  from  the  world  of  1912.  The  ends 
of  the  earth  had  not  been  drawn  together 
by  steam  and  electricity.  No  part  of  the 
inhabited  world  to-day  is  as  little  known 
as  were  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  ninety 
years  ago.  That  men  and  women  were 
found  to  undertake  the  perilous  enter- 
prise in  a  day  when  missionary  endeavor 
was  just  beginning  to  express  itself  in 
this  country,  is  evidence  of  the  splendid 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  and  of  the  com- 
munion that  sent  them  forth.  What 


they  and  their  successors  accomplished 
deserves  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  Kingdom's  progress. 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
the  Work  of  the 
Anglican  Com- 
munion Began 


While  yielding  all 
praise  to  those  pio- 
neers, members  of 
the  Anglican  Com- 
munion may  justly 
remind  themselves 
of  the  share  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  have 
had  in  building  a  Christian  community 
in  the  islands.  In  this  month  of  October 
fifty  years  ago  Bishop  Staley,  the  first  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  reached  Hawaii.  Eor  eight 
years  he  did  the  work  of  a  pioneer, 
hampered  by  many  difficulties.  For 
thirty  years  his  successor.  Bishop  Willis, 
whose  readiness  to  endure  sacrifices 
could  not  always  overcome  the  influence 
of  other  less  winning  qualities,  tried 
faithfully  to  build  upon  foundations  al- 
ready laid,  and  to  put  down  new  ones  of 
his  own. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Amer- 
ican Church  became  responsible  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  They  have  been 
years  of  notable  progress.  The  work  al- 
ready done  has  been  conserved  and  de- 
veloped. The  drooping  spirit  of  the 
Church  people  has  been  revived,  invigor- 
ated, organized  and  set  to  work.  Prob- 
ably in  no  other  field  of  the  American 
Church  has  so  much  been  accomplished 
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in  so  short  a  time.  The  conditions  were 
ripe,  the  leader  was  found,  and  unex- 
ampled progress  is  the  result. 

It  is  natural  to  commemorate  the  half 
century  of  service  by  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion and  especially  the  last  decade, 
by  reviewing  the  Church's  work  in  the 
islands.  The  Spirit  of  Missions  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Eishop  Eestarick, 
whose  part  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  development  is  known  to  many,  for 
the  articles,  to  which  so  many  pages  in 
this  number  are  devoted.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  One  fact  here  as  every- 
where stands  out  pre-eminent:  The 
Church  can  accomplish  great  things 
wherever  and  whenever  she  sends  a 
leader  of  wisdom  and  devotion,  reinforces 
him  with  faithful  helpers  and  sustains 
him  with  her  prayers. 

THE  death  of  Charles  Chapman  Graf- 
ton, Eishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Au- 
gust 30th,  removes  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Church  militant  an 
Bishop  Grafton  unique  figure.  His 
life  was  one  of 
strange  contrasts.  A  Bostonian  of  the 
Bostonians,  he  spent  his  entire  episco- 
pate in  a  missionary  diocese.  A  man  of 
advanced  views  and  credited  with  ex- 
treme churchmanship,  he  was  in  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  Christian  people  of  all 
names.  Born  to  wealth,  he  died  in  prac- 
tical poverty,  having  invested  his  original 
possessions  and  the  two  succeeding  for- 
tunes left  to  him,  in  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Bishop  Grafton  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  interpreting  the  Church's  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  other  races.  He  was 
active  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  Eastern 
Church  into  closer  communion  with  our 
own,  and  in  his  own  diocese  he  cour- 
ageously undertook  to  work  out  a  method 
whereby  Old  Catholics  might  be  brought 
into  union  with  us.  In  his  diocese  there 
was  also  located  the  Church's  oldest  con- 
tinuous work  among  the  American  In- 
dians. The  Oneida  mission,  to  which  the 
bishop  gave  much  thought  and  prayer,  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  demonstrations 
of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  reach  and 


transform  the  life  of  the  Indian.  In  thisi 
work,  as  in  the  effort  to  build  up  self-| 
supporting  congregations  among  thej 
white  people,  the  Church,  through  its 
Board  of  Missions,  gives  assistance  eachi 
year  to  the  diocese. 

As  a  writer  upon  a  large  variety  of 
topics  Bishop  Grafton  was  well  known.] 
He  took  a  considerable  part  in  what 
might  be  called  controversy,  but  even 
those  who  opposed  him  were  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  found  in  him  a  man 
whose  loving  heart  and  catholic  sym- 
pathy were  equal  to  his  strength  of  con- 
viction. 

But  perhaps  Bishop  Grafton's  greatest 
work  lay  in  his  personal  influence.  There 
are  thousands  throughout  the  Church 
who  have  received  from  him  wise  helpj 
in  times  of  spiritual  crisis.  May  he  rest 
in  peace!  | 

ONCE  again  the  Church  has  made  it 
possible  for  its  Board  of  Missions 
to  report  a  substantial  increase  in  mis- 
sionary  giving.  It 
Another  Advance         ^^^^  ^^iat  when 
in  the  Church's      the  last  fiscal  year 
Giving  closed,  on  September 

1st,  the  amounts  re- 
ceived during  the  year  were  insufficient  I 
to  meet  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  I 
Board  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  This 
means  an  addition,  though  not  a  formid- 
able one,  to  the  existing  deficit.  In  spite 
of  this  there  stands  out,  however,  the 
gratifying  fact  that  never  before  have 
the  offerings  from  congregations  been  so 
large  as  they  were  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Never  before  have  the  Sunday- 
schools  responded  so  generally  and  so 
generously  to  the  Board's  request  for 
Lenten  self-denials  that  the  Christian 
message  may  be  made  known.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  its 
junior  branches  given  so  much  toward 
meeting  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Board,  and  therefore  never  before  have  j 
they  demonstrated  so  clearly  their  real  ! 
character  as  helpers  of  the  Board. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail 
the  income  available  to  meet  the  appro- 
priations for  the  year: 


'I 
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Income  Minimum  asked 

for  from  the 

Offerings  from  congregations   $646,885  60  foregoing 

Offerings  from  individuals   78,985  86  sources 

Offerings  from  Sunday-schools   167,250  36 

Offerings  from  Woman's  Auxiliary. . .    100,120  31 

Offerings  from  Junior  Auxiliary   17,702  44 

  $1,010,944  57  $1,314,550  00 

Available  from  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offer- 
ing to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal 
year   83,216  83 

Interest  on  invested  funds   83,640  93 

Miscellaneous  items   4,755  84 

Income  from  legacies  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  available  to  meet  the  expenditures  of 
the  year   91,426  93 

$1,273  984  10 
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Failure  of 
income  to 
meet  the 
minimum 
asked  for 


$303,605  43 


Comparing  these  items  with  the  corresponding  items  for  the  preceding  year 
we  find  increases  and  decreases  as  follows : 

Increase  Decrease 

Offerings  from  parishes   $75,340  21 

Offerings  from  individuals   $18,187  14 

Offerings  from  Sunday-schools   15,857  52 

Offerings  from  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  Junior  Auxiliary   3,288  27 

Available  from  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  last  fiscal  year   545  67 

Interest  on  invested  funds   2,653  00 

Miscellaneous  items   395  23 

$95,426  90  $20,840  14 

The  net  increase  in  income  to  meet  the  appropriations  was  therefore  $74,586.76 


The  appropriations 
The  Burden  of  a  amounted  to  $1,299,- 
Continued  Deficit    613.23.     The  total 

income,  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table,  was  $1,273,984.10. 
The  deficit  on  the  year's  work  was 
$26,629.13.  This  is  a  considerably  small- 
er deficit  than  at  one  time  the  Board 
feared  might  be  incurred.  The  possible 
deficit  was  reduced  by  a  gratifying  in- 
crease in  gifts  during  the  last  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  by  the  receipt  of  a 
considerable  legacy  from  an  unexpected 
source.  But  the  Board  has  to  face  the 
fact  that  it  began  the  fiscal  year  1911-12 
with  an  accumulated  deficit  of  $172,003.- 
99.  To  that  must  now  be  added  the 
deficit  on  the  year's  work,  so  that  the 
Board  enters  upon  the  new  year  with  an 
adverse  balance  of  $197,633.12.  That  def- 
icit, is,  for  the  time  being,  covered  by  a 
draft  upon  the  reserve  deposits.  This 
means  that  the  Board  has  not  been 
obliged  to  go  to  outside  sources  to  bor- 
row the  amount  of  the  deficit.    The  re- 


serve deposits  were  given  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Board  to  carry  a 
deficit  without  borrowing  from  the  out- 
side and  to  make  payments  promptly  to 
more  than  twenty-four  hundred  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church,  during  those 
months  of  the  year  when  the  income  is 
very  much  smaller  than  the  amount  of 
the  appropriations. 

The  Board  cannot  permanently  charge 
the  deficit  against  the  reserve  deposits. 
It  is  obliged  to  return  the  amount  with- 
drawn at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  necessity  which  compels  the  Board  to 
draw  upon  these  reserve  deposits  mate- 
rially diminishes  its  interest  income 
and  so  diminishes  the  amount  available 
for  work  in  the  field.  Or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  as  the  Board  is  obliged  at 
present  to  carry  a  deficit  of  $200,000,  it 
is  losing  interest  income  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  $9,000  a  year,  an  amount  sufiicient 
to  provide  the  salaries  of  three  mission- 
ary bishops. 
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But  to  turn  to  some 
Every  Department    of    the  gratifying 

Increased  Its  features  of  the  year's 
Gifts  record.     The  gifts 

from  every  one  of 
the  eight  Departments  are  larger  this 
year  than  for  the  year  1910-11.  Depart- 
ment I. — New  England — leads  all  the 
others,  with  a  splendid  increase  of  $29,- 
000.  Every  diocese  except  Rhode  Island 
and  Vermont  has  bettered  last  year's  fig- 
ures. New  Hampshire's  gain  of  $2,000 
is  significant.  Massachusetts  advanced 
nearly  $18,000  and  Connecticut  more 
than  $7,000. 

The  Department  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  registered  an  $8,000  advance. 
Unfortunately  not  all  the  dioceses  shared 
in  it.  The  Diocese  of  New  York  alone 
increased  about  $11,000,  but  decreases  in 
some  of  the  others  partly  discounted  New 
York's  efforts. 

Department  III.  advanced  $24,000. 
Especially  notable  was  Pennsylvania's 
successful  effort  to  give  the  full  appor- 
tionment, and  the  overrunning  of  the 
amount  suggested  by  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  Department  IV.  the  gain  was  just 
over  $7,000  and  was  shared  in  by  nearly 
all  the  dioceses. 

Department  V. — the  Middle  West — 
registered  an  increase  of  a  little  more 
than  $4,000,  most  of  which  was  contrib- 
uted by  Chicago  and  Michigan. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  section — Depart- 
ment VI. — reports  an  increase  of  $1,500, 
while  Department  VII.,  in  the  Southwest, 
has  advanced  nearly  $3,000,  and  Depart- 
ment VIIL,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  just 
$2,000. 

It  can  thus  be  seen 
A  Fact  about       ^hat     the  advance 
Congregational      movement  was  gen- 
Giving  eral  throiighout  the 

Church.  This  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  fact  that  offer- 
ings were  received  during  the  year  from 
5,719  congregations.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  just  how  many  congregations  failed 
to  share  in  giving  for  the  Church's  ex- 
tension, because  of  the  variations  in  fig- 


ures concerning  the  number  of  parishes 
and  missions.  The  diocesan  returns  in 
the  Living  Church  Annual  show  a  total 
of  7,612  congregations.  The  records  of 
the  Church  Missions  House  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  there  are  really  not  more  than 
6,111.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
diocesan  journals,  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House  lists  are  corrected  by  the 
returns  of  the  bishops.  Why  there  should 
be  such  a  discrepancy  we  do  not  under- 
take to  explain.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth,  however,  with  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  congregations  in  the  Church, 
we  may  at  least  remind  ourselves  of  the 
gratifying  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
body  of  Christians  in  the  United  States 
of  whose  congregations  so  large  a  pro- 
portion gives  for  Church  extension.  Thisi 
fact  bears  its  own  testimony  to  the  fine 
co-operation  the  Board  of  Missions  is  re- 
ceiving from  the  clergy  and  lay  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Dioceses  and        The  number  of  dio- 
Districts  Complet-    ''f^^  missionary 
in   the  districts  completing 

'"^    ^  the  apportionment  is 

Apportionment  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  this  is  not 
strange  in  view  of  the  increased  appor- 
tionments under  the  plan  which  went  in- 
to operation  on  September  1st,  1911.  The 
reassuring  fact  remains  that  the  giving 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole  has  largely  in- 
creased, even  though  fewer  dioceses  have 
completed  the  apportionment.  Those 
reaching  the  mark  suggested  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  are: 
In   Department  I:  Massachusetts  and 

Rhode  Island 
In  Department  II:  None 
In  Department  III:  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia 
In    Department    IV:    East  Carolina, 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, Asheville 
In  Department  V:  None 
In  Department  VI:  Montana,  Kearney, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  West- 
ern Colorado 
In  Department  VII:  West  Texas,  East- 
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ern  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  North 
Texas 

In  Department  YIII:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Eastern  Oregon,  Honolulu,  Idaho, 
The  Philippines,  Utah 

In  the  Foreign  Field:  Africa,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai. 


Legacies  and 
Their  Use 


In  reviewing 
giving   of  the 
one 
think 


the 
year 

hesitates  to 
what  would 


have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  some  who  have  en- 
tered into  life  eternal,  in  remembering  to 
provide  in  their  wills  for  the  cause  they 
have  loved.  At  the  same  time  every  one 
will  regret  the  necessity  for  using  lega- 
cies left  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
to  help  provide  for  the  current  obliga- 
tions. We  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  living  work  will  be  cared  for  by 
the  gifts  of  the  living  people.  Then  it 
.  will  be  possible  to  use  legacies  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  the  fields  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Board  of  Missions  is  so 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
that  its  Executive  Committee  has  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  and  report  to  the  Board  at 
its  December  meeting.  The  Board  de- 
sires to  accept  as  a  policy  for  the  future 
"the  living  work  fully  maintained  by  the 
gifts  of  living  people." 

OCTOBEE  16th  marks  the  centennial 
of  the  death  of  Henry  Martyn.  It 
has  been  said  that  next  to  the  name  of 
Eaymund  Lull,  the 
great  -  hearted  mis- 
il  "^'iiy  iviuiiyii  o      sionary  to  the  Mo- 
fl         Death  hammedans    in'  the 

H  thirteenth  century, 

i^he  name  of  Martyn  stands  out  in  the 
!  annals  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Mos- 
lem lands.  Going  to  India  in  1806 
Henry  Martyn  was  the  first  of  the  long 
line  of  messengers  commissioned  by  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
other  bodies  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 


The  Centennial  of 
Henry  Martyn  s 
Death 


THE  REV.  HENRY  MARTYN 
Born  February  18th,  1781 
Died  October   16th,  1812 


the  Moslems  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Afghanistan,  Egypt  and  Africa.  Though 
at  times  he  gave  way  to  the  depression 
caused  by  what  seemed  to  him  an  almost 
hopeless  task  and  though  he  died  alone 
ani  almost  forgotten,  Henry  Martyn,  by 
his  heroism  and  devotion  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  difficulties,  has  won  for 
himself  a  foremost  place  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  Kingdom.  By  his  work 
as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  by  his 
labors  and  journeyings,  by  his  faith  and 
zeal  and  prayers,  perhaps  most  of  all  by 
his  tragic  death,  the  influence  of  Henry 
Martyn  has  been  felt  throughout  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century,  and  will  continue 
to  be  felt  so  long  as  the  highest  qualities 
of  manhood  are  appreciated. 


A  Call  for  Prayer 
for  Moslem  Lands 


The  cause  of  Mo- 
hammedan evangeli- 
zation, for  which  he 
gave  his  life,  ap- 
peals to  the  Church  to-day  as  never  be- 
fore.   The  situation  is  urgent.    Islam  is- 


IF 

manifej 
ness,  es 
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manifesting  its  characteristic  aggressive- 
especially  in  Africa.  The  World 
Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh 
two  years  ago  expressed  the  conviction 
that  immediate  efforts  should  be  made  to 
throw  a  strong  chain  of  missions  across 
Africa,  in  the  Soudan  region,  to  block 
the  Mohammedan  advance  southward. 
Scores  of  unevangelized  tribes  contain- 
ing millions  of  people  are  being  subjected 
to  Mohammedan  influence  with  no  coun- 
teracting Christian  message. 

On  the  other  hand,  present-day  oppor- 
tunities are  great.  The  outlook  is  full 
of  hope.  One  need  only  contrast  the  con- 
dition of  the  Moslem  world  as  Henry 
Martyn  knew  it  with  its  condition  to- 
day. Politically,  socially,  spiritually  it 
is  a  changed  world.  Its  very  unrest  and 
change  add  to  the  urgency  of  its  un- 
Toiced  call  to  the  Christian  Church  to 
bear  its  witness  so  widely  and  so  faith- 
fully that  in  our  generation  the  Cross 
may  bring  its  message  of  hope  to  all  Mo- 
hammedan lands  where  now  the  crescent 
stands  for  a  deadening  fatalism. 

Let  the  closing  weeks  of  this  centen- 
nial of  Henry  Martyn's  death  be  a  time 
of  intercession  for  Mohammedan  govern- 
ments and  for  Christian  rulers  in  Mo- 
hammedan lands,  for  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian 
literature,  for  those  who  are  interpreting 
the  Christian  message  by  the  ministry  of 
healing  through  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries in  the  Moslem  w^orld,  for  all  who 
are  preaching  the  Word  and  especially 
'for  ihuse  former  followers  of  the  prophet 
who  in  the  face  of  persecution  have  be- 
come disciples  of  the  Christ. 


ONE  factor  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  planning  for  the  extension  of 
the  Church  at  home  is  the  increase  in 
population    in  dif- 

J-J  ^    A/f'  •  ferent  sections.  The 

tlome  Missions  •       ^  ^ 

recently  issued  ab- 
and  Growth         ^^^^^^         ^^e  1910 
in  P opulation       census      shows  a 
:  growth  from  76,000,- 

,  1 000  to  92,000,000  during  the  preceding 
"  j  decade.    This  is  an  average  increase  for 


the  country  of  21  per  cent.  Several 
states  have  fallen  somewhat  below  this 
average.  A  number  have  considerably 
surpassed  it.  As  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map  the  sections  of  greatest 
proportionate  increase  are  roughly  in 
the  Eocky  Mountain  region  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  These  sections  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Church's  missionarj'  de- 
partments VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.  It  is  to 
the  dioceses  and  districts  in  these  de- 
partments that  most  of  the  Church's 
gifts  for  work  among  white  people  are 
now  going.  We  do  not  forget  that  the 
actual  increase  in  some  of  the  far 
western  states  may  be  much  smaller  than 
in  central  western  and  eastern  states, 
where  the  proportionate  increase  is  much 
less.  In  making  appropriations  figures 
dealing  wdth  population  need  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  local  needs 
and  conditions.  Nevertheless,  a  study 
of  the  map  will  suggest  the  present  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  Church's 
equipment  and  forces  in  the  great  West. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  within  the 
next  half  century  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi 
will  dominate  the  nation. 


ON  September  18th,  in  Calvary  Cathe- 
dral, Sioux  Falls,  the  Eev.  George 
Biller,  Jr.,  was  consecrated  third  Bishop 
of  South  Dakota. 
Bishop  Biller  Practically  all  of  the 
new  bishop's  life  in 
the  ministry  has  been  spent  in  the  truest 
missionary  service.  Asa  student  at  Berke- 
ley Divinity-school  he  volunteered  for 
summer  work  in  Oklahoma.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  lay-reader  drew  him  back 
to  that  important  district  and  after  his 
ordination  he  became  missionary-in- 
charge  of  two  of  the  most  unattractive 
and  needy  towns  in  the  state.  Five 
years  of  faithful  work  under  Bishop 
Brooke  were  followed  by  five  years  as 
vicar  of  Incarnation  Chapel,  New  York. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  between  an  Oklahoma  town 
and  New  York's  populous  and  restless 
East  Side.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
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Mr.  Biller  was  equally  successful  in  both 
places.  While  in  iNew  York  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Junior  Clergy  Mis- 
sionary Association. 

The  West  lays  a  strong  and  compelling 
hand  upon  all  who  realize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  constructive  work  to  be 
done  in  the  newer  commonwealths.  So 
in  spite  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  New 
York  post  Mr.  Biller  in  1908  once  more 
cast  in  his  lot  with  a  missionary  district 
and  became  dean  of  Calvary  Cathedral, 
Sioux  Falls.  Here  he  worked  with  Bish- 
op Hare  and  Bishop  Johnson  and  now 
becomes  the  successor  of  both. 

South  Dakota       S^^t^   Dakota  will 
;        always  be  associated 
Changes  Make  ^-^^^ 

New  Demands      Churchmen  with  the 
Upon  the  heroic  and  fruitful 

Church  work     of  Bishop 

Hare,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Clark 
and  others  among  the  Indians.  For 
many  years  these  faithful  heralds  of  the 
Cross  served  with  their  brave  and  modest 
leader  and  with  him  have  written  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Church.  But  the 
Church's  mission  in  South  Dakota  is  not 
to  Indians  alone.  From  the  day  he  be- 
came the  bishop  in  charge  of  the  whole 
state,  Bishop  Hare  counted  it  a  privi- 
lege to  serve,  organize  and  lead  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  race.  With  the  steady 
growth  of  the  white  population  many 
congregations  have  been  organized. 
They  contain  some  of  the  most  faithful 
Church  people  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  evident  that  the  South  Dakota  of 
Bishop  Biller's  episcopate  is  to  be  a 
South  Dakota  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  which  Bishop  Hare,  or  even 
Bishop  Johnson  knew.  Changes  are 
coming  in  all  directions.  Railroads  are 
building;  new  towns  are  growing  up; 
some  of  the  lands  heretofore  included  in 
the  reservations  from  which  the  white 
settlers  were  excluded  are  now  open  to 
them.    These  changes  contain  the  ele- 


ments of  danger  for  both  white  men  an(| 
red.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  time  for  th 
Church  to  keep  a  strong  and  sympathetic 
grasp  upon  the  situation  and  in  ever; 
way  to  encourage  the  people  of  both  race 
to  look  to  her  for  their  ideals  and  fo 
guidance. 

Will  one  bishop  be  able  to  do  this  com 
plex  work  effectively?  May  not  this  b( 
the  time  to  consider  the  possibility  o: 
providing  for  a  suffragan  bishop  in  { 
missionary  district? 


OUR  heartiest  congratulations  to  of- 
ficers, teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Sunday-schools  for  the  remarkable  gair 
this    year    in  the 
The  Growing       Easter  offerings! 
Gifts  of  the         The  Board  .  of  Mis-i 
Young  People       ^^^^^   through  long 
experience  has 
learned  to  expect  great  things  of  the 
Sunday-school    Auxiliary,    but    it  had 
hardly  thought  that  a  gain  of  nearly 
$16,000  could  be  made  in  a  single  year. 
A  few  years  ago  the  suggestion  of  a  gift 
of  $100,000  seemed  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  schools.   It  was  not  long  before  they 
reached  that  standard,  went  past  it  with 
a  rush,  and  this  year  have  given  the  re- 
markable total  of  $167,250.   This  means 
that  the  $200,000  mark  is  in  sight.  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  has  no  doubt  that 
within  a  few  years  the  young  people  of 
the  Church  will  be  giving  that  amount 
and  more. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Sunday-schools  is  that  it  is  so 
widespread.  Some  of  the  large  schools 
in  the  great  cities  give  large  amounts, 
but  small  schools  all  over  the  country  are 
claiming  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  this 
united  effort  of  the  Church's  young  peo- 
ple. Last  year  offerings  were  received 
from  nearly  4,700  schools,  many  of  them 
in  small  parishes  and  missions.  Through 
this  Easter  offering  the  Sunday-schools 
are  letting  their  love  run  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  are  hastening  the  day 
when  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
our  Lord  shall  be  known  as  the  children's 
Friend. 


THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 


THE  POWER  OF  INTERCESSION 

THE  weary  ones  had  rest,  the 
sick  had  joy  that  day 
And  wondered  how — 
The  ploughman,  singing  at  his  work, 
had  prayed 
"God  help  them  now." 

Alone  in  foreign  lands,  they  won- 
dered how 
Their  feeble  words  had  power — 
At    home   the    Christians,   two  or 
three,  had  met 
To  pray  an  hour. 

So  we  are  always  wondering,  won- 
dering long, 
Because  we  do  not  see 
Some   one,   unknown  perhaps,  and 
far  away. 
On  bended  knee.     — Anonymous. 

THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee"— 

That  thy  Church  has  been  moved 
to  larger  gifts  in  support  of  her  mis- 
sion for  thee  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  progress  made  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  thy  Kingdom  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea. 

For  the  burning  zeal  and  heroic 
self-immolation  of  Henry  Martyn, 
pioneer  in  India.    (See  page  713.) 

INTERCESSIONS 

"We  pray  thee" — 

That  the  Church  in  Honolulu  may 
be  wisely  guided  and  effectively 
aided  in  her  ministry  among  the 
peoples  of  many  races  and  tongues. 

To  enlighten  the  minds  and  stim- 
ulate the  consciences  of  those  who 
gather  in  study  classes,  that  they 
may  know  themselves  as  instru- 
ments to  spread  thy  truth  and  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  thy  Kingdom 
in  the  empire  of  Japan. 

That  in  this  day  of  change  the 
American  people  may  be  guided  to 
choose  wisely  those  things  which 
make  for  their  truest  liberty  as  sons 
of  God  and  heirs  of  the  Kingdom. 

That  we  may  so  lay  foundations 
in  Mexico  that  the  Church  of  the 
future  may  find  strength  and  stabil- 
ity thereon.    (See  page  770.) 

That  we  may  not  overlook  the  op- 
portunity for  the  advancement  of 
thy  Kingdom  through  the  great 
movements  that  are  taking  place  in 
China. 


PRAYERS 

FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
CHRIST'S  KINGDOM 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  Who  hast 
given  to  thy  dear  Son  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  pos- 
session; Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  the 
missionary  work  of  thy  Holy 
Church  _  throughout  all  the  world. 
Have  pity  upon  the  people  who  are 
still  calling  upon  gods  that  cannot 
save;  and  so  touch  their  hearts,  and 
waken  their  consciences,  and  rule 
their  wills,  that  they  may  turn  to 
thee,  the  Living  God,  who  wouldest 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Raise  up  among  them,  we 
pray  thee,  prophets  and  teachers  of 
their  own  blood;  men  full  of  wis- 
dom and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Gather 
in  the  souls  destitute  of  help.  Set 
free  the  prisoners  of  darkness. 
Have  pity  upon  the  unthankful  and 
the  unholy,  and  out  of  many  nations 
and  peoples  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  assemble  the  congregation 
of  thy  saints.  Lord,  hear  our  prayer, 
and  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee,  for 
the  sake  of  thine  only  Son,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

FOR  THE  NATION 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  in  the 
former  time  didst  lead  our 
fathers  forth  into  a  wealthy  place; 
give  thy  grace,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee,  to  us,  their  children,  that  we 
may  approve  ourselves  a  people 
worthy  of  thy  favor  and  glad  to  do 
thy  will.  Defend  our  liberties;  pre- 
serve our  unity.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord  and  confusion,  from 
pride  and  arrogance  and  every  evil 
way.  Fashion  into  one  happy  peo- 
ple the  multitudes  brought  here  out 
of  all  kindreds  and  tongues.  Give 
us  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  our 
rulers  and  grant  that  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  govern- 
ance rriay  be  so  guided  by  thy  Spirit 
that  the  day  may  be  hastened  among 
us  when  all  men  may  live  as  the 
sons  of  God  in  a  brotherhood  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  We  ask  it 
in  Christ's  Name.  Amen. 


From  an  old  print 

CAPTAIN  COOK,  THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  ALLOWED 
HIMSELF  TO  BE  WORSHIPPED  AS  THE  INCARNATION  OP 
THE  EXPECTED  GOD  LONO 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  AND  THE 
EARLY  DISCOVERERS 

THE  SPANISH  PIONKERS -CAPTAIN  COOK— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ISAAC  DAVIS  AND 
JOHN   YOUNG— VANCOUVER  THE  CHURCHMAN— THE   FIRST  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


THEEE  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Spaniards  in  1555  dis- 
covered the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Fifty  years  before  that  a 
Spanish  ship  had  been  wrecked  on 
Hawaii,  and  of  this  occurrence  the  na- 
tives had  a  clear  tradition.  The  cap- 
tain and  his  sister  fell  on  their  knees 
to  thank  God,  and  the  place  is  called 
Kolou  (to  bow  in  worship)  until  this 
day.  These  strangers  intermarried  with 
the  natives  and  became  the  progenitors 
of  chiefs. 

But  the  real  discovery  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish navigator,  Captain  Cook,  in  1777. 
He  was  well  received.  On  his  second 
risit  in  1779,  Captain  Cook  was  hailed 
as  the  incarnation  of  their  expected  god, 
Lono.    Foolishly,  he  allowed  worship  to 
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be  paid  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
him.    Later,  being  in  need  of  fuel,  he 
took  the  fence  from  a  lieiau,  or  temple, 
and  even  the  idols  within.    Quarrels  en- 
sued and  a  boat  was  stolen  by  the  na-j 
tives  for  the  iron  nails  it  contained.  | 
To  punish  the  people  for  the  theft  of 
the  boat,  Cook  landed  with  a  party  of  i 
ten,  intending  to  capture  a  chief.    In  | 
the  fight  which  ensued  Captain  Cook 
was  killed.    The  body  of  Captain  Cook 
was  treated  like  that  of  a  chief.    A  part 
of  his  body  was  recovered,  taken  to  the  j 
ship  Resolution  in  Kealakekua  Bay  and 
committed  to  the  deep  on  Sunday,  Feb-  j 
ruary  21st,  1779.    Captain  James  King, 
who    succeeded    Cook    in  command, 
records :  "In  the  afternoon,  the  bones  of 
Captain  Cook  having  been  put  into  a 
coffin  and  the  service  read  over  them,  1 
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they  were  committed  to  the  deep  with 
the  usual  military  honors,"  This  is  the 
first  recorded  religious  service  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Five  miles  from 
this  spot  we  have  a  church,  a  parson- 
age and  the  most  beautiful  graveyard 
in  Hawaii.  The  British  Government 
has  erected  a  monument  on  the  spot 
where  Cook  fell. 

It  was  some  years  later  before  others 
came  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  they 
were  called  after  the  patron  of  Cook's 
expedition.    In  1790,  Captain  Metcalf, 
an  American  trader,  came  to  the  islands. 
A  boat  was  stolen  by  the  natives,  and 
Captain  Metcalf,  after  gathering  a  large 
number  of  canoes  around  his  ship  under 
pretence  of  trading,  fired  into  them  with 
cannon  and  musketry,  killing  over  one 
I  hundred  people.     We  have  a  church, 
jl  guild  hall  and  parsonage  three  miles 
!:  from  this  spot  at  Lahaina,  Maui.  A 
I  little  later  the  natives  captured  the  ship 
I  and  killed  all  the  crew  except  the  mate, 
I  Isaac  Davis,  and  the  boatswain,  John 
Young. 

Both   these   men   were  Churchmen. 
The  prayer  book  and  the  sea  chest  of 
Isaac  Davis  are  in  existence;  one  of  his 
descendants  is  at  St.  Andrew's  Priory 
to-day,  others  have  been  educated  there, 
and  still  others  are  communicants  of 
jj  the  cathedral.     The  late  Dr.  Sereno 
I'  Bishop,  the  first  white  child  born  of 
j  missionary  parents  on  the  islands,  knew 
I  Young  well.    He  told  the  writer  that 
John  Young  was  a  Church  of  England 
man,  of  real  religious  principles,  who 
i  tried  to  bring  up  his  children  well  and 
exercised  a  good  influence  over  the  king 
and  people.   John  Young  was  the  grand- 
father of  Queen  Emma,  who,  with  her 
husband,  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  English  Church  to  send  a  bishop  to 
Hawaii.    She,  in  company  with  Bishop 
Wilberforce,     of     Oxford,  collected 
I  $16,000  in  England  toward  the  building 
of  the  cathedral  in  Honolulu.    In  the 
I  Archives  Building  in  Honolulu  is  an  old 
diary  of  John  Young,  and  in  it  is  writ- 
ten out  the  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
from  memory  evidently,  as  the  spelling 
is  peculiar. 


In  1792,  Vancouver  visited  Hawaii. 
He  was  a  Churchman  who  tried  to  stop 
the  wars  prevailing  and  strove  to  tell  the 
chiefs  about  God.  He  was  greatly  liked 
and  trusted  by  the  people,  and  promised 
to  ask  the  King  of  England  to  send 
teachers  of  the  true  religion.  I  have 
seen  letters  from  Vancouver  strongly 
commending  Young  and  Davis  to  visit- 
ing ship-masters  as  reliable  men.  Van- 
couver tried  to  impress  the  chiefs  with 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  urged  Pitt  to  send  teachers 
to  Hawaii. 

The  first  Christian  service  ever  held 
on  land  in  the  islands  was  in  1794, 
when  Captain  Brown,  of.  an  English 
ship,  read  the  burial  service  over  an 
American  captain,  who  had  been  acci- 
dentally killed. 

The  first  resident  minister  of  any  kind 
in  the  islands  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  named  Howell.  He 
was  not  exercising  his  ministry,  but  was 
a  supercargo.  Vancouver  mentions  him 
in  1794  and  K.  J.  Cleveland  in  1803. 
He  frequently  talked  of  God  to  King 
Kamehameha  and  to  others. 

While  the  influence  of  foreigners  was 
often  debasing,  yet  there  were  some  good 
vv^hite  men  in  residence.  They  constant- 
ly ridiculed  the  tahu  system,  which  for- 
bade women  to  eat  many  things  under 
penalty  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and 
had  many  cruel  features.  John  Parker, 
of  an  old  Massachusetts  family,  living 
on  Hawaii,  who  always  had  family 
prayers  with  his  native  family,  was 
present  in  1819  when,  on  the  death  of 
Kamehameha  L,  his  widow,  Kaahumanu, 
arose  in  the  presence  of  the  new  king 
and  said,  "Let  us  break  the  tahu  and 
live  as  the  white  men  do."  The  people 
at  once  began  to  destroy  the  idols,  so 
that  before  the  first  missionaries  arrived, 
the  influence  of  white  men.  Churchmen 
especially,  had  led  to  the  abolition  of 
idolatry. 

The  Parker  family  still  reside  in  the 
islands,  and  some  of  them  belong  to  the 
Church.  A  great  granddaughter  of 
Parker  was  recently  married  by  our 
clergyman  at  Kohala. 


Coppriffht,  Rice  £  Perkins,  Honolulu 


PANORAMA  OP 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  THE  CROSS 
ROADS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


IN  the  Hawaiian  group  are  Hawaii, 
which  has  an  area  about  equal  to 
that    of    Connecticut,    and  the 
smaller   islands   of   Maui,  Oahu, 
Molokai,    Kauai,    Niihau,    Lanai  and 
Kahaolawi. 

Honolulu  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and  has  50,000  inhabitants.  Nearly 
5,000  United  States  troops  are  quartered 
on  Oahu,  which  is  being  strongly  forti- 
fied. A  naval  dock  capable  of  taking 
the  largest  ship  is  being  constructed  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  more  important  than  ever. 

Last  year  the  export  of  sugar  was 
570,000  tons,  and  of  pineapples  about 
1,000,000  cases.  There  are  also  large 
exports  of  coffee  and  bananas. 

The  growing  of  sugar  was  first  intro- 
duced by  missionaries  in  order  to  give 
occupation  to  the  Hawaiians  whom  they 
had  brought  to  a  partial  civilization. 
With  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1876,  the  sugar  indus- 
try grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 


necessary  to  import  laborers.  These 
were  sought  and  obtained  in  China. 
Later  Japanese  commenced  to  come  and 
when,  with  annexation,  the  Chinese  im- 
migration was  stopped,  Japanese  came 
in  large  numbers  until,  by  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  country. 
There  has  been  a  very  earnest  and  costly 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to 
bring  Europeans  here.  In  the  old  times 
they  brought  contract  laborers  from 
Germany,  from  Sweden  and  from  the 
Azores.  Since  annexation  free  laborers 
have  been  brought  from  Portugal  and 
Spain  and  many  Russians  have  come 
here.  These  have  been  obtained  at  great 
expense  and  often  those  who  come  go  to 
California  in  a  few  weeks.  All  incomes 
over  $5,000  are  subject  to  income  tax  to 
bring  white  labor  to  Hawaii. 

The  idea  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  that  the  labor  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  cheap  labor,  is  incorrect.  The 
Europeans  are  paid  lat  least  $22  a 
month,  in  addition  to  free  rent,  fuel, 
water  and  medical  attendance.   The  low- 
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.  est  wages  paid  to  Orientals  is  $18  a 
month,    with   house,   fuel,   water  and 

medical  attendance.  But  nearly  all  the 
work  done  in  the  islands  now  by  Orient- 

[lals  is  by  contract  and  the  men  fre- 
quently make,  in  addition  to  what  they 
receive  free  of  cost,  $30  to  $40  a  month. 
The  Orientals  send  large  sums  of  money 

I  to  their  home  countries.  For  European 
laborers  there  is  provided  wherever  pos- 
sible, sufficient  land  for  a  garden,  and  a 
?reat  many  families  have  a  garden,  with 

ipigs  and  chickens.    Many  save  money 

jmd  go  to  California,  hoping  to  better 

j  hemselves. 

I  There  is  not  a  poorhouse  in  the  isl- 
mds,  because  one  is  not  needed,  and 
one  may  live  in  Honolulu  for  years 
without  meeting  a  beggar.  Cases  of 
vant  are  immediately  attended  to  by 
i;enerous  people.  Charitable  institutions 
i'f  all  kinds  are  well  supported. 
Men  and  women  not  of  this  Church 
pay  for  numerous  scholarships  at 
I  olani  School  and  the  Priory  School, 
I  esides  contributing  generously  to  the 
apport  of  any  of  our  work.  One  son 
!  f  a  missionary  last  Christmas  gave  the 
|ishop  $7,000  to  complete  the  $10,000 
1 3r  the  endowment  of  the  George  B. 
I  lluett  Home,    The  planters  give  freely 


to  provide  religious  services  for  their 
employees.  The  managers  are  almost 
universally  kindly  and  considerate. 

I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  never  seen  employers 
so  deeply  interested  in  their  laborers  as 
they  are  here. 

Of  the  commercial  and  strategical  im- 
portance of  Hawaii,  little  need  be  said. 
A  naval  officer  says  that  "the  im- 
portance of  Hawaii  as  a  strate- 
gical position  is  no  more  a  matter  of 
opinion  than  is  a  geometrical  axiom." 
As  long  ago  as  1851  Admiral  Dupont 
wrote,  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  a  commercial  or 
military  point  of  view."  Admiral 
Mahan  has  written  in  similar  terms. 

As  it  is  a  strategical  point  for  the 
country,  so  it  is  for  the  Church.  The 
impression  which  Orientals  and  others 
gain  from  the  fine  group  of  buildings 
on  the  cathedral  close  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  They  see  that  these  struc- 
tures stand  for  a  firm  belief.  We  fre- 
quently see  them  gazing  at  the  tower 
in  wonder.  They  say,  "In  Japan  no 
this  kind."  The  work  which  we  are  do- 
ing is  constantly  going  out  to  the  ends 
oi  the  earth.   We  have  men  and  women 
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who  became  Christians  in  Honolulu  who  so  -important  and  which  warrants  the  ex-| 

are  working-  for  the  Church   in    Cali-  penditure  of  money  in  reaching  the  peo- 

fornia,    in    Tonga,    in    China,    Japan,  pie  who  are  here  so  largely  free  from 

South  Africa  and  other  countries.  It  the  prejudices  of  the  old  countries.  j 
is  this  position  which  makes  the  work        Those    engaged    in    education  herej 

\ 


THE  CLIFF  OVER  WHICH  KAMEHAMEHA  I.  DROVE  THE  ARMY  OF  OAHE, 
'     NOW  A  PEACEFUL  HIGHW^AY 


[:know  that  the  English  language  is  a 
|i  universal  solvent  for  thought.  The 
[Oriental  mind  differs  from  the  Occi- 
dental because  of  environment  and 
I  habits  of  thought.     Oriental  children 


born  in  Hawaii  and  educated  in  its 
schools  become  enthusiastic  Americans. 
I  have  heard  a  Chinese  girl  argue  with 
her  father  that  George  Washington  was 
greater  than  Confucius. 


THE  SPOT  WHERE  THE  MISSIONARIES  LANDED  IN  1820 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES 


ffHE  Hawaiian  people  are  of 
that  remarkable  race  of  Poly- 
nesians who  are  found  in 
New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Samoa 
yaud  elsewhere.  The  language  of  ail 
!  these  is  similar  and  differs  chiefly 
in  change  of  consonants.  Wai  is  water 
in  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii,  and 
wahini  is  woman  in  both  places.  But 
the  Hawaiian  aloha  becomes  in  Samoa 
alofa,  and  the  Hawaiian  lani  becomes 
rangi  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Polynesians  were  great  naviga- 
jtors  and  used  to  sail  from  Hawaii  to 
I  Samoa,  some  2,000  miles.     They  had 
lames   for   the   principal   fixed  stars. 
Their  system  of  government  was  a  well- 
leveloped  feudalism.    The  records  of  the 
•ace  w^ere  well  preserved  by  oral  repe- 
ition  and  time  was  marked  by  genera- 
ions.    There  is  a  remarkable  agreement 
)f  these  traditions  among  widely  sep- 
arated peoples    of   the   Pacific.    It  is 
luite  well   established  that  the  Poly- 
lesians  came  from  India  through  the 
tialay  archipelago  and  that  they  are  of 
I  ^ryan  race  with  a  mixture  of  Malay, 
Tobably.     The  quarter-Hawaiians  fre- 
[uently  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
j  nd  strangers  could  detect  no  trace  of 
Polynesian  blood  in  them. 


The  Hawaiians  were  not  cannibals, 
but  their  system  of  idolatry  was  cruel 
and  bloody.  Human  sacrifices  were 
most  common  and  the  bodies  of  men 
and  pigs  in  layers  were  heaped  up  to 
propitiate  the  gods. 

In  1791,  Kamehameha  I.  dedicated 
a  heiaUj  or  temple,  with  many  human 
sacrifices.  In  1867  his  grandson,  Kame- 
hameha v.,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Honolulu,  on  a 
site  which  had  been  provided  by  his 
brother,  Kamehameha  IV.,  and  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  church  generally  owe 
much  to  his  consort.  Queen  Emma,  an- 
other granddaughter  of  Kamehameha  L, 
and  of  John  Young. 

The  Hawaiians  had  customs  which  led 
many  to  think  that  they  were  the  lost 
ten  tribes.  They  practised  circumcision 
and  had  rites  of  purification  which  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Jews. 

Before  1820  a  strong  interest  had 
been  awakened  in  New  England  by  sev- 
eral Hawaiian  youths  who  had  been 
brought  by  traders  to  America.  This 
led  to  the  sending  of  missionaries  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  The  first  party 
consisted  of  two  ministers,  five  laymen 
and  their  wives  and  three  Hawaiian 
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youths  from  the  Cornwall  School,  where 
they  had  been  educated.  When  the  mis- 
sionaries arrived  at  Kailua,  Hawaii,  in 
April,  1820,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
land  until  John  Young,  the  Churchman, 
told  the  king  that  they  came  to  teach 
the  same  God  of  whom  Vancouver  had 
told  them.  The  first  news  which  the 
missionaries  heard  was,  "The  tahu  is 
broken,  the  idols  are  abolished." 

On  October  18th,  1907,  the  Bishop  of 
Honolulu  was  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Maiden,  Mass.  After  the  service,  one 
of  the  wardens  said  to  him :  "Bishop, 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  service 
held  in  Park  Street  chapel  as  a  fare- 
well for  the  missionaries  going  to 
Hawaii.  My  father  was  Captain 
Blanchard,  of  the  Thaddeus,  which  took 
them  out."  James  Hunnewell  (a  well- 
known  Church  name  in  Boston)  was 
first  mate.  The  bishop  met  a  son  of 
this  man  in  Boston  in  1904.  The  son 
of  one  of  the  seven  original  missionaries 
was  a  communicant  of  the  cathedral 
when  the  American  Church  took  over 
the  jurisdiction.  And  here  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  hardly  any  family  of 
the  old  missionary  stock  which  has  not 
representatives  on  the  cathedral  register. 

King  Kamehameha  I.  died  the  year 
before  the  missionaries  landed.  Profes- 
sor Blackman,  of  Yale,  says  that  he  was 
the  "greatest  barbarian  of  modern 
times."  By  frequent  wars  he  had 
united  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under 
one  kingdom.  He  was  greatly  aided  in 
his  wars  by  John  Young,  who  later  be- 
came Governor  of  Hawaii. 

The  missionaries,  who  found  the 
Hawaiians  kindly,  and  anxious  to  learn, 
had  the  chiefs  as  their  first  pupils. 
They  had  a  large  work  before  them,  first 
to  learn  the  language,  then  to  reduce  it 
to  a  written  form.  This  they  proceeded 
tc  do  with  eagerness  and  ability. 
Human  sacrifices  had  ceased,  the  cruel- 
ties of  idolatry  had  largely  gone,  but 
the  people  had  no  ideas  of  Christian 
morality  nor  of  the  true  God.  The  fam- 
ily was  not  well  defined.  Many  games 
were  lascivious   in   the   extreme.  Of 


morals  in  relation  to  the  sexes  as  Chrisj 
tians  know  them,  they  had  little  con 
ception,  nor  had  the  common  people  fo 
a  long  time  after.  But  this  is  remarkablej 
that  white  women  have  never  had  caus< 
to  be  afraid  of  Hawaiians,  and  could 
and  can,  travel  anywhere  in  the  island 
without  fear  of  molestation.  The  whiti 
people  while  seeing  the  weaknesses  Oj 
the  Plawaiians,  always  had  a  deep  aloha 
or  love  for  them,  and  those  who  kno\' 
them  have  the  same  feeling  to-day  fo 
this  generous,  kindly,  lovable  people.  li 
takes  time  to  get  their  confidence,  bul 
when  you  get  it,  there  is  no  disappoint! 
ment.  So  the  missionaries  came  to  { 
people  full  of  superstitions,  but  kindly! 
generous,  and  seeking  advice  and  coun 
sel. 

The  chiefs  everywhere  aided  them  b^} 
gifts  of  lands  and  goods.    Up  to  tb 
year  1840,  122  persons  had  come  out  t( 
reinforce  the  mission.    This  number  in 
eludes  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  bu 
does  not  include  the  children,  nor  tb 
Hawaiians  educated  at  Cornwall.  Th( 
Hawaiian  mission  was  very  popular  ii 
New  England  and  money  was  freel;; 
given  to  it.    This  interest  at  home  wai 
fully  justified,  for  the  missionaries  di( 
an    able,    earnest    and  self-sacrificinf 
work.    Before  1840,  they  had  reducec 
the  language  to  writing,  translated  th( 
Bible,  originated  a  public  school  systen 
and  had  started  newspapers.  Througl 
their  efforts  the  feudal  system  had  beer 
abolished,  a  constitution  had  been  giverj 
to  the  people  and  just  laws  had  beer 
passed.  I 
Soon  after  this,  several  of  the  mis 
sionaries  resigned  to  take  ofiice  unde]! 
the  government.    One  of  these  was  th( 
father  of    General    Samuel  Chapmai 
Armstrong,  who  became  superintenden.; 
of  public  instruction.    Many  foreigner^! 
in  the  islands  accused  the  missionarie.'j 
of  meddling  in  political  affairs,  but  il| 
is  well  the  chiefs  sought  their  advic(j 
instead  of  the  advice  of  adventurers! 
The  most  able  defenders  of  the  mission j 
aries  were  two  Churchmen,  Commodor( 


IN  1791  KAMEHBMEHA  I.  DEDICATED  A  HEIAU,  OR  TEMPLE,  WITH  MANY 
HUMAN  SACRIFICES 


Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Richard  Henry  missionaries.    It  had  been  printed  many 

Dana.    The  daughter  of  the  latter  re-  years  ago,  was  widely  distributed  and 

cently  sent   Bishop  Restarick  a  letter  did  great  good. 

written  by  her   father,  defending    the        The  coming  of  the  Roman  Catholics 


IN  1867  HIS  GRANDSON,  KAMEHEMAHA  V.,   LAID  THE  FOUNDATION  STONE 
OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  CATHEDRAL,  HONOLULU 
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caused  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  and 
ill-feeling.  The  first  priests,  who  landed 
in  1827,  were  deported.  In  1840,  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  three  priests 
arrived  in  Honolulu,  followed  two  years 
later  by  seven  priests,  nine  lay  brothers 
and  ten  nuns.  The  Polynesians  who 
chafed  under  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Puritan  regime,  which  turned  a  man  out 
of  the  church  if  he  smoked,  flocked  in 


large  numbers  to  the  Roman  Com-| 
munion. 

These  were  the  conditions  in  the  for-i 
ties  and  fifties.  An  American  named] 
W.  L.  Lee  did  great  service  in  organ- 
izing the  courts  of  justice,  and  a  num- 
ber of  English  and  American  citizens 
arrived  who  were  helpful  on  the  side  of 
righteousness.  The  descendants  of  many, 
of  these  are  Church  people  to-day.  i 


HOW  HAWAII  WAITED  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND 


VANCOUVER'S  promise  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Hawaiian 
king  and  chiefs,  and  in  1823 
King  Kamehameha  II.  and 
his  wife  sailed  for  England;  first 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  Britain, 
for  the  islands  had  been  solemnly  ceded 
to  the  king  of  that  country  years  before, 
and  to  ask  that  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  sent  out.  This  is 
positively  asserted  by  Kamehameha  IV., 
in  his  preface  to  the  Hawaiian  Prayer 
Book,  which  he  translated. 

While  in  England,  the  king  and  queen 
died.  Their  bodies  were  sent  home  on 
the  Blonde,  and  the  chaplain  read  the 
burial  service  over  them  in  the  palace 
grounds  in  May,  1825.  On  the  way 
out  the  chaplain  baptized  the  father  of 
Kamehameha  IV.,  and  in  1862  he  was 
one  of  the  corporation  organized  to 
hold  Church  property.  Lord  Byron,  a 
Churchman  and  a  cousin  of  the  poet, 
was  captain  of  the  Blonde  and  gave  the 
chiefs  excellent  advice,  which  led  them 
to  pass  laws  against  vice,  for  there  had 
been  no  laws  curtailing  the  actions  of 
depraved  foreigners.  "There  was  no 
God  and  no  law  this  side  of  Cape  Horn." 
About  this  time  ships  arrived  at 
Lahaina,  one  of  which  was  the  United 
States  armed  schooner.  Dolphin.  A 
lieutenant  from  the  ship  waited  upon 
the  chiefs  and  demanded  a  repeal  of  the 
law  so  that  women  might  be  allowed  to 
come  on  board  the  ship.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  contests  waged  between 
the  foreign  element  and  those  who  tried 


to  stand  for  righteousness,  when  mis- ' 
sionaries  were  sometimes  threatened  for  \ 
interfering. 

The  first  regular  English  services  were 
held  by  a  chaplain  of  the  Seaman's 
Eriend  Society,  whose  secretary  was  i 
afterwards  Bishop  Mcllvaine.  When 
this  chaplain  left  in  1840,  the  American 
Consul  read  the  Prayer  Book  services 
regularly  in  the  Seaman's  chapel.  The 
Polynesian  of  July,  1840,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "Episcopal  service  was  read, 
with  a  sermon,  in  the  chapel  by  P.  A. 
Brinsmade,  Esq.,  who  will  continue  the 
same  until  the  pulpit  is  regularly  sup- 
plied." 

An  application  was  made  at  this  time 
to  the  missionary  committee  of  the 
Church  in  ISTew  York,  for  a  clergyman. 
A  Church  paper  in  1841  had  this  para- 
graph: "Seldom  has  a  more  interesting 
application  been  made  than  that  for  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  to  be  resident  in 
Honolulu.  The  foreign  residents,  about 
forty  families,  desire  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  pledge  of  one-half  of  the 
needed  expense  and  a  chapel  and  par- 
sonage to  be  provided  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  labors  of  a  missionary 
of  our  Church  would  be  appreciated  in 
that  group  of  islands." 

If  the  missionary  committee  had  sent 
a  man  at  that  time,  many  of  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  which  followed  later 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  Church 
to-day  would  be  of  far  greater  power 
than  it  is.    Why  was  no  one  sent? 


HAWAIIAN  DANCING  GIRLS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME 


HAWAIIAN  GIRLS  OF  THE  NEW  DAY  GROUPED  ABOUT  THE  GIANT  CORAL 
CROSS  ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY.     THE  CHOIR 
OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 
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A  TYPICAL  HAWAIIAN  GIRL 

From  time  to  time  naval  chaplains  of 
the  English  and  American  Church  held 
services,  sometimes  for  several  months, 
in  the  seaman's  chapel,  by  the  courtesy 
of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Damon,  who  was  always  ready  himself 
to  use  the  Prayer  Book  at  any  service. 

In  July,  1844,  the  Polynesian  said: 
"In  conversing  with  many  people,  they 
have  unanimously  expressed  their  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  this  opinion  is  mainly  from  those 
who  are  not  of  that  faith  themselves, 
but  consider  her  doctrine  and  discipline 
best  calculated  to  unite  a  community  in 
which  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  on 
religious  subjects  prevails." 

In  1844,  Robert  C.  Wyllie,  a  Scotch- 
man, came  to  Honolulu  and  devoted  his 
life  in  various  public  offices  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  until  his  death  in 
1865.  In  1847  he  notified  all  foreign 
residents  that  $5,000  had  been  subscribed 
for  an  Episcopal  church.  He  issued  a 
circular  in  which  he  said :  "The  king  has 
ordered  me  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  foreign  community  in  regard  to  the 


want  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  | 
willingness  to  subscribe  for  the  support."  | 
The  Polynesian  of  the  same  date  says,  j 
"It  is  not  essential  that  the  clergyman  i 
should  be  an  Englishman,  nor  is  it  in-  1 
tended  that  the  church  should  have  a 
foreign  national  character."    The  plan 
failed  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  which  led  so  many  white  peo- 
ple to  leave  the  islands. 

In  1852,  a  deacon  of  the  English 
Church  held  services  in  Honolulu  for 
six  months.  In  1855,  Kamehameha  IV. 
requested  the  Congregational  minister 
to  marry  him  to  Queen  Emma,  using 
the  English  Prayer  Book  service.  The 
king  and  his  wife  were  most  anxious  to 
obtain  the  Church,  whose  services  he 
had  attended  while  travelling  in  Eng- 
land. 

Many  letters  are  in  existence  written  i 
by  Mr.  Wyllie  to  Bishop  Kip,  of  Cali-  ' 
fornia,  and  to  the  authorities  in  Eng-  ; 
land.   Bishop  Kip,  writing  in  1866  says:  i 
"Previous  to  1860  I  had  received  re- 
peated applications  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to   send  a   clergyman   of  our 
Church."    Later  Bishop  Kip  met  Bish- 
op Horatio  Potter,  of  New  York,  in 
London,  and  in  talking  over  the  matter 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  others, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  joint  mission  should 
be  undertaken.    But  this  was  prevented 
by  the  Civil  War.    In  1865-67,  however, 
two  men  were  sent  by  the  American 
Church.    One  of  them  was  George  P. 
Whipple,  brother  of  Bishop  Whipple, 
who  remained  in  the  islands  until  1872. 

Another  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  bringing  the  Church  to  Hawaii  was 
Lady  Franklin,  wife  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, the  Arctic  explorer,  who  was  here  in 
1860  trying  to  get  news  from  the  North 
relating  to  her  husband.    When  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  an  English  bishop 
was  to  come  out,  who  was  to  be  tutor  to 
the  Prince  of  Hawaii,  she  sent  from 
England  a  beautiful  stone  font,  which  ■ 
is  in  the  cathedral  to-day.  Upon  its  base  i 
is   carved,   "For   the   baptism   of  the ! 
Prince  of  Hawaii."    But  the  boy  died  \ 
the  day  before  the  bishop  landed.  \ 


AT  LAST  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  SENDS 

A  BISHOP 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  THOMAS  N.  STALEY, 
BISHOP  OF  HONOLULU,  1861-1870 

BISHOP  WILBEKFOECE,  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  the 
poet  Keble  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  sending  the  Church 
to  Hawaii.  The  Eev.  Thomas  N. 
Staley  was  consecrated  in  1861,  and 
sailed  for  the  islands  accompanied  by 
earnest,  hard-working  and  able  priests 
who  Lft  a  strong  impression  upon  men 
who  are  living  to-day. 

Bishop  Staley  reached  Honolulu  in 
October,  1862.  The  general  feeling 
among  the  Congregational  missionaries 
was  that  the  coming  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  an  intrusion,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bishop  often  irritated  them. 
There  was  a  great  suspicion  that  the 
English  Church  was  brought  here  for 
political  purposes,  and  there  was  bitter- 
ness and  misunderstanding  on  both 
sides. 

The  cathedral  register  is  an  interest- 
ing and  unique  one.  The  first  entry  is 
the  baptism  of  Queen  Emma,  October 


21st,  1862.  The  first  confirmations,  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  were  the 
king  and  queen,  Mi.  Wyllie,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chief  Justice 
Robertson  and  the  Attorney  General,  0. 
C.  Harris.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  register  records  that  David 
Kalakaua,  afterwards  king,  Avas  con- 
firmed. A  large  number  of  the  chiefs 
attached  themselves  to  the  Church  and 
remained  faithful  to  it  until  the  fam- 
ilies died  out.  Among  the  Church  people 
found  here  by  Bishop  Staley  were 
Theodore  H.  Davies,  to  whose  memory 
is  erected  the  fine  Davies  memorial  hall 
and  parish  house.  Also  John  Brown, 
his  wife  and  daughter  Alice.  In  mem- 
ory of  the  latter,  the  wife  of  Canon 
Mackintosh,  the  community  has  recently 
erected  the  beautiful  cathedral  tower. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  Church  that  the  king  died  the  year 
after  the  Church  came  to  the  islands. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  ALFRED  WILLIS,  D.D., 
BISHOP  OP  HONOLULU,  1872-1902, 
NOW  BISHOP  OF  TONGA 
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Bishop  Staley  was  hampered  by  that  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  he  was  far  from 
home  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  men 
and  money.  As  soon  as  possible  he 
opened  a  school  at  Lahaina  and  another 
in  Honolulu.  In  1864,  three  English 
sisters  from  the  Devonport  House,  left 
England,  and  on  arrival  were  sent  to 
Lahaina.  This  school  was  afterwards 
removed  t  o 
H  0  n  o  1  ulu 
and  became 
St.  Andrew's 
Priory, 
which  was 
opened  o  n 
Ascen- 
sion Day, 
1867,  when 
the  familiar 
coral  cross 
was  erected. 

In  May, 
1867,  St.  Al- 
ban's  C  o  1- 
lege,  after- 
wards lolani 
School,  was 
founded, 
and  in  the 
same  year 
the  corner- 
stone of  the 
present  ca- 
thedral was 
laid,  al- 
though the 
stone  re- 
mained o  n 
the  ground 
for  many 
years  before  anything 
done.  A  school  and 
also  erected  at  Wailuku, 
Kona,  Hawaii. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  was  soon 
felt  in  the  matter  of  the  observances  of 
festivals  and  fasts.  In  1868  the  chief 
newspaper  tells  us  that,  "Good  Friday 
was  observed  by  the  closing  of  Govern- 
ment ofiices,"  adding,  "this  is  strange 
to  a  large  number  of  our  people."  It 
further  says,  "Easter  Sunday,  even  in 


SISTERS  BEATRICE  AND  ALBBRTINA,  PIONEERS  IN 
THE  WORK  OF  GIVING  HAWAIIAN  GIRLS  A 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
Bisliop  Restarick  says:  "When  these  sisters  first  came,  they 
knelt  down  and  scrubbed  floors,  to  show  the 
chiefesses  that  work  is  honorable" 


further  was 
church  were 
Maui,  and  in 


some  Protestant  churches,  is  made  the 
occasion  of  special  services." 

Bishop  Staley's  task  was  not  an  easy 
one,  and  in  1870  he  resigned,  being  un- 
able to  get  financial  aid  to  carry  on  the 
w^ork.  Moreover,  he  could  not  live  upon 
the  stipend  he  received.  It  was  then 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
urged  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  to 

accept  the 
diocese.  I  f 
he  had  done 
so,  the  his- 
tory of  the 
period  which 
follows 
would  have 
been  very 
different. 

It  was 
thought  that 
no  other 
bishop  would 
be  c  0  n  s  e- 
crated  for 
Hawaii,  but 
in  1872  the 
kev.  Alfred 
Willis,  D.D., 
was  appoint- 
ed. Bishop 
Willis  at 
once  devoted 
a  large  part 
of  his  time 
and  his 
means  iu 
building  up 
lolani 
School. 
In  1880  an 
quarry  stone 
the    walls  of 


attempt  was  made  to 
on  the  islands  for 
the  cathedral.  The  foundations  of  the 
nave  were  put  in  place  in  1882.  The 
cut  stone  brought  from  England  had 
lain  in  boxes  on  the  cathedral  grounds 
for  years.  On  Christmas  Day,  1886,  the 
chancel  of  the  cathedral  was  used  for 
service,  and  in  June,  1888,  two  bays  of 
the  nave  were  completed.  Bishop  WiUis 
was  hampered  by  lack  of  means  and  men 
and  by  dissensions  in  the  Church.  The 


At  Last  tlie  Iilnglish  Clnn  cli  Sends  a  P>isli()]) 
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TOWER  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  CATHEDRAL, 
ERECTED  IN  MEMORY  OF  MRS. 
MACKINTOSH 


Church  was  English  and  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Americans 
i  was  not  always  kindly.    But  the  real 
!  cause  for  the  trouble  was  the  endeavor 
j  to  adapt  the  English  Church  to  condi- 
tions in  a  strange  land. 

When  the  monarchy  was  overthrown 
in  1893,  Bishop  Willis  was  a  staunch 
\  Loyalist,  and  this  led  him  into  trouble. 
'  At  this  time  Queen  Liliuokalani  was 
1  confirmed,  being  led  to  this  by  the  bish- 
op's kmdly  ministrations  to  her. 

When  annexation  went  into  effect  in 
1900,  it  was  seen  that  the  American 
Church  must  take  over  the  work,  and 
jSo,  in  the  General  Convention  in  1901, 
jin  San  Erancisco,  it  was  agreed  that 
'Bishop  Willis  should  resign,  the  resig- 
i  nation  to  take  effect  April  1st,  1902. 
i  Later,  the  Bishop  of  California  was  des- 
j  ignated  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  to  pro- 
i -eed  to  Honolulu  to  carry  the  transfer 
nto  effect. 

Bishop   Willis    started   the  Chinese 
iwork  of  the  Church  in  the  Hawaiian 
I^slauds  in  1887.    It  h^is  becorpe  most 


important  and  far-reaching,  ;is  we  shall 
see  later. 

Preparations  for  handing  over  the 
Church  were  made  by  Bishop  Willis, 
who  had  the  charter  of  the  corporation 
v/hich  held  the  property  changed  to  con- 
form to  American  usages.  The  name 
^^as  also  changed  from  the  "Anglican 
Church"  to  "Protestant  Episcopal 
Church."  The  first  charter  used  the 
name,  the  "Reformed  Catholic  Church," 
so  that  in  many  old  maps,  property 
marked  "R.  C.  Church"  belongs  to  us. 
From  being  the  "Reformed  Catholic 
Church,"  it  became  the  "Anglican 
Church,"  and  now  is  the  "Protestant 
Episcopal  Church."  This  shows,  after 
nil,  that  there  is  not  as  much  in  a  name  as 
we  think,  whether  it  was  the  "Reformed 
Catholic,"  the  "Anglican  Church,"  or 
the  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  it 
was  still  the  same,  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  our  blessed 
Lord. 


9. 


QUEEN  LILIUOKALANI,  CONFIRMED  BY 
BISHOP  WILLIS 


ST.  ANDREW  S  CATHEDRAL,  HONOLULU,  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CHURCH  IN 

THE  ISLANDS 


HOW  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  BECAME  A 
MISSIONARY  DISTRICT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CHURCH 


THE  Hawaiian  Islands  are  a 
regularly  constituted  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The 
Missionary  District  of  Hono- 
lulu includes  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  American  islands  in  the 
Samoan  group.  The  islands  have  an 
area  of  6,449  square  miles,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  area  of  Wales.  The  popu- 
lation of  200,000  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  are  80,000  Japanese,  22,000  Chi- 
nese, 29,000  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaii- 
ans,  5,000  Porto  Ricans,  4,500  Koreans, 
22,000  Portuguese,  2,000  Spanish  and 
14,800  Caucasians  other  than  the  above. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  must  be 
varied  in  character. 

On  April  1st,  1902,  the  Bishop  of 
California,  acting  for  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  took  over  the  Church  in  Hawaii. 
On  April  18th,  the  ITouse  of  Bishops,  at 
a  special  session  at  Cincinnati,  elected 
the  Rev.  Heiiry  'Q,  Ee§ti?ic>k>  who  for 


twenty  years  had  been  rector  of  St.  j 
Paul's  parish,  San  Diego,  Cal.  Bishop  i 
Willis  left  Honolulu  for  Tonga  in  May.  j 
Bishop  Restarick  with  his  family  and 
four  women  workers  arrived  at  Hono- 
lulu on  August  8th.  Prevailing  condi- 
tions and  uncertainties  had  left  the 
Church  in  bad  shape.  In  the  cathedral 
there  were  a  dozen  leaks  through  which 
the  rain  poured.  It  was  lighted  by  oil 
lamps,  and  a  half  dozen  kinds  of  rickety 
benches  provided  seats.  The  buildings 
in  the  close,  the  pro-cathedral  used  as  a 
'Sunday-school,  and  the  houses  of  St. 
Andrew's  Priory  were  the  wrecks  of 
time.  The  bishop  held  the  first  service 
on  August  10th,  and  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani  attended. 

A  policy  was  at  once  adopted  by  the 
bishop  that  no  money  from  the  main- 
land was  to  go  to  the  cathedral  or  to  any 
other  than  real  missionary  work. 

o^'ts  were  made  to  get  th^  P©opJ§ 
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to  pray,  to  work  and  to  give.  Within 
a  year  St.  Elizabeth's  had  been  started, 
the  cathedral  had  been  repaired,  seated 
and  electric  lighted  and  a  debt  of 
$1,700  paid  off.  The  next  Easter  the 
offering  was  $10,000  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cathedral.  The  money  for 
this  extension,  $24,000,  was  wholly  given 
by  voluntary  offerings,  on  three  Easter 
days. 

The  cathedral  close  has  been  enlarged 
by  additional  lands  until  now  it  in- 
cludes over  six  acres.  Old  buildings 
have  been  torn  down  and  new  ones 
erected.  The  Davies  family  gave  the 
land  and  buildings  of  the  memorial  hall 
and  parish  house  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
The  citizens  of  all  kinds  built  the  tower 
at  a  cost  of  $34,000;  the  bishop's  house, 
built  on  the  old  Priory  site,  cost  $15,000; 
lolani  School  $20,000;  the  Priory 
$60,000;  the  land  next  to  it  for  clergy 
houses  $6,000;  the  Morgan  property 
purchases  for  the  George  B.  Cluett 
Home  for  Working  Girls  $16,000.  On 
the  cathedral  close,  the  English,  Ha- 
waiian, Chinese  and  Japanese  worship. 


The  Church  now  owns  all  the  land  on 
three  sides  of  Emma  Square,  a  small 
park,  except  sixty  feet  which  it  has  on 
lease. 

The  cathedral  is  the  centre  of  the 
work  in  the  islands,  though  there  are 
in  Honolulu  alone  six  congregations  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  An  average  of 
500  communions  a  month  are  made  at 
the  cathedral.  The  offerings  and  gifts 
of  the  cathedral  congregation  to  mis- 
sions last  year,  not  including  gifts  for 
buildings,  were  $4,500. 

In  Honolulu,  besides  what  has  been 
mentioned,  a  debt  of  $11,000  on  St. 
Clement's  has  been  paid,  and  the  church 
enlarge^l.  St.  Elizabeth's  church,  settle- 
ment house,  parsonage,  lodging-house 
and  dwellings  for  sixteen  families  have 
been  built.  A  mission  hall  has  been 
erected  at  Kaimuki  and  a  church  at 
Kapahulu  and  a  fine  settlement  house 
at  St.  Mary's.  The  growth  on  the 
other  islands  has  been  of  like  nature, 
both  in  buildings  and  communicants. 

Shortly  after  the  bishop's  arrival,  he 
organized  a  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 


T^^E  EPISCOPA]^  RE^IPEI^^E  IN  HONOLULU  RECENTLY  ERECTED  BY  THE  GIFTS 
'         oi*  THE  HONOLULU  PKOPlil 


WHILE  THE  CENTRE  IS  BEING  STRENGTHENED  AT'  THE  CATHEDRAL  THE 
OUTPOSTS  ARE  NOT  NEGLECTED 


EPIPHANY  MISSION  AND  GUILD  HALL  IN  AN  OUTLYING  SECTION  OF  HONOLULU 


and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  The 
Brotherhood  has  done  well  and  the 
Auxiliary,  considering  the  size  of 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  difficulties 
of  travel,  has  done  wonderfully  well. 
Last  year,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  raised  over' 
$8,000  for  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  St.  Mary's,  lloiliili,  and  in  addition 


to  that  contributed  work  and  gifts 
amounting  to  $1,200. 

St.  Mary's,  Moiliili,  has  always  had 
the  interest  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
It  was  commenced  by  Mrs.  Folsom  in 
1903  and  has  gone  along  growing  grad- 
ually until  the  women  said  that  it  must 
have  a  home.  The  two  faithful  work- 
ers, trained  at  St.  Faith's,  New  York, 


THE  GEORGE  B.  CLUETT  HOUSE,  WHERE  SELF-SUPPORTING  YOUNG  WOMEN 
FIND  A  CONGENIAL  HOME 
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Miss  Van  Deerlin  and  Miss  Sara  Chung, 
a  Hawaiian-born  Chinese,  have  done 
faithful  and  excellent  work.  They  are 
rewarded  by  having"  a  beautiful  house. 
Down-stairs  there  are  three  schoolrooms, 
one  of  which  is  used  for  a  chapel  and 
a  dispensary  in  which  there  are  fifty 
patients  a  day,  a  nurse  for  which  is 
supplied  to  us  by  subscriptions  of  citi- 
zens. Eecognizing  the  work  we  are  do- 
ing, large  firms  of  the  city  gave  liberally 


we  ought  to  have  a  priest  to  take  charge 
of  the  work.  The  estate  of  one  Con- 
gregational family  gives  $25  a  month 
for  the  upkeep  of  St.  Mary's.  This 
shows  the  estimation  by  the  public  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Seaman's  In- 
stitute which  Bishop  Nichols  started 
while  in  Honolulu,  and  to  which  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Everton,  a 
trained  man,  came  about  a  month  be- 
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THE  HONOLULU  CONVOCATION  IN  SESSION 


3  this   building.     Above   the  school- 
ooms  are  the  living  rooms  of  the  work- 
rs.    There  is  plenty  of  land  for  exten- 
ion  on  the  lines  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  and 
'e  have  a  house  in  which  a  primary 
^hool  is  held  and  in  which  the  cate- 
list.  and  caretaker  live.    We  need  a 
lapel  for  daily  and  Sunday  services, 
his  offers    a    fine    opportunity  for  a 
emorial.    At  St.  Mary's  there  are  120 
lildren  in  the  day-school,  and  130  in 
I  le   Sunday-school.     There  have  been 
any  baptisms  and  confirmations  and 


fore  Bishop  Eestarick  landed.  It  has 
moved  three  times  into  larger  accommo- 
dations until  it  now  occupies  a  fine 
brick  building  formerly  used  as  a  sail- 
ors' home.  Through  the  influence  of 
our  laymen,  this  was  leased  for  the  Sea- 
man's Institute  for  999  years  at  $1  a 
year.  It  has  sleeping  accommodations 
for  forty  men,  a  chapel  and  social  hall, 
and  is  situated  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  largest  dock.  Of  the  $3,800 
which  it  cost  to  run  the  institute  last 
year  $3,500  was  subscribed  locally. 


THE  BUILDING  OCCUPIED  BY  lOLANI  SCHOOU  THE  BOYHOOD  HOME  OF  GENERAL 
SAMUEL  CHAPMAN  ARMSTRONG,  THE  FAMOUS  HEAD  OF 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  VA. 


THE  CHURCH'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

HONOLULU 

I.    lOLANI  SCHOOL 


ST.  ALBAN'S  College,  founded  in 
1867,  became  lolani  School 
under  Bishop  Willis.  At  that 
time  there  were  few  English 
schools  in  the  islands,  and  lolani 
was  designed  for  the  better  class  of 
Hawaiians,  It  succeeded  so  well  that 
a  very  large  number  of  Hawaiians  hold- 
ing public  offices  to-day  in  the  territory 
are  old  lolani  boys. 

Soon  there  came  a  mixture  of  Chi- 
nese, among  whom  was  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
the  sometime  provisional  president  of 
the  Chinese  republic,  who  was  there  for 
five  years.  Our  lay-reader,  Solomon 
Meheula,  taught  him  his  English  letters. 
More  than  this,  Tony  Ahlo,  the  former 
chief  justice  of  the  republic,  was  also  a 
pupil  of  lolani  and  later  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  England. 

When  Bishop  Willis  left,  the  remnant 
of  lolani  School,  which  consisted  of  a 
few  Chinese  and  Hawaiian  boys,  was 
given  desk  room  by  Bishop  Nichols  in 
the  cathedral  Sunday-school  room  and 
the  boarding  department  was  abandoned. 

Very  shortly  applications  were  made 
for  boarders  and  an  old  cottage  and  the 
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sexton's  house,  on  the  cathedral  grounds! 
were  used  to  accommodate  a  number  oi 
boys  in  a  very  crude  way.  Next  to  tb 
cathedral  grounds  was  -  a  schoolhous( 
which  had  been  abandoned,  but  whici 
was  in  good  order.  A  part  of  thi^ 
building  was  of  coral  stone,  and  was 
called  the  "Stone  House,"  after  the  home 
of  Admiral  Thomas,  who  had  restored 
the  flag  to  the  kingdom  in  1843.  It  had 
been  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Arm- 
strong from  the  time  that  his  son,  Sam- 
uel Chapman  Armstrong,  the  foundei 
of  Hampton  Institute,  was  one  year  old. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  brought  up. 
The  trees  still  on  the  place  were 
planted  by  his  mother,  and  it  was  in  this 
yard  that  he  took  off  his  shoes,  grown  | 
man  as  he  was  and  famous  withal,  and} 
ran  about  barefooted  on  his  last  visit 
to  the  islands.  The  bishop  purchased  the 
property  for  $20,000  and  later  erected  a 
teachers'  residence.  It  will  accommo- 
date forty-five  boarders.  Last  year  165 
pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  more 
than  100  were  refused  admission.  What 
we  need  is  a  concrete  building,  three 
stories  in  height,  costing  $50,000,  and 
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a  $50,000  endowment  to  carry  it  on. 
That  it  is  worth  the  money  will  be  seen 
by  the  following. 

Since  Bishop  Restarick  came,  forty 
Chinese  boys  have  gone  from  lolani  to 
study  at  St.  John's,  Shanghai,  or  at 
Boone  University,  Wuchang.  The  uni- 
versal testimony  is  that  these  boys  are 
centres  of  good  influence.  Mrs.  F.  L.  H. 
Pott,  while  in  Honolulu  a  few  years  ago, 
said,  "The  Honolulu  boys  have  changed 
the  spirit  of  St.  John's  University. 
They  have  taught  the  value  of  athletics, 
have  infused  the  students  with  a  pro- 
gressive, western  spirit,  and  have  in- 
stilled into  them  a  sturdy  patriotism." 
The  testimony  from  Boone  University 
is  of  like  nature. 

IVTany  of  the  offices  of  societies  at  St. 
John's  have  been  held  by  Honolulu  boys, 
and  the   right-hand  man   of   one,  an 
I  important  assistant  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
1  pital,  Shanghai,  is  a  Chinese  from  Hono- 
'  lulu.    Four  of  the  Honolulu  boys  are 
now  studying  medicine  at  St.  Luke's. 

We  shall  speak  more  of  this  later,  but 
we  say  here  that  lolani,  if  it  has  the 
proper  equipment,  can  do  a  tremendous 
work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Hono- 
lulu. We  believe  that  no  money  could 
be  more  wisely  spent  than  in  providing 
proper  buildings  and  facilities  for  the 


SOLOMAN  MEHEULA.  THE  HAWAIIAN  LAY- 
READER,  WHO  TAUGHT  DR.  SUN  YAT  SEN 
WHEN  THE  PROVISIONAL.  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC  WAS  A  PUPIL 
IN  lOLANI 

large  work  among  Orientals  which  we 
might  do  at  this  central  point,  sending 
them  back  to  their  own  country  to  be 
lights  in  their  generations. 

The  last  vear  at  lolani  was  most  sue- 
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cessful.  In  a  small  way  a  manual  train- 
ing department  was  begun.  We  are 
working  with  very  little  money,  but  we 
are  giving  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to 
hundreds.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  cathedral  schools  assemble  with 
their  hundreds  of  children  for  morning 
service  at  8:45,  that  service  itself  is  an 
inspiration  and  one  which  gives  light  to 


the  soul.  Our  great  services,  at  Easte 
and  Christmas,  when  a  thousand  chil 
dren  of  our  Sunday-schools,  of  ever 
nation.  East  and  West,  sing  the  praise 
of  Christ  as  King,  are  such  that  the: 
overwhelm  every  observer,  A  Presby 
terian  missionary  from  Japan  who  wa 
there  last  Easter  said  it  was  the  mos 
inspiring  sight  he  ever  saw. 


II.    ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY,   THE  FAMOUS  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 


A  CANDIDATE  FOR 

THE  PRIORY 

ing  to  do  with 


THIS  school 
for  girls 
was  found- 
ed by  the 
Devenport  sisters  in 
1867.  The  deed 
for  the  land  held 
by  them  was  ob- 
tained by  Bishop 
Restarick  in  1907, 
and  additional  land 
purchased  and 
given.  Two  of  the 
sisters  who  founded 
the  school  survive 
and  live  on  the  Pri- 
ory grounds,  though 
they  have  had  noth- 
the   school   except  as 


advisers  since  they  handed  it  over  to 


the  bishop  in  1902.  Miss  Sellon,  th 
mother  superior,  gave  largely  from  he 
private  means  to  the  school,  and  Queei 
Emma,  who  was  interested,  was  a  con 
stant  visitor  and  left  $600  a  year  fo 
scholarships. 

The  school  has  a  notable  history,  a 
having  educated  a  very  large  number  o 
the  best  Hawaiian  women  now  living  oi 
the  islands.  The  spirit  of  the  schoo 
is  very  strong  and  to  "disgrace  tb 
Priory"  is  held  to  be  a  terrible  thing 

The  sisterhood  in  England  met  grea 
reverses  in  1892,  and  the  two  surviving 
sisters,  Beatrice  and  Albertina,  were  or 
dered  home.  They  wrote  imploring  t( 
be  allowed  to  remain  without  any  fur 
ther  aid.  There  were  so  many  orphan 
in  their  care  they  could  not  leave  them] 
Before  Bishop  Restarick  came  the  sister 


PRIORY  GIRLS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  CHURCH 


EACH  ASCENSION  DAY  A  SERVICE  IS  HELD  IN  THE  PRIORY  QUADRANGLE 
TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  FOUNDING  OP  THE  SCHOOL 


wrote  asking-  him  to  take  over  the 
school.  He  took  out  some  teachers  with 
him  and  assumed  charge  on  his  arrival, 
providin-g-  for  the  support  of  the  sisters. 

The  buildings  were  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  $1,200  of  the  money  he 

[  brought  with  him  went  to  whitewash, 
repair  and  sewer  the  premises. 

The  work  went  on  steadily,  and  Miss 
Marsh,    who    soon    became  principal, 

j  brought  the  school  into  excellent  con- 

:  dition. 

It  was  seen  at  once  that  new  build- 
I  ings  must  be  obtained,  and  when  the 
bishop  had  _  found  a  house  for  lolani 
School,  he  went  to  work.    The  result  is 
!  a  fine  building  which  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  diocese.    It  is  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  cost  $55,000.  -  Mrs.  Kes- 
I  tarick  raised  over  $6,500  to  furnish  the 
;  building.    A  hundred  people  live  in  the 
Priory,  including  teachers,  and  there  are 
fifty  day  pupils.     "A  Priory  girl"  is 
known  all  over  the  islands  by  her  man- 
I  ners,  her  dress  and  her  speech.  The 
bishop  takes  a  deep  and  special  interest 
ID  this  work,  in  view  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing here.    Any  girl  trained  in  the 
Priory  can  make  her  own  clothes  and 
I  can  cook.     They  marry  well,  or  they 


find  employment,  and  the  George  B. 
Cluett  Home  is  designed  especially  to 
provide  a  home  for  those  who  are  self- 
supporting. 

Congregationalists  gave  $17,000  to- 
ward the  new  building;  one  gave  un- 
asked $5,000  toward  endowment,  and  an 
estate  gives  $300  a  year;  nearly  every 
prominent  missionary  family  has  one  or 
more  girls  at  the  Priory  for  whom  they 

DUEING  the  past  twenty  years  the 
number  of  church  buildings  in  the 
Diocese  of  Marquette  has  increased  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six.  Of  the  twelve 
churches  standing  in  1891,  all  but  one 
have  been  rebuilt,  replaced,  enlarged  or 
otherwise  considerably  improved.  The 
nine  rectories  have  increased  to  seven- 
teen. When  the  diocese  was  organized, 
it  had  no  Episcopal  or  other  funds,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  into  per- 
manent property  over  $260,000,  besides 
providing  for  current  expenses.  The 
part  of  Michigan  included  in  the  diocese 
ie  being  vigorously  exploited  for  coloni- 
zation. The  clergy  are  embarrassed  by 
not  knowing  exactly  where  to  begin,  the 
opportunities  are  so  many. 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH  IS  DOING  FOR  THE 
HAWAIIAN  PEOPLE 


DISTINCTLY  Hawaiian  work  is 
passing-  away.  The  Hawaiian 
young  people  to-day  speak 
English  tetter  than  they 
speak  Hawaiian.  Still  the  Church 
has  an  interesting  and  important 
work  among  the  Hawaiians.  The 
centre  of  this  is  at  the  cathedral  where 
the  service  is  held  in  Hawaiian  at  9:15 
every  Sunday.  This  work  is  in  charge 
of  the  Kev.  Leopold  Kroll.  The  musical 
part  of  the  service  is  rendered  by  a 
choir  from  St.  Andrew's  Priory  and 
young  men  from  the  congregation.  The 
music  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  sung 
to  Merbecke  arranged  for  Hawaiian 
words  by  Queen  Liliuokalani.  It  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  the  organist,  a 
man  trained  at  Wells  Cathedral,  says 
that  it  thrills  him  every  time  that  he 
hears  it.  The  girls  of  the  Priory  sing 
Hawaiian  songs  exceedingly  well,  and  a 
concert  pianist  who  recently  heard  them, 
said  he  never  heard  such  perfect  en- 
semble singing  in  his  life. 

It  takes  some  time  to  get  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  Hawaiian 
people,  but  when  it  is  given  it  is  lasting. 


The  present  state  of  the  Hawaiian  work 
is  most  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Clark,  the 
parish  visitor,  a  Hawaiian  woman,  does 
splendid  work  among  her  people  and,  as 
she  is  a  trained  nurse,  she  is  especially 
valuable  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Two  years  ago  services  were  com- 
m.enced  in  a  suburb  called  Kapahulu. 
The  son  of  a  Congregational  mission- 
ary gave  us  some  land,  and  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Kroll,  the  teachers  at  lolani  and 
Hawaiian  men  erected  the  building  so 
that  the  labor  cost  nothing.  There  is  at 
this  place  another  centre  of  Hawaiian 
work,  a  large  Sunday-school,  dispensary 
work  and  a  day-school.  We  have  the 
field  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  the 
relations  with  other  Christians  are  such 
here  that  when  we  undertake  work  others 
do  not  interfere. 

When  we  speak  of  Hawaiian  work  we 
must  remember  that  St.  Andrew's 
Priory  was  founded  for  Hawaiian  girls, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  girls  at  the  Priory 
are  part  Hawaiian.  lolani  has  become 
more  Oriental  than  Hawaiian  although 
we  have  a  number  of  Hawaiian  boys 
there. 
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Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  is  es- 
sentially a  Hawaiian  work.  There  are 
few  white  people  in  the  place,  and  they, 
as  a  rule,  take  very  little  interest  in  the 
Church.  We  have  at  Lahaina  a  grow- 
ing work  among  the  Hawaiian  people 
of  the  English-speaking  class,  with  a 
day-school,  Sunday-school  and  regular 
services. 

At  Wailuku,  Maui,  a  large  number  of 


derstand  the  classical  Hawaiian  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  nor  do  they  understand 
the  Hawaiian  of  the  sermon,  so  that 
more  and  more  the  work  among  the 
Hawaiians  will  be  in  English.  Still  we 
desire  to  keep  up  Hawaiian  services  at 
the  cathedral,  and  a  resident  Churchman 
gave  not  long  ago,  $10,000  in  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  toward  the  endowment  of  the 
Hawaiian  pastorate.    A  large  number  of 


ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  CHURCH,  KOHALA,  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII 


the  communicants  are  part  Hawaiian. 
In  fact  when  we  were  there  last  year  we 
noticed  that  the  choir  of  men  and  wom- 
en, were  all  Hawaiian  and  we  were  glad 
to  see  how  many  of  the  women  were  old 
Priory  girls,  whom  we  find  everywhere 
helping  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church. 

In  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the 
warden,  the  treasurer  and  the  lay-reader 
are  Hawaiians,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  congregation.  In  Kohala,  Hawaii, 
and  at  Kona,  we  find  numbers  of  Ha- 
waiian communicants. 

The  young  people  really  do  not  un- 


the  most  highly  respected  Hawaiians  in 
the  territory  are  Churchpeople. 


ONE  person  of  every  eighty-six  in  In- 
dia is  a  Christian.    Twenty  years 
ago  the  proportion  was  one  to  143. 

If 

IN  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  according 
to  the  latest  census  returns,  the 
number  of  Christians,  329,000,  is  now 
larger  than  the  number  of  pagans, 
326,000. 


THREE  LEADERS  OF  HONOLULU  CHINESE 
Rev.  Shim  Yin  Chin  Rev.  Kong  Yin  Tet  Rev.  Woo  Yee  Bew 

\ 

THE  CHURCH'S  WORK  ON  BEHALF  OF  j 
HAWAIIAN  CHINESE  j 


WOKK  among  the  Chinese 
was  commenced  by  Bishop 
Willis  in  1887,  though 
there  were  Christian  Chi- 
nese at  lolani  School  before  this  time. 
The  Eev.  H.  H.  Gowen  was  the  first 
clergyman  in  charge,  and  the  Chinese 
church  was  built  on  land  given  by  Queen 
Emma. 

Sometimes  people  ask  whether  the 
Chinese  in  Honolulu  are  not  different 
from  those  on  the  mainland.  Probably 
the  difference  is  that  most  of  our  Chi- 
nese came  from  the  rural  districts,  while 
many  of  the  Chinese  in  the  States  came 
from  the  slums  of  Canton.  It  is  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  white  people  in  this 
territory,  from  the  governor  and  chief 
justice  to  the  banker  and  the  merchant, 
that  the  Chinese  are  remarkable  for 
their  industry,  perseverance,  intelligence, 
honesty  and  devotion  to  their  parents 
and  families. 
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We  are  sometimes  asked,  "Do  the 
Chinese  make  real  Christians?"  It  is 
generally  recognized  by  those  who  know 
that  the  Chinese  Christians  in  their  at- 
tendance at  worship,  in  their  giving  and 
in  their  devotion,  put  the  ordinary  white 
people  to  shame. 

In  ten  years  we  have  sent  150  Chris- 
tian people  to  China.  Many  of  these 
have  gone  to  Shanghai.  Archdeacon 
Thomson,  who  certainly  is  an  author- 
ity, said,  as  he  came  through  Honolulu, 
that  the  very  best  Christians  they  had  in 
Shanghai  were  Honolulu  Chinese.  The 
advantage  is  that  in  Honolulu  we  ap- 
proach the  Chinese  free  from  prejudice. 
They  carry  back  to  China  with  them,  i 
not  only  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  but  the 
inspiration  of  western  civilization,  and 
they  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  revo- 
lution which  has  taken  place.  For  not 
only  Sun  Yat  Sen,  but  hundreds  of 
other  Honolulu  Chinese,  among  them 
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.lolani  boys,  were  at  the  fore.  Many 
of  our  Honolulu  Chinese  have  official 
positions  in  China. 

Take  St.  Peter's  congregation  as  a 
type.  It  is  a  remarkable  congregation, 
with  175  communicants  and  an  active 
and  vigorous  parish  life.  You  will 
find  on  any  Sunday  morning  a 
congregation  crowding  the  church. 
There  are  as  many  men  as  there  are 


missions,  was  $126.  This  money  was 
earned  by  the  children.  No  one  can  look 
into  the  faces  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  and  fail  to  see  the  in- 
telligence, earnestness  and  Christian 
spirit  of  the  people. 

The  priest  in  charge,  the  Rev.  Kong 
Yin  Tet,  is  a  power  in  the  community. 
Two  of  his  sisters  have  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California,  and  his 


women,  and  they  sit  on  opposite  sides. 
You  will  find  the  girls  and  young  women 
in  American  costumes,  while  the  older 
women  still  retain  the  Chinese  dress.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  an  American  who 
has  gone  into  this  church  and  partici- 
pated in  the  worship,  who  has  not  come 
out  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  has  said 
that  he  would  not  have  believed  it.  The 
people  of  St.  Peter's  are  working  people 
and  their  salaries  are  small,  as  a  rule. 
There  is  one  man  who  gets  $100  a 
month.  They  contribute  toward  the 
salary  of  their  priest,  they  pay  all  their 
expenses,  and  assessments,  give  largely 
[to  diocesan  missions,  and  their  Sunday- 
I  school  offering  last  Easter,  to  general 


brother,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia University  in  mining  engineer- 
ing, has  a  fine  position  in  charge  of  the 
mines  in  a  province  in  China. 

St.  Peter's  congregation  must  have 
a  new  church.  By  their  own  exertions 
up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  $7,500 
in  sight.  Everyone  has  given.  A  seller 
of  peanuts  on  the  street  has  given  $50, 
and  a  woman  with  $3  a  week  wages  has 
given  $50,  which  she  pays  at  the  rate  of 
$1  a  month.  The  church  and  school  of 
concrete  will  cost  $24,000.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  build  of  wood  in  a  tropical 
country. 

Besides  St.  Peter's,  there  is  St. 
Elizabeth's.  Where  nine  years  ago  thera 


ST.  ELIZABETH  S  CHURCH  AND  PARISH  HOUSE,  WHERE  A  VALUABLE  SETTLEMENT 
WORK  IS  BEING  CARRIED  ON  AMONG  CHINESE  IN  HONOLULU 


was  nothing,  there  is,  by  the  beneficence 
of  the  Proctor  family  of  Cincinnati,  a 
church,  settlement  house,  parsonage, 
lodging-house  and  houses  for  sixteen 
families,  with  more  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. The  work  commenced  by  us  of 
bringing  people  out  of  the  tenement- 
houses  by  building  them  cottages  has  hap- 
pily been  taken  up  by  others.  St.  Eliza- 
beth's is  a  splendid  work.  Where  there 
was  not  one  baptized  person,  there  are 
now  300.  There  is  a  day-school  and  a 
night-school  and  active  work  upon  all 
lines  in  the  uplifting  of  the  people.  God 
has  abundantly  blessed  the  generosity 
of  those  who  gave  to  this  work  and  the 
labors  of  the  faithful  priest,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Potwine. 

There  is  Chinese  work  also,  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Mary's,  Moiliili,  and 
there  are  Chinese  communicants  at  the 
cathedral.  But  leaving  Honolulu,  we 
come  to  a  most  interesting  Chinese 
work  among  the  agricultural  people  of 
Maui.  Here,  the  Rev.  Shim  Yin  Chin 
is  decidedly  the  man  of  the  district  and 
the  hour.  It  was  sometime  ago  that  he 
got  all  the  men  to  bring  their  opium 


pipes  and  burn  them  at  a  public  bonfire. 
He  has  a  "World's  News  Club,"  where 
he  reads  the  news  of  the  world  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  to  the  men  as  they  gather. 
He  also  carries  on  a  school  of  forty- 
four  boys. 

Lately,  the  bishop  has  been  able  to 
protect  the  Chinese  on  the  islands  which 
they  had  leased  but  which  were  to  be 
sold  by  the  government.  Lands  which 
they  had  occupied  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  were  to  be  taken  from  them.  The 
bishop  made  a  strong  plea  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  land  commissioner,  and 
they  saw  that  it  was  only  justice  to  ex- 
tend the  leases  until  such  time  as  the 
Hawaiian-born  children  could  purchase 
the  lands.  At  the  present  writing,  they 
have  sent  the  bishop  an  invitation  to  a 
great  feast  which  they  desire  to  give 
him  on  the  side  of  that  wonderful  moun- 
tain, Haleakala,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  Hawaii,  we  have  a  Chinese 
congregation  at  Kohala,  where  the  faith- 
ful priest,  the  Rev.  Woo  Yee  Bew,  min- 
isters not  only  in  Chinese,  but  also  in 
English  and  Hawaiian  to  the  people  of 
the  district. 
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In  ten  years  we  have  supplied  a  Ghi- 
se  deacon  for  Bishop  Nichols,  a  Chi- 
nese priest  for  the  Bishop  of  Tonga,  and 
three  of  our  young  men  are  students  for 
the  ministry.  Three  have  become  phy- 
sicians. Several  have  gone  to  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Altogether 
we  believe  that  there  is  jio  more  remark- 


American  life,  are  found  in  the  Chinese 
women  who  are  growing  up  in  the  isl- 
ands. One  of  them  graduated  at  St. 
Faith's;  one  of  them  at  the  deaconess 
school,  Philadelphia;  two  of  our  St. 
Peter's  congregation  graduated  at  the 
University  of  California,  arid  one  is  at 
Columbia.    Many  are  studying  at  vari- 


MEMBERS  OF  SEVERAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  KONG  FAMILY,  ONE  OF  THE 
LEADING  CHRISTIAN  CHINESE  FAMILIES  OP  THE  ISLANDS 


IP  able  community  of  Chinese  anywhere 
than  that  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
the  reason  is,  we  believe,  because  they 
have  been  treated  fairly  and  justly. 
They  have  been  understood,  and  people 
have  sympathized  with  their  needs,  and 
they  have  lived  on  terms  of  sympathy 
and  good  will  with  the  white  people 
and  Hawaiians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  results 
3f  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Honolulu, 

,  and    of    the    influences    generally  of 


ous  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  have  gone  back  or  expect 
to  go  back  to  China.  They  carry  with 
them  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
Y/hole  progressive  spirit  of  Western 
civilization  in  their  lives.  We  all  rec- 
ognize the  danger  of  sudden  release 
from  hampering  custom  to  Chinese  girls, 
and  yet  in  all  our  experience  here  I 
have  had  almost  no  trouble  in  this 
regard. 
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THEEE  are  about  80,000  Jap- 
anese in  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands— a  larger  number  than 
in  any  other  country  out- 
side of  Japan.  The  bishops  in  Japan, 
seeing  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
Christianizing  Japanese  here,  have  sig- 
nified their  willingness  at  any  time  to 
release  any  worker  to  come  here. 

From  the  time  of  Bishop  Eestarick's 
coming,  he  realized  the  importance  of 
the  work  and  several  times  supposed  that 
he  had  workers  engaged,  but  accidents, 
of  an  unforeseen  kind  in  every  case, 
prevented  their  coming.    In  1906,  P.  T. 
Fukao,  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
C.  M.  S.  in  Japan  and  later  attended  a 
Presbyterian  college,  came  desiring  to 
work  under  the  bishop.    Pie  had  been 
seven  years  in   the    Hawaiian  Islands 
under  the  Hawaiian  Board,  and  his  cre- 
dentials being  excellent  he  was  employed 
as  a  catechist.    As  soon  as  possible,  a 
night-school  and  Sunday  services  were 
j    commenced.    His  .work  has  been  chiefly 
among  servants,  clerks  in  stores,  and 
i|  those  who  desire  to  study  at  lolani.  At 
this  school  last  year  there  were  eighty- 
three  Japanese  students. 
Mr.  Pukao  at  once  became  a  candi- 
I  date  for  deacon's  orders  and  was  later 
i  ordained.   Since  he  began  work  at  Holy 
I  Trinity  mission,  118  persons  have  been 
j  I  baptized,  of  whom  eleven  were  women. 
,  i|  Of  these   seventy-six   have  been  con- 
j   firmed.  In  addition  to  the  work  at  Holy 
'  Trinity,  J apanese  work  has  been  com- 
menced elsewhere  as  fast  as  men  and 
means  permitted.  We  commenced  train- 
ing young  men  at  lolani  as  catechists 
and  we  have  developed  some  fine  mate- 
rial. 

Japanese  work  is  carried  on  also  at 
'  Hilo.    A  fine  opening  has  recently  been 
secured  in  Paauilo,  and  then  we  have 
scattered  in  the  missions  of  the  islands 
many  excellent  Japanese  communicants. 
All  we  need  is  men  and  mOney  to  ex- 
j  tend  this   work   largely.    The  Church 
1  stands  well  with  the  Japanese,  and  there 


is  no  difficulty  in  any  place  in  getting 
many  young  men  who  are  eager  to  hear 
the  Word  or  to  gather  in  schools  or 
at  services. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Honolulu,  there  is  a 
day-school,  preparatory  for  lolani  and 
attended  by  about  forty  boys  and 
j-ouths.  There  is  also  a  night-school  of 
about  thirty  young  men.  This  is  a  con- 
stant feeder  of  the  Church.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Christian  Japanese  have  so- 
cieties which  meet  for  prayer  or  for  lit- 
erary entertainment.  A  Bible-woman 
assists  in  the  work  by  visiting  women 
in  their  homes,  and  although  the  attend- 
ance of  men  at  services  largely  predom- 
inates, yet  the  women  are  increasing. 

We  need  a  church  and  settlement 
house  for  the  Japanese  work.  At  pres- 
ent we  rent  a  house,  the  upstairs  of 
which  is  used  as  a  residence  for  women 
workers.  We  have  over  $1,000  on  hand 
toward  the  purchase  of  land,  but  we 
need,  and  need  badly,  proper  quarters 
for  the  Japanese  work;  $10,000  at  least 
is  required.  We  have  three  catechists 
who  are  being  trained  here  for  the  work 
and  we  find  that  young  men,  conversant 
with  conditions  on  the  islands,  are  far 
better  than  the  importations  from 
Japan. 

The  importance  of  the  Japanese  work 
is  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  Jtip- 
anese  here  lose  much  of  their  prejudice 
and  superstition  and  are  more  easily 
approached.  They  are  anxious  to  learn 
what  Christianity  has  for  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  released  from 
home  ties  have  many  temptations  which 
they  have  not  in  their  native  villages. 

The  workers  whom  we  have  among 
the  Japanese  are  faithful,  earnest  and 
untiring.  They  all  believe  that  what 
would  most  advance  the  Japanese  work 
at  present  is  to  have  a  substantial  set 
of  buildings  in  Honolulu.  At  present 
t^^  congregation  of  Holy  Trinity  wor- 
ships in  St.  Peter's  Chinese  church  at 
such  times  as  the  Chinese  are  not 
using  it. 
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MR.  Y.  S.  KIM,  OUR  KOREAN  CATECHIST, 
AND  HIS  DAUGHTER 

OUE  Korean  work  in  Honolulu 
is  at  present  carried  on  at 
St.    Elizabeth's.      We  have 
a  regular  attendance  of  fifty 
men    at    services    and    a    school  of 
thirty    children.      On    August  18th, 


eighteen  Korean  men  and  two  womei 
were  baptized  and  fourteen  men  an 
two  women  were  confirmed.  The  organ! 
ist  on  this  occasion  was  a  Korean  gir. 
a  daughter  of  the  catechist,  Y.  S.  Kin 
Mr.  Kim  is  a  man  eminently  respectej 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  country 
men.  He  is  a  man  who  has  a  good  edu 
cation  and  was  trained  in  Korea  fo 
missionary  work. 

We  must  have  at  once  $2,500,  to  pre 
vide  a  building  for  this  work.  We  hav 
the  land  and  we  can  erect  a  buildinj 
with  a  schoolroom  and  chapel  on  th 
ground  floor  and  living  rooms  above  fo 
the  catechist.  We  have  another  Korea] 
catechist,  trained  at  lolani,  who  is  in 
valuable  because  he  speaks  English  wel 
He  wants  to  go  to  the  divinity-schoo 
under  the  Bishop  of  California  to  stud; 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  baptized  here 
we  have  had  him  in  school  for  six  yea: 
and  we  know  what  he  is. 

We  have  Korean  work  also  in  La 
haina,  Hilo  and  Wailuku,  but  no  resi 
dent  workers. 

We  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  onl; 
Korean  work  under  the  Americai 
Church.  We  have  baptized  over  on 
hundred  in  the  past  few  years. 


KOREAN  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  WAITING  FOR  THE  EASTER  SERVICE  ON 
THE  GROUNDS  OP  ST.  ANDREW'S  CATHEDRAL,  HONOLULU 
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"THE  COCOAS  WITH  THEIR  CRESTED  SPEARS  STAND  SILENT  GUARD' 


il  FOLLOWING  THE  BISHOP  AROUND  THE 


ISLANDS 


LEAVING  Honolulu  on  an  inter- 
island  steamer  is  an  interesting 
.  experience  to  a  stranger.  You 
will  be  sure  to  see  a  great 
many  Hawaiians  who  are  decorated  with 
Iqis,  or  wreaths  of  flowers.  As  the 
steamer  sails  we  pass  along  the  shores  of 
Oahu  with  its  wooded  beach,  where, 

"The  cocoas  with  their  crested  spears, 
Stand  silent  guard  at  Waikiki." 

Then  we  pass  Diamond  Head,  which 
is  being  made  an  American  Gibraltar, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which,  as  late  as  1818, 
a  prin'^ess  ran  into  the  sea  and  ate  a 
banana,  thus  breaking  the  tabu.  This 
act  necessitated  a  human  sacrifice  that 
her  life  might  be  spared.  Washington 
Irving,  in  Astoria,  tells  of  Waikiki  and 
[the  strange  pomp  of  the  great  Kame- 
ihameha.    But  we  go  onward  into  the 
i  channel,  and  then  if  one  is  not  a  good 
]  sailor  it  is  well  that  he  should  go  to 
'his   berth,    for   all   the   channels  are 
reacherous  and  choppy.    But  the  bish- 
■P,  by  constant  practice,  has  become 
iomewhat  immune  to  the  terrors  of  the 
€a.    In  three  hours  you  are  under  the 
ee  of  Molokai.    The  leper  settlement  is 
•n  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Many 


will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  set- 
tlement contains  a  happy  community 
where  the  people  are  well  provided  for 
both  as  to  necessities  and  comforts  and 
even  amusements,  and  where  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  suffering.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  of  200,000  which 
expends  such  an  amount  as  $250,000  a 
year  to.  maintain  a  community  such  as 
the  leper  settlement  of  nearly  1,000  peo- 
ple, free  of  expense  to  them.  We  re- 
ceive frequent  letters  from  Brother  But- 
ton, who  has  labored  at  Molokai  for 
years  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
strong  friend  of  Bishop  Gray,  of 
Florida. 

We  are  three  hours  under  the  lee  of 
Molokai,  when,  with  the  island  of  Lanai 
to  our  right,  we  cross  a  short  channel 
with  the  cane  fields  of  Maui  before  us, 
and  are  soon  at  Lahaina,  formerly  the 
place  of  royal  residence.  Our  parson- 
age stands  on  the  beach,  on  the  very 
site  where  the  highest  of  the  old  chiefs 
lived.  Next  to  it  is  the  former  dwelling 
place  of  the  king. 

Lahaina  was  formerly  the  resort  of 
whaling  ships.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
150  would  winter  there,  greatly  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  people.  At  La- 
haina we  have  a  church,  guild  hall  and 
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Following  the  Bishop  Around  the  Islands 


parsonage,  and  a  most  interesting  work 
under  the  charge  of  the  Eev.  J.  K. 
Bodel.  From  the  day-school,  in  the  last 
few  years,  fourteen  girls  have  come  to 
St.  Andrew's  Priory. 

An  automobile  ride  from  Lahaina  to 
Wailuku  carries  one  along  the  cliffs  for 
some  miles  and  then  across  a  low  part  of 
the  island  to  Wailuku,  which  is  quite 
an  American-looking  town.  Here  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Short  is  at  work.    There  is 


island.  He  should  have  an  automo- 
bile to  do  his  work  properly. 

On  the  slopes  of  Haleakala  (the 
House  of  the  Sun),  the  largest  extinct 
volcano  in  the  world,  with  a  crater| 
twenty-seven  miles  in  diameter  and 
10,000  feet  elevation,  we  have,  about 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  an  interesting 
mission  to  the  Chinese  at  a  place  called 
Kula. 

If  we  approach  Hawaii  in  the  early 


A  RUGGED  HEADLAND  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII 


a  day-school  also  here,  which  was  really 
the  chief  factor  in  the  building  up  of 
the  Church  when  Canon  Ault  resided 
here.  AVailuku  is  self-supporting,  has 
about  100  communicants  and  has  lately 
erected  a  concrete  church  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  There  is  a  good  parsonage 
here  and  property  which  is  leased  for 
$300  a  year.  Mr.  Short  also  holds  ser- 
vice at  Puunene,  some  miles  distant, 
and  has  charge  of  a  large  part  of  the 


morning  we  shall  see  the  great  moun-j 
tains  of  Manna  Loa  and  Manna  Kea,j 
both  of  which  are  nearly  14,000  feet  high.' 
At  Kawaiahae,  the  first  port  of  call,  isi 
a  fine  heiau,  or  heathen  temple,  and  here| 
John  Young  lived  for  many  years.  i 
The  next  port  of  call  is  Mahukona,| 
where  we  land  if  we  desire  to  go  to 
Kohala.  At  that  point  we  have  two 
churches,  one  English-speaking  and  one 
Chinese,  seven  miles  apart.    The  Kev. 


i 
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F.  W.  Merrill,  of  Kohala,  has  two  Sun- 
day-schools and  is  greatly  interested  in 
giving  services  to  a  large  number  of 
Filipinos  v^^ho  desire  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church.  lie  goes  also  to  Waimea, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  once  a  month. 

As  we  sail  down  the  coast  toward 
Hilo,  we  pass  the  Hamakua  district 
where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen,  with  a  pair 
of  horses,  manages  to  get  around  and 
hold  services  at  four  places.  In  the 
whole  district,  which  is  a  large  one,  we 


or  south,  for  many  miles,  it  would  have 
been  dashed  upon  the  rocks. 

Two  hours  from  Laupahoehoe  is  TTilo 
and  its  beautiful  bay.  Here  the  Rev. 
D.  B.  Lyman,  father  of  David  B.  Ly- 
man, the  distinguished  lay  Churchman 
of  Chicago,  came  as  a  missionary  in 
J 832,  founding  the  Ililo  boarding-school 
for  boys.  Our  work  commenced  at  Tlilo 
in  1903.  We  have  a  church  built  in 
memory  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Philadel- 


THE  LEPER  SETTLEMENT  AT  MOLOKAI,  SHUT  IN  BY  THE  MOUNTAINS  ON  ONE 
SIDE  AND  THE  SEA  ON  THE  OTHER 


lave  the  only  English-speaking  services 
lield.  The  people  are  glad  to  worship 
I'H  the  common  basis  of  the  Apostles' 
Jreed  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
I  At  the  southern  part  of  this  district 
}  3  Laupahoehoe,  where  early  in  the  sev- 
i  aties  a  young  man,  now  the  Rev,  Henry 

I  erguson,  drifted  ashore  with  his  com- 
ranions  in  an  open  boat,  having  been 
[float  for  over  forty  days,  the  last  five 
■  f  which  he  was  without  food  or  water. 

I I  the  boat  had  drifted  either  way,  worth 


phia,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late 
George  C.  Thomas.  There  is  a  guild 
hall  and  a  parsonage,  toward  which  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David  B.  Ly- 
man, who  is  a  Churchwoman.  has  given 
most  generously.  Hilo  is  thirty-two 
miles  from  the  great  active  volcano  of 
Kilauea.  It  is  worth  a  journey  across 
the  world  to  see  this. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island,  a 
monument  erected  by  the  British  marks 

the  spot  where  Captairj  Cook  was  killed. 


MAKING  A  LANDING  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

The  coast  line  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  precipitous,  with 
few  harbors.    In  such  cases,  the  steamer  heaves  to  some  distance  off  the  coast 
and  sends  in  a  small  boat  to  land  its  passengers;  by  derricJCj 
QS  shown  in  the  nkistratiQn 
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A  few  miles  away  is  Christ  Church, 
Kealakekua.  The  priest  here,  the  Kev. 
D.  D.  Wallace,  ministers  to  the  people 
thirty  miles  north  and  thirty  miles 
south.  The  proportion  of  those  who  at- 
tend church,  who  live  within  reasonable 
distance,  is  remarkable. 

The  islands  consist  of  mountains  in 
the  centre  and  a  fringe  of  tillable  land 
around  the  coast  with  beautiful  gulches 
cutting  into  the  mountains,  down  which 
streams  run  and  which  are  full  of  tropi- 


ical  verdure.  The  island  of  Kauai  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  these  gulches.  To  reach 
Kauai  we  have  a  channel  of  some  ninety 
iffiiles  to  cross,  and  it  is  often  very 
jfough.  We  have  services  on  this  island 
|at  four  places.  A  priest  visits  Kauai 
jre^larly  and  we  have  a  lay-reader,  a 

?chool-teacher,   who   holds    services  at 

various  places. 
Of  the  twenty-three  English-speaking 

congregations  on  the  islands,  twelve  be- 
long to  us.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude stations  where  services  are  held, 


but  which  are  not  organized.  On 
Kauai  we  have  more  members  among 
English-speaking  people  than  members 
of  all  other  religious  bodies  combined, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  organize  work 
on  this  island  because  of  conditions. 
Two  union  churches  are  already  in  ex- 
istence. However,  we  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  services  and  to  minister 
to  our  own  people. 

From  the  foregoing  one  will  gain 
some  idea  of  the  work.    It  is  not  large. 


but  it  is  important  and  deeply  interest- 
ing from  its  varied  character.  One 
learns  here  what  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  mean.  A 
bishop  also  has  a  great  deal  of  paternal 
work.  Questions  of  Oriental  marriage, 
of  Japanese  trouble,  of  Hawaiian 
pilihia  (troubles  of  any  kind)  are 
brought  to  him  as  a  final  judge  and  ar- 
biter. It  is  not  as  difficult  to  decide 
such  matters  as  it  is  to  know  what  is 
right  when  a  Korean  comes  with  some 
complicated  matter  of  Korean  custom 


A  PARTING  VISITOR  DECORATED  V^ITH  LEIS 


ON  THE  BRINK  OF  THE  CRATER  OF  KILAUEA 


which  seems  to  conflict  with  Christian 
practice.  But  it  is  all  full  of  interest 
and  no  worker  here  but  feels  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work. 

Our  workers  here  are  not  paid  as  well 
as  the  workers  of  other  boards,  but  we 
think  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  a 
good  thing,  and  merely  to  have  all  one 
wants,  and  to  make  no  sacrifice  is  not 


the  best  thing  in  any  missionary  field 
Self-sacrifices,  however,  are  made  freel: 
and  without  complaint.  We  have  ha( 
women  work  for  $30  a  month  and  board 
who  could  have  obtained  $100  or  $150|l 
but  they  prefer  service  for  Christ  an( 
His  Church.  We  need  men  and  womei 
of  this  kind  now  to  offer  themselves  fo 
schools  and  mission  work. 


THE  gjJURCH  BUILDINGS  AT  HILO,  NAMED  AFTER  THE  GHURQH  OF 
THE  4P0STLES,  PHIIiAPEliPHIA 


5. 


THE 

MISSIONARY  DISTRICT  OF  HONOLULU 


Date. 

Clergy. 

Stations. 

Communicants. 

Contributions  in  the 
Field. 

1901 

8 

10 

412 

$  6,585 

1902 

9 

13 

572 

9,605 

1903 

13 

16 

788 

11,850 

1904 

14 

17 

890 

18,713 

1905 

16 

18 

952 

21,847 

1906 

17 

19 

1004 

23,956 

1907 

20 

20 

1082 

25,500 

1908 

20 

21 

1168 

33,465 

1909 

20 

23 

1314 

38,791 

1910 

20 

25 

1410 

35.600 

1911 

20 

26 

1507 

39,200 

1912 

20 

27 

1624 

46.400 

The  amount  under  contributions  does  not  in- 
clude sums  given  locally  to  the  bishop  direct,  but 
only  offerings  and  gifts  going  through  the  hands  of 
the  treasurers  of  parishes  and  missions  of  the  district. 

We  have  eleven  day=schools  v^ith  a  total  last 
year  of  over  700  pupils. 

We  have  five  night-schools  w^ith  1  30  men. 

In  ten  years  forty-four  buildings  have  been 
added  to  the  property  of  the  Church.  This  includes 
churches,  parsonages,  parish  halls,  schools  and  so  on. 

The  total  indebtedness  is  $14,000,  of  which 
$8,000  is  on  the  bishop's  house. 

The  value  of  church  property  in  1 90 1  was 
$101,000  and  in  1  9 1  2  the  total  was  $510,000, 
of  which  $58,000  was  in  endowments. 
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THE  SPOT  WIIEHK  CAPTAIN  COOK  WAS  KILLED  IX  1779  IS  MARKED  BY 
A  MONUMENT  ERECTED  BY  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT 


HAWAIIAN  CHRONOLOGY 


1779 — Burial  service  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  read  over  Captain 
Cook,  Kealakekua  Bay,  Hawaii. 

1790 — The  Churchmen,  John  Young  and 
Isaac  Davis,  spared  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Fair  American. 

1792-94— Visit  of  the  Churchman,  Van- 
couver, who  frequently  talked  with 
the  king  and  chiefs  about  the  true 
God,  promising,  if  possible,  to  send 
them  missionaries. 

1794 — Vancouver  mentioned  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England 
named  Howell,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
on  board  the  American  vessel, 
Washington,  ingratiating  himself 
in  favor  of  King  Kamehameha  I. 

1803 —  Richard  J.  Cleveland  in  his  nar- 
rative says  that  Parson  Howell  re- 
sided in  the  islands  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  convince  the  king  of 
the  incapacity  for  good  or  evil  of 
his  gods,  and  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Maker 
of  the  universe.  This  man  was 
commonly  called  Padre  Howell. 

1804 —  The  first  Christian  service  held 
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on  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  b 
an  English  sea  captain  reading  th 
burial  service  at  Honolulu.  T 
natives  were  greatly  impressed. 

1819 —  The  tahu  abolished  and  idols  de- 
stroyed, owing  to  the  action 
Kaahumanu.  This  was  witness 
by  the  Massachusetts  man,  Parker 
The  action  was  due  to  the  influence 
related  above. 

1820 —  Eive  missionaries,  three  ministe 
and  two  laymen  and  wives  land 
at  Kailua,  Hawaii. 

1823 — King  Kamehameha  II.  went  t 
England,  and  one  object  of  this 
visit  was  to  obtain  Church  teachers 

1840-50 — Repeated    efforts  made 

Churchmen  to  obtain  a  clergyman 

A  petition  was  sent  to  the  missionary 
committee  in  New  York.  Bishoj; 
Kip  says  that  prior  to  1860  repeate( 
requests  were  made  to  him  to  sen( 
a  clergyman. 

1856-60— The  king  and  queen  and  hi 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  anxiou 
to  get  the  Anglican  Church  tij 
Hawaii.     They   wrote   to  Queeil 


Some  Things  Hawaii  Needs 


Victoria  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

1862 —  Bishop  Staley  arrived  in  October. 
The  king  had  already  translated  the 
Prayer  Book  into  Hawaiian.  The 
King  and  Queen,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Attorney  General  were  con- 
firmed in  November. 

1863 —  Kamehameha  IV.  died,  greatly  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  infant  Church. 

1867 — Kamehameha  V,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  cathedral. 

1887 — The  choir  of  the  cathedral  opened 
for  worship. 


1893 — Monarchy  overthrown.  Liliuoka- 
lani  confirmed  by  Bishop  Willis. 

1902 — Bishop  Willis  resigned  and  Bish- 
op Restarick  elected  at  special  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
Bishop  Restarick  landed  in  Hono- 
lulu, August  8th,  1902. 

1902-12— Remarkable  growth  of  the 
Church  in  every  particular.  See 
table  of  statistics. 

1912 — Jubilee  celebration  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  tenth  year  of 
American  jurisdiction.  Bishop 
Willis,  of  Tonga,  was  present. 


SOME  THINGS  HAWAII  NEEDS 

1.  The  endowment  of  the  episcopate.  We  have  just  about  $10,000  in  the 
endowment  fund.    A  gift  of  $50,000  would  assure  the  support  of  the  bishop. 

2.  We  need  $50,000  for  buildings  and  $50,000  for  endowments,  to  put  lolani 
School  in  a  position  to  do  the  great  work  which  is  open  to  it. 

3.  Of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  with  its  splendid  work  for  the  uplift  of  women, 
a  business  man  said  lately  when  we  enquired  of  one  of  our  -girls  in  his  employ, 
"She  is  the  best  girl  I  ever  had.  You  are  developing  a  new  race  in  Hawaii  of 
self-respecting,  self-supporting  girls."  We  have  what  equals  $16,000  of  endowment 
and  yearly  payments  from  trusts  which  equal  $10,000  more.  We  should  have  at 
least  $50,000.   No  money  could  be  invested  to  better  advantage. 

4.  We  need  Japanese  workers,  and  we  are  trying  to  train  them  here.  A  man 
to  preach  to  plantation  laborers;  need  not  be  a  scholar,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly 
converted,  godly,  devout,  earnest,  well  versed  in  the  Bible  and  with  its  truths 
animating  his  heart.    We  need  $600  a  year  to  train  those  we  have  now. 

5.  We  need  sadly  $10,000  to  be  added  to  the  $1,000  which  we  have,  to  provide 
a  central  home  and  church  for  the  Japanese  work.  At  present  we  use  rented 
quarters. 

6.  We  need,  in  addition  to  the  $7,500  on  hand,  sufficient  money  to  make 
$24,000  to  build  a  church  and  school  for  St.  Peter's  Chinese  congregation.  We 
must  have  it. 

7.  We  need  an  endowment  for  St.  Mary's,  Moiliili.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary 
of  the  district  has  set  out  to  raise  $50,000  in  five  years. 

8.  We  need  $2,000  to  build  a  home  for  our  Korean  work.  We  are  carrying 
it  on  under  great  disadvantage  as  it  is. 

Money  given  to  Hawaii  has  paid  in  results  seen.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  bishop 
to  ask  the  Board  of  Missions  for  as  little  as  possible  and  to  use  money  to  the  best 
advantage  in  seizing  opportunities.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  14,000  Cau- 
casians here  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  evangelizing  our  100,000  Orientals.  The 
white  people  of  Hawaii  give  to  missions  as  no  other  community  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  They  believe  in  missions  because  they  see  and  know  the  results  in  human 
life. 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 


THE  Rev.  Martin  P.  Davis,  pastor  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant Church,  of  Bellevue,  Ky.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  superintendent  of 
Chandkuri,  India,  leper  asylum. 

If 

THE  Jaro  Industrial  School,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  institutions 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  established  and 
maintained  by  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  hopes 
soon  to  be  able  to  rebuild  it. 

If 

THE  Presbyterian  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Belief,  corresponding  to  our 
own  General  Clergy  Relief,  has  just  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  $275,000.  This 
amount  added  to  the  invested  funds  al- 
ready in  hand  will  bring  the  total  to 
$2,400,000.  Our  Clergy  Relief  Fund 
now  has  endowments  of  $450,000. 

If 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,.the  dis- 
tinguished missionary  among  Mo- 
hammedans, who  has  for  twenty  years 
or  more  been  the  leader  of  the  work  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  America  in 
Arabia,  is  to  be  transferred  to  Cairo. 
There  he  will  devote  himself  largely  to 
the  study  of  Christian  literature  in 
Arabic.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
Arabic  scholars  of  the  world. 

H 

PRESBYTERIANS  have  given  nearly 
$40,000  for  the  building  of  a  stu- 
dents' church  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  $60,000  for  its  endowment. 
The  Congregationalists  have  similar 
plans  under  way.  The  Diocese  of 
Springfield  hopes  soon  to  send  a  clergy- 
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man  to  Urbana,  as  student  pastor  and 
has  in  hand  a  few  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  erection  of  a  church. 

THE  NEW  CHINA  FUND 

HERE  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  need  of  the  New  China  Fund. 
Three  years  ago  Bishop  Graves  and  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Wilson,  the  missionary  at 
Zangzok,  asked  the  Church  at  home  for 
$4,000  for  the  building  of  a  church  in 
that  station.  They  also  asked  for  money 
for  a  residence  for  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was 
then  compelled  to  live  in  Soochow,  about 
twenty  miles  away,  because  there  was  no 
house  suitable  for  a  foreigner  in  Zang- 
zok. The  money  for  the  residence  was 
supplied  a  year  ago  through  the  gift  of 
an  American  layman.  Mr.  Wilson, 
writing  recently,  says : 

"With  the  passing  of  the  year  the  need 
of  a  church  building  has  become  more 
pressing.  You  would  smile  if  you  did 
not  hold  on  to  yourself  to  see  six  stout 
Chinamen  sitting  on  a  bench  meant  for 
four.  I  thought  they  did  remarkably 
well  to  take  in  at  all  what  Bishop  Graves 
was  saying  when  he  preached  at  the  con- 
firmation service.  It  was  a  warm  day, 
and  when  one  was  squeezed  tight  on  both 
sides,  one  fairly  sizzled. 

"On  account  of  the  city  church  being 
the  central  church  for  the  out-stations 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  take  in  a 
number  that  is  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  our  regular  congregation  when 
the  bishop  comes,  and  on  the  great  feast 
diiys,  Christmas  and  Easter. 

"Representatives  from  all  our  congre- 
gations have  to  be  admitted  to  these  ser- 
vices, and  they  are  willing  to  crowd  in, 
but  overcrowding  hinders  the  people 
from  taking  part  in  the  worship.  And 
so  I  did  not  admit  the  children  to  the 
confirmation  service.  We  sent  them 
away,  after  a  special  service  for  them. 
Our  school  here  is  doing  better  than  it 
ever  has  done." 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fleetwood,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Ogden,  Utah,  tells  this 
suggestive  incident : 

TWO  years  ago  at  the  Sunday-school 
convention  in  Ogden,  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  woman  said  that  she  wished 
they  had  "something  like  the  Episcopal 
Prayer  Book  for  training  the  children 
in  worship."  I  immediately  gave  her 
my  copy.  Here  is  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  her: 

"Perhaps  you  will  remember  giving 
me  your  Prayer  Book  at  the  Sunday- 
school  convention  in  Ogden.  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  what 
use  was  made  of  it  yesterday.  Some 
friends  of  mine  in  Marion,  just  north  of 
Kansas,  lost  a  little  child.  As  there  was 
no  minister  within  reach  they  asked  me 
to  conduct  the  services.  I  consented, 
but  said,  if  they,  could  get  some  man  to 
conduct  the  service  at  the  grave,  I 
wished  they  would.  They  knew  of  no 
one  they  wanted,  as  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  have  the  Mormon  service.  I 
selected  parts  I  thought  best  adapted 
to  a  little  child,  but  instead  of  reading 
it  myself,  it  was  finally  decided  to  have 
a  Mormon  man,  a  special  friend  of 
theirs,  read  what  I  had  selected.  ...  I 
make  a  great  deal  of  use  of  all  of  your 
beautiful  service,  and  thank  you  for  it." 

*  * 
* 

Dr.  Angle  M.  Myers,  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Shanghai,  writing  on  August  2d,  says  : 

SHANGHAI  is  swelteringly  hot  this 
summer,  and  I  just  existed.  I  am 
a  bit  worried  about  Dr.  Fullerton,  who 
is  running  the  institution  all  alone  in 
the  heat  with  the  work  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  We  made  up  our  year's 
statistics  July  1st,  and  found  that  our 
in-patient  work  had  grown  60  per  cent, 
in  the  past  year  and  our  dispensary  de- 
partment 30  per  cent.  We  have  always 
shown  a  steady  growth,  but  this  is  phe- 
[  lomenal.  The  income  from  fees  was 
learly  twice  the  amount  of  our  appro- 
priation, but  we  will  just  barely  scrape 


through  on  our  year's  finances.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  in  which  we  can 
get  our  appropriation  raised?  With  a 
work  growing  so  we  ought  to  get  an  in- 
creased appropriation.  And  we're  still 
behind  that  $1,000  on  our  building  fund. 
Is  not  it  tragic  when  we  are  such  a 
worthy  cause? 

*  * 

* 

One  of  the  China  staff  summarizes  the  situation 
in  that  country  as  follows  : 

1.  Hot  summer. 

2.  Yangtze  floods. 

3.  Dykes  bursting  (the  famine  com- 
mittee's dykes  built  this  spring  are 
holding). 

4.  Peking  in  a  mess. 

5.  China  in  a  bigger  one. 

6.  The  mission  all  right. 

*  * 

* 

One  of  the  staff  in  China  says  : 

THE  pamphlet,  "The  Church  and 
New  China,"  gave  us  new  courage. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  feel  the  throb  of 
life  in  the  Church  as  she  stands  behind 
us  who  are  out  here  in  her  work. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have 
secured  a  very  desirable  piece  of  land  in 
the  heart  of  Nanking  which  will  answer 
excellently  well  for  the  church  and  par- 
ish building  for  institutional  work 
which  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  put 
on  it.  I  am  now  looking  for  a  suitable 
piece  for  residential  purposes.  But  first 
a  church  building.  The  congregation 
outgrew  the  little  chapel  which  I  had  in 
my  Chinese  house,  and  I  simply  was 
forced  to  sacrifice  my  street  preaching 
hall — taking  the  better  part  into  the 
chapel.  A  good  churchly  church  will  be 
a  great  blessing  in  our  work. 

I  am  just  back  from  Shanghai,  where 
I  have  been  three  weeks  helping  the 
famine  relief  committee  get  up  their 
report,  and  I  feel  sure  that  all  of  our 
people  in  the  home  land  will  feel  that 
their  gifts  were  of  lasting  benefit  to  this 
people  when  they  see  what  has  been 
accomplished. 
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MAKING   NEW   FRIENDS  IN  UTAH 

By  the  Right  Reverend  F.  S.  Spalding^  D.  D. 


BISHOP  MATHESON  is  one  of 
700  others  who  share  with  me 
— in  Mormon  land — the  title  of 
bishop.  We  had,  as  we  chat- 
ted after  dinner  in  his  home  in  his 
ward  in  Cedar  City,  Iron  County, 
Utah,  a  friendly  debate  on  the  au- 
thority by  which  we  both  exercised  the 
duties  of  the  episcopate.  He  was 
not  convinced  by  my  argument  that 
I  had  the  apostolic  succession,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  there  had  been  a 
total  apostasy — the  Church  had  perished 
and  the  Gospel  had  been  taken  back  to 
heaven  until  it  was  restored  through  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith;  while  I  was 
sceptical  about  that  prophet's  statement 
that  John  the  Baptist,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Peter,  James  and  John — 
had  conferred  on  Joseph  Smith  the  keys 
of  the  Priesthood  of  Melchisedek,  and 
that  that  authority  had  been  passed  on 
to  the  bishops  of  the  "Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints."  But  for 
all  his  doubts  Bishop  Matheson  did  a 
good  deal  more  for  me  than  I  would 
have  done  for  him  had  he  visited  me  in 
Salt  Lake. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  reach  Cedaij 
City.  You  ride  242  miles  from  Salli 
Lake  to  Lund,  a  small  settlement  on  the 
railroad  between  Salt  Lake  and  Losj 
Angeles,  and  there  take  automobile,  iij 
it  isn't  broken  down,  or  a  stage,  for  g 
ride  of  forty  miles  due  east.  I  had  comc| 
by  stage  and  it  was  not  a  "joy  ride,' 
By  actual  report  of  the  United  'States 
weather  man  the  wind  was  blowing 
fifty-six  miles  an  hour.  It  seemed  to  in( 
as  if  at  least  six  inches  of  the  surface 
of  the  desert  was  in  the  air,  whirling! 
about  us  for  the  six  hours  we  were  onl 
the  road.  But  the  wind  went  down  with; 
the  sun.  The  moon  and  the  stars  came 
out  with  a  brilliance  known  only  on  the 
desert,  and  the  still  evening  air  was  fra- 
grant with  the  perfume  of  fruit  blos- 
soms and  lilacs.  A  stream  comes  dowE 
a  canon  just  back  of  Cedar  City,  so  there 
is  water  for  irrigation,  and  that  makei 
la  world  of  difference. 

We  had  passed  some  brave  experi 
mentors  on  the  desert,  who  had  grubbec 
up  the  sagebrush  and  greasewood  anc 
were  trying  "dry  farming,"  and  th( 
hardy  rye  they  had  planted  was  makinj|| 
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a  faint  green  appearance  in  spots;  but 
where  the  average  annual  rain-fall  is 
only  about  ten  inches  the  future  of  dry 
farming  is  uncertain.  The  desert  is  a 
famous  sheep  range  and  nearly  a  million 
pounds  of  wool  were  shipped  from  here 
last  year.  They  told  me  that  the  best 
wheat  that  comes  to  Bishop  Matheson's 
mill — for  he  is  the  miller  of  Cedar  City 
and  its  neighborhood — is  raised  on  the 
dry  farms  to  the  north,  where  there  is 
a  greater  rain-fall,  and  that  the  wheat 
raised  by  irrigation  is  softer.  But  with 
the  irrigation  the  crop  is  more  certain, 
and  for  several  miles,  as  long  as  the 
water  lasts  in  the  ditch,  are  bright  green 
fields  of  alfalfa  and  corn,  sugar  beets, 
fruit  trees,  garden  truck,  and  nearly 
everything  mother  earth  produces  any- 
where. 

I  had  been  invited  to  Cedar  City  to 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the 
South  Utah  Branch  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  President  Decker  had  sent 
me  a  most  cordial  invitation.  When  I 
told  him  I  would  like  to  have  the  ser- 
vices of  our  Church,  he  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  to  arrange  it,  and  so  he 
talked  it  over  with  Bishop  Matheson, 
and  later  brought  us  together.    I  was 
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asked  first  to  attend  Sunday-school  in 
the  tabernacle  at  ten  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  address  the  Parents'  Class  on 
any  subject  I  might  select.  The  parents 
as  well  as  the  children  are  expected  to 
attend  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church.  The  leader  said  they  had 
been  discussing  "Home  Sanitation," 
and  "Home  Decoration,"  and  kindred 
topics,  and  he  suggested  that  I  speak 
on  some  family  problem.  So,  being  un- 
married and,  therefore,  able  to  preach 
what  I  did  not  have  to  practice,  I  spoke, 
for  about  forty  minutes  out  of  the  hour 
assigned  to  me,  on  "The  way  to  bring 
up  children." 

The  opening  services  were  indeed 
strange  for  a  Sunday-school.  All  Mor- 
mon tabernacles  are  alike,  and  the  in- 
terior of  this  Cedar  City  tabernacle  was 
a  copy  in  miniature  of  that  of  the  great 
one  in  Salt  Lake  City.  They  have 
only  a  reed  organ  at  Cedar  City, 
and  over  it  hung  an  engraving  of 
Lieutenant-General  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
dressed  in  full  uniform  and  mounted  on 
a  noble  steed,  but  below  were  the  usual 
four  tiers  of  seats  for  the  degrees  of  the 
priesthood.  In  front  of  the  lowest  tier 
was  a  long  table  or  counter  with  shelves 
behind  it.  On  the  counter  were  the 
bread  and  water  for  the  Communion. 
The  bread  was  in  thick  slices  on  china 
plates,  and  the  water  in  glass  water 
pitchers  with  glasses  and  two  silver  two- 
handled  cups,  the  whole  being  covered 
up  with  a  tablecloth.  Two  high  priests 
were  seated  behind  this  table,  and  before 
a  hymn  was  announced  they  beckoned 
to  two  boys  of  about  fourteen,  who  were 
deacons,  to  come  forward.  The  table- 
cloth was  removed  and  while  the  hymn 
was  being  sung  the  high  priests  broke 
the  bread  into  pieces  on  two  of  the 
plates.  Then  one  of  them  knelt  down 
and  said  this  prayer  of  consecration — 
"0  God,  the  eternal  Father,  we  ask  thee 
in  the  name  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  bless  and  sanctify  this  bread  to  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  partake  of  it,  that 
they  may  eat  it  in  remembrance  of  the 
body  of  thy  Son  and  witness  unto  thee, 
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O  God,  the  eternal  Father,  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  thy  Son,  and  always  remember  Him 
and  keep  His  commandments  which  He 
has  given  to  them,  that  they  may  always 
have  His  Spirit  to  be  with  them. 
Amen."  Then  the  boys  passed  the  bread, 
giving  a  plate  to  the  person  at  one  end 
of  the  pew  and  he  passing  it  on;  each 
man,  woman  and  child  taking  a  piece, 
the  mothers  giving  it  to  the  babies.  As 
the  administration  of  the  bread  took  a 
long  time,  and  the  children  became  rest- 
less, the  bishop  had  them  all  repeat  in 
unison  the  consecration  prayer  which 
the  high  priest  had  just  used. 

After  all  had  received  the  bread  the 
other  high  priest  knelt  down  behind  the 
table  and  said  this  prayer:  "0  God,  the 
eternal  Father,  we  ask  thee  in  the  name 
of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  bless  and 
sanctify  this  water  to  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  drink  it,  that  they  may  do 
it  in  remembrance  of  the  blood  of  thy 


Son,  which  was  shed  for  them ;  that  they 
may  witness  unto  thee,  O  God,  the  eter-  [ 
nal  Father,  that  they  do  always  remem- 
ber Him,  that  they  may  have  His  Spirit 
to  be  with  them.  Amen."  The  boys, 
taking  a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher 
in  the  other,  administered  the  water, 
refilling  the  cups  as  they  were  emptied. 
Again  all  received,  the  mothers  holding 
the  glass  to  the  lips  of  the  infants. 
When  the  young  people  became  restless 
they  were  called  on  to  repeat  in  unison 
the  prayer  of  blessing  on  tlie  water. 

In  the  original  revelation  to  Joseph 
Smith,  wine  was  commanded,  but  later, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  pure 
wine,  this  supplementary  revelation 
came  through  the  prophet:  "Listen  to 
the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord, 
your  God,  and  your  Redeemer,  whose 
word  is  quick  and  powerful.  For,  be- 
hold, I  say  unto  you,  that  it  mattereth 
not  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink,  when  ye  partake  of  the  Sacrament, 
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if  it  so  be  that  ye  do  it  with  an  eye 
single  to  my  glory:  remembering  unto 
the  Father  my  body  which    was  laid 
down  for  you,  and  my  blood  which  was 
shed  for  the  remission   of   your  sins: 
Wherefore,  a  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  you  shall  not  purchase  wine, 
neither  strong  drink  of  your  enemies: 
Wherefore,  you  shall  partake  of  none, 
except  it  is  made  new  among  you:  Yea 
— in  this  my  Father's  Kingdom  which 
shall  be  built  upon  the  Earth." 
After  all  had  received  the  water  the 
j   vessels  were  placed  on  the  shelf  under 
the  table,  the  classes  went  to  their  rooms 
in  the  neighboring  schoolhouses,  and  the 
Parents'    Class    and    the  Theological 
Class — perhaps    two    hundred — listened 
very  attentively  to  me.    But  though  at 
the  end  questions  are  always  in  order 
none  were  asked.    It  was  then  that  I 
went  home  to  dinner  with  the  bishop. 
He  said  they  had  arranged  for  the  after- 
noon services  to  have  the  usual  opening 
i  exercises,  to  hear  two  visiting  home  mis- 
:  sionaries   and   one  foreign  missionary 
'  who  had  recently  returned  from  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  England,  and  then  to 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  me  and  let  me 
:  conduct  it  in  any  way  I  liked.    I  as- 
I  sured  him  that  I  did  not  want  to  take 
I  his    place    unless    he    was  perfectly 
willing. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  never  had  much 
I  schooling,  for  I  only  was   able   to  go 
I  through  the  eighth  grade,  and  now  and 
i  then  they  like  to  hear  a  speech  by  a 
scholar." 

The  afternoon  service  began  with  the 
Communion,  conducted  just  as  in  the 
I  morning — in  many  cases  the  same  adults 
I  and  children  receiving  it  again.  The 
j  two  home  missionaries  did  not  put  in 
'  an  appearance  nor  the  returned  foreign 
I  missionary,  so  after  the  Communion  the 
i  bishop  said,  "Bishop  Spalding,  of  the 
1  Episcopal  Church  in  Salt  Lake,  is  with 
lius,  and  I  now  place  the  meeting  in  his 
1  hands  with  full  permission  to  conduct 
the  service  as  he  wishes."    The  deacons 
|rery  kindly  distributed  the  evening  ser- 
jdce  books  and  the  choir  remained  in 
their  places  and  led  in  the  singing  of 
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hymns  found  in  their  book  as  well  as 
ours,  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  "Jesus, 

Lover  of  My  Soul,"  "Abide  With  Me," 
"Rock  of  Ages,"  The  responding  was 
hearty  and  the  singing  splendid,  I 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  difference  be- 
tween true  religion  and  superstition,  and 
have  never  had  a  more  considerate  and 
attentive  congregation.  Close  to  me  sat 
the  patriarch  of  the  town,  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  With  his  hand  behind  his 
ear,  he  listened  most  eagerly  and  when 
the  service  was  over  he  said  to  me,  "It 
was  good  to  hear  it  again,  for  I  haven't 
heard  those  prayers  for  many  a  long 
year.  I  was  confirmed  when  I  was  a 
boy  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  before  I 
was  converted  to  the  Saints."  "Then  you 
still  belong  to  my  flock,  and  I  will  have 
to  look  after  you,"  I  said.  He  smiled 
and  replied,  "Yes,  I  guess  they've  never 
disfellowshipped  me," 

Dr,  James  told  me  that  my  reading  of 
the  lessons  was  the  first  public  reading 
of  the  Bible  she  had  heard  in  the  tab- 
ernacle for  a  year,  though  she  attended 
regularly.  At  night  the  building  was 
crowded — every  seat  taken — some  stand- 
ing. There  are  two  "wards"  in  Cedar 
City  and,  therefore,  two  bishops.  One 
made  the  opening  prayer  and  one  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  The  Mormons 
have  a  sort  of  Canon  XIX.  by  which,  as 
a  Christian  man,  I  was  permitted  to 
preach,  but  the  priestly  duties  of  prayer 
and  benediction  were  more  appropriate- 
ly assigned  to  their  own  bishops,  who 
have  the  authoritative  apostolic  priest- 
hood. 

Monday  was  spent  in  calling.  I 
visited  the  bishop  at  his  mill,  and  after 
he  had  kindly  showed  me  the  way  flour 
is  made  we  had  a  long  and  friendly  dis- 
cussion. Eirst  we  talked  about  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  For  him  it  was  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  scien- 
tific and  theological  difficulties.  "If  you 
climb  up  on  that  mountain  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley  you'll  come  to  a 
section  of  the  hill  which  is  all  shells. 
Of  course,  that  must  have  been  under 
water  once,"  and  he  opened  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  the  Book  of  Nepbi,  Chap- 
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ter  IV.,  and  asked  me  to  read.  It  is  in 
this  section  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
that  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
America  is  described.  His  coming  was 
preceded  by  terrible  natural  catastro- 
phes. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirty 
and  fourth  year,  in  the  first  month,  in 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  there  arose 
a  great  storm,  such  an  one  as  never  had 
been  known  in  all  the  land;  and  there 
was  also  a  great  and  terrible  tempest; 
and  there  was  terrible  thunder,  inso- 
much that  it  did  shake  the  whole  earth 
as  if  it  were  about  to  divide  asunder; 
and  there  were  exceeding  sharp  light- 
nings such  as  never  had  been  known  in 
all  the  land.  And  the  City  of  Zarahemla 
did  take  fire;  and  the  City  of  Moroni 
did  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  were  drowned; 
and  the  earth  was  carried  up  upon  the 
City  of  Moronihah,  that  in  the  place  of 
the  city  thereof,  there  became  a  great 
mountain."  My  suggestion  that  the 
geologists  dated  the  formation  of  the 
mountains  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  made  little  impression.  Joseph 
Smith  received  his  information  by  rev- 
elation, they  obtained  theirs  by  mere 
worldly  wisdom. 

Then  we  discussed  polygamy.  "Polyg- 
lamy,"  he  said,  "is  now  definitely  for- 
bidden. There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  At 
a  recent  conference  at  the  bishops'  meet« 
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ing,  President  Smith  charged  us  most  ' 
solemnly  on  the  subject.    He  said  that 
he  wanted  every  bishop  to  understand  j 
that  he  had  not  given  and  would  not 
give  to  any  elder  in  the  Church  au- 
thority to  perform  a  plural  marriage,  j 
and  that,  therefore,  no  such  authority  j 
existed,  since  he,  only,  could  give  it."  i 
"But,"   said   I,   "he  himself   practises  i 
polygamy,  and  besides  the  Kevelation  i 
on  polygamy  is  still  printed  as  an  au-  I 
thoritative  part  of  your  sacred  book,  I 
'The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.' "  "Well,"  j 
he  said,  "that  is  a  difficult  proposition; 
and  we  all  of  us  feel  that  the  old  fam-  i 
ilies  cannot  be  broken  up.    They  went  i 
into  it  sincerely,  and  they  cannot  be  fair  | 
to  their  wives  and  children  without  con- 
tinuing in  it.    But  as  to  the  polygamy 
section  of  'The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,' 
you  Gentiles  do  not  understand  why  we  j 
must  treasure  that.    Only  a  part  of  it  ' 
is   about  polygamy.     The  most  of  it 
concerns  the  eternity  of  the  Marriage 
Covenant.    It  gives  us  the  only  way  of  j 
making  sure  that  in  the  future  world 
our  family  life  will  still  continue.    It  is 
only  because  I  have  conformed  to  the 
law  of  that  revelation  and  been  'sealed'  | 
to  my  wife  and  children,  that  I  can  be 
sure  that  I  will  know  and  love  them 
in  the  other  world,  and  that  through 
all  eternity  our  family  life  will  continue  I 
and  increase  and  multiply." 
That  afternoon  I  attended  the  dinner 
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given  by  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  to  the  grad- 
uates and  the  athletic  clubs.  I  sat  next 
to  the  Professor  of  Philosophy.  He  too 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  greater 
contrast  to  the  good  bishop.  Almost  be- 
fore I  knew  it  my  mind  and  tongue  were 
having  all  they  wanted  to  do  trying  to 
defend  idealism  against  materialism, 
and  the  personality  of  God  against  the 
"fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms." 

This  is  the  real  problem  in  Utah. 
How  are  we  to  help  out  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  confusion  into  the 
light  of  the  truth  of  the  Historic  Faith 
I  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  received  as  their  relig- 
ion from  their  parents,  just  as  we  re- 
i'ceived  ours,  the  hopelessly  illogical,  un- 
ftruthful,  unspiritual,  and  immoral  sys- 
tem of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  ?  Many  of  the 
young  people  are  full  of  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. They  are  staying  with  the 
Mormon  Church  because  they  do  not 
iwant  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Church  of 
I  their  fathers,  and  they  think  that  they 
han  help  their  comrades  more  effective- 
y  as  fellow-members  than  as  out- 
dders. 

We  feel  that  the  Church  is  helping 
visely  in  the  work  the  Rev.  Paul  Jones 
3  doing  in  St.  John's  House  and 
Ohurch,  Logan,  in  connection  with  the 
tudents  there,  and  Miss  Edwards  at  the 
J.  F.  S,  Lodge  in  the  school  town  of 
7emal.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
yhurch  House  we  are  planning  to  build 
lose  to  the  State  University  in  Salt 
.ake,  with  the  splendid  gift  of  $25,000 
7hich  has  been  given  for  that  purpose, 
.'ill  be  the  means  of  reaching  helpfully 
he  students  from  all  over  Utah  who  are 
jtudying  there.  Our  programme  will 
jot  be  complete  until  at  Prove,  where 
jivo  thousand  attend  the  Brigham 
i'oung  University,  St.  Mary's  Church 
itid  rectory  are  supplemented  by  a  stu- 
lents'  building.  We  can  buy  land  for 
I  next  to  the  rectory  for  $850,  and  to 
j3  so  at  once  I  am  going  to  pawn  my 
poks  if  necessary.    At  Cedar  City, 


where  there  is  absolutely  no  religious 
work  being  done  except  that  of  Mor- 
mons, we  must  sometime  do  our  duty. 
That  duty  involves  three  things:  First: 
Help  the  young  people  in  their  own  per- 
sonal lives  by  giving  them  a  Christian 
home  while  they  are  studying.  Second: 
Strengthen  the  forces  of  reform  with- 
in the  Mormon  Church.  Third:  Wel- 
come to  the  true  Church  those  who  will 
come. 

The  other  day  I  was  going  through 
the  tabernacle  grounds  in  Salt  Lake 
with  a  party  of  friends  from  the  East. 
After  listening  to  the  clever  speech  of 
the  Mormon  guide,  hearing  the  organ, 
and  seeing  the  outside  of  the  great 
temple,  one  of  my  friends,  a  banker, 
said  to  me,  "What  difference  does  it 
make  what  these  Mormons  believe? 
What  harm  does  it  do?  If  they  like 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  teaching,  what 
business  is  it  of  ours?"  "Well,"  I  said, 
"I  must  feel  about  their  acceptance  and 
teaching  of  what  is  intellectually  and 
morally  untrue,  just  as  I  suppose  you 
would  feel  if  you  knew  a  group  of  peo- 
ple were  coining  and  passing  counterfeit 
money."  He  thought  a  minute  and  then 
admitted,  "I  guess  you  are  right.  The 
counterfeit  might  pass  for  a  time,  but 
there  would  be  a  bad  financial  smash-up 
in  the  end."  ^ 

A  missionary  in  the  West  has  this  to  say  about 
recruits  for  the  Church's  work.  After  all, 
the  need  of  the  West  is  not  so  far  different 
in  kind,  though  certainly  it  is  in  degree, 
from  the  need  of  other  parts  of  the  country  : 

WHAT  we  need  out  here  is  strong 
men.  Broad-minded,  experienced, 
hard-working,  consecrated.  Not  boys, 
not  lazy  men  or  incapable — the  West 
has  had  too  many  of  that  kind  already. 
A  man  has  got  to  compel  respect  out 
here.  His  office  will  not  help  him.  Peo- 
ple do  not  care  a  fig  for  that,  but  if 
men  come  whom  they  cannot  help  but 
respect,  and  who  are  broad-minded 
enough  to  meet  sectarians  with  a  friend- 
ly hand,  then  men  will  listen  to  them, 
and  unless  the  men  of  the  West  can  be 
won,  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  selfish- 
ness is  going  to  get  the  upper  hand  en- 
tirely. 
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JAPAN  as  a  nation  can  be  won  for 
Christ  only  by  Japanese.  An  in- 
dependent, self-supporting,  self-led 
Japanese  Churcli  is  the  agency 
through  which  alone  Christianity 
can  be  carried  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  Missionary  work 
in  Japan  has  for  its  aim  the  founding  of 
such  a  Church,  and  the  equipping  of  it 
for  its  task. 

For  this  two  things  are  necessary: 
Japanese  Christian  leaders  and  congre- 
gations strong  in  faith  and  self-support- 
ing financially.  Missionary  educational 
institutions  are  designed  to  meet  the 
first  of  these  two  needs.  The  purpose 
of  evangelistic  work  is  to  supply  the 
second.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  sim- 
ply to  endeavor  to  carry  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  indi- 
vidual hearers,  but  a  wise  policy  will  di- 
rect that  missionary  effort  and  money 
be  largely  devoted  to  the  strengthening 
and  development  of  those  groups  or  con- 
gregations of  Christians  which  show 
promise  of  becoming  spiritually  and 
financially  self-supporting.  It  is  such 
congregations  that  form  our  hope  for 
the  future  Japanese  Church,  and  it  is 
upon  them,  ultimately,  that  the  burden 
of  the  real  evangelization  of  J apan  must 
fall. 

Since  self-supporting  churches  are  of 
such  importance  for  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan,  they  should  be  well 
equipped  for  their  work.  At  the  present 
stage  of  development,  however,  their 
financial  resources  are  exhausted  in  pay- 
ing for  current  expenses  and  the  salary 
of  the  native  pastor,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  build- 
ings and  other  material  equipment  at  all 
adequate  to  their  opportunities  for  ren- 
dering service.  To  help  such  churches, 
especially  those  in  important  centres,  in 
securing  proper  equipment,  is  the  quick- 
est and  surest  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  missionary  ideal — a  Chris- 
tian Japan. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  an  appeal 
is  now  made  to  the  Awerioaa  Church 


for  aid  in  providing  new  buildings  fo 
Christ  Church,  Osaka.  This  church  i 
the  oldest  in  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai 
Forty-one  years  ago  Bishop  William 
confirmed  a  class  of  four  in  Osaka,  th 
first  communicants  of  our  Church  ii 
Japan.  From  this  small  beginning 
Christ  Church  struggled  on  until,  ii 
1906,  it  reached  the  point  where  it  n( 
longer  had  to  ask  aid  in  paying  its  pas 
tor's  salary.  This  pastor,  the  Eev.  Y 
Naide,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  an( 
successful  Christian  leaders  in  Japan 
a  man  not  only  of  ability  but  also  o: 
deep  spirituality.  The  church  is  situ 
ated  in  an  important  section  of  Osaka! 
the  commercial  centre  of  Japan.  A 
present  there  are  217  communicants  or 
the  rolls,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  in 
creasing,  between  twenty  and  thirty  be 
ing  presented  every  year  for  confirma 
tion.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  here  the  promise  of  i\ 
church  that  will  be  one  of  the  mair| 
supports  of  the  future  Sei  Ko  Kwai. 

But  this  strong,  progressive  congrega 
tion  is  greatly  hampered  in  its  activi- 
ties by  lack  of  material  equipment.  In- 
deed the  present  buildings  render  anj 
further  expansion  impossible.  Th( 
church  itself  is  in  a  shocking  state  oi 
dilapidation,  requiring  frequent  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  repairs  that  do  nc 
good.  It  is  much  too  small  to  seat  ever 
the  regular  members.  When  I  was  ther( 
for  confirmation  recently,  all  the  chil-l 
dren  and  younger  people  had  to  be  told 
not  to  come  to  the  service,  because  therf 
was  no.  room  for  them.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  of  the  difficulty,  under  sue! 
conditions,  of  bringing  within  the  sphere 
of  Christian  influence  the  outside  non- 
Christian  public.  Yet  the  people  oi 
Osaka  are  probably  more  inclined  t( 
welcome  the  Gospel  message  than  thos( 
of  any  other  city  in  Japan. 

The  parish  house  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct of  the  church  in  evangelistic  worl 
—even  more  so  in  Japan  than  ir 
America — but  the  one  at  Christ  Churcl: 
is  really  a  disgrace,   Fortunately,  it  U 
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!  on  the  back  part  of  the  lot,  and  is  hard- 

j  ly  noticeable  from  the  street,  for  it  is 
f«i  I  literally  fall  ing-  to  pieces.    The  very  ap- 

!  pearance  of  these  buildings  would  g-ive 

'  the  passer-by  the  impression  that  he  was 
^  I  gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  a  lost  cause,  to 
^  i  say  nothing  of  their  utter  inadequacy  for 

I  any  progressive  work. 
^       Here  then  is  a  church,  full  of  en- 
"  I  thusiasm,  deeply  conscious  of  its  respon- 
'    sibilities,  and  surrounded  by  opportuni- 
ties; but  held  back  by  want  of  proper 
^  j  equipment.    Mr.  Naide  and  his  congre- 
gation  are  indeed  making  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  what  they  have.    The  chil- 

j  dren,  who  cannot  find  room  in  the 
'    church,  are  taught  in  the  parish  house 

I  on  Sundays.    During  the  week,  a  com- 
^   raercial  school,  necessarily  small,  is  car- 
ried  on  in  this  building.    The  Christians 

*  offer  their  own  houses  for  meetings  of 
t  various  sorts.    But  though  much  is  ac- 

*  I  complished,  still  greater  opportunities 
Ji  I  are  lost  through  want  of  means  to  utilize 
'  ithem.  The  congregation  itself  realizes 
^  I  this,  and  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 

i  supply  its  own  needs.  Already  they 
■  'liave  pledged  toward  new  buildings  over 
$2,000,  and  they  hope    to    more  than 

I  double  this  sum  within  another  year. 
This  is  a  large  amount  in  comparison 

[with  their  financial  ability,  but  it  is  al- 
together insufficient  for  the  necessary 
buildings;  indeed  it  would  not  suffice 

I  to  rebuild  on  the  scale  of  the  present 

I  ones. 

I  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  at  the 
very  least  is  needed  to  provide  a  church 
and  parish  house  suitable  to  meet  pres- 
ent opportunities  and  provide  for  future 
expansion.*  Of  this  the  congregation 
can  raise  $5,000,  On  their  behalf,  or 
rather  on  behalf  of  an  independent,  self- 
mpporting  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai,  I  wish 

:  *  $35,000  may  seem  a  large  sum  to  spend  on 
i  he  plant  of  our  church,  but  this  church  is  not 
jinly  the  centre  of  the  work  in  the  great  city  of 
)saka,  but  will  be  the  centre  of  the  work  of 
he  first  independent  Japanese  diocese.  It  is 
auch  more  than  a  parochial  institution,  and 
I  •fe  cannot  afford  to  set  apart  the  first  Japanese 
:  iocese,  unless  it  is  equipped  with  some  such 
entral  plant,  that  will  at  once  worthily  repre- 
ent  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ade- 
uate  for  its  work.  To  concentrate  our  efforts, 
I  nd  to  provide  in  this  most  important  centre  a 
j  lant  and  church  commanding  respect,  is  un- 
1  oqbtedly  the  wisest  policy  we  can  pursue. 


to  appeal  to  the  American  Church  for 
the  remaining  $30,000. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant need  than  this  in  tlie  whole 
range  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  Japan. 
Osaka  has  a  population  of  1,300,000.  It 
is  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centre  in  Japan.  But  apart  from 
its  size  and  wealth,  its  people  are  re- 
markably responsive  to  Christian  influ- 
ence and  teaching.  There  are  many 
Christians  among  the  men  prominent  in 
civic  and  industrial  activities.  Officials, 
educationalists,  journalists,  business 
men,  with  almost  no  exceptions,  respect 
the  work  of  the  churches,  and  in  many 
cases  give  liberal  assistance  to  Christian 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Tor  example, 
almost  one-half  of  the  support  of  the 
■Hakuaisha,  an  industrial  institution  of 
our  own  Church  that  cares  for  120  or- 
phan children,  comes  from  non-Chris- 
tians. Last  January  the  editor  of  the 
leading  Osaka  newspaper  gave  2,500  yen 
for  a  new  wing  to  one  of  the  buildings. 

These  facts  make  Osaka  a  point  of 
great  strategic  importance  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  especially  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  independent  Japanese 
Church.  Most  missions,  recognizing 
this,  have,  during  the  past  few  years, 
provided  excellent  buildings  for  their 
churches.  But  the  Sei  Tvo  Kwai,  though 
it  has  the  largest  number  of  churches, 
and  occupies  the  most  influential  posi- 
tion in  almost  every  department  of 
Christian  activity  in  Osaka,  is  the  worst 
off  of  all  so  far  as  material  equipment 
is  concerned.  Therefore,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  helping  one  congrega- 
tion, but  rather  for  that  of  promoting 
the  growth  toward  self-support  of  Jap- 
anese Christianity,  the  appeal  for  new 
buildings  at  Christ  Church  should  com- 
mand the  interest  and  support  of  Ameri- 
can Churchmen. 

When  last  year  this  appeal  was  first 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Missions  with  Bish- 
op McKim's  endorsement,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  new  church  sliould  be  a 
memorial  to  Bishop  Williams.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  approju-iate,  for 
Clirist  Church  lins  been  associated  with 
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him  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory. It  was  here  that  he  began  his 
work  in  Osaka — the  first  permanent 
work  of  onr  Church  in  Japan.  It  was 
here  that  the  first  person  was  confirmed 
by  him.  From  this  congregation  went 
forth  many  of  the  men  who  under  his 
guidance  and  training  became  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Japanese  Church.  In  all 
probability  the  first  independent  Jap- 
anese diocese,  with  a  native  bishop,  will 
be  established  in  Osaka.  Already  in 
this  city  there  are  five  self-supporting 
churches.  Six  are  required  before  a  dio- 
cese can  be  formed  and  a  bishop  chosen. 
Within  a  few  years  these  conditions  will 
be  met,  and  the  vision  which  forty-one 
years  ago  led  Bishop  Williams  to  begin 
his  work  in  Osaka  will  have  become  a 
reality.  What  could  be  more  fitting 
than  that  a  church  representing  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
gave  his  life  should  form  his  memorial 
among  the  Japanese? 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  FOR 
HOOKER  SCHOOL, 
MEXICO  CITY 

AT  the  request  of  Bishop  Aves,  Mrs. 
Henry  Lane  Wilson,  wife  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  laid 
the  corner-stone  for  the  New  Hooker 
Memorial  School  for  Mexican  girls, 
in  Mexico  City  on  July  16th.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Francis 
William  Strange,  wife  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  who,  with  a  large 
company  composed  of  Mexican,  Ameri- 
can and  English  Church  pe':^ple,  and 
representatives  of  the  American  and 
British  legations,  attended  the  ceremony. 
Archdeacon  Limric  and  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund A.  Neville,  of  Monterey,  con- 
ducted the  devotions,  and  the  address  in 
Spanish  was  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Carrion,  chaplain  of  the  school.  To 
none  of  those  present  was  the  occasion 
so  significant  as  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Driggs,  who  during  the  nineteen  years 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hooker,  the 
founder  of  tlie  sdiool,  lias  devoted  hej:- 


self  to  its  welfare.  The  new  building 
will  stand  upon  a  seven-acre  plot  in  th( 
suburb  of  Tacuba,  about  twenty  mini 
utes  by  electric  car  from  the  centre  o: 
the  city.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  o: 
the  new  property  and  the  erection  of  th< 
new  building  resulted  in  large  part  fron 
the  sale  of  the  old  school  property  ir 
the  heart  of  the  city.  This  was  the  gifi 
of  Mrs.  Hooker.  It  brought  $25,00( 
American  gold.  It  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  gift  of  $2,500  in  memory  oJ 
the  late  Mrs.  George  Zabriskie  Gray 
and  of  $1,500  from  the  bishop's  discre- 
tionary fund.  The  plans  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  about  $35,000  when  the 
building  is  complete.  The  offering  ai 
the  laying  of  this  corner-stone,  amount- 
ing to  $175,  was  added  to  the  buildingj 
fund.  Bishop  Aves  hopes  that  in  the 
near  future  the  money  will  be  given  foi 
a  chapel  to  accommodate  not  only  the 
girls  of  the  school  but  the  fast  growing 
foreign  colony  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  is  at  present  without  any  relig-i 
ious  ministrations.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  school  buildings  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  the  middle  of  October.  ' 

H  < 

A PROSPECTING  party  in  Canadian 
Alaska  recently  spent  some  time 
on  the  Porcupine  and  Pearl  Rivers. 
They  were  so  impressed  by  the  consistent 
conduct  of  the  Christian  Indians  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  that  they 
wrote  to  Bishop  Stringer:  "We  attended 
the  Indian  service,  and  were  present  on 
Easter  Sunday.  I  want  to  give  you  my 
impression  of  these  people.  I  assure  you 
that  we  were  more  than  pleased  at  the 
good  work  done  amongst  them.  We 
were  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  j 
the  services  were  conducted.  Moreover,: 
we  found  them  honest  and  upright  in 
their  dealings,  and  considered  them  a 
model  people.  We  often  felt  ashamed 
of  ourselves  when  we  started  our  meals 
without  saying  grace,  and  found  that 
the  Indians  would  never  think  of  eating 
without  first  asking  God's  blessing.  Wej 
were  pleased  to  see  their  honest  faith  \ 
and  earnest  devotion." 


FORWARD   MOVEMENT  NOTES 


THE  weekly  offering  plan  through 
the  duplex  envelope  has  been  in  use  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Christiansburg, 
Va.,  for  more  than  a  year.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  congregation  indicates  that 
the  plan  is  thoroughly  applicable  to  the 
small  country  parish,  especially  where 
an  energetic  clergyman  and  a  faithful 
treasurer  will  do  their  part.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  people  will  respond. 
The  rector  says:  "There  is  no  reason 
why  every  parish  in  the  country  could 
not  raise  a  respectable  amount  of  money 
I  if  they  would  only  give  the  people  a 
li  chance."  Before  the  adoption  of  the 
ti  duplex  envelope,  the  vestry  had  great 
1  difficulty  in  securing  $1,000  a  year  for 
all  purposes.  In  the  first  year,  and  with- 
out any  special  effort,  the  use  of  the 
duplex  envelopes  increased  the  revenue 
to  $1,500.  No  special  appeals  were 
made  during  the  year,  and  the  rector 
concludes :  "We  close  the  year  with  more 
than  enough  to  pay  everything,  leaving 
us  a  larger  balance  on  hand  for  current 
expenses  than  we  have  had  in  a  number 
of  years.  This  is  the  second  year  we 
have  used  the  duplex  envelopes.  The 
iplan  is  practicable,  feasible,  and  will 
i  solve  the  problem  of  church  finance  to  a 
large  degree  in  small  parishes  if  it  is 
instituted." 

The  parish  has  an  assistant  treasurer 
who,  immediately  after  each  service, 
'akes  charge  of  the  offerings  in  the  mis- 
sionary end  of  the  envelope. 

If 

"\  NE  of  the  members  of  the  canvassing 
J  committee  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
iCaunton,  Mass.,  where  such  successful 
\voTk  was  recently  done,  says:  "I  think 
Ihat  every  one  connected  with  St. 
j  Thomas's  parish  must  feel  gratified  at 
;he  result  of  the  canvass.  I  can  only 
j  ay  that  I  undertook  my  small  part  of 
!  t  with  considerable  reluctance,  as  I 
j  ave  never  enjoyed  work  of  ths^t  kind- 


I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  I 
found  it  an  agreeable  duty  rather  than 
otherwise,  having  once  undertaken  it, 
and  I  really  got  quite  a  little  valuable 
experience  from  that  short  canvass,  and 
also  learned  many  things  which  I  would 
not  otherwise  have  learned.  All  of 
which  illustrates  that  precoiiceived  ideas 
are  not  always  correct." 

II 

THE  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  says:  "Last 
year  we  paid  an  apportionment  of  $140, 
but  we  had  to  struggle  to  do  so.  This 
year,  thanks  to  the  duplex  envelopes, 
which  we  began  using  in  January  of 
this  year,  we  have  raised  our  full  appor- 
tionment of  $343.24  by  August  1st,  and 
have  five  months  left  in  which  to  pay 
cur  diocesan  and  convocation  mission 
pledges.  It  has  been  easy  and  pleasant 
and  educating  to  raise  the  at)portion- 
ment  this  year,  and  I  surely  am  wedded 
to  the  duplex  envelope  system."  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  congregation  was 
not  giving  more  than  $25  a  year  to  mis- 
sions. The  parish  has  a  debt  of  $11,000, 
which  it  is  gradually  reducing.  The 
rector  says  it  has  been  easier  to  secure 
the  money  for  that  purpose  since  the 
people  began  giving  systematically  for 
missions. 

If 

A CLERGYMAN  in  charge  of  a  South- 
ern Virginia  parish  says:  "The 
duplex  envelopes  have  worked  wonders 
in  this  little  parish.  We  are  going  to 
put  them  in  the  Sunday-school.  We  are 
able  to  pay  all  apportionments  for  mis- 
sions and  benevolences." 

If        ...  . 

LEAFLET  No.  1,122  just  issued,  is 
an  eight-page  folder  which  puts 
the  reasons  for  tlie  every-member  can- 
vass and  the  weekly  offering  in  con- 
cise and  convincing  form.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  John  W.  Wood, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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By  the  Bishop  of  Cuba 
II.    OUR  CHURCH  WORK  IN  HAITI 

Last  month  Bishop  Knight  described  the  general  features  of  his  visit  to  Haiti. 
This  month  he  tells  more  particularly  of  our  Church's  work  there. 


FROM  the  palace  we  went  to  the 
American  Legation  and  paid 
our  respects  to  Mr.  Furness, 
the  minister.  We  were  glad 
to  find  him  a  Churchman,  who  was 
in  absolute  sympathy  with  our  mission. 
Mr.  Moore,  the  first  secretary,  is  also  a 
Churchman.  Having  completed  our 
visits  of  courtesy,  we  attended  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Haitien  Church,  which 
met  at  3:30  p.m.  It  had  been  called  so 
as  to  be  in  session  during  our  visit.  I 
made  a  short  address,  assuring  them  that 
the  Mother  Church  had  sent  us,  not  of 
her  own  initiative,  but  because  of  their 
request;  that  we  were  not  clothed  with 
authority,  and  could  only  bear  back  to 
the  Mother  Church  such  impressions  as 
we  might  form,  or  such  messages  as  they 
might  send.  I  felt  called  upon  to  assure 
them  that  the  Church  which  had  given 
them  its  nurturing  care  for  fifty  years 
had  only  their  interests  at  heart,  and  de- 
sired to  do  only  what  was  best  for  them. 
They  must  realize  even  more  fully  than 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  that 
they  had  reached  a  crisis  in  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  the  success  of  the  future 
would  depend  largely  upon  their  action 
at  this  Convocation.  I  outlined  to  them 
three  things  that  they  could  do:  (a)  Ask 
for  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  remain  an 
autonomous  Church,  (h)  Ask  the  Amer- 
ican Church  to  appoint  a  bishop  to  ad- 
minister their  affairs,  and  await  a  more 
favorable  time  to  grant  them  their  own 
bishop,  (c)  Yield  autonomy,  and  ask 
to  be  made  a  missionary  district  of  the 
American  Church.  Of  course  I  told 
them  that  the  American  Church  reserved 
the  right  to  grant  or  reject  any  request 
they  might  make,  and  that  the  deputa- 
tion had  no  authority  to  commit  the 
American  Church  in  any  particular.  I 
told  them  we  would  be  pleased  to  attend 
sessions  from   time   to   time;   but  we 


would  decline  to  attend  any  session  a 
which  they  might  determine  what  mc 
morial  they  would  send  to  the  America: 
Church,  as  we  did  not  wish  any  one  t 
have  occasion  to  charge  that  the  votin 
was  influenced  by  our  presence.  Th 
Convocation  remained  in  session  for 
week,  and  finally,  by  a  practically  unani 
inous  vote,  passed  a  memorial  requestin 
the  American  Church  to  receive  th 
Haitien  Church  as  a  missionary  distric 
Every  vote  was  in  favor  of  this  actio 
excepting  that  of  one  man,  who  ref  raine 
from  voting.  Three  of  the  clergy  wer 
unable  to  attend  the  Convocation,  bu 
these  had  written  letters  indicating  thei 
desire  to  have  the  Convocation  relirJ 
quish  autonomy  and  become  a  part  oj 
the  American  Church.    I  have  antici 


THE  WILLIAM  G.  LOW  CLINIC,  | 
PORT  AU  PRINCE 

Dr.  Holly  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lopez  at  the  righ 
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CHURCH  LOT  IN  PORT  AU  PRINCE 
The  church  which  was  hurned  in  1908  is  not  yet  rebuilt 


pated  somewhat  the  chronological  se- 
quence of  events  in  thus  giving  the  com- 
pleted action  of  the  Convocation — but  I 
have  done  so  in  order  to  cover  one  por- 
tion of  our  mission  at  a  time. 

Friday,  January  19th,  we  spent  in  in- 
specting the  various  properties  of  the 
Church  in  Port  au  Prince.  In  the 
morning  we  visited  the  William  G.  Low 
Clinic,  a  building  erected  by  Mr.  Low, 
of  Brooklyn.  This  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Holly,  a  son  of 
the  late  bishop.  It  is  not  entirely  fin- 
ished, but  we  found  that  there  were  pos- 
sibilities of  great  good  to  be  done  here. 
After  visiting  the  hospital  we  went  to 
the  lot  where  Holy  Trinity  Church 
had  stood.  This  church  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1908,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt, 
although  the  Government  appropriated 
$5,00C  gold  toward  the  work.  We  found 
trenches  dug  for  foundations,  but  noth- 
ing done  toward  building.  Bishop  Holly 
is  buried  on  the  lot,  and  the  chancel  of 
the  church  to  be  erected  will  be  over  his 
tomb. 

Saturday,  the  20th,  was  occupied  in 
receiving  deputations  and  individuals. 
At  7  P.M.  in  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  which 
was  loaned  for  the  purpose,  I  confirmed 
nine  candidates.  The  sermon  was 
preached  in  French  by  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Lopez-Guillen. 

Sunday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  I  left 
Port  au  Prince,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.   Messrs.   Battiste,    Benedict  and 


Lopez,  for  Leogane.  The  distance  to 
I^ogane  is  about  twenty  miles  by  nar- 
row-gauge railroad.  We  reached  there 
in  time  for  Morning  Prayer — at  which 
service  I  confirmed  twenty-seven  per- 
sons, presented  by  the  Eev.  Ledoux 
Paraison.  Here  also  the  Eev.  Leon 
Jones  met  us.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Lopez.  This  service  was 
a  great  event  to  the  people  of  Leogane. 
For  seven  years  they  have  been  building 
a  church,  and  it  was  the  first  service  held 
in  the  building,  which  is  still  far  from 
being  completed.  The  roof  is  not  on  and 
the  floor  has  not  been  laid,  but  we  en- 
joyed the  service  and  were  glad  to  be  the 
first  to  use  the  building.  Much  credit 
is  due  these  people,  who  have  been  wor- 
shipping in  a  "brush  arbor"  for  a  nave, 
and  a  crude  wooden  structure  to  protect 
the  altar  and  sanctuary  from  the  ele- 
ments. The  building  of  the  church  is 
a  labor  of  love,  for  they  receive  no  out- 
side aid,  nor  have  they  ever  appealed  for 
funds.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Leogane,  , 
and  has 


The  Rev.  A.  Battiste,  the  "grand  old  man"  of 
Haiti,  on  the  way  to  Bigone 
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The  house  that  shelters  the  altar  at  Leogane 

a  few  thousand.  There  are  no  substantial 
buildings  and  certainly  none  of  archi- 
tectural pretence.  Our  church,  when 
finished,  will  be  its  best  structure.  But 
there  are  still  several  years  of  weary  toil 
for  these  good  people  before  they  can 
finish  the  building,  unless  outside  aid 
comes  to  them. 

After  the  service  we  set  out  on  a  ride 
of  about  five  leagues  to  Bigone.  On  this 
ride  we  were  escorted  by  a  cavalcade  of 
eighteen  horsemen  who  had  come  down 
from  the  various  missions  in  the  moun- 
tains to  accompany  us.  Confirmation 
had  been  arranged  at  Bigone  as  being 
the  most  central  and  accessible  of  the 
mountain  missions.  There  is  no  town  at 
Bigone,  and  one  can  scarcely  call  it  a  set- 
tlement. The  chapel  stands  on  a  spur 
which  juts  out  from  the  mountains; 
clean,  white  and  simple,  it  invites  the 
mountain  folk.  Here  we  found  them 
gathered  from  many  miles  around;  and 
here  we  had  one  of  those  services  which 
linger  as  a  sacred  memory.  Hearty  sing- 
ing and  clear  responses  indicated  good 
systematic  work.  The  clean  white 
clothes,  the  black  faces  in  worship  and 


adoration,  the  rapt  attention  of  the  lis 
teners,  the  keen  interest  of  all,  cause( 
me  to  utter  the  apostle's  words  on  th; 
Mount  of  the  Transfiguration:  "It  i; 
jrood  to  be  here."  A  clear-cut  sermon  ii 
Parisian  French,  delivered  extemporane 
ously  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Lopez,  was  well  un 
derstood,  although  these  mountain  foil 
speak  a  patois.  Then  the  confirmation 
^roup  after  group  kneeling  at  the  chan 
t'el  rail,  until  eighty-five  had  receive( 
the  "laying-on  of  hands." 

After  that  the  ride  back  in  the  dusk  t( 
Leogane,  where  we  arrived  in  time  for  f 
late  meal.  The  town  was  steeped  ir 
darkness — no  street  lights  of  any  kind 
Mr.  Lopez  and  I  sat  up  until  a  late  hour 
and  as  we  listened  to  the  "tom  torn"  oi 
some  crude  musical  instruments,  whicl 
lasted  far  into  the  night,  we  could  wel 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  LEOGANE 
In  the  foreground  is  the  place  iiaed  for  aervieea,  i 
vretcK§^  framevwk  thatdKed  ufith  pctim  ^oughi 


CLERGY  AND  CONFIRMATION  CLASS  AT  BIGONe'  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 


;  picture  similar  conditions  and  surround- 
jings  in  far-away  Africa. 
I  The  next  morning  we  left  Leogane  at 
keven  o'clock,  having  completed  a  visita- 
jtion  which  alone  was  worth  a  trip  to 
[Haiti.  One  hundred  and  twelve  candi- 
liates  had  been  confirmed  at  two  services, 
but  these  candidates  had  come  from  a 
poup  of  seven  missions  under  the  charge 
)f  the  Rev.  Alexandre  Battiste,  who  has 
lis  his  assistants  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Parai- 
jon,  Constant  and  Leon  Jones. 


CHAPEL  AT  BIOONb' 


Mr.  Bland  did  not  accompany  us  on 
this  trip.  He  had  remained  in  Port  au 
Prince  to  endeavor  to  gather  together 
the  scattered  sheep  from  Jamaica  and 
other  British  islands.  He  held  service 
in  English  for  these,  at  which  about 
sixty  were  present.  He  also  preached  at 
a  service  held  for  the  French-speaking 
congregation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  in  detail 
all  of  our  movements;  nor  to  cover  all 
that  we  were  called  upon  to  do  in  ful- 
filling the  mission  upon  which  we  were 
sent  by  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the 
Board  of  Missions.  I  am  only  trying  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  Churcli's  work 
in  Haiti. 

Tuesday,  the  23d,  we  left  Port  au 
Prince  at  6  a.m.,  on  the  narrow-gauge 
railroad  which  runs  out  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  the  Cul  de  Sac  plain.  This 
railroad,  with  the  short  one  to  Leogane, 
make  up  the  whole  railroad  mileage  in 
Haiti,  but  at  the  present  time  an  Ameri- 
can company  is  engaged  in  constructing 
a  complete  railway  system  for  the  Isl- 
and, the  Government  having  guaranteed 
a  certain  percentage  on  a  fixed  cost  per 
mile.  The  distance  from  Port  au  Prince 
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to  Coustard  is  about  nineteen  miles;  the 
schedule  time  for  making  it  is  three  and 
a  half  hours.  It  is  not  a  comfortable 
ride,  and  I  would  much  have  preferred 
taking  it  on  horseback,  but  a  large  party 
had  arranged  to  go  with  us.  This  time 
we  had  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lopez,  Bland, 
P.  E.  Jones,  Benedict,  Battiste,  Ma- 
combe  and  Bastien,  and  we  were  met 
at  Coustard  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Coulanges,  Michel  and  Leon  Jones. 
A  number  of  laymen  and  women 
also  went  with  us.  They  enlivened 
the  journey  going  and  coming  by  sing- 
ing hymns,  of  which  they  seem  never 
to  tire.  It  had  not  rained  for  several 
months,  and  the  plain  was  glaring  and 


hot.    The  vegetation  was  parched  and 
covered  thick  with  the  white  dust  which 
had  been  deposited  by  the  ever-prevailing 
trade  winds.    To  one  unaccustomed  to 
the  great  change  which  is  brought  over 
the  face  of  nature  when  the  rainy  season 
begins  in  these  regions,  the  aspect  at 
Coustard  would  have  been  one  of  abso-  | 
lute  desolation.    Here  we  had  Morning  i 
Prayer  and  sermon  by  Mr.  Lopez,  and  a  \ 
class  of  ten  persons,  presented  by  the  [ 
Rev.  P.  E.  Jones,  was  confirmed.  After 
the  service  the  luncheon  which  had  been 
brought  from  Port  au  Prince  was  served 
—and  the  train  took  us  back  to  town. 

The  mission  at  Coustard  is  the  newest 
of  all  the  missions  in  Haiti.    It  was  es- 


THE  VILLAGE  OP  COUSTARD 
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tablished  by  the  Eev.  P.  E.  Jones,  and  is 
still  under  his  care,  although  the  resi- 
dent minister  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coulanges. 
They  are  worshipping  under  very  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  people  of  Leo- 
gane.  A  temporary  structure,  without 
sides  and  covered  with  palm  branches,  is 
their  place  of  worship.  But  they  have  a 
church  under  way.  Mr.  Jones  has  ap- 
pealed to  friends  of  the  mission  in  Phila- 
I  delphia,  and  altogether  has  received 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The 
frame  of  the  building  is  up;  but  funds 
are  exhausted  and  the  work  was  at  a 
standstill.  I  do  not  think  the  work  is 
strong  enough  to  go  on  with  the  build- 
ing, so  if  it  is  ever  to  be  finished  it  must 
j  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  Church 
!   people  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Coulanges  came  into 
Port  au  Prince  and  informed  us  that 
after  we  had  left  a  copious  rain  had  fall- 
en in  the  plain,  and  that  the  simple- 
minded  folk  attributed  its  coming  to  the 
I  religious    visitation    they    had    had — 
'  God  stamping  His  approval  on  our  work. 
Thursday  morning,  by  special  request, 
I  made  an  address  to  the  white  English- 
I  speaking  people  in  Port  au  Prince,  in 
I  the  reception  room  of  the  Hotel  Metro- 
I  politan.    I  was  surprised  to  find  about 


Unfinished  church  at  Coustard 


sixty  persons  in  attendance,  although  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  came  up  at  about 
the  time  for  the  service.  Among  those 
who  came  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Picot 
and  Turnbull,  English  Wesley  an  mis- 
sionaries, and  several  from  the  German 
colony.  All  seemed  very  appreciative, 
and  one  American,  who  has  been  knock- 
ing around  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, said  it  was  the  first  service  he  had 
attended  in  sixteen  years.  There  are 
many  such  scattered  throughout  these 
tropical  regions,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing year  by  year.  They  have  wan- 
dered far  from  home,  and  my  heart 
yearns  for  them. 

Friday,  the  26th,  Messrs.  Bland,  Lopez 
and  I  set  out  in  company  with  a  guide 
for  an  all-day  ride  over  the  mountains 
and  into  the  plains,  that  we  might  see 
something  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  of  their  methods  of  living.  We  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  Church 
folk,  and  laid  off  our  clericals  for  the 
occasion.  On  this  ride  we  passed  a  dead 
horse  and  a  dead  donkey,  left  where  they 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside;  killed  in 
faithful  service  to  their  cruel  masters. 
No  one  thing  impressed  upon  me  more 
vividly  the  need  of  an  uplifting  religion 
than  the  spectacle  of  these  dead  beasts 
who  had  taken  their  last  steps  loaded 
with  the  burdens  which  their  owners  had 
laid  on  them,  and  then  had  been  aban- 
doned just  where  they  had  fallen.  No 
burial,  no  dragging  away  out  of  sight; 
but  left  to  disgust  all  right-thinking  peo- 
ple, and  to  frighten  other  animals. 

As  we  climbed  the  mountain  Port  au 
Prince  and  the  blue  waters  of  its  bay  lay 
spread  out  below  us.  On  either  side  of 
the  bay  two  arms  of  mountains  out- 
stretched themselves,  widening  as  they 
went,  and  became  lost  in  the  opalescent 
distance.  It  is  a  rare  view.  Coming 
down  the  other  side  we  passed  a  rural 
cemetery,  and  seeing  a  gathering  about  a 
grave  we  paused,  and  witnessed  the  prac- 
tice of  some  voodoo  rites.  Later  we 
passed  a  voodoo  temple  and  became  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  fact  that  this 
African  cult  is  still  very  prevalent  in 
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Haiti.  Late  in  tlie  afternoon  we  returned 
to  Port  au  Prince,  having  covered  about 
forty  miles  in  the  saddle.  We  were  hot 
and  tired,  but  we  had  seen  the  people  of 
the  country  when  not  on  dress  parade. 

Sunday,  January  28th,  we  spent  in 
Port  au  Prince.  In  the  morning  we  held 
a  service  with  a  congregation  that  over- 
flowed the  lower  floors  of  the  episcopal 
residence.  It  was  my  privilege  to  preach 
to  an  attentive  and  appreciative  congre- 
gation, composed  of  people  who  spoke 
both  Prench  and  English.  To  those  who 
did  not  understand  English  Mr.  Lopez 
interpreted  the  substance  of  the  sermon 
when  I  had  finished.  The  President  of 
the  Eepublic  had  kindly  sent  the  Palace 
Band  to  play  for  the  service.  We  ap- 
preciated the  courtesy  very  much,  for  it 
was  an  exceptionally  good  band.  Sacred 
music,  however,  seemed  foreign  to  their 
repertoire;  so  as  prelude  and  postlude, 
and  at  every  opportunity  for  music  in 
the  service,  we  were  regaled  by  extracts 
from  popular  operas. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bland  preached 
again  to  the  British  West  Indians.  It 
had  been  our  purpose  to  leave  Haiti  be- 
fore Sunday  on  the  Hamburg- American 
steamship    which    was    scheduled  to 


sail  for  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  on 
the  27th,  but  suddenly  this  line  was  with- 
drawn, and  we  became  painfully  con- 
scious of  what  it  meant  to  be  marooned. 
Our  object  was  to  get  to  Cuba  by  way  of 
Jamaica.  No  other  boat  was  scheduled 
for  some  weeks,  but  there  was  a  Prench 
steamship  scheduled  for  Santiago  de 
Cuba  on  the  10th  of  Pebruary.  My  ap- 
pointments began  in  Cuba  on  the  2d, 
and  lasted  daily  for  two  months,  so  that 
one  can  appreciate  my  anxiety  of  mind. 
Saturday,  however,  there  was  a  rumor 
that  the  White  'Star  steamship  Laur- 
entic,  outward  bound  on  a  West  India 
cruise,  would  touch  at  Port  au  Prince 
and  then  proceed  to  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
This  hardly  seemed  true,  as  only  once  in 
the  history  of  these  winter  cruises  had  a 
steamship  visited  Port  au  Prince.  In- 
quiry at  the  American  Consulate,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  the  rumor  was  cor- 
rect and  that  the  Laurentic  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  Port  au  Prince  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Monday,  and  sail  in  the  after- 
noon. Would  they  take  us  aboard?  was 
the  question,  as  these  cruising  steamers 
do  not  carry  passengers  between  ports. 
Our  passports  read  to  depart  on  Ham- 
burg-American steamship  Syria,  With 
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anxiety  we  saw  this  majestic  ship  sail  up 
the  harbor  and  come  to  anchor  about 
midday.    She  is  the  largest  ship  that  has 
ever  entered  that  port.    You  can  appre- 
1  ciate  my  feeling  of  thankfulness  when 
!  the  American  Consul  sent  word  that  we 
could  go  aboard  and  no  questions  would 
be  asked;  for  it  meant  the  picking  up  of 
I  my  schedule  without  a  break. 

The  return  to  Jamaica  was  far  differ- 
ent from  the  way  in  which  we  had  left 
it.    We  came  back  with  bands  playing, 
flags  flying,  in  a  select  and  cultured  com- 
pany.   The  officers  and  crew  were  more 
than  kind  to  us,  and  one  of  them  gave 
up  his  room  to  me,  as  the  passenger  list 
I  was  full.    The  one  night  out  was  such 
'  as  can  only  be  experienced  in  these 
tropic  seas  in  mid-winter.    A  ball  was 
given,  and  up-to-date  American  men  and 
women,   in   evening  dress,   danced  on 
decks  decorated  by  lanterns  and  flags, 
j  Contrast  this  picture  with  the  crowded, 
I  dirty,  and  rough  voyage  we  had  experi- 
1  enced  in  going  over,  with  some  of  the  ex- 
periences  of   our  two   weeks'  stay  in 
Haiti,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  what  is 
[required  of  a  missionary  bishop  that  he 
I  may  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  vary- 
|ing  conditions  which  he  meets, 
'i    Arriving  in  Jamaica  we  were  again 
I  quests  of  the  Archbishop.   We  were  glad 
j  )f  the  two  days  we  could  spend  there  to- 
I  ?ether,  for  when  we  should  land  in  Cuba 
i  )ur  paths  would  separate  and  each  would 
"eturn  to  his  particular  work.  These 
wo  days  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
i)are  our  reports  and  mail  them,  so  tl^at 


when  we  left  Jamaica  the  work  of  the 
deputation  was  completed.  We  sailed 
from  Kingston  on  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can steamship  Eitel  Friedrich,  bound 
from  Colon  to  New  York,  via  Kingston 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  There  was  not  a 
berth  or  stateroom  to  be  obtained;  so  we, 
with  many  others,  slept  on  steamer 
chairs  on  deck,  or  on  couches  in  the  din- 
ing saloon.  It  was  only  one  night  over, 
so  early  the  next  morning  we  entered 
Santiago  Harbor  and  found  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mancebo  and  Ackley  awaiting 
us. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoare  arrived  at 
Tigara  (Point  Hope),  on  August  8th. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Goodman,  wbo 
has  had  charge  of  the  mission  station  at 
Tigara  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoare,  sailed  by  the  revenue  cutter 
"Bear"  on  August  I6th  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  September  I4th. 

Miss  Norah  B.  Harnett,  who  sailed 
from  Seattle  on  August  21  st,  arrived  at 
Ketchikan  on  August  30th. 

Cuba 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Knight,  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Reed,  who 
has  been  stationed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba 
for  the  past  two  years,  was  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
September  24th. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Snavely,  on  vacation, 
with  his  wife  sailed  from  Nuevitas  by 
the  steamer  "Curytiba"  on  August  26th 
and  arrived  at  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Honolulu 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Helen  L.  Em- 
erson has  been  accepted  by  Bishop  Res- 
tarick  and  the  Council  of  Advice,  to  date 
from  May  20th. 

Shanghai 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Graves,  Mr. 
Harley  F.  MacNair,  of  Redlands,  Cal., 
was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  September  24th.  He  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  by  the  "Chiyo  Maru"  on 
August  31st. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Lenhart,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  was  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Graves.  She  left  her  home  on  Septem- 
ber 24th  and  sailed  from  Vancouver  by 
the  steamer  "Empress  of  India"  on 
the  25th. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Post 
was  accepted  by  Bishop  Graves  and  the 
Council  of  Advice,  to  date  from  July  31st. 
He  left  Shanghai  on  July  12th  for  Java. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Graves,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Graves  (on  sick  leave)  and  Miss  Lucy  J. 
Graves  (on  regular  furlough)  sailed  from 
Shanghai  by  the  steamer  "Mongolia"  on 
August  10th,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
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September  2d  and  reached  New  York  on 
the  14th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  R.  Kelley  and 
daughter,  Barbara,  sailed  from,  Shanghai 
by  the  steamer  "China"  on  July  I2th  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  August  5th. 
Mrs.  Kelley  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  impaired 
health. 

Miss  Rosa  M.  Elwin,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted  by  Bishop  Graves,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, left  Shanghai  on  July  7th  and  ar- 
rived at  her  home  in,  England  on 
July  21st. 

Miss  Annette  B.  Richmond,  after 
spending  a  portion  of  her  furlough  in 
England,  sailed  from  Liverpool  by  the 
steamer  "Franconia"  on  August  20th,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  27th  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Philippines 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Walter  C.| 
Clapp,  from  the  work  at  Bontok,  was  ac-. 
cepted  on  September  24th,  to  take  effect 
from  October  1st. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Clara  A. 
Mears,  of  Sagada,  because  of  impaired | 
health,  has  been  accepted  by  Bishop  | 
Brent  and  the  Council  of  Advice,  j 

Tokyo 

Miss  Ada  H.  Wright,  returning  after 
regular  furlough,  expects  to  sail  from 
London  by  the  "Aki  Maru"  on  October 
26th  and  arrive  at  Yokohama  on  Decem- 
ber 16th. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Newbold,  returning 
after  regular  furlough,  left  her  home  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  September  7th  and 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
steamer  "Mongolia"  on  the  14th.  | 

Miss  Ethel  H.  Correll,  on  regular! 
furlough,  sailed  from  Yokohama  by  the 
"Tenyo  Maru"  on  August  31st  and  ar-, 
rived  at  San  Francisco  on  Septem- j 
ber  16th.  | 

Wuhu 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Huntington, 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Howard  Frank- 
lyn  Smith,  of  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
September  24th. 
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Bishop  Huntington,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, states  that  on  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  April  14th,  he  advanced  to  the 
priesthood,  in  St.  James's  Church,  Wuhu, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  B.  Y.  Ts'en,  W.  C. 
Nieh,  C.  C.  Yen  and  T.  L.  Tsen. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  hav- 
ing been  granted  a  special  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  Bishop  Huntington,  sailed  from 
Shanghai  by  the  steamer  "Monteagle"  on 
August  6th,  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  the 

1  27th. and  reached  New  York  on  the  30th. 

'  He  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Gravatt 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  September  1 1th.  They  left 
Richmond  on  the  15th  and  sailed  from 
Vancouver  by  the  steamer  "Empress  of 
India"  on  the  25th,  for  Shanghai. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
j  other  missionary  workers  avail- 

able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Church  Missions  Staff 

The  President  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  are  always  ready  to  consider  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  speak  upon  the  Church's  gen- 
eral work  at  home  and  abroad.  Address 
each  officer  personally  at  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

I    I.  Rev.   William   E.    Gardner,    1  Joy 
i Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
i    n.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550 
iWest  157th  Street,  New  York. 

HI.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
;!5th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
iD.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  412  Courtland 
street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  Box  312, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  1942  El 
Dorado  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Brazil 
Rev.  John  G.  Meem. 

China 

Hankow: 

Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
Shanghai: 

Rev,  B.  L.  Ancell,  of  Yangchow. 

Miss  A.  B.  Richmond,  of  Shanghai. 

Japan 

Kyoto: 

Rev.  J.  J.  Chapman,  of  Nara. 
Mexico 

Right  Rev.  H.  D.  Aves,  D.D. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  Secretary,  the 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes, 
416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Mrs.  Hunter  will  accept  engage- 
ments to  speak  on  the  work  at  St. 
Augustine's  during  October. 

If 

THE  first  railway  in  Afghanistan  is 
now  being  built. 

II 

LAST  year  the  Christians  of  Samoa 
contributed  $23,000  for  missionary 
work.  Native  workers  are  going  from 
the  Samoan  islands  to  other  Southern 
Pacific  islands  that  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  evangelized. 

A  Chinese  official  who  recently  became 
a  Christian  is  supporting  twenty  of  the 
ablest  Chinese  preachers  at  an  expense 
of  $7,000  a  year. 

II 

TWO  members  of  the  present  Chinese 
Cabinet  are  graduates  of  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai.  Dr.  Alfred  Sze 
is  Minister  of  Communications.  Dr.  W. 
W.  Yen  is  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary 

To  the  Board  of  Missions 


THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  IN  HONOLULU 

Reported  hy  the  Bishop 


YOU  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  was  the  best  we 
ever  had.  All  branches  were 
represented,  even  from  the  most  distant 
islands,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  having 
paid  the  fares  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy 
to  Honolulu  and  return.  The  attend- 
ance was  large;  at  one  time  the  secre- 
tary counted  175  women  in  the  hall,  and 
many  others  were  coming  and  going. 
As  usual,  we  had  a  number  of  visitors 
from  the  States,  and  they  were  aston- 
ished at  what  they  saw.  The  total 
amount  for  the  year's  work  was  $951. 
This,  however,  does  not  count  what  a 
committee  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  did 
during  the  year.  The  annual  meeting 
of  1911  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 


funds  for  St.  Mary's  Mission.  This 
committee  collected  here  and  elsewhere 
(by  far  the  greater  part  here)  $8,000, 
with  which  they  built  a  mission  house 
on  two  large  lots  which  they  purchased, 
moved  back  the  old  house  that  stood  on 
the  lot,  erected  outbuildings  and  have 
furnished  the  mission  with  furniture  for 
the  workers  and  desks  for  the  children, 
and  everything  is  paid  for.  I  think  that 
should  be  counted  in  the  Auxiliary  work 
of  the  year.  But  the  women  do  not  care 
so  much  for  counting  dollars  as  doing 
work.  You  would  be  very  much  sur- 
prised in  seeing  the  growth  and  changes, 
not  only  in  Honolulu,  but  in  the  other 
islands.  Last  year  was  the  year  of 
largest  growth. 


THE   UNITED  OFFERING  MISSIONARIES 
AMONG  OUR  WHITE  FOLK 

[This  year  sixty-four  United  Offering  missionaries  in  thirteen  dioceses 
and  nineteen  domestic  missionary  districts  have  been  at  work  among  the 
white  people  of  our  land.  One  has  been  serving  under  Bishop  Paddock  in 
Eastern  Oregon,  one  under  Bishop  Thurston  in  Eastern  Oklahoma,  two  were 
with  Bishop  Gray  in  Southern  Florida,  one  was  in  Quincy,  one  in  Mon- 
tana, one  in  West  Texas.  There  are  others  who  find  their  place  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  among  the  homes  of  those  real  Americans  of  whom  in  these  days 
we  read  so  much,  and  from  their  letters,  received  within  the  year,  we  give  a 
composite  picture  of  their  surroundings,  a  glimpse  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  work,  a  suggestion  of  what  they  find  to  do,  feeling  sure  that  those  who 
contribute  to  the  United  Offering  will  be  glad  to  realize  that  they  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  Christian  faith  and  discipline  among  these 
mountain  people  of  our  land.  The  following  sketch  is  not  from  the  pen  of 
any  one  worker,  but  is  an  effort  to  combine  in  a  brief  statement  the  experi- 
ences of  several  United  Offering  missionaries,  all  of  whom  have  much  in 
common.] 


THE  first  of  June,  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  roses  and  taste 
the  wild  strawberries  and  cher- 
ries!    The  sky  is  a  marvellous 
jblue,  and  the  hills  stretch  away,  away 
:into  it,  in  a  blending  of  emerald  shades 


that  are  almost  unreal  in  the  soft  haze 
that  gives  our  mountain  ridge  its  name. 
Every  day  has  its  surprise  package;  first 
it  is  some  great  clusters  of  strawberries, 
"as  big  as  your  thumb":  then  the  first 
dish  of  green  peas;  then  the  big  cherry- 
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tree  on  the  hill  is  "red  as  fire."  Oh, 
happy  country  children!  I  go  up  and 
down  among  the  people,  calling  them 
millionaires,  with  their  splendid  porch 
views,  delicious  spring  water,  flowers, 
eggs,  chickens,  milk  and  fruit.  Poor! 
They  don't  know  what  poverty  is!  I 
tell  them  about  the  little  slum  children 
I  have  worked  among  in  the  cities — 
"There's  poverty  for  you!"  I  say,  and 
they  agree  with  me,  and  look  around  on 
their  possessions  with  a  new  pride. 

What  a  splendid  chance  I  have  to  en- 
joy all  this,  visiting  in  the  three  neigh- 
borhoods in  my  care,  separated  by  moun- 
tains so  completely  that  they  might  be 
in  different  countries. 

But  it  is  not  always  June,  and  these 
visits  are  not  always  possible.  There  is 
a  sick  girl  who  lives  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, with  whom  I  try  to  spend  one  after- 
noon a  week.  I  find  she  keeps  a  record 
of  my  visits,  and  expects  me  to  pay  up 
in  summer  all  I  have  missed  in  winter. 
I  never  should  be  free  of  debt  if  the 
whole  district  did  that. 

Nor  is  summer  a  time  of  unbroken 
pleasure  in  country  joys,  for  it  is  then 
that  the  little  children  have  long  work- 
ing hours,  beginning  work  with  the  ris- 
ing sun  and  continuing  until  dark,  rest- 
ing only  while  the  mules  rest.  The  men 
take  much  more  care  of  a  mule  than  of 
a  growing  child.  For  two  summer 
months  they  are  busy  gathering  cow 
peas  and  corn,  which  means  also  the 
"roughness"  or  fodder;  so  the  fall  ses- 
sion of  school  cannot  open  until  late  in 
October,  and  when  I  return  from  vaca- 
tion the  fact  that  strikes  me  most  forc- 
ibly is  what  an  absolute  lack  of  any 
pleasure  there  is  for  the  mountain  chil- 
dren. They  work  all  the  time  when  not 
in  school.  A  friend  who  visited  the  mis- 
sion was  impressed  with  the  same  fact. 
And  she  has  given  us  the  hope  that 
some  day  we  shall  have  a  swing  to  put 
up  in  the  yard  for  use  during  the  half- 
hour  recess,  It  will  be  of  so  much  help 
to  us,  that  we  are  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
it.    Meanwhile,  we  are  trying  a  sum- 


mer, or  August,  school,  which  opened 
the   last   Monday   of   this   July,  with 
thirty-one  enrolled,  and  had  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty-seven.   Besides  the 
three  K's  the  children  were  taught  cook- 
ing and  sewing  by  our  regular  industrial 
teacher,  also  basket-making  out  of  com-  | 
husks,  bead-stringing  and  drawing  and  I 
color  work.    These  last  were  taught  by  j 
my  sister,  an  experienced    teacher    in  i 
New  York,  who  spent  part  of  her  vaca- 
tion here.   Such  things  are  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  children,  as  their  lives  are  so 
bare  of  those  little  extras  that  our  chil- 
dren at  home  have.  We  closed  the  school 
with  an  exhibition  of  work,  and  a  picnic 
to  which  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
came. 

We  had  another  kind  of  a  picnic — a 
scouring  picnic,  I  called  it,  just  be- 
fore the  bishop's  last  visit.  I  invited  all 
the  large  boys  and  girls  and  some  of 
the  women  to  spend  the  afternoon,  clean- 
ing the  schoolhouse,  which  is  also  our 
chapel.  Twenty-four  came.  The  boys 
moved  desks  and  benches  outdoors. 
Everything  was  moved  but  the  font ;  and 
all  the  women,  boys  and  girls  helped 
clean  the  furniture,  windows,  etc.,  and 
lastly  the  floor.  The  boys  were  particu- 
larly useful,  carrying  the  water.  Of 
course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fun  go- 
ing on  all  the  time,  and  when  the  work 
was  done,  about  a  half-dozen  made  ice- 
cream for  the  crowd.  We  are  thinking 
of  having  a  picnic  every  year,  it  was 
such  a  success.  A  picnic  like  this,  or 
the  usual  picnic  at  the  close  of  school, 
and  the  Christmas  festival  are  the  only 
times  when  we  can  all  get  together  to 
enjoy  ourselves. 

We  had  four  Christmas-trees  last  win- 
ter, with  gifts  from  so   many  loving 
hearts,  all  well  chosen,  fresh  and  new, 
suitable  to  every  age  of  boy,  girl,  woman    :  j,, 
and  man,  besides  a  special  gift  to  each 
scholar  in  our  own  Sunday-school  and    '  ^, 
Bible-class.    I  was  able  to  help  furnish  j 
Christmas   presents    to   two  mountain 
missions,  very  poor  people,  of  Appala-  : 
chia,  and  to  take  gifts  to  "shut-ins"  who  . 
are  so  delightfully  surprised;  their  eyes 
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fairly  shine,  and  they  know  not  how  to 
express  their  joy.  "Why,  how  did  yon 
git  to  mind  me?"  they  say. 

One  day,  through  thick,  deep  mud, 
snow  falling,  I  went  to  visit  a  poor  sick 
woman,  who  had  lived  with  the  Indians 
for  over  thirty  years.  She  had  a  very 
sweet  old  face  and  wore  a  close  gray  flan- 
nel nightcap.  Everything  was  spotlessly 
clean — rather  a  rare  case!  Her  two 
sons  had  both  left  her,  and  she  was  alone 
for  Christmas.  As  she  opened  the  parcel, 
which  contained  a  new,  big  gingham 
apron,  a  pair  of  hose,  a  doll  needlebook 
dressed  in  bright  T>ink  silk,  and  a  bag 
of  candy,  the  lears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  r-aid,  "Sure,  I  do  thank  you. 
Them  is  certainly  nice.  Oh,  do  pray 
for  my  two  boys.  They^s  awful  wicked. 
I  prays  for  them  all  the  time." 

I  think  I  get  all  the  joy  and  pleasure, 
?oing  to  these  dear  simple  people,  and  I 
wish  some  of  our  kind  friends  could 
share  the  pleasure  with  me  and  see  how 
much  happiness  they  bring  by  their 
?ifts.  The  splendid  boxes  supplied  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  Woman's 
A.uxiliary  shed  rays  of  light  and  help 
into  many  hearts  and  homes.    One  could 


not  do  much  without  this  substantial 
help.  You  can  appreciate  this  when  you 
remember  that  I  teach  not  only  Sun- 
day-school and  sewing-class,  but  also 
nurse  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.  There 
has  been  much  sickness  among  my  peo- 
ple lately,  but  only  three  deaths,  when 
I  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  burial 
service,  there  being  no  resident  minister 
of  any  denomination.  These  ministries 
endear  the  people  to  me,  and  me  to  them. 

The  Auxiliary  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  this  quarter  and  sent  the 
largest  contribution  for  the  United  Of- 
fering that  we  have  had  in  some  time. 
The  few  faithful  members  in  another 
branch,  who  met  here  to-day,  have  lis- 
tened to  papers  about  the  United  Offer- 
ing, and  were  surprised  and  pleased  to 
know  that  I  was  one  whom  their  offer- 
ings helped  to  support.  It  is  indeed  a 
sweet  and  blessed  privilege  to  be  one  of 
those  for  whom  so  many  earnest  prayers 
are  continually  offered,  which  surely  we 
could  not  get  on  without.  The  daily, 
hourly  life  is  full  of  many  perplexities, 
for  others  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact, who  are  ignorant,  tempted,  tried 
and  much  troubled,  as  well  as  for  our- 
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selves.  Here,  too,  we  have  no  church, 
and  no  resident  minister;  so  think  how 
highly  we  value  the  second  Sunday  in 
each  month,  when  our  much-loved  mis- 
sionary comes  and  ministers  to  us!  On 
ether  Sundays,  unless  some  minister  of 
any  denomination  comes,  which  fre- 
quently happens,  I  hold  services,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Although  the  congre- 
gations do  not  number  many — our  as- 
sembly room  being  small — still  we  enjoy 
the  services  very  much.  As  very  few  of 
the  grown  people  can  read,  I  make  these 
very  simple,  and  to  interest  them  more 
let  them  choose  the  hymns.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  mountain  people  are  so  re- 
mote that,  when  a  flagpole  is  set  up 
and  the  flag  hoisted  and  the  children 
sing,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  it  is 
only  our  school- children  who  know  the 
hymn.  It  is  new  to  the  older  people, 
and  only  at  our  missions  for  miles 
around  can  the  American  flag  be  found. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  big 
mountain  range  is  the  boarding-school 
where  our  United  Offering  missionary 
bends  her  chief  energies  to  making  good 
home-makers  of  her  mountain  boys  and 
girls.  She  teaches  manual  training 
classes  and  also  home  science  classes  for 
the  girls.  Every  girl  in  the  school  has 
lessons  in  cooking  and  sewing.  About 
forty  visitors  from  out  of  town,  on  their 
way  to  the  diocesan  council,  stopped 
there,  and  the  older  girls  served  a 
luncheon  that  they  had  prepared  entire- 
ly themselves  to  over  sixty  people,  and 
while  serving  it,  every  girl  wore  a  dress 


that  she  had  made  herself,  and  le 
United  Offering  teacher  wore  one  lit 
they  had  made  for  her.  The  boys,  o. 
are  learning  to  be  helpful  and  to  m:€ 
helpful  things  for  the  home.  So  'e 
United  Offering  missionaries  are  sui  y 
trying  to  rear  good  American  citiz<  s, 
and  citizens  of  a  greater  country  alii; 
else  how  could  some  of  our  children  in  le 
very  beginning  of  their  Christian  tm- 
ing  ireach  out  beyond  their  land  to  othe 

We  see  this  in  the  Sunday-school  it 
our  new  station,  which  is  such  a  plu- 
ure.  Last  'Sunday  the  crowd  overflo'id 
the  limits  of  the  little  building  we  't 
up  for  the  winter,  and  we  shall  have  ft 
go  back  to  the  grove  for  the  rest  of  c 
summer.  They  are  very  proud  in  e 
possession  of  five  dollars — no,  four  d- 
lars  and  thirty-four  cents — which  is  tcje 
sent  to  some  foreign  mission  station,  '.t 
is  their  first  offering,  and  was  coUec  fl 
mainly  in  pennies.  They  have  been  c  i 
sidering  the  relative  merits  of  Chji 
and  other  points  as  most  requiring  tlT 
support.  A  blessing  has  rested  on  t  s 
little  school  from  the  start.  I  alw;s 
feel  strengthened  for  the  rest  of  e 
week  after  teaching  them,  instead  f 
dreading  the  six-mile  walk. 

Helper  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  3 
sick  and  sorrowful,  teacher  and  gu  3 
and  friend,  surely  those  of  us  who  is 
year  are  filling  our  blue  boxes  for  u 
last  time  before  the  United  Offering  I 
1913,  rejoice  that  we  have  such  UnM 
Offering  missionaries  among  our  moi  • 
taineers. 


APPROXIMATE  NUMBER  OF  MISSIONARIES  SUPPORTE' 
UNDER  THE  UNITED  OFFERING 


Tear. 

Domeetic. 

Colored. 

Indian. 

China. 

Japan. 

Africa. 

Cuba. 

Mexico. 

Haiti. 

Greece. 

1899.... 

13 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1900..  . 

U 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1901.... 

19 

3 

4 

6 

5 

1902.... 

18 

4 

3 

6 

6 

"i* 

1903.... 

20 

6 

4 

12 

8 

1 

1904.... 

21 

6 

10 

10 

6 

"2" 

1905.... 

39 

9 

15 

19 

10 

"3' 

'2" 

1 

1906.... 

48 

12 

19 

20 

11 

2 

2 

1 

1907.... 

47 

15 

21 

22 

11 

2 

5 

1 

1908.... 

69 

13  ■ 

25 

26 

17 

3 

7 

1 

"2 

1909.... 

86 

12 

22 

27 

18 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1910.... 

82 

7 

20 

30 

17 

1 

10 

4 

2 

1911.... 

66 

8 

22 

30 

19 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1912.... 

64 

4 

11 

27 

20 

2 

6 

1 

1 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  OFFERINGS  FROM 
1889  TO  1910 


YEAR. 


1892  ( 

1395  I"  Including  interest  up  to  date. . ,  

1898.  t  Support  of  Missionaries  

1901  :  

1904,  t  Support  of  Missionaries  

1907,  f  Support  of  Missionaries,  plus  

1910,  t  Support  of  Missionaries,  plus  

t  Amount  given  for  support  of  women  workers  from  the  Offer- 
ings of  1898,  1904,  1907,  1910  


Total. 


DOMESTIC. 

FOREIGN. 

$  1,000  00» 

$  1,188  64* 

128,045  123 

65  00 

82,955  244 

24,633  984 

5,000  008 

10,000  006 
10,000  007 

310,420  008 

338,691  008 

$527,420  36 

$384,578  62 

Grand  Total   $911,9 


1.  Christ  Church,  Anvik. 

2.  Mis3  Lovell,  Japan. 

3.  Episcopate  Fund  (Oklahoma,  Salina,  Alaska). 

4.  Bishops'  specials  and  Colored  vjork. 


5.  Training-school,  Sendai. 

6.  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh. 

7.  St.  Hilda's,  Wuchang. 

8.  Support  of  women  workers. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  CONFERENCE 


\ 


I A  T  9:45,  on  the  morning  of 
/\  Thursday,  September  18th, 
l  \  Bishop  Lloyd  celebrated  the 
Holy  Communion  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the.  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  at 
ithe  close  of  the  service  the  first  confer- 
ence of  the  season  opened.  Miss  Triplett, 
jof  Missouri,  presiding.  There  were 
present:  from  Erie,  one  officer;  Long 
[island,  three;  Missouri,  one;  Newark, 
four;  New  York,  three;  Pennsylvania, 
one,  with  visitors  from  Ohio  and 
Hankow.  At  the  request  of  the  secre- 
Itary,  and  by  vote  of  the  officers,  Dea- 
jconess  Goodwin,  student  secretary  of  the 
Board,  was  asked  to  attend  all  future 
conferences  when  her  duties  permitted 
her  to  do  so.  Deaconess  Goodwin  took 
her  seat  with  the  Auxiliary  secretaries 
and  added  a  report  of  her  work  during 
the  summer  to  those  made  by  them. 
These  reports  were  chiefly  upon  confer- 
ences attended,  classes  conducted  and 
other  work  done  in  connection  with 
these  conferences,  which  included  that 
for  Church  workers  in  Cambridge,  the 
summer  schools  at  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth,  conferences  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  at  Asheville,  Silver 
Bay  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  the 
Students'  Conferences  at  Silver  Bay  and 
Eagle's  Mere,  and  of  the  Student  Chris- 


tian Movement,  in  Swanswick,  Derby- 
shire, England. 

The  si)ecial  subject  of  the  Auxiliary 
conference  was  then  considered — ^how 
the  succeeding  sessions  of  the  year  might 
be  ordered  as  best  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  what  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  lacks  and  how  its  deficiences 
may  be  supplied. 

In  order  to  make  the  officers'  confer- 
ences more  effective  than  they  have  ever 
been  it  is  proposed  that  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season  they  shall  be  intro- 
duced by  a  service  in  harmony  with  the 
subject  of  the  day,  the  roll  call  and  very 
brief  reports  from  the  secretaries;  that 
only  such  reports  be  presented  from  the 
branches  as  shall  be  upon  matters  of 
general  helpfulness,  the  officers  of  the 
branch  sending  word  to  the  secretary  be- 
forehand, that  they  have  such  reports  to 
make;  that  ten  minutes  be  given  to 
current  events — an  account  of  the  im- 
portant missionary  happenings  of  the 
last  month ;  and  that  the  remaining  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  cer- 
tain definite  subjects.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  subjects  be  brought  before  the 
whole  Auxiliary,  but  that  each  in  turn 
be  assigned  to  a  certain  branch  to  con- 
sider during  the  month,  which  branch 
shall  bring  in  a  report  upon  it  at  the 
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succeeding  conference,  for  discussion  by 
the  officers  present.  Although  the 
officers  cannot  act  on  these  reports  in 
any  way  to  involve  the  future  action  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  they  can  ex- 
press an  opinion  which  may  help  in 
setting  the  matter  more  clearly  before 
the  Auxiliary  at  its  next  Triennial. 

The  question  was  then  asked  as  to  the 
person  who  could  best  preside  over  such 
a  conference  as  this,  and  the  report  went 
on  to  state  that  if  we  could  secure  the 
presence  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  succeeding  confer- 
ences of  the  year,  to  conduct  the  open- 
ing service,  report  on  current  events  and 
then  guide  and  control  the  discussions, 
such  help  would  be  of  very  great  value  to 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  would  tend 
to  strengthen  its  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Missions,  and  lead  to  its  real- 
izing the  greatness  of  its  opportunities 
and  more  than  heretofore  its  ability  to 
grasp  them. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and,  by  a 
rising  vote,  the  secretary  was  asked  to 
convey  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  the  request  embodied  in  it. 

Subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at 
the  ensuing  conferences  are: 

A  bigger  policy  for  the  gifts  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary. 

How  can  the  next  Triennial  be  our 
best? 

Your  ideal  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

Meetings  of  parish  branches,  large 
and  small. 

The  literature  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary. 

The  relation  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary to  other  organizations  of  women 
within  and  without  the  Church. 

What  are  our  most  important  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  at  the  Triennial? 

It  was  decided  that  these  conferences 
should  be  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 
month,  from  October  to  April,  inclusive, 
from  ten  to  twelve,  and  that  the  October 
meeting  should  be  conducted  as  the  rest. 

The  secretary  was  asked  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  women  of  the  mission- 
ary societies  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion to  the  Triennial,  and  messages 


were  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  South  D 
kota  (consecrated  on  the  preceding  da; 
and  to  the  Bishop  of  Alaska.  || 


THE  OCTOBER  INSTITUT 
AND  OFFICERS'  CON- 
FERENCE 

AS  noted  in  the  September  numbt 
the  institute  for  the  Womai 
Auxiliary  will  be  held  from  October  14 
to  19th.  The  opening  session  will  be  ( 
Monday,  the  14:th,  at  2:15,  when  mei 
bers  will  be  enrolled  and  assigned 
classes.  At  three  o'clock  the  organiz 
tion  meeting  of  study  classes  will  i 
held. 

On  the  following  days  the  Holy  Coi 
munion  will  be  celebrated  at  9:15,  aft' 
which  is  it  hoped  that  Bishop  Lloyd  w| 
speak  upon  "What  the  institute  oug| 
to  accomplish  in  the  Woman's  Auxl 
iary,"  "Gifts— a  Fruit  of  the  Spirill 
and  "The  Bible,  Prayer  and  Sacramen' 
in  the  Woman's  Auxiliary."  | 

Mission  study  classes  on  "Japan  Aj 
vancing — Whither?"  and  the  "Hone 
able  Little  Miss  Love,"  the  two  tes; 
books  furnished  this  year  by  the  Ed! 
cational  Department,  and  on  the  "Juni| 
Book"  will  be  conducted  in  the  mornini 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  cla' 
for  the  entire  institute,  upon  the  Wor 
an's  Auxiliary  itself,  and  it  is  plann<[ 
that  this  shall  be  followed  on  two  afte' 
noons  by  the  presentation  of  missionai 
plays  and  on  a  third  afternoon  by  a  se 
sion  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  manu 
work  for  Juniors. 

Thursday  being  the  regular  day  f< 
the  officers'  conference,  the  study  classi 
will  be  transferred  to  the  afternoon  se 
sion,  and  after  the  morning  service  tl 
conference  will  be  conducted  in  accor( 
ance  with  the  report  accepted  at  tl 
September  conference.  The  subject  f( 
discussion  will  be,  "A  Bigger  Policy  f( 
the  Gifts  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
and  branches  which  cannot  be  repr( 
sented  at  the  conference  are  asked  1 
send  in  advance  to  the  secretary  con 
munications  upon  this  subject. 
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A  JUNIOR  ANNUAL  IN 
HANKOW 

BY  GERTRUDE  E.  STEWART, 

Deaconess  and  Junior  President 

OUR  Juniors  had  a  perfect  day,  and 
the  cathedral  was  filled  with  chil- 
dren, about  six  hundred  in  all.  The  bap- 
tized children  wore  red  badges  as  signs  of 
membership,  and  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them.  The  other 
four  hundred  and  more  were  our  day- 
school  children,  who  came  as  guests  of 
the  Juniors.  They  do  not  attend  the 
monthly  branch  meetings,  understanding 
they  are  not  members.  The  service  in 
the  church  was  hearty  and  the  offerings 
made  were  $51.44  (Mex.)  from  the 
Juniors  and  $19.83  (Mex.)  from  the 
Babies'  Branch.  A  part  of  this  was  used 
to  pay  our  share  toward  the  apportion- 
ment, and  the  remainder  was  added  to 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  gift  for  the 
Manchu  work  in  Kingchow. 

After  the  service  refreshments  were 
served  on  the  lawn,  and  then  the  chil- 
dren went  in  a  body  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hall,  where  a  moving-picture  lecture  was 
held.  It  was  a  great  treat  for  them. 
They  cried  aloud  for  joy  as  the  various 
"living"  (they  call  them)  pictures  were 
enacted  before  them.  It  was  of  educa- 
tional value  too — scenes  from  different 
countries,  railroad  trains  and  other  fea- 
tures which  are  strange  to  them. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  paper 
dolls  (after  the  cost  had  been  met)  gave 
the  full  entertainment  to  the  Juniors,  lec- 
ture and  all.  There  are  stiU  dolls  for  sale 
and  some  money  in  America  from  their 
sale,  that  will  be  at  hand  for  next  year, 
and  I  hope  then  to  vote  it  to  some  special 
work  our  Juniors  would  be  interested  in. 
Our  meetings  were  much  broken  up  last 
year,  but  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  new 
start  this  fall. 

A  JUNIOR  BRANCH  IN  THE 
CATHEDRAL  PARISH, 
HAVANA 

FOR  two  years  there  has  been  a  Junior 
branch  in  Havana.    Six  little  girls 


meet  at  the  house  of  their  leader  for  two 
Saturdays  in  the  month  for  mission 
study.  In  the  last  year  their  number 
was  increased  to  nine,  and  best  of  all  one 
of  the  girls  of  fourteen  years,  coming 
from  a  strong  Unitarian  family,  was 
baptized.  She  immediately  became  f\ 
full  member  of  the  branch,  and  they 
were  all  very  happy.  This  branch  sent 
$25  for  a  little  girls'  day-school  in  China 
and  hopes  to  do  the  same  thing  next 
year.  A  Christmas  box  was  prepared  for 
Guanabocoa.  All  are  interested  and  very 
regular — a  very  happy  lot  of  little  peo- 
ple, hoping  for  greater  growth  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  midst  of  so  much  adverse 
news  from  Cuba,  it  is  good  to  hear  some- 
thing so  encouraging  as  this. 

IN  A  MILL  TOWN  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

(cT^HERE  is  a  thirteen-year-old  girl, 
X  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  mills  here,  who  organized  in 
this  little  mill  village  a  branch  of  more 
than  twenty  babies.  She  began  with  her 
own  baby  brother,  and  then  made  a  tour 
of  the  place,  calling  on  all  the  mothers 
who  were  identified  with  the  Church. 
These  mill  mothers  are  so  fortunate  that 
nearly  every  one  could  meet  her  holding 
a  baby!  Even  those  mothers  who  had 
lost  their  babies  were  glad  to  take  the 
little  blue  box,  and  something  will  be 
given  from  their  meagre  earnings  that 
the  little  ones  may  be  enrolled  in  the  me- 
morial circle.  The  little  mother  of  this 
branch  is  most  enthusiastic  over  her 
babies.  She  has  made  a  nest-egg  of  a 
few  pennies  for  each  box,  and  is  now 
planning  to  get  the  babies  all  together 
and  give  them  a  party,  with  refresh- 
ments of  Mellin's  Eood,  I  suppose !" 

A  NOTICE 

THE  Junior  Guild  of  Grace  Church, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  Diocese  of  New- 
ark, has  a  set  of  mounted  Alaskan  pic- 
tures which  they  will  be  glad  to  loan. 
For  particulars  address  Annie  Veith,  7 
Prospect  Street,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  OFFERINGS 

TO  APPLY  ON  THE  APPORTIONMENT  AND  AID 
THE  BOARD  IN  MEETING  ITS  APPROPRIATIONS 

OfCerings  are  asked  to  sustain  missions  in  thirty-two  missionary  distriicts  in 
ithe  United  States,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Hajiti,  Mexioo  and  Cuba;  in 
forty-three  dioceses,  including  missions  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Negroes;  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  t'hirty^two  bishops,  and  stipends  to  2,480  missionary  workers, 
domestic  and  foreign;  also  two  general  missionaries  to  the  Swedes  and  three 
missionaries  among  deaf-mutes  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  South;  and  to  sup- 
port schools,  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

Wiith  all  remittaaces  the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  Parish  should  be  given. 
Remittances,  when  pradticable,  should  be  by  Check  or  Draft,  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  payaJble  to  the  order  of  George  Gordon  King,  Treasurer, 
and  sent  to  him,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Remittances  lin  Bank  Notes  are  not  safe  unless  sent  in  Registered  Letters. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following 
from  September  ist,  191 1,  to  September  ist,  1912. 


Apportionment 

for  Domestic 

Amount 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Foreign 

received  from 

MISSIONARY 

Missions, 

September  1st, 

DISTRICT 

September  1st, 

1911,  to 

1911-12 

c?pnt  1<5t  1Q19 

Department  I 

$  56,390 

$  48.030.04 

5,280 

4,229.53 

Massachusetts    . . . 

73,000 

73.482.83 

New  Hampshire. . . 

5,440 

5.176.27 

18,230 

19,817.33 

4,650 

3,676.00 

W.  Massachusetts . 

13,000 

13.517.58 

175,990 

$167,929.58 

Department  II 

28,080 

16.331.41 

Central  New  York. 

21.650 

15,720.90 

65,720 

25,378.35 

39,230 

32.278.63 

25,670 

18,543.05 

266,650 

202,650.03 

W.  New  York  

26,160 

18.185.14 

250 

144.13 

473,410 

329.231.64 

Department  III 

16.280 

13.804.14 

4.890 

3.700.85 

3,070 

2,002.97 

5,340 

3.306.66 

9,590 

5,721.71 

29,320 

22.794.63 

Pennsylvania  .... 

157.970 

157.970.00 

29,090 

13,525.20 

Southern  Virginia. 

14.660 

11,573.22 

15.140 

18.275.79 

21,810 

17.264.08 

West  Virginia  

6,390 

6.522.54 

313,660 

276.461.79 

Apportionment 

for  Domestic 

Amount 

DIOCESE  OR 

and  Foreign 

received  from 

MISSIONARY 

Missions, 

September  1st, 

DISTRICT 

September  1st, 

1911,  to 

1911-12 

Sept.  1st,  1912 

Department  IV 

$  7,340 

$  4,507.59 

5,970 

4,443.22 

East   Carolina .... 

3,600 

4,585.26 

4,190 

4,190.00 

3,750 

2,922.39 

7,580 

6,445.48 

2,160 

1,970.63 

7.800 

4,636.93 

4.590 

2.876.12 

North  Carolina  

4.820 

5,044.04 

South  Carolina  

7.170 

7,400.37 

6.330 

4,693.77 

2.310 

2.385.97 

Southern  Florida. . 

1.910 

1,701.30 

69.620 

57,803.07 

Department  V 

45.730 

22,031.31 

Fond  du  Lac  

3.910 

1.400.06 

4,220 

2,660.96 

1,820 

645.36 

16,210 

12,322.40 

Michigan  City  

2,550 

1,375.62 

16,150 

5,453.30 

28,550 

14.984.35 

2,440 

1,777.41 

Southern  Ohio .... 

14,800 

9,695.46 

3,160 

1,502.77 

5.310 

3.992.95 

144.850 

77.841.95 
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DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department  VI 

Colorado   

Duluth   

Iowa   

Minnesota   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Kearney  , 

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota. ... 
Western  Colorado., 
Wyoming  


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


Department  Vn 

Arkansas   

Dallas   

ICansas   

Kansas  City  

Missouri   

Texas   

West  Texas  

Eastern  Oklahoma 

New  Mexico  

North  Texas  

Oklahoma   

Salina   


$  9,750 
2,470 
9,270 
12,360 
4,350 
4.940 
1,450 
1.730 
2.260 
660 
1.530 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911,  to 
Sept.  1st,  1912 


3,270.27 
2,026.36 
2,911.19 
9,152.25 
4,666.85 
2,278.94 
1,542.75 
2,165.47 
3,780.60 
665.15 
1,492.25 


DIOCESE  OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


50.770 

33,902.08 

8,400 

1.972.11 

2.390 

2,194.01 

3.820 

3,030.50 

6,760 

2,603.33 

12.330 

10,515.83 

4.490 

4.078.77 

1.890 

3,425.52 

930 

1,060.73 

920 

1,221.77 

200 

327.71 

970 

694.33 

960 

879.00 

39.060 

32,003.61 

Department  VIII 

California   

Los  Angeles  

Olympia   

uregou   

.'^acramento  ...... 

Alaska   

Arizona   

Eastern  Oregon.  .  . 

Honolulu   

Idaho   

Nevada   

San  Joaquin  

Spokane   

The  Philippines.  .  . 
Utah   


Apportionment 
for  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

Missions, 
September  1st, 
1911-12 


Africa   

Brazil   

Canal  Zone  

Cuba   

Greece   

Hankow   

Kyoto  

Mexico   

Shanghai   

Tokyo   

Wuhu   

European  Churches 
Foreign  Miscell. 


Total   $1,314,550 


10,460 
10.980 
4.350 
3.460 
2.640 
1.000 
840 
630 
1.170 
1.270 
1.820 
1.030 
1.740 
500 
910 


42.800 


420 
250 


840 


260 
160 
420 
250 
S30 


1,680 


4.600 


Amount 
received  from 
September  1st, 

1911.  to 
Sept.  1st,  1912 


7,320.90 
7,054.98 
2,978.71 
2,192.95 
1,849.05 
1,456.50 
840.13 
795.18 
1,394.00 
1,294.47 
909.62 
805.46 
1.286.11 
745.47 
988.96 


31,912.49 


663.27 
253.40 
127.50 
1.110.53 
25.72 
309.62 

343.62  * 
250.73 
230.00 
3.43 
702.15 
44.87 


4,064.84 


$1,010,944.57 


OFFERINGS  TO  PAY  APPROPRIATIONS 

To  Sept.  1,      To  Sept.  1, 

Source                                        191!8              1911            Increase  Decrease 

1.  Prom  congregations   $    646,885  60  $   571,545  39  $75,340  21   

2.  Prom  individuals                                                    78,985  86         97,173  00    $18,187  14 

3.  Prom  Sunday-schools    167,250  36       151,392  84    15,857  52   

4.  Prom  Woman's  Auxiliary    117,822  75       114,534  .48      3,288  27   

L.  Prom  interest                                                        83,640  93         86,293  93    2,653  00 

6.  Miscellaneous  items    4,755  84  4,360  61         395  23   


Total  $1,099,341  34  $1,025,300  25  $74,041  09   

7.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering,  1892-5..         3,535  38  3,777  08    $241  70 

8.  Woman's  Auxiliary  United  Offering,  1910....       79,681  45  78,894  08  787  37   

.    Total  $1,182,558  17  $1,107,971  41  $74,586  76   


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER  1st,  1911,  TO  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1912 

Amount  Needed  for  the  Year 

1.  To  pay  appropriations  as  made  to  date  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad   $1,299,613  23 

2.  To  replace  Reserve  Funds  temporarily  used  for  the  current  work   172,003  99 

Total   $1,471,617  22 

Total  receipts  applicable  on  appropriations   .........  $1,182,558  17 

Legacies  applied  on  appropriations  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Missions      91,425  93  ^ 


Deficiency  September  1st,  1912,  temporarily  covered  by  Reserve  Pund.^   $197,633  12 
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The  Tkeologieal  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  Sonth,  Sewanee.  Tenn. 


An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 

Faculty 


The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D.  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Rer.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  BOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.),  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Exegesis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  RCT.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  A 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

For  Catalogue,  address 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (U.  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 

The  Rev.  STUART  L.  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester  ) 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


THE  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


St.  Stephen's  College 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

A  Church  CoUese  offering  B.A.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
f©r  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
ees,  $300.    For  further  information  apply  to 

President  Rodgrers, 

At  the  College. 


A  Leaflet  of  Prayers 

^  A  specialleaflet  for  free  distribution,  containing 
fourteen  prayers  for  the  various  missionary  objects,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Beard  of  Missions  and  may  be 
had  in  any  quantity,  free  of  charge,  upon  application. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  largely  distributed 
throughout  the  Church  as  a  means  of  stimulating  mis- 
sionary intercession. 

Address  the  Literature  Department,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.   Ask  for  No.  50. 


ST  E  R  E  O  PT I C  O  MS 

C  H  R  I  S  T  I  A  N~"E  D  U  C  A  T I  O  W 

MISSIONS  EVANGELISM 

The  Christian  LanlOrn  Slid  e  a n d,  Le  c  t  u r 
Bureau.  3  0  W.  LAKE  STREET,  Chicag. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  selecting  committee.  Many  plain  in- 
teriors are  made  beautiful  by  good  windows. 
Hooker  Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiastical  art. 
Hooker  Windows  are  executed  by  workmen 
trained  to  the  most  careful  and  thorough  construc- 
tion. Hooker  Windows  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  church  in  which  ihey  are  placed  and  sat- 
isfy the  most  critical.  Hooker  Windows  are 
sold  at  low  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Write 
for  our  designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  L.  It's  good  reading. 
THE  HOOKER  STUDIOS  (Est.  1855) 
662  Washington  Boul..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  LEAFLETS 


No.  946.  How  to  Volunteer  :  Information 
for  Candidates  for  the  Mission 
Field. 


No.  504.  Down  in  Porto  Rico  :  Impres- 
sions of  a  Visit  to  One  of  Our 
Island  Missionary  Districts.  By 
John  W.  Wood.  Eight  pages. 
Many  Illustrations. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  addressing  the  Literature 
Department,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Kindly  mention  The  Spirit  of  Missions  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 

JOHN  W.  WOOD,  Editor  HUGH  L,.  BURLESON,  AHSociate  Editor 

CYKIIi  D.  BUCKWELt,,   Business  Manager 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


AN  American  business  man,  writing 
upon  the  importance  of  making 
known  the  facts  of  Christian  progress 
throughout  the 
The  World's       world,  says: 
Unknown  Heroes       "The  romance 

and  Heroines  ,  . 

vivid  human  inter- 
est of  foreign  missions  remains  yet  to 
be  interpreted  to  the  great  public.  The 
son  of  a  wealthy  Philadelphia  family  is 
treading  barefoot  the  highways  of 
North  Central  India  as  a  mendicant 
friar  to-day,  but  he  shares  no  newspaper 
space  with  the  other  sons  of  prosperity 
who  win  athletic  trophies.  A  giant 
lowan  in  Tokyo  is  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  promoting  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Japan,  and  furthering  good  relations 
between  Japan  and  America;  but  he 
chances  to  be  a  missionary,  and  so  the 
world  has  not  been  introduced  to  him. 
The  best-known  name  in  upper  Mesopo- 
tamia is  that  of  an  American  woman, 
Miss  Shattuck,  of  Urfa,  who  died  two 
years  ago,  unknown  to  the  general 
American  public.  Dr.  Mary  Eddy,  of 
Syria,  the  only  woman  physician  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  would  enjoy  a  nation- 
wide celebrity  if  she  were  doing  in  this 
country  the  work  which  is  making 
prestige  for  America  in  the  Lebanon 
mountains.  The  Rev.  John  E.  Hail, 
who  was  killed  by  a  volcano  in  Japan 
last  summer,  would  have  been  figuring 
in  the  news  dispatches  had  his  unique 
talents  been  given  to  diplomacy  instead 


of  to  missions.  The  most  potent  per- 
sonality in  Manchuria  is  that  quiet 
Scotch  doctor  in  Mukden  who,  though 
four  emperors  have  honored  him,  bears 
a  name  unknown  to  the  public  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain." 

Men  and  women  such  as  these  are  the 
"salt  of  the  earth,"  "the  light  of  the 
world."  Do  we  not  all  feel  more  con- 
fidence in  the  possibilities  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  future  of  the  race  as  we 
realize  that  not  a  few  such  heroes 
and  heroines,  hidden  from  the  world's 
sight,  are  working  patiently  for  the 
world's  betterment  ? 

WHEN,  on  November  1st,  the  Eev. 
William  E.  Gardner  assumes  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  the  General  Sec- 
retary  of    the  new 
The  Church's       General    Board  of 
NeTi)  Board         Religious  Educa- 
tion, the  movement 
begun  by  the  last  General  Convention 
will  be  fully  under  way.    The  purpose 
of  this  Board  is  the  unification  and  im- 
provement of  the  religious  education  of 
the    young,    especially    that   given  in 
Sunday-schools.    The  Board  is  consti- 
tuted on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
General  Board  of  Missions,  being  terri- 
torially   representative    of    the  entire 
Church. 

In  electing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner  as 
General  Secretary  the  new  Board  has 
taken  one  who,  as  missionary  secretary 
of  Department  I,  has  shown  conspicu- 
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The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 


ous  ability  and  achieved  a  marked  suc- 
cess. His  loss  will  be  felt  in  the  De- 
partment which  he  leaves,  but  his  in- 
fluence will  be  broadened  to  include  the 
entire  Church;  and  the  gifts  which  he 
possesses  fit  him  admirably  for  the  work 
he  is  called  upon  to  do.  The  new  Gen- 
eral Secretary  will  have  his  office  for 
the  present  at  the  Church  Missions 
House,  and  the  Board  of  Missions  con- 


THB  REV.  WILLIAM  E.  GARDNER 


fidently  expects  to  receive  from  him  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
Church's  mission.  Mr.  Gardner  is  al- 
ready assisting  in  producing  the  new 
missionary  magazine  for  Sunday- 
schools. 

PLANS  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  for  St.  Paul's  College, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  are  going  forward  slowly. 

Through  a  legacy  of 
St.  Paul's  College,     $10,000,  special  gifts 
Tokyo  secured    by  Presi- 

dent Tucker  while 
in  this  country  last  year,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  the  Board  of  Missions,  there 


is  now  available  about  $26,000  of  the 
$75,000  needed  for  any  satisfactory  be-  j 
ginning.    Bishop  McKim  cables  that  he 
has  been  able  at  last  to  arrange  a  loan  • 
of  $50,000  from  the  funds  of  the  central  j 
theological    college    of    the  Japanese 
Church.    The  matter  has  gone  so  far 
that  it  is  practicable  now  to  consider  [ 
the  style  of  architecture  for  the  new 
buildings.    A  committee,  consisting  of  ; 
Bishop  Tucker,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Sweet, 
D.D.,  and  Mr.    J.    McD.  Gardiner,  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  of  St. 
Paul's  College  to  consider  suitable  styles 
of  architecture,  has  just  submitted  its 
report.   Naturally  the  committee  turned 
its  attention  first  to  the  possibility  of 
using  some  distinctively  Japanese  style.  | 
In  general  Japanese  architecture  falls  I 
under  one  of  three  heads,  temple,  mili- 
tary and  domestic.  i 

For  school  purposes 
Questions  of  the  temple  style  is 
Architecture         quite    out    of  the 

question,  because, 
with  its  enormous  spreading  roof  and 
wide  eaves,  with  their  undoubtedly  beau- 
tiful and  subtle  curves,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  light  for  school 
purposes,  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illuminate  rooms  of  the  required  size. 
The  Japanese  government  has  adopted 
rigid  requirements  with  regard  to  the 
size  and  lighting  of  school  rooms. 
Moreover,  any  pure  temple  style  does 
not  provide  for  a  second  story.  These 
practical  considerations,  quite  apart 
from  the  impropriety  of  using  a  style 
devoted  in  the  past  simply  to  temples 
and  palaces,  seemed  conclusive.  | 

A  pure  military  type  must  be  built 
as  in  ancient  times,  when  window  open- 
ings were  made  so  small,  proportionate- 
ly, that  again  only  insufficient  light  ia 
provided.  Then,  too,  the  style  suggests 
to  the  Japanese  mind  a  reversion  to 
their  middle  ages,  the  days  of  feudal- 
ism, which  they  are  only  too  glad  to 
have  left  behind  in  their  march  to  a 
civilization  that  brings  them  into  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  Occident. 

In  the  domestic  type  the  chief  char- 
acteristics are  mainly  found  in  the  in- 
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teriors,  and  such  interiors  are  not  suited 
to  school  purposes. 

These     facts  are 
The  Practice  of      well  recognized  by 
the  Japanese        Japanese  officials 

and  people  general- 
ly. During  the  past  twenty  years,  when 
a  large  number  of  public  and  private 
schools  has  been  built,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  construct  a  school  build- 
ing on  any  other  than  the  simplest  for- 
eign lines.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  a 
desire  for  economy,  for  the  foreign  style 
of  building  is  considerably  cheaper;  but 
it  is  probably  equally  true  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  of  art,  that  they  would 
never  dream  of  adopting  a  style  peculiar 
to  one  class  of  building  for  one  in  an 
entirely  different  class. 

Moreover,  Japanese  styles  have  been 
largely  developed  because  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  wooden  construction.  St.  Paul's, 
however,  is  to  be  built  of  brick  and 
stone.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  endeavor 
to  throw  such  material  into  forms  ap- 
propriate only  for  wood.  Mr.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  in  his  book,  Impressions 
of  Japanese  Architecture,  says:  "It  is 
the  architecture  of  Buddhism  and  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  this  mystic  and 
wonderful  system."  This,  if  true,  would 
make  it  inappropriate  for  an  avowedly 
Christian  institution. 

The  committee  has 
The  Opinion  of      also  consulted  many 

the  Japanese  Japanese,  every  one 
of  whom  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake,  if  not  an  offence  to  Japanese,  to 
attempt  any  wholly  Japanese  style  for 
the  new  buildings.  Many  foreigners,  of 
course,  from  purely  sentimental  reasons 
and  because  of  their  admiration  for  the 
striking  and  beautiful  features  of  Jap- 
anese architecture,  would  naturally 
favor  following  its  lines. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee 
has  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of 
constructing  the  buildings  in  some  non- 
Japanese  style,  preferably  collegiate 
Gothic. 


DO  the  readers  of  a  missionary  maga- 
zine, do  the  people  who  sit  in 
the  pews,  listening  to  missionary  ser- 
mons and  addresses, 
Why  Now  ?  ever  ask  themselves 
the  question:  "Why 
this  constant  emphasis  upon  the  present 
urgency  of  the  missionary  task?  The 
Church  has  been  engaged  upon  her  mis- 
sion for  1900  years.  Work  has  con- 
tinued in  a  more  or  less  leisurely 
fashion.  The  world  is  still  here.  We 
people  of  the  West  are  reasonably  happy 
and  comfortable.  Why  should  we  be 
reminded  that  it  is  possible  to  complete 
a  gigantic  task  within  a  single  genera- 
tion? Why  deprive  coming  generations 
of  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  it?"  Such 
questions  may  not  often  be  voiced,  but 
they  are  not  altogether  unnatural. 

Let  the  Hon.  James 
A  Statesman  s      Bryce,  British  Am- 
Reply  bassador     to  the 

United  States,  tell 
why  he  believes  that  the  present  time  is 
pre-eminently  a  time  of  urgency  in  the 
missionary  enterprise. 

"The  moment  in  which  we  are  now 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
there  ever  has  been  in  the  history 
of  the  non-Christian  races — most  sig- 
nificant and  weighty  upon  their  fate 
:and  their  future.  In  this  time  of 
ours  the  European  races  have  obtained 
the  control  of  nearly  the  whole  world, 
and  the  influence  over  even  those  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  they  do  not  ex- 
ercise political  control.  Our  material 
civilization  is  permeating  every*  part  of 
the  world  and  telling  as  it  never  told  be- 
fore upon  every  one  of  the  non- Chris- 
tian races.  It  is  transforming  the  con- 
ditions of  their  life.  They  in  their 
countries  are  being  exploited  as  never 
before,  and  means  of  transportation  are 
being  introduced  as  they  never  were  be- 
fore, which  enable  foreigners  to  pass 
freely  among  them,  and  which  are  com- 
pletely breaking  up  and  destroying  the 
old  organization  and  civilization,  such 
as  it  was,  that  existed  among  them. 
Under  this  shock,  not  only  the  material 
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conditions  of  their  life,  but  also  their 
traditions  and  beliefs,  their  old  customs, 
and  everything  that  was  associated  with, 
and  depended  upon  their  beliefs  and 
their  customs,  are  rapidly  crumbling 
away  and  disappearing.  Their  morality, 
such  as  it  was,  was  associated  with  their 
beliefs  and  traditions.  This  we  are  de- 
stroying. This  must  perish  under  the 
shock  and  impact  of  the  stronger  civili- 
zation which  we  have  brought  with  us. 

"Now,  when  things  are  passing  away 
from  them,  is  the  time  for  us  to  give 
them  something  new  and  something  bet- 
ter upon  which  they  may  live,  through 
which  they  may  come  again  into  a  truer 
progress  than  they  ever  could  do  in  their 
ancient  ways.  This  is  the  time  for  us  to 
give  them  the  one  supreme  gift  which 
the  world  has  ever  received,  in  which  we 
believe  the  safety  and  future  hope  of  the 
world  lie,  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  them." 

PRESBYTERIANS     are  planning 
vigorous    measures    to    meet  the 
current  crisis  in  China.    The  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 
Presbyterian        asks    for  $700,000 
Plans  for  within     the  next 

China  three  years,  in  ad- 

dition to  the  usual 
income.  To  make  the  money  really  ef- 
fective men  and  women  are  needed.  The 
Board  therefore  calls  for  one  hundred 
volunteers — sixty-seven  men  and  thirty- 
three  unmarried  women.  It  hopes  to  send 
one-half  the  number  during  the  coming 
year;  the  others  are  to  follow  during  the 
succeeding  two  years.  Nearly  one-half 
the  amount  asked  for  will  be  needed  to 
provide  eighty  residences  for  the  in- 
creased staff.  The  remainder  will  be 
used  chiefly  for  schools  and  hospitals. 
The  women  of  Philadelphia  have  al- 
ready promised  $100,000.  Compared 
with  such  an  effort  our  own  "New  China 
Fund"  of  $200,000,  coupled  with  the  re- 
quest for  forty  new  missionaries,  seems 
a  modest  undertaking.  About  $45,000 
have  already  been  given  or  promised. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  London  has  been 
mildly    excited    by    the  protests 
made  in  certain  quarters  concerning  the 
absences      of  the 
The  Bishop  of      Bishop    of  London 
London  s  Ideal      iipon  "missionary 


for 
His  Diocese 


journeys."    The  oc- 


casion of  the  dis- 
cussion was  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Khartoum  to  consecrate  the 
new  St.  George's  Cathedral,  and  the 
suggestion  that  in  September,  1913,  he 
might  pay  a  visit  to  Australia.  Bishop 
Ingram,  in  addressing  the  diocesan  con- 
ference, referred  to  the  fears  expressed 
by  some  that  the  great  diocese  might  go 
to  pieces  during  his  absences.  He  was 
sure  that  his  people  would  not  begrudge 
him  necessary  holidays,  though  such 
missionary  journeys  as  he  had  taken 
could  hardly  be  called  holidays.  For, 
as  he  remarked,  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1907,  he  "was  called  upon  to 
make  an  address  every  little  while." 
Moreover,  he  confesses  himself  to  be  one 
for  whom  the  sea  contains  numberless 
terrors  and  discomforts.  After  outlin- 
ing briefly  why  he  had  gone  to  the 
United  States  in  1907,  again  to  Canada 
in  1910,  and  to  Khartoum  in  1912,  the 
bishop  said  that  after  all  the  real  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Bishop  of  London  should  undertake  such 
journeys  lies  in  "our  conception  of  what 
the  Diocese  of  London  really  is."  He 
had  always  maintained  that  because  of 
its  central  position  and  great  wealth  it 
ought  to  be  the  most  missionary  diocese 
in  the  world.  Yet  how  can  it  be  unless 
its  bishop  is  missionary?  Just  here  the 
bishop's  sense  of  humor  evidently  got 
the  better  of  him,  for  he  reminded  his 
hearers  that  "Bishop  Creighton  used  to 
say  that  people  expected  him  to  walk 
about  like  the  King  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, saying,  'Off  with  his  head!  Off 
with  his  head !'  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
some  few  people's  ideal  to-day  of  a  bish- 
op is  a  schoolmaster  in  a  black  gown 
and  a  college  cap,  sitting  in  front  of  a 
class  of  naughty  boys." 

For  himself,  the  bishop  was  not 
afraid  that  either  clergy  or  laity  were 
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of  the 
American  Church 
to  the  Church 
in  China 


going  to  betray  the  faith  or  decamp  with 
the  Church's  property  if,  from  time  to 
time,  he  responded  to  calls  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  give  such  help  as  he 
could  to  Churchmen  in  the  colonies  and 
in  the  mission  field. 

THE  American  Church  undoubtedly 
had  a  larger  share  in  successfully 
bringing  about  last  April  the  formation 
of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church  in 
China  than  its 
numerical  strength 
alone  would  have 
indicated.  But  three 
of  the  eleven  dio- 
ceses in  China  have  been  established  by 
the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Our 
mission  staff  is  not  numerous  compared 
with  the  English  dioceses.  Thj  reason 
why  the  American  missions  have  been  so 
influential  can  be  traced  to  the  large 
and  efficient  educational  work  carried 
on  for  many  years.  This  has  produced 
so  many  strong  loaders  for  the  Church 
and  for  the  nation,  that  the  American 
Church  mission  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  developing  life  of  the  new 
republic.  One  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions that  the  American  Church  mis- 
sions can  make  to  the  now  Church  in 
China  will  be  its  accomplishments  and 
ideals  in  the  direction  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. With  St.  John's  University 
and  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  China's  great 
commercial  centre,  Shanghai,  and  with 
Boone  University  and  St.  Hilda's  School 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  at  Wu- 
chang, American  Churchmen  have  an 
opportunity  such  as  no  other  Christian 
people  possess  to  shape  and  direct  the 
life  of  the  republic. 

It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the 
newly  organized 
Church  is  insig- 
nificant in  num- 
bers. It  contains  over  600  missionaries, 
clerical  and  lay,  men  and  women — 
American,  English,  Canadian,  Irish  and 
Australian,    more    than    100  Chinese 


Some  Statistics  of 
the  Chinese 
Church 


clergymen,  nearly  700  Chinese  school 
teachers,  thirty  Chinese  doctors  and 
about  600  other  trained  Chinese  workers 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  carrying 
the  Christian  message  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  These  men  and  women  are 
really  the  most  efficient  agency  in  the 
Chinese  Church.  Many  of  them  are 
qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  developing 
the  Church  of  the  future.  The  Church 
also  has  seven  colleges,  455  Church 
schools  of  all  grades  and  forty-seven 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  It  ministers 
and  directs  religious  work  in  no  fewer 
than  842  cities  and  towns  of  the  new 
republic.  It  not  only  pushes  on  its 
work  among  the  Chinese,  but  it  minis- 
ters also  to  twenty-nine  congregations 
of  English  and  Americans,  thus  trying 
to  keep  those  who  come  from  other  lands 
firm  in  the  Christian  ideals  and  stand- 
ards which  are  so  hard  to  keep  in  the 
Orient.  Yet  with  all  this  work  going 
on  so  splendidly,  there  are  five  out  of 
China's  eighteen  provinces  which  are 
entirely  without  the  Church's  ministra- 
tions. The  Chinese  are  asking  us  to 
strengthen  the  work  in  places  where  wo 
are  already  established,  and  to  help  them 
go  out  to  new  districts  as  yet  untouched. 

THE  President  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions is  so  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing many  communications  of  all  kinds 
in  his  daily  mail 
that  it  is  hard  to 
take  him  by  sur- 
prise. The  other 
day,  however,  there 
came  to  his  desk  a  letter  that  caused 
him  to  rub  his  eyes  to  make  sure  that 
he  read  aright.  It  was  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Diocese  of  West  Texas  and 
contained  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  annual  council  petitioning  the  Board 
of  Missions  to  increase  the  apportion- 
ment of  West  Texas  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  $500,  and  to  make  a  similar 
increase  each  year  until  the  amount  of 
the  apportionment  asked  from  the 
diocese  at  least  equals  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  made  to  the  diocese. 


IVest  Texas 
Asks  a  Larger 
Apportionment 
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Of  course  West  Texas  is  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  giving  as  much  as  it  re- 
ceives. Its  people  have  been  growing  in 
missionary  spirit  these  last  few  years 
under  the  lead  of  Bishop  Johnston  and 
the  parochial  clergy.  They  live  in  a 
great  and  developing  country,  which, 
one  of  these  days,  will  be  one  of  the 
strong  sources  of  supply  for  the 
Church's  work  at  a  distance.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  West  Texas  is  not,  in  some 
respects,  so  very  far  from  the  frontier. 
The  Church  needs  strengthening  and  it 
needs  help  in  providing  its  equipment. 
Many  parts  of  the  diocese  still  remain 
to  be  occupied  in  any  adequate  fashion. 
It  is  all  the  more  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  find  that  it  thinks  that  not  enough 
has  been  asked  of  it  for  the  coming 
year  and  that  it  desires,  even  in  the  days 
when  it  is  struggling  to  lay  foundations, 
to  give  at  least  as  much  as  it  receives. 

ONE    of    the   Nanking  missionaries 
tells  of  a  feast  recently  given  by  a 
number  of  the  wholesale  cloth  merchants 
in  a  large  Chinese 
Merchants  and      ^lub  house  to  fifty 
Missionaries  in      of  the  local  mission- 
Nanl^ing  aries,  representing 

various  religious 
bodies.  Invitations  to  both  men  and 
women  marked  the  occasion  as  unusual, 
and  further  evidence  of  this  was  given 
by  the  fact  that  the  wives  of  the  mer- 
chants were  present  to  receive  the 
guests.  The  merchants  gave  this  feast, 
because  they  believed  that  the  mission- 
aries, who  had  remained  in  Nanking 
throughout  the  siege  last  winter,  had 
really  saved  the  city  from  destruction. 
Three  of  the  missionaries  went  outside 
the  walls  under  fire  to  ask  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  forces  not  to  shell  the  city  and 
to  spare  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
the  innocent.  This  request  was  granted, 
and  the  merchants  consequently  wished 
to  show  their  appreciation.  Quite  as 
striking  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
merchants  to  join  with  the  missionaries 
in  relief  work  for  the  Manchus,  for 
whom  they  have  given  clothing,  bedding 


and  rice,  asking  the  help  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  making  the  distributions. 
A  dramatic  incident  of  the  feast  was 
the  request  made  at  its  beginning  to 
one  of  the  missionaries  present  that  he 
should  give  thanks  to  God,  although 
none  of  the  givers  of  the  feast  were  pro- 
fessed Christians.  Commenting  upon 
the  experience,  one  of  those  present  says : 
"It  was  all  so  strange !  We  have  usual- 
ly been  'foreign  devils'  to  these  people. 
The  tables  were  turned,  and  we  were 
guests  of  honor,  our  Father's  name  hon- 
ored in  their  midst.  They  have  in  the 
past  wished  to  avoid  us.  That  day  they 
wished  to  have  a  picture  taken  with  us. 
Old  men  with  gray  hair  came  with  me 
to  the  outside  door  of  the  outer  court, 
a  mark  of  great  respect." 

AN    English    missionary    in  West 
Africa   believes   that  heathenism 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  few 
years.    He  bases  his 
Light  in  conviction  on  these 

Dark  Africa  facts ;  "The  two 
main  forces  working 
against  heathenism  are  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  Numerically  the 
Mohammedans  are  the  strongest,  and 
they  are  perhaps  gaining  ground  more 
quicldy  than  Christians  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  their  converts  are  allowed 
(practically)  as  many  wives  as  they 
wish.  But  there  are  signs  that  the  tide 
is  beginning  to  turn.  For  one  thing, 
lOro  (spirit  or  ancestor)  worship  was  at 
one  time  practised  very  largely.  The 
noise  made  by  a  smooth  piece  of  wood 
at  the  end  of  a  string  tied  to  a  stick 
and  swung  rapidly  is  supposed  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  departed.  All  women  and 
girls  must  retire  to  their  houses  when 
they  hear  the  noise  which  shows  that 
Oro  is  abroad.  Now,  in  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  there  are  not  enough 
heathen  young  men  to  carry  on  the  fes- 
tivals, which  have  therefore  had  to  cease. 
Among  the  converts  recently  baptized 
was  a  woman  who  formerly  worshipped 
her  own  head.  Success  or  luck  in  any 
effort  for  good  or  evil  is  ascribed  to  the 
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head,  for  which  thanks  are  returned  by 
worship  and  sacrifice." 

AT  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  a  number  of 
people  gathered  in  the  Church  Missions 
House   on  October 
A  Message        11th  to  meet  Mrs. 
from  over  the       Creighton,   wife  of 
the  late  Bishop  of 
London,   who   is  a 
conspicuous   figure   in    the  missionary- 
work  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mrs. 
Oreighton  had  come  to  this  country  as 
the  only  woman  member  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee,  formed  to  carry  on 
the  unfinished  tasks  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference.    The  gracious  personality 
of   the   speaker   and  her   mastery  of 
the    subject    impressed    her  hearers 
deeply  as  she  briefly  sketched  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  of   the  committee. 
|!  Three  points  stood  out  in  relief — the 
'  wonderful   feeling   of   unity  that  ran 
through  the  conference,  the  tremendous 
complexity  of  the  task  before  it,  and  the 

r   '  

r  '         •  ■  ■  '  . 


urgency  of  that  task  in  view  of  the  great 
world  movements  of  the  present  day. 
"But,"  said  Mrs.  Creighton,  in  closing, 
"I  think  that  the  greatest  result  of  the 
conference  has  been  the  lesson  taught 
us  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  I 
was  working  on  one  of  the  commissions 
and  among  the  questions  that  we  sent 
out  to  the  workers  in  the  field  was  this: 
'What  do  you  think  is  most  needed  in 
the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  world?' 
Almost  invariably  came  the  answer: 
'Greater  spiritual  forces  at  home!'  It  is 
only  a  living  Church  that  can  send  out 
living  missionaries.  We  must  care 
more.  If  we  care  more,  we  shall  give 
more,  pray  more.  The  one  great  concern 
of  our  lives  will  be  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom." 

ME.  STEFANSSO'N,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  Arctic  explorer  and 
discoverer,  has  been  discovering.   He  tells 
us  that  he  has  found 
The  Blonde        a    body    of  people 

Eskimo's  Peril  ^^s,*  ^^^f 

as  remarkable  as  the 

mythical  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  They  are 
blonde  Eskimos,  living  somewhere  in  the 
Coronation  Gulf  region  of  Canada. 
Scientific  authorities  seem  to  differ  as  to 
the  possible  existence  of  such  a  type, 
but  Mr.  Stefansson  has  been  among 
them  and  asserts  their  reality. 

With  that  question  we  are  not 
greatly  concerned,  but  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  a  declaration  pub- 
lished by  this  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  a  position  very  much  in  the 
public  eye.  He  declares  that  he  will 
use  every  effort  to  prevent  missionaries 
from  reaching  these  people;  that  he 
would  "save  them,  if  possible,  from  the 
influence  of  our  religion."  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Stefansson  has  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  "our  re- 
ligion," notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  spent  two  years  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  school.  Yet  his  quar- 
rel is  not  with  religion  as  such.  He 
probably  thinks  it  good  enough  to  satisfy 
oi^dinary  i^eec^s  of  white  people;  but 
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he  would  keep  the  missionaries  away 
from  the  Eskimo  because  in  his  judg- 
ment their  advent  would  be  followed 
by  the  diseases  of  civilization,  and  a 
changed  condition  of  living  which  might 
exterminate  these  people. 

On  the  face  of  things  this  contention 
might  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  history.  The  incoming  of  a  stronger 
race  has  often  obliterated  the  weaker. 
The  introduction  of  so-called  civiliza- 
tion has  often  been  a  misfortune,  but  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  might  be  well  to  ask 
whether  Mr.  Stefansson's  generous  pro- 
tection of  the  defenceless  Eskimo 
against  the  onslaught  of  Christianity  is 
a  real  kindness.  Will  he  keep  out  the 
evils  of  civilization  by  keeping  out  the 
missionary,  or  will  he  only  succeed  in 
leaving  his  blonde  friends  defenceless 
in  their  evil  day? 

The  practical  ques- 
Is  Christianity       tion  is  whether  mis- 
a  Peril  ?  sionary  endeavors, 

confessedly  well-in- 
tended, have  proved  a  misfortune  to 
primitive  peoples?  No  man  living  is 
better  able  to  answer  this  question  than 
is  Bishop  Eowe,  of  Alaska.  With  a  view 
to  securing  expert  testimony  the  editor 
forwarded  to  him  an  article  which  the 
New  York  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  Mr.  Stefansson  and  his 
anti-missionary  theory.  The  following 
is  in  substance  his  reply: 

"Nobody  up  here  takes  Stefansson 
seriously.  I  read  some  of  his  articles 
in  the  magazines,  but  soon  gave  it  up 
because  they  were  so  exaggerated.  Cer- 
tainly the  statements  he  has  made  with 
regard  to  his  blonde  Eskimo  and  the 
exclusion  of  missionaries  will  attract 
attention  to  him,  but  I  almost  feel  like 
apologizing  to  a  discerning  public  for 
writing  seriously  concerning  his  opin- 
ions. How  can  a  man  who  has  no  inter- 
est in,  or  sympathy  for,  religion  pass 
judgment  upon  it?  How  can  he  know 
its  real  value  in  a  human  life?  iBut 
ignorant  as  he  may  be  of  thp  power  and 


purpose  of  religion,  he  ought,  at  least,  to 
know  the  facts  which  are  easily  dis- 
coverable concerning  the  results  of  mis- 
sion work.  Civilization,  so-called  (yet 
why  should  we  call  that  thing  civilization 
which  is  embodied  only  in  the  conduct 
of  depraved  white  men — whalers,  traders 
and  hoboes?  Surely  that  is  a  degrada- 
tion of  an  honorable  term!),  has  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  followed  the  mission- 
aries in  the  north.  It  has  preceded 
them. 

"Take  one  concrete  case.  There  is  a 
village  of  Eskimo  people  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  Once  upon  a  time  it  contained 
several  thousands  of  people.  Civiliza- 
tion, as  represented  by  whalers,  visited 
the  village  yearly,  with  the  following  re- 
sults: Whiskey  M^as  introduced  among 
them,  that  they  might  the  better  be 
robbed  of  bone  and  fur;  the  art  of  mak- 
ing ^hooch'  was  also  made  known  to 
them;  the  young  girls  were  kidnapped 
and  carried  off  for  two  years  on  these 
whaling  ships;  whalers,  at  the  end  of  a 
cruise,  were  dumped  off  in  the  place; 
these  were  Portuguese,  West  Indians, 
etc., more  like  demons  than  men.  Through 
these  forces  the  people  died  off  rapidly, 
until  but  a  few  hundred  were  left.  Then 
a  missionary  went  to  live  among  them. 
Education  went  on;  the  making  of 
'hoochV  ceased ;  the  whalers  were  stopped 
in  their  system  of  debauching  the  na- 
tives, and  to-day  there  cannot  be  found 
a  community  where  the  people  are  more 
industrious  and  self-supporting,  so  gen- 
erally proof  against  the  temptation  of 
liquor,  more  cleanly  and  more  intelligent 
in  their  worship,  morals  and  ways.  More 
than  that,  for  some  years  now  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing.  In  other  words,  the 
death  rate  is  less  than  the  births.  Set 
this  one  case  alongside  of  Stefansson's 
generalizations  and  any  fair,  intelligent 
person  cannot  but  ridicule  his  conclu- 
sions. 

"It  is  true  that  civilization,  so-called, 
is  a  bane  to  the  natives,  but  only  be- 
cause it  too  often  is  presented  to  them 
by  its  vilest  and  worst  representatives. 

"While  our  fight  is  with  evils  of 
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'civilization'  among  the  natives,  yet  it  is 
true  that  a  great  uplift,  reformation, 
.  education,  a  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
provement have  gone  on  under  the  bless- 
ings of  our  holy  religion,  as  those  natives 
can  testify  who  are  rejoicing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  missions.  In  spite  of  Stefans- 
son,  or  anyone  else,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  among  all 
men, — be  they  Eskimo,  Negro  or  Cau- 
casian." 

ONE  ordinarily  has  a  good  deal  of 
respect  for  the  conclusions  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  but  even  the  most  loyal 
American   is  some- 
What  the  Grand    times  compelled  to 
/urp  did  not        admit  that  there  are 
Know  things      which  a 

Grand  Jury  does  not 
know.  This  was  made  evident  about  a 
month  ago  when  such  a  body  of  men  in 
Brooklyn,  who  had  been  directed  to  in- 
vestigate the  moral  and  social  conditions 
of  that  city,  made  their  report.  In  the 
course  of  that  report,  according  to 
statements  appearing  in  the  daily  press, 
they  took  pains  to  remark  that  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn  were  giving  their 
attention  to  foreign  missions  to  the 
neglect  of  duties  lying  at  their  own 
i  doors. 

We  submit  that,  even  for  a  Grand 
Jury,  this  constitutes  a  remarkable  as- 
sumption. Had  they  been  investigating 
foreign  missions  instead  of  social 
problems  they  would  have  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  One  is  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  only  hazarding  a 
guess  when  they  declared  that  so  great 
things  were  being  done  for  foreign  mis- 
sions in  Brooklyn  that  there  was  neither 
strength  nor  means  left  for  the  work  at 
1  home. 

i  In  the  first  place,  if  this  were  true,  it 
I  would  constitute  an  absolutely  unique 
i  situation.  Such  a  thing  has  never  be- 
fore been  heard  of.  In  every  other  in- 
stance on  record  an  enlarged  giving  to 
foreign  missions  has  invariably  been  ac- 
companied by  greater  generosity  and 
faithfulness  in  the  work  at  home. 
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In  the  second  place,  we  feel  certain 
that  the  Church  people  of  Brooklyn 
would  themselves  be  first  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  doing  comparatively  little 
for  foreign  missions.  Nor  would  this 
admission  mark  them  as  conspicuously 
negligent  beyond  all  others;  for  the 
means  given  and  the  lives  devoted  to  for- 
eign mission  work  are  pathetically  small 
when  compared  either  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  need,  or  the  real  ability  of 
American  Christianity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  American 
Federation  of  Sex  Hygiene,  of  which  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president-emeritus  of 
Harvard  College,  is  president,  published 
a  national  budget  of  luxuries  showing 
expenditures  made  by  the  American  peo- 
ple during  the  year.  The  eight  most  im- 
portant items  aggregated  $5,000,000,000, 
and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Intoxicating  liquors.  .$2,000,000,000 

Tobacco    1,200,000,000 

Jewelry   800,000,000 

Automobiles    500,000,000 

Confectionery    200,000,000 

'Soft  drinks    120,000,000 

Patent  medicines    .  . .  80,000,000 

Chewing  gum   13,000,000 

During  the  same  period  we  gave 
$12,000,000  for  foreign  missions.  Is  it 
not  simply  absurd?  Would  even  the 
Brooklyn  Grand  Jury,  had  they  known 
that  we  were  giving  less  for  foreign  mis- 
sions than  we  were  paying  for  chewing 
gum,  have  made  the  solemn  assertion 
which  appeared  over  their  names  ?  When 
one  looks  at  the  cost  of  soft  drinks, 
candy  and  tobacco,  or  the  horrible 
amount  paid  for  intoxicating  liquor, 
mounting  into  the  billions,  must  we  not 
feel  that  people  who  can  squander  such 
sums  can  do  anything  they  choose  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in 
the  world?  They  might  easily  quadruple 
their  gifts  by  retrenching  their  luxuries, 
and  still  be  spending  upon  themselves 
more  than  is  good  for  them. 

This  is  at  least  one  of  the  thing? 
which  (j]^  Ql'^T}^  Jury  ^i(}  j^ot  know. 


- 

THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 

"\1 /"HAT    are    these    that    glow       being  demonstrated  among  the  na- 
VV       from  afar,                               tives  of  Alaska.    (Page  805.) 
These  that  lean  over  the  golden  bar, 

Strong  as  the  lion,  pure  as  the  dove,  TMTTr-prirccTrkTVTC 
With  open  arms  and  hearts  of  love?  INTERCESSIONS 

They  the  blessed  ones  gone  before,             "We  pray  thee"  

They  the  blessed  forevermore.                   That  the  heart  of  the  new  Em- 
Out  of  great  tribulation  they  went          peror  of  Japan  may  be  turned  to- 
Home  to   their   home   of  Heaven-       ^^rd  those  things  which  make  for 

content;                  ,        r                  the  advancement  of  thy  kingdom. 
Through  flood,  or  blood,  or  furnace-          ^^^^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

To  the'  rest  that  fulfills  desire.                lH  ^^ll''^?}^,^^^^^^^^^^  °^ 
-Christina  RosseUl          the  great  West.    (Page  825.) 

That     those    who     are  making 
^'  A  ND,    lo,    a    great    multitude,       "bricks  without  straw"  may  be  en- 

r\    which  no  man  could  num-       couraged  and  aided.    (Page  814.) 
ber,   of  all   nations,   and   kindreds,           That  we  may  guide  and  inspire 
and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  be-       more  efifectively  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
fore    the    throne,    and    before    the       dents  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and       (Page  829.) 

palms  in  their  hands;  and  cried  with          That  Christian  men  of  wealth  mav 
a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to       be  moved  to  give  more  generously 
our   God    which   sitteth   upon   the       for  the  increase  of  thy  kingdom  and 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."                  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

That  we  may  be  more  earnest  and 
THANKSGIVINGS                   constant  in  our  prayers  for  the  com- 
For  all  thy  saints  who  from  their       '^^S  of  thy  kingdom  remembering 
labors  rest;  who  thee  by  faith  before       that  victory  comes    not  by  might 
the  world  confessed,                              ''''■{^^■(  ^^'^^I'          by  my  Spirit, 
We  thanh  thee,  0  Lord.               ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^o^ts. 
For  the  brave  and  faithful  ones — 
apostles,   evangelists,  martyrs — who  PRAVFR 
in  all  the  ages  have  set  forward  the  i^rv^lii.rv 
enlargement  of  thy  kingdom,                  „^x^  T^T-.-r  -r  r^TTrr.TTT^  -.xT-rr.nT-r  rr^TTT-. 
We  thanh  thee,  0  Lord.               FOR  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  THE 

T7     .t,    r  •                1.      1.      .1,  SAINTS 

For  the  living  ones  who  show  the 

glory  of  thy  kingdom  and  talk  of          A  LMIGHTY  and  everliving  God, 
thy  power,  not  only  with  their  lips        J-\   we  yield  unto  thee  most  high 
but  in  their  lives,                                    praise  and  hearty  thanks,  for  the 
We  thanh  thee,  0  Lord.                wonderful  grace  and  virtue  declared 

For  the  hope  set  before  us  that  we,  ^^^"*^v  °  ^^^^  ^ ^ 
by  personal  holiness  and  personal  ?.ho»ce  vessels  of  thy  grace,  and  the 
service,  may  become  "fellow-citi-  ^^^^ts  of  the  world  in  their  several 
zens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  generations;  most  humbly  beseech- 
household  of  God,"  t\ee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  fol- 
We  thanh  thee,  0  Lord.                           l^'^f'^lt       their  stedfast- 

ness  in  thy  faith,  and  obedience  to 
thy  holy  commandments,  that  at  the 

"We  thank  thee" —                             day  of  the  general  Resurrection,  we, 

That  noble  Christian  witness  is  with  all  those  who  are  of  the  mys- 
being  borne  by  our  missionaries  in  tical  body  of  thy  Son,  may  be  set 
Brazil.    (Page  817.)                                on  his  right  hand,  and  hear  that  his 

That  the  turning  of  the  Chinese  most  joyful  voice:  Come,  ye  blessed 
from  their  idols  is  opening  a  won-  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
derful  opportunity  for  thy  Church.  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
(Page  821.)        ^                                  tion  of  the  world.    Grant  this,  O 

That  the  Christian  faith  as  the  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our 
power   of    God    unto    salvation    is       only  Mediator  and  Advocate.  Amen. 

(SOS) 


THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  MEIJI  TENNO 


By  the  Reverend  J.  A,  Welhourn 


His  Imperial  Majesty,  Mutsuhito,  died  on  the  morning  of  July  30th. 
His  burial  took  place  on  September  13th,  and  was  an  appropriate  expression 
of  the  profound  honor  and  respect  felt  for  this  great  man.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  some  striking  pictures  of  this  event,  together  with 
the  description  of  an  eye  witness. 


HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR 
MUTSUHITO,  NOW  KNOWN  AS 
MEIJI  TENNO 

This  picture  is  enlarged  from  a  recent 
photograph 


THE  day  of  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Mutsuhito,  now  called 
the  Emperor  Meiji,  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  The  city 
of  Tokyo  was  early  astir — some  of  my 
Christians  were  in  their  places  at  six 
in  the  morning,  though  the  procession 
was  not  to  start  until  eight  at  night, 
snd  all  day  long  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people,  so  that  if  one  had 
not  known,  it  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  great  fete  day. 

The  government  had  urged  the  peo- 


ple to  go  to  their  shrines,  temples  or 
churches  to  thus  bid  farewell  to  the  Em- 
peror. Christians,  I  am  sure,  needed  no 
such  official  request  and  a  joint  service 
for  all  our  churches  in  the  city  was  held 
at  nine  in  the  morning  at  the  cathedral 
in  Tsukiji.  The  church  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  as  the  procession  entered,  the 
seminary  students  leading,  followed  by 
the  clergy  and  the  two  bishops.  Bishop 
Cecil,  of  South  Tokyo,  and  Bishop 
McKim. 

"A  Service  of  Lamentation  for  the 
Emperor  Meiji"  was  opened  with  a 
lament  set  forth  the  Department  of 
Education  to  be  sung  at  this  time. 
This  breathed  all  the  fervor  of  devotion 
which  the  Japanese  feel  toward  their 
sovereign : 


"Black  clouds  have 
hidden  the  glory  of  our 
Sun;  The  tears  fall  like 
rain  and  darken  the 
earth.  Our  Prince,  whom 
we  prayed  might  live  for 
a  thousand,  yea,  ten  thou- 
sand years,  has  gone  the 
road  that  knows  no  re- 
turning. It  is  in  vain 
that  we  weep  and  cry 
aloud  to-day." 


This  was  followed  by  certain  sen- 
tences from  the  Burial  Office,  "Man  that 
is  born  of  woman,"  "In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,"    and   others.  Then 
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ere  chanted  the  90th  and  102d  Psalms, 
'he  first  lesson  was  Eccles.  xi.  6  to  the 

d  of  Chapter  xii.  The  46th  Psalm 
7as  sung  and  the  second  lesson  read 
rem  I  Tim.  ii.,  through  verse  6. 

After  the  creed,  versicles  and  Lord's 
'rayer   came    several    special  prayers. 


The  first  was  one  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  and  for 
the  many  blessings,  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, including  that  of  religious  liberty, 
that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  the  nation 
under  him.  "For  which  great  mercies 
we  pray  that  our  people  may  come  to 

(Sll) 
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know  Him  Who  is  the  true  Source  of 
all  good,  and  joyfully  serve  Him."  The 
next  was  for  the  present  Emperor,  that 
he  may  be  divinely  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  the  spread  of  the 
Church  and  the  exalting  of  God's  Holy 
Name.  After  a  prayer  for  the  Empress, 
the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Imperial 
Family  came  one  for  those  who  are 
called  Christians,  "exhorted  by  the 
apostle  to  love  the  brethren  and  honor 
the  King,  that  they  may  faithfully  serve 
their  Emperor  and  be  an  example  of 
loyalty,  so  that  letting  their  light  shine 
before  men  they  may  glorify  their 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  A  prayer 
for  the  nation  now  under  affliction,  "that 
they  may  come  to  know  Him  who  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  rise  from 
the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteous- 
ness," was  followed  by  the  beautiful 
prayer,  "0  God,  whose  days  are  without 
end  and  whose  mercies  cannot  be 
numbered." 

A  second  lament  followed,  sung  to  a 
familiar  Japanese  hymn  tune  most  suit- 
able in  its  minor  key.  After  the  bene- 
diction the  service  was  closed  by  the 
singing  of  one  of  the  hymns  for  na- 
tional days,  "May  the  Land  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun,  O  God,  Increase  in  Light  and 
Become  Indeed  Thy  Kingdom." 

The  procession  in  the  evening  as  the 
Emperor  passed  for  the  last  time 
through  his  capital  was  most  impressive, 
though  in  the  dim  light  as  a  spectacle 
it  lacked  brilliance.  It  was  indeed  not 
meant  to  be  a  mere  show,  but  a  last  act 
of  homage  from  his  devoted  people.  The 
school-boys,  who  to  the  number  of  60,000 
stood  in  the  palace  grounds,  were  ex- 
pressly told  it  was  not  to  see  that  they 
went,  but  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  they  were  instructed  to  bow 
low  as  the  coffin  passed.  One  small  boy 
in  St.  Paul's  took  me  to  task  because  I 
said  simply  "see,"  and  not  the  more 
honorific  term,  "respectfully  observe," 
but  a  foreigner  can  be  excused  for 
ignorance  of  the  court  vocabulary, 
which  is  rarely  used  by  the  ordinary 
Japanese. 


Men  were  in  frock  coat  and  silk  hat, 
with  a  band  of  crape  around  it  and  one 
on  the  arm,  or  in  ceremonial  Japanese 
silk  clothes  with  a  black  bow  on  the 
breast. 

As  the  gun  from  the  palace  an- 
nounced the  departure  of  the  funeral 
car  everyone  stood,  and  when  the  ad- 
vance escort  of  soldiers  presently  was 
discerned  every  hat  was  off  and  abso- 
lute silence  was  maintained.  Even  the 
soldiers,  marching  on  the  soft  sand  al- 
ways strewn  on  the  road  for  an  im- 
perial progress,  approached  so  quietly 
that  they  were  upon  us  before  anyone 
realized  it. 

The  procession  well  represented  the 
mingling  of  East  and  West,  of  old  and 
new,  that  one  sees  in  the  Japan  of  to- 
day. There  were  men  in  khaki,  legis- 
lators in  evening  clothes  and  high  hats, 
land  a  gorgeous  array  of  gold  lace  on 
uniforms  and  court  dress;  with  these 
were  officials  in  ancient  costume  and  at- 
tendants bearing  drums,  banners  and 
spears,  some  with  the  imperial  sandals 
and  other  things  necessary  for  a 
journey. 

The  Emperor  in  his  last  journey  rode 
as  emperors  were  wont  to  do  in  olden 
times,  in  a  great  lacquered  ox-cart,  such 
as  he  had  himself  used  when  he  travelled 
from  Kyoto  to  his  new  capital,  many 
years  ago.  The  slow-moving  car,  re- 
flecting back  the  light  of  the  torches, 
creaked,  creaked,  as  it  rumbled  on,  ac- 
companied by  the  shrill  music  of 
ancient  pipes  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
one's  very  heart  like  the  wail  of  the  sor- 
rowing. Thus  did  the  Meiji  Tenno  pass 
on  his  way,  followed  by  the  men  who 
had  helped  to  make  his  country  great — 
his  generals  and  admirals,  his  princes, 
his  nobles  and  statesmen — a  long  line 
of  white  plumes  that  stretched  far  in 
the  dark  distance. 

As  I  walked  home  along  the  crowded 
streets,  before  every  door  the  flags,  hung 
with  black,  were  out,  and  the  mourn- 
ing lanterns  shed  their  beautiful,  soft 
light,  expressing  in  the  two  words  writ- 
ten on  them  the  farewell  message  of  his 
people,  "We  reverently  see  you  oft\" 
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BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW" 

By  the  Reverend  William  E,  Hendricks 


CC  T  THINK  the  bishop  made  a  mis- 
I  take  in  sending  you  to  Fajardo; 
I  he  ought  to  keep  you  here  in 
San  Juan,  or  send  you  to 
Viequez,  where  you  may  have  at  least 
a  nucleus  of  thirty  or  fifty  members 
with  which  to  begin."  "'No,  I  asked  the 
bishop  for  virgin  soil,  and  he  gave  it  to 
me."  "Well,  if  you  fail,  even  the  bish- 
op himself  will  not  be  surprised;  if  you 
succeed  it  will  be  a  modern  miracle." 
So  said  a  friend  as  we  left  San  Juan  in 
August  a  year  ago  for  Fajardo — a  town 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  leading  cities 
in  Porto  Rico.  It  has  a  growing  popu- 
lation of  over  22,000,  and  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  largest  and  richest  cen- 
tral sugar  factory. 
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After  a  six  hours'  ride  by  coach  we 
arrived,  without  a  home,  without  a 
church  building,  without  a  single  mem- 
ber to  call  our  own,  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  native  language.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  August  6th,  was  th^ 
Feast  of  the  Transfiguration.  Afteri 
spending  the  earlier  hours  in  the  local 
churches,  the  Roman  and  the  Congre-i 
gational,  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  and 
there,  in  an  upper  room  with  my  family,! 
held  the  first  Evening  Prayer.  Hence 
our  church  bears  the  name  of  "Thei 
Transfiguration." 

The  days  following  were  busy  onesj 
for  us.  Hotel  life  in  Porto  Rico  spells 
money,  but  not  proper  accommoda- 
tions.    Fortunately,   with   the  aid  of 
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friends,  we  secured  in  the  best  neighbor- 
hood and  on  the  principal  street,  a 
house  which  we  fitted  up  in  missionary- 
style.  The  whole  week  was  devoted  to 
the  visiting-  of  families.  The  cordiality 
with  which  our  plan  was  received  could 
be  measured  by  the  large  congregation 
present  at  our  services  on  the  first  Sun- 
day that  we  opened  our  doors. 

The  bishop  visited  us  on  August  27th, 
and  had  "one  of  the  most  pleasing  sur- 
prises of  his  life,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
The  parlor,  the  balcony,  the  street  and 
all  other  standing  room  was  so  crowded 
that  there  was  no  space  even  for  rever- 
ent kneeling.  The  keynote  of  self-help 
was  sounded  and  a  hearty  response  was 
heard  from  hearts  that  have  longed  for 
God's  word  in  untinselled  form.  It  was 
a  Eoman  Catholic  who  said  to  Mrs. 
Hendricks:  "I  had  just  said  to  my  hus- 
band a  few  weeks  ago  that  some  day 
God  would  send  a  messenger  to  us.  For 
years  we  have  not  attended  a  service; 
now  your  husband  has  come,  and  truly 
he  is  a  messenger  from  God." 

Moved  as  was  the  bishop  on  this  visit, 
he  could  not  but  begin  negotiations  for 
a  permanent  church  building,  and  more 
comfortable  temporary  quarters  for  our 
services.  Unfortunately,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  the  first  had  to  be 
abandoned,  the  second  resulted  in  the 
hire  of  a  house  once  an  old  fonda  or 
cook-shop.  For  two  months  and  a  half 
the  parlor  of  our  home  was  converted 
into  a  temporary  chapel  twice  a  week, 
but  on  October  15th  we  were  able  to 
conduct  our  services  in  a  rented  hall. 
This  hall  was  more  spacious  than  our 
parlor,  yet  with  a  ceiling  in  some  parts 
no  higher  than  seven  feet.  Neverthe- 
less, it  meant  progress.  Already  our 
seating  capacity  was  taxed  and  we  had 
to  depend  on  the  goodness  of  friends  for 
the  loan  of  chairs.  Neither  was  it  un- 
.  common  to  find  these  people  coming  to 
the  church  bringing  with  them  their 
own  stools  and  boxes.  They  haven't 
much,  but  such  as  they  have  they  give 
unto  the  Lord. 

On  November  5th  of  last  year,  we 
opened  a  Sunday-school  with  two  pupils; 


to-day  over  200  children  are  enrolled. 
A  sewing-school  and  embroidery  classes 
were  organized  in  March  of  this  year, 
with  but  twenty  girls;  to-day  there  are 
sixty.  Later,  if  funds  allow,  we  shall 
hope  for  the  cooking  department  which 
they  are  so  anxious  to  have.  The  boys, 
too,  have  been  organized  with  a  threefold 
aim.^  (a)  Religious :  They  attend  all  the 
services  on  Sundays  and  week  days  ex- 
cept when  reasonably  prevented.  {h) 
Litellectual :  A  night-school  is  con- 
ducted, and  together  with  this  the  man- 
ual training  idea  is  carried  out  during 
the  day.  Until  we  can  better  house  our 
boys  and  bring  them  into  one  common 
workshop,  competent  men  are  willing  to 
teach  them  the  trade  they  may  desire. 
But  you  see  howi  inconvenient  this  be- 
comes when  more  than  two  or  three 
select  the  same  thing — engineering,  cabi- 
net-making or  brick-making  as  the  case 
may  be.  (c)  Physical:  This  includes  an 
independent  baseball  association,  the 
most  popular  recreation  for  Porto 
Ricans  to-day. 

Thus  far  we  have  travelled  practical- 
ly alone.  The  loss,  by  resignation,  of 
our  bishop  in  February  last,  only  made 
the  road  rougher.  When  we  began  we 
had  an  average  of  nine  English-speak- 
ing men  or  women  to  one  Porto  Rican. 
To-day  the  converse  of  this  is  true, 
there  are  nine  Porto  Ricans  for  one 
English-speaking  man  or  woman.  These 
last  have  either  returned  to  their  homes 
in  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  or  have  been  removed  by 
the  silent  hand  of  death.  This  means 
that  the  pledges  once  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  work  by  the  English-speak- 
ing people  have  now  reached  the  zero 
point.  It  means  that  the  present  church 
is  composed  almost  wholly  of  Porto 
Ricans  who  have  not  yet  learned  what 
church  support  is.  During  this  trying 
time  of  instruction  and  discipline  we 
must  have  the  help  of  the  home  Church. 

Over  a  year  has  passed,  and  yet  there 
is  no  church  building  in  Fajardo.  Dur- 
ing this  same  year  the  Congregational 
Society  has  erected   a   parsonage  and 
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given  to  the  people  a  little  beyond  the  need  a  separate  building  (call  it  a  parish 
limits  of  the  town  another  new  church  house  if  you  like)  in  which  to  carry  on 
building.  We  need  a  church  building  our  normal  and  industrial  work;  we 
where  we  can  more  reverently  worship  need  money  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
God  and  teach  the  children  that  His  penses  and  properly  carry  on  the 
house  is  not  a  fonda  or  cook-shop;  we     work.    For  the  sake  of  what  we  have 

done,  and  hope  to  do,  for  the  sake 
of    our    Church's    influence  among 
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UNIVEESITY       HOSPITAL  is 
crowded  to  the  limit.    Dr.  Burdett 
is  in  constant  danger  of  overworking. 

Five  Filipina  nurses  were  in  the  last 
class  graduating  from  the  training- 
school  of  the  hospital. 

The  new  St.  Stephen's  Church  for 
Chinese  makes  it  possible  for  Christian 
men  to  bring  their  families  with  them 
for  their  Sunday  worship,  and  gives  an 
air  of  permanence  to  the  work.  The 
Rev,  H.  E.  Studley  says:  "When  we 
have  our  own  Chinese  minister  in  Holy 
'Orders,  as  I  hope  will  be  the  case  before 
many  months,  I  shall  feel  not  only  that 
we  are  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of 
Manila's  Chinatown,  but  that  our  roots 
are  growing  and  gathering  material  for 
future  growth  in  that  soil.  Lately  I 
have  been  trying  to  increase  my  influ- 
ence among  the  younger  generation  and 
among  the  substantial  business  men  as 
well,  by  assisting  in  the  English  work  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  school  which  the  Chi- 


nese community  has  established  within 
threa  minutes'  walk  of  our  church  and 
house.  The  principal  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  (Chinese)  who  worships  regu- 
larly with  us  and  does  what  he  can  to 
bring  others  to  church;  one  of  the  trus- 
tees is  a  communicant  of  the  Church, 
and  a  number  of  the  other  teachers  and 
trustees  are  Christians,  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Communion.  The  two  teachers 
belonging  to  that  communion  are  both 
men  of  excellent  Christian  character, 
and  as  their  communion  maintains  abso- 
lutely no  work  for  the  Chinese  here, 
whatever  Christian  influence  can  be  ex- 
erted in  that  school  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Church.  Some  of  the  boys  are  bap- 
tized members  of  the  Church,  and  two 
more,  sons  of  communicants  of  the 
Church,  will  be  baptized  soon.  I  feel 
that  next  to  the  conduct  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  greater  help 
that  I  can  render  to  the  Chinese  com- 
munity than  my  work  in  this  school." 
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AN  ONLOOKER  IN  BRAZIL 

By  the  Reverend   George  R,  Van  De  Water,  D.D. 
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THE  writer  believes  profoundly 
that  when  an  honest  man  dis- 
covers hisi  mistake  he  will  ad- 
mit it  forthwith.  Moreover 
the  manner  of  his  admission  will  be  a 
fair  test  of  his  sincerity.  Having  been 
in  the  ministry  of  this  Church  for  some 
thirty-five  years,  the  term  of  my  labors 
is  practically  that  of  the  Church's  au- 
thorized missionary  work  in  Brazil. 
My  attitude  toward  this  movement  from 
the  first  and  for  some  time  was  that  of 
indifference.  Admiration  for  the  per- 
sonal character  and  sterling  worth  of 
such  men  as  Bishops  Peterkin  and  Kin- 
solving,  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  Cabell 
Brown,  and  for  such  an  heroic  worker 
as  Miss  Packard  prevented  opposition  to 
any  work  they  might  undertake,  but  my 
conviction  that  the  country  was  already 
evangelized  and  occupied  by  a  Christian 
Church  made  me  think  that  missionary 
effort  on  our  part  was  both  intrusive 
land  needless.  I  have  wholly  changed 
imy  mind,  and  consequently  my  attitude, 
land  I  can  easily  tell  the  reason  for  such 
[change. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  been  on  the 
ground;  not  long,  it  is  sure,  but  long 
enough  to   know  something   of  condi- 


tions, and  to  make  my  judgment  at  the 
very  least  worth  more  than  that  of  those 
who  have  not  been  here,  and  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  these  conditions.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  talk  at  length  with 
others,  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  not 
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of  our  Church,  who  have  lived  and 
labored  there,  and  I  have  learned  from 
their  uniform  and  emphatic  testimony 
what  is  generally  thought  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  we  are  doing  in  Brazil, 
and  how  highly  it  is  esteemed.  Not 
without  several  disappointments  I  have 
at  last  been  able  to  meet  Bishop  Kin- 
solving,  and  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
field  in  general,  and  the  portion  of  it  we 
have  been  able  to  cover  and  cultivate, 
and  what  have  been  the  results.  I  have 
also  conversed  with  English  residents  of 
this  great  country — one-fifteenth  of  the 
habitable  globe — laymen  and  clergy- 
men, in  several  cities  miles  apart,  and  I 
know  what  these  think  of  what  represen- 
tatives of  our  Church  have  done,  are 
doing,  and  the  influence  they  have  upon 
the  whole  community  for  righteousness 
and  lasting  benefit. 

First  of  all,  our  mission  work  in 
Brazil  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any 
proselytizing  effort.  Comment  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
South  America  is  unnecessary,  and 
criticism  is  unkind.  It  speaks  for  it- 
self. There  is  very  seldom  a  class  pre- 
sented to  the  bishop  for  confirmation  in 
any  church  of  any  considerable  size  in 
any  diocese  of  the  United  States  that 
has  not  one,  and  generally  several  who 
have  hitherto  confessed  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  Church.  Of  their  own  free  will 
and  accord  these  come  to  us,  and  they 
are  able,  if  asked,  to  tell  the  reason  why. 
These  are  never  confirmed  unless  they 
especially  desire  confirmation,  and  no 
amount  of  ingenious  reasoning  can  con- 
vince one  that  admitting  such  to  con- 
firmation is  proselytism.  The  same 
thing  exactly  occurs  in  our  missionary 
work  in  Brazil.  Against  such  work  the 
charge  of  proselytism  falls  flat,  and  fails 
to  convince.  But  a  great  part  of  our 
missionary  work  in  Brazil  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  parish  work,  or  even  direct 
pastoral  endeavor.  The  notable  feature 
of  our  Brazilian  work  is  of  an  academic 
sort.  Too  much  appreciation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown's  work  of  this  kind  is 
impossible.  It  is  likely  rather  to  re- 
ceive  too   little  praise.     This  modest 


man,  this  apt  scholar,  this  sacrificing 
saint,  has  been  doing  a  work  for  twenty 
years  that  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  is  simply  monumental. 

Last  Sunday,  I  attended  a  service  in 
our  little  chapel  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
heard  Dr.  Brown  preach.  My  knowl- 
edge of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages enabled  me  to  follow  the  service 
in  Portuguese  intelligently  and  also  to 
understand  fairly  well  the  sermon.  My 
opinion  of  the  merits  both  of  the  dis- 
course and  the  preacher  has  been  con- 
firmed by  what  I  have  heard  from  sev- 
eral residents  here,  whose  experience  for 
an  extended  time  makes  their  opinion 
of  worth.  This  man  could  satisfactorily 
fill  any  pulpit  in  the  Church  at  home, 
and  any  rector  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure him  for  a  preacher  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  next  General  Convention,! 
when  he  will  visit  New  York,  willj 
agree  with  me.  Yet  here  is  Dr.  Brown, 
working  daily  several  hours  to  finish  a 
Portuguese  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible  in  both  Testaments.  His  ability 
for  this  work  is  recognized  by  the  best 
Portuguese  scholars,  who  have  such  con- 
fidence in  him  and  his  honest  intelli- 
gence that  already  the  New  Testament, 
separately  printed,  has  been  distributed 
largely,  not  only  in  Brazil  but  in  Port-! 
ugal  and  its  island  possessions.  Nor! 
is  this  all.  As  a  preparation  for  this 
greatest  work  of  his  life.  Dr.  Brown 
some  years  ago  made  a  faithful  transla- 
tion of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  received  the  imprimatur  of  our 
"Custodian  of  the  Prayer  Book,"  and 
the  hearty  admiration  of  some  of  the: 
best  scholars  in  Brazil  not  belonging  toi 
our  Church.  Of  this  Prayer  Book  more 
than  10,000  copies  have  already  beeni 
distributed. 

It  is  work  like  this  that  convinced  me 
that  our  mission  in  Brazil  is  needed,} 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  proselytism,  butj 
rather  a  fulfilling  of  the  great  command,! 
"Go,  teach  all  the  nations."  The  Eng- 
lish Church,  wherever  found  in  South 
America,  is  for  the  most  part — if  not 
exclusively  and  professedly — a  work  of; 
chaplaining  English  residents.    So  far 
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as  I  have  seen  it  or  heard  about  it,  it  is 
not  in  any  large  sense  missionary.  In 
Brazil,  compared  with  Argentine,  there 
are  very  few  Englishmen.  There  are 
accordingly  few  English  churches  in 
Brazil.  Both  in  the  Argentine  and  in 
Brazil  the  Methodists  call  their  Church 
"The  American  Church,"  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  natives,  and  incidental- 
ly to  the  amusement  of  anyone  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  Church  history  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Presbyterians  are  doing  a  good 
work,  not  only  in  parishes  or  churches, 
but  in  institutions;  notably  MacKenzie 
College  in  Sao  Paulo,  where  200  bright 
young  men,  under  Christian  influence, 
receive  an  education  fully  equal  to  that 
of  our  best  secondary  schools  and  small 
colleges. 

My  conviction  is  that  if  non-Roman 
work  in  Brazil  never  made  a  convert 
from  the  kind  of  Catholicism  that  in 
South  America  is  known  as  Roman,  it 
would  still  be  needed  to  exhibit  to  South 
America  what  a  pure,  unadulterated 
Catholic  Church  and  worship  are.  It 
has  made  it  possible  at  least  for  any 
man  to  buy  a  Bible  and  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  Portuguese;  and 
were  our  missionaries  to  do  nothing  but 
live  the  lives  they  do  in  Brazil,  they 
would  be  doing  much  by  way  of  example 
to  show  what  priests  ought  to  be,  and 
how  Christians  should  behave. 

At  the  most  our  missionary  work  is  a 
peaceful  settlement,  not  even  an  inva- 
sion, and  it  is  not  at  all  an  unheard 
of  thing  in  Brazil  to  have  testimony 


favorable  to  this  work  and  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  it  given,  and  given 
strongly,  by  prominent  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

I  write  freely  and  of  my  own  motion, 
merely  because  I  want  my  words  to  have 
weight  with  those  who  may  read  them. 
"Let  another  man  praise  thee  and  not 
thine  own  mouth."  The  work  which  is 
under  the  episcopal  supervision  of  Bish- 
op Kinsolving,  and  which  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Church  in  General  Conven- 
tion assembled  as  a  missionary  board,  is 
of  a  kind  that  commends  itself  to  the 
interest,  even  the  enthusiasm,  of  our 
people  at  home,  and  should  elicit  gen- 
erous contributions  for  its  support. 
Did  the  writer  personally  know  more  of 
work  in  other  places  in  Brazil,  no  doubt 
the  claims  in  such  places  would  be  as 
great  as  these  which  have  received  par- 
ticular mention.  The  illustrations  here 
given  of  the  material  equipment  of  our 
parish  churches  in  different  states  of 
this  most  extensive  republic  of  the 
world*  will  give  a  very  good  idea  to 


*  This  is  true  if  we  count 
only  the  continuous  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States, 
leaving  out  Alaska  and  our 
island  possessions. 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  PORTO  ALLEGRE 


MEYER,  A  SUBURB  OF  RIO. 


thoug-htful  minds  of  good'  work  already 
done  and  excellent  foundations  already 
laid.  The  clergy  here  are  mostly  na- 
tives, and  are  not  only  earnest  men  but 
intelligent,  having  power  and  influence 
for  good  in  every  community  where  they 
live  and  work. 

When  I  left  the  "upper  room"  last 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  heartiness  of  the  service,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  workers,  the  evident 
sincerity  of  the  congregation — with 
many  of  whom  I  shook  hands  and  en- 
gaged in  brief  conversation — that  I  re- 
marked to  my  fellow-traveller,  "Could 
Dr.  Brown  only  have  $50,000  with  which 
to  build  a  church  in  a  prominent  place 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  services 
could  be  rendered  with  such  agencies  as 
are  acknowledged  necessary  to  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  worship  of  our  be- 
loved Church,  in  how  marvellously 
short  a  time  would  there  be  gathered  a 
permanent  self-supporting  congregation. 
And  to  the  people  of  this  thriving,  flour- 
ishing, rapidly-growing  city,  what  a 
power  of  salvation  it  would  be,  to  thou- 
sands who  then  would  believe,  but  now 
want  to  and  cannot!" 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  could  I  speak 
of  each  worker  in  this  field,  and  describe 
each  work  in  detail,  but  this  I  cannot 


do  intelligently,  and  to  speak  otherwise 
would  be  forceless.  A  visit  to  a  suburb 
of  Rio  called  "Meyer,"  where  one  of  our 
missionaries  has  a  stated  work  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  and  where  Miss  Pack- 
ard assists  as  only  such  a  woman  can, 
proved  most  attractive.  When  one  who 
knows  who  Miss  Packard  is,  and  recalls 
her  father,  the  venerable  and  venerated 
dean  of  the  Alexandria  Seminary — 
also  her  brother,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Pack- 
ard, one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential Churchmen  of  Maryland — he 
realizes  something  of  the  sacrifice  this 
worthy  woman  made  when  she  left  her 
home  and  family  twenty  years  ago  and 
gave  her  life  to  Church  work  in  Brazil. 
But  when  one  sees  what  work  she  has 
done,  what  transformation  in  homes, 
and  what  training .  of  youth — even  of 
some  of  the  clergy  here  in  their  founda- 
tion studies  for  subsequent  professional 
instruction — he  is  quite  prepared  to  call 
her  a  true  handmaiden  of  the  Lord,  and, 
in  any  comparison  with  the  work  of  any 
woman  at  home,  to  yield  to  her  the  palm 
of  admiration  and  praise. 

If  I  have  accomplished  what  I  wanted 
in  writing  this  article,  I  have  dismissed 
some  unreasonable  opposition  to  and 
elicited  some  interest  in  our  missionary 
work  in  Brazil.    God  grant  it! 
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MAD  UPON 
THEIR  IDOLS" 


By  the  Reverend  J,  M,  B,  Gill 


CHINA  with  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cities,  and  every  city 
with  its  numerous  temples, 
and  each  temple  with  many 
idols,  might  truly  be  called  the  "land  of 
graven  images";  but  China  to-day  might 
likewise  be  called  the  "land  of  oppor- 
tunity." No  matter  how  numerous  the 
priests  and  temples  and  idols,  there  is 
nothing  more  abundant  here  to-day  than 
opportunities. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  hampered  by  lack    of    men  and 
means  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  situation,  we 
are  simply  compelled  to  dodge 
opportunities  every  day.  At 
best  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
or  encouraging  pastime,  and 
it  is  assured- 
ly   a    b  a  d 
habit  to 
form  when 
in    the  ser- 
vice   of  the 
Giver  of 
all  oppor- 
tunities for 
good.  This 
much  by 
way  of  pref- 
ace to  an  in- 
stance  of 
the  oppor- 


tunities which  are  challenging  the 
Church  here  in  Nanking. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  revolution- 
ary operations  in  Nanking  this  city  has 
been  a  centre  of  action.  The  new  Re- 
publican Government  was  inaugurated 
here,  and  although  under  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances the  provisional  capital  was 
changed  to  Peking,  Nanking  is  still  the 
very  heart  of  the  new  national  life;  and 
jiccording  to  one  high  in  authority  it 
will  eventually  be  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  new  China.  Owing  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  city  in  this  new 
.  ^        movement  many  troops  have 

^^"•l^jy  been     mobilized     here,  and 

many  new 
societies 
— s  o  c  i  a  1- 
ists,  suffra- 
gettes a 


d 


n 

the  like — 
most  of 
them  mush- 
r  o  0  m 
g  r  0  w  t  h  s 
fro  m  the 
new  liberty, 
have  been 
estab- 
lished here; 
with  the  re- 
sult that 
there     is  a 
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new  spirit  abroad  in  the  city.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  few  places  of  any  size  in 
China  in  which  the  abolition  of  the 
queue  has  been  completely  carried  out; 
in  the  city  of  Nanking  there  is  not  a 
single  person  whose  queue  remains 
uncut. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  sudden  prog- 
ress is  an  enquiring  attitude  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  tendency 
to  action  in  all  cases  in  which  their  en- 
quiries have  met  with  a  convincing  an- 
swer. The  religious  spirit  is  set  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  Chinese — as  in  all  the 
human  race — and  the  new  liberty  is 
manifesting  itself  in  this  field  along  just 
such  lines  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
it  to  move.  The  first  stage,  in  which  we 
now  are,  and  in  which  lies  our  great 
opportunity,  comes  when  the  people  see 
and  feel  that  an  idol  is  a  vain  thing. 
In  many  and  many  an  old  temple  in  this 
city  these  gods  that  have  for  centuries 
held  sway  over  the  superstitious  hearts 
of  this  people  have  been  torn  from  their 
seats  and  smashed  into  bits  with  ham- 
mers. Some  have  been  taken  out  into 
the  streets,  soaked  with  oil  and  burned. 
In  one  case  a  priest  scraped  the  gold  leaf 
from  the  idol  which  he  had  serred  and 
sold  it  for  $18.  In  some  of  these  tem- 
ples where  there  were  hundreds  of  idols 


not  one  of  them  remains.  Some  of  the 
temples  were  especially  popular  places 
of  worship,  but  now  that  the  troops  have 
smashed  the  gods  and  driven  out  the 
sellers  of  incense,  paper  money  and 
other  accessories  of  heathen  worship, 
they  are  practically  deserted  by  their  | 
former  adherents  and  have  all  suffered 
a  common  fate;  they  have  become  bar- 
racks for  the  troops  of  the  new  republic. 
Our  catechist  visited  one  of  the  famous 
temples  just  after  it  had  been  smashed 
up  by  the  troops,  and  among  the  rubbish 
of  its  former  gods  he  found  one  little 
idol  about  six  inches  high,  which  he 
brought  back  and  presented  to  me — the 
sole  surviving  god  of  the  great  Ch'eng 
Hua  Temple. 

We,  ourselves,  possibly  would  not  have 
desired  this  destruction  of  the  idols,  as 
some  would,  and  indeed  have  said  that  ] 
it  was  done  by  the  Christians,  or  at  their  | 
instigation.    It  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  to  let  the  temples  and  their  i 
gods   gradually   sink   into   a   state  of 
"innocuous  desuetude,"  thus  giving  the 
Christian  Church  more  time  to  spread 
her  doctrine  among  the  people ;  to  better 
prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  a 
change  of  religion;    to    better  prepare 
herself  to  meet  the  demands  which  such 
a  general  attitude  of  enquiry  on  the  part 
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of  the  Chinese  makes  upon  her  re- 
sources. However,  our  wishes  were  not 
consulted  by  those  at  whose  hands  the 
idols  have  met  their  fate.  They  have 
created  this  opportunity  for  us,  and  now 
the  question  is,  "What  will  we  do  with 
it?" 

With  the  resources  at  our  command 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  but  even 
our  best  does  not  touch  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  problem  which  we  are  facing. 
With  only  a  rented  Chinese  house,  not 
large,  and  one  catechist  to  help  us,  we 
can  make  but  a  very  tiny  splash  in  this 
great  river  of  opportunity  which  is  in 
these  days  flowing  slowly  and  inevitably 
past.  Like  conditions  exist  throughout 
China. 


The  thing  which  we  Christians  have 
been  looking  forward  to,  have  sung  about 
in  our  missionary  hymns  and  have 
prayed  for,  is  coming  to  pass.  The 
heathen  are  turning  away  from  their 
idols;  the  false  gods  are  losing  their 
hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  people.  The 
heathen  in  his  blindness  no  longer  bows 
down  to  wood  and  stone.  The  words  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  are  fulfilled:  "It 
is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they 
are  mad  upon  their  idols."  This  is  the 
Church's  opportunity.  It  is  our  prob- 
lem, and  the  whole  Church,  at  home  and 
on  the  field,  must  face  it.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  permits  no  spirit  of  procras- 
tination; we  must  choose  without  delay 
whether  we  will  take  it  or  leave  it. 


THE  MIRACLE  AT  TANANA 

By  the  Reverend  Hudson  Sttcck^  D.D. 


S 


OMETIMES  it  would  seem  that 
the  printing  of  one  article  in 
Tpie  Spirit  of  Missions  may 
render  imperative  the  printing 
of  another.  This  is  my  excuse  for  so 
soon  obtruding  the  mission  at  Tanana 
again.  For  a  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened and  I  hasten  to  send  word  of  it. 

In  the  May  issue  of  The  Spirit  of 
IMissiONS  was  a  paper  that  was  little 
else  than  a  despairing  cry  wrung  from 
Sme  by  the  situation  at  Tanana.  Year 
by  year,  from  winter  to  summer  and 
from  summer  to  winter,  as  I  have 
[visited  this  place,  a  deepening  sense  of 
its  progressive  degeneration  has  come 
to  me,  until  last  winter  I  felt  I  could 
hold  my  peace  no  longer.  The  article 
^vas  not  in  the  least  overdrawn  or  too 
highly  colored.  It  stated  facts  frankly 
.s  they  existed ;  it  drew  conclusions  that 
earned  inevitable.  But  adverse  conclu- 
ions  are  never  inevitable  when  we  are 
lealing  with  God's  work,  and  despair  is 
lever  justified. 
Coming  in,  late  in  the  winter  season. 


over  the  trail  from  Valdez,  Bishop  Kowe 
passed  through  Fairbanks  and  Tanana 
and  was  able  by  quick  travelling  to  visit 
the  mission  of  St.  John's-in-the- Wilder- 
ness at  the  Allakaket  on  the  Koyukuk 
Eiver,  and  to  ret:irn  to  Tanana  before 
the  break-up.  So  he  "thawed  out"  at 
Tanana,  as  we  say  in  Alaska,  and  thus 
spent  about  five  weeks  at  the  place. 
Alaskan  phraseology  sounds  queer  to 
those  not  familiar  with  it,  and  some- 
times strikes  us  who  are  familiar  with 
it  with  a  sense  of  its  humorous  incon- 
gruity. I  remember  the  first  question  I 
asked  the  bishop  when  I  met  him  at 
the  Salchaket  was  "Are  you  going  to 
thaw  out  inside,  bishop?"  thinking  that 
he  might  pos?:i"  ly  design  to  return  to 
the  coast  over  the  trail.  As  I  said  it. 
I  realized  that  a  chechaco  who  should 
hear  it  might  form  an  opinion  of  in- 
ternal rigidity,  where  all  indeed  is 
warmth  and  sympathy. 

It  was  by  the  power  of  his  deep  sym- 
pathy coml;ined  with  long  experience  of 
the  native  character  that  Bishop  Kowe 
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was  able  to  bring  about  the  wonderful 
change  in  the  native  attitude  that  has 
taken  place  at  Tanana.  He  began  by 
regretfully  and  sorrowfully  refusing  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  for  any 
of  them  at  all.  It  had  been  refused  to 
most  of  them  for  the  past  two  years, 
but  they  were  confident  that  when  the 
bishop  came  it  would  be  granted  them 
again.  Then  there  were  frequent,  al- 
most constant,  meetings  between  him 
and  the  native  men,  with  much  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  at  Tanana  and 
the  doings  of  the  past  few  years.  Then, 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  came  the  depo- 
sition of  the  old,  weak-kneed  chief  and 
the  election  of  a  new  one,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  village  council  after  the 
fashion  of  Eagle  and  Fort  Yukon, 
Meanwhile  many  communal  improve- 
ments had  been  instituted.  The  bishop 
himself  started  breaking  ground  for  a 
large  village  garden,  and  soon  all  the 
men  of  the  place  were  working  hard, 
digging  and  fencing.  'New  trails  were 
made,  and  bridges  over  gullies  repaired, 
new  approaches  to  the  river  cut,  and  the 
graveyard  was  thoroughly  cleaned  up. 

But  all  this  rousing  of  esprit  du 
corps  was  but  working  up  to  the  main 
question,  the  whiskey  question.  Unless 
the  native  sentiment  could  be  aroused 
on  this  matter,  all  else  would  go  for 
naught.  I  cannot  tell  just  how  it  was 
done,  the  steps  by  which  it  was  ap- 
proached, the  arguments  that  were  used. 
I  wish  I  knew  just  how  it  was  done.  It 
was  not  by  preaching  at  them  or  scold- 
ing them;  it  was  not  by  penalties;  it 
was  not  by  browbeating  and  overbear- 
ing. I  think  it  was  done  by  the  grace 
of  God  working  through  the  love  in  the 
bishop's  heart.  I  think  it  was  his  deep 
sympathy  with  them  and  his  deep  sor- 
row at  the  evil  report  of  them.  They 
came  back  to  him  like  children  who 
have  grieved  their  parents.  They  came 
over  fully  and  enthusiastically.  They 
resolved  to  drink  no  more  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  sort  and  to  set  the  law  in 
motion  against  any  who  should  break 
this  pledge.     They  put  notice  in  the 


local  paper  warning  the  white  men  of 
the  town  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
stating  their  resolve  to  lay  information 
against  any  who  should  offer  to  give 
or  sell  them  liquor.  Then  there  was  a 
joyful  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion and  complete  reconciliation. 

Speaking  as  a  man  may  speak,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  but  the  bishop  could 
have  done  it.  It  took  his  long  knowl- 
edge and  wide  experience;  it  took  his 
gentleness  and  patience;  it  took  pre- 
cisely his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
And  it  is  because  he  has  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  that  he  is  so  fully 
and  admirably  the  bishop  for  Alaska. 

This  is  written  three  months  after 
these  things  came  to  pass,  and  they 
hold  yet.  Some  trouble  there  has  been, 
but  not  among  the  men  who  entered  into 
the  compact.  It  has  been  chiefly 
among  women  and  girls,  tempted  by 
white  men.  The  great  test  will  not 
come  until  the  people  are  all  assembled 
at  Christmas  time,  feasting  and  mak- 
ing merry. 

The  general  situation  has  been  fur- 
ther improved  by  putting  an  assistant 
district  attorney  in  temporary  residence 
at  Tanana,  and  by  the  efforts  of  a  spe- 
cial detective  officer.  As  some  sign  of 
the  difficulties  that  still  compass  us,  of 
the  devil's  net  that  is  still  spread  for 
these  native  people,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  special  officer  reported  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  a  list  of  forty- 
three  men,  living  in  and  around  Tan- 
ana, who  make  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  living  by  peddling  liquor  to  In- 
dians. It  will  be  a  long  uphill  fight  yet 
that  will  call  for  vigilance  and  deter- 
mination, for  these  men  will  not  readily 
yield  up  their  easy  source  of  liveli- 
hood. But  we  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

The  bishop  has  transferred  the  Eev. 
L.  H.  Buisch  here  from  Fairbanks,  so 
there  will  be  a  clergyman  in  residence, 
and  with  his  advice  and  backing  we 
have  good  hope  that  the  new  chief  and 
the  council  will  be  kept  up  to  the  high 
mark  of  their  resolve. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  DRILLING  CONTEST 


A    10.000  FOOT  VACATION 

By  the  Rei^erend  Thornton  F,  Turner 

Last  summer  the  author  of  this  article  offered  his  vacation  of  six  weeks 
to  Bishop  Brewster,  of  Western  Colorado.  Most  gladly  the  bishop  put  him  in 
charge  of  Summit  County,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  So  deeply 
interested  was  the  writer  in  his  experiences  that  he  lias  sent  us  leaves  from 
his  journal,  "chiefly  in  the  hope,"  he  says,  "that  other  city  and  Eastern  clergy 
may  be  tempted  to  make  a  like  venture  with  equally  happy  and  refreshing 
results." 


ON    Saturday,    June   29th,  the 
train    on    the  narrow-gauge 
road     curved     and  pitched 
around  the  slopes  of  the  won- 
derful  mountains,  and   drew   into  the 
Breckenridge  station.    That  is  the  end 
of  the  line.    My  boy  and  I  were  met  by 

Mr.  F  ,  who    with  every  kindness 

saw  us  to  the  hotel.  Sunday  gave  two 
opportunities  to  meet  with  the  congre- 
gation of  little  St.  John's  Church.  It 
may  be  because  they  have  church  ser- 
vices so  infrequently  that  these  people 
seem  to  appreciate  them  more  than  we 
do  at  home.  Afterwards  we  all  shook 
.hands  at  the  door,  and  it  was  clear  to 


me  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  very 
nice  time  together. 

Monday,  July  1st,  was  a  large  day. 
We  pitched  tent !  Till  we  should  be  set- 
tled Mr.  F   gave  himself  to  our  ser- 
vice. With  his  counsel  and  help  we 
selected  the  site  for  our  cami^,  and  drove 
our  stakes  upon  a  high  bluff  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Blue  Eiver  and  a 
stream,  cold  and  clear,  which  came  down 
from  the  snowbanks  of  "Peak  Eight." 
In  the  constant  rushing  sound  of  that 
water  we  made  our  home. 

"Camp  Tenderfoot"  looked  toward  the 
rising  sun,  as  he  came  up  over  the 
shoulder  of  "Baldy."    Baldy,  almost  a 
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thousand  feet  higher  than  the  Matter- 
horn — ^Baldy,  sometimes  gray,  some- 
times mist-covered,  sometimes  brown 
and  red,  sometimes  rosy  in  the  twilight, 
looked  back  with  us  over  the  roofs  of 
Breckenridge.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  facing  Baldy  and  at  our  back, 
were  the  white  slopes  of  "Peak  Eight." 
These  were  to  be  seen  above  the  pines 
against  which  our  tent  nestled;  from  a 
clearing  behind  us  they  looked  closer 
still.  The  triple  crest  with  its  snows 
against  the  sky  invited  to  meditation, 
and  we  called  this  serene  reredos  of  our 
wild  chapel  the  Mountain  of  the 
Trinity. 

Not  on  that  first  day  did  we  realize 
all  this  grandeur  and  beauty.  All  this 
came  later.  Just  now,  at  this  first  hour, 
with  all  our  truck  dumped  about,  it  was 
a  race  with  a  coming  shower.  Could 
we  get  our  canvas  up  in  time?  For- 
tunately, we  did.  Things  now  under 
cover  and  rain  over,  ingenuity  was  taxed 
to  raise  some  sort  of  woodshed  for  an 
ever-ready  supply  of  dry  fuel,  a  wash- 
stand  and  some  sort  of  shelving  within 
the  tent.  We  must  also  trench  the  tent. 
Primeval  man,  or  some  other  of  our 
predecessors,  had  been  good  enough  to 
leave  an  old  broken  shovel  and  some 
weather-worn  boards  in  the  pine  scrub 


"We  go  a'  fishing^' 


near  by.  "Swiss  Family  Kobinson  for 
ours,"  cried  the  boy,  and  we  set  to  work. 
"No  sooner  said  than  done,"  would  have 
been  the  words  of  that  immortal  tale, 
but  in  real  life  it  is  different.  Neverthe- 
less we  finished  before  dark,  and  then 
came  supper. 

What  a  fine  invention  is  the  nest  of 
camp  pails;  one  for  water,  one  for  milk, 
one  for  perishable  supplies,  and  two  for 
use  about  the  fire.  Having  no  solder  in 
their  make-up,  you  can  set  them  on  the 
little  camp  grille,  for  your  eggs,  coffee 
and  what  not.  And  this  grille  with  its 
four  folding  legs  can  be  put  over  a  fire 
anywhere.  The  thick  smoke  from  cones 
and  old  pine  boughs  soon  gives  way  to  a 
bright  blaze.  Bread  toasted  on  long 
willow  sticks  is  fit  for  the  gods.  The 
soup  is  good;  so  is  the  dessert  of  cold 
fresh  raspberries,  with  the  "top  of  the 
milk"  and  sugar.  After  that  day  of  set- 
tling there  is  an  appetite! 

The  fire  dies  down,  and  the  darkness 
comes  on.    How  Adam  felt  when  the 
first  night  came,  I  don't  know — and  he 
had  no  tent,  more  than  likely!  When 
night  shuts  down  in  the  open,  the  last 
house  half  a  mile  or  more  back,  the  cow- 
bells tinkling  on  the  hillside  yonder,  a 
pink  tone  on  the  tips  of  Baldy  as  the 
stars  begin  to  appear,  one  is  back  in 
primitive  days. 
Conscious  of  noth- 
ing more  fearsome 
than    those  same 
cows   and  sundry 
chipmunks,  nature 
seems  close;  it  is 
very  mysterious, 
very    beau  t  i  f  u  1 . 
Then    a  farewell 
glance  at  the  quar- 
tering  moon,  and 
with  the  tent  flap 
tied   one  snuggles 
down      into  the 
sleeping  bag.  Al- 
most   before  the 
third  breath  comes 
sleep — s  1  e  e  p  so 
deep   and  long  it 
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"PEAK  EIGHT,"  WHICH  WB  RENAMED  "MOUNT  TRINITY' 


seems    again   the   sleep    of  childhood. 

July  4th  and  5th  were  high  days  in 
Breckenridge.  All  the  world  and  his 
wife  were  out ;  not  only  from  town  but 
from  up  the  gulch,  and  from  the 
dredges.  There  was  ore- shovelling,  horse- 
racing  and  boy-burro  racing  on  the 
street.  These  things  took  place  between 
the  snow  flurries.  It  was  cold — bitter. 
At  the  ball-grounds  were  baseball, 
broncho-busting,  and  contests  in  rock- 
drilling.  In  the  latter  one  man  holds 
the  drill,  and  the  other  swings  the  ham- 
mer. As  the  hole  gets  deeper  the  shorter 
drills  are  exchanged  for  longer  ones. 
This  is  not  particularly  difficult  until 
the  hole  is  of  some  depth.  But  imag- 
ine what  it  is  to  draw  out  a  three-foot 
drill  and  insert  one  still  longer,  between 
the  regular  taps  of  the  hammer !  Yet  it 
was  done,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
winners  went  down  into  the  granite 
forty  and  three-quarters  inches! 

One  day  we  gave  a  five  o'clock  tea  at 
camp — more    precisely   it    was    a  five 
o'clock    coffee.      Invitation    from  the 
i  chancel  brought  a  little  crowd  two  days 

!  later.    Mr.  B         brought  his  mammoth 

I  coffee-pot  and  made  fine  coffee.  Mrs. 

1  G          contributed  a  large,  hot  loaf  of 

I i gingerbread,  which  was  a  wonder!  Not 
I'less  to  be  desired  was  Mrs.  B  's  jam! 


There  was  bacon  from  the  camp-fire  and 
"toast  to  burn,"  if  you  liked  it  that  way ; 
if  not,  just  properly  browned.  Where 
could  a  mere  man  give  a  party  and  have 
such  a  response  and  such  contributions 
from  his  guests?  So  we  got  acquainted 
in  Breckenridge. 

We  cannot  stay  to  tell  of  the  re- 
turned hospitality  when  we  sat  at  real 
tables,  of  expeditions  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, of  the  views,  wild  and  glorious, 
of  the  many  other  things  which  impress 
the  Eastern  stranger.  The  honesty,  for 
instance.  This  is  a  country  of  unlocked 
doors.  People  go  away  for  the  day  and 
leave  the  house  open.  During  our  mis- 
sionary jaunts  to  neighboring  places 
only  once  was  there  evidence  of  a 
marauder.  That  evidence  was  the  mark 
of  two  little  teeth  in  the  rasher  of  bacon. 


The  oldest  house  in  Breckenridge 
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A  10,000  Foot  Vacation 


The  next  time  we  put  it  in  a  tin  out  of 
brother  chipmunk's  way. 

The  miner  is  not  to  be  understood  on 
short  acquaintance.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  the  first  feverish  days  having 
passed,  some  have  settled  down  to  steady 
and  systematic  working  of  their  claims, 
and  some  to  the  possession  of  two  shirts, 
a  pick,  a  hole  in  the  ground,  dim  hopes 
and  a  job  in  another  man's  diggings. 
That  these  men  are  brave,  generous 
and  kindly  is  evident,  but  the  frequent 
facing  of  danger  and  the  seven  days  in 
the  dark,  produce  a  reaction  which  often 
results  in  gam^bling  and  drunkenness. 
It  makes  a  problem  for  the  missionary. 

The  meetings  which  were  held  in  the 
little  school-houses  and  union  chapels 
were  delightful.  In  the  East  we  have 
things  so  comfortable  and  so  entirely  at 
hand  that  we  are  perhaps  a  bit  spoiled. 
Certainly  the  attention  and  the  respon- 
sive faces,  the  hearty  and  earnest  sing- 
ing, and  the  expressions  of  thanks  for 
the  service  afterwards  are  refreshing. 

The  character  of  the  congregation  is 
interesting.  The  burly  man  crowds  his 
knees  under  the  child's  school  desk,  the 
tanned  young  fellow  from  "the  shovel," 
three  miles  out,  sits  on  the  form  against 
the  wall,  the  mother  with  her  baby  on 
her  arm  gets  a  seat  behind  the  stove,  the 
crippled  girl  finds  a  place  where  she  can 
put  her  crutches  under  her  feet,  and  of 
course  on  the  first  row  are  the  ever- 
bright  faces  of  the  children.  It  is 
a  little  company,  but  full  of  expect- 
ancy, and  good  to  worship  with. 


Tlie  Montezuma  schoolhousc  ivhich  serves  as  a  cha'pel 


Throughout  this  region  the  general 
appeal  of  religion  seems  to  have  been 
to  "come  to  Christ,"  but  it  has  stopped 
there.  To  his  earnest  inquirers  St.  Peter 
said,  "Kepent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you."  But  the  Gospel  which  is  deliv- 
ered in  much  of  our  land  has  appeard 
to  stop  before  the  second  clause.  So  our 
little  talks  have  often  taken  up  the  mes- 
sage at  this  point.  In  a  little  chapel  one 
ni'ght,  after  a  simple  instruction  along 
such  lines  to  half  a  dozen  girls  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  I  put  this  question: 
"How  many  of  you  have  been 
baptized?" 

"I  have,"  said  one,  and  only  one. 
"But  do  not  you  others  want  to  become 
members  of  Christ's  flock?" 

Amid  murmurs  of  assent  came  one 
voice  quietly  and  in  my  ear:  "I  have 
often  wanted  to,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
to  go  about  it." 

Only  our  faithful  Church  people,  and 
a  few  others  in  this  region,  seem  to  have 
proper  conceptions  of  giving.  Common- 
ly the  collection  plate  is  regarded  as  but 
the  extension  of  the  mouth  of  the  min- 
ister's pocket.  I  was  given  a  friendly 
hint  that  in  a  certain  "camp"  a  preacher 
could  always  get  a  -good  collection.  Yet 
even  in  this  giving  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  intention. 

So  sped  the  short  six  weeks  of  our 
stay  in  this  fascinating  country,  among 
a  people  who  really  want  to  "come  to 
Christ"  if  they  but  knew  the  way.  They 
could  be  won  to  love  and 
follow  the  Church's  way 
if  we  were  more  diligent 
in   doing  our  duty  to- 
ward them. 

Vacation  is  over  at 
last.  Good-by.  clean  lit- 
tle Dillon,  Montezuma 
in  the  clouds,  and  Breck- 
enridge  on  the  Blue! 
We  wave  from  the  car 
platform;  but  we  have 
left  something  of  us  be- 
hind in  this  valley  up 
close  to  the  sky;  so  we 
shall  only  say,  "Till  we 
meet  again !" 


* 


THE  CHURCH  IN  A  COLLEGE  TOWN 


AS  one  journeys  through  New 
Mexico  from  Albuquerque  to 
El  Paso  on  the  Santa  Fe,  soon 
after  leaving  Las  Cruces  his 
attention  is  attracted  by  a  handsome 
brick  church,  not  far  from  the  railroad, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mesilla 
Park  station,  A  little  further  east,  just 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains his  eye  falls  upon  a  large  group 
of  buildings,  one  of  them  especially  con- 
spicuous by  its  large  central  dome. 

The  church  is  the  new  St.  James's 
church,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  October  29th,  1911 — a  date  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  entire  com- 
munity, for  it  was  a  most  impressive 
sight  to  see  the  long  procession,  led  by 
the  vested  choir  of  forty-four  members, 
singing  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
IS  they  marched  from  the  old  church  to 
the  site  of  the  new. 

The  group  of  buildings  referred  to  is 
that  of  the   State  College,  which,  for 


' '  Marching 
from  the  old 
church  to  the 
site  of  the  new 


more  than  fifteen  years,  bore  the  title  of 
the  "New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts."  On  April  1st  of 
this  year  it  became  the  "State  College  of 
New  Mexico." 

Three  days  previous  to  this  renaming 
the  first  service  was  held  in  the  new  St. 
James's  Church.  The  little  adobe 
church,  with  its  seating  capacity  of  100, 
including  the  twenty  choir  members, 
had  grown  into  a  large  brick  structure, 
with  room  for  more  than  300. 

The  relation  between  St.  James's 
Church  and  the  State  College  of  New 
Mexico  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
by  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison,  the 
president  of  the  college.  He  says :  "St. 
James's  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  lo- 
cated close  to  the  grounds  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  College,  has,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Hunter  Lewis, 
come  to  sustain  a  peculiarly  close  and 
helpful  relation  to  the  college.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  come  to  be  considered  a  sort 
of  official  college  pas- 
tor; has  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  various 
phases  of  the  college 
life,  and  has  made 
himself  greatly  be- 
loved by  the  student 
body  generally.  T  re- 
gard his  work  and  that 
of  the  church  for 
which  he  ministers  as 
of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value 
to  the  in- 
stitution." 

Soon 
after  the 
opening  of 
the  college, 
this  session, 
t  h  e  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis 
was  invited 
to  speak  to 
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THE  MORNING-  CHOIR 


THE  EVENING  CHOIR 


the  students  and  faculty  in  general  as- 
sembly. He  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Garrison  as  "the  unpaid  member  of  the 
faculty." 

The  beginning  of  this  work  dates 
back  to  1875,  when  Bishop  Adams,  now 
of  the  Diocese  of  Easton,  was  in  charge. 
At  that  time  an  adobe  mission  house 
was  built  in  "Old  Mesilla,"  about  two 
miles  west  of  Mesilla  Park.  Old  Me- 
silla has  been  for  nearly  250  years  an 
historic  landmark  of  New  Mexico  and 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  "Billy 
the  Kid." 

For  many  years  it  was  impossible  to 
send  a  clergyman  to  the  mission,  and 
services  were  conducted  every  Sunday 
by  one  of  New  Mexico's  staunch  lay- 
men, Mr.  George  D.  Bowman,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1903. 


THE  NEW  ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH 


Through  his  work  and  that  of  a  de- 
voted Churchwoman  a  Sunday-school 
and  mission  school  were  maintained, 
and  many  of  the  children  were  brought 
to  baptism  and  confirmation.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Forrester  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
McConnell  also  made  their  cantribution 
to  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  first 
St.  James's  Church,  now  St.  James's 
Parish  House,  was  built  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
McConnell. 

The  Rev.  Hunter  Lewis  has  been  in 
charge  since  1905.  During  the  past 
seven  years  195  have  been  added 
by  baptism,  and  154  by  confirma- 
tion. Three  years  ago  Bishop  Ken- 
drick  confirmed  thirty-six  persons,  the 
largest  class  ever  presented  in  New 
Mexico.  Thirty-one  of  them  were  college 
students. 

An  important  feature 
of  the  work  is  that 
of  the  St.  James's 
boy  choir,  now  composed 
of  sixty  members.  The 
choir  organization  num- 
bers 225  boys,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  New 
Mexico — sons  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  new 
state.  In  the  new  church 
is  a  memorial  window, 
erected  by  the  members 
of  the  choir,  in  memory 
of  the  eight  young  men 
who  have  passed  away. 


THE  NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY,  SHANGHAI 


Heretofore  the  University  has  heen  without  proper  access  to  the  highway.    The  purchase  of 
the  new  property  made  this  impressive  approach  possible 


A  VENTURE  OF  FAITH 


THE  Eev.  Dr.  Pott,  of  St.  John's 
University,  Shanghai,  writing 
about  the  great  advantage  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Unkaza 
property  in  February,  1911, 
has  been  to  St.  John's,  says  that  among 
other  things  it  has  done  the  following: 

1.  It  has  given  us  a  new  library. 

2.  It  has  given  me  a  residence. 

3.  It  has  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely*  a 
residence. 

4.  It  has  given  us  a  new  parade 
ground. 

5.  It  has  enabled  us  to  remove  our 
dispensary  to  a  more  convenient  site. 

6.  It  has  given  us  a  splendid  en- 
trance instead  of  the  old  winding  lane. 

7.  It  has  secured  us  from  being 
hemmed  in  by  factories  and  Chinese 
buildings. 


*  Mr.  Ely  is  a  young  New  York  engineer,  who. 
in  the  course  of  a  journey  around  the  world, 
has  consented  to  spend  a  year  or  more  teaching 
at  St.  John's  at  his  own  charges. 


8.  It  has  given  us  room  in  which  to 
expand. 

9.  It  has  given  us  the  most  beauti- 
ful campus  of  any  college  in  China. 

10.  It  has  raised  our  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Unkaza  property  cost  $81,000. 
The  Board  of  Missions  did  not  have  the 
money  in  hand  to  make  the  purchase, 
but  the  case  was  so  urgent  and  failure 
to  purchase  would  have  had  such  disas- 
trous consequences  that  it  departed  from 
its  usual  practice  and  incurred  a  debt 
to  secure  the  property.  Of  the  $81,000 
about  $21,000  has  already  been  provided, 
leaving  a  debt  of  $60,000.  Of  this 
amount  $50,000  is  being  carried  as  a 
loan  from  a  Shanghai  bank,  and  $10,000 
v-as  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Missions. 
American  business  men  who  have 
visited  St.  John's  and  know  the  facts 
imqualifiedly  commend  the  Board  for  its 
venture  of  faith  in  securing  the  prop- 
erty. Will  our  people  at  home  help  the 
Board  to  wipe  out  the  debt? 
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THE  GREATEST  PRESENT  NEED 


The  following  communication  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement  emphasizes  a  most  important  feature  of  present 
missionary  conditions.  Without  doubt  this  organization  has  done  much  to 
make  people  feel  that  missionary  enterprises  were  likely  to  be  conducted 
upon  a  business  basis.  However  admirable  this  may  be,  we  certainly  need 
to  be  reminded  that  success  in  this  work  comes  not  "by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  It  is  good  to  hear  representative 
laymen  speak  as  earnestly  on  this  point  as  do  the  men  who  send  out  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  the  Christian  men  of  North  America. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment ventures  to  request  the 
missionary  agencies  of  the 
Churches  to  set  afresh  before  the  Chris- 
tian men  of  North  America  the  funda- 
mental need  of  a  new  life  of  prayer  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  missions  as 
the  providence  of  God  is  now  pressing 
that  work  upon  the  Christian  Church, 

It  is  clear  that  the  missions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  foreig-n  lands  are  moving  for- 
ward with  widening  success,  evidenced 
in  the  increased  membership  of  the  na- 
tive churches  and  their  advancement  in 
self-dependence  and  vitality,  and  in  the 
pervasion  of  the  life  about  them  by 
Christian  principles.  For  this  we  re- 
joice and  thank  God.  It  is  clear  also 
that  the  missionary  interest  at  home  has 
become  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
and  that  it  is  more  widely  diffused  than 
ever  before.  For  this  also  we  rejoice  and 
give  thanks.  It  is  clear  further  that 
God  is  stirring  the  nations  as  they  have 
not  been  stirred  before  in  our  time  and 
that  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  have  been  opened  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel  as  they  have  not 
been  opene  1  before  at  anv  time.  For 
this  we  rejoice  and  give  God  thanks. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  neither  the 
measure  of  our  effort  abroad  nor  the 
depth  of  our  missionary  interest  at  home 
is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  present 
emergency  or  to  ensure  the  immediate 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  of 
our  generation  to  the  non-Christian 
world.  Something  more  is  needed.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  primarily  more 
opportunity  for  knowledge  of  missions 
or  more  evidence  of  the  efficiency  and 
divine  warrant  of  the  missionary  en- 


terprise. What  is  needed  is  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  volume  of  our  effort 
which  will  make  it  adequate  to  cope 
with  our  task.  And  even  more,  there  is 
need  of  a  deep  and  transforming  inva- 
sion of  our  Christian  character  and  ser- 
vice by  the  love  of  Christ  and  by  the 
sacrificial  life  to  which  we  are  called 
by  the  cross. 

The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
has  sought  for  six  years  to  awaken  the 
laymen  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
Churches  to  their  missionary  duty,  and 
its  experience  has  convinced  it  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  present  hour  is  not 
organization  or  education  or  agitation, 
but  prayer  and  the  depth  of  life  in  God 
which  flows  from  prayer  and  from  which 
prayer  flows.  And  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Movement  appeals  to  the 
missionary  boards  and  societies  to  lay 
before  the  churches  which  they  repre- 
sent this  supreme  and  primary  need  in 
the  hope  that  the  men  of  all  the  com- 
munions may  come  to  God  in  the  de- 
votion of  a  richer  love  and  a  fuller  faith 
and  in  the  actual  practice  of  believin-g 
and  persistent  prayer,  and  that  the  un- 
withholding  and  sacrificial  devotion  of 
our  lives  may  be  given  to  Him  whom 
we  call  Lord  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  His  will  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world. 

II 

THE  vice-chancellor  of  the  Bombay 
University,  an  orthodox  Hindu,  is 
credited  with  saying:  "India  is  being 
converted;  Christian  ideas  are  slowly 
but  surely  permeating  every  Hindu 
society  and  modifying  every  phase  of 
Hindu  thought." 
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Texas 


HE  Mis- 
sionary 
District 
of  North 
presents 
some  difficult  prob- 
lems. It  must 
find  a  way  to  min- 
ister to  its  500 
communicants  re- 
siding in  thirty- 
five  different  places 
over  an  area  of 
77,000  square 
miles.  The  clergy 
in  the  two  parishes  and  three  large  mis- 
sions do  what  is  possible  in  their  vicinity, 
but  the  work  in  the  scattered  places  must 
depend  upon  the  two  archdeacons. 

They  are  bending  every  effort  and 
using  every  agency  possible  to  make 
known  the  Church's  teachings  to  her 
members  and  strengthen  the  Church's 
position  in  this  pioneer  country,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  erect  permanent 
buildings  in  every  place  where  only  a 
few  communicants  reside. 

To  overcome  the  many  difficulties  of 


Arch'ieacon  Weary 


this  work,  the  idea  of  a  "Church  Tent" 
was  conceived  by  Archdeacon  Weary, 
who  was  the  first  general  missionary  in 
the  Panhandle  of  northwest  Texas.  The 
designs  and  plans  were  made,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money  collected,  and 
the  tent  went  into  commission  at  the  end 
of  July  this  year. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  army  canvas 
with  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  size  60x30. 
Forty  comfortable  pews  with  canvas 
seats  accommodate  240  persons.  There 
is  a  portable  altar  with  ornaments,  and 
a  folding  organ,  so  that  we  have  a  neat 
and  comfortable  church,  in  every  way 
fully  equipped. 

Among  the  many  unorganized  mis- 
sions, Sweetwater,  a  town  of  o.Oi^O  peo- 
ple, with  only  a  few  communicant>,  was 
chosen  by  the  bishop  for  the  first  mis- 
sion in  the  tent.  This  station  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  under  the 
care  of  Archdeacon  Seaman.  Archdea- 
con Weary  was  asked  to  hold  the  first 
service  and  give  the  tent  its  first  trial. 
Arrived  at  Sweetwater-,  on  a  day  when 
the  thermometer  registered  102  degrees, 
these  two  men  set  themselves  to  arouse 
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Another  view  of  the  tent 

the  town  from  its  indifference,  which  in 
some    cases    became    opposition.  The 
opening  service  was  held  on  a  Saturday, 
July    1st,    with    a    small  attendance. 
Three  services  were  held  on  Sunday, 
with  an  increasing  attendance.  Instruc- 
tions and  the  question-box  furnished  a 
rare    opportunity   for    the    giving  of 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the 
truth  as  taught  by  the  Church.  Not 
only  many  strangers  who  attended  the 
services  but  Church  members  themselves 
testified  to  this.    Daily  attendance  at 
each   service   increased   until   the  full 
capacity  of  the  tent  was  taxed.    The  last 
services,  on  the  following  Sunday,  were 
a  fitting  climax  to  the  week.    Only  a 
serious  purpose  could  have  brought  the 
people  out  in  the  fiercely  burning  heat 
of  that  day,  yet  they  came  to  render 
thanksgiving,  indifferent 
no  longer.    The  tent  had 
become     a  tabernacle 
from  which  God  spake  m 
to    them.     Hearts  had 
been  touched  and  many 
expressed  themselves  as 
being  desirous  of  becom-  tj 
ing  "Church  members." 

Satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  at 
Sweetwater,  Bishop 
Temple  gave  the  word  to 
advance  on  Coleman,  an- 
other missionary  station 
in  the  southern  district. 
Here  the  conditions  un- 


der which  the  two  archdeacons  worked 
were  similar  to  those  at  Sweetwater.  At 
first  indifference,  followed  by  curiosity, 
merging  into  earnest  interest,  and  finally 
conviction;  the  Church's  teachings  were 
all-sufficient  for  every  need  of  man 
under  any  and  every  condition;  not  a 
tonic  while  the  excitement  lasts,  but  a 
permanent  benefit. 

The  result  of  the  campaigns  at  Sweet- 
water and  Coleman  fully  proved  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Church  tent  as  a  means 
for  extending  the  Kingdom  in  North 
Texas. 

H 

PUBLICATION  NOTICE 

FOE.  the  fourth  time  there  issues 
from  the  ofiice  of  the  Alaskan 
Churchman,  at  Haverford,  Penn.,  "The 
Alaskan  Churchman  Calendar."  This 
calendar  has  in  past  years  attracted  wide 
interest  and  has  proved  itself  an  ad- 
mirable Christmas  gift  for  many  who 
desire  not  only  to  help  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions themselves,  but  to  interest  their 
friends  therein.  Any  profits  of  the  sale 
will  help  the  mission  work  in  Alaska. 
The  price  of  the  calendar  is  50  cents. 

If 

THE  Office  of  Prayer  for  Missions  is 
used  daily  at  the  national  Cathe- 
dral in  Washington. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  TENT 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Bishop  McKim,  writing  before  the  death  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Japan  about  his  illness,  says  : 

THE  serious  illness  of  the  emperor 
has  filled  the  Japanese  people  with 
anxiety  and  distress.  The  bishops  have 
set  forth  a  prayer  to  be  used  at  all  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church  and  in  private 
and  family  devotions.  I  called  at  the 
Imperial  Household  Department,  and,  as 
Bishop  of  the  District  of  Tokyo,  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  Imperial 
sufferer  and  assured  the  chief  secretary 
that  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  Chris- 
tians were  being  offered  daily  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty.  He  listened  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  said  it  would  give  him  pleasure 
to  tell  this  to  his  majesty.  I  then 
called  upon  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  tendered  the  sympathy  of 
the  Church  in  America.  The  religious 
impulses  of  the  people  have  been  quick- 
ened by  this  illness  of  the  emperor  and 
the  shrines  and  temples  are  thronged 
with  unwonted  crowds  of  worshippers. 

On  Monday,  September  23d,  All  Saints'  Church, 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary.  At  the  close  of  that  week  the 
rector  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board.: 

WHEN  the  church  was  organized 
and  for  some  years  after  it 
was  the  recipient  of  an  appropriation 
of  $100  a  year  toward  the  salary  of  the 
rector.  At  the  celebration  on  Monday 
the  church  was  consecrated,  and  I  asked 
the  congregation,  as  a  thank-offering,  to 
give  at  least  $100  to  Church  extension. 
The  offering  amounted  to  $106,  which  I 
am  enclosing  herewith.  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars I  would  like  to  have  applied  on  the 
C.  D.  Williams  scholarship  in  St.  John's 
School,  Cape  Mount,  Africa,  for  the  year 
1913 ;  the  balance  to  go  for  general  mis- 
sions. We  shall  try  and  make  this  ad- 
ditional to  the  apportionment  which  the 
parish  has  usually  given. 

LEONAED  Hall,   South  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,    named    in    loving  mem- 
ory of  the  former  great-hearted  Bish- 


op of  Utah  and  Nevada,  embodies 
a  cherished  plan  of  his  dear  friend 
Bishop  Talbot.  It  is  a  home  for  lay- 
readers  and  postulants  looking  toward 
Holy  Orders.  Situated  practically  at 
the  doors  of  Lehigh  University,  it  offers 
its  inmates  a  remarkable  educational 
opportunity.  According  to  Bishop  Tal- 
bot's plan  it  also  becomes  a  centre  for 
active  missionary  work  in  the  diocese, 
its  students  going  out  into  the  nearby 
towns  and  making  the  Church  known 
there.  The  Hall  is  already  well  filled 
and  promises  to  do  an  important  work. 

If 

THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Missionary  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Sanitarium,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  beginning  December  31st, 
and  holding  over  January  3d.  These 
conferences  occupy  a  field  by  themselves, 
having  for  their  chief  object  the  encour- 
agement of  the  medical  branch  of  mis- 
sionary work.  A  very  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  Christian  missionaries 
to  attend  this  conference.  All  members 
are  to  be  entertained  free  for  one  week 
by  the  institution.  Inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Medical  Missionary, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

If 

I N  connection  with  the  World's  Sun- 
day-school Association,  there  has 
been  developed  a  most  interesting  de- 
partment, "For  Utilizing  of  Waste 
Material."  The  Eev.  Samuel  D.  Price, 
1416  Mailer  Building,  Chicago,  HI.,  is 
its  superintendent.  The  purpose  is  to 
gather  from  those  who  have  an  excess  in 
order  to  supply  those  who  are  in  need. 
The  Sunday-schools  of  America  have 
supplies  which  are  useless  to  them,  but 
which  might  be  made  serviceable  in  for- 
eign fields.  These  are  usually  thrown 
away  or  destroyed.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  city  schools,  which  might  give  of 
their  overplus  to  provide  the  needs  of 
country  schools.  We  recently  had  a 
practical  illustration  of  this  when  one 
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of  our  missionaries  in  Liberia  needed  a 
second-hand  organ.  The  instrument  was 
promptly  supplied  through  this  Depart- 
ment for  Utilizing  Waste  Material,  and 
the  church  which  gave  it  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  foreign  field.  Without  doubt  the 
department  has  a  good  economic  basis 
for  its  activity.  We  shall  be  interested 
to  see  how  the  matter  can  be  worked  out. 

If 

ON  the  afternoon  of  September  23d 
was  held  the  dedication  of  the  new 
divinity-school  in  Tokyo  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  building  and  its  rooms. 

This  "Central  Theological  College,"  as 
the  English  call  it,  or  "Church  Divinity- 
school,"  as  it  is  known  to  the  Japanese, 
was  started  last  year  in  temporary  build- 
ings in  the  city.  Headers  of  The  Spirit 
OF  Missions  will  remember  that  the  new 
buildings  have  been  built  with  funds 
from  the  English  Thank-offering  made 
several  years  ago. 

On  account  of  the  national  mourning 
the  opening  ceremony  was  conducted  on 
a  quiet  scale,  only  the  clergy  and  work- 
ers, men  and  women,  being  asked;  but  a 
goodly  number  of  these  were  gathered 
in  the  assembly  hall  for  the  occasion. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Bish- 
ops McKim  of  Tokyo,  Cecil  of  South 
Tokyo,  and  Foss  of  Osaka,  who  were  in 
their  robes  and  accompanied  by  their 
chaplains.  After  a  short  form  of  service 
the  bishops,  followed  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  school,  went  in  procession 
through  the  building,  blessing  class- 
rooms, living-rooms  and  dormitory. 

Following  the  exercises  the  visitors 
were  served  with  tea  in  the  refectory, 
and  invited  to  inspect  the  buildings. 
These  are  of  wood,  the  main  building 
being  in  Tudor  Gothic  style,  fitted  and 
furnished  simply  and  in  excellent  taste. 
The  dormitory  adjoining  has  bedrooms 
in  Japanese  style  and  living  rooms  with 
chairs  and  tables  for  these  up-to-date 
young  men. 

In  the  grounds  are  four  houses  for 
Japanese  professors,  and  two  for  the 
foreign  professors  whom  they  hope  to 


get  from  England  and  America.  Space 
is  provided  for  a   chapel   and  library ! 
when  the  necessary  funds  are  in  hand, 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  garden  and 
recreation  ground. 

The  school  has  now  sixteen  students, 
eight  from  the  dioceses  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission.  Fourteen  of  these  sixteen 
received  their  academic  training  in  St. 
Paul's  College.  St.  Paul's  is  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  this  union,  and  its  ; 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  what  is 
now  a  nice  green  field  directly  opposite  I 
the  divinity-school. 

BISHOP  FUNSTEN,  of  Idaho,  says: 
"Our  work  is  progressing,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  twelve  years 
ago  we  gave  for  self-support  less  than 
$5,000  and  last  year  $40,000,  When 
Bishop  Tuttle  left  here  in  1886  we  had 
five  buildings  and  perhaps  $10,000  worth 
of  property.  Now  we  have  ninety  build-  | 
ings  and  perhaps  $500,000  worth  of 
property." 

If 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Pott,  president  of  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  writ- 
ing on  September  5th,  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  the  autumn  reopening, 
says :  "Prospects  seem  bright  and  we  are 
still  besieged  by  applicants  whom  we 
have  to  turn  away  for  lack  of  accommo- 
dation," 

THE  Church  in  the  Missionary  Dis- 
trict of  Hankow  is  a  self-propa- 
gating Church,  It  has  its  own  board 
of  missions  whose  representatives  have 
gone  into  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict to  Shihnan-Fu,  a  city  nine  days' 
journey  over  mountainous  country  from 
Ichang,  A  mission  has  been  established 
there  in  charge  of  one  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced Chinese  clergy  of  the  district 
with  two  colporteurs  assisting  him, 
Shihnan-Fu  is  the  centre  of  government 
for  a  district  containing  a  million  souls 
for  whom  it  is  said  no  other  missionary 
work  is  being  done. 
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THREE  years  ago  the  people  of  St. 
Au'g-ustine's  Mission,  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  gave  $29  as  their  offering  for  gen- 
eral missions.  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
a  canvass  was  made  and  the  weekly  of- 
fering plan  was  adopted.  For  the  year 
just  closed  St.  Augustine's  has  given 
$184 — $11  more  than  its  apportion- 
ment. No  other  congregation  within  the 
diocese  came  within  $75  of  this  amount, 
although  several  of  them  have  many 
more  communicants  than  St.  Augus- 
tine's. The  congregation  planned  its 
work  systematically  and  then  worked  the 
plan  vigorously. 

LAST  winter  St.  Matthew's  Mission, 
Brooklyn  Manor,  introduced  the 
weekly  offering  plan  through  the  duplex 
envelope.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory ,of  the  mission,  it  closed  its  finan- 
cial year  without  a  debt.  Although  it 
had  never  before  given  for  general  mis- 
sions, the  congregation  made  a  begin- 
ning this  year.  Pledges  amounting  to 
$300  were  secured  for  missions.  Fifty 
dollars  have  already  been  paid  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  apportionment  for 
1912-13.  These  results  the  rector  says 
are  entirely  due  to  the  canvass  and  the 
weekly  offering. 

THE   FORWARD  MOVE- 
MENT METHODS  IN  A 
SUBURBAN  PARISH 

By  the  Eeverend  Edwin  A.  White, 
D.D.,  Christ  Church,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. 

EVER  since  the  days  when  "there 
arose  a  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrews  because 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministrations"  the  Church  has  found 
that  some  kind  of  machinery  was  neces- 
sary for  a  well-ordered  financial  system. 
The  question  is,  what  kind  of  machinery 
is  the  best?    It  must  be  practical  and 


efficient,  and  as  little  in  evidence  as  pos- 
sible. As  some  one  has  said,  "Creak- 
ing machinery  is  bad  anywhere,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  Church." 

After  experimenting  witli  various 
kinds  of  machinery  for  raising  money 
for  Church  extension,  and  with  only  in- 
different success,  we  decided,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  to  try  the  every-member 
canvass,  and  the  duplex  envelope  sys- 
tem. The  results  have  more  than  justi- 
fied the  claims  made  for  this  system. 
Before  its  adoption  we  had  never  been 
able  to  meet  our  apportionment  for  gen- 
eral missions.  We  had  had  missionary 
sermons,  missionary  addresses  by  mis- 
sionary bishops,  personal  letters  with 
missionary  literature  and  missionary 
envelopes  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
parish,  and  yet  the  largest  sum  we  had 
ever  given  for  general  missions  in  any 
one  year  was  $300. 

This  year  through  the  "every-member 
canvass"  and  the  "duplex  envelope  sys- 
tem," we  have  had  subscribed  for 
Church  extension  $1,500,  and  one-half 
of  our  apportionment  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Missions  before 
January  1st. 

For  several  years  we  had  used  the 
weekly  offering  envelope  system  for  par- 
ish expenses,  and  the  fear  was  expressed 
that  the  giving  of  so  large  an  amount 
for  others  would  lessen  the  amount 
given  for  our  own  parish  needs.  That 
fear  proved  entirely  groundless.  While 
no  pledges  were  asked  for  parish  support, 
the  use  of  the  duplex  envelopes  has  in- 
creased the  amount  received  for  current 
expenses  through  the  envelope  system 
over  50  per  cent.  The  side  of  the  du- 
plex envelope  marked  "For  Ourselves" 
made  its  own  appeal.  Our  experience 
has  firmly  convinced  us  that  the  use  of 
the  duplex  envelope  system  is  the  most 
practical  and  efficient  method  for  se- 
curing offerings  for  Church  extension 
and  for  current  expenses  as  well. 
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THE  EVERY-MEMBER  CANVASS  IN  A  DEBT- 
BURDENED  PARISH 

By  T.  J.  Banner,  Jr. 


PRAYERFUL  consideration,  careful 
preparation,  and  a  wise  selection 
of  the  men  to  do  the  work,  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful every-member  canvass.  When 
the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
reached  Pittsburgh,  nearly  three  years 
ago,  St.  Stephen's  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  movement.  A  missionary 
committee  was  promptly  appointed  and 
a  missionary  lecture  class  started. 

A  preliminary  canvass  was  made 
which  considerably  increased  the  offer- 
ings for  missions,  but  did  not  accom- 
plish results  that  satisfied  us.  Last 
winter  it  was  determined  to  make  an- 
other canvass.  Our  committee  organi- 
zation was  perfected,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  before  the  canvass  began 
the  members  of  the  committee  were 
called  to  the  chancel,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation  were  commissioned 
by  the  rector  to  go  throughout  the  par- 
ish, telling  of  the  work  to  be  done  with- 
in the  parish  and  in  the  world  beyond, 
and  asking  all  to  make  their  subscrip- 
tions for  Church  support  and  Church 
extension  on  the  weekly  basis. 

At  a  meeting  held  prior  to  the  every- 
member  canvass  it  was  suggested  and 
agreed  to  by  the  vestry,  that  if  the 
results  totalled  the  combined  amount  of 
pew  rents  and  pledges  then  in  force,  the 
renting  of  pews  would  be  discontinued 
and  St.  Stephen's  become  a  free  church. 
Naturally  there  was  some  anxiety  as  to 
the  advisability  of  taking  this  step,  but 
when  on  Easter  morning  it  was  an- 
nounced by  our  rector  that  the  results  of 
the  canvass  had  up  to  that  time  ex- 
ceeded our  previous  income  by  about 
$2,000,  it  was  with  much  joy  and  glad- 
ness that  he  declared  St.  Stephen's 
Church  free. 

The  amount  pledged  for  missions 
shows  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent. 
In  the  year  before  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  reached  Pittsburgh, 
the  best  efforts  of  the  rector  succeeded 


only  in  securing  offerings  of  $117  from 
the  congregation.  For  the  year  which 
closed  on  August  31st,  our  offerings 
were  $531.  This  amount,  it  must  be 
remembered,  represents  gifts  for  only  a; 
part  of  the  year,  since  our  canvass  was  ' 
not  completed  until  more  than  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
had  passed.  For  this  year,  we  expect  to 
be  able  to  give  not  only  the  full  appor- 
tionment for  general  missions  and  more, 
but  to  take  our  share  in  diocesan  and 
local  missionary  work. 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  the  can- 
vass has  been  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  giving  regularly.  Be- 
fore the  canvass  was  made  45  per  cent, 
of  our  parishioners  were  regular  con- 
tributors. When  we  compared  those 
figures  with  a  good  many  other  parishes, 
we  thought  we  were  doing  well.  To- 
day, however,  85  per  cent,  of  the  parish- 
ioners are  subscribing  for  the  support  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  extension  of  the  | 
Church.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  I 
are  giving  weekly,  through  that  most 
valuable  system,  the  duplex  envelope. 

Pledges  ranging  from  1  cent  to  10  j 
cents  a  week  total  over  $500  per  year 
for  missions,  and  over  $800  per  year  for 
current  expenses.    It  has  been  said  that 
if   you   take  care  of  the  little  things, 
the  big  things  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   It  is  directly  due  to  the  small 
pledges  that  we   can  to-day  not  only  j 
promptly  meet  all  our  obligations,  both 
within  and  without  the  parish,  but  we 
recently  made  a  modest  reduction  on  the 
mortgage  debt.    This  latter  has  been  a  | 
burden  and  handicap  to  the  parish  for 
years,  as  it  has  been  taking  over  $2,400 
a  year  for  interest  alone.    It  is  no  credit  j 
to  a  church  or  individual  to  pay  its  i 
honest  debts,  hence  in  our  solicitations 
the  missionary  spirit  or  the  helping  of  i 
others  was  ever  kept  before  our  people,  y 
We  take  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  I 
that  as  a  church,  burdened  with  a  debt  II 
of  over  $40,000,  we  are  not  only  paying  |l 
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our  way,  but  will  contribute,  we  hope, 
not  less  than  $1,500  annually  to  the 
cause  of  missions  generally. 

When  we  think  and  talk  about  an 
every-member  canvass,  it  is  ordinarily 
in  connection  with  the  financial  end. 
The  crying  need  in  every  church  to-day 
is  not  so  much  for  money  as  it  is  for 
loyal  and  honest  service  from  members 
generally,  who  have  pledged  to  fight 
under  Christ's  banner,  and  not  to  leave 
it  for  a  corporal's  guard,  which  is  the 
condition  in  almost  every  parish.  Work 
and  pray,  and  the  money  will  come — 
not  money  to  be  spent  on  our  own  aims 
and  needs  alone,  but  sufficient  to  do 
that  and  at  the  same  time  help  make 
it  possible  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
in  all  the  world. 

Our  experience  in  St.  Stephen's  is  a 
true  illustration  of  these  facts.  No 
more  loyal  or  hard-working  parish  ever 
existed,  and  during  these  years  in  which 
it  has  been  so  burdened,  discourage- 
ment' was  not  thought  of.  To-day  in- 
stead of  a  few  we  have  many  men  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  work  of  the  parish, 
and  these  have  been  enlisted  through 
the  Forward  Movement,  and  the  every- 

ORGANIZING  A  DIOCESE  FOR 

THE  experience  of  the  Diocese  of 
Maine  illustrates  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  organizing  a  whole  dio- 
cese for  efficient  missionary  support. 
Early  in  1911,  Bishop  Codman,  acting 
upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  its  message  of  Advent,  1910, 
appointed  a  diocesan  missionary  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  and  laymen. 

At  the  convention  in  May,  1911,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
that  the  systematic  offering  and  personal 
canvass  for  missions,  together  with  the 
weekly  duplex  envelope,  should  be  used 
in  the  various  parishes  and  missions 
throughout  the  diocese. 

The  missionary  committee  settled 
down  to  steady  work  in  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
throughout  the  diocese.  Emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  forming 
congregational    committees,  supplying 


member  canvass.  It  has  undoubtedly 
increased  our  attendance  at  church  ser- 
vices. It  is  surprising  how  cordially 
our  canvassers  were  received,  and  how 
willing  and  glad  our  people  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  small  givers, 
and    who    are    generally  overlooked. 

Lastly  it  makes  a  true  worker  of  the 
canvasser  himself;  it  sets  him  thinking 
and  makes  him  realize  how  little  he 
has  done  in  the  past  for  the  cause  he 
represents :  and  when  he  thinks  he  starts 
to  work  in  earnest.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  all-round  good 
that  an  every-member  canvass  does  for 
a  parish.  I  repeat,  that  in  selecting 
men  for  the  work,  as  far  as  possible 
tactful  men  should  be  used.  Careful 
preparation  should  be  made,  and  in 
making  appeals  ever  instil  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  that  it  is 

NOT 

"How  much  of  our  money  will  we  give 
to  the  Lord?" 

BUT 

"How  much  of  the  Lord's  money  will 
we  keep  for  ourselves?" 

MISSIONARY  CO-OPERATION 

missionary  information,  making  the 
every-member  canvass  and  introducing 
the  plan  of  weekly  giving.  The  bearing 
of  these  methods  upon  efficient  service 
for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  was 
constantly  stressed.  The  matter  of  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  immedi- 
ately was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  was  kept 
in  a  secondary  place.  Sub-committees 
of  the  diocesan  committee  visited  a 
number  of  the  main  parishes  and  mis- 
sions and  helped  to  organize  congrega- 
tional committees  and  to  start  the  every- 
member  canvass. 

The  committee  in  summarizing  some 
of  the  results  of  its  first  year's  work 
says : 

"There  are  now  thirty  parishes  and 
missions  in  Maine  using  the  duplex  en- 
velope, but  of  these  only  eleven  have 
had  the  real  every-member  canvass  by 
a  lay  committee. 
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"Some  of  our  smallest  mission  sta- 
tions are  using  the  duplex,  e.g.,  nearly 
all  the  missions  on  Mt.  Desert  Island, 
In  fact  the  system  has  shown  itself 
fitted  to  all  kinds  of  places,  from  old  St. 
Stephen's,  Portland,  where  with  a  regu- 
lation every-member  canvass  and  duplex 
system  there  has  been  pledged  to  mis- 
sions this  year  $400,  all  the  way  to  lit- 
tle new  Milo  with  its  thirteen  communi- 
cants, where  every  subscriber  to  local  ex- 
penses except  one  has  pledged  on  the 
missions  side  of  the  envelopes  and  where, 
instead  of  paying  the  $5  apportionment, 
they  have  already  sent  in  $32.62. 

"Eleven  other  places  have  also  ex- 
ceeded their  apportionment.  Of  course 
the  duplex  and  every-member  canvass 
method  has  not  been  working  long 
enough  in  most  places  in  Maine  to  show 
its  full  value. 

"There  remain  only  two,  or  perhaps 
three  places,  which  are  still  cutting  down 
their  parochial  funds  and  depriving  the 
people  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  giving 
specifically  to  the  Church's  mission,  by 
using  the  antiquated  method  of  paying 
the  apportionment  out  of  the  regular 
parochial  offerings. 

"However  there  are  still,  we  regret  to 
say,  even  where  they  are  using  the  du- 
plex, some  treasurers — yes,  actually  one 
or  two  clergy — who  cannot  get  it  through 
their  heads  that,  the  apportionment  is 
not  an  assessment,  like  the  episcopate 
fund  or  the  convention  expenses,  but 
merely  a  minimum  mark  set  in  theory 
for  business  convenience.  Of  course  the 
rightful  unit  of  subscription  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church's  mission  is  not  the 
parish  but  the  individual.  A^ain  there 
are  actually  cases  of  treasurers  in 
Maine  who,  after  the  full  amount  of  the 
apportionment  has  been  paid,  wish  to 
hold  further  subscriptions  to  missions 
for  the  next  year's  payment.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  persist  in 
such  misappropriation  of  designated 
funds." 

Commenting  upon  the  importance  of 
the  every-member  canvass,  the  commit- 
tee says: 

"Although  the   duplex  envelope  sys- 


tem has  been  very  generally  adopted  in 
Maine,  yet  in  a  number  of  instances  its 
essential  adjunct,  an  every-member  can- 
vass by  a  committee  of  lay  people,  has 
not  been  made.  Perhaps  in  some  very 
small  missions  it  is  really  necessary  for 
the  priest  to  make  the  canvass  himself, 
but  certainly  in  most  cases,  as  all  ex- 
perts testify,  only  partial  results  can  be 
expected  unless  the  canvass  is  made  by 
a  lay  committee.  Your  commission 
strongly  advises  this  where  it  has  not 
been  tried. 

"We  also  recommend  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  repeat  the  canvass 
each  year,  not  only  to  discover  new  sub- 
scribers, but  also  to  clinch  and  continue 
the  interest  excited  by  the  use  of  the 
envelopes  through  the  previous  year. 

"Another  very  important  point  to 
which  your  commission  wishes  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  treasurers  is:  pay 
into  the  treasury  in  New  York  regular 
instalments;  do  not  wait  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  reason  is  obvious,  both 
of  the  advisability  of  such  method  of 
payment  and  also  of  the  neglect  of  it. 
Only  about  ten  of  our  churches  are  pay- 
ing in  regular  instalments. 

"For  the  future  work  of  this  commis- 
sion, we  would  suggest  action  along  the 
lines  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  general  missions,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  commission  under- 
take, before  September  1st,  to  en- 
courage those  missions  and  par- 
ishes which  are  still  behind  in 
their  apportionment  to  general 
missions  at  least  to  complete  it. 

2.  That  the  commission  under- 
take to  furnish,  when  so  re- 
quested by  the  rector  or  priest  in 
charge,  a  priest  and  laymen  to 
visit  the  place  and  give  their  per- 
sonal assistance. 

"We  have  not  tried  to  gather  statistics 
on  the  amount  of  missionary  education 
in  Maine,  nor  of  the  number  of  prayers 
said  for  the  Church's  mission,  and  we 
trust  it  is  needless  to  add  that  without 
constant  attention  to  both  these  funda- 
mentals mere  systems  and  canvasses  are 
of  little  use." 
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Bishop  Graves   sends  this   paragraph   from  an 
English  paper  published  in  Shanghai : 

THE  prohibition  of  one  form  of  wor- 
ship after  another  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  work  toward  gradual 
abolition  of  idolatry  is  receiving  much 
attention  from  the  people.  The  more 
reasonable  class  are  in  favor  of  aboli- 
tion, but  cannot  see  how  they  may  meet 
the  economic  and  social  problems  that 
must  come  up  after  it  is  done.  The 
manufacturing  of  incense  sticks,  can- 
dles and  the  like  used  in  worship  has 
formed  a  great  industry  and  is  giving 
employment  to  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children.  What  a  people  would  do 
without  some  sort  of  a  religion  will  also 
be  a  big  problem. 

In  commenting  upon  these  state- 
ments, Bishop  Graves  says:  "The  thing 
is  not  stated  very  clearly.  The  revo- 
lutionaries have  turned  the  idols  out  of 
temples  in  order  to  use  them  for  bar- 
racks, etc.  In  other  cases  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  use  them  as  schools  while 
funds  lasted.  Again  the  people  have 
probably  had  a  feeling  that  the  gods 
(over  whom  the  Emperor  has  always 
been  supreme,  with  power  to  promote  or 
degrade  them)  belonged  to  ^the  late 
dynasty'  and  needed  to  be  changed. 
Many  of  the  revolutionaries  have  no  be- 
lief at  all.  No  one  has  money  to  spend 
on  incense  and  candles  just  now.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  large  class 
which  gained  its  living  by  the  manu- 
facture of  incense,  candles,  idols  and 
paper  money  has  no  work  or  very  little. 
I  was  told  that  in  Hangchow  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  starving.  There  is 
something  worse  than  idolatry, — ^blank 
materialism  and  swinish  selfishness,  and 
that  is  the  creed  of  a  good  many  in 
China.  The  idols  may  perish  but  that 
ancient  idol,  man  himself,  receives  his 
hecatombs  as  of  old. 

"Surely  there  might  be  men  at  home 
who  can  be  stirred  by  such  a  situation 
as  exists  here." 


The  Rev.  II.  E.  Studley,  of  Manila,  comriienting 
on  the  successful  govcrnmpnt  effort  to  con- 
trol the  opium  traffic,  says  : 

THAT  curse  has  been  driven  into  the 
most  secret  of  hiding  plnoos,  an^l 
I  have  neither  seen  nor  smelt  ()i)i'irn  for 
many  months,  although  T  am  moving 
about  among  non-Christians  as  well  as 
Roman  and  Protestant  Chijieso  ever>^ 
day.  I  am  told  that  when  the  dens  at- 
tempt to  do  any  business  it  is  between 
midnight  and  dawn.  To  quote  tlic  worrls 
of  a  secret  service  man  to  me  last  week: 
"We  have  them  on  the  run  now." 

*  * 
* 

President  Pott,  of  St.  .John's  University,  Shang- 
hai, says  : 

ANOTHER  examination  is  to  l  o  held 
for  sending  students  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  might  lose 
quite  a  number  of  collegians  this  year. 
In  one  way  this  is  somewhat  discourag- 
ing, for  it  will  mean  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  our  advanced  students.  The 
members  of  the  faculty  all  agree  with 
me  that  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 
these  young  men  realize  their  ambition 
of  study  abroad.  Who  knows  but  that 
some  day  the  President  of  the  republic 
of  China  will  be  a  graduate  of  St. 
John's! 

*  * 

* 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  many  people  in  this 
country  to  sympathize  with  this  Boone  Uni- 
versity student,  who  wrote  to  one  of  the 
Chinese  instructors  : 

IT  THEN  I  take  pen  in  hand,  my 
mind  melts  within  me,  for  in 
this  letter  I  am  forced  to  inform  you 
that  I  shall  say  good-by  to  my  alma 
mater  for  the  present,  though  rather  re- 
luctantly. For  the  past  two  weeks,  as 
you  know,  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  permission  from  my  father  and 
uncle  to  continue  my  course  in  Boone. 
A  letter  coming  from  Shanghai  just  now 
brings  the  sad  news  that  I  should  give 
up  my  work,  at  least  temporarily.  Tho 
reasons  for  my  doing  so  are  many  and 

(S41) 
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various;  and,  as  you  are  my  teacher,  I 
will  communicate  them  to  you: 

"Firstly,  from  the  late  trouble  in  Wu- 
chang- our  family  has  suffered  greatly. 
Besides  being  unable  to  pay  for  my 
schooling,  I  have  to  earn  money  in  or- 
der to  support  my  family. 

"Secondly,  at  first  I  looked  up  to  my 
uncle  for  support.  At  present  his  prop- 
erty in  Hankow  has  nearly  been  all  de- 
stroyed and  his  business  is  at  a  stand- 
still. My  family,  who  are  being  tem- 
porarily under  his  support,  is  already  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  him,  and  he  is  trying 
to  get  rid  of  it.  How  can  he  pay  my 
school  fees  for  me  ? 

"There  are  more  reasons  than  this, 
but  they  are  only  minor  ones.  I  quite 
realize  that  I  am  but  poorly  equipped 
with  knowledge  to  face  the  battles  of  the 
world,  but  there  is  no  help  for  me. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  for  which 
I  feel  so  sorry  as  to  leave  Boone. 

"My  soul  will  ever  hover  around  her 

compound  during  my  absence  (which 

may  be  a  short  and  temporary  one)  from 

her.    Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Wei,  that 

my  departure  from  Boone  does  not  mean 

complete  and  everlasting  break  with  her. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  try  with  all  my 

heart  to  return  to  my  old  fold.  My 

tears  run  down  my  cheeks  when  I  recall 

to  my  mind    the    many    years  during 

which  I  was  fostered  and  educated  under 

the  roof  of  the  university.  Sometime 

last  year  I  told  Dr.  Jackson  in  a  letter 

that  I  would  not  study  in  any  school 

other  than  Boone.    These  words  I  shall 

abide  by  in  my  life." 

*  * 
* 

B'shop  Tucker,  writing  of  his  new  work  in  the 
District  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  says : 

JiAM  getting  fairly  settled  in  my  work. 
As  soon  as  I  have  covered  the  whole 
diocese  I  expect  to  pause  a  little  to  form 
policies  and  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  work.  Recently  I  have  been  visit- 
ing the  country  stations  in  Nara  and  the 
prefectures.  In  this  diocese  we  have  a 
large  number  of  small  churches,  some  of 
them  with  only  a  half-dozen  Christians. 
But  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  go  to  guch 


places,  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  little  circle  of  the 
faithful  more  than  compensating  for  the 
small  numbers. 

Then,  too,  at  such  places  one  has  a 
fine  opportunity  for  evangelistic  preach- 
ing. Almost  always  there  is  a  meet- 
ing at  night  for  non- Christians,  when 
the  little  preaching  places  are  crowded 
with  attentive  listeners.  One  realizes  in 
this  country  work  that  we  have  as  yet 
only  reached  the  fringe  with  real  Chris- 
tian influence,  and  that  when  we  get 
enough  Japanese  workers  to  get  at  the 
great  masses  there  is  going  to  be  a 
mighty  awakening.  Everywhere  there 
are  numbers  of  earnest  people  waiting 
for  the  Message.  We  have  to  be  pa- 
tient though  and  make  our  preparation 
carefully,  and  though  this  preliminary 
work  seems  to  proceed  slowly,  it  is  per- 
haps better  so,  for  I  see  indications  that 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  through  a 
variety  of  causes  being  brought  to  a 
state  of  mind  favorable  to  the  reception 
of  Christianity. 

It  is  more  and  more  borne  in  upon 
me  that  the  comparatively  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Church  is  provi- 
dentially arranged  so  that  it  may  enter 
upon  its  task  at  the  psychological 
moment,  to  use  a  trite  phrase.  At  any 
rate  in  these  visits  to  country  congre- 
gations I  have  been  impressed  as  never 
before  with  the  real  hold  the  Christian 
faith  has  upon  many  of  the  people  here. 
What  we  need  is  strong  pastors  and 
evangelists.  I  find  many  of  our  cate- 
chists  incapable  of  doing  independent 
work.  The  three  years  in  the  theologi- 
cal school  are  not  enough  to  create  in 
them  the  spiritual  energy  and  to  supply 
them  with  the  Christian  knowledge 
sufiicient  to  impart  Christian  life  and 
knowledge  to  others.  They  need  to  be 
continuously  stimulated  and  trained,  or 
else  they  go  dry.  I  am  trying  to  work 
out  a  plan  to  do  this,  either  by  getting 
these  men  together  several  weeks  each 
year  for  counsel  and  instruction,  or  by 
calling  them  in  turn  to  Kyoto  every  few 
years  and  giving  a  kind  of  supplemen- 
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tary  course  of  training.  We  have  among 
our  ordained  men  several  that  are  ca- 
pable of  independent  leadership,  and 
these  are  doing"  fine  MAork. 

It  is  hard  for  us  who  have  behind  us 
centuries  of  Christian  life  to  realize  how 
much  training  it  takes  to  fit  a  man 
snatched  in  middle  life  from  a  non- 
Christian  environment  to  become  strong 
enough  to  impart  spiritual  power  to 
others. 

We  need  more  missionaries  badly — not 
a  great  number.  Perhaps  if  we  can  get 
ten  good  men  during  the  next  five  years, 

I  we  shall  not  have  to  ask  for  any  more, 
except  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 

I     may  drop  out  unexpectedly. 

*  * 

* 

In  writing  of  the   starting  of  a   new  mission 
night-school,  one  of  the  staff  in  Japan  says  : 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  time  of  plan- 
ning for  the  school,  I  ran  into  an 
'    interesting  thing  that  I  had  never  real- 
ized with  such  force  before,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  a  new  thing.    One  of  the 
teachers    in    the    government  normal 
school  here  was  once  in  a  sort  of  teach- 
ers' institute  that  I  taught  in  some  five 
or  six  years  ago.    When  I  came  here, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  help  me  in  the 
night-school,    I  thought  that,  as  he  was 
I    seemingly  and  really  as  well  a  very  nice 
sort  of  a  fellow,  it  would  be  well  to  get 
him  into  the  thing.    All  was  well  till 
:   we  began  to  plan  for  the  definite  work. 

Then  it  was  plain  that  he,  nice  fellow 
!   as  he  was,  had  no  idea  of  what  we  mean 
by  helping  the  man  who  is  down  and 
:   needs  help.    He  wanted  to  make  our 
work  one  which  would  simply  be  a  sort 
;  of  supplement  to  the  government  schools 
i  of  the  city.    We  insisted  that  it  was  to 
I  be  for  the  help  of  those  boys  who  could 
1  not  go  to  school,  but  it  seemed  to  be  of 
no  use.    He  could  not  grasp  the  idea  at 
all  that  such  boys   were   in   the  least 
worth  helping.    The  first  time  we  met, 
the  consultation  was  in  English,  and  I 
laid  a  part  of  his  obtuseness  to  his  de- 
fective knowledge  of  the  language,  but 
the  next  two  times  we  used  Japanese 
and  there  were  other  Japanese  present, 


(yhristians,  who  also  explaiiicfl  the  mat- 
ter, but  it  did  not  seem  to  enter  his 
bead  that  men  with  the  education  that 

T)r.   ,  the  Japanese  evangelist,  and 

1  had,  could  possibly  be  thinking  of  such 
a  thing  as  to  waste  our  time  on  men  of 
that  kind. 

This  man  was  a  fino  fellow  in  ni;niy 
ways,  but  the  idea  of  going  out  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  wliich  is  lost  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  incomprehensible  to 
him  as  a  concrete  thing.  In  the  ab- 
stract, it  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  hear 
it  all  around  us,  but  when  it  comes  to 
real  action,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
short  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  will 
put  such  things  into  real  being.  I  have 
had  to  do  with  some  of  the  best  men  of 
the  empire  for  the  last  nine  years,  and 
yet  I  had  never  had  to  deal  with  them 
ill  just  this  way  before,  so  this  little  in- 
cident gave  me  a  jolt  and  made  me  ap- 
preciate more  than  ever  what  the 
Church's  message  to  these  people  must 
be.  Other  religions  are  more  or  less 
good,  and  sometimes  a  man  may  be 
fairly  good  with  no  religion,  but  there 
is  always  something  lacking  in  the  man 
v/ho  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his 
heart  of  hearts. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  do  not  have 
to  depend  on  this  man  for  much  of  our 
work,  andl  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be 
independent  of  him,  I  hope,  and  will  not 
have  to  spend  our  time  on  men  who  do 
not  need  our  help  so  badly.  The  effect 
of  the  night-school  upon  some  of  our 
little  fellows  who  work  all  day  in  the 
offices  and  stores  is  showing  itself  al- 
ready in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  boys 
are  coming  to  the  church  services  and  to 
the  young  men's  meetings  as  well.  One 
of  them  comes  from  a  village  two  miles 
away,  where  there  are  two  huge  Buddhist 
temples  and  where  he  says  he  dares  not 
say  a  word  about  Christianity  for  fear 
of  the  people,  who  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  terrible  doctrine. 
Nevertheless,  this  boy  comes  to  church 
Sunday  evenings  very  often,  sometimes 
coming  through  rain  that  keeps  some  of 
our  own  people  who  live  a  half  a  mile 
away  at  home, 
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THE  Educational  Department  is 
glad  to  announce  that  at  last 
The  Honorable  Little  Miss  Love 
is  ready  to  go  to  the  many  Juniors  who 
have  been  eagerly  demanding  her.  O  Ai 
Chan  is  a  very  winsome  little  person, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  she  will  make 
friends  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
American  Church.  Miss  Newbold  says 
that  Japanese  school  girls  are  exactly 
like  American  school  girls — only  nicer. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  our  Juniors 
come  to  know  O  Ai  Chan  they  will  lose 
the  feeling  that  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
rise Land  are  in  any  essential  way  differ- 
ent from  themselves,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  the  more  eager  to  bring  light  into 
the  lives  of  these  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  now  sit  in  darkness. 

*  * 
* 

The  Japanese  post-cards  are  also 
ready.  There  are  fifty  cards  in  a  set,  for 
fifty  cents.  These  post-cards  have  been 
made  especially  for  us  in  Tokyo  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Heywood,  of  St. 
Margaret's  School.  They  are  really 
beautiful — exquisitely  colored  little  land- 
scapes, artistic  sketches  of  the  people 
and  their  life,  and  interesting  pictures  il- 
lustrative of  the  work  of  the  Mission. 
With  the  help  of  a  radiopticon  and  these 
post-cards,  it  is  easy  to  take  a  Mission 
Study  Class  on  a  flying  trip  through 
Japan. 

*  * 
* 

Already  the  new  course  has  been 
tested.  At  the  Cambridge  Conference 
for  Church  Workers,  last  July,  as  well  as 
at  several  Institutes  this  autumn,  Japan 
Advancing — -Whither  f  has  been  given 
with  much  success.  This  means  that 
there  are  already  a  number  of 
leaders  ready  to  organize  classes. 
Orders  for  the  Senior  textbook  and  for 
the  others  come  in  encouraging  num- 
bers. But  what  gives  us  the  most  pleas- 
ure and  the  greatest  encouragement  is  a 
letter  lately  received  from  the  Bishop  of 
Tokyo,  in  which  he  commends  Japan 
Advancing — Whither?  and  assures  us 
that,  although  the  book  was  written 
largely  at  the  Church  Missions  House,  it 
is  correct  in  its  facts  and  true  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  them.  Bishop  McKim 
says: 

"1  must  congratulate  the  American 
Church  for  the  mine  of  information  given 
her  missionary  literature  in  Japan  Ad- 
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vancing — Whither?  It  is  marvellous 
that  a  man  who  has  never  been  in  Japan 
should  be  able  to  marshall,  correctly  and 
clearly,  facts  and  statistics,  and  also  to 
realize  the  advantages  and  losses  Japan 
has  met  in  her  adopting  Western  stand- 
ards of  civilization  and  education.  .  .  . 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  remarkable  for 
its  exactness  and  clearness  of  statement. 
It  should  be  a  vade  mecum  in  missionary 
literature.  We  in  Japan  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  it." 

*  * 
* 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  individ- 
ual parishes  to  arrange  missionary  ex-  y 
hibits  and  to  produce  missionary  plays, 
the  Educational  Department  plans  to 
arrange  curios  from  the  various  mission 
fields,  now  collected  at  the  Church 
Missions  House,  in  sets,  and  lend  them 
to  parishes  and  missionary  organizat'ons 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  lan- 
tern slides  are  now  lent.  No  charge  will 
be  made,  but  it  is  expected  that  those 
who  borrow  the  collections  will  pay  the 
expressage  and  any  breakage.  Although 
it  will  take  some  time  to  put  this  plan 
into  operation,  we  hope  to  have  the 
Japanese  collections  ready  by  the  middle 
of  November  and  the  others  later  this 
winter.  Besides  these  smaller  ex- 
hibits, a  miniature  portable  Japanese  ex- 
position, consisting  of  scenic  back- 
ground painted  on  canvas  and  a  typical 
Shinto  shrine  and  torii  large  enough  for 
demonstrators  and  guests  to  enter,  has 
been  procured  by  the  Department.  A 
box  of  curios  and  a  Japanese  costume 
for  the  demonstrator  will  be  sent  v/ith 
the  scenery,  if  desired.  For  the  loan  of 
this  exposition,  a  charge  of  fifteen  dollars 
will  be  made. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  M.  J.  Hobart  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  of  the  Church  Missions  House. 
One  of  the  rooms  in  the  suite  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Educational  Department 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Missions 
House  has  been  opened  as  a  general 
reading-room.  The  books  are  being 
carefully  catalogued,  so  as  to  be  available 
for  those  who  wish  to  consult  them.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  regu- 
lar circulating  department  may  be  estab- 
lished. For  the  present,  however,  the 
books  must  be  used  at  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House.  The  librarian  may  be  found 
in  the  reading-room  every  morning. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

^  Books  coming  to  the  editor's  desk  during 
the  month  will  be  noted  in  this  column.  When 
practicable,  more  extended  notice  will  be  given 
below. 

THE  MISSIONARY  PROSPECT.  By  Charles  H. 
Robinson,  d.d.  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  Old 
Bailey,  London,  England.    Price,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  CALENDAR. 
Issued  by  the  R.  L.  M.  Mission  Study  Class 
Alumnae,  Church  House,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  CHINA  MISSION  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1912. 
Published  by  the  Christian  Literature  So- 
ciety, Shanghai.  Price,  $2.20,  postage  free. 
Order  from  Mr.  T.  Leslie,  C444,  Honan 
Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CHURCH  INSTITUTE  FOR  NEGROES. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Missionary  Prospect.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Canon 
Robitison  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
this  book  is  clear  in  style,  helpful  in  sug- 
gestion and  conservative  in  all  its  state- 
ments. We  have  seen  no  book  which 
combines  so  many  excellent  and  desir- 
able features  of  missionary  information. 
It  not  only  presents  in  compact  form  a 
sketch  of  missionary  development  from 
the  Apostolic  days,  but  half  its  pages  are 
concerned  with  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  very  latest  facts  and  figures 
are  given  in  a  vivid  and  intelligible  way, 
and  are  illuminated  by  pertinent  com- 
ment and  illustration. 

One  valuable  and  unique  feature  of  the 
book  is  that  it  presents  a  view  of  the 
whole  missionary  enterprise,  including, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Churches.  These  have  rarely  been  avail- 
able, and  are  almost  uniformly  neglected 
in  the  average  Protestant  treatise  upon 
missionary  work.  The  chapters  on  "The 
Present  Outlook"  and  "Objections  to 
Christian  Missions"  deserve  special 
mention. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  clergyman.  He  would  find  it  a 
treasure-house  of  information  for  mis- 
sionary sermons  and  instructions.  It  is 
also  written  in  a  sufficiently  attractive 
style  to  make  it  interesting  reading  for 


the  average  layman.  For  mission  study 
classes  and  auxiliaries,  it  will  present  a 
world-view  of  its  subject.  Canon  Robin- 
son deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Anglican 
communion  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  producing  this  book. 

The  China  Mission  Year  Book  for  1912. 

The  third  issue  of  this  compendium  o: 
mission  work  in  China  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest. History  has  made  itself  so  fast 
in  that  country  since  the  last  Year  Book 
was  published  that  the  editor,  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Bondfield,  found  his  task  replete 
with  difficulties — which  he  has  conspicu- 
ously overcome.  Beside  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  all  religious  bodies 
in  China,  much  space  is  given  to  the 
Revolution,  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
Republic  and  many  of  the  documents  re- 
lating to  it  being  published  in  full.  The 
information  of  this  type  contained  in  this 
volume  should  give  it  a  permanent  value 
to  students  of  the  situation  in  China. 

The  Church  Missionary  Calendar.  We 

commend  this  calendar,  prepared  by  the 
alumnre  of  a  Mission  Study  Class  in 
Philadelphia,  to  all  leaders  and  members 
of  mission  study  classes,  and  to  Church 
people  generally.  Each  leaf  contains  in 
large  type  a  Collect  and  information 
about  some  one  of  the  missionary  activi- 
ties of  the  Church.  The  clergy  will  find 
it  particularly  useful. 

The  American  Church  Institute  for 
Negroes  has  published  an  illuminating 
report  of  its  work  for  the  past  year.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  report,  "The  In- 
stitute stands  primarily  for  the  relig- 
iously inspired  education  of  practical 
workers  in  the  world  .  .  .  but  it  stands 
also  for  the  training  of  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  become  intellectual  and 
spiritual  leaders."  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  limited  means  at  its 
command.  "A  Study  in  Radiation" 
shows  through  an  ingenious  chart  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  one  of  our  large 
industrial  schools.  Copies  of  the  report 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop,  416  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York, 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

In  our  September  issue  appears  a  review  of  the  mission  study  text-book 
entitled  "Mormonism — The  Islam  of  America."  This  book  was  written  by 
Dr.  Bruce  Kinney,  and  published  by  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions. As  our  leading  expert  on  work  among  Mormons,  Bishop  Spalding,  at 
our  request,  reviewed  the  book.  His  conclusion  was  that  it  did  not  properly 
represent  present  conditions.  Naturally,  exception  was  taken  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  this  conclusion.  They  wrote,  however,  that  "it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  you  to  publish  the  'other  side'  against  one  of  your  bishops."  Our 
reply  was  that  Bishop  Spalding  himself  would  be  the  first  man  to  protest 
if  he  were  granted  a  privilege  in  our  columns  which  was  denied  to  those  who 
differed  from  him,  and  that  we  would  print  any  reasonable  and  temperate 
statement  in  response.  Below  is  that  response;  while  we  question  whether  it 
could  be  called  altogether  reasonable  and  temperate,  we  print  it  as  written. 
Undoubtedly  it  shows  Dr.  Kinney's  attitude  toward  the  subject;  yet  we  could 
have  wished  that  the  letter  had  been  a  little  more  dispassionate,  for  it  may 
raise  the  question  in  the  minds  of  some  whether  the  author  is  really  quali- 
fied to  treat  with  entire  fairness  so  difficult  and  complex  a  question. 


IN  the  August  number  of  The  Spirit 
OF  Missions,  the  missionary  organ 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Bishop  Spalding,  of  that  Church,  makes 
an  attack  upon  my  book,  "Mormonism — 
The  Islam  of  America." 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  nature  of  his 
criticism,  but  wish  to  call  attention  at 
the  outset  to  the  fact  that  my  friend. 
Bishop  Spalding,  has  not  taken  issue 
with  a  single  statement  of  mine;  yet  he 
charges  me  with  "inaccuracy."  The  dif- 
ference between  him  and  me  is  not  one 
of  fact,  but  of  opinion  and  policy.  I  am 
surprised,  however,  that  he  would  so 
grossly  misrepresent  me  as  he  does. 
Either  he  is  so  anxious  to  make  his 
charge  against  me  good  that  he  has  de- 
liberately misquoted  me  in  one  place,  or 
he  has  read  my  book  very  carelessly,  for 
in  other  places  he  as  seriously  does  me 
injustice  by  misrepresenting  my  state- 
ments. 

He  objects  to  raking  up  the  past.  My 
object  in  doing  so  is  to  show  that  the 
Mormonism  of  to-day  is  essentially  the 
same  in  doctrine  and  practice  that  it  was 
in  1830.  I  show  that  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church  one  continu- 
ous purpose  runs.  He  charges  that  150 
pages  of  the  book  are  given  to  showing 
that  a  majority  of  the  Mormons  are  still 
"in  the  grip  of  a  crude,  unmoral  super- 
stition." He  says  this  is  "misleading"; 
yet  he  does  not  give  one  fact  to  contro- 
vert the  statement.  Moreover,  he  does 
me  the  injustice  to  ignore  thp  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  those  150  pages  is  occu- 


pied with  facts  and  quotations  from 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  authorities. 

His  inference  is  that  the  "Key  to  The- 
ology" is  obsolete.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to-day  proclaimed  as  one  of  their 
sacred  books,  and  they  print  and  circu- 
late it  in  every  possible  way.  As  I  write, 
I  have  one  before  me  bearing  the  date 
of  1893.  He  charges  me  with  stating  that 
this  book  is  "a  record  of  the  ancient 
Phallic  religion."  I  positively  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  On  page  110  I  say  that 
certain  doctrines  just  previously  de- 
scribed (which  are  elaborated  in  the 
"Key  to  Theology")  constitute  "practi- 
cally a  revival  of  the  ancient  Phallic  re- 
ligion." I  doubt  if  the  good  bishop  is 
aware  of  the  real  teaching  of  the  higher 
priesthood  of  the  Mormon  Church  on 
that  point.  If  I  had  explained  it  in  plain 
English  the  book  would  have  been  re- 
fused the  privileges  of  the  United  States 
mail  service.  Mormon  missionaries  vis- 
iting our  home  in  Kansas,  less  than  one 
year  ago,  admitted  the  correctness  and 
the  authority  of  all  the  quotations  in  that 
chapter  with  one  exception,  and  did  not 
deny  that  one. 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  the  bishop 
does  not  believe  in  agitating  this  ques- 
tion. I  do.  No  great  moral  wrong  was 
ever  righted  by  letting  it  alone.  If  cen- 
turies ago  certain  men  had  adopted  this 
attitude  toward  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
Church,  we  might  never  have  had  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  If  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  his  contemporaries  had 
adopted  that  attitude  toward  slavery,  that 
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institution  would  have  endured  until  this 
day. 

I  am  not  exploiting  the  "treason  of 
their  ancestors,"  but  the  treason  and  per- 
fidy of  the  Mormon  authorities  now  in 
power;  but  I  also  show  that  the  present 
treason  is  consistent  with  that  of  their 
ancestors. 

Bishop  Spalding  would  have  us  believe 
that  his  laissez  faire  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Mormon  Church  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  his  Church.  I 
would  remind  him  that  his  much-honored 
and  lamented  predecessor,  Bishop  Abiel 
Leonard,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
"Citizens'  Protest  against  Smoot"  in 
1903.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
dictments ever  made  against  the  Mor- 
mon Church. 

The  bishop  objects  to  the  politics  in 
my  book.  The  reason  for  its  being  there 
is  that  the  Mormon  Church  always  has 
been,  and  is  now,  in  politics.  They  offi- 
cially agreed  to  keep  hands  ofif  from  po- 
litical affairs,  and  they  have  never  done 
it.  Witness  the  signed  statement  of 
Presirdent  Joseph  F.  Smith  advocating 
the  re-election  of  Taft,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  their  official  organs 
within  the  last  thirty  days.  His  subse- 
quent statement,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  influence  his  people,  is  all  nonsense. 
His  people  know  what  he  meant,  for  this 
same  man  said:  "The  question  with  me 
is  .  .  .  When  I  get  the  word  of  the 
Lord  as  to  who  is  the  right  man  (to  vote 
for)  will  I  obey  it,  no  matter  if  it  does 
come  contrary  to  my  convictions?" 
(Deseret  Evening  News,  December, 
1900.)    Is  that  modern  enough? 

The  comparison  of  Smoot  with  Pen- 
ro?e  and  Aldrich,  though  intended  for 
his  defence,  is  not,  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  us,  much  of  a  compliment  to  him. 
Their  conduct,  if  wrong,  does  not  justify 
Smoot  any  more  than  the  fact  that  some 
Congressmen  may  have  mistresses  justi- 
fies polygamy.  Smoot  admitted  that  he 
dare  not  become  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate without  the  consent  of  the  Church 
authorities.  How  can  he  act  without 
their  consent?  He  denied  taking  vows 
contrary  to  his  obligations  as  a  Senator. 
I  have  in  my  possession  several  different 
accounts  of  the  endowment  ceremonies, 
gathered  during  the  last  thirty  years 
from  those  who  had  taken  them.  They  all 
state  that   the   candidate  is  obliged  to 


swear  vengeance  upon  the  United  States 
for  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  I  have 
secured  some  of  these  statements  myself, 
and  a  vigorous  cross-examination  failed 
to  produce  any  essential  contradictions. 
I  have  one  account  of  the  endowments 
as  taken  by  a  person  less  than  two  years 
ago,  and  he  states  that  he  was  fjbligcd  to 
take  the  oath  of  vengeance.  Is  this  an- 
cient or  modern  treason?  Smoot  ad- 
mitted taking  the  endowments.  If  the 
oath  of  vengeance  was  obligatory  in  1880 
and  in  1910,  is  it  not  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  Smoot  took  that  oath  some- 
where in  between?  [Yet  this  is  the  man 
that  the  Review  of  Reviews  (March, 
1912)  says  is  the  most  active  representa- 
tive of  the  present  administration  in 
Congress.] 

Again  the  bishop  misrepresents  me 
when  he  charges  me  with  the  "accept- 
ance" of  the  Cosmopolitan  figures  of 
April,  1911.  I  nowhere  "accept"  those  fig- 
ures. I  quote  them  and  immediately  say, 
"These  figures  may  be  large  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  but  they  are,  per- 
haps, not  too  large  from  the  political 
point  of  view;  for  thousands  who  have 
given  up  Mormonism  as  a  personal  sys- 
tem of  salvation,  nevertheless,  are  Mor- 
mons when  it  comes  to  politics."  (p.  82.) 
I  nowhere  hint  that  the  Mormons  "con- 
trol Colorado,  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
Washington"  in  all  things,  as  he  would 
infer,  but  I  do  say  that  in  these  states, 
and  others  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Mormons  "hold  the  balance  of 
power,  at  least  in  all  things  vital  to 
themselves,"  Please  note  my  qualifica- 
tion. This  is  vastly  different  from  what 
the  bishop  charges  me  with  saying.  On 
these  pages  I  was  discussing  their  politi- 
cal power  and  methods.  While  not  hav- 
ing a  population  in  the  states  named  as 
large  as  given  by  the  Cosmopolitan , 
they  undoubtedly  do  control  as  many 
votes  as  would  be  represented  by  a 
population  of  that  size  in  these  states. 

I  agree  with  the  bishop  that  the  Pro- 
hibitionists do  not  control  "New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut."  But 
the  whiskey  men  do  control  those  states 
and  many  others  "in  all  things  vital  to 
themselves."  Of  course,  they  do  not 
have  men  enough  directly  engaged  in 
the  business  to  outvote  all  others,  but 
they  control  enough  votes  to  prevent 
legislation  hostile  to  them.    I  submitted 
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my  use  of  the  Cosmopolitan  figures  be- 
fore the  book  was  printed  to  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  the  West,  and  he 
approved. 

In  1890  the  Manifesto  was  issued, 
which  the  Church  leaders  said  forbade 
polygamy  and  polygamous  cohabitation. 
In  1891  many  of  these  leaders,  including 
the  present  president.  Smith,  took  oath 
that  this  was  so.  Again,  this  same  Presi- 
dent Smith  took  oath  before  the  Smoot 
Committee  that,  in  spite  of  his  sworn  in- 
terpretation of  the  Manifesto  in  1891,  he 
had  had  eleven  children  by  five  different 
wives  since  that  time.  In  that  same  in- 
vestigation various  new  polygamous 
marriages  were  proven  since  that  time. 
Among  them,  it  was  alleged  that  Smith 
himself  had  officiated  at  one — that  of  Lil- 
lian Hamlin  to  Abram  Cannon.  This 
much  was  proved,  that  Lillian  Hamlin 
had  a  child  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Cannon,  and  which  shared  through 
Abram  Cannon  in  the  estate  of  his 
father  by  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  bishop  ignores  the  charge  I 
make  of  the  224  known  cases  of  polyga- 
mous marriages  since  1890,  not  six  of 
which  have  ever  been  denied,  and  no  one 
of  which  has  been  disproven.  If  there 
are  that  many  known  cases,  how  many  are 
there  we  do  not  know  about?  It  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  many  of  the  apos- 
tles have  taken  new  plural  wives  since 
then. 

In  1896  the  leaders  of  the  Church  sol- 
emnly pledged  their  honor  to  the  com- 
mittee having  in  charge  their  Statehood 
Bill,  that  they  had  abandoned  polygamy 
"as  an  article  of  faith  and  practice."  In 
spite  of  this,  their  "Prophet,  Seer  and 
Revelator,"  Smith,  said,  seven  years  later, 
publicly,  that  polygamy  "is  a  principle 
revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  by  God,  and 
the  Latter-Day  Saint  who  denies  and  re- 
jects that  truth  in  his  heart  might  as  well 
reject  every  other  truth  connected  with 
his  mission."  (Deseret  News,  June  23d, 
1903.)  A  year  later  he  said  polygamy  "is 
the  most  vital  principle  of  the  Gospel. 
It  involves  the  well-springs  of  life."  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  affidavit  in 
which  it  is  charged  that  C.  W.  Penrose, 
in  1910,  now  the  third  man  in  authority 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  told  the  affiant 
that  they  had  never  given  up  polygamy, 
but  that  the  Manifesto  was  simply  issued 
to  "fool  the  people  of  the  United  States." 


Many  of  the  Church  leaders  received  am- 
nesty for  crimes  charged  against  them 
on  specific  condition  that  they  obey  the 
laws  forbidding  polygamy  and  polyga- 
mous cohabitation.  Many  of  these  same 
men  have  deliberately  violated  their 
covenants  in  this  regard.  The  afore- 
mentioned Penrose  admitted  this  for 
himself  under  oath  before  the  Smoot 
Committee. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Church  has  never 
surrendered  any  of  its  doctrines.  Some 
of  the  very  minor  ones  have  fallen  large- 
ly into  disuse.  No  practices  have  been 
surrendered,  except  such  as  would  be 
punished  by  law  even  in  these  days  of 
laissez  faire  methods.  Even  their  hor- 
rible doctrine  of  Blood  Atonement  would 
be  practised  to-day  if  they  dared.  Pen- 
rose says  so.  Brigham  Young  said  that 
sometimes  the  only  way  to  save  a  man 
was  to  "spill  his  blood  upon  the  earth." 
Penrose,  in  a  modern  leaflet  now  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Church,  says,  in 
referring  to  this  language  of  Young: 

"Do  we  need  such  language  now?  ,  I 
hope  not;  but  if  there  was  any  need  of 
it,  it  would  be  just  as  applicable  now  as 
then.  ...  At  the  same  time,  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  world, 
are  such  that  this  law  cannot  be  carried 
out,  but  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
law  of  God  should  be  in  full  force  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  then  this  penalty 
will  be  inflicted  for  those  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  covenant  not  to 
commit  them." 

This  language  means  nothing  unless  it 
means  that  they  would  enforce  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  Blood  Atonement 
now  if  they  dared.  There  is  not  a  doc- 
trine charged  against  them  in  my  book 
that  is  not  a  present-day  doctrine  of 
either  faith  or  practice,  or  both. 

In  his  criticism,  the  bishop  deliberately 
ignores  all  these  modern  facts.  In  all 
fairness,  I  want  to  ask,  if  this  is  simply 
"exploiting  the  treason  of  their  ances- 
tors," as  he  charges.  If  these  facts, 
which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  do 
not  prove  treason  and  perfidy  on  the  part 
of  the  present-day  leaders  of  the  Church, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  constitutes 
those  crimes. 

Bruce  Kinney. 
Topeka,  October  3d,  1912. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

September  25th,  1912 


HE  Board  of  Missions  met  for 
the  first  time  in  the  new  fiscal 
year  on  September  25th,  at  10 
A.M.  The  Holy  Communion 
was  celebrated  by  the  president  of  the 
Board,  assisted  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mann, 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  At  this 
service  commemoration  was  made  of  the 
death,  since  the  last  Board  meeting,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  an  ex- 
ofjicio  member. 

Of  the  twenty-four  members  elected 
by  the  General  Convention,  eighteen 
were  present,  and  of  the  twenty-four 
members  elected  by  the  eight  depart- 
ments, sixteen  out  of  a  possible  twenty- 
two  (there  are  two  vacancies)  were  in 
attendance.  The  only  department  not 
represented  was  the  Eighth,  but  its  sec- 
retary was  present  and  addressed  the 
Board. 

After  roll-call  the  president  spoke 
briefly  on  the  present  situation,  finding 
encouragement  in  the  larger  and  more 
conscientious  giving  throughout  the 
Church.  He  also  urged  the  Board  to  de- 
velop some  plan  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  General  Convention  for  re- 
ducing to  an  intelligent  method  the 
whole  work  of  Church  extension  as  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 
As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  later  in 
li  the  session  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massa- 
chusetts offered  a  resolution  under 
which  there  was  appointed  a  special 
|(  committee  of  three  bishops,  three  pres- 
ibyters  and  three  laymen,  with  the  presi- 
dent and  office  secretaries,  to  consider 
this  matter  and  report  to  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Churches  Gifts  for  the 
Year 

The  treasurer's  report  was  listened  to 
^ith  eager  interest.  The  total  of- 
ferings for  the  year  were  $1,182,558.17, 
and  the  sources  were: 


From  parish  offerings. ...  $  C4n,R.Sn.C0 
From  individual  gifts.  .  .  .  78,985.80 
From  Sunday-schools  ....  lG7,250.:'.n 
From  branches  of  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary   100,120.31 

Fro*m  Junior  Auxiliary.  .  .  17,702.44 
From  Woman's  United  Of- 
fering   83,216.83 

From  Interest   83,640.93 

Miscellaneous   4,755.84 

$1,182,558.17 
Compared  with  the  year  before  this  is 
an  increase  in: 

Parish  offerings  of  $  75,340.21 

Sunday-schools   15,857.52 

From  Woman's  Auxiliary.  2,751.81 

Junior  Auxiliary   536.46 

Woman's  United  Offering.  787.37 
Miscellaneous   395.23 


$  95,668.60 

There  is  a  decrease  in  in- 
dividual offerings  and 
interest  receipts  of....  21,081.84 


Making  a  net  increase  of . .  $  74,586.76 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  first 
year  under  the  unit  apportionment 
shows  a  gain  from  all  sources  of  revenue 
which  were  affected  by  that  apportion- 
ment; thus  the  apprehension  felt  by 
many  concerning  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy  has  proved  groundless.  Congre- 
gations, auxiliaries  and  Sunday-schools 
have  increased  their  gifts.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  chief  decrease  is 
in  individual  offerings.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  more  effective  organization 
and  better  methods  of  finance  whereby 
the  duplex  envelope  and  the  weekly  of- 
fering have  been  introduced  in  1,200 
parishes,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
still  work  to  be  done  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  the  Church's  mission  to  the 
attention  of  persons  of  large  means,  who 
might  and  would  make  substantial  in- 
dividual offerings. 
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Dioceses  and  districts  which  com- 
pleted their  apportionment  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Department  1:  Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  Western  Massachusetts. 

In  Department  3:  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia. 

In  Department  4:  East  Carolina, 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Asheville. 

In  Department  6:  Montana,  Kearney, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Western 
Colorado. 

In  Department  7 :  West  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Eastern  Oklahoma,  North 
Texas. 

In  Department  8:  California,  Alaska, 
Arizona,  Eastern  Oregon,  Honolulu, 
Idaho,  The  Philippines,  Utah,  Africa, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Hankow,  Shanghai. 

In  spite  of  the  enlarged  giving  of  the 
year  there  is  a  deficit  of  $25,000.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures 
have  been  necessarily  increased  by  the 
growth  of  the  work.  This  deficit  added 
to  those  of  the  previous  years  since  1908 
makes  a  total  of  $197,633.12.  In  view 
of  this  situation  the  Board  felt  com- 
pelled to  halt  in  making  further  appro- 
priations, except  where  they  were  un- 
avoidable, but  is  eager  to  supply  some 
of  the  pressing  needs  as  soon  as  the 
larger  generosity  of  the  Church  makes 
it  possible. 

After  listening  to  and  discussing  the 
treasurer's  report,  the  Board  turned  to 
its  routine  business,  of  which  there  was 
an  unusual  amount.  In  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Advice  special  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  directions 
of  the  Board  had  been  carried  out,  and 
a  business  manager  appointed  for  The 
Spirit  op  Missions. 

By  resolution  the  Board  consummated 
a  plan  which  has  long  been  in  process  of 
execution,  whereby  St.  Paul's  College, 
Tokyo,  may  proceed  with  erecting  its 
buildings  to  the  amount  of  $76,000. 
Part  of  this  sum  has  already  been  raised. 


Distinguished  Visitors 
Welcomed 

A  pleasing  and  stimulating  feature  oi 
the  meeting  occurred  at  midday,  wher 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  Board  by  twc 
distinguished  representatives  of  the 
missionary  societies  in  the  Church  o1 
England.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester was  introduced  by  the  presideni 
and  Bishop  Doane,  and  spoke  as  an 
honorary  vice-president  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
conveying  the  cordial  greetings  of  the 
Mother  Church.  He  said  that  Christian 
people  are  learning  not  only  that  mis- 
sions are  an  important  business,  but  that 
interest  in  them  is  an  accurate  barom- 
eter of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a 
congregation  or  diocese.  He  also  de- 
clared that  missions  are  a  great  forcCj 
for  unity,  bringing  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tian people  together  in  the  common 
cause  of  a  common  Master.  The  bishop 
was  followed  by  the  Kev.  C.  B.  B.  Bards- 
ley,  honorary  secretary  of  the  C.  M.  S., 
who  showed  how  that  society  had  found 
cause  in  the  last  year  to  rejoice  in  the 
manifest  progress  made,  not  only  in 
seeking  a  larger  help  for  the  Church, 
but  in  accomplishing  larger  things  in 
the  missionary  field.  Prejudices  every- 
where are  breaking  down  and  what  was 
impossible  years  ago  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible now.  ''Some  persons  in  England,"! 
he  said,  "think  we  have  asked  too  muchi 
from  our  constituents,  but  we  know  that! 
we  need  to  seek  forgiveness  for  asking 
so  little  in  behalf  of  the  central  task  of 
the  Church.  The  cause  of  missions  will 
never  take  the  place  to  which  it  belongs 
until  there  is  not  only  individual  inter- 
est and  individual  sacrifice  in  its  behalf, 
but  also  corporate  interest  and  corporate 
sacrifice." 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  Board] 
was  one  of  varied  interest.  The  Board  l 
heard  briefly  from  the  missionary  secre-i 
taries  of  six  out  of  the  eight  depart- 
ments; from  the  Bishop  of  Marquette 
and  one  of  his  clergy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Teni 
Broeck.  An  appropriation  was  made  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Bishop  Partridge 
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to  reimburse  him  for  money  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  mission  plant 
at  Fukui,  Japan.  An  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  was  adopted,  substituting  the 
word  "Kecording"  for  "Associate"  Sec- 
retary, and  notice  was  given  of  another 
proposed  amendment  setting  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
one  hour  earlier.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion  upon  our  general  mis- 


sionary organization  and  our  policy  in 
the  domestic  field.  Committees  to  con- 
sider both  those  matters  were  appointed. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Bishof)  of 
Indianapolis,  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  the  Board  adjourn  to  meet  on  De- 
cember 11th,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
This  follows  out  the  policy  adopted  last 
year  of  holding  one  meeting  a  year  else- 
where than  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  MISSIONARIES 


Africa 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  October  8th  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Conway,  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  was  appointed 
as  a  missionary  at  Cape  Mount  to  serve 
for  one  year  while  Miss  Ridgely  is  on 
furlough. 

Alaska 

At.  the  request  of  Bishop  Rowe  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Amy  Millicent 
Sutphen,  of  Wellington,  Kan.,  as  nurse 
at  Ketchikan  was  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  October  8th. 

Information  has  been  received  from 
Bishop  Rowe  that  Miss  Clara  C.  Johns- 
ton withdrew  her  resignation,  which  was 
published  in  the  September  number.  She 
is  still  at  St.  Matthew's  Hospital,  Fair- 
banks. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Barbara 
O'Connor,  who  served  for  a  few  months 
as  a  nurse  at  Iditarod,  has  been  accepted 
by  Bishop  Rowe  and  she  has  left  Alaska. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Wightman,  on  fur- 
lough, left  Salchaket  August  1st  and 
reached  Heppner,  Ore.,  on  September 
12th. 

Miss  Agnes  Bolster,  on  furlough,  left 
Nenana  in  August  and  arrived  at  Barrie, 
Ontario,  about  September  15th. 

Brazil 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  C.  Sergei,  on  regular 
furlough,  with  his  wife  left  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro on  August  21st  and  arrived  at  London 
on  September  7th. 

Cuba 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Snavely,  returning 
after  furlough,  with  his  wife  sailed  from 


New  York  by  the  steamer  "Olinda"  on 
October  18th. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lopez-Guillen,  on  fur- 
lough for  six  months,  with  his  wife 
sailed  from  Havana  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  proceeded  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bishop  Knight  has  transferred  the 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Decker  from  Empire, 
Canal  Zone,  to  work  in  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Hankow 

The  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Sherman,  coming 
home  on  sick  leave,  sailed  from  Shanghai 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  by  the 
steamer  "Manchuria"  on  October  4th. 

Miss  Anne  Elisabeth  Byerly,  returning 
after  furlough,  left  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 4th  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
by  the  steamer  "Korea"  on  the  12th. 

Honolulu 

Miss  Roberta  S.  Caldwell,  who  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  August  17th,  ar- 
rived at  Lahaina  on  August  24tli. 

I 

Kyoto 

Miss  Clara  J.  Neely,  who  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  July  20th.  arrived  at 
Yokohama  on  August  7th  and  proceeded 
to  Kyoto. 

Mexico 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Aves  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Claudine  Whitaker, 
who  was  graduated  last  June  from  the 
Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House, 
Philadelphia,  was  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  October  8th. 
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Shanghai 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Putnam,  who 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  Augusi 
10th,  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  Septem- 
ber 10th. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Boone,  on  furlough, 
sailed  from  Shanghai  by  the  steamer 
"Empress  of  Japan"  on  September  17th, 
arrived  at  Vancouver  on  October  6th  and 
proceeded  to  her  father's  home  in  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 

The  Philippines 

Miss  R.  S.  Atkinson  retired  from  the 
work  in  Manila  on  July  9th  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  S.  R.  Brown,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation. 

Miss  Ellen  T.  Hicks,  on  regular  fur- 
lough, left  Manila  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember via  Suez,  for  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hargreaves,  who  sailed 
frorn  San  Francisco  on  August  23d,  ar- 
rived at  Manila  on  September  16th. 


Miss  Clara  A.  Mears,  on  furlough,  left 
Manila  on  August  27th. 

Tokyo 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Ambler,  on  fur- 
lough, with  his  wife  and  family  is  to 
sail  from  Yokohama  by  the  "Tenyo 
Maru"  on  November  16th. 

Miss  Anna  Theodora  Wall,  on  fur- 
lough, left  Tokyo  by  the  Siberian  route 
on  September  22d,  for  London.  She  ex- 
pects to  sail  from  London  about  Novem- 
ber 25th  for  Boston. 

Miss  Ethel  H.  Correll,  who  sailed  from 
Yokohama  on  September  1st,  arrived  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d  of  that  month. 

Wuhu 

Miss  Mary  Reed  Ogden  left  Philadel- 
phia September  29th,  for  Rochester, 
Minn.,  to  take  a  course  in  anaethestics 
before  returning  to  China. 


MISSIONARY  SPEAKERS 


FOR  the  convenience  of  those  ar- 
ranging   missionary  meetings, 
the  following  list  of  clergy  and 
other  missionary  workers  avail- 
able as  speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Church  Missions  Staff 
The  President  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  are  always  ready  to  consider  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  speak  upon  the  Church's  gen- 
eral work  at  home  and  abroad.  Address 
each  officer  personally  at  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

L  . 

n.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550 
West  1 57th  Street,  New  York. 

in.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  D.D., 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
I5th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  412  Courtland 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon,  4731  Beacon 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  826  Topeka 
Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting,  1942  El 
Dorado  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Brazil 
Rev.  John  G.  Meem. 

China 

Hankow: 

Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
Shanghai: 

Rev.  B.  L.  Ancell,  of  Yangchow. 

Miss  A.  B.  Richmond,  of  Shanghai. 

Mexico 

Right  Rev.  H.  D.  Aves,  D.D. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 
Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  Field  Agent,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  H.   Bishop,  Secretary,  the 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes, 
416  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


The  Woman's  Auxiliary 

To  the  Board  of  Missions 


THE  FACULTY:  BISHOP  McKIM,  THE  REV.  A.  W.  COOKE,  DEACONESS  RANSON, 
MISS  BABCOCK,  MRS.  COOKE,  AND  JAPANESE  ASSOCIATES 

THE  LAST  YEAR  AT  THE  CHURCH  TRAIN- 
ING-SCHOOL FOR  MISSION  WOMEN, 
SENDAI,  JAPAN 

By  Anna  L.  Ranson,  Deaconess 


AFTER  a  busy  and  successful 
winter,  in  April  graduated  a 
class  of  eight  bright  and  prom- 
ising young  women.  One  of 
these  was  a  Japanese  who  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  Bishop  of  Korea  for  two  years' 
training  and  who  has  now  returned  to 
Korea.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  extend  so  far  and  to 
feel  that  we  are  doing  some  "foreign 
I  missionary  work"  too.  The  other  grad- 
uates went  to  different  parts  of  the 
North  Tokyo  District,  some  to  start  new 
work  and  others  to  take  the  place  of 


older  workers  who  had  been  moved.  The 
graduation  service  was  held  in  our 
school  chapel  on  April  9th,  and  we  were 
glad  that  Bishop  McKim  could  be  with 
us.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  school  chaplain, 
made  the  address,  and  diplomas  and 
medals  were  given  to  the  graduates.  We 
were  sorry  that  one  girl  who  had  ex- 
pected to  graduate  was  taken  ill  just 
before  examinations  and  so  was  not 
strong  enough  to  begin  work  at  once. 

During  the  preceding  summer  a  con- 
ference for  mission  women  had  been 
conducted.    It  was  the  first  such  confer- 
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ence  held  in  the  district,  and  was  such  a 
success  that  we  hope  to  have  many  more 
in  the  future.  I  suppose  it  might  be 
more  exact  to  call  it  a  summer  school, 
for  th©  addresses  and  courses  of  lectures 
were  more  numerous  than  the  actual 
conferences.  It  is  difficult  yet  to  get 
the  Japanese  women  to  express  them- 
selves at  such  a  meeting.  We  divided 
the  lectures  under  three  heads,  "The 
Mission  Woman  in  the  Parish,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  as  a  Teacher,  as  a  Stu- 
dent, and  in  her  Spiritual  Life,"  and 
then  "The  Greatest  Joys  and  Greatest 
Difficulties  of  a  Mission  Woman's  Life.'' 

How  grateful  we  were  for  the  pretty 
and  convenient  buildings  which  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  all  the 
guests,  about  thirty-five  in  number, 
under  our  own  roof.  We  hope  more  and 
more  to  make  the  school  a  centre  of  help 
and  uplift,  not  only  to  the  students 
while  they  are  here,  but  to  all  the  wom- 
en workers  in  the  district.  Recently 
one  of  the  American  missionaries  said 
to  me,  "You  don't  know  how  much  good 
the  summer  school  did  my  helper.  She 
has  been  so  much  more  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic and  competent  ever  since, 
really  a  changed  girl."  And  one  of  the 
Japanese  wrote,  "It  was  such  a  help  to 
come  back  to  the  school  and  hear  the 
talks  and  discuss  all  our  problems  to- 
gether. When  I  was  in  school  I  used 
to  think  examinations  were  hard,  but 
now  I  have  an  examination  every  day — 
of  my  faith-life."  And  so  all  through 
the  year  letters  have  come  and  the  bond 
between  the  school  and  the  workers  out 
in  the  field  has  been  the  closer  because 
of  the  days  we  then  spent  in  study  and 
fellowship  together. 

This  year  the  grounds  around  the 
buildings  are  becoming  really  beautiful, 
beginning  to  show  the  result  of  two 
years  of  care.  I  love  to  see  the  little 
kindergarten  children  playing  out  in 
their  yard,  their  kimonos  as  bright  and 
gay  as  the  flowers  among  which  they 
move.  And  the  girls  in  the  training- 
school  all  take  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  place,  and  I  feel  that  every- 
thing that  makes  the  life  sweeter  here 


and  more  homelike  will  be  that  much 
more  of  pleasure  for  them  to  look  back 
to  in  the  years  after  they  leave. 

This  spring  for  the  first  time  the 
shadow  of  death  fell  over  our  school,  and 
one  of  our  best  and  most  promising  stu- 
dents was  taken  away.  Chiyo  Fukuchi 
had  been  with  us  for  two  years  and  ex- 
pected to  study  yet  another  year.  Her 
home  was  in  the  country,  some  miles 
from  Mito.  She  was  the  only  Christian 
in  her  family,  and  had  met  with  much 
opposition  from  them  from  the  time  she 
became  a  believer;  but  her  faith  and  de- 
sire to  become  a  missionary  never 
wavered,  and  it  was  her  constant  hope 
and  prayer  that  her  family  would  be  led 
to  the  happiness  and  light  that  she  her- 
self had  found.  In  January  last  she 
developed  a  rather  unusual  and  com- 
plicated disease  and  was  unable  to  do 
any  work  for  two  months.  We  took  care 
of  her  here  in  the  school  during  that 
time,  but  finally  sent  her  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  Tokyo.  After  some  weeks  of 
treatment  the  physicians  there  said  that 
she  could  never  recover  without  a  seri- 
ous operation  upon  her  neck,  and  yet 
that  the  danger  of  such  an  operation 
was  great. 

The  family  were  simple  country  peo- 
ple, and  how  they  might  feel  about  such 
a  case  we  did  not  know.  We  were  told 
that  they  would  very  likely  say  that 
it  was  her  punishment  from  the  gods 
for  becoming  a  Christian,  and  we 
dreaded  more  sorrow  for  her.  But  an 
operation  is  not  allowed  in  Japan  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  parents, 
so  we  sent  a  messenger  to  her  home  to 
explain  the  sad  condition.  They  were 
much  moved  and  gave  their  consent, 
but  could  not  come  to  Tokyo.  So  the 
operation  was  performed  on  April  24th, 
and  all  that  human  skill  could  do  was 
done  for  her,  but  she  died  the  next  day. 
She  was  one  of  the  best  Christians  and 
loveliest  characters  that  I  have  ever 
known,  and  she  would  have  made  one 
of  our  best  missionaries.  She  knew  that 
the  operation  was  a  dangerous  one,  but 
her  one  desire  was  to  become  strong 
enough  to  work,  and  she  was  willing  to 
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1       undergro  anything-  that  would  make  that 
possible.    Once  after  the  operation,  when 
she  was  suffering  much,  she  said  to  me, 
"An  operation  is  a  dreadfully  painful 
j      thing-,  isn't  it?    But  from  now  on  I  can 
I       get  strong  and  go  out    and    work  for 
ii       Christ,  and  I  am  content."    To  do  her 
work  was  always  her  one  longing,  and 
r       before  her  preparation  for  that  work 
was  even  finished  she  was  called  into  the 
a      very  presence  of  her  Saviour.    And  the 
1]       wonderful  thing  is  that  by  her  death 
e      she  seems  to  be  accomplishing  what  her 
I    life  could  not  do — the  conversion  of  her 
family.     The  father  reached  Tokyo  in 
time  for  the  funeral.    It  was  hard  to 
]      get  word  to  him,  as  he  was  many  miles 

away  from  the  telegraph, 
e         He  was  completely  changed  and  soft- 
I    ened,  poor  man !    I  was  so  thankful  that 
I  had  been  with  O  Chiyo  San  almost 
every  minute  and   could  tell  him  all 
about  her  last  days.    She  was  taken  to 
Miss  Heywood's  house,   and  while  we 
were  watching  by  the  little  casket  the 
last  morning,  the  father  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "What  must  I  do  to  become  a 
Christian?"     And  so'  in  the  simplest 
words  possible  I  told  him  of  the  faith 
I    that  had  made  his  daughter's  life  and 
I    death  beautiful  and  of  the  Christian's 
hope  of  immortality.     All  the  Chris- 
tians there  at  the  hospital  and  school 
^    and   church   were  so  kind.    The  girls 
from  St.  Margaret's  came  and  sang,  the 
cathedral  chaplain  and  other  mission- 


aries took  charge  of  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral,  and  the  bishop  himself 
conducted  the  service.  Everyone  was 
touched  by  her  death  and  did  everything 
possible  to  help.  And  the  father  said  to 
me  that  morning,  "I  did  not  know  there 
could  be  such  kindness  in  the  world. 
The  religion  that  can  make  people  so 
kind  is  the  true  religion,  and  I  want  all 
my  family  to  become  Christians." 

We  were  so  thankful  tliat  lie  did  not 
want  a  Buddhist  funeral.  And  so,  in 
our  beautiful  cathedral  and  in  the  glori- 
ous words  of  our  burial  service,  he  heard 
his  first  Christian  service.  One  of  our 
hymns  was  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee," 
and  we  prayed  that  this  might  indeed 
be  the  cross  that  would  lead  him  to  God. 

Ever  since  then  the  whole  family  have 
been  doing  all  they  can  to  learn.  They 
are  many  miles  from  a  missionary,  but 
some  of  our  Mito  staff  have  been  going 
to  them  when  possible,  and  sending 
them  books,  and  one  daughter  at  school 
in  Mito  has  been  coming  regularly  to 
church.  At  any  rate,  all  opposition  is 
gone  forever,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
only  a  short  time  before  they  will  really 
believe  themselves.  During  the  days 
since  O  Chiyo  San  died,  often  the  words 
have  come  to  my  mind,  "God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  per- 
form." And  it  may  be  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  death  may  accomplish  more 
than  her  life  could. 


THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

Miss  Haya  Kurihara  lived  in  the  country  until  she  was  grown,  where 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  Christian  teaching,  but  as  she  became  a  young  woman 
she  took  a  course  as  a  trained  nurse,  and  that  brought  her  to  the  city  of  Mito,  where 
ahe  came  under  the  influence  of  our  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chappell.  She  wa"=5 
baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  Set  Ko  Kwai.  This  brought  her  so  much  personal 
joy  that  she  at  once  said  that  she  desired  to  go  out  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  her  own 
people.    To  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  give  up  her  vocation,  which  brought 

1  her  in  a  livelihood,  and  to  enter  the  training-school  for  two  years,  during  which 
time,  although  she  was  supported  by  a  scholarship,  she,  of  course,  received  no  sal- 
ary, which  meant  real  sacrifice  for  herself  and  hardship  for  her  family 

Miss  Shizu  Takahashi  when  very  little  came  to  the  Sunday-school  in  Sen- 

I  dai,  which  she  attended  regularly,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  such  promising  signs 
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that  she  was  sent  to  St.  Margaret's,  where  she  was  trained  until  she  graduated, 
and  immediately  entered  the  training-school,  so  that  all  her  life,  practically,  has 
been  nurtured  by  the  Church. 

Miss  Tomita  is  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  catechists,  and  so  has  been 
a  Christian  from  babyhood,  and  knows  nothing  but  the  Church's  teaching. 
Her  two  sisters  have  been  Bible-women;  one  is  married  to  a  priest  and  lives  in 
the  far  north.  Miss  Tomita  entered  St.  Margaret's  very  early,  under  the  scholar- 
ship granted  to  the  daughters  of  all  our  workers,  and  after  graduating  entered  the 
training-school.    She  says  her  one  thought  has  always  been  to  work  for  the  Church. 

Miss  Kiku  Takahashi  comes  of  a  non-Christian  family,  but  has  been  in 
St.  Margaret's  from  her  early  girlhood,  and  thus,  having  been  under  the  Church's 
teaching,  is  most  zealous  and  earnest. 

Miss  Kiu  Ishii  lives  in  a  small  village  outside  of  Sendai,  where  she  was 
under  no  Christian  influences  and  had  no  opportunity  for  higher  education.  While 
visiting  an  aunt  in  Sendai,  she  heard  the  Christian  doctrine,  became  baptized,  and 
asked  to  be  trained  as  a  Bible-woman. 

Miss  Fumi  Kurose  is  a  Japanese,  but  her  home  is  in  Korea,  where  she  has 
been  trained  under  the  English  Church,  and  received  a  splendid  foundation  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Set  Ko  Kwni. 

Miss  Hide  Nihonganagi  is  a  daughter  of  Christian  parents,  who  have  been 
associated  with  mission  workers  for  many  years,  so  that  she  has  been  a  Christian 
from  babyhood,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  St.  Margaret's,  so  that  she,  too,  has 
a  good  foundation  for  her  work. 

Miss  Tsune  Yashiro  is  a  daughter  of  a  catechist  in  the  English  district  of 
Hokkwaido,  but  she  received  a  scholarship  for  St.  Margaret's  and  was  trained 
there.  She  is  still  very  young,  but  gives  promise  of  being  a  splendid  worker,  par- 
ticularly with  children. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  IN  JAPAN 

By  Nellie  C.  McKim 


WHAT  we  call  the  cathedral 
branch  of  the  Auxiliary 
(the  women  of  the  Eng- 
lish -  speaking  congrega- 
tion) is  really  the  only  one  that  is  a 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Church  in 
America,  as  the  Auxiliary  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1893  was  replaced  by  the  or- 
ganization, in  1898,  of  the  Diocesan 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai 
(Japan  Church).  This  Japanese  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  places  nearly  all  its  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  that  society,  for  the 
support  of  the  mission  work  in  Formosa. 
Its  constitution  provides  for  one-tenth 
of  all  its  money  being  put  aside  each 
year  for  the  United  Offering,  and  every 
third  year  its  gift  for  this  purpo. is 
sent  with  the  contributions  of  the  ca- 
thedral branch  to  the  triennial  meeting 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  we  held 
a  representative  meeting  from  five  di'> 
ceses  in  Japan,  and  since  1908  we  have 
had  what  we  call  a  central  committee. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  get  all  the 
dioceses,  both  American  and  English,  to 
work  together.  Japanese  are  naturally 
clannish,  and  the  dioceses  that  have 
the  two  English  societies  both  working 
independently  of  each  other  may  be  slow 
in  uniting  with  all  the  rest.  The  lead- 
ers of  Auxiliary  work,  especially  the  for- 
eign ones,  are  anxious  to  bring  it  about, 
however.  One  question  discussed  by  the 
central  committee  was  how  to  meet  its 
expenses,  and  it  was  proposed  that  an- 
other tenth  be  put  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. Our  society  has  done  so,  and  so 
has  Kyoto. 

During  the  year  ending  April  1st, 
1912,  the  money  raised  after  deducting 
41.22  yen  for  expenses,  amounted  to 
■  625.961/2  yen.    Of  this  62  yen  goes  to 
the  United  Offering,  56  yen  to  the  cen- 
1  tral  committee  and  450  yen  to  the  mis- 
j  sionary  society.     This   leaves  57.961/4! 
I  yen,  which  may  be  used,  if  need  arises, 
i  or  remain  for   next   year.    There  are 


thirty-seven  branches  in  tliis  Woman's 
Auxiliary. 

In  connection  with  St.  Margaret's 
School,  there  is  a  Junior  Auxiliary. 
The  members  do  some  work  every  day, 
and  their  money  is  put  in  with  that  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

Besides  these  organizations  we  have 
the  Nippon  Sei  Kolcwai  (Japan  Church 
Sunday-school  Auxiliary).  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Daito  is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  it.  Tliey  have 
several  general  meetings  during  the  year. 
Each  Sunday-school  selects  two  dele- 
gates from  its  teachers  to  discuss  the 
business  matters,  the  children  having  no 
voice.  There  are  now  thirty  Sunday- 
schools  thus  organized.  Mr.  Daito  hopes 
to  unite  all  Sunday-schools  in  all  the 
dioceses.  At  present  there  are  repre- 
sented in  the  schools  thus  united  the 
dioceses  of  North  Tokyo  (American), 
South  Tokyo  (English),  and  Kyoto 
(American). 

As  the  work  grows  and  members  in- 
crease, there  will  probably  be  organiza- 
tions of  younger  women  as  Junior 
Auxiliaries,  but  just  now  there  seem  to 
be  hardly  any  not  provided  for  by  the 
woman's  organization  or  the  Sunday- 
school  Auxiliary. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  branch, 
representing  the  congregation  attending 
English  services,  has  held  five  meetings 
during  the  year.  Numbers  varied  from 
eight  to  twenty-nine.  Money  raised  by 
fees,  mite-boxes  and  special  gifts 
amounted  to  174  yen.  Of  this  60  yen 
is  our  annual  gift  to  Holy  Trinity  Or- 
phanage, 60  yen  our  annual  offering  for 
general  missions,  and  20  yen  given  to 
Mr.  Sugiura,  to  make  his  preaching 
place  in  the  slums  more  comfortable. 
A  member  of  the  New  York  branch  was 
present  at  two  of  our  meetings,  and  50 
yen  reported  here  came  from  her,  desig- 
nated for  Oji  Orphnnage  and  "Afr. 
Sugi lira's  work. 

I  am  sorry  tbnt  wo  cannot  co-oiiernte 
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to  any  great  extent  in  the  Educational 
Secretary's  plans,  but  I  hope  to  have  this 
society  make  some  study  of  Japan.  The 
work  of  the  missionaries  outside  of 
Tokyo  and  their  life  is  almost  as  un- 
known to  some  of  the  foreign  residents 
of  the  city  as  to  the  people  in  America, 
and  I  hope  we  can,  with  the  help  of  the 
missionaries,  interest  the  ladies  of  the 


cathedral  congregation.  Naturally  th 
language  makes  it  difficult  to  use  sue  I 
a  method  with  the  Japanese  Auxiliary 
With  the  help  of  the  Japanese  Auxiliar;! 
officers  and  others  who  read  English,  w 
are  having  news  of  missions  in  othe 
countries  translated  and  printed  in  ; 
weekly  paper  which  goes  to  ever;; 
station. 


A  BIGGER  POLICY  FOR  THE  GIFTS  OF  THE 
WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY 


THIS  was  the  subject  considered 
at  the  October  conference,  the 
first  conducted  according  to 
the  plan  outlined  in  September. 
It  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  week 
of  the  Auxiliary  Institute,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, after  which  Bishop  Lloyd  spoke 
upon  "Gifts — a  fruit  of  the  Spirit." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  con- 
ference assembled  in  the  Board  room, 
and  the  secretary  announced  the  result 
of  the  letter  addressed  after  the  last 
meeting  to  the  president  of  the  Board. 
Bishop  Lloyd  offered,  in  place  of  the 
devotional  service  suggested,  a  monthly 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  but 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be 
the  right  person  to  preside  at  Auxiliary 
conferences. 

Miss  Lindley  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Auxiliary  do  this,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mrs.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Watson,  of  New  York, 
the  Secretary  was  requested  to  preside 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  officers  present  represented  the 
following  branches:  Bethlehem,  1;  Cen- 
tral New  York,  2  (1  Junior) ;  Con- 
necticut, 1;  Long  Island,  4;  Maryland, 
1,  Junior;  Massachusetts,  2;  Milwaukee, 
1;  Newark,  8  (1  Junior);  New  Jersey, 
4;  New  York,  7  (2  Juniors);  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2;  Western  Massachusetts,  1; 
Shanghai,  1;  European  Churches,  1.  A 
visitor  from  Delaware  was  also  present. 

The  Secretary  reported  on  conferences 
with  a  secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 


ary Society  of  England  and  wiih  Mrs 
Creighton,  of  the  Edinburgh  Extension 
Committee;  and  her  Associate  attend- 
ance on  the  Auxiliary  meetings  and 
classes  in  Cleveland,  conducted  at  the 
time  of  the  Fifth  Department  Council. 

Mrs.  Watson  read  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  letter  from  the  September  confer- 
ence addressed  to  the  newly-consecrated 
Bishop  of  South  Dakota. 

The  report  upon  the  subject  of  the 
day  was  then  presented  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey branch  through  its  president,  Mrs. 
Phelps. 

Mrs.  Phelps  had  consulted  her  fellow 
officers  as  she  had  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  brought  to  the  con- 
ference as  the  result  of  this  corre- 
spondence the  following  suggestions : 

"The  house-to-house  canvass  and 
consequent  increase  in  membership.  A 
definite  age  (say  twenty-one)  for 
Juniors  to  enter  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
branch,  thus  bringing  new  life  and  en- 
thusiasm to  galvanize  the  work  and 
workers.  The  presence  of  missionaries 
from  the  field  to  speak  at  meetings. 
(They  often  open  the  purses  of  many 
who  never  give  In  any  other  way.) 
Missionary  study  and  systematic  giving 
to  missions.  Above  all  the  spiritual 
truth  of  the  first  importance." 

"That  the  personal  touch  be  not 
taken  from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 
That  the  apportionment  be  paid,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  parish  at  large, 
men  and  women;  the  members  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  not  feeling  encum- 
bered by  it,  feeling  It,  as  a  society,  their 


first  duty.  It  is  their  duty,  but  no  more 
than  the  men's,  and  the  men  should 
help  the  rector  as  well  as  the  women. 
The  work  for  the  United  Offering 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  po- 
sition of  the  people.  Teach  them  to 
know  about  it,  then  lead  them  to  pray 
for  both  our  thank-offering  and  the  mis- 
sionaries. Then  when  they  know  and 
pray,  the  giving  will  come  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  will  long  to  give." 

"The  word  'gifts,'  which  seems  to  im- 
ply an  extra  act  of  generosity,  of  super- 
erogation, whereas  our  contributions 
to  missions  should  be  classed  under 
plain  duty.  Our  bigger  policy  should 
be,  not  gracefully  to  solicit  gifts,  but  to 
impress  the  motive — 'If  ye  love  Me  keep 
My  Commandments';  'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  'Who  is  my 
neighbor?'  " 

"Work,  prayer  and  study,  and  every 
woman  doing  all  these  as  a  joy." 

To  these  suggestions  from  individual 
officers  the  president  of  the  branch 
added  her  personal  experience: 

"Last  year,  after  conferences  with  the 
extension  committee  for  the  two  parts 
of  the  diocese,  we  decided  to  make  our 
campaign  for  the  year  by  urging  on  all 
old  and  new  members  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  not  larger  gifts — we  agreed 
to  say  nothing  about  money  gifts  at 
all — but  first,  more  knowledge,  by  read- 
ing and  study,   when  possible,  study 
classes;  and,  second,  more  earnest  and 
j  regular  prayer  following  the  knowledge 
j  gained;  use  of  the  Prayer  League,  days 
I  of   devotion,   special    Communions  in 
each  narish,  with  missionary  interces- 
I  sions.    Now  for  the  results  for  which 
'  Bishop  Lloyd  says  we  must  not  look,  but 
which   we   must  certainly   watch  and 
so    judge    of    the    wisdom    of  our 
plans.    At  our  annual  meeting,  chair- 
man after  chairman  reported  pledges 
paid  up,  larger  gifts  in  all  quarters,  the 
United  Offering  larger  than  ever  before 
at  the  same  period.     The  educational 
department  reported  a  large  increase  In 
study  classes,  and  the  intercession  com- 
mittee reported  many  more  members  of 
the  Prayer  League,  vastly  better  atten- 
dance at  the  quiet  days,  a  number  of 
parishes  adopting  the  plan  of  special 
corporate  Communions  for  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary.    You  will  easily  see  that  to 
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my  mind  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  this  I  will  leave  with  you  as 
the  stand  New  Jersey  will  take  this  year 
again: 

"First,  education — i.e.,  reading,  study, 
information. 

"Second,  earnest  prayer  for  missions, 
in  public  and  private,  at  meetings,  at 
Holy  Communion. 

"This  policy  steadily  and  earnestly 
pursued  we  believe  will  result  in  a  joy- 
ous, loving,  whole-souled  giving  by  the 
members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary." 

After  listening  to  this  report  a  dis- 
cussion followed  on  the  gifts  of  the 
Auxiliary:  the  gift  of  duty — such  con- 
tributions as  help  on  the  ApportioH- 
ment;  the  gift  of  privilege — specials; 
the  gift  of  thankfulness — the  United 
Offering. 

These  were  presented  in  turn,  and  the 
following  propositions  commended  to  the 
Auxiliary  for  approval  and  action  as  op- 
portunity may  offer.  It  is  understood 
that  these  propositions  apply  equally  to 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  its  Junior 
Department. 

The  Gift  of  Duty.  That  in  each 
branch  a  lesson  be  prepared  by  the  di- 
ocesan educational  secretary  or  other 
person  qualified  to  do  it,  a  set  of  ques- 
tions calling  for  study  and  thought,  upon 
the  subject  of  "The  Board's  Appropria- 
tion, the  Apportionment  and  Duplex  En- 
velope Systems  and  the  Individual  Can- 
vass," and  that  this  lesson  occupy  the 
time  of  one  meeting  during  the  present 
season  of  every  parish  branch  through- 
out the  Auxiliary.  By  this  means  the 
active  members  will  become  intelligent, 
interested,  and  so  better  able  to  take 
part  in  shaping  public  opinion  in  the 
Church. 

(A  set  of  leaflets  upon  these  subjects, 
which  shall  furnish  suggestions  for  these 
questions  and  material  for  such  a  lesson, 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publica- 
tion Department  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Diocesan  branches  where  no  edu- 
cational secretary  has  yet  been  ap- 
pointed and  where  the  work  of  preparing 
such  a  lesson  is  unfamiliar,  are  asked  to 
send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Auxiliary 
for  help.) 
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The  Gift  of  Privilege.  That  branches 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  as  branches, 
make  it  a  principle  to  encourage  gifts 
for  such  specials  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  respective 
bishops  jointly. 

The  Gift  of  Thankfulness.  That  each 
separate  group  of  diocesan  officers  con- 
fer together,  select  a  number  of  women 
within  the  diocese,  equal  in  number  to 
themselves,  and  each  take  one  of  these 
women  to  inform  upon  the  subject  of  the 
United  Offering,  praying  for  help  and 
direction  how  best  to  bring  the  matter 
before  her,  that  she  may  understand  it 
in  all  its  parts  and  become  not  only  in- 
telligent, but  enthusiastic,  concerning  it. 

THE  AUXILIARY 
INSTITUTE 

THE  Institute  which  was  noted  in 
the  October  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions opened  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  October  14th,  and 
closed  before  noon  on  Saturday,  the 
19th.  In  the  course  of  those  five  days 
women  were  present  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  from  all  the  Missionary  De- 
partments, except  the  Fourth  and 
Seventh.  There  were  representatives, 
also,  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
the  European  Churches.  It  is  by  such 
an  attendance  as  this  that  we  hope  the 
influence  of  a  general  Auxiliary  Insti- 
tute may  reach  throughout  the  Church, 
and  that  knowledge  of  methods  there 
gained  may  lead  to  the  carrying  of  them 
out  in  the  different  diocesan  branches. 

The  instructions  given  by  Bishop 
Lloyd  will  long  remain  with  those  who 
heard  them  as  guides  for  thought  and 
conduct,  while  the  classes  prepared  lead- 
ers for  other  classes  in  many  different 
branches. 

The  class  upon  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary especially  suggested  how  the  Aux- 
iliary work  itself  may  be  presented  in 
concrete  form  and  become  much  better 
understood,  by  using  the  method  of  di- 
rect question  and  answer  followed  by 


discussion.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
branch  of  the  Auxiliary  may  have  a  les- 
son this  year,  based  on  similar  questions. 

A    programme    committee    in  each 
branch    to    set    before    the  parochial 
branches  a  series  of  subjects  for  the 
year's    meetings;    a    diocesan  meeting 
once  in  two  or  three  years  given  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, from  which  the  delegates  shall  go 
back  to  hold  similar  meetings  in  their 
parish    branches;   women   prepared  to 
study  the  mission  field  in  order  that 
they  may  speak  in  place  of  absent  mis- 
sionaries; neighborhood  conferences  and 
classes;  normal  classes  in  mission  study; 
many  classes  in  one  parish,  that  all  sorts  i 
of  persons  may  be  reached;  the  study! 
class  a  chief  means  for  gaining  volun- 
teers; the  Auxiliary  a  promoter  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  a  leaven  among  the  differ- 
ent organizations  of  the  parish,  its  mem- 
bers going  out  to  others,  bringing  to  i 
them  the  dynamic  force  stored  in  the  i 
Auxiliary  as  a  whole;  the  Auxiliary  re-  ] 
sponsible  for  its   Junior  Department,  p 
standing  ready  to  help  and  to  welcome  ^ 
their  efforts — all  these  and  many  other  j 
points  regarding  the  life  of  the  Auxil-j  t] 
iary,  its  practical,  intelligent  and  spirit-  ^ 
ual  development,  were  brought  forward,  j, 
and  again  it  was  urged  that  some  defi-!  f, 
nite  book  of  directions  be  prepared  to  ^ 
help  beginners  and  those  uncertain  how  j,. 
the  Auxiliary  interests  can  best  be  for- 1 
warded  in  their  branches.  1  (. 


THE  NOVEMBER 

CONFERENCE           j  I 

!  a! 

THE    November   conference    fori  fj 

diocesan  officers  will  be  held  |gj 

in  the   Board  Room   of  the  |p] 

Church    Missions    House,    on  I  ^ 
Thursday,  November  21st,  from  ten  until  I 

twelve.    Subject:  *'How  can  the  Next  ^ 

Triennial  be  our  Best?"  ^ 

The  conference  will  be  preceded,  at 
9:30  by  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 

Communion,  in  the  Chapel.  n 
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A  BOYS'  BRANCH  IN  KEAR- 
NEY DISTRICT 

I GOT  my  boys  together  four  weeks 
ago  and  they  have  met  every 
Friday  since.  We  let  them  organ- 
ize in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
recommended  in  the  Junior  leaflet  No. 
1,  and  they  chose  the  name:  "Guild  of 
Young  Christian  Soldiers."  This  ap- 
pealed to  them  most,  as  they  intend 
wearing  jerseys  this  winter  all  alike, 
dark  red,  with  "Y.  0.  S."  in  yellow— 
their  colors!  They  enjoyed  the  voting 
and  balloting  for  officers,  and  were  very 
soon  electioneering  and  "boosting"  their 
favorites.  They  have  adopted  the  form 
of  constitution  suggested  in  the  Junior 
branch  leaflet. 

There  are  only  fourteen  members  so 
far,  all  the  boys  we  have  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  two  of  their  little  chums  from 
the  Methodist  Sunday-school.  Carpen- 
ter work  has  been  their  only  occupation 
as  yet,  under  the  rector's  direction. 
Having  no  parish  house  or  other  avail- 
able place  of  meeting,  the  rector  has 
fastened  four  thick  boards  together,  the 
size  of  the  dining-table,  on  which  they 
place  it  for  a  work-bench,  first  covering 
the  table  with  papers.  They  meet  at 
four — some  of  them  earlier — and  work 
until  five,  when  they  line  up,  two  and 
two,  and  march  to  church  for  Evensong 
or  Litany — they  prefer  the  latter.  Their 
favorite  hymn  is  "Oft  in  danger,"  to 
the  martial  tune,  then  back  to  the  rec- 


tory, working  again  until  six,  when 
they  have  a  lunch  on  the  court  house 
lawn  opposite  the  rectory. 

I  find  there  is  no  lack  of  interest 
when  they  are  sure  of  something  to  cat! 
Our  son,  aged  fourteen,  who  attends  the 
Kearney  Military  Academy,  drills  them 
a  bit  after  supper,  and  they  enjoy  this 
very  much. 

They  then  gather  in  the  rectory  for  a 
business  session,  which  is  conducted  in 
as  parliamentary  a  manner  as  possible, 
with  a  fourteen-year-old  president  and 
members  from  that  age  down  to  seven 
years  old. 

Of  course  this  is  a  very  small  thing 
in  a  very  small  way,  but  if  it  serves  to 
interest  the  boys  in  missions  and  teaches 
them  reverence  in  church,  or  even  shows 
them  that  the  girls  and  women  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  should  work,  pray  and 
give  for  missions,  our  struggles  may 
not  be  fruitless. 

JUNIORS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

THIS  younger  branch  of  Juniors  has 
been  doing  some  beautiful  work, 
outlining  different  symbols  of  the  faith 
on  white  blocks,  with  simple  but  very  even 
stitches  of  red,  and  their  mothers  are 
now  quilting.  Of  the  two  quilts  they 
have  made,  one  I  hope  to  take  to  the 
Junior  Exhibit  at  the  General  Conven- 
lion  next  year.  The  older  Juniors  with 
their  teachers  are  dressing  dolls  for  the 
Southern  California  Indians'  Christmas 
tree,  and  making  charts  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  which  the  Kev.  A.  K.  Hoare 
asked  us  to  make  for  Point  Hope :  twelve 
one-cent  Perry  pictures  from  the  Birth 
at  Bethlehem  to  the  Ascension,  pasted 
on  glazed  red  cotton,  to  hang  one  in  each 
igloo.  Mr.  Hoare  says  the  people  sit  and 
look  at  these  pictures,  are  impressed,  and 
ask  questions.  We  hem  the  cotton  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  he  said  they  would  put 
wooden  pieces  through  them.  The  quilts 
are  for  hospitals,  hoping  the  children 
whom  they  cover  will  become  familiar 
with  these  symbols  and  their  teachings. 
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~-  SCNDAY=SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  ES^o^F^ 

"A  more  successful  attempt  to  supply  a  great  need  has  never  been  made  in 
the  American  Church." — Churchman  {JV.V.). 

Sales  over  one  million  in  English 
besides  several  editions  in  Chinese,  and  one  in  Burmese. 

LEADING  FEATURES 
Uniformity,  Repetition,  Variety,  Completeness 
There  are  four  distinct  yet  uniform  series,  making  together  one  continuous  and 
complete  system  of  *'  sound  doctrine,"  from  "  Infant  "  Class  to  "  Bible  "  Class. 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  SERIES 

I.  "HANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE."     On  the  Church  Catechism, 

adapted  to  the  Christian  Year. 

Senior  Grade,  for  Teachers  and  Scholars,  40  cents     Junior  Grade  10  cents 

Middle  Grade  15  cents     Primary  Grade  6  cents 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SERIES 

II.  **THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT." 

Illustrating  the  Church  Catechism  from  the  Old  Testament.   Pictures  in  all  grades. 
Senior  Grade,  for  Teachers  and  Scholars,  25  cents 
Middle,  Junior,  and  Primary,  each  12  cents 

NEW  TESTAMENT  SERIES 

III.  "THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.*' 

illustrating  the  Church  Catechism  from  the  New  Testament.  Pictures  in  Primary  Grade. 
Senior  Grade,  for  Teachers  and  Scholars,  25  cents 
Middle,  Junior,  and  Primary,  each  12  cents 

These  manuals  have  a  definiteness,  a  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  a  distinctly  positive  tone,  which 
is  most  refreshing,  especially  in  these  days  when  doubt  and  denial  of  the  Church's  Faith  seem  to  be 
the  fashion.  It  is  our  duty,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  manuals,  to  teach  not  what  "  Modern 
Scholarship  "  proclaims  as  the  results  of  its  painful  research,  but  those  foundation  truths  the  Church 
has  always  held  and  taught  and  which  no  "Modern  Scholarship  "  has  taught  or  can  teach. 

EDWIN  S.  QORHAM,  Publisher,  37  East  28th  Street,  New  York, 


Greater  Speed — Greater  Accuracy — Greater  Efficiency — are  the  logical  results 

of  installing  the 

Underwood 
Typewriter 

Exclusive  Underwood  features  make  possible  the  many 
important  labor=saving  systems  of  modern  accounting 

The  ever-growing  demand  puts  the  annual  sales 
of  Underwoods  far  ahead  of  those  of  any  other 
machine,  making  necessary  the  largest  typewriter 
factory  and  the  largest  typewriter  office  building  in 
the  world. 

Such  a  demand  from  business  men  everywhere  is 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  practical  mechanical 
superiority  of 

"THE  MACHINE  YOU  iVILL  EVENTUALLY 
BUY" 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Kindly  mention  The  Spibit  of  Missions  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Reliable  Stereopticons 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Detail 


Lantern  Slides  in  Sets  with  Manuscripts 
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AMERICAN  MERCHANDISE 

LARGE  CATALOG  SENT  FREE   ON  REQUEST 

Missionaries  and  othp.rs  wishing  to  procure 
articles  of  any  kind  from  the  United  States 
can  have  their  orders,  however  small,  care- 
fully filled  and  economically  shipped  by 

EDWARD  G.  MERRILL 

EXPORT  COMMISSION  MERCHANT 
24  Stone  St.,  New  York 

Payment  (in  advance)  can  be  made  in 
Mission  drafts  or  P.  O.  money-order. 

References:  Mb.  E.  Walter  Roberts,  Asst.  Treas. 
Dom.  and  For.  Missionary  Society. 
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SIX  BOOKLETS 

with  the  most  favorite 
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— each  booklet  a  com- 
plete Carol  Service. 
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'T'HERE'S  a  song  in  the  air! 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky ! 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer, 
And  a  baby's  low  cry ; 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire,  while  the  beauliful  sing. 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King ! 

There's  a  tumult  of  joy 

O'er  the  wonderful  birth. 
For  the  Virgin's  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth ; 
Ay,  the  star  rains  its  fire,  and  the  beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King. 


In  the  light  of  that  star 

Lie  the  ages  impearled, 
And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  o'er  the  world; 
Every  hearth  is  aflame,  and  the  beautiful  sing. 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  JESUS  IS  KING. 

— /.  G.  Holland. 
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WE  may  not  send  forth  this  Decem- 
ber issue  without  giving  to  each 
and  all  the  old  Christmas  greeting  of 
peace  and  good-will, 
"A  Gladsome       through    which  we 
Christmas"         "pray  a  gladsome 
Christmas    for  all 
good  Christian  men."     May  they,  re- 
membering   the    blessings    which  are 
theirs,  be  more  zealous  to  secure  for  the 
Christ-Child  an  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  all  whom  He  came  to  save!    For  we 
cannot  face  the  vision  of  the  Incarna- 
tion without  a  renewed  sense  of  what 
that  fact  has  done  for  human  life — and 
still  may  do.    From  such  eternal  deeps 
does  the  soul  draw  its  strength  and 
sweetness,  though  iron  frost  may  grip, 
and  cold  snows  cover,  the  outer  landscape 
of  life. 

Because,  then,  of  tapers  that  shine  and 
stockings  grotesquely  loaded;  because  of 
homes  and  f eastings,  of  gifts  and  laugh- 
ter and  little  children;  because  of  the 
memories  of  yesterday  and  the  blessings 
of  to-day;  because  of  friends, — not  all 
here,  but  all,  surely,  within  the  sound  of 
the  angels'  song;  because  of  some  who 
need  us,  and  of  work  that  we  may  do; 
because  of  old  hymns  which  we  sing 
more  lovingly,  and  old  prayers  which  we 
pray  more  earnestly;  because  once  more, 
"unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
is  given";  because  of  service  and  Sacra- 


ment, instinct  with  the  presence  of  the 
Incarnate  Christ — because  of  these 
changeless,  ageless  blessings,  which  link 
us  even  now  to  the  land  of  eternal  youth  , 
— we  give  thanks  for  the  return  of 
Christmas  Day. 

DURING    October    and  November 
seven  of  the  eight  Missionary  De- 
partments held  their  annual  councils. 

Naturally  they 
The  Department     have     differed  in 
Councils  character   and  em- 

phasis ;  yet  certain 
distinctive  features  have  marked  them 
all.  They  have  been  more  largely  at- 
tended than  ever  and  have  in  every  in- 
stance given  to  the  community  in  which 
they  have  been  held  a  new  missionary 
impulse.  A  stately  and  inspiring  ser- 
vice, such  as  that  in  Trinity  Cathedral, 
Cleveland,  with  which  the  Fifth  Depart- 
ment Council  began  its  sessions;  or  a 
great  mass  meeting,  such  as  that  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Opera  House,  which  closed 
the  council  of  Department  VIII,  could 
not  fail  to  stir  deeply  the  life  of  even 
a  great  city.  Such  occasions,  if  they 
did  nothing  else,  are  at  least  demonstra- 
tions of  the  power  that  too  often  lies 
locked  up  in  the  Church. 

The  councils,  too,  are  gradually  de- 
veloping more  definite  plans  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  relation  to  the  world 
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field  and  to  home  tasks.  The  plan  of 
organization  worked  out  in  one  of  the 
conferences  of  the  Third  Department, 
and  recommended  for  adoption  in  each 
of  the  twelve  dioceses  composing  that 
Department,  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  an  attempt  to  standardize  mis- 
sionary methods.  The  thorough  study 
by  commissions  of  Department  IV  of 
the  work  to  be  done  among  the  mill  peo- 
ple and  among  the  mountaineers  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  caring  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  not  simply  on  local 
and  diocesan  lines  as  heretofore,  but  on 
departmental  and  possibly  national 
lines. 

Doubtless  many  who  attend  the  de- 
partment councils  raise  the  question 
whether,,  after  all,  they  are  worth  while. 
To  some  it  may  seem  that  the  council 
should  have  larger  legislative  powers. 
Possibly  this  will  be  one  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
the  greatest  usefulness  to  which  the 
councils  may  attain  will  not  be  found 
in  the  educational  work  which  they  have 
already  begun  so  well,  rather  than  in 
mere  legislative  features.  Every  time  a 
group  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  representa- 
tive bishops,  clergymen  and  laymen 
come  together  to  study  some  common 
task, — every  time  they  plan  for  the  bet- 
ter doing  of  the  work  committed  to  the 
Church,  they  are  leading  an  advance  far 
more  important  to  the  Church's  present 
and  future  than  anything  they  could 
possibly  do  in  the  way  of  adopting  de- 
partmental canons  and  filling  depart- 
mental offices. 

Undoubtedly  what  has  been  called  a 
"departmental  consciousness"  is  gradu- 
ally finding  expression.  We  believe  that 
this  means  an  awakened  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  better  doing  of  the 
Church's  work  within  the  department 
and  a  more  vigorous  and  calculated  ef- 
fort to  project  the  influence  and  the 
help  of  the  Church  within  the  depart- 
ment into  every  corner  of  the  country 
and  the  world.  The  awakening  of  a  de- 
partmental consciousness  does  not  neces- 


sarily mean  the  division  of  the  Church 
into  more  or  less  independent  and  un- 
related sections.  As  departmental  re- 
sponsibility for  work  close  at  home  and 
work  at  a  distance  becomes  more  acute- 
ly felt,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  draw- 
ing together  of  departmental  agencies 
and  forces  that  will  help  to  unify,  rather 
than  sectionalize,  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Church. 

IN  the  missionary  enterprise  there  are 
strategic  times  as  well  as  strategic 
places.    If  the  Church  in  this  country 
had     realized  and 
Forty  Years        acted     upon  this 
in  the  principle  three  gen- 

Northwest  erations  ago,  it 
would  have  been 
possible  to  write  much  of  American 
Church  history  in  terms  different  from 
those  which  must  be  employed  to-day. 
Occasionally  some  far-seeing  man  builds 
even  better  than  he  himself  knows. 
Doubtless  this  would  be  the  explanation 
Bishop  Wells  would  give  of  some  of  his 
pioneer  experiences.  He  has  spent 
nearly  forty  years  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  He  remembers  when 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Spokane 
was  an  Indian  camp.  There  was  just 
one  white  man  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  a  log  hut.  The  bishop  also  re- 
calls that  in  the  '80's  Bishop  Paddock, 
in  whose  district  he  was  then  serving, 
sent  him  to  investigate  the  Spokane  of 
that  day  and  to- advise  whether  or  not 
it  was  worth  while  to  continue  to  aid 
the  struggling  All  Saints'  mission.  Mr. 
Wells,  as  he  was  then,  found  a  raw 
frontier  town  of  2,000  people.  He  noted 
its  wonderful  location  at  the  falls  of 
the  Spokane  Eiver,  where  immense 
power  was  going  to  waste,  foresaw  a 
future  for  the  place  and  advised  that  the 
appropriation  be  continued.  To-day 
Spokane  is  a  city  of  more  than  100,000 
people  and  the  capital  of  the  famous  "In- 
land Empire."  All  Saints'  mission  has 
become  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  with  a 
fine  and  valuable  down-town  location, 
though  with  an  inadequate  church  and 
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parish  house.  The  congregation  has 
been  self-supporting  for  years  and  is 
now  giving  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  Church  elsewhere. 

PROBABLY  no  man  of  this  genera- 
tion has  been  able  to  speak  more 
effectively  to  another  race  on  behalf  of 
^  his  own   than  does 

Is  the  Negro       Booker  T.  Washing- 
Having  a  ton.    This  no  doubt 

Fair  Chance?"  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  few  men 
have  mediated  with  such  excellent  dis- 
crimination and  good  judgment.  His 
article  in  the  November  Century  en- 
titled "Is  the  Negro  Having  a  Fair 
Chance?"  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  quality.  Of  course  Dr.  Washington 
answers  "no"  to  the  question,  but  he 
alsoi  answers  "yes."  At  least  he  quotes 
this  statement  by  a  Colored  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church:  "The  fairest  white 
man  that  I  have  met  in  dealing  with 
Colored  men  is  the  American  white 
man."  And  Dr.  Washington  says:  "I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  things 
considered,  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States  has  a  better  chance  than  he  has  in 
Africa." 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  still  possible 
to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question 
contained  in  the  title  of  the  article.  The 
two  chief  things  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
the  Negro  fails  of  having  a  "square  deal" 
are  ihe  courts  and  the  schools.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Negro  is 
largely  disfranchised,  Dr.  Washington 
approves  of  the  law  restricting  the  ballot 
by  educational  qualifications.  The  only 
thing  he  urges  is  that  it  apply  equally 
to  the  black  man  and  the  white.  So  far 
as  the  courts  are  concerned  he  feels  that 
the  failure  of  justice  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  Negro  is  ever  tried  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers — that  is,  by  men  of  his  own 
race — and  he  pertinently  asserts  that  no 
white  man  would  be  willing  to  accept 
trial  before  a  jury  of  another  color. 

Dr.  Washington's  chief  emphasis  is 
naturally  enough  upon  education.  He 


says  that  in  the  Southern  states  as  a 
whole  $10.23  per  capita  is  spent  in  ed- 
ucating the  average  white  child,  and 
$2.82  for  the  average  black  child.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  assertion  so  frctfjuently 
made  that  the  burden  of  educating  the 
Negro  lies  heavily  upon  the  white  man 
of  the  South,  he  also  shows  that  in  some 
states  the  Negro  pays  more  than  his 
share  for  education.  That  is,  Negroes 
contribute  more  to  the  taxes  available 
for  the  support  of  schools  than  thoy  re- 
ceive back  again  for  education.  In 
some  cases  the  amount  paid  by  Negroes 
and  used  to  educate  white  children 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

All  this  emphasizes  most  strongly  the 
importance  of  our  educational  work 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  and 
helps  us  to  realize  how  valuable  is  the 
contribution  which  schools  like  St. 
Paul's,  Lawrenceville,  St.  Augustine's, 
Ealeigh,  and  other  newer  institutions, 
are  making  toward  solving  the  impor- 
tant question  of  Negro  education.  We 
have  space  only  to  emphasize  this  feat- 
ure of  Dr.  Washington's  article.  The 
entire  article  deserves  the  careful  read- 
ing of  all  good  citizens. 

It  happens  that  at 
What  About  the  same  time  with 
the  Indian?         Dr.  Washington'^ 

utterance  there  ap- 
pears in  a  New  York  paper  a  statement 
along  much  the  same  lines  from  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  a  native  Sioux. 
It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  though  he 
has  in  the  past  been  frank  and  some- 
times severe  in  criticism  of  Government 
policy  with  regard  to  his  own  people, 
he  says:  "I  affirm  that  the  policy  and 
ultimate  purpose  of  Americans  toward 
my  race  has  been  admirable  and  Chris- 
tian in  tone  and  theory."  But  he  goes 
on  to  show  how,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Indian  fails  of  having  a  fair  chance. 
The  progress  which  the  Red  Man  has 
made  is  not  always  recognized.  To  have 
passed  in  fifty  years  from  the  bark  tepee 
and  the  nomadic  life  to  a  condition 
where  some  at  least  have  become  en- 
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gineers  and  teachers,  skilled  artisans, 
physicians  and  clergymen,  is  a  marvel- 
lous advance.  Not  all  of  course  have 
accomplished  this,  but  the  fact  that 
some  have  done  so  is  a  proof  of  what 
may  be  done. 

Like  Dr.  Washington,  Dr.  Eastman 
appeals  for  better  educational  facilities. 
The  present  Indian  schools,  such  as 
Carlisle  and  Haskell,  are  of  a  grade  be- 
low the  high  school,  and  are  collegiate 
in  no  sense.  Indeed  they  do  not  rank 
with  the  old-time  academy.  Yet  the 
American  people  think  of  them  as  col- 
leges, and  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  who 
may  have  been  in  one  of  them  for  two 
or  three  years  is  spoken  of  in  the  press 
as  a  "graduate,"  from  whom  the  same 
achievement  is  expected  as  would  be 
possible  for  a  white  man  leaving  Har- 
vard or  Yale.  The  parallel  simply  does 
not  exist. 

Inadequate  as  is  the  educational 
provision  for  the  Indian,  Dr.  Eastman 
gratefully  recognizes  what  it  has  accom- 
plished and  says: 

As  an  Indian  I  cannot  as  yet 
think  of  dispensing  with  any  of  the 
different  classes  of  Indian  schools 
— the  day-schools,  reservation 
boarding-schools,  and  non-reserva- 
tion schools,  both  Government  and 
mission.  We  need  them  all  until 
the  day  comes  when  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  United  States 
is  found  sufficient  for  our  wants. 
It  is  to  the  schools  that  we  owe 
most  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. To  break  away  in  a 
decade  or  two  from  the  usages  and 
philosophy  of  untold  ages  is  no 
small  achievement. 

MONTANA'S  Committee  on  the  Ap- 
portionment   for   .'General  Mis- 
sions in  reporting  to  the  last  diocesan 
-  ,  convention  declared 

Montana  and  conviction  that 

the  Forward  the  every-member 
Movement  canvass     and  the 

weekly  offering  sys- 
tem are  the  logical  carrying  out  of  the 
apportionment    plan    to    its  ultimate 


goal,  because  they,  better  than  any  other 
methods,  succeed  in  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  a  large  number  of  individ- 
ual Church  members.  Montana's  ex- 
perience has  been  similar  to  that  of 
every  diocese  and  parish  where  these 
plans  have  been  thoroughly  worked.  To 
put  it  into  a  single  sentence:  "They 
have  produced  splendid  results."  There 
has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  offer- 
ings for  general  missions  and  a  great 
increase  in  all  other  branches  of  Church 
finance.  At  the  diocesan  convention  of 
1911,  Bishop  Brewer  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  new  method  of  making  the 
apportionment,  Montana  was  asked  for 
$4,350.  He  realized  that  some  people 
would  say  that  Montana  could  not  give 
so  much.  The  only  reply  he  made  was 
that  "If  Montana  doesi  not  give  its  ap- 
portionment, I  do  not  wish  to  be  Bishop 
of  Montana."  Not  only  have  offerings 
for"  missions  been  increased,  but  a  num- 
ber of  congregations  that  have  hereto- 
fore received  aid  from  general  or  dioc- 
esan missionary  funds  have  signified 
their  intention  of  doing  more  for  them- 
selves, while  four  congregations  have 
declared  themselves  entirely  independent 
of  missionary  aid.  As  a  result,  fully 
$2,000  a  year  of  missionary  money  has 
been  set  free  for  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  diocese. 

Much  of  this  good 
Revealing  a  result  is  due  to  the 
Diocese  to  Itself  vigorous  work  of 
Archdeacon  Hooker, 
w^ho  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
time  during  the  year  to  aiding  the 
parochial  clergy  in  organizing  their  lay 
people  and  in  helping  the  congregations 
v/ithout  resident  clergy  to  adopt  the 
same  plans.  The  methods  he  has  advo- 
cated have  found  general  approval. 
Time  and  again  business  men  have  said 
to  him,  "That  is  a  good  system."  Not 
only  have  they  commended  the  plan, 
but  they  have  willingly  gone  out  to 
make  the  canvass.  Some  of  the  busiest 
men  of  the  state  have  taken  part  in  the 
work  in  their  respective  communities. 
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This  effort  has  revealed,  too,  how  many 
of  the  men  who  are  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state  are  members  of  our 
own  communion,  or  are  in  some  way 
interested  in  its,  welfare.  Thus  in  the 
effort  to  work  more  effectively  for 
others,  the  Church  has  been  revealed  to 
itself  as  never  before,  and  has  gained 
new  courage  from  what  it  has  learned. 

People  to  whom  the 
The  Response  g^use  has  been  pre- 
to  a  Definite  and  sented  have  re- 
Pradkal  Appeal  sponded  in  a  grati- 
fying fashion  when 
once  the  Church's  needs  and  purposes 
were  brought  to  them  in  a  definite,  posi- 
tive and  personal  way.  Montana's  peo- 
ple of  course  are  typical  of  the  big- 
heartedness  of  the  West,  but  people 
nearly  everywhere  will  respond  as  the 
Montana  people  have  done,  when  the 
mission  of  the  Church  is  presented  to 
them  in  this  personal  and  practical  fash- 
ion. Archdeacon  Hooker  is  undoubted- 
ly right  when  he  says  that  one  of  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his  ex- 
perience is  that  the  Church  ought  to 
redouble  her  effort  in  Montana,  in  order 
that  she  may  enlist  many  more  of  the 
large-hearted  people  in  every  part  of  the 
state. 

If  a  diocese  no 
Why  Not  stronger  than  Mon- 

Extend  the  tana  can  undertake 
Montana  Plan  ?      to  set  aside  one  of 

its  most  efficient 
clergy  for  the  work  of  this  kind  during 
the  better  part  of  the  year,  may  it  not 
be  possible  for  many  another  diocese, 
especially  the  larger  and  stronger  dio- 
ceses of  the  East,  to  adopt  a  similar 
plan?  The  good  that  would  result,  not 
only  to  the  Church  generally,  but  to  the 
diocesan  life,  from  the  work  of  such 
a  diocesan  organizer  cannot  be  easily 
measured.  The  Church  has  immense 
latent  resources.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  vast  amount  of  power  is  now  going 
to  waste,  or  is  being  used  up  in  the 
things  that  do  not  count.    Why  not  try 


to  turn  the  power  into  channels  that 
will  make  for  the  progress  of  the  nation 
and  the  world?  We  know  of  two  dio- 
ceses ready  to  set  a  man  at  work  along 
just  such  lines  as  these,  if  he  can  be 
found.  There  are  few  signs  so  encour- 
aging for  the  future  as  this  diocesan 
attitude.  Our  only  regret  is  tliat  they 
cannot  command  one  of  tlieir  own 
clergymen  or  laymen  for  this  effort. 

THE   closing   days   of   October  saw 
the    consecration    of    two  clergy 
to  the  suffragan  episcopate.    On  October 
30th    Dean  McEl- 
Suffragan  wain    was  conse- 

Bishops  crated  in  the  cathe- 

dral at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  to  be  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Minne- 
sota. Just  one  week  previously  Rev. 
Dr.  Longley,  rector  of  St.  Mark's, 
Evanston,  111.,  was  consecrated  in  his 
church  as  Suffragan  of  Iowa.  The  sig- 
nificant feature  of  these  two  consecra- 
tions lies  in  the  fact  that  they  mark  the 
use  of  the  suffraganate  in  dioceses  where 
the  work  is  largely  of  a  scattered  and 
rural,  rather  than  of  an  urban  character. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  suf- 
fragan bishops  would  only  be  desired  in 
great  centres  like  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. If  the  use  of  this  office  in  rural 
dioceses  proves  successful,  it  may  easily 
mean  a  very  large  extension  of  the  suf- 
fragan episcopate. 

The  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Edsall, 
who  has  always  been  one  of  the  earnest 
advocates  of  the  suffragan  episcopate, 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  consecration 
of  Dean  McElwain.  In  this  sermon,  as 
was  natural,  he  dealt  largely  with  the  of- 
fice and  its  purposes,  and  set  forth  what 
he  felt  might  be  its  large  usefulness  to 
the  Church.  In  speaking  of  its  mission- 
ary possibilities  he  said: 

In  the  missionary  administration 
of  the  American  Church  a  wise 
adaptation  of  the  Suffragan  Episco- 
pate will  meet  several  urgent  needs 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  while 
effecting  a  needed  financial  econ- 
omy.   Hitherto  we  have  been  car- 
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rying  the  policy  of  creating  new 
missionary   districts   within  State 
lines  to  a  wasteful  and  extravagant 
extent.    To  a  large  degree  this  is 
responsible  for  the  deficit  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 
Whenever  a  diocese  found  itself  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  expense  of 
administering  a  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory, it  has  applied  to  the  General 
Convention  for  the  setting  apart  of 
a  new  missionary  district.    In  the 
same  way  divisions  have  been  made 
of  existing  missionary  districts.  In 
some  cases  the   results  have  not 
justified    the    expenditure;  while 
even  when  the  results  have  seemed 
worth    while   the   question  arises 
whether  they  could  not  have  been 
secured   with  smaller  expenditure 
and  the  preservation  of  a  larger 
unit.     Looking  to  the  future  and 
facing  the  needs  of  the  present,  we 
can  see  that  the  District  of  South 
Dakota,  if  given  an  able  suffragan 
to    supervise    the    Indian  work, 
might  preserve  its  State  unity,  safe- 
guard the  health  and  life  of  its  new 
bishop,  and  yet  give  to  the  Indian 
field  a  close  oversight,  which  would 
be  impossible  under  the  sole  care 
of  a  bishop  also  charged  with  the 
government    of    a    growing  work 
among  the  white  population.  Or, 
turning  to  the   foreign   field,  the 
wise  Bishop  of  Cuba  is  in  charge 
of  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  Canal 
Zone.     Reports  indicate  that  it  is 
an    unwarranted    expenditure  to 
maintain  a  separate  missionary  dis- 
trict  with    a   resident  missionary 
bishop   for   each   of   these  fields. 
But   if   a   suffragan   bishop  were 
chosen  in  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and 
the  Zone,  in  each  case  deriving  a 
part  of  his  support  as  rector  of  the 
strongest  congregation,   the  work 
could  be  well  carried  on  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cuba. 

In  some  of  our  missionary  dis- 
tricts, and  in  some  of  our  smaller 
dioceses,  our  bishops,  except  as  they 
are  hampered  by  territorial  extent 
or  by  financial  necessities,  can  real- 
ize this  ideal  of  close  Episcopal 
supervision.  But  in  our  larger  dio- 
ceses it  is  impossible.  Sometimes 


a  coadjutor  is  inexpedient,  and 
sometimes  more  than  one  assistant 
bishop  is  needed  to  do  the  work. 
Very  often,  as  I  have  intimated,  a 
division  of  a  diocese  may  mean 
more  of  an  increase  in  machinery 
and  expense  than  of  missionary  ef- 
ficiency. But  in  the  wise  use  and 
adaptation  of  the  Suffragan  Episco- 
pate, we  have  at  hand  an  elastic 
method  of  meeting  every  mission- 
ary need,  while  still  preserving  the 
unity  of  strong  dioceses  and  arrest- 
ing the  further  growth  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  to  an  unwieldy 
and  unworkable  body.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  vision  will  take  many 
years.  Our  branch  of  the  Church 
moves  slowly.  We  are  only  mak- 
ing a  little  beginning  in  what  we 
do  this  day.  But  I  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  guiding  the  Church, 
and  that  it  is  He  who  has  guided 
and  is  guiding  the  consecrations  to 
the  Apostolic  office  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota. 

TO  OUR  READERS 

WE  are  making  an  effort  to  bring  our 
subscription  list  to  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  up-to-date,  and  the  business 
manager  asks  that  our  readers  make  a 
point  of  renewing  their  subscriptions  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  receiving  ex- 
piration notices.  Indeed,  in  order  to 
handle  our  new  circulation  department 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  our  subscribers,  and  we  feel 
that  they  will  be  only  too  ready  to  give 
us  all  the  assistance  they  can  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  our  work. 

1. 

AN  attractive  new  poster  in  two 
colors  has  been  prepared  by  our 
business  manager,  calling  attention  in 
an  effective  way  to  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions. One  of  these  should  have  a  place 
in  every  parish  house,  Sunday-school 
room  or  church  porch.  Heads  of  Auxil- 
iaries, promoters  of  missionary  meet- 
ings, Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
rectors,  may  obtain  these  free  on  appli- 
cation to  this  office. 
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"  W^i)o  for  ua  men  anb  for  our  galbation 
came  troton  from  fjeaben, 
^nti  toas  incarnate." 

WRAPP'D     in     His  swaddling 
bands, 

And  in  His  manger  laid, 
The  hope  and  glory  of  all  lands 

Is  come  to  the  world's  aid: 
No  peaceful  home  upon  His  cradle 
smiled, 

Guests  rudely  went  and  came  where 
slept  the  royal  child. 

But  where  Thou  dwellest,  Lord, 

No  other  thought  should  be. 
Once  duly  welcomed  and  adored, 
How  should  I  part  with  Thee? 
Bethlehem    must    lose    Thee  soon, 

but  Thou  wilt  grace 
The  single   heart  to   be   Thy  sure 
abiding  place. 

—KeUe. 

THANKSGIVINGS 

"We  thank  thee"— 

For  the  manger  cradle  of  Bethle- 
hem and  the  transformation  it  has 
wrought  in  human  lives. 

For  the  quickened  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility shown  in  the  recent  De- 
partment Councils  of  thy  Church. 
(Page  903.) 

For  the  men  and  women  who  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  offered  them- 
selves as  heralds  of  thy  love.  (Page 
917.) 

For  the  hopefulness  with  which 
our  leaders  in  China  regard  the 
future  of  the  Kingdom  in  that  land. 
(Page  878) 


To  show  us  the  way  and  give  n^ 
the  will  to  cleal  more  justly  and  gen- 
erously with  the  Negro  race.  CPage 
873) 

To  sustain  and  cheer  those  who 
in  our  own  land  labor  amid  frequent 
difficulties  and  discouragements  to 
make  this  nation  a  Cliri-<tian  C(jni- 
monwealth. 

To  guide  with  thy  power  and  pro- 
tect with  thy  love  all  those  who 
have  offered  themselves  as  thy  mes- 
sengers to  distant  lands.   (Page  917) 

To  move  many  that  they  may 
give  their  lives  to  make  thee 
known  in  all  the  earth. 


PRAYERS 


FOR  PEACE  ON  EARTH 

OGOD  of  the  nations,  merciful 
and  pitiful,  look  with  com- 
passion on  those  lands  which  are 
rent  with  strife  and  desolated  by 
war.  Forgive  the  sins  which  have 
wrought  such  bloodshed.  Curb  all 
pride  and  selfishness  and  anger 
among  the  nations  which  acknowl- 
edge the  rule  of  thy  Christ.  Cause 
the  fierceness  of  man  to  turn  to  thy 
praise,  and  give  peace  in  our  time. 
O  Lord.  We  pray  for  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished;  for  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying;  for  the  bereaved 
and  the  destitute.  Heal  thou  the 
wounds  of  war,  and  hasten  the  day 
when  all  shall  know  themselves  a> 
children  of  one  Father,  and  live  as 
brethren  on  the  earth,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


INTERCESSIONS 

"We  pray  thee"— 

To  send  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will among  men. 

So  to  stir  the  hearts  of  thy  peo- 
ple at  this  sacred  season  that  they 
may  hasten  the  Advent  of  thy 
Christ  into  those  lands  and  lives 
where  His  love  is  slighted  and  His 
rule  denied. 

To  bestow  the  spirit  of  power  and 
love  and  wisdom  upon  those  recent- 
ly commissioned  as  bishops  in  thy 
Church. 


FOR  LIGHT  TO  THOSE  IN 
DARKNESS 

ALMIGHTY  Lord  our  God.  direct 
our  steps  into  the  way  of 
peace,  and  strengthen  our  hearts  to 
obey  thy  commands:  may  the  Day- 
spring  visit  us  from  on  high,  and 
give  light  to  those  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death;  that 
they  may  adore  thee  for  thy  mercy, 
follow  thee  for  thy  truth,  desire 
thee  for  thy  sweetness.  Who  art  the 
blessed  Lord  God  of  Israel.  A  nu  n. 
— Ancient  Collect. 


AFTER  TWELVE  MONTHS 


One  year  ago  Bishop  Roots  wrote  to  the  Editor  from  a  steamer  plying 
between  Hankow  and  Yochow.  He  had  left  Hankow  on  the  night  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  He  marks  the  anniversary  by  writing 
again — a  letter  remarkably  interesting  and  suggestive. 


A YEAR  ago  I  was  making  the 
same  journey  on  my  way  to 
Changsha,  which  to-day  I 
make  on  my  way  to  Ichang: 
only  then  I  left  Hankow  at  10  p.m.  on 
October  10th,  instead  of  (as  this  time) 
at  8  A.M.  on  October  11th.  And  next 
day  I  sent  you  a  long  letter  from 
Yochow  telling  you  of  our  recent  ex- 
periences at  Hankow  and  Wuchang,  to- 
gether with  my  estimate  that  on  the 
whole  the  Manchu  government  was  still 
firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  that  the  revo- 
lutionary material  discovered  in  Han- 
kow could  not  come  to  much,  the  plot 
having  been  discovered  in  time.  I  men- 
tioned the  great  seal  which  had  been 
found,  a  copy  of  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  at  Changsha,  who  was  on 
board,  had  just  shown  me.  It  read 
"Seal  of  the  Tutuh  (Military  Governor) 
of  the  Province  of  Hupeh  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China."  That  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  those  words  which  have 
now  become  so  familiar,  and  the  wonder 
of  it  all,  while  more  familiar,  is  yet  a 
growing  wonder. 

I  stayed  over  in  Hankow  yesterday, 
partly  in  order  to  attend  the  festivities 
connected  with  the  anniversary,  and 
partly  because  some  persons  feared 
trouble  last  night  and  I  wanted  to  be 
on  hand.  The  festivities  were  a  great 
success.  There  were  some  scores — ^per- 
haps as  many  as  two  hundred — foreign- 
ers entertained  in  Wuchang  during  the 
day  and  presented  to  General  Li  Yuen- 
hung  in  the  afternoon.  Most  of  our 
staff  in  Hankow  and  Wuchang  went, 
and  the  occasion,  was  one  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  consular  body  was  directed 
not  to  go  officially,  since  the  republic 
is  not  yet  recognized,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  others  from  going  unofficial- 
ly and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  invitation  from  General  Li  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  the  foreigners  at 


the  speech-making  which  followed  the 
lunch.  Indeed  I  count  it  a  very  great 
honor  to  have  been  asked  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  foreign  community  on 
this  first  national  holiday  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic,  my  only  regret  about  it 
being  that  America  has  consented  to 
be  dragged  at  the  heels  of  European 
diplomacy,  or  corporate  financial  inter- 
ests, instead  of  recognizing  the  Repub- 
lic long  ago,  as  would  have  been  the 
right  thing  for  us  to  have  done — in 
which  case  it  would  have  been  the 
American  Consul  who  would  have  made 
the  speech,  and  not  I. 

Of  course  little  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  govern- 
ments had  not  yet  recognized  the  Re- 
public. The  two  Chinese  speeches  were 
both  on  a  high  plane  of  intelligent  pa- 
triotism and  fervent  hopefulness.  The 
first  speaker  is  now  head  of  the  tele- 
graph administration  in  Hankow — an 
unusually  good  Chinese  scholar,  who  was 
on  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs  in  Wu- 
chang during  the  fighting,  and  is  cred- 
ited with  being  the  author  of  those  re- 
markable letters  from  General  Li  to  Ad- 
miral Seh  and  Yuan  Shih-Kai  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  revolution. 
I  had  met  him  before  because  he,  to- 
gether with  the  chief,  and  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  foreign  office  in 
Wuchang,  had  spent  a  night  at  my 
house  when  matters  were  most  critical 
in  the  end  of  November,  and  he  was  one 
of  those  who  slept  on  our  parlor  floor 
because  we  hadn't  beds  enough  to  go 
round!  His  name  is  Sen.  He  referred 
in  his  speech  first  of  all  to  the  appre- 
ciation felt  by  the  republicans  of  the 
attitude  of  neutrality  assumed  by  the 
foreign  powers  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  and  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  hopes  which  animated  the 
leaders,  and  the  policy  the  govern- 
ment now  intends  to  pursue — that  of 
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consolidating  the  administration,  devel- 
oping- the  industrial  and  commercial  re- 
sources of  China,  and  cultivating  friend- 
ly relations  with  all  nations.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  three  revolutions  necessary 
in  France  before  the  government  be- 
came stable,  and  the  eight  years'  war 
we  Americans  had  to  wage  for  our  in- 
dependence; and  modestly  but  truly 
said  that  the  success  of  the  Chinese 
Eepublic  in  securing  the  abdication 
edict  and  recognition  of  the  new  repub- 
lican government  throughout  China 
after  only  four  months,  of  which  less 
than  one  hundred  were  days  of  real 
civil  war,  must  be  credited  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  these  western  republics 
had  led  the  way  and  blazed  the  trail. 

Then  I  was  called  on,  and  I  tried  to 
make  three  or  four  points:  first  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  for- 
eigners for  the  welcome  the  Chinese  had 
extended  to  our  efforts  in  the  Red  Cross 
work,  when  as  neutrals  we  could  do 
nothing  else;  secondly,  thanking  the 
Chinese  for  the  courtesies  and  vigilant 
protection  extended  to  foreigners  from 
the  very  first  day  of  the  revolution; 
then  expressing  admiration  for  the  com- 
paratively bloodless  character  of  the  stu- 
pendous revolution,  which  is  a  tribute 
to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  also  for  the  magnificently 
generous  treatment  given  the  Manchus 
by  their  traditional  enemies,  the  Chi- 
nese. Putting  the  yellow  stripe  of  the 
Manchus  next  to  the  red  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  five-colored  fiag  which  stands 
for  the  unity  of  all  the  races  of  China 
in  the  new  Republic,  is  an  achievement 
of  first  magnitude  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  world.  These  results  could  not 
have  been  reached  as  the  outcome  of 
human  genius  alone,  and  I  ventured  to 
say  that  I  thought  every  right-minded 
man,  foreigner  or  Chinese,  believed  they 
sprang  from  the  will  of  Almighty  God. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  say  at  the 
end  how  proud  we  foreigners  also  are 
of  General  Li,  who  has  so  wonderfully 
held  things  together  in  Wuchang  since 
the  revolution  began,  and  to  close  with 


a  wish  of  long  life  to  the  Repiiblic  of 
China. 

Then  followed  a  speech  by  Miss  Seng, 
a  sister  of  the  Governor  of  Shantung, 
who  is  also  sister-in-law  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Yen,  of  Peking.  She  is  president  of  a 
society  for  the  advancement  of  women 
in  China,  and  she  made  a  fine  speech, 
emphasizing  the  part  women  must  take 
in  the  Republic,  and  closing  with  warm- 
est words  of  appreciation  for  the  foreign 
women  who  have  done  so  much  in  schools 
and  hospitals  for  the  women  of  China. 
In  both  the  Chinese  speeches  there  was 
much  dignity,  accompanied  by  real  mod- 
esty, in  view  of  the  long  course  which  the 
leaders  recognize  they  are  just  enter- 
ing upon;  and  in  both  there  was  an  ap- 
peal, really  pathetic  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinued and  almost  cynical  withholding 
of  recognition  by  the  foreign  powers,  for 
the  friendly  sympathy  and  help  of  for- 
eigners in  the  efforts  of  China  to  take 
her  place  among  the  progressive  and 
free  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  began  the  day  yesterday  in  Han- 
kow with  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  cathedral  at  eight 
o'clock,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Lieo,  and  a  patriotic  song  written 
foi*  the  occasion  and  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  full  of 
patriotic  and  religious  fervor,  declaring 
that  China  aims  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  America!  Mr.  Lieo  took  for 
his  text  Ex.  xii.  14 — the  institution  of 
the  Passover  as  commemorating  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt — and  a  good  sermon  it  was  too. 

After  such  a  day  do  you  wonder  that 
we  are  glad  and  confident?  As  we 
steamed  away  from  Hankow  this  morn- 
ing the  sight  was  memorable.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  as  it  was  a  year 
ago  when  I  left  Hankow.  But  it  was 
a  beautiful  morning  of  bright  sunshine 
and  blue  sky,  instead  of  a  clear  night 
with  a  moon  almost  full  sailing  over- 
head. Flags  were  still  flying  gaily  in 
Wuchang  and  Hanyang,  and  even  poor 
old  Hankow,  still  of  course  showing 
everywhere  the  signs  of  the  awful  fire, 
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v/as  busy  and  happy,  and  evidently  in- 
tending to  rise  on  the  ruins  to  better 
things,  while  the  long  two  miles  of 
concession  buildings,  lined  with  green 
trees  and  in  the  full  tide  of  commercial 
reawakening,  with  steamers  and  launches 
already  alive  to  the  new  day,  made  as 
beautiful  a  sight  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

These  are  certainly  great  days,  and  it 
is  the  very  height  of  privilege  to  be  al- 


lowed to  take  part  in  the  Church  work 
here  in  China,  with  such  an  awakening 
Church  supporting  us  at  the  home  end 
in  America,  at  this  beginning  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  I  go  off  to  this,  the 
longest  inland  trip  I  have  yet  made — 
to  Shinan-Fu — with  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  government 
as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  at  any 
time  during  my  sixteen  years  in  China. 


THE  Denver  Daily  News  states 
that  within  a  few  weeks  the 
United  States  will  begin  upon 
one  of  the  largest  irrigation  en- 
terprises it.  has  yet  undertaken.  It  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  canal  through 
Routt,  Moffat  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties 
in  northwestern  Colorado  and  across  the 
state  line  into  eastern  Utah.  The  main 
canal  will  be  150  miles  in  length  and  will 
have  numerous  lateral  branches.  It  will 
irrigate  fully  450,000  acres  and  will  con- 
vert what  is  now  ah  arid  country  into 
some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
West.  Some  results  of  this  irrigation 
project  are  forcefully  described  by  the 
News.  "Throbbing  factories  and  busi- 
ness blocks  will  spring  up  where  there 


is  now  only  a  sage-brush  waste,  mines 
will  be  opened  and  worked  which  now 
prove  inaccessible,  and  railroad  engines 
will  send  their  notes  across  the  valleys 
and  mountains  which  now  echo  only  the 
dismal  howl  of  the  coyote  and  the  occa- 
sional screech  of  the  mountain  lion. 

"It  will  bring  in  from  the  East  many 
thousands  of  families  of  the  country- 
building  stock,  and  their  labor  will  trans- 
form the  meadow  and  mesa  land  into 
fields  of  waving  grain." 

"What,"  asks  Bishop  Spalding,  of 
Utah,  "is  the  Church  through  its  Board 
of  Missions  going  to  do  to  give  to  Bish- 
op Brewster  and  to  me  men  and  money 
to  follow  up  such  an  opening  as  this?" 


THE  ALFALFA  PALACE  AT  THE  ROOSEVELT  FAIR 

DOING  THINGS   OUT  WEST 


By  the  Right  Reverend  F.  S.  Spalding,  D.  D, 


NEW  YOKKEES  think  their  town 
beats  the  world  for  rapid 
growth.  They  say  a  man  who 
has  been  absent  for  a  few  years 
cannot  find  his  way  around  when  he 
comes  home.  Interesting  pictures  are 
exhibited  of  New  York  as  she  was 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Trinity  spire  was 
the  highest  thing  in  the  down-town  sky 
line,  and  to-day,  when  temples  of  Mam- 
mon dwarf  it  so  that  it  must  be  looked 
for  with  a  spy  glass.  So  far  as  they  go 
New  York's  growing  powers  are  credit- 
able, but  they  are  not  in  the  class  with 
Utah's.  If  the  population  of  New  York 
had  increased  as  rapidly  during  the  last 
seven  years  as  that  of  the  Uintah  Basin, 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Utah,  it 
would  to-day  be  14,000,000,000  instead  of 
a  paltry  3,000,000,  because  seven  years 
ago  there  was  nobody  in  the  Uintah 
Basin  and  to-day  there  are  at  least  7,000. 

The  history  of  this  part  of  Utah  has 
some  points  of  interest.  In  1861  a  com- 
mission was  sent  from  Salt  Lake  with  in- 
structions from  Brigham  Young — then 
the  governor  of  the  territory— to  find  the 


most  worthless  part  of  the  state,  a  dis- 
trict in  which  white  men  would  never 
care  to  live.  There  were  then,  in  Utah, 
three  Indian  reservations,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  them  to  one.  The  ex- 
plorers reported  in  due  time  that  they 
had  found  the  place  they  were  instructed 
to  find.  The  Uintah  Basin — that  part 
of  the  state  lying  south  of  Wyoming — 
was,  they  said,  remote,  desolate  and  un- 
inhabitable. A  treaty  was  promptly 
made  with  the  Indians,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  President  Lincoln  and  rati- 
fied by  Congress  in  18G4,  by  which  all 
the  Utes  in  northern  Utah  were  guaran- 
teed undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Uintah  Basin,  and  in  return  for  tlie 
lands  they  relinquished  the  United 
States  promised  them  annual  money 
payments  and  food  rations.  Good  board- 
ing-schools were  to  be  established  and 
two  physicians  employed,  thus  providing 
for  their  intellectual  and  physical  needs. 

Captain  Dodd,  the  first  agent,  who  is 
still  living  at  Vernal,  Utah,  says  that  in 
1866  he  rounded  up  4,500  Indians.  In 
187^)  th^  White  River  Utes,  of  Colorado, 
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Dressed  in  the  raiment  of  their  former  glory 


fought  a  bloody  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  after  it  was  over  they  were 
moved,  with  most  of  the  other  Colorado 
Indians,  to  the  Uintah  Eeservation. 
This  increased  the  Indian  population  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.  It  was 
necessary  to  give  understandable  names 
to  each  Indian  so  that  his  money  pay- 
ments and  food  supplies  could  be  is- 
sued intelligently,  so  one  of  the  young 
physicians  whom  the  Government  had 
detailed  to  the  Indian  service,  when 
other  supplies  of  names  had  been  ex- 
hausted, suggested  that  Charles  Dickens 
be  resorted  to.  David  Copperfield  is  still 
living,  and  Uriah  Heep  died  about  a 
year  ago. 

The  Government  has  made  an  honest 
effort  to  deal  fairly.  Possibly  an  uninten- 
tional injustice  was  done  when,  in  1888, 
valuable  hydro-carbons  were  discovered, 
and  by  act  of  Congress  a  strip  of  7,922 
acres  of  mineral  land  was  made  pur- 
chasable by  white  men  at  $5  an  acre. 
Of  course,  parts  of  this  "Strip,"  as  it 
has  always  been  called,  will  be  worth 
more  than  that  price,  and  yet  it  is  the 
usual  sale  price  of  lode  mineral  land  on 
Indian  reservations.  The  worst  dam- 
age was  done  by  unscrupulous  whiskey 
men,  who  made  the  "Strip"  the  base  of 
supplying  the  Indians  with  the  liquor 
which  always  ruins  them. 

Two  boarding-schools  were  established 
and  teachers  provided  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  the  physicians  were  also  ap- 
pointed. In  1896  Bishop  Leonard  felt 
that  the  Church  had  a  clear  duty,  for  no 
religious  work  was  being  done  for  these 
Utes.   That  year  he  built  the  Church  of 


the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  rectory  at  Rand- 
lett,  near  one  of  the  schools,  and  the 
next  year  established  St.  Elizabeth's 
Mission  at  Whiterocks.  Miss  Lucy 
Carter,  who  is  still  at  Whiterocks,  came 
in  1896,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Hersey  and 
Mrs.  Hersey  have  been  working  at  Rand- 
lett  for  fourteen  years.  In  both  cases  the 
Government  granted  land  so  long  as  it 
should  be  used  for  missionary  purposes, 
enough  land  being  set  aside  at  Randlett 
for  a  graveyard. 

Some  effort  was  made  to,  encourage 
the  Indians  to  farm.  Those  who  desired 
permanent  houses  were  permitted  to 
select  the  land  they  wanted  and  it  was 
definitely  allotted  to  them.  The  Uintah 
Utes  were  more  ambitious  and  progres- 
sive in  this  respect  than  the  White 
Rivers,  but  until  1905  not  more  than 
6,240  acres  were  so  distributed.  As 
everywhere  else,  the  reservation  system 
had  failed  to  help  the  Indians,  and  they 
felt  it  themselves.  Doctors  or  no  doc- 
tors, the  wandering  life  and  the  uncom- 
fortable camp  houses  had  brought  disease 
and  death.  In  1903  a  careful  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  4,500  Indians  of 
1866  had  dwindled  to  1,627,  and  the  next 
year  there  were  but  1,472.  They  agreed 
to  the  Government's  proposal  to  accept 
allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  and  to 
sell  the  rest  to  the  white  man.  Thus, 
112,000  acres  were  divided  among  them 
for  farms  and  250,000  acres  reserved  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  heads  of  families 
among  the  Uintahs  and  White  Rivers 
were  given  each  eighty  acres  of  irri- 
gable and  eighty  acres  of  grazing  land, 
and  each  other  man,  woman  and  child 
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forty  acres  of  each  kind.  To  compensate^ 
the  Uncompahgres  for  their  removal 
from  valuable  lands  in  Colorado,  each 
individual  received  double  that  acreage. 
The  Government  advanced  money  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000,  and,  under  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Reclamation  Service  a 
system  of  canals  was  constructed  to  fur- 
nish w^ater  for  irrigating  the  Indian 
farms.  This  money  was  to  be  repaid  by 
the  sale  to  white  men  of  the  2,000,000 
acres  which  remained,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  an  acre  under  the  homestead  law. 

Brigham  Young's  exploring  expedi- 
tion had  made  a  careless  survey  and  an 
inaccurate  report.  That  the  Uintah 
Basin  was  not  unfit  for  the  white  man 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pale-faces 
have  swarmed  in  at  the  rate  of  over  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  to-day  290,000  of 
the  2,000,000  acres  have  been  taken  up, 
and  about  the  same  number  purchased 
for  grazing  and  dry  farming  purposes; 
232,500  acres  are  actually  watered  by  ir- 
rigation systems,  and  projects  are  under 
way  to  water  172,500  acres  more.  The 
total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  Utah  is  1,100,000  acres.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  in  less  than  seven 
years — for  actual  settlement  did  not  be- 
gin until  1906 — over  one-fifth  of  Utah's 
arable  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
desert  and  lies  in  the  Uintah  Basin,  now 
known  to  be  the  richest  and  most  prom- 
ising part  of  the  state. 

Of  course  this  increase  of  population 
iis  not  as  great  and  rapid  as  that  of 
^Oklahoma,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
'that  the  difficulties  here  are  far  greater 
[than  there.  The  rainfall  in  the  Uintah 
[Basin  is  less  than  seven  inches  annually, 
iand  settlers  with  little  capital  hare  had 


SPECTATORS  AT  THE  FAIR 
Seven  years  ago  none  but  Indians  could  be 
found  in  this  region 

to  construct  a  system  of  irrigating 
canals,  some  of  them  nearly  forty  miles 
long,  before  a  blade  of  grain  could  be 
raised. 

Seven  years  ago  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  the  Uintah  Basin,  my  object  being  to 
visit  our  Indian  missions  at  Randlett 
and  Whiterocks,  and  to  preach  to  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Duchesne,  an  army  post 
established  in  1886  to  keep  the  Indians 
in  order.  I  took  the  stage  at  Price, 
Utah,  and  we  drove  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  seeing  no  sign  of  civilization — for 
the  bunk  house  in  which  we  spent  a 
night  and  the  few  sheepherders  we 
passed  could  hardly  be  so  named.  We 
had  breakfast  at  "The  Bridge."  Plore 
the  road  crossed  the  Duchesne  River  and 
Mr.  Calvert  kept  a  trading  post  for  the 
Indians  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reserva- 
tion. From  "The  Bridge"  we  drove  four- 
teen miles  to  Fort  Duchesne.  Randlett 
was  five  miles  south,  and  Whiterocks  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  north.  After  visiting 
these  mission  stations  I  drove  east  thirty- 
five  miles  to  Vernal,  in  tlie  Ashley  Val- 
ley, just  outside  the  reservation,  wliere 
there  had  been  Mormon  settlers  since 
1873.   This  trip  enabled  me  to  cover  the 
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whole  reservation  country.  Mr.  Hersey 
and  I  travelled  miles  without  seeing  man, 
woman  or  child.  With  the  exception  of 
two  "benches,"  or  plateaus,  where  there 
were  Indian  farmers,  we  saw  no  signs  of 
cultivation.  There  was  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  follow  the  example  of  my 
brave  and  patient  predecessor,  Bishop 
Leonard — thank  and  encourage  our 
faithful  workers,  preach  to  the  Indians 
and  the  soldiers,  and  go  back  to  Salt 
Lake. 

That  was  seven  years  ago. 

On  September  20th  and  21st,  1912, 
there  was  held  at  Roosevelt,  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Dry  Gulch  County,  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  acres  of  waving 
alfalfa,  oats  and  wheat,  the  Uintah 
Basin  Fair.  There  were  over  three  thou- 
sand paid  admissions  to  the  fair 
grounds  and  that  did  not  count  the  In- 
dians who  came  by  the  hundreds,  not 
only  as  spectators,  but  also  as  exhibitors ; 
proving,  however,  that  they  were  still 
Indians  by  giving  a  native  dance  as  part 
of  the  programme.  Music  was  provided 
by  two  good  bands,  the  Roosevelt  band 
and  one  from  Duchesne,  a  settlement 
thirty  miles  west.  Four  baseball  teams 
of  white  men  and  one  of  Indian  players 
competed  for  the  championship,  won 


finally  by  Roosevelt,  the  Indians  being 
a  good  second. 

The  main  building  was  called  "The 
Alfalfa  Palace."  Its  walls  were  con- 
structed of  bales  of  alfalfa  laid  up  as  if 
they  were  hewn  stone,  the  roof  being 
canvas,  and  the  floor  a  soft  green  carpet 
of  the  hay  itself.  Within  this  unique 
building  were  exhibits  from  every  one  of 
the  twenty-four  post-office  settlements,  in 
most  of  which  there  are  school-houses 
full  of  children.  (Utah  has  some  trouble 
in  finding  enough  teachers,"  but  none  in 
finding  scholars.)  Com  twelve  feet 
high,  with  ears  a  foot  long,  wheat  with 
blades  eight  inches  long,  oats  with  the 
spray  of  twenty-seven  inches,  sugar  beets 
weighing  twenty  pounds,  potatoes  a  foot 
around,  and  all  varieties  of  fruits — even 
grapes  and  peaches — were  on  exhibition. 
Light  bread  and  beautiful  cake,  and  jars 
of  jellies  and  preserves,  proved  the  skill 
of  housewives,  and  the  sewing  and  em- 
broidery and  bead-work,  the  clever 
handicraft  of  both  white  and  Indian 
women.  The  showing  of  live  stock  was 
equally  creditable.  Good  horses,  cows, 
sheep  and  hogs  were  driven  in  from 
miles  by  their  proud  breeders.  The  In- 
dian exhibit  was  surprisingly  good.  The 
first  prize  for  wheat  was  won  by  Achap, 
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ACTING-SUPERINTENDENT  MARTIN  AND  HIS  ASSISTANTS 

This  grain  thep  taught  the  Vtes  to  grow.    Some  of  these  yncn  are  over  six  feet  tall 


an  Indian  farmer  from  Eandlett,  who 
beat  all  the  white  men.  A  dress  designed 
and  made  by  Margaretta  Cespooch, 
aged  twelve,  a  baptized  member  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Sunday-school  at  Eand- 
lett, was  deservedly  awarded  a  blue  rib- 
bon, and  Pomona  Travis,  one  of  our 
communicants,  won  first  prize  for  bread 
and  cake  baked  by  an  Indian.  Sixty- 
seven  Indians  received  money  prizes  to 
the  amount  of  $125,  and  eighteen  of 
them  were  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  our  missions. 

The  Fair  was  opened  by  a  first-rate 
programme.  Mr.  Hersey  offered  the  in- 
vocation, and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Rice,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Myton — a 
flourishing  town  located  at  "The 
Bridge,"  where  six  years  before  there  had 
been  nothing  but  the  trading  post — pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  Addresses 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  whose  ex- 
pert advice  as  to  plowing,  sowing  and  ir- 
rigating, and  whose  unfailing  interest 
have  been  of  great  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  by  heads  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  and  of  the  Irrigation  Company, 
and  by  Mr.  Jewell  D.  Martin,  the  ef- 


ficient acting  Indian  agent.  Visitors 
from  Salt  Lake  were  glad  that  they  were 
given  a  chance  to  offer  congratulations. 
One  of  the  finest  things  about  the 
speeches  was  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
race  prejudice.  President  Smart,  the 
able  Latter  Day  Saint  executive,  urged 
his  people  to  assist  their  brethren  the 
Lamanites  (for  the  Indians,  as  part  of 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  are  so  named  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon).  Mr.  E.  S.  Col- 
let, the  efficient  head  of  the  Dry  Gulch 
Ditch  Company,  reminded  his  white 
brethren  that  the  Indians  had  the  right 
to  the  best  lands,  and  that  those  rights 
should  not  be  tampered  with;  that  they 
must  not  forget  that  the  white  men,  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  intruders.  When 
Mr.  Martin  urged  the  white  men  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  brothers  and  neigh- 
bors, assisting  them  and  receiving  their 
assistance  on  terms  of  sympathetic  help- 
fulness, he  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  Dry  Gulch  District,  of  which 
Eoosevelt  is  the  business  centre,  is  the 
Mormon  part  of  the  reservation  and  that 
explains  why  it  has  made  more  progress 
than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  won- 
derful organization  of  the  Mormon 
Church  enforces  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
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Fruit  exhibit  Jrom  a  new  settlement 

unknown  in  the  Gentile  communities. 
Under  these  leaders  in  six  years  (ior 
settlement  did  not  really  begin  until 
1906)  the  Latter  Day  Saints  have  con- 
structed 223  miles  of  irrigating  canals 
and  lateral  ditches  at  a  cost  of  $300,000, 
and  they  have  to-day  a  debt  of  but 
$30,000.  Possibly  the  Gentile  settlers 
secured  better  lands  than  the  Mormons, 
but  in  the  most  promising  sections  they 
were  unable  to  agree  as  to  methods,  and 
having  spent  on  living  expenses  most  of 
the  money  they  brought  into  the  coun- 
try with  them,  are  now  in  a  precarious 
condition,  existing  on  the  hope  that 
some  day  they  "will  get  water  on  their 
lands." 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
men  are  officers.  The  presidents  and 
bishops  are  the  leading  business  men. 
They  are  able  to  back  up  their  business 
judgment  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken 
with  the  influence  they  have  as  heads  of 
the  Church.  They  are  well  known  to 
the  higher  Church  authorities  in  Salt 
Lake,  who  are  also  both  religious  and 
financial  leaders,  and  so  are  able  to  bor- 
row from  the  bank  on  fair  terms  the 
needed  capital. 

The  system  has  its  serious  drawbacks. 
Many  prominent  Mormons  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Divine 
mission  of  its  author,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
and  his  revelation  in  favor — under  cer- 
tain conditions — of  polygamy,  any  more 
than  I  do.  This  form  of  hypocrisy  is 
so  general  that  it  has  become  almost  un- 
conscious. When  a  man's  whole  business 
life  is  tied  to  an  ecclesiastical  system  it 


takes  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  tu 
deny  the  Divine  authority  of  that  sys- 
tem and  its  beliefs.  Besides,  it  is 
argued  that  all  the  Churches  are  carry- 
ing along  a  lot  of  dogmas  which  are  no 
longer  seriously  believed  by  their  mem- 
bers, and  it  takes  no  greater  effort  to 
carry  along  Mormonism.  But  prac- 
tically the  system  produces  this  good  re- 
sult: the  leading  Mormon  officers  are 
compelled  to  take  a  more  helpful  interest 
in  the  worldly  prosperity  of  their  poor 
brethren  than  is  taken  by  the  wealthy 
and  influential  members  of  the  other  so- 
cieties which  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.  No  doubt  their  Church  in- 
fluence gives  them  a  chance  to  become 
rich  themselves,  but  so  far,  in  the  Uintah 
Basin,  the  leaders  in  this  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical finance  seem  to  have  earned 
their  reward. 

What  is  our  Church  doing  to  benefit 
this  rapidly  increasing  population? 
Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Missions  ap- 
propriated $1,000  for  the  salary  of  a 
missionary.  They  considered  that  sum 
ample  pay  for  a  man  who  would  have  to 
rent  or  build  a  house,  buy  and  feed  a 
team  of  horses, 
purchase  and 
keep  in  repair  a 
wagon,  bumped 
to  pieces  over 
new,  rough 
roads,  and  pay 
the  prices 
charged  for  all 
supplies,  except 
the  food  pro- 
duced, in  a  part 
of  the  world 
from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five miles 
from  a  railroad. 
The  only  re- 
sponse I  have  re- 
ceived to  my  ap- 
peals for  help  to 
find  the  man  to 
live  and  joyfully 
serve  on  this 
wage  was  to  re- 
ceive    from    the         Getting  civilized 
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Board  the  credentials  of  two  men  who 
had  applied  for  work  in  China,  were  not 
considered  suitable  for  that  important 
field — but  might  do  for  Utah.  I  re- 
ceived these  credentials  a  month  after 
the  men  had  accepted  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hersey,  busy  with  his  Indian  work 
and  every  two  weeks  making  his  seventy- 
mile  drive  to  Vernal  and  back,  makes 
missionary  trips  when  he  can,  and  I 


have  made  a  preaching  circuit  to  the  towns 
and  school  centres  three  times  a  year. 

Perhaps  this  statement  of  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  may  help  find  a  man  who 
wants  the  chance  to  lay  foundations  in 
what  is  destined  to  be  a  thickly-settled, 
influential  part  of  a  great  western  state. 
He  can  also  save  the  Church  from  the 
treason  to  Her  Master  of  failing  to 
carry  forward  His  work  where  she  was 
first  in  the  field. 


A   CHRISTMAS  210  MILES  LONG 


CHKISTMAS  is  supposed  to 
last  just  twenty-four  hours, 
but  people  who  have  to  bring 
Christmas  cheer  to  a  whole 
district  in  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains have  either  to  extend  the  time 
or  to  disregard  it,  and  reckon  their 
Christmas  in  miles  instead  of  hours. 
And  so  our  title  covers  the  work  done  in 
the  Conway  field  by  our  church  workers 
there,  the  Eev.  David  A.  Pearson,  his 
aunt,  Miss  Medora  Francis,  "Archdea- 
con Dobbin"  ("the  reformed  racehorse," 
as  the  rector  calls  him,  who  lives  in  the 
rectory  stable),  Mr.  Lewis,  a  layman  at 
Conway  village,  Mr.  Snyder,  organist, 
and  the  volunteer  choir  and  other 
helpers.  A  summary  of  the  results  of 
this  lengthy  Christmas  has  come  into 
our  hands  and  reads  as  follows: 
"This  year  our  trip  for  Christmas 


cheer  was  much  more  extensive  and  quite 
varied.  Our  first  entertainment  started 
on  December  21st,  with  a  pleasant  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  party  at  the  rectory, 
and  ended  with  a  communion  service  at 
Conway  Centre  on  January  31st.  In 
that  time  we  travelled  eight  miles  by 
railroad  and  210  miles  by  sleigh  behind 
our  good  "Archdeacon,"  who  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  who,  we  think, 
entered  into  it  as  much  almost  as  we 
did.  During  this  time  we  had  seven 
children's  services,  one  carol  service  at 
the  hospital,  eleven  celebrations  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  one  private  celebra- 
tion, five  Christmas  trees,  and  three 
extra  places  where  we  distributed  gifts 
to  children.  We  gave  out  something 
over  three  hundred  gifts  and  five  hun- 
dred bags  of  candy,  and  there  were  three 
baptisms." 
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A   SHEEPFOLD  IN  FUCFJU 


By  the  Reverend  R,  A,  Walke 


The  Lost  Sheep 

OF  course  it  is  not  impossible 
to  come  across  the  needle  in 
the  haystack,  even  after  a  long 
time.  The  needle  is  apt  to  be 
very  rusty,  and  need  a  lot  of  polishing 
before  it  is  of  much  use.  A  Christian 
in  Japan  who  wants  to  disappear  in  the 
crowd  can  do  so  with  the  facility  of  a 
needle.  When  your  whole  household — 
wife,  children,  household  goods  and  g:ods 
— can  be  loaded  on  a  cart  and  carried 
off  at  one  hour's  notice,  and  you  do  not 
mention  to  the  church  where  you  are 
going,  you  are  indeed  like  the  needle 
that  has  dived  into  the  haystack. 

It  was  back  in  the  mountains  a  good 
many  miles  from  a  railroad.  A  few 
young  men  were  gathered  in  my  room 
at  the  hotel,  so-called,  and  we  were  con- 
sidering The  Way.  Gently  the  door 
opened  and  in  slid  the  needle.  You  can 
tell  those  who  have  been  under  Chris- 
tian training,  and  I  soon  saw  that  this 
old  man  had  had  instruction.  He  after- 
ward informed  me,  in  one  of  his  occa- 
sional bursts  of  English,  intended  to 
show  his  erudition,  that  he  had  belonged 
to  the  church  at  Fuchu,  and  been  taught 
by  the  "Eev.  Woodman  and  J.  Thomp- 
son Coles."  His  faith  had  dwindled, 
and  he  had  not  informed  the  church 
when  he  moved. 

I  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shiga,  our  dea- 
con at  Fuchu,  about  him.  He  said, 
"Why !  that  man  has  been  lost  for  nearly 
twenty  years!  I  will  write  to  him."  So 
one  needle  has  been  located,  but  whether 
it  can  be  polished  until  it  shines  again 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Church  in  America 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  her  children. 
It  is  trebly  difficult  here.  There  are 
sixty-two  baptized  persons  on  the  regis- 
ter of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Fuchu.  But 
several  of  these  are  at  present  lost. 


The  Flock 

An  old  woman,  an  elderly  man,  a 
young  man  and  I,  were  drinking  tea  to- 
gether at  Fuchu,  and  talking  of  this 
man  whom  we  had  found,  and  whom 
they  vaguely  remembered.  For,  as  the 
young  man  told  me,  the  old  lady  was  the 
first  Christian  in  Fuchu.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  "I  was 
left  a  widow  with  a  house  full  of  little 
children.  I  had  enough  to  feed  and  1 
clothe  them,  but  how  was  I,  a  weak  wom-  1 
an,  to  make  good  men  and  women  of 
them  ?  That  thought  tortured  me  day 
and  night.  About  twenty-four  years  ago  I 
the  Church  came  to  Fuchu.  I  sat  for  a 
while  at  the  feet  of  Bishop  Williams, 
and  no  one  ever  forgets  him  or  his  life 
of  beautiful  holiness.  The  Church 
solved  my  problem  for  me.  My  boys  and 
girls  all  became  Christian  men  and  wom- 
en, and  I  am  at  peace."  And  indeed,  her 
face  shows  that  God's  peace  dwells  with- 
in her  heart.  One  son  died  not  long 
ago,  and  another  has  tuberculosis.  Sor- 
row she  knows,  but  sorrow  cannot  take 
away  the  peace  that  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  I  have  never  seen  an  old 
non-Christian  Japanese  whose  face  did 
not  express  a  sad  hopelessness.  What 
transforming  hope  is  there  for  those  who 
know  not  the  risen  Lord? 

"And  you?"  I  asked  the  elderly  man. 
"Well,  I  am  almost  as  old  a  Christian  as 
she,"  he  said.  "My  two  Christian 
children  died,  and  I  buried  them 
in  Fuchu.  After  that  I  moved 
laway,  but  my  heart  was  in  the 
grave  with  my  babes,  and  my  happiness 
was  to  be  near  my  Church,  and  so  I 
have  come  back.  The  life  of  my  body 
is  in  my  children's  grave,  the  life  of 
my  spirit  is  now  my  care,  and  mother 
Church  nourishes  me,  and  I  am  at 
peace."  Lately,  after  much  saving,  he 
has  presented  to  St.  Mark's  Church  a 
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Sunday  congregation  during  silk-worm  time, 
when  many  are  absent 


silver  bowl  to  be  used  as  a  font— a 
memorial  of  his  children. 

"And  how  is  so  young-  a  man  as  you 
in  the  class  with  these  elderly  folk?"  I 
said  to  the  young  man.  "Oh !  You  see 
I  have  always  come  to  St.  Mark's 
Church.  Eirst  to  Sunday-school  as  a 
small  boy,  and  now,  being  a  vestryman, 
I  have  to  come  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
old  gentleman  here,  our  treasurer,  to  see 
that  he  does  not  make  off  with  our  im- 
mense offerings.  I  can  hardly  remem- 
ber when  I  didn't  come  to  church  on 
Sunday.  Now  my  children  come  to 
Sunday-school,  and  I  pray  that  they  may 
love  the  Church  as  I  do." 

"How  is  Kinnosuke  San?"  some  one 
asked.  Kinnosuke  San  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  earnest  com- 
municants of  St.  Mark's  Church.  He  is 
a  man  of  slight  stature,  a  farmer  and 
silkworm  raiser  in  a  small  way,  with  ter- 
ribly stained  hands  and  finger  nails,  but 
a  kind  and  Christian  face.  In  the  spring 
of  1911  a  hail  storm  ruined  all  his  mul- 
berry leaves,  and  consequently  all  his 
silkworms  died.  A  few  weeks  after  that 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism 
and  was  completely  incapacitated  for 
months.  He  had  to  borrow  100  yen.  As 
he  was  a  poor  man  the  money-lender 
charged  him  32  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able in  advance.  So  whereas  he  bor- 
rowed 100  yen  he  only  received  sixty- 
eight  but  had  to  pay  back  100.  We  later 
managed  to  get  him  out  of  the  clutches 
of  this  Shylock,  and  he  was  able  to  bor- 
row at  12  per  cent.,  which  does  not  seem 


too  small  a  profit  to  make  oiif  of  a  i)oor 
sick  man. 

One  day  ho  appeared  at  the  church  for 
the  Communion.  Every  movement  was 
agony  to  him,  but  there  he  was,  several 
n}iles  from  home.  It  seems  that  he  was 
able  to  get  someone  to  pull  him  to  St. 
Mark's  on  a  cart  which  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  lattice  work  resting  immediately 
on  the  axle,  with  neither  back  nor  sides. 
Every  foot  of  the  rough  road  must  have 
brought  him  great  pain,  but  he  was  able 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  and  he 
was  satisfied. 

He  is  now  able  to  walk  about  100 
yards,  and  when  I  went  to  see  him  the 
other  day  he  was  out  pulling  mulberry 
leaves  with  his  poor  swollen  hands.  "I 
work  so  little  now,"  he  said,  "that  my 
hands  are  getting  quite  white  and  lady- 
like." Pain  was  written  on  his  face, 
but  joy  was  there  too,  during  the  little 
service  we  had  for  him. 

These  are  some  of  the  members  of  St. 
Mark's  Church. 

The  Pastor 

St.  Mark's  is  fortunate  in  its  pastor. 
Mr.  Shiga  has  been  there  over  fifteen 
years;  first  as  catechist  or  lay-teacher, 
and  latterly  as  deacon.  Few  men  out 
here  have  been  so  long  in  one  place. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of 
character,  and  seems  able  to  attach  peo- 
ple to  the  Church  rather  than  to  himself 
personally — a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Peo- 
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pie  trust  him,  and  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions, Christian  and  non-Christian,  come 
to  him  for  advice  and  help.  He  is  a  man 
of  unbounded  energy  and  goes  tearing 
around  on  his  bicycle,  visiting  his  peo- 
ple, looking  after  the  sick  and  comfort- 
ing the  sorrowful.  I  believe  he  is  the 
best  pastor  I  have  met  out  here. 

He  is  a  reverent  man  and  teaches  his 
people  reverence,  so  that  services  at  St. 
Mark's  are  dignified.  I  always  feel  that 
he  has  taught  them  to  realize  that  God 
is  indeed  in  His  house,  and  that  it  be- 
hooves them  to  keep  silence  before  Him. 
The  worship  at  the  shrines  and  temples 
is  of  such  a  free-and-easy  sort  that  a 
real  spirit  of  reverence  is  hard  to  in- 
culcate. 

The  Wolves  that  Threaten 

Fuchu  is  a  long,  straggling  town 
about  ten  miles  from  Tokyo,  with  noth- 
ing attractive  about  it  except  one  tem- 
ple, surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove,  and 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  huge  trees. 
Most  of  them  are  several  feet  in 
diameter,  with  carloads  of  mistletoe 
clinging  to  the  top  branches.  Right  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  on  either  side  of 
the  main  street  is  the  licensed  quarter, 
the  buildings  being  easily  the  best  in  the 
place.  Practically  every  school  child  in 
Fuchu  has  to  pass  these  buildings  every 
day. 

The  town  elects  eighteen  city  fathers 
and  they  name  one  of  their  number  as 
Mayor.  Last  year  the  man  who  owns 
and  runs  the  largest  number  of  licensed 
houses  was  chosen  Mayor.  This  was 
more  than  the  righteous  soul  of  Mr. 
Shiga  could  stand.  So  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  and  priest-in-charge 
he  gave  battle.  I  can  imagine  the  smile 
of  the  rich  Mayor  when  he  heard  that 
this  unknown  Christian  pastor  proposed 
to  make  him  resign.  The  smile,  however, 
came  off.  Mr.  Shiga  suddenly  sprang 
into  prominence.  Decent  people  gladly 
followed  this  bold  leader.  Then  it  was 
thought  fit  to  intimidate  Mr.  Shiga;  so 
threats  were  made.  The  Mayor  has 
many  and  various  persons  at  hand  to  do 


his  dirty  work  for  him.  Undismayed, 
Mr.  Shiga  went  on  with  his  campaign. 
I  suppose  to  attack  and  beat  up  a  man 
who  for  fifteen  years  had  lived  at  peace 
with  his  neighbors  would  have  been  too 
apparent,  so  hints  at  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  be  got  from  silence  followed. 
Nothing  doing! 

About  this  time  the  Tokyo  papers  took 
it  up  with  a  scream.  "What!"  they 
cried,  "Such  a  degraded  being  the  Mayor 
of  a  Japanese  town?  A  nice  person  to 
give  moral  lectures  to  school  children! 
An  eminently  fit  person  to  represent  the 
town  at  social  functions!  Suppose  an 
imperial  Prince  should  pass  through 
Fuchu,  should  such  a  dog  be  allowed  to 
enter  his  presence?  And  forsooth!  the 
only  man  in  the  town  brave  enough  to 
oppose  him  a  Christian  pastor!" 

Mr.  Shiga  secured  letters  of  introduc- 
tion and  began  to  have  conferences  with 
people  higher  and  higher  in  Tokyo  ofii- 
cial  circles.  Then  the  Mayor  came  off 
his  high  horse  and  begged  a  comprom- 
ise. If  Mr.  Shiga  would  drop  the  mat- 
ter, the  Mayor  would  resign  just  as  soon 
as  ever  he  could,  and  would  not  be  a 
candidate  next  year. 

So  it  looks  as  though  Fuchu  were 
going  to  be  a  better  place  through  the 
efforts  for  righteouness  of  our  deacon.* 
It  is  clearly  understood  by  all  that 
the  Church  stands  for  purity  and  right- 
eousness, and  can  neither  be  frightened 
nor  bought.  And  the  best  element  in  the 
town  have  been  brought  into  personal 
touch  with  our  worker;  have  learned  to 
trust  him  and  to  seek  his  counsel  con- 
cerning many  questions  other  than  those 
political.  Mr.  Shiga  very  wisely  refuses 
to  be  mixed  up  in  politics.  His  fight 
has  been  purely  one  for  decency. 

Fuchu  would  make  a  good  mission- 
ary sermon,  under  four  heads:  the  lost 
sheep,  the  sheltered  flock,  the  faithful 
pastor  and  the  wolves  that  threaten. 

*  In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Walke  says  :  "The  old 
mayor  was  forced  to  resign  and  a  most  proper 
person  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  'Righteous 
Party'  landed  twelve  of  the  eighteen  city- 
fathers."  I 
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A  SKY  PILOT  ON  THE  NEBULA 


By  the  Reverend  William  H.  Ziegler 


^t9he>  United  States  rev- 
enue cutter  Thetis 
sailed  out  of  Port  Valdez 
the  last  week  in  July  with 
a  complete  District  Court 
on  board— federal  judge, 
prosecuting  attorney,  attorneys  for  the 
defence,  marshal,  clerk,  court  crier  and 
stenographers — to  try  cases  and  adminis- 
ter justice  to  accused  prospectors  and 
miners,  ranchmen,  fishermen  and  sailors; 
whites,  negroes,  Japs,  Indians  and 
Abuts,  along  the  thousand  miles  of 
Alaska  coast,  westward  of  Yaldez,  past 
Kodiak,  TJnalaska,  even  to  the  little  isl- 
and of  baskets,  Attu.  The  message  of 
the  Gospel  must  be  distributed  amongst 
prospectors  and  miners,  fur-traders,  fish- 
ermen and  sailors  in  the  same  way; 
though  a  meaner  boat  than  the  imposing 
Thetis  must  answer  the  minister's  pur- 
pose. Let  me  tell  of  the  launch  Nehula, 
and  something  of  my  parish,  stretched 
along  200  miles  of  the  mountain  coast- 
line of  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska. 

The  Nehula  is  a  twenty-seven  foot  gas- 
oline launch,  fitted  with  a  cabin  (as  all 
launches  on  this  stormy,  snowy  coast 


must  be),  capable  of  making  eight  miles 
an  hour.  She  does  not  belong  to  the 
mission,  but  is  loaned  me  for  this  sum- 
mer by  a  generous  physician  of  Valdez, 
who  believes  in  this  work.  My  equip- 
ment includes  fifty  Prayer  Books, 
fifty  Hymnals,  and  a  folding  "baby" 
organ. 

The  day  before  starting  on  my  first 
trip  I  inserted  in  the  Valdez  Prospecior 
a  request  for  discarded  clothing  and 
magazines.  Several  bundles  of  each  were 
delivered  at  the  rectory  door  that  same 
evening.  We  loaded  our  cargo  early  and 
started  for  Ellamar  and  Tatitlek,  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty-five  miles  away.  Mrs. 
Ziegler  was  the  passenger;  Jim  Fielder, 
an  old  prospector  who  last  fall  had  been 
blown  to  pieces  by  a  dynamite  blast,  and 
whose  life,  minus  one  arm,  liad  been 
saved  in  our  Hospital  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, was  at  the  wheel ;  and  I  was  en- 
gineer. The  boat  had  been  put  into  the 
water  only  two  days  before;  the  engine 
was  new  to  me,  and  the  wind  and  sea 
were  boisterous.  We  sailed  and  tossed 
nnd  plunged  our  way  past  Fort  Lis- 
cum,  Mineral  Creek,  Gold  Creek,  Cliff 
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Mine,  Shoup  Glacier,  out  of  Valdez  Bay 
through  the  Narrows  and  on  to  the  broad 
seaway  of  Prince  William  Sound.  Now 
our  troubles  multiplied.  Gasoline  had 
to  be  transferred  from  a  tank  whose 
pipes  were  choked  with  rust  to  the  for- 
ward tank.  We  had  to  pump  water  from 
our  bilge  frequently,  as  the  seams  were 
not  yet  soaked  tight.  Past  Jack  Bay  we 
chugged,  then  crash!  our  clutch  broke 
loose  from  its  base,  and  off  a  wicked- 
looking,  rocky  and  boulder-strewn  coast 
we  were  stalled. 

Happily  we  had  towed  behind  us  a 
small  dory,  and  I  dragged  our  disabled 
launch  to  a  partly  sheltered  bight  for 
anchorage.  Lack  of  a  cold  chisel  effect- 
ually prevented  even  temporary  repairs 
to  our  machinery,  so  we  were  forced  to 
idle  the  hours  away  until  the  sea  should 
grow  sufficiently  calm  to  allow  me  to  row 
the  twelve  miles  or  so  to  Ellamar  for 
help.  The  mountains  rise  right  from  the 
water  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  mile, 
forbidding  all  thought  of  land  travel. 
Jim  Fielder's  ingenuity  resulted  in  a  fish 
line  and  wire  hook,  and  with  red  flannel 
as  his  bait  he  fished  the  hours  away. 
Only  "Irish  I/Ords"  took  his  bait.  These 


are  a  strange  meatless  fish,  twenty  inches 
or  more  long,  two-thirds  head  and  jaws. 

About  supper  time  (we  were  by  this 
time  nearly  famished),  Mrs.  Ziegler 
claimed  she  could  hear  the  chugging  of 
an  engine.  I  sprang  to  the  dory  and 
rowed  out.  Sure  enough,  along  the 
shore  came  a  fisherman  in  his  power 
boat.  He  came  to  us,  took  our  line, 
rescued  us  from  our  unpleasant  berth 
and  towed  us  ignominiously  to  Ellamar. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  we  sat  down  to  a 
hasty  supper  with  Mrs.  Rohlfs,  while 
Mr.  Hohlfs,  our  host,  a  mining  engineer 
connected  with  the  Ellamar  copper  and 
gold  mine,  went  off  to  the  many  cabins 
and  bunk  houses  to  give  notice  of  a 
Church  service  at  8 :30. 

We  held  the  service  in  the  school- 
house  and  to  my  surprise  it  was  crowded. 
Over  fifty  were  present,  and  the  great 
majority  were  men.  Perhaps  fifteen 
were  natives  and  half-breeds.  Miss 
Wahlgren,  the  school  teacher,  played 
the  organ  to  spirited  singing,  and  my 
congregation  read  the  responses  and 
joined  in  Evening  Prayer  with  earnest- 
ness and  real  enjoyment.  In  all  my  ser- 
vices with  these  people  I  have  found  the 
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same  spirited  interest.  Once  I  was 
brought  to  attention  with  a  start  when 
a  big,  rough  fellow  called  out  at  "Let  us 
rehearse  the  Articles  of  our  belief," 
"What  page.  Reverend?" 

Ellamar  is  a  very  pretty  settlement 
clustered  on  the  tundra  about  the  shaft- 
house  and  bunkers  of  the  mine.  Sixty 
or  seventy  men  are  employed  as  miners, 
and  about  as  many  other  men,  fishermen 
and  prospectors,  have  cabins.  A  few 
have  white  wives,  some  have  Indian 
wives.  The  day  after  my  service  I  ad- 
ministered baptism  to  a  mother  and  her 
child. 

I  took  a  bundle  of  clothing  and  some 
reading  matter  to  one  Aleut  mother  and 
her  five  daughters.  These 
had  gone  out  last  fall  to  Lit- 
tle Naked  Island,  with  the 
white  father,  to  raise  foxes — 
in  this  Sound  country  a  pay- 
ing industry  under  good  con- 
ditions. But  the  father  fell 
sick  and  in  the  midwinter  he 
died.  No  one  beside  this 
family  was  on  the  island,  and 
the  mother  and  little  girls 
had  to  bury  the  body  in  the 
snow  and  wait  through  the 
many  short  winter  days  and 
long  winter  nights,  for 
months,   alone.     The  thaw 


came  in  ]\rny  and  the 
father's   body  had  to 
be    re-buried    in  the 
ground.   Food  gave  out 
and  starvation  was  very 
near    when    the  sail- 
boat Lena,  with  three 
Ellamar  friends  aboard, 
touched       at  Little 
Naked  Island  and  savc^d 
their  lives.    The  mother  works  out  when 
she  can  find  work  and  keeps  her  pretty 
children  clean,  and  as  best  she  can,  in 
clothes  for  school.    They  were  grateful 
indeed  for  our  bundles. 

That  day  the  machinists  at  the  mine 
helped  me  repair  the  Nehula,  and  we 
sailed  on  to  Tatitlek,  the  Indian  village. 
I  left  my  bundles  of  clothing  with  Mr. 
Cook,  the  government  school-teacher,  for 
intelligent  distribution.  I  was  not  so 
familiar  as  I  now  am  with  the  condi- 
tions or  the  people  of  Tatitlek.  The 
population  is  near  two  hundred.  Women 
and  children  were  nearly  all  barefoot  and 
everybody  appeared  ragged.  Clothing 
was  scarce,  and  my  sacks  of  apparel  and 
shoes  made  me  many  friends.  The  na- 
tives of  Tatitlek  are  devout  members  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Eastern  Church. 
They  have  a  large,  somewhat  dilapidated- 
looking  church  with  a  brilliantly  painted 
tower  and  spire.  The  priest,  a  heavily- 
bearded,  heavily-built  man,  who  talked 
no  English,  took  me  within  and  with 
great  pride  pointed  out  the  many  icons. 


Ue  took  me  within  and  pointed  out  the  many  icons 
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paintings,  censers  and  embroideries  with 
which  the  interior  is  embellished. 

As  we  left  Tatitlek  twenty  or  more 
natives  waved  farewell  from  their  skin 
canoes  called  "bidarkas.''  This  craft  is 
completely  decked  and  has  two  or  three 
hatches.  Into  these  hatches  are  stuffed 
fish,  children  and  even  wives,  while  the 
paddlers  sit  in  the  openings. 

The  sea  was  smooth  all  the  way  from 
Tatitlek  to  Cape  Freemantle  and  Colum- 
bia Glacier  that  afternoon.  The  face  of 
this  great  ice  sheet  is  four  miles  broad 
and  several  hundred  feet  high,  perpen- 
dicular from  the  water.  The  cracking 
ice  of  widening  crevasses  and  of  falling 
icebergs  is  like  the  boom  of  heavy 
artillery.  I  am  appalled  by  the 
marvellous  perseverance  displayed  by 
the  prospectors  who  do  the  impossible, 
and  climb  over  Columbia  Glacier  in  and 
around  the  labyrinth  of  crevasses  to  the 
quartz-seamed  mountains  beyond.  The 
mass  and  grandeur  of  these  mountains 
of  rock  and  ice  make  for  dauntless  hearts 
and  simple,  childlike  lives  in  many  men, 
but  bring  out  "the  beast"  in  a  few. 

Our  return  to  Valdez,  where  we  arrired 


Saturday,  was  without  incident.  Morn- 
ing service  and  Sunday-school  in  little 
Epiphany  Church  are  always  a  real  joy 
to  me,  though  Sunday-school  teachers 
are  scarce.  In  the  afternoon  I  held  a 
service  for  the  twenty-odd  prisoners  in 
the  federal  jail.  Evening  service  .at 
Valdez  I  left  to  my  brother,  the  Eev. 
Eustace  P.  Ziegler,  of  Cordova,  who  was 
visiting  us  for  a  short  time.  I  took  the 
Nehula  across  the  bay,  four  miles,  to 
Fort  Liscum,  and  had  evening  service 
there.  The  officers  and  their  families 
are  nearly  all  Churchmen,  so  it  was  a 
well-ordered  service.  Nearly  a  hundred 
attended.  We  had  a  regular  offering, 
and  after  the  service  was  over  other 
nickels  came  in  from  many  of  the  men 
to  buy  gasoline  for  the  Nehula. 

The  next  day  I  started  off,  with  my 
launch  loaded  down  with  Boy  Scouts,  for 
a  week's  camp  at  Sawmill  Bay,  twenty 
miles  from  Valdez.  Other  missionary 
trips  I  am  making  this  summer,  to  Land- 
lock  Bay,  Fidalgo  Bay,  Port  Wells  and 
Harriman  Fiord,  bnt  so  far,  fortunately, 
1  have  had  no  second  accident.  I  am 
more  familiar  with  my  motive  power,  but 
shall  never  have  the  boldness  to  declare 
that  I  am  absolutely  intimate  with  a 
gasoline  engine. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Ziegler — on  ice 
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NEW  ENGLAND  IN  COUNCIL 


THE  fourth  missionary  council  of 
the  Department  of  New  Eng- 
land met  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Octo- 
ber 22d  and  23d.  Bishop  Brewster, 
of  Connecticut,  presided,  and  when 
the  roll  was  called  every  bishop  in 
New  England,  except  Bishop  Niles,  re- 
sponded. A  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates were  in  attendance. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by,  the  Bish- 
op of  Massachusetts  "that  the  General 
Convention-  be  memorialized  to  so  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  missionary 
councils  as  to  provide  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Social  Service  or  for  holding  of 
Conferences  thereon  at  their  annual  ses- 
sions." The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dow  further  en- 
larged this  resolution,  to  include  also 
missionary  work  within  the  department. 

The  Committee  on  Foreigners  re- 
ported concerning:  (a)  Latin  Races; 
(h)  The  Orthodox  and  Separated 
Churches  of  the  East,  and  the  Slavs; 
(c)  Scandinavians  and  Germans;  (d) 
The  Jews;  (e)  The  Negroes. 

Bishop  Parker  made  a  very  full  and 
interesting  report  on  Orthodox  and  Sep- 
arated Churches,  and  Church  work  af- 
fecting the  Negro  was  well  discussed  by 
the  Ven.  Samuel  G.  Babcock. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mann,  of  Boston,  and 
the  retiring  Department  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Gardner,  delivered  ad- 
dresses. Dr.  Mann  urged  new  methods 
and  increased  enthusiasm  in  the  raising 
of  the  missionary  apportionment,  and 
that  work  in  the  dioceses  be  strengthened. 
Mr.  Gardner  reviewed  last  year's  work 
in  the  department.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded his  address  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  as  an  expression  of  the  appre- 


ciation of  his  services  in  the  department. 

At  the  evening  service,  St.  John's 
Church  was  packed  to  its  capacity.  All 
the  bishops  were  vested  and  in  tlio  chan- 
cel. With  the  rector  of  the  church  sat 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  cap  and  gown.  His  essay  on 
"Religion  in  Government"  following 
Bishop  Perry's  address  of  welcome,  was 
an  admirable  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  Rev.  B.  L.  Ancell,  of  Ynngchow, 
brought  the  evening  to  a  close  with  an 
interesting  address  on  China. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  business 
session  was  resumed  and  the  reports  of 
committees  continued.  The  report  of 
Dr.  Littell  on  postulants  and  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  was  most  interesting, 
as  was  also  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island  on  "Conferences  in  New  Eng- 
land Colleges  and  Schools,"  which 
showed  the  need  of  greater  work  by  the 
Church  among  schools  and  colleges. 

The  balloting  for  the  new  Department 
Secretary  resulted,  on  the  fourth  ballot, 
in  the  election  of  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Davenport,  rector  of  St.  James's  Church, 
D anbury,  Conn. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Bishop's 
House,  and  on  the  sessions  reassembling 
the  matter  of  appointing  a  students' 
chaplain  or  secretary  for  New  England 
was  taken  up  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee for  further  action. 

In  the  evening  the  council  and  all 
the  clergymen  of  Rhode  Island  were 
guests  of  the  Churchman's  Club  at  a 
dinner.  The  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gardiner  and 
Bishops  Davies  and  Rhinelander.  The 
final  word  was  by  the  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island. 


THE  SECOND  DEPARTMENT  AT  BUFFALO 


NEITHER  shower  nor  downpour 
— both  of  which  were  frequent 
during    its    sessions  —  greatly 
lessened  the  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  council  of  Department 


II.,  held  in  Trinity  Parish,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  22(l-2;3d.  The  sessions 
opened  with  a  mass  meeting  on  Tues- 
day evening.  After  gracious  words  of 
welcome  from  the  Bishop  of  Western 
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New  York,  Eear  Admiral  Charles  H. 
Stockton,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  spoke  at 
length  upon  missionary  work  as  he  had 
seen  it.  It  was  Admiral  Stockton  who, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  first  drew 
the  Church's  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  natives  at  Point  Hope,  thus  giv- 
ing the  impetus  which  has  resulted  in 
our  present  successful  work  there.  The 
Rev.  Sydney  N.  Ussher,  of  New  York, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  Far 
East,  referred  to  St.  Paul's  choice  in 
going  West  rather  than  East,  and 
showed  how  this  determination  changed 
the  aspect  of  Christianity. 

Another  vivid  feature  of  the  Council 
was  the  men's  dinner  on  Wednesday 
night,  where  more  than  300  listened  to 
stirring  speeches  by  Bishop  Burgess, 
Bishop  Lloyd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Butler  and 
Bishop  Courtney.  Bishop  Lloyd,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  ap- 
pealed specially  to  the  assembly  and  did 
much  to  make  the  hard-headed  business 
men  see  the  vision  of  the  world- 
opportunity. 

The  papers  read  and  addresses  made 
at  the  business  sessions  were  of  a  high 
order  and  showed  that  more  than  usual 
care  had  been  expended  in  their  prepa- 
ration. The  Council  elected  as  its  offi- 
cers until  its  next  meeting,  which  will 
take  place  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  President, 
the  Bishop  of  Central  New  York;  vice- 
president,  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey; 


secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Blanchard, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Rufus  A. 
Sibley,  of  Western  New  York.  The 
executive  committee  is  composed  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  C.  T.  Walkley,  of  Newark; 
B.  W.  R.  Tayler,  d.d.,  of  Albany;  R.  F. 
Alsop,  D.D,,  of  Long  Island;  R.  B.  Shep- 
herd, of  New  Jersey;  and  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Lyman,  of  Central  New  York;  W.  J. 
Schieffelin,  of  New  York;  William  E. 
Morgan,  of  Newark,  and  Henry 
Humphreys,  also  of  Newark. 

A  significant  and  forward  step  was 
taken  in  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
summer  conference  and  training-school 
for  mission  study  on  the  lines  of  the 
successful  Cambridge  conference,  with 
headquarters  probably  at  the  Deaconess 
House  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York 
Cathedral.  The  following  committee 
was  appointed,  with  power  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand:  The  Revs.  Dr. 
Harding,  H.  R.  Ereeman,  of  Albany; 
R.  H.  Gesner,  of  Central  New  York; 
Campbell  Walker,  of  Long  Island;  E.  E. 
German,  of  New  York;  H.  H.  Hadley, 
of  Newark;  E.  B.  Joyce,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  J.  C.  Ward,  of  Western  New  York. 

After  the  closing  session,  many  of  the 
delegates  and  visitors  took  the  special 
trolley-car  that  was  ready  to  convey 
them  to  Niagara  Ealls,  returning  to 
Buffalo  for  a  dinner  and  social  service 
conference  at  the  University  Club  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday. 


THE  THIRD  DEPARTMENT  AT  NORFOLK 


THE  council  of  the  Third  Mis- 
sionary Department  in  Nor- 
folk, November  12th-14th,  was 
the  most  successful  meeting  the 
department  has  yet  held.  Nine  of  the 
fifteen  bishops  in  the  department,  to- 
gether with  about  one  hundred  clerical 
and  lay  delegates  and  many  visitors, 
were  present.  At  the  opening  business 
session  the  Department  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  E.  Bratenahl,  d.d.^  gave  a  most 
helpful  keynote  by  comparing  the  extent 
of  the  department  with  the  Balkan 
States,  and  declaring  that  if  all  the 


Church  people  of  the  department  were 
half  as  enthusiastic  about  the  extension 
of  the  Church  as  the  people  of  the 
Balkans  are  in  driving  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  Christian  message,  as  this 
Church  must  deliver  it,  would  be  known 
everywhere.  The  forces  of  the  depart- 
ment he  described  as  consisting  of  about 
200,000  communicants,  enrolled  in  more 
tlian  1,000  congregations,  with  about 
100,000  Sunday-school  pupils.  As  was  to 
bo  expected  in  a  department  which  in- 
cludes the  dioceses  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
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ginia  ^  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Church's 
work  is  well  organized,  though  there  are 
evident  weaknesses  in  the  work  of  men 
and  boys.  Therefore  he  urged  strongly 
the  organization  of  men's  missionary 
committees. 

Following  Dr.  Bratenahl's  statement, 
the  council  listened  to  addresses  on  the 
methods  of  extending  the  Church's  work 
in  new  neighborhoods  and  in  suburban 
districts.  Archdeacon  Cole,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Archdeacon  Williams,  of 
Washington,  from  their  wide  experience 
gave  many  practical  suggestions. 

At  a  later  conference  the  national  and 
international  programme  and  policies  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  were  discussed  by 
the  Eev.  A.  B.  Kinsolving,  d.d.,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  of  New 
York.  Following  these  addresses,  Bishop 
Lloyd  answered  numerous  questions 
bearing  upon  the  practical  details  of  the 
Board's  work. 

One  afternoon  was  given  to  sectional 
conferences,  at  which  the  general  sub- 
ject, "How  to  Start  the  Work,"  was  con- 
sidered in  its  devotional,  its  educational 
and  its  practical  aspects.  Each  of  these 
sectional  conferences  prepared  a  report, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  entire  coun- 
cil on  the  following  day  as  a  plan  of 
campaign  for  the  year.  The  main  feat- 
ures decided  upon  were  an  effort  to  en- 
courage the  holding  of  quiet  days  and 
other  devotional  occasions,  when  the  mis- 
sionary motive  might  be  enforced;  an 
effort  to  reach  educational  institutions 
LA    in  the  department  with  the  missionary 

mk         ■    SEWANEE  IN  COUN 

TO  effort  had  been  spared  to  make 
f       I  xl     successful  the  meeting  of  the 
L    1     Fourth  Department  (Sewanee), 
held    in    St.    Peter's  Parish, 
i      Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  October  29th-31st. 
;      The  weather  also  was  most  propitious 
land  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Charlotte  unbounded.    The  attendance 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Council  and  the  greatest  interest  was 
manifested  throughout.    The  two  speak- 


raessage  and  to  meet,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  social  needs  of  less  privileged  com- 
munities; and  an  effort  to  organize  the 
men  of  all  congregations  into  missionary 
committees,  whose  leaders  should  become 
members  of  diocesan  missionary  com- 
mittees, whose  leaders  in  turn  should 
become  members  of  the  department  mis- 
sionary committee. 

The  public  meetings  of  the  council  in- 
cluded two  largely  attended  gatherings, 
at  one  of  which  the  question,  "What  is 
the  Church  for?"  was  answered  by  the 
Bishop  of  West  Virginia,  the  Bev.  B.  L. 
Ancell,  of  China,  and  Mr.  Iloland  S. 
J  Morris,  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  other 
"The  Call  to  Work"— in  the  home,  the 
school,  from  the  field,  and  in  the  Church, 
was  sounded  by  Colonel  Massie,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Bishop  Talbot,  of  Bethlehem;  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Bishop  Lloyd. 

The  diocesan  reports,  though  by  no 
means  complete,  showed  that  some  ag- 
gressive work  is  being  done  by  diocesan 
missionary  committees  in  awakening  a 
sense  of  corporate  responsibility  for  the 
extension  of  the  Church. 

The  election  of  representatives  to  the 
Board  of  Missions  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Bishop  Khinelander,  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  Eev.  J.  H.  McTlvaine,  d.d.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Mr.  George  N.  Eeynolds,  of 
Harrisburg.  Bishop  Ehinelander  was 
also  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Bishop  Peterkin,  of  West  Virginia, 
who  resigned  last  May. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  council  is  to 
be  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1914. 

CIL  AT  CHARLOTTE 

ers  at  the  opening  service  on  Tuesday 
evening  were  Bishop  Guerry,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Eev.  B.  L.  Ancoll,  of 
Yangchow,  China.  These  dealt  respect- 
ively with  the  Church's  contribution  to 
our  national  life  and  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ent. Both  presented  their  subjects  in 
an  effective  and  convincing  manner  to 
the  crowded  congregation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  business  ses- 
sions of  the  Council   on  Wednesday, 
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Bishop  Cheshire  occupied  the  chair  and 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Logan,  of  Nashville,  was 
secretary.  In  addition  to  the  delegates, 
there  were  present  the  Rev.  Hugh  L. 
Burleson  and  Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  secre- 
taries of  the  General  Board,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  M.  Crouch,  field  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service. 
The  feature  of  the  morning  session  was 
the  excellent  report  of  the  Department 
Secretary.  He  made  an  encouraging  show- 
ing for  the  department — and  incidentally 
a  record  of  marvellous  activityforhimself. 

In  the  afternoon  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject was  a  discussion  of  settlement  work 
among  the  mill  operatives  of  the  South. 
The  Rev.  IT.  D.  Phillips,  of  La  Grange, 
Ga.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williams  were 
the  chief  speakers.  These  men,  out  of 
their  experience,  stirred  the  Council 
very  deeply. 

The  laymen's  dinner  in  the  evening 
at  the  parish  house  was  a  remarkable 
sight.  Speeches  on  assigned  subjects 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wing,  of 
Atlanta,  Mr.  Benjamin  Finney,  of 
Savannah,  and  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Spar- 
tansburg.  Following  these  came  brief 
speeches  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Nash,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  L.  Burleson  and  "the  other  John 
Wood,"  of  the  Church  Missions  House. 

The  special  topic  considered  on 
Thursday  was  the  work  among  Negroes. 
This  was  discussed  by  Bishop  Reese,  of 
Georgia,  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Bishop,  of 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Ne- 
groes, and  Archdeacon  Delaney  (Col- 
ored), of  North  Carolina. 

The  Council  elected  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Bishop  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Rev.  Dr.  Melton,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Dil- 
lard,  of  New  Orleans  and  also  accepted 


the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Louisi- 
ana to  hold  its  next  meeting  (1914)  in 
New  Orleans. 

Resolutions  were  passed:  Asking  dioc- 
esan councils  and  conventions  to  appoint 
standing  committees,  to  keep  before 
young  men  the  call  to  the  ministry;  in- 
viting the  attention  of  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  to  the  work  among 
mountaineers  and  urging  its  more  active 
support;  commending  the  work  done 
among  mill  operatives;  endorsing  a 
training-school  for  workers  at  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  and  petitioning  the  Gen- 
eral Board  for  a  special  appropriation 
in  support  of  this  work. 

The  climax  of  inspiration  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  reached  in  that  closing  service 
on  Thursday  night.  Mr.  John  W.  Wood, 
of  the  Church  Missions  House,  pre- 
sented "Facts  from  the  Front,"  showing 
how  the  Church  had  influenced  and  was 
still  influencing  the  life  of  the  world. 
Bishop  Gailor,  of  Tennessee,  followed 
with  an  eloquent,  convincing  answer  to 
the  question,  "Why  Does  the  Church 
Need  a  World  Field?"  He  proved  that 
throughout  her  history  the  Church  had 
only  by  progressive  and  positive  mis- 
sionary effort  been  able  to  keep  her  own 
life  sound  and  strong. 


At  the  same  time  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  there  was  in  progress  a 
meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Council  of 
Women  in  the  Fourth  Department,  at- 
tended by  seventy-five  delegates.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  great  inspiration.  Miss 
Emery  and  Miss  Lindley,  of  the  Church 
Missions  House,  were  present  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  its  success.  The  mis- 
sionary speakers  at  the  Council  also 
spoke  before  the  meeting. 


THE  FIFTH  DEPARTMENT  AT  CLEVELAND 


THE  fourth  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Fifth  Missionary  De- 
partment,  in    Trinity  Cathe- 
dral,   Cleveland,    on  October 
9th-10th,  brought  together  a  body  of 
elected     representatives     and  visitors 


more  than  150  in  number.  One  hun- 
dred women  also  attended  the  conference 
of  Auxiliary  women  within  the  depart- 
ment. This  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Council.  More  and  more 
it  is  the  disposition  to  group  about  the 
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missionary  councils  the  gatherings  of 
other  bodies  which  have  cognate  inter- 
ests. This  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
on  the  day  preceding  the  Council  four 
such  bodies  met :  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Sunday-school  Commission; 
the  Commission  on  Text-books  and 
Public  Schools;  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Mid- West  Deaf-Mute  Mis- 
sion, and  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
diocese. 

The  day  opened  with  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist at  7:30,  followed  later  by  a  Lit- 
any sung  in  procession  with  great  dig- 
nity and  impressiveness.  Following  this 
were  addresses  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio, 
president  of  the  council,  and  Bishop 
Lloyd,  President  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. "Ohio,"  said  Bishop  Leonard,  "is 
the  oldest  diocese  in  the  group.  It  was 
on  this  lakeshore  more  than  a  century 
ago  that  the  Kev.  Eo-ger  Searle  preached 
the  Gospel  to  a  few  emigrants;  the  first 
clergyman  of  any  sort  to  minister  to 
souls  in  this  region." 

The  two  days  of  the  council  were 
fully  occupied  with  three  business  ses- 
sions and  five  conferences.  The  topics 
discussed  in  the  latter  were  as  follows: 

"The  Provincial  System,  Would  It 
Llelp  or  Hinder  Church  Extension?" 
Speakers,  the  Bishop  of  Michigan  City, 
and  the  Eev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Faber. 

"Can  the  Missionary  Council  and  the 
Sunday-school  Convention  be  Co-ordi- 
nated ?"  Speaker,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Sherman. 


"Teaching  Missions  in  the  Sunday- 
schools."  Speakers,  Bisliop  Lloyd  and 
the  Bcv.  Arthur  B.  Gray. 

"Seminary  Training  for  Men  to  Work 
in  Small  Towns  and  Rural  Districts." 
Speakers,  Bishop  Weller  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  De  Witt,  Dean  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary. 

"The  Use  of  Laymen  as  Catechists, 
Preachers  and  Evangelists."  Speakers, 
the  Bishops  of  Indianapolis,  Spring- 
field and  Marquette,  and  Archdeacon 
Dodshon. 

"ITow  Can  the  General  and  Diocesan 
Boards  of  Missions  Co-operate  in  the 
Interest  of  Church  Extension?"  Speak- 
ers, the  Bishops  of  Milwaukee  and 
Western  Michigan  and  Dean  Marquis. 

The  Church  Club  of  Cleveland  en- 
tertained the  council  at  a  banquet  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  which  the  Bish- 
op of  Michigan,  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Laflin, 
of  Milwaukee,  and  Bishop  Lloyd  were 
the  speakers.  Another  social  function 
was  the  luncheon  at  the  Country  Club 
on  Thursday.  At  the  closing  service  in 
the  cathedral  on  Thursday  evening  the 
Bishop  of  Chicago  was  the  preacher. 

The  Auxiliary  women  within  the  de- 
partment held  daily  conferences  and 
study  classes,  bringing  their  meeting 
to  a  close  on  Friday  morning  with  a 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  at 
which  Bishop  Weller,  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
preached  the  sermon. 


A  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  Col.,  en- 
tertained the  Council  of  the 
Sixth  Missionary  Department, 
October  18th  to  20th.  Al- 
though a  meeting  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  department  involved  long  journeys 
for  most  of  the  delegates,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  3,000  miles  for  the  round 
trip,  the  attendance  was  good  and  repre- 
sentative. Iowa  was  the  only  diocese  or 
district  unrepresented. 

Bishop  Brewer,  as  president  of  the 
Council,    celebrated    the    Holy  Com- 


IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

munion  at  the  opening  service  on  Octo- 
ber 18th.  The  annual  sermon,  preaclicd 
by  Bishop  Olmsted,  of  Colorado,  re- 
viewed some  modern  tendencies  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and 
urged  that  they  should  be  combated  by 
study,  worship  and  work. 

At  the  first  business  session  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Rollit,  Department  Secretary,  pre- 
sented a  statement  showing  the  wide 
range  of  his  activities  as  an  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  helper  of 
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the  department.  Wherever  the  Forward 
Movement  plans  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Missions  had  been  carefully  followed, 
there  he  had  found  striking  results. 
Every  missionary  district  in  the  depart- 
ment had  given  the  full  amount  of  the 
apportionment,  but  Montana  was  the 
only  diocese  that  had  reached  or  passed 
that  goal.  Mr.  Eollit  then  referred  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Board  of  Missions  labors  in  making  its 
appropriations  to  the  domestic  field.  His 
suggestion  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  diocese  and  district,  to  supply 
the  Board  with  information  concerning 
relative  needs,  was  adopted. 

The  review  of  the  work  of  the  year  in 
the  various  dioceses  and  districts  was 
given  by  bishops  and  other  representa- 
tives, who  showed  that  the  activities  of 
the  department  ranged  from  the  effective 
social  service  work  of  the  Church  in 
such  cities  as  Omaha  and  Minneapolis 
to  the  simplest  kind  of  frontier  mis- 
sionary work  in  districts  like  Wyoming 
and  Western  Colorado. 

One  of  the*  most  interesting  sessions 
was  that  which  considered  methods  for 
the  introduction  of  an  adequate  policy 
for  Church  support  and  Church  exten- 
sion. Archdeacon  Hooker  told  in  detail 
of  the  plans  followed  in  Montana  and 
some  of  the  striking  results  that  had 
been  secured.  After  hearing  the  state- 
ment, the  Council  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  offered  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Freeman,  of  Minneapolis,  urging  each 
diocese  and  district  within  the  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  practicable,  to  adopt  the 
Montana  plan.  Its  two  main  features 
are:  First,  the  adoption  of  the  method 
of  the  every-member  canvass  and  the 
weekly  offering  as  a  diocesan  policy,  and 
secondly,  the  setting  aside  of  a  clergy- 
man or  layman  whose  first  duty  shall  be 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  these  plans  in 
the  several  parishes  and  aid  the  parishes 
in  carrying  them  out. 

Among  the  other  important  subjects 
discussed  in  the  conference  sessions 
were  methods  of  developing  an  adequate 


supply  of  Western  bred  men  for  the  min- 
istry and  the  relation  between  mission- 
ary experience  and  parochial  usefulness. 

The  public  meetings  of  the  Council 
were  held  on  Friday  evening,  when 
Archdeacon  Dennis,  of  Western  Colo- 
rado, and  Archdeacon  Parshall,  of 
Duluth,  spoke  effectively  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  home  field,  especially 
among  the  white  people  and  the  Indians, 
while  Bishop  Partridge,  of  Kansas  City, 
told  graphically  of  the  methods  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  in  her  work  abroad; 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
when  addresses  on  various  phases  of  the 
Church's  activity  were  made  by  the  bish- 
ops and  others. 

Saturday  evening  a  largely-attended 
reception  was  held,  followed  by  brief  ad- 
dresses by  Mr.  William  C.  Sturgis,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Mr.  A.  DuPont  Par- 
ker, of  Denver,  and  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  of 
New  York. 

At  the  business  sessions  the  Council 
elected  as  its  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Missions,  to  take  their  seats  in 
October,  1913:  Bishop  Thomas,  of 
Wyoming,  the  Eev.  James  E.  Freeman, 
D.D.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  William 
C.  Sturgis,  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  no  session  during  1913, 
in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention.  Minneapolis  was  chosen  as 
the  meeting  place  for  1914. 

During  the  Council  session  members 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  from  most  of 
the  dioceses  and  districts  of  the  depart- 
ment held  a  conference  of  their  own, 
with  addresses  by  Bishop  Brewster, 
Bishop  Partridge,  the  Eev.  C.  C.  Eollit 
and  Mr.  Wood.  The  gathering  was  en- 
thusiastic and  representative  and  indi- 
cated clearly  how  large  a  part  in  the 
Church's  work  in  the  department  is  be- 
ing taken  by  women  of  the  Auxiliary. 

One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
ference of  those  specially  concerned  in 
the  work  of  the  Sunday-school,  with  ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  Mann,  the  Eev.  A.  E. 
Knickerbocker,  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Free- 
man, D.D.,  and  others. 
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A  MISSIONARY  COUNCIL  ON  I  IIK  i^ACIFIC  COASl 


THE  Council  of  tlic  Eighth  Mis- 
sionary Department  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  October  17th  to 
21st,  was  generally  felt  to  be 
the  best  gathering  of  the  department 
since  its  organization.  The  sixty-two 
delegates  represented  every  diocese  and 
district  in  the  department  except  Alaska 
and  the  Philippines.  There  were  be- 
sides many  visitors,  especially  from  the 
other  dioceaan  branches  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary. 

The  opening  service  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral on  Thursday  morning  was  an  in- 
spiring occasion,  made  all  the  more 
memorable  by  the  stirring  sermon  of 
the  Bishop  of  Utah.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  service  was  the  underlying 
thought,  applied  by  the  bishop  in  a 
forceful  appeal  for  Department  VIII.  to 
do  more  for  the  Church's  work  abroad. 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  carrying 
of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not 
is  the  first  work  of  the  Church.  "What 
is  the  Church  doing  for  the  heathen?" 
he  asked.  "This  is  the  test.  The  lan- 
guage of  money  all  western  men  under- 
stand. How  much  do  we  give  to  for- 
eign missions?"  An  accurate  compari- 
son of  the  amount  given  by  the  most 
generous  church  in  each  diocese  and  dis- 
trict of  the  Eighth  Department  with  the 
gifts  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
showed  that  the  Church  was  shamefully 
behind  the  others  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. Two  reasons  were  discov- 
ered: (1)  The  traditions  of  the  Angli- 
can Communion  were  for  appropriation 
rather  than  contribution;  and  (2)  the 
Prayer  Book  and  the  whole  devotional 
life — culminating  in  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion— is  individualistic.  Even  the  cate- 
chism tells  the  child  that  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  for  the  strengthening  and  re- 
freshing of  his  own  soul.  Deeper 
thought,  however,  must  save  the  Church. 
If  she  has  received  freely  the  treasures 
of  the  past  it  is  only  that  she  may  give 
to  others.  At  the  basis  of  all  her  teach- 
ing and  devotion  is  the  truth  of  the  In- 
carnation and  that  means  the  infinite 


value  of  every  human  life  and  tlie  duty 
of  the  Church  to  seek  and  save  all  the 
children  of  men. 

The  sermon  caused  nnu-li  comment 
and,  as  one  delegate  put  it,  "set  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Council  just  right." 

At  the  business  session  in  the  after- 
noon Bishop  Nichols,  as  president,  sur- 
veyed what  he  called  "the  dual  nature  of 
missionary  interest"  as  contained  in  the 
missionary  canon,  pointing  out  that  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  Church  within  the 
department  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
effort  to  extend  the  Church  everywhere. 
He  wag  gratified  to  find  that  only  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  congregations  of  the 
department  had  failed  to  make  any  of- 
fering, but  thought  that  even  this  frac- 
tion should  have  a  larger  denominator. 

In  his  annual  statement  the  Depart- 
ment Secretary,  the  Eev.  George  C. 
Hunting,  reported  that  in  the  nine 
months  since  he  took  office  he  had  ad- 
dressed over  100  congregations  and  had 
travelled  32,000  miles.  He  was  en- 
deavoring to  be  a  link  in  uniting  many 
dioceses  and  districts  into  a  working 
unit.  He  urged  that  the  Eighth  Depart- 
ment should  at  least  keep  pace  with  and, 
if  possible,  lead  the  other  Departments 
in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  mission- 
ary giving. 

The  work  in  the  various  dioceses  and 
districts  of  the  department  was  then 
rapidly  reviewed  in  ten-minute  state- 
ments from  the  bishops  and  other  clergy. 

The  conference  sessions  included  con- 
sideration of  the  educational  work  being 
carried  on  by  the  department  in  theolog- 
ical and  other  training-schools,  and  in 
schools  for  the  Indians.  Turning  to  the 
educational  work  abroad,  the  conference 
heard  with  much  pleasure  Dr.  H.  W. 
Boone,  who  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  development  of  Church  schools 
in  the  Orient.  The  need  for  more  ade- 
quate support  of  this  work  was  empha- 
sized by  the  Kev.  Willard  H.  Koots  in 
speaking  upon  the  New  China  Fund. 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion  the  coun- 
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cil  appointed  a  departmental  committee 
to  secure  contributions  for  the  fund. 
One  session  was  devoted  to  methods  of 
leading  congregations  to  the  highest 
missionary  efficiency  through  organiza- 
tion and  work,  through  the  distribution 
of  literature  and  the  holding  of  mission 
study  classes.  Saturday  morning  was 
devoted  to  social  service  work,  as  re- 
quired in  the  great  and  growing  cities 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  exemplified 
in  Christian  mission  work  abroad.  One 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  men's  work  at  a  dinner  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  and  a  second  evening  to 
women's  work,  with  addresses  by  the 
bishops  of  the  department;  while  on 
Sunday  evening,  when  the  conference 
closed,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Mason  Opera  House,  with  the  united 
choirs  of  the  city  upon  the  stage.  The 
building  was  filled  to  the  very  last  row 
in  the  top  gallery  and  all  present  went 
away  with  a  new  purpose  to  further  the 
Church's  missionary  work.  The  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Bishop  Keator, 
of  Olympia,  Bishop  Moreland,  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  Bishop  Nichols,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  its  business  sessions  the  council 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
the  Et.  Eev.  W.  F.  iNichols,  d.d.;  Sec- 
retary, the  Eev.  Paul  Jones,  Logan, 
Utah;  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E.  C.  Hidg- 
son,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

As  its  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Missions  it  chose  the  present  members: 
The  Et.  Eev.  J.  H.  Johnson,  d.d.,  Ven. 
J.  A.  Emery,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mr. 
J.  Walcott  Thompson,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Board  of  Missions  with  regard 
to  reorganizing  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee so  that  its  membership  should  em- 
brace at  least  one  representative  from 
each  department. 

Another  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Board  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  arranging  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  domestic  work  in  j 
the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  I 
as  the  domestic  work  in  Alaska  and  the 
insular  possessions  and  the  work  abroad. 

A  departmental  missionary  committee  | 
on  General  Missions  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  one  delegate  from  each  dio- 
cese and  district. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  adopted  providing  for  a  meeting  of 
the  council  during  the  time  and  at  the 
place  of  the  General  Convention. 

A  committee  on  deaf-mute  work  was 
appointed,  with  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Gowen, 
of  Seattle,  as  chairman. 

The  Board  of  Missions  was  requested 
"to  arrange  an  extensive  and  compre-  , 
hensive  missionary  exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  in   San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915." 

A  valuable  study,  made  by  the  special 
Committee  on  Stipends  and  Qualifica- 
tions of  Missionaries,  showed  clearly 
that  for  the  most  part  the  clergy  of  the 
department  were  being  inadequately 
supported.  "In  general,  salaries  are 
lower  in  the  dioceses  than  in  the  mis- 
sionary districts  and  they  are  lowest  of 
all  in  those  dioceses  which  have  the 
greatest  attractiveness  of  climate  and 
conditions  of  life — California  and  Los 
Angeles." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  claims  and  opportunities  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Eighth  Department 
before  the  Church  with  a  view  to  secur-  : 
ing  recruits   with  high  qualifications. 
This  committee  is  also  to  prepare  forms 
upon  which  bishops  may  obtain  informa-  ' 
tion  with  regard  to  the  physical,  men^  : 
tal  and  spiritual  qualifications  of  pros- 
pective missionaries. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  council  is  to 
be  held  in  Seattle  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 

On  Wednesday,  October  16th, a  Sunday- 
school  convention  for  the  department 
was  held  in  Los  Angeles,  at  which  the 
various  phases  of  Sunday-school  work 
were  considered  by  the  council  delegates 
and  others. 


WORDS  FROM  DEPARTMENT 

SECRETARIES 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THEIR  REPOETS  TO  THE 
RECENT  COUNCILS 


The  Rev.  W.  E.  Gardner,  who  was  retiring  as 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  New  England, 
made  ,  the  following  suggestive  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  department  secretary  : 

PRIMAEILY,  the  Department  Secre- 
tary is  an  organizer  rather  than  a 
persuasive  pleader.  The  Church  has  not 
created  a  special  preacher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  rectors  from  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  making"  an  appeal  for  a 
missionary  offering. 

The  Department  Secretary's  task  is 
to  discover  and  keep  alive  the  most  im- 
portant motive  in  parochial  and  dioc- 
esan life.  Money  ia  only  a  by-product 
of  his  work.  In  every  diocese,  in  every 
parish,  the  great  motive  of  "showing 
forth  the  Father"  is  present.  Some- 
times it  is  dominant  in  an  individual, 
sometimes  in  a  whole  group,  a  commit- 
tee, an  organization,  but  whenever  it  is 
found,  there  is  where  the  Department 
Secretary  should  begin  his  work.  In  a 
word,  his  first  motto  should  be,  "Find 
and  help  the  forces  at  work." 

His  emphasis  should  be  on  organiza- 
tion, and  not  on  public  speaking.  A 
quiet  conference  with  a  business  man  in 
his  office  may  help  the  rector  to  gain  a 
leader  for  his  men ;  a  chat  with  a  group 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  about  their 
work  may  change  the  future  atmosphere 
of  the  Sunday-school;  a  conference  with 
the  vestry,  a  lunch  with  a  committee, 
an  evening  at  the  men's  club,  all  mean 
the  organizing  of  the  energy  of  the  par- 
ish for  other  things  than  money.  While 
the  Department  Secretary  should  always 
have  an  interesting  story  to  tell  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
Sunday  evening,  yet  the  telling  of  that 
story  is  not  the  reason  for  his  being.  He 
comes  to  the  parish,  not  to  entertain, 
not  to  entice,  but  to  show  ways  by  which 
that  parish  may  enter  into  a  larger  use  of 
the  powers  it  has  received  from  on  high. 
Secondly,  he  must  be  a  man  of  discre- 


tion. To  him  is  given  tlie  rnspoiisibilify 
of  studying  and  knowing  intimately  the 
life  of  a  large  unit  of  Church  organiza- 
tion. This  unit  contains  dioceses,  as 
well  as  parishes  and  individuals.  Tradi- 
tion, prejudices  and  local  standards 
must  all  be  respected.  The  weaknesses 
and  the  signs  of  strength  must  all  be 
sympathetically  treated.  Every  Depart- 
ment Secretary  hears  criticism  and 
stories  that  should  never  be  repeated. 
He  meets  influences  that  lure  and  tempt. 
Lacking  the  steadying  influence  of  a 
parish,  with  its  call  to  responsibility 
from  the  altar  and  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  is  in  sore  straits,  and  he  endan- 
gers the  Church  unless  he  has  a  keen 
ability  to  put  first  things  first. 

Thirdly,  he  must  be  a  man  with  a 
Church-wide  vision.  On  one  hand,  he 
is  the  agent  of  the  Board,  but  the  Board 
is  but  the  represented  life  of  the  whole 
Church.  Thus  in  a  very  distinct  way 
the  Department  Secretary  is  an  agent 
for  the  whole  Church.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  elected  by  a  department.  If 
his  election  means  anything,  he  has  a 
commission  from  that  department.  He 
is  to  create  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
department  unit  and  of  department  re- 
sponsibility. His  office  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  conviction  that  the  mind  will 
more  easily  grasp  a  total  responsibility 
when  it  is  presented  in  terms  from  one 
to  eight,  than  when  it  is  presented  in 
terms  of  from  one  to  eighty. 

This  whole  objective  of  department 
life  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  We 
may  have  various  ideas  about  the  value 
of  the  provincial  system;  some  may  de- 
plore the  tendency  toward  provinces 
which  the  department  clearly  holds 
forth,  others  may  rejoice — but  we  must 
all  agree  that  a  province  which  comes 
into  being  because  of  regard  for  its  own 
welfare  will  be  a  poor,  miserable  thing 
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compared  with  a  province  that  is  the 
outgrowth  of  needs  that  cry  aloud  to  the 
whole  Church. 

Here  in  New  England  we  have  special 
questions  to  face.  Our  25,800  students, 
our  foreign-speaking  populations,  our 
rural  conditions — all  present  problems 
that  we  cannot  shirk,  but  all  these  ques- 
tions become  stimulating  only  as  we  rise 
out  of  the  attitude  of  saving  men,  and 
attain  the  point  of  view  where  we  call 
upon  men  to  give  us  their  aid  in  saving 
the  world. 

The  Department  Council  of  to-day 
must  see  this  clearly  and  must  elect  a 
Department  Secretary  who  is  able  to  see 
that  department  life  is  important,  not 
because  it  is  an  agency  by  which  certain 
ends  are  accomplished  within  the  de- 
partment, but  because  it  is  an  agency  by 
which  men  will  be  led  to  comprehend 
and  assume  responsibility  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  Church. 

You  can  all  doubtless  add  to  these 
standards  many  others,  but  I  desire  es- 
pecially to  urge  that  you  consider  care- 
fully the  organizing  ability,  the  power 
of  discretion,  and  the  vision  capacity  of 
the  man  who  is  to  serve  and  represent 
you. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bratenaiil,  Secretary  of  the  Third 
Department,  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

WE  are  gathered  as  the  Missionary 
Council  of  a  Department  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  with  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  The  twelve  dio- 
ceses comprised  within  this  department 
include  an  area  of  over  125,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  12,- 
000,000,  about  equal  both  in  population 
and  area  to  the  combined  Balkan  States, 
including  Koumania  and  the  King- 
dom of  Greece.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  if  it  were  possible  to  arouse 
in  this  department  an  equal  enthusiasm 
for  the  winning  of  the  world  for  Christ 
which  these  states  are  evidencing  in 
their  effort  to  overcome  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, this  department  alone  has  sufficient 
resources  to  accomplish  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  in  this  generation. 
*  *  *    There  are  three  ways  which  at 


once  suggest  themselves  as  means 
by  which  the  missionary  purpose  within 
this  department  can  be  more*  and  more 
aroused  and  made  more  effective.  The 
first  is  through  an  increase  of  individual 
and  corporate  prayer.  The  second  by  a 
more  comprehensive  and  efficient  devel- 
opment of  missionary  education,  and  the 
third  through  definite  and  united  organ- 
ization. *  *  *  While  the  offering  to 
the  Board  for  general  missions  is  still 
inadequate,  the  problem  of  our  foreign- 
born  population,  and  of  the  mountain 
people,  within  the  department,  is  not 
only  pressing  but  one  which  in  some  re- 
spects and  in  some  instances  could  be 
more  efficiently  undertaken  by  the  Board 
in  co-operation  with  the  dioceses,  as  is 
now  the  case  with  the  appropriation  and 
work  among  the  Colored  iDeople.  I  trust 
that  through  the  conferences  this  after- 
noon we  may  approach  the  solution  of 
some  of  these  problems. 
'  A  great  step  will  be  accomplished  if, 
in  addition  to  the  men  and  the  boys,  we 
can  co-ordinate  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
the  Junior  Auxiliary,  the  Sunday-school 
£ind  the  Babies'  Branch,  so  that  all  the 
missionary  forces  within  the  depart- 
ment may  work  together  toward  the  one 
great  end.  It  has  been  truly  said  there 
is  in  this  day  "the  need  of  an  Intelligent 
Conception  of  the  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church  of  God." 

H 

WHAT  A  CHINESE  GEN- 
ERAL SAYS 

GENERAL  LI  YUAN-HUNG,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Republican 
Army,  said  in  an  interview  for  the 
press:  "Missionaries  are  our  friends. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  more  mission- 
aries coming  to  China  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity. We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  as- 
sist them,  and  the  more  missionaries  we 
get  to  come  to  China  the  greater  will  the 
Republican  government  be  pleased. 
China  would  not  be  aroused  to-day  as  it 
is  were  it  not  for  the  missionaries,  who 
have  penetrated  even  the  most  out  of  the 
way  parts  of  the  empire,  and  opened  up 
the  country." 


OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messafjcs  from  the  Field 


One  who  in  his  youth  travelled  widely  in  the 
world  and  was  on  the  flag  ship  of  Commodore 
Perry  when  he  entered  Japan  writes  as  follows  : 

MY  wife,  who  I  think  reads  her 
Spirit  of  Missions  with  more 
real  spirit  than  she  does  the  Good  Book 
(do  not  give  me  away)  has  received  the 
August  number,  which  I  find  most  in- 
teresting, especially  the  article  upon  Dr. 
Sun-Yat-Sen.  T  lived  at  Hong  Kong 
eight  years  (1856  to  1864)  and  was  first 
in  China  in  1853;  and  landed  on  Japan 
with  Commodore  Perry,  July  14th,  1853. 
What  wonderful  changes  I  have  seen  in 
China  and  Japan  since  those  days!  .  .  . 
In  1856,  with  a  missionary  friend,  I 
was  stoned  by  a  mob  from  the  walls  of 
the  great  city  of  Canton  as  we  walked 
across  the  city,  and  barely  escaped  with 
our  lives — and  "the  reign  of  terror"  fol- 
lowing! But  a  handful,  two  hundred 
now  living,  know  anything  about  it. 
The  great  uprising  on  January  15th, 
1857,  in  Hong  Kong,  fills  me  with  hor- 
ror whenever  I  think  of  the  possibilities. 
Except  by  the  saving  of  an  Almighty 
Hand  thousands  of  foreigners  on  that 
morning  would  have  been  decapitated, 
and  for  each  head  delivered  at  Canton 
$2  would  have  been  paid!  .  .  .  "What 
hath  God  wrought?" 

*  * 

* 

Bishop  Tucker,  of  Kyoto,  writing  about  the  rap- 
idly rising  cost  of  living  in  Japan,  says  : 

THE  effect  of  the  new  tariff  (adopted 
last  year)  is  now  beginning  to  be 
seen  in  a  rise  in  the  price  of  practically 
everything  used  by  a  foreigner.  Only 
last  week,  e.g.,  the  Kobe  Chronicle  an- 
nounced a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  bread,  and  stated  that  the  Kobe 
price  is  now  exactly  double  that  in  Lon- 
don. Then  apart  from  the  tariff  the 
price  of  rice  has  risen  this  year  to  thirty 
yen  a  JcoJcu,  almost  double  what  it  or- 
dinarily is.  The  price  of  pretty  nearly 
everything  in  Japan  is  dependent  on  the 
price  of  rice — ^wages,  native  food  stuffs, 
clothing,    jinrikisha    fares — practically 


everything  for  which  one  has  to  pay — 
have  all  gone  up.  The  Japanese  them- 
selves are  in  great  distress.  We  had  an 
example  of  this  in  St.  Agnes's  School. 
All  school  children  are  required  by 
regulations  in  Japan  to  bring  their  mid- 
day meal  to  school  in  a  lunch  box.  The 
principal  of  St.  Agnes's  noticed  that 
many  of  the  children  did  not  seem  to  be 
eating  their  lunch,  and  upon  examina- 
tion found  that  though  they  were  bring- 
ing their  boxes  according  to  the  rules, 
yet  that  these  were  entirely  empty.  This 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  papers  are 
constantly  reporting  similar  instances, 
and  the  government  has  had  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  parents  in  almost  every 
province. 

*  « 

* 

THE  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia 
tells  of  a  remarkable  work  done 
among  Negroes  by  a  Negro.  He  says: 
"In  1890  Christopher  Lewis,  a  young 
Colored  man,  came  from  St.  Paul's 
School,  Lawrenceville,  to  be  the  town 
barber  of  Chatham,  Va.  At  once  he 
began  to  help  his  race  in  educational 
and  religious  matters.  He  gave  a  lot 
worth  $100,  begged  and  gave  enough 
money  to  erect  a  very  neat  chapel  there- 
on. A  few  years  later  he  asked  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  a  teacher  to  teach 
a  parish  school.  He  furnished  the  log- 
cabin  free  of  rent  and  boarded  the 
teacher  at  a  mere  nominal  cost.  The 
school  outgrew  the  cabin,  and  Lewis 
took  his  own  money  and  built  a  school- 
house,  adjoining  the  cabin,  with  two 
rooms  and  a  small  auditorium,  charging 
no  rent.  He  then  asked  for  two  teach- 
ers. There  are  now  100  pupils  in  many 
grades,  and  a  third  teacher  is  a  neces- 
sity. We  need  $100  more  to  pay  this 
teacher;  Lewis's  wife  and  daughter  are 
teaching  in  the  school  for  one-third  less 
than  they  could  get  in  the  public 
schools." 
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The  Rev.  H.  W.  Fulweiler  sends  the  following  ac- 
count of  Emmanuel  Mission,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. : 

TBCE  mission  has  a  beautiful  little 
stone  church  and  small  frame 
guild  hall  situated  in  a  town  of  nearly 
four  thousand  inhabitants.  Eapid  is  a 
fairly  busy  place  of  varied  industries  and 
a  railroad  centre.  It  is  situated  where 
prairie  and  Black  Hills  meet.  Through 
the  gap  between  Hangman's  and  Cow- 
boy's Hill,  at  the  west  end,  one  can  look 
into  the  inner  circle  of  the  hills  or  Pa- 
ha-sap-pa,  as  the  Indians  call  them;  to 
the  east  one  looks  far  across  the  rolling 
prairie  country,  mysterious  like  the  sea. 
North  and  south  at  this  season  of  the 
year  can  be  seen,  close  to  town,  the  tents 
of  the  Sioux  who  have  come  to  bring 
children  to  the  Government  School,  and 
to  work  a  bit  and  trade.  They  are  a 
picturesque  and  dignified  people  on  the 
whole — very  many  Church  people  who 
now  and  then  come  to  the  church,  the 
women  adding  color  with  their  bright 
blankets.  At  the  Government  school, 
where  are  more  than  two  hundred  boys 
and  girls,  more  than  50  per  cent,  are 
baptized  or  confirmed  in  the  Church. 
The  Roman  Catholics  come  next,  with 
about  40  per  cent,  perhaps,  and  the  rest 
are  scattering. 

The  work  in  town  itself  is  very  much 
like  that  of  any  congregation  or  parish. 
There  is  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  a  women's  guild,  a 
girls'  guild.  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 
chapter,  men's  club  and  Boy  Scouts, 
There  are  very  many  unattached  persons 
in  the  town  with  whom  work  can  be 
done.  There  is  always  a  considerable 
shifting  population.  Things  generally 
are  not  so  settled  as  in  the  South,  East 
and  Middle  West. 

The  missionary  serves  other  towns 
occasionally,  and  is  in  touch  with  people 
sometimes  a  hundred  miles  away,  who 
look  to  Emmanuel  as  their  church.  Once 
a  month  a  service  is  conducted  at  the 
Indian  school.  Other  ministers  of  the 
town  go  out  one  Sunday  each  month 
also.  All  told,  the  baptized,  confirmed 
and  adherents  of  the  mission  number 
some  150  souls. 


We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  about  the  In- 
dian work  of  South  Dakota  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  that  state  as  entirely  given  over  to 
the  work  among  the  Red  Men.  The  following 
letter  from  the  energetic  missionary  at  Win- 
ner is  a  reminder  that  work  among  white  men 
may  be  equally  interesting : 

1 WOULD  that  you  could  have  looked 
in  on  Sunday  last.  You  could  not 
have  found  a  more  devout  little  congre- 
gation anywhere  nor  one  that  more  ap- 
preciated its  church.  The  bishop  was 
especially  pleased,  and  promised  to  come 
again  soon  to  consecrate  the  church.  It 
was  nearly  complete  for  the  bishop's 
coming.  The  tower  up  and  the  bell  in 
place — the  first  bell  in  that  section  of 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  WINNER,  S.  D. 


country.  The  vested  choir  was  installed 
and  the  new  guild  house  ready  for  use. 
The  bishop  confirmed  eleven  persons, 
thereby  doubling  our  communicant  list. 
Afterwards  the  mission  was  fully  organ- 
ized and  assumed  a  measured  self-sup- 
port, promising  to  pay  half  of  my  salary, 
whereas  heretofore  the  bishop  had  been 
responsible  for  the  whole.  Last  Monday 
night  a  goodly  number  of  the  business 
men  of  Winner  met  at  the  guild  house 
and  were  very  enthusiastic  about  form- 
ing a  club  for  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  the  town.  They  took  hold 
splendidly  and  intend  to  equip  the  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000.  Every 
man  in  town  is  to  be  induced  to  enter. 
Clean  athletics  will  be  the  first  move  for 
bettering  conditions. 

[Now  I  am  about  ready  to  start  a  new 
church  at  Witten,  twenty  miles  west. 
Not  a  single  communicant  there  as  yet, 
but  a  splendid  little  band  of  faithful 
souls  who  have  placed  themselves  under 
my  care. 
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INTO  THE  JACKSON  HOLE  COUNTRY 

By  the  Reverend  A.  cleF,  Snively 


IT  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  mid- 
July  when  we  descended  from  the 
railway  train  at  Lander  and  took 
the  stage  for  the  Shoshone  Indian 
mission  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation. 
Archdeacon  Dray  and  I  were  the 
travellers,  and  the  stage  was  a  modern 
touring  car.  Such  is  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  new  West! 

It  is  remarkable  how  one  good  and 
faithful  man  may  leave  his  impress  upon 
an  entire  country.  Everywhere  as  we 
journeyed  we  were  reminded  of  the  Rev. 
John  Roberts,  for  over  thirty  years  the 
devoted  missionary  in  this  section.  In 
the  village  of  Milford  the  little  white 
church  on  the  hill  spoke  of  him,  as  also 
his  other  churches  at  Shoshoni,  River- 
ton,  Hudson  and  Lander. 

After  a  Sunday  on  the  Reservation  we 
started  on  our  journey  up  the  Wind 


River  to  its  source,  over  Twogwotee 
Pass,  and  down  into  Jackson  Hole.  We 
intended  to  make  all  the  calls  possible 
and  to  grasp  any  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice that  offered.  Our  outfit  consisted 
of  a  strong,  light  wagon  and  team  and 
a  saddle-horse,  with  camp  beds  and  a 
tent.  We  had  a  half-breed  driver  to  look 
after  the  horses  and  the  cooking. 

We  were  a  week  reaching  Dubois,  six- 
ty-five miles  up  the  river,  as  we  not  only 
visited  all  the  people  we  could  along  the 
road,  but  made  a  detour  around  by  the 
"Circle"  and  into  "Scotland."  Circle 
was  not  so-called  because  of  the  road  to 
it;  it  is  customary  to  name  ranches 
after  the  principal  brand  they  use.  That 
night,  for  example,  we  camped  at  the 
Double  Diamond.  Next  day  I  invaded 
Scotland  on  horseback — a  colony  of 
Duncans  and  Muirs  and  Campbells.  I 
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ON  THE  CONTINENTAL,  DIVIDE 
'Cliffs  of  "bare  rocTc  rose  a  thousand  feet  higher" 


found  them  all  staunch  Presbyterians, 
some  of  them  only  five  years  over  from 
the  Old  Country.  Soft  of  speech  and 
gracious  of  manner  they  were,  living  in 
the  prettiest  log  cottages  set  in  a  nar- 
row, verdure-clad  valley,  or  perched  upon 
its  side.  Inquiring  about  the  baptism 
of  their  children  I  found  they  had  not 
succumbed  to  the  carelessness  so  woeful- 
ly prevalent  in  this  country.  All  the 
children  had  received  the  Sacrament, 
most  of  them  from  a  Lander  minister 
who  had  visited  the  valley.  But  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  called  upon 
to  perform  at  least  half  the  marriages, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge  had  baptized 
the  first  child  in  the  colony  born  in  this 
country. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances where  we  came  across  the  results 
of  John  Roberts's  ministry.  At  one  of 
the  first  ranches  we  reached  while  still 
on  the  Reservation,  we  found  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  who  had  married  a  half- 
breed.  The  daughter,  a  comely  graduate 
of  Carlisle,  served  us  each  with  a  glass 
of  milk.  She  and  her  mother  had  been 
baptized  by  Mr.  Roberts.  Everywhere 
people  spoke  of  him  and  asked  about 
him;  he  seemed  a  valued  friend  to 
them  all. 
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Dubois  owes  its  existence  mainly  to 
its  location  on  the  road  to  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  is  the  last  place  where  supplies 
can  be  secured  before  one  reaches  Jack- 
son Hole.  There  are  fine  farms  along  the 
river  and  the  country  is  a  good  one  for 
range  cattle.  Here,  eighty  miles  from  a 
railroad,  stands  another  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
churches,  a,  small  log  structure.  Owing 
to  his  many  duties,  he  does  not  get  up 
here  often.  We  were  in  town  over  Sun- 
day and  held  services  afternoon  and 
evening.  It  was  encouraging  to  find  the 
people  so  appreciative;  absolute  indif- 
ference to  religious  services  is  the  prob- 
lem we  have  to  face  in  so  many  places. 

That  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
work  over  in  Jackson  Hole.  From 
Dubois  the  road  led  us  gradually  up  and 
up  (sometimes  not  so  gradually)  until 
we  crossed  the  continental  divide  at  an 
altitude  just  below  ten  thousand  feet, 
between  peaks  and  cliffs  of  bare  rock 
that  rose  a  thousand  feet  higher.  The 
aspen,  pine  and  spruce  which  clothed  the 
mountains  seemed  far  away  from  the 
dry,  treeless,  sage-brush  country  we  had 
left.  And  then,  as  we  descended  the 
western  slope,  the  glorious  Teton  Range 
stood  before  us.  Why  should  not  men 
living  in  that  wonderful  valley,  cut  off 


TTie  glorious  Teton  Range  stood  before  us' 


from  the  world,  feel  irresistibly  the  near- 
ness and  presence  of  God?  But  they  do 
not;  they  need  His  Church,  as  we  all  do, 
to  call  them  out  of  themselves,  to  raise 
them  above  the  pettiness  and  meanness 
and  selfishness  of  their  lives,  to  remind 
them  of  what  they  owe  to  Him. 

The  first  two  settlers  we  came  across 
confessed,  both  in  the  same  words,  to 
membership  only  in  the  "big  church" — 
which  means  no  church.  The  next 
families,  though  they  avoided  admitting 
it,  were  Mormons;  the  first  we  had  met 
on  the  trip.  Others  we  found,  however, 
who  were  eager  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

The  Hole  lies  south  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  must  have  been  one  great  lake 
at  some  time,  but  is  now  a  wide,  flat 
valley  with  Jackson  Lake  almost  at  its 
centre  and  the  Snake  River  winding 
through  it.  It  is  walled  in  on  all  sides 
by  high  mountains  and  was  until  re- 
cently a  refuge  for  outlaws  and  despera- 
does. The  land  is  fertile  and  free  from 
alkali,  but  the  season  is  short.  They 
raise  timothy  instead  of  alfalfa,  and 
were  eating  strawberries  the  first  of 
August.   It  now  takes  two  days  by  stage 


to  reach  Jackson  from  Idaho,  but  the 
railway  will  soon  find  its  way  in  and  a 
period  of  rapid  development  is  sure  to 
follow. 

At  Jackson  we  found  the  Rev.  Robert 
M.  Beckett,  the  priest  who  has  been  in 
charge,  the  Rev.  Seth  C.  Hawley,  who 
succeeds  him  and  who  had  just  arrived, 
as  well  as  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Thomas. 
The  log  parish  house  under  construction 
was  not  yet  finished,  so  the  bishop  ac- 
cepted the  Mormons'  generous  offer  of 
their  building  for  Sunday  services. 
The  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  in 
the  morning.  As  the  people  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  habit  of  attending  morning 
service  this  attendance  was  not  large, 
but  at  night  the  place  was  crowded. 
More  than  half  the  town's  population 
must  have  been  there. 

The  following  Tuesday  evening  at 
Grovont,  a  town  in  its  infancy,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Jackson,  tlie  bishop  held 
a  service  in  the  sawmill.  Benches  to  ac- 
commodate fifty  people  had  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  rough  planks,  and 
they  were  more  than  crowded.  The 
"chnncel"  was  flanked  by  the  great  saw, 
and  other  machinery  loomed  vaguely  in 
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Into  tlie  Jackson  Hole  Country 


OUR  CAMP 

the  background.  Light  was  furnished 
by  hanging  lanterns,  and  music  to  ac- 
company the  singing  of  the  hymns  by 
the  roar  of  waters  in  the  mill-race  and 
the  Gros  Ventre  River  rushing  beneath 
the  mill.  It  was  a  service  as  hearty  and 
inspiring  as  it  was  unusual,  and  laden 
with  promise  for  the  new  minister's 
work. 

His  "parish,"  though  thinly  populated, 
is  at  the  beginning  of  an  extended 
growth.  His  predecessor  has,  in  the  face 
of  hostility  and  indifference,  broken 
the  ground,  and  there  is  now  a  great  op- 
portunity to  sow  the  seed.  The  Church 
is  first  in  the  field,  and  the  people  are 
ready  for  it.  The  Baptists  are  also  on 
the  ground,  doing  a  vigorous  work.  We 
have  a  parish  house,  "St.  John's  Hostel," 
at  Jackson  and  a  church  at  Grovont, 
both  as  yet  uncompleted.  They  must  be 
finished  immediately  in  order  to  permit 
the  accomplishment  of  effective  work. 

The  archdeacon  remained  for  ten  days 
in  the  Hole  to  join  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr. 
Beckett  in  arousing  fresh  interest  and 
securing  support  for  the  work.  After  a 
trip  into  the  Park  with  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Thomas,  I  rejoined  him  and  we  retraced 
our  way  over  the  mountains.  One  Sun- 
day found  us  near  the  top  of  the  Pass. 
All  about  us  in  the  open  were  the  range 


cattle,  and  hidden  i^  the 
forest  were  the  elk.  At 
dawn  we  could  hear  the 
coyotes  yelp,  and  we  knew 
that  the  wolf  and  the 
bear  and  the  mountain 
lion  were  not  far  away. 
It  was  with  a  thrill  that 
we  found  ourselves  repeat- 
ing in  Morning  Prayer, 
"All  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est are  mine,  and  so  are 
the  cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills." 

Face  to  face  with  the 
Church's  problem,  how  to 
reach  the  isolated  settler 
and  ranchman,  we  felt 
sure  that  God  will  send 
more  laborers  into  His 
harvest  and  bless  the  work  of  those  in 
the  field.  Por  He  who  "knows  all  the 
fowls  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  whose 
sight  are  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field," 
knows  also  His  own  children  arid  keeps 
them  ever  in  His  sight. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  CHURCH,  DUBOIS 


THE  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  issued  a  call  for  100 
additional  men  and  women  to  go  to 
China  within  the  next  three  years. 


A  MISSION  THAT  HELPED  ITSELF 


I 

^'T^  HE    mission    of    Spirit  Lake, 
I        Northern  Idaho,  might  almost 
,  be  called  a  product  of  chance 

y^m  — if  one  did  not  know  that  the 

Spirit  of  God  is  ruling  in  the  growth  of 
His  Church.  In  August,  1910,  our  mis- 
sioner  in  that  section  visited  the  town. 
On  this  occasion  the  Prayer  Book  was 
used  for  the  first  time  at  Spirit  Lake. 

So  deep  was  the  impression  made  by 
this  visit  that  a  mission  was  immediately 
organized  by  the  few  resident  commu- 
nicants of  the  Church,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  monthly  visit  by  the 
missioner.  The  splendid  spirit  man- 
ifested led  him,  in  October,  to  make  his 
headquarters  at  Spirit  Lake,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  building  of  the 
church  was  discussed.  A  guild  had 
been  formed  almost  at  the  beginning, 
which  began  immediately  to  take  up 
work  for  the  new  church.  Once  a  month 
or  oftener  the  business  men,  and  other 
communicants,  met  to  discuss  ways  and 
means.  Easter  of  last  year  saw  $200 
accumulated.  The  land  was  given  by 
a  generous  layman,  plans  for  building 
were  adopted,  and  July  saw  the  build- 
ing under  construction.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently completed  to  be  used  for  services 
last  winter.  It  seats  about  a  hundred, 
and  by  self-sacrificing  work  of  its  mem- 
bers every  penny  of  indebtedness  has 
been  paid.  Some  things,  of  course,  are 
still  wanting  for  its  equipment:  proper 
vessels  for  the  Holy  Communion,  font, 
lectern,  altar  book,  etc. 


ST.  JOHN'S,  SPIRIT  LAKE 

The  Sunday-school  festival  on  Decem- 
ber 23d  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  which  was  found  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  public  purposes.  It 
is  full  concrete,  lofty,  light  and  com- 
fortable, equipped  with  complete  plumb- 
ing and  having  an  abundant  water 
supply.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
basement  will  be  made  free  to  the  use 
of  the  public  as  a  place  of  resort,  for 
reading,  writing  and  quiet  recreation. 


FORWARD  MOVEMENT  NOTES 


A VESTRYMAN  of  a  Central 
New  York  parish  says:  "The 
duplex  envelopes  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  pay  our 
apportionment  in  full  from  the  offerings 
of  the  people  for  the  first  time !  Hereto- 
fore, we  have  had  to  make  up  the  short- 
age in  other  ways.  As  one  who  vouched 
for  the  success  of  the  plan,  I  feel  much 
gratified." 


THE  Committee  on  General  Missions 
in  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem  re- 
ports that  forty-seven  congregations 
have  adopted  the  weekly  offering  plan. 
In  every  case  an  increase  of  gifts  for 
diocesan  and  general  missions  is  re- 
ported. Many  of  the  congregations 
using  the  system  have  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  apportionment  for  general  mis- 
sions in  full  for  the  first  time  in  their 
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Forward  Movement  Notes 


history.  The  committee  commends  the 
duplex  envelope  as  the  best  of  systems. 
It  has  stood  the  test.  The  committee 
advises  all  other  congregations  to  try  it. 

If 

TESTIMONY  FROM  DE- 
PARTMENT VIII 

I CAN  say  most  sincerely  that  the  du- 
plex system  has  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  our  parish.  It  was  the  only  way 
a  beginning  could  be  made  and  in  itself 
it  is  a  continuous  educational  campaign. 
We  will  raise  more  money  for  mission- 
ary purposes  and  parochial  work  than 
ever  before.  The  income  from  pews  re- 
mains the  same.  Best  of  all  it  is  the 
only  system  of  Church  giving  which  ade- 
quately emphasizes  the  mission  of  the 
Church.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  this  system  does  away  with  the 
many  special  appeals  that  I  had  to  make 
for  missions.  It  has  the  merit  of  ex- 
plaining itself. 

The  duplex  system  is  a  good  thing. 
Those  who  opposed  it  are  falling  into 
line.  During  the  past  year  the  pledges 
have  more  than  doubled  the  income  of 
the  congregation. 

THE  duplex  system  has  been  used  in 
this  mission  for  some  time  and 
works  well.  I  am  satisfied  as  to  its  use- 
fulness. 

II 

THE  duplex  way  is  the  only  way.  It 
certainly  has  produced  results 
here.  Offerings  for  parochial  work  have 
increased.  Church  attendance  has  im- 
proved, and  there  is  a  better  feeling  in 
regard  to  missions  in  the  parish.  The 
envelopes  educate  people  on  the  subject 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  teach  them 
to  give,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away 
that  enthusiasm-killing  sudden  demand 
for  a  large  sum  for  missions.  In  short, 
my  experience  has  justified  every  claim 
made  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the 
plans  it  recommends. 


THE  duplex  system  has  proved  suc- 
cessful beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.  We  have  more  than  doubled  our 
apportionment  for  general  missions. 
The  yearly  apportionment  in  the  past, 
less  in  amount  than  this  year,  has  never 
been  fully  met.  The  result  achieved 
with  general  missions  will  also  obtain 
with  the  diocesan  Church  extension  ap- 
portionment, which  will  also  be  doubled 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  stream 
of  weekly  offerings  for  extra-parochial 
purposes  is  increasing  steadily  as  the 
people  realize,  more  and  more,  the 
Church's  true  work.  Words  can  hardly 
express  the  good  effect  of  the  every- 
member  canvass  which  preceded  the 
change  of  system,  as  it  established  by 
personal  contact  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  members,  whereby  the  parish 
has  been  greatly  strengthened.  Not- 
withstanding the  big  increase  in  offer- 
ings for  others,  those  for  the  support  of 
the  parish  have  also  shown  a  remarkable 
gain,  and  for  the  first  time  the  regular 
income  this  year  has  proved  sufficient  to 
care  for  all  current  expenses.  Any 
church  that  finds  difficulty  in  meeting 
its  apportionments  and  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  duplex  system  is  neglecting 
a  great  opportunity. 

A  MAD  CONGREGATION 

THE  congregation  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nativity  at  Silver  Lake,  Pa., 
has  evidently  read  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
to  good  effect,  and  is  profiting  by  the  ex- 
-ample  of  the  man  whose 

.  .  neighbors  called  him  mad, 
The  more  he  gave  away,  the  more  he 
had!' 

Services  are  held  in  the  loft  of  a  barn 
at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  some  day  to 
have  a  church.  In  the  meantime  the 
clergyman-in-charge  sends  us  a  check 
for  $8.55,  representing  collections  taken 
up,  asking  that  it  be  used  for  General 
Missions. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  new  Japanese  diocese  to  which 
aid  is  to  be  given  by  the  Canadian 
Church  is  to  be  called  Mid-Japan.  The 
bishop-designate  is  the  Rev.  Heber 
Hamilton.  The  population  of  the  dio- 
cese is  about  6,000,000,  but  only  about 
1,000  are  baptized  members  of  the  Nip- 
pon Sei  Kokwai.  Among  those  recentlj^ 
baptized  are  three  judges  of  the  High 
Court.  The  diocese  has  about  forty 
workers — Canadian  and  Japanese. 

AN  English  Churchman  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  m:vi 
who  lately  left  England  to  settle  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter  the  young  man  bays :  "I  am  living 
in  a  town  with  2,000  population  and 
four  'churches,'  but  none  of  them  Epis- 
copal. The  nearest  Episcopal  one  is 
fifty  miles  away,  and  if  I  and  my  wife 
went  it  would  cost  us  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty shillings  for  the  trip.  I  never  took 
much  interest  in  missions  at  home,  but 
have  wished  thousands  of  times  that  I 
had,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  have  any 
missionary  services  you  will  urge  the 
people  to  help  the  bishop  and  min- 
isters of  this  country  with  every  penny 
that  you  can,  that  we  may  get  more 
churches  and  more  ministers  established 
in  this  country." 

If 

Bisliop  Temple  sends  this  message  from  North 
Texas : 

THE  Church's  work  in  this  district  is 
moving  on,  and  while  we  are  not 
doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  we 
have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged 
about  the  work.  I  have  all  the  places 
filled  with  good  men  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  the  work. 

n 

THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speak- 
ing upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  religious 
needs  of  Western  Canada,  said  recently: 


"We  stand  at  one  of  the  stages  of  th(» 
world's  history,  which  (a  thousand  yeara 
hence,  may  be)  people  will  look  back  to 
as  a  turning  point.  Colossal  issues  turn 
upon  our  action  or  inaction  just  now 
here  in  England  for  the  future  of 
Canada." 

''pHE  George  C.  Thomas  Memorial 
[  Library,  connected  with  St.  Mat- 
thew's Mission,  which  since  its  erection 
has  been  doing  such  splendid  work  for  the 
people  of  Fairbanks,  Ahiska,  has  added 
yet  another  to  its  exoollcnt  activities. 
A  night-school  \m>  been  established, 
designed  particularly  for  older  people 
who  have  been  deprived  of  educational 
opportunities.  Many  such  can  be  found  in 
these  mining  camps,  and  they  are  eager 
for  a  chance  to  learn.  This  night  school 
should  add  materially  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  library  and  its  beneficent  in- 
fluence in  the  community. 

If 

BISHOP  Biller,  of  South  Dakota,  who 
was  consecrated  on  September 
18th,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  get- 
ting into  immediate  touch  with  the  In- 
dian work  which  forms  so  important  a 
part  of  his  responsibilities.  The  first  of 
October  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  Rose- 
bud Agency,  where  he  made  a  round  of 
visitations.  A  touching  incident  oc- 
curred at  the  opening  of  his  trip.  His 
first  visit  was  to  St.  Agnes's  Mission, 
White  Lake,  where  a  new  day-school  for 
Indian  children  has  j-ist  been  opened. 
As  he  arrived  a  group  of  Indians  ap- 
peared to  greet  their  new  bishop.  They 
shook  hands  with  him  and  then  Mrs. 
Knock-oif-two  placed  in  his  hand  a  small 
sum  in  silver  coins,  saying:  "This  is  a 
greeting  in  token  of  friendly  helpfulness 
from  our  woman's  society,  to  be  used  as 
the  bishop  wishes."  Where,  even  among 
white  folk,  would  a  more  gracious  act 
have  been  done? 
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News  and  Notes 


THE  new  Emperor  of  Japan  has 
been  daring  enough  to  make  at 
least  one  startling  innovation  in  estab- 
lished custom.  He  has  ridden  in  the 
same  carriage  with  his  wife.  This  is  the 
first  time  such  an  event  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  Japan. 

H 

MR.  MATHEW  MAHORNER,  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  law- 
yer of  Alabama,  speaking  recently  in 
New  Orleans,  said  that  on  a  visit  to 
Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  he  found  very 
few  men  attending  church,  although 
CubL  had  always  been  "a  Catholic 
country." 

n 

THE  Rev.  W.  E.  S.  Holland,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  students 
of  India,  asks  this  pertinent  question: 
"Has  England  any  right  to  the  Gospel 
that  does  not  belong  equally  to  India 
and  China  ?  England  has  had  ten  thou- 
sand-fold the  opportunity  that  has  ever 
yet  been  offered  to  non- Christian  Asia. 
It  is  time  for  the  Church  to  redress  the 
balance." 

THE  Bishop  of  London,  speaking 
about  some  observations  on  his 
visit  to  Khartum  last  January,  says: 
"The  fact  remains  that  the  great  tracts 
in  Soudan  handed  over  to  British  mis- 
sions and  kept  intact  for  them  have  far 
fewer  mission  stations  than  the  tracts 
handed  over  to  the  Roman  Church. 
Here  great  tribes,  such  as  the  Dinkas 
and  Shillooks,  have  not  yet  fallen  under 
the  domination  of  Islam  and  still  pre- 
sent virgin  soil." 

MR.  S.  EBARA,  an  earnest  Japanese 
Christian,  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 
the  Japanese  Parliament.  Eor  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  been  floor  leader  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  lower  house. 
Mr.  Ebara  is  the  first  Christian  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  upper  house. 


WHEN  the  Hon.  Hamilton  King, 
United  States  Minister  to  Siam, 
died  recently  in  Bangkok,  Christian 
work  in  that  country  lost  a  clear-headed 
and  warm-hearted  friend.  Prior  to  his 
entrance  upon  diplomatic  life  in  1898, 
he  was  a  teacher  and  lecturer.  His  in- 
fluence in  Siam  on  behalf  of  Christian 
truth  and  living  was  always  openly  ex- 
pressed. He  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  and  co- 
operated with  them  in  every  way  proper 
for  a  public  official.  His  example  of 
regular  attendance  upon  Christian  wor- 
ship made  a  deep  impression. 

n 

THE  College  Board  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  affiliated  with  it 
and  gives  aid  to  fifty-seven  colleges  and 
seven  academies  containing  nearly 
23,000  students. 

H 

HE  is  to  India  what  the  Mayos  are 
to  America."  An  American 
visitor  thus  epitomizes  the  work  of  Dr. 
Wanless,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  at 
Miraj.  "One  of  the  commonest  troubles 
in  India  is  cataract  of  the  eye.  One 
afternoon  when  I  visited  the  hospital 
they  had  twenty-five  operations  for  cata- 
ract; sometimes  they  have  as  many  as 
fifty  cases  in  one  afternoon.  These 
poor  blind  people  are  brought  in  right 
off  the  street*  and  put  upon  the  table,  a 
benevolent  drug  is  put  into  the  eye  and 
within  three  minutes  the  skilful  surgeon 
removes  the  cataracts.  No  wonder  that 
those  simple-minded,  child-like  people 
want  to  worship  the  doctor  as  a  god.  He 
treats  1,700  individual  cases  a  year,  and 
]  0,000  pass  through  the  dispensary.  Dr. 
Wanless  has  treated  a  half  million  peo- 
ple since  he  began  his  work  at  Miraj. 
The  Maharajah  of  Kolhapur  said:  'If  Dr. 
Wanless  would  turn  his  attention  to 
making  money  out  of  his  practice  he 
could  make  $6,000  a  month.'  Yet  he  is 
giving  his  great  skill  to  the  Lord  and 
the  poor  afflicted  people  of  India  for  the 
ordinary  missionary's  salary  of  $800  a 
year." 
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DR.  SEITZ,  a  recent  governor  of  the 
Cameroons  in  German  W?5t 
Africa,  expresses  the  opinion  that,  "apart 
from  the  other  injuries  it  inflicts  on  the 
whole  life  of  the  natives,  polygamy  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  small- 
ness  and  of  the  slow  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  Statistical 
figures  have  shown  that  from  372  monog- 
amous marriages  there  were  406  children, 
while  169  polygamists,  having  375  wives, 
had  only  296  children. 

TN  an  editorial  The  Outlook  of  Novem- 
^  ber  16th  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  discussion  of  Bishop  Brent's  con- 
vocation address.  It  speaks  of  him  as 
"a  religious  leader  who  is  also  a  states- 
man, and  who  has  the  heroic  and 
prophetic  qualities  of  the  missionary, 
not  only  abroad  but  at  home."  The  two 
features  of  the  bishop's  address  which 
The  Outlook  stresses  are  his  treatment 
of  the  Opium  Conference  at  the  Hague 
(of  which  he  was  the  president),  and  the 
portion  devoted  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order.  Strong  words  of 
approval  are  spoken  by  the  editor. 

f 

The  following  communication  from  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  co-operation 
with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches  has  been 
received,  with  the  request  that  it  be  given 
publicity  : 

THE  members  of  the  Commission  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  to  promote 
co-operation  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Churches  in  this 
country  venture  to  bring  before  you  the 
enclosed  appeal  of  the  American  Greek 
Eed  Cross  Committee.  Greece  has  never 
forgotten  the  sympathy  shown  by  the 
United  States  in  her  long  struggle  for 
independence  and  the  help  and  backing 
given  to  her  by  us  at  different  times. 
The  friendship  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion is  understood,  and  there  is  a 
warm  appreciation  of  the  attitude  toward 
the  Greek  Church  by  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  as  it  has  been  shown,  for 
example,  in  the  ministry  of  Bishop 
Southgate  in  Turkey,  or  in  the  schools 
for  Greek  girls  maintained  by  us  for 
many  years  in  Athens. 


In  Church  and  State,  Greeks  feel  that 
we  American  Epi-f-npalians  are  peculiar- 
ly their  friends,  and  it  is  especially  fit- 
ting that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  aid 
the  Greek  Red  Cross  Committee  in  the 
charitable  work  of  caring  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  known  to  us  per'^onnlly  or  by 
reputation,  and  all  contributinns  sent  to 
them  or  to  any  of  us  will  roach  those  in 
need  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Erederick  Joseph  Kixsman, 

Bishop  of  Delaware. 
EnwARD  Melville  Parker. 

Bi«;hnD  Coadjutor 
of  New  Hampshire. 
Ja:\[es  Hexry  Darltxotox. 

Bishop  of  Havvisburg. 

With  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  demands  upon  the  Greek  Red 
Cross,  heavily  taxed  already  by  the 
general  mobilization  of  the  army, 
are  daily  growing  larger,  and  the 
Society  is  becoming  dependent,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upon  the  aid  of 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  suf- 
ferers in  this  inevitable  struggle. 

At  the  request  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross  in 
Athens,  we  make  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  send  us 
contributions,  to  enable  us  to 
strengthen  the  important  and  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  "Red  Cross,"  and 
to  assure  its  continuance.  Small 
or  large  sums  will  be  equally 
thankfully  received.  Every  dollar 
helps.  Every  contribution  will  be 
acknowleged  by  our  treasurer,  :Mr. 
A.  P.  Ralli,  care  of  Ralli  Bros.,  No. 
15  William  Street,  New  York  City, 
to  whom  kind  subscribers  to  our 
funds  are  requested  to  forward 
their  remittance. 

Yours  respectfully, 

D.  N.  Botassi, 

Consul-General  of  Greece. 

Chairman. 

C.  Papamichalopoulos, 
(Manager  of  Pan-Hellenic  Union.) 
A.  P.  Ralli,  Treasurer  and 

Secretary  of  Committee. 
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MISSION  STUDY  IN 
CINCINNATI 

ONE  of  the  first  fruits  of  "The  World 
in  Cincinnati"  was  the  recent  Mis- 
sionary Institute,  or  School  of  Methods, 
held  in  Cincinnati  from  October  7th  to 
19th  inclusive,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Continuation  Committee.  The  Episcopal 
Church  took  a  prominent  part  both  in 
the  arrangements  and  the  proceedings. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Tyler,  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  was  dean,  and  the  classes 
were  held  in  two  Episcopal  churches — 
at  the  Advent,  Walnut  Hills,  a  central 
suburban  parish,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Some  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  students  took  an  aol> 
ive  part  in  the  school,  many  joining  two 
and  three  separate  classes  of  six  sessions 
each.  While  the  attendance  was  not  re- 
markable in  point  of  numbers,  we  were 
happy  in  reaching  representative  people, 
whose  interest  and  earnestness  were 
shown  by  the  regularity  of  their  at- 
tendance. 

We  were  also  very  fortunate  in  our 
leaders.  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Meyers,  Mr.  Jay  S.  Stowell, 
Miss  Susan  Mendenhall,  and  Mrs. 
Georgia  Underwood  were  the  only  ones 
from  a  distance;  the  two  first  teaching 
normal  classes,  while  the  others  had  es- 
pecially to  do  with  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions in  the  Sunday-school. 

There  were  numerous  other  classes, 
studying  all  the  best-known  text-books, 
under  trained  local  leaders.  Among 
these  leaders  were  quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Churchwomen.  Both  auxiliaries 
were  represented — the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary by  our  educational  secretary.  Miss 
Emily  C.  Tillotson,  who  led  a  class  on 
"Japan  Advancing,"  and  the  Junior 
Auxiliary  by  its  president,  Miss  Susie 
F.  Tuite,  whose  subject  was  "Mission- 
ary Meetings."  Some  sixty  students 
took  the  normal  course  from  Dr.  Sailer, 
and  our  only  regret  was  that  more  could 
not  have  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity of  gaining  the  inspiration  and 
clear,  definite  training  that  was  given 


in  his  classes;  but  the  necessary  limit  to 
the  size  of  a  class  prevented  some  from 
obtaining  this  privilege,  which  is  so 
rarely  presented  to  Church  workers  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  Mr.  Meyers's 
four  classes  were  also  well  attended. 
That  these  men  have  not  labored,  nor 
sacrificed  time  and  other  projects  in 
vain,  has  been  proved  by  the  share  of 
responsibility  that  the  members  of  their 
classes  are  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  assume 
in  the  further  campaign  of  missionary 
education. 

We  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  of  the  22.5  students  in  the  School 
of  Methods,  some  ninety  were  Episco- 
palians, no  other  Church  coming  near 
us  in  point  of  numbers.  We  dare  not 
lose  any  of  this  band.  We  need  every 
one's  ability  and  enthusiasm,  and  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Miss  Tillotson  we 
hope  to  organize  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  make  for  our  greater  efliciency. 
This  matter  is  still  under  advisement, 
but  our  aim  is  to  help  the  whole  cause 
where  and  when  we  can  by  co-operation, 
and  to  concentrate  our  efforts  when  and 
where  we  may  by  individual  specializa- 
tion. 

If 


HERE  and  there  are  evidences  that 
the  caste  system  of  India  is  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  editor  of  the  Indian  Review, 
himself  a  Brahman,  recently  expressed 
indignation  that  60,000,000  of  people,  "as 
a  class  gentle,  docile,  industrious,  pa- 
thetically submissive,"  should  be 
"branded  as  untouchables."  We  may 
touch  a  dog,  we  may  touch  any  other 
animal,  but  the  touch  of  these  human 
beings  is  pollution.  They  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  temples,  and  yet  with  what 
pathetic  affection  these  people,  oppressed, 
degraded  and  ill-used,  cling  to  the  Hin- 
duism which  flouts  and  outrages  them. 
.  .  .  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of 
them  desert  Hinduism  for  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross? 


LIGHT-BEARERS  IN   DARK  PLACES 

NEW  RECRUITS  FOR  DISTANT  FIELDS 


DURING  the  past  year  a  few  vol- 
unteers from  the  Church  at 
home  have  gone  out  to  do  her 
work  abroad.  The  number  has 
been  distressingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  great  need.  We  cannot  hope  to 
conquer  the  world  for^phrist  by  sending 
a  corporal's  guard  to  each  mission  field. 
All  honor  to  those  who  have  -gone!  Be- 
cause they  are  few  their  enlistment  is 
the  more  honorable  and  their  task  more 
difiicult.  We  who  remain  at  home  will 
naturally  wish  to  follow  them  with  our 
sympathy  and  our  prayers,  as  well  as 
our  gifts.  We  shall  do  this  better  if  we 
have  seen  their  faces  and  know  some- 
thing of  them  personally.  Herein  lies 
the  sufficient  reason  for  that  which 
follows : 

Howard  F.  Smith,  m.d.,  is  of  Quaker 
stock  and  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  studied  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  later  graduated  from 
the  Baltimore  Medical  School.  Until  re- 
cently he  was  connected  with  Hinton 
Hospital,  W.  Va.,  where  he  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  efficient 
surgeon  and  physician.  Dr.  Smith  and 
his  wife  sought  confirmation  in  the 
Church  and  offered  for  the  mission  field. 
He  has  been  assigned  as  medical  mis- 
sionary at  St.  James's  Hospital,  Anking, 
China. 

Miss  Margaret  Hart  Bailey  is  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  comes  of 
a  family  well-known  for  its  services  to 
the  Church.  Her  first  studies  were 
made  at  Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's  School, 
and  later  she  graduated  from  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University.  She 
was  afterward  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  School  for  Girls  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  later  was  a 
helper  of  Deaconess  Goodwin,  Student 


Secretary  at  the  Churcli  Missions 
House.  In  going  to  Shanghai,  China, 
Miss  Bailey  has  her  heart's  desire,  and 
the  mission  field  receives  a  promising 
recruit.  Her  future  will  be  closely 
watched  by  the  hosts  of  friends  who 
miss  her  presence,  and  whose  good 
wishes  for  success  follow  her. 

Dr.  Theodore  Bliss  left  a  flourisliing 
practice  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  when  he 
responded  to  an  emergency  call  from  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo,  in  1909.  As  he 
was  not  at  that  time  a  communicant  of 
our  Church,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  regular 
appointment.  In  1911  he  was  confirmed 
and  now  takes  his  place  as  an  appointed 
member  of  the  staff.  His  work  at  St. 
Luke's  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
those  who  knew  him,  and  he  has  proved 
an  admirable  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Teusler. 
His  facility  in  German  and  French  has 
been  particularly  useful  among  the  for- 
eigners who  go  to  St.  Luke's  as  the  best- 
equipped  hospital  in  Japan. 


THEODORE  BLISS.  M.D. 
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Light-Bearers  in  Dark  Places 


House,  Philadelphia, 
ing    her    course,  she 


Evelyn  Alma  Taber,  who  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
'at  twenty-one  is 
a  mission- 
ary  worker  in 
China.  Brought 
up  in  the  family 
of  a  clergyman, 
she  was  educated 
in  Hannah  More 
Academy,  Eeis- 
terstown,  M  d., 
going  later  to 
the  Church 
Training  and 
Deaconess 
After  complet- 
became  a  par- 
ish visitor,  while  waiting  until  she 
might  go  to  the  mission  field.  To  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  missionary  she  has 
clung  tenaciously,  in  spite  of  disap- 
pointment, never  wavering  one  moment, 
until  she  had  reached  the  goal  of  her 
ambition,  and  saw  herself  en  route  for 
her  field  of  her  future  labors, 

Joseph  Franklin  Putnam,  after  a 
varied  experience,  finds  himself  an  in- 
structor at  St.  John's  University, 
Shanghai.  He  was  bom  in  Indiana, 
but  later  settled  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  After 
graduating  from  the  public  schools,  he 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  but  an 
accident  forced  him  to  resign  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  Later  he  became  an  en- 
gineer and  instructor  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  man  whose  talents  and 
ability  are  sure  to  make  him  a  welcome 
helper  in  far-away  China. 


Ethel  Byron 
S  T  R  a  w  n.  — A 
Philadelphian  by 
birth,  but  re- 
siding for  years 
at  the  scene  of 
her  present  la- 
b  0  r  s  .  Miss 
Strawn  enters 
upon  her  new 
work  in  Mexico 
with  an  unusual 


fitness  born  of  years  of  contact  with  the 
problems  of  Mexican  life.  She  studied 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and 
speaks  Spanish  with  fluency.  Miss 
Strawn  is  to  be  a  helper  of  Deaconess 
Afileck  in  her  important  and  taxing 
work  among  the  poor  of  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

NoRAH  B.  Harnett,  who  leaves  the 
sunny  land  of  southern  California  for 
the  snows  of  Alaska, 
was  born  in  Eng- 
land and  came  to 
this  country  when 
a  child,  entering 
Long  Beach  High 
School,  and  later 
graduating  from  the 
Normal  College.  In 
accepting  the  as- 
signment to  Ketchi- 
kan,  she   makes  a 

large  financial  sacrifice,  but  she  will 
take  up  a  work  which  has  known  the 
benediction  of  a  greater  sacrifice,  for  she 
follows  Deaconess  Louisa  Smart,  who 
last  spring  died  at  her  post,  A  clergy- 
man says  of  Miss  Harnett:  "The  dio- 
cese is  losing  one  of  its  best  workers, 
and  the  public  school  one  of  its  best 
teachers." 

Laura  E.  Lenhart,  of  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, when  she  volunteered  for  mis- 
sionary service 
in  Shanghai, 
China,  brought 
to  the  work  the 
equipment  of  a 
college  woman 
and  an  experi- 
e  n  c  e  d  hos- 
pital nurse.  She 
had  her  training 
at  Smith  Col- 
lege and  at  the  ^ 
Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Roberta  S.  Caldwell,  of  San  Jose 
Cal.,  has  given  up  what  would  mean  a 
life  position  in  the  public  schools  of  her 
state  to  take  work  at  Honolulu.  She 
was  trained  in  the  Deaconess  School  at 
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Berkeley,-  Cal.  Miss  Caldwell  has  been 
assigned  to  the  island  of  Lahaina. 

Sarah  Wayne  Ashhurst  is  a  member 
of  an  old  Philadelphia  family  and  re- 
ceived her  educa- 
tion in  that  city. 
For  many  years 
JlHH|k  after  leaving 

■^^Jp  school    she  took 

an   active  inter- 
est  in  the  work 
of  her  own  par- 
;^m^^H^Hh^      ish.    As  a  result 
H^H^^^^^H      of  this,  she  heard 
,   i^BM^^^^^M      the   call   of  the 
mission  field  and 
offered  -herself  for  Cuba.    It  is  expected 
that  she  will  be  stationed  at  Santiago. 

Ada  Whitehouse  is  of  English  parent- 
age but  had  her  training  and  experience 
as  a  nurse  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  connected  with  two  or  three  of  the 
large  and  important  Eastern  hospitals. 
Eecently  she  offered  for  China  and  she 
will  have  the  joy  of  helping  Dr.  Mary 
V.  Glenton,  one  of  our  veteran  mission- 
aries in  Alaska  and  China,  who  has  long 
sorely  needed  this  assistance.  In  the 
Elizabeth  Bunn  Memorial  Hospital  for 
women  and  children  she  will  find  ample 
opportunity  for  ministry  and  service  in 
that  old  land  which  looks  to  our  new 
world  for  help  and  guidance. 

Grace  Hutchins.     In  sending  Miss 
Grace  Hutchins  to  the  work  in  China, 
Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  is  giving  of 
its  best.    She  is  the 
only  daughter  of  one 
I     of    its  vestrymen, 
\    and   has    been  for 
I    some  years  an  active 
worker  and  a  leader 
I  in     mission  study 

^'  classes.  Indeed, 

'  Miss    Hutchins  is 

counted  as  one  of 
our  most  earnest  and  capable  missionary 
leaders,  wherever  she  is  known  through- 
out the  Church.  Her  splendid  physique 
and  excellent  intellectual  equipment, 
added  to  her  strong  character  and  use- 


ful experience,  give  every  promise  of 
effective  service. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  K.  THURLOW 

The  Rev.  Edward  K.  Thurlow  was 
born  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Harvard  University,  and 
afterwards  graduated  from  Berkeley 
Divinity-school.  Shortly  after  his  or- 
dination he  offered  for  work  in  China. 
He  is  a  well-equipped  man,  and  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  in 
matters  not  usually  embraced  in  the 
missionary  equipment.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  could  design  a  house  and 
build  it. 

Miss  Ruth  Lauretta  Howe,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  offered  for  missionary 
work  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Thur- 
low. This  fact  brought  them  together, 
with  the  result  that  she  goes  to  the  field 
as  Mrs.  Thurlow.  The  young  bride,  in 
addition  to  her  literary  training,  has 
had  experience  in  commercial  life 
which  will  be  valuable  to  her  and  her 
husband.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurlow  will 
for  the  present  make  their  home  in  the 
house  of  Bishop  Huntington  in  Wuhu. 
The  field  of  their  final  labors  will  be 
decided  later. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Mellowes.  It  was  a 
visit  to  her  brother  which  influenced 
Miss  Mellowes  to  remain  in  Porto  Rico, 
where  she  now  is  a  missionary  at  Maya- 
guez.  Miss  Mellowes  is  English  by 
birth  and  training,  with  extensive 
colonial  experience. 
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Miss  Jenny  Zimmermann  is  a  native 
of  Odense,  Denmark.     Coming  to  this 
country  in  youth, 
she    entered  the 
Training-  -  school 
for     Nurses  at- 
tached to  Johns 
Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, 
from   which  she 
graduated 
in   1911.     On  a 
visit  to  the  East 
she  became  inter- 
ested     in  the 
medical  work  of 
our  Church.  Ee- 
turning    to  this 
country,  she  was 
confirmed  in  St.  James's  Church,  Bal- 
timore,  and   volunteered  to   return  to 
Japan    as    a    missionary    nurse.  Dr. 
Teusler,  with  whom  she  is  now  associ- 
ated  in    St.   Luke's   Hospital,  Tokyo, 
speaks    highly    of   her    character  and 
ability. 

n 

SOME  SIGNIFICANT  NEW 
WORDS  IN  CHINA 

A YOUNG  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  writes: 
"There  are  six  of  us  studying 
Chinese  together.  Our  teacher  tells 
us  that  we  must  pay  more  attention  to 
the  new  words  now  coming  into  use.  I 
do  not  mean  the  host  of  scientific  terms 
being  turned  into  Chinese,  but  the  mis- 
cellaneous phrases,  coined  chiefly  since 
1890,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  style 
of  thought.  These  expressions  have 
gained  currency  mainly  through  the 
newspapers,  and  so  we  go  to  the  news- 
papers to  find  them  rather  than  to  the 
Sinologues,  whose  vocabularies  were  ac- 
quired in  ante-Boxer  days.  There  is 
one  new  word  that  everybody  glibly  re- 
cites to  the  inquiring  newcomer.  It  is 
the  word  for  an  ideal,  meaning  literal- 
ly 'the  thing  you  have  your  eye  on.'  A 
fit  companion  to  this  is  a  new  way  of 
speaking  of  a  man's  purpose  in  life : 


'his  magnetic  needle  points  in  such  and 
such  a  direction.'  A  group  of  new  ex- 
pressions, mth  the  foll^)wing  meanings, 
'society,'  'reform,'  'the  public  good,' 
'constitutional  government,'  'protection 
of  life,'  'taking  the  initiative,'  'remov- 
ing obstructions,'  'to  volunteer  one's 
services,'  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  winds  of  thought  are  blowing  in 
China.  The  newspapers  now  have  a 
good  word  meaning  'rotten,'  which  they 
freely  apply  to  the  mandarins,  to  the 
army,  to  the  schools  and  to  things  in 
general.  'Freedom  of  religion'  is  an- 
other new  phrase  in  Chinese.  So  is  a 
term  meaning  'to  educate,'  as  distin- 
guished from  'to  instruct.'  The  use  of 
the  latter  was  illustrated  by  a  distin- 
guished Chinese  (not  a  Christian), 
v/hen  he  declared  that  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  school  in  Tientsin 
was  better  than  the  Confucian  schools, 
because  it  educates  its  pupils,  develop- 
ing them  both  in  morals  and  knowledge, 
whereas  the  Chinese  practice  is  to  hand 
out  chunks  of  learning  and  ethical  ad- 
vice for  the  pupils  to  swallow  or  not  as 
they  choose." 


CREATING  AN  APPETITE 

The  following  is  certainly  a  most  unique  way 
of  setting  forth  an  important  truth.  It  ap- 
peared in  The  Church  News  of  the  Diocese 
of  West  Texas.  We  greatly  appreciate  the 
editor's  enthusiastic  words  about  the  value 
of  this  magazine  : 

FEW  men  take  up  the  use  of  tobacco 
easily  or  naturally.  To  most  men 
it  is  at  first  nauseating.  A  love  for  it 
comes  only  after  much  perseverance  or 
long  usage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
strong  drink.  Much  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  missions.  A  love  for  it 
must  be  created.  The  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Church  understands  this 
fully  and  for  this  reason  it  places  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  clergy.  They  are  expected  to  use 
this  beautiful  magazine  to  create  a  love 
for  missions.  Every  number  is  brim 
full  of  thrilling  incidents  and  news 
items. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

fl"  Books  coming  to  the  editor's  desk  during 
the  month  will  be  noted  in  this  column.  When 
practicable,  more  extended  notice  will  be  given 
below. 

THE  FETISH  POLK  OF  WEST  AFRICA.  By 
Robert  H.  Milligan.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
$1.50.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York. 

JUST  BEFORE  THE  DAWN:  The  Life  and 
Work  of  Ninomiya  Sontoku.  By  Robert 
Cornell  Armstrong,  M.A.,  of  Kobe,  Japan. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50. 

DEERING  OF  DEAL;  or,  The  Spirit  of  the 
School.  By  Latta  Griswold.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  CHURCH  TRIUMPHANT.  By  the  Rev. 
Lucien  A.  Davison,  B.P.,  A.M.  The  Young 
Churchman  Company,  Milwaukee. 

ESSAYS  IN  APPRECIATION.  By  George  Will- 
iam Douglas,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  UNITY  IN  JAPAN  (Anglican 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches).  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Sweet.  (For  private  dis- 
tribution.) 

THE  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  Seventy- 
fifth  Annual  Report,  1912.  Illustrated. 
Published  at  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEDICAL  MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENCE,  held  at  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  January  2d-5th,  1912. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY,  together  with  a  list  of 
Auxiliary  Societies,  Their  Officers,  and  an 
Appendix. 

EVERYLAND.  A  Quarterly  Magazine  for  Girls 
and  Boys.  Everyland  Publishing  Company, 
West  Medford,  Boston,  Mass.  Yearly  sub- 
scription, 50  cents.    Fifteen  cents  a  copy. 


BOOK  NOTICES 
The  Fetish  Folk  o£  West  Africa.  Mr. 

Milligan,  who  is  the  author  also  of 
The  Jungle  Folk  of  West  Africa,  sup- 
plies in  this  volume  many  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  mental  habits  and  be- 
liefs of'  that  mysterious  creature,  the  na- 
tive African.  As  a  missionary  of  long 
experience  among  these  people,  he  has 
had  excellent  opportunity  for  gathering 
authoritative  information.  The  book  is 
written  in  readable  style  and  filled  with 
interesting  incidents  well  set  forth.  The 
writer  has  succeeded  in  his  aim  of  re- 
vealing the  interior  world  of  the  African, 
with  its  sombreness  and  simplicity,  its 
credulity  and  cruelty. 


Deering  of  Deal;  or,  The  Spirit  of  the 
School.  A  story  of  life  at  one  of  the 
large  Church  schools.  Mr.  Griswold  has 
written  as  one  who  knows  his  boys.  At 
Deal  School  they  are  of  many  kinds — 
good,  bad  and  worse  than  indifferent — 
but  they  are  real  boys,  and  one  follows 
their  fortunes  with  interest.  An  under- 
current of  feeling  runs  through  the  story, 
which  comes  very  near  to  tragedy  at  the 
close.  The  author,  however,  knows  how 
to  draw  the  line  between  sentiment  and 
sentimentality.  Virtue  triumphs  in  a 
wholesome  way,  and  we  lay  down  the 
book  feeling  with  Mr.  Griswold  the 
spirit  of  the  school— 

"Old  boys  surround  us;  and  the  heart  is 
glad 

For  all   the  friendliness  of  vanished 
years." 

Just  Before  the  Dawn.  The  author 
of  this  book  deserves  the  hearty  thanks 
of  every  one  who  desires  insight  into 
"Things  Japanese."  It  is  both  the  story 
of  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  a  picture 
of  Japan  just  before  the  great  modern 
changes  began  there. 

The  early  life  of  Ninomiya  has  curious 
p-rallel  to  that  of  Lincoln.  Both  worked 
by  day  and  studied  by  night.  Lincoln 
used  pine-knots  fer  light.  Ninomiya 
used  oil  which  he  earned  by  cultivating 
a  b't  of  waste  land  after  his  day's  work 
was  ended,  and  practised  writing  with  a 
chop-stick  in  the  sand.  The  two  were 
alike  also  in  outspoken  honesty,  in  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  influence 
over  men,  and  in  the  power  of  simple, 
forcible  and  pregnant  speech. 

Ninomiya's  career  was  that  of  a  re- 
former, who  believed  and  taught  that  in 
social  reform  moral  and  economic  up- 
lift must  go  together.  Quite  early  in  life 
the  work  that  he  had  done  for  his  family 
led  to  his  employment  to  put  in  order 
the  estate  of  an  embarrassed  samurai; 
his  success  in  this  led  to  employment  by 
a  daimyo.  to  reform  and  restore  a  part 
of  his  dominions,  which  had  fallen  into 
mdustrial  decay,  and  his  sue  .  ess  in  this 
still  larger  task  to  similar  employment 
elsewhere. 

To  the  moral  principle  underlying  his 
work,  Ninomiya  applies  the  word  hotoJiU, 
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"rewarding  virtue."  Men  owe  all  that 
they  have  and  are,  he  teaches,  to  three 
sources — heaven,  earth  and  man;  and  to 
each  of  these  a  proper  and  grateful  re- 
turn is  due,  and  the  power  to  make  this 
depends  upon  industry  and  economy. 

The  book  contains  many  striking  say- 
ings of  Ninomiya,  showing  how  words 
reveal  character.  He  says  that  a  lazy 
man  would  say,  "Water  in  Yedo  is  so 
scarce  that  one  has  to  buy  it";  an  in- 
dustrious man,  "Water  in  Yedo  is  so 
scarce  that  one  may  earn  money  by  sell- 
ing it."  To  a  person  who  supposed  that 
his  method  required  him  to  treat  those 
he  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  his  own 
children,  he  said,  "We  are  related  to  our 
children  by  very  strong  ties  of  nature, 
but  in  our  relation  to  others  we  have  not 
those  ties  to  bind  us.  People  who  are 
not  related  to  us  come  when  favor  is 
given,  and  go  when  it  is  withheld;  there- 
fore we  must  love  other  people  twice  as 
much  as  we  do  our  own  children,  if  we 
would  have  them  in  our  land." 

Ninomiya  and  his  teachings  are  still 
a  power  in  Japan,  and  his  influence  is 
growing.  There  are  numerous  "Hotoku" 
societies,  with  funds  of  considerable  size, 
part  of  which  are  used  to  relieve  distress 
in  times  of  great  public  calamities  like 
earthquake,  flood  and  fire,  and  part  lent 
to  members  for  any  worthy  enterprise 
approved  by  the  society. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  interesting  account  of 
these  things  is  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion (which  some  readers  may  prefer  to 
read  afterward),  giving  a  sketch  of  re- 
ligious thought  down  to  Ninomiya's 
time. 

Theodosius  S.  Tyng. 

Everyland,  the  quarterly  undenomina- 
tional magazine  for  girls  and  boys, 
comes,  in  its  December  issue,  as  near  to 
being  the  ideal  periodical  for  children 
as  is  given  to  mortal  magazines  to  be. 
Pictures  and  letter-press  are  alike  ad- 
mirable. Tales  from  many  lands,  and 
nature  stories  make  a  wholesome,  breezy 
atmosphere  for  juvenile  reading.  The 
frontispiece  alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  number. 

The  seventy-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  an  admirable  example  of  what  may  be 


done  with  the  ordinarily  dry  details  con- 
tained in  the  average  missionary  report. 
The  whole  matter  is  vitalized  in  treat- 
ment, and  the  plentiful  illustrations  and 
excellent  maps  make  vivid  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  what  would  otherwise  be 
indefinite. 

f 

One  of  our  missionaries  located  at  Mayaguez, 
Porto  Rico,  writes  : 

THOUGH  the  work  here  in  sunny 
Porto  Rico  may  appear  to  grow 
slowly  and  to  show  little  result,  yet 
there  is  a  good  and  healthful  interest, 
and  a  general  appreciation  of  our  schools 
for  the  children.  This  was  shown  on 
the  birthday  of  Miss  McCullough.  She 
is  the  head  of  the  mission  and  the 
school,  and  her  unselfish  life  and  tire- 
less labors  are  making  their  mark.  Any- 
one who  knew  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood can  notice  the  change  since  she 
came  from  Cuba,  four  years  ago.  The 
birthday  was  October  5th,  and  early  in 
the  morning  gifts  began  to  arrive.  At 
2  P.M.  came  the  great  surprise  party. 
The  teachers  and  children  of  the  school 
trooped  in  singing  a  native  aguinaldo 
with  words  composed  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  They  carried  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful and  handsome  presents,  flowers  and 
fruits.  They  remained  for  some  time 
singing  and  playing  games  and  were 
regaled  with  cakes  and  refrescos.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  followed  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Guild, 
the  members  bringing  their  congratula- 
tions and  more  gifts.  In  the  evening 
Porto  Rican  and  American  friends  con- 
cluded a  busy  but  happy  day  with  songs 
and  music. 

If  only  we  had  a  resident  priest  and 
regular  services  and  a  new,  attractive 
church  in  this  growing,  healthy,  beauti- 
ful part  of  our  city,  the  Word  would 
have  grand  opportunities  and  we  might  . 
be  able  to  influence  those  who  do  not 
understand  our  Spanish  services  and 
now  find  nothing  to  help  them  if  they 
come. 


SANTA   GLAUS   IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND 


WESTERN  M  A  S  S  A- 
CHUSETTS  in  its  rural 
work  mig-ht  almost  be 
called  a  missionary  juris- 
diction, for  there  are  catalogued  on  the 
cards  of  the  Diocesan  Missionary  5,000 
persons  not  belonging  to  any  parish,  and 
the  number  grows  by  hundreds  as  he 
and  his  summer  workers  drive  about  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  our  farming  dis- 
tricts. The  Auxiliary  Secretary  for 
diocesan  missions  has  her  card  cata- 
logue also  of  1,500  children  who  will 
have  no  reminder  of  a  Church  Christ- 
mas unless  she  finds  a  way.  And  the 
way  has  been  found  through  the  Auxil- 
iary branches. 

Early  in  September  she  meets  the 
twelve  workers  who  have  been  visiting 
in  this  "diocesan  parish"  during  the 
summer,  and  examines  every  name  on 
their  list,  finding  here  a  child  who  has 
never  had  a  real  doll,  there  a  boy  who 
needs  a  knife,  or  a  new  baby  who  needs 
a  christening  robe,  or  perhaps  an  old 
lady  who  would  be  made  happy  by  a  let- 
ter, a  Church  paper  or  calendar.  And 
her  cards  contain  such  information  and 
addresses,  together  with  a  note  of  what 
was  sent  the  year  before  and  from 
whom. 

Then  she  writes  to  every  parish  Aux- 
iliary secretary  asking  her  to  find  as 
many  women  as  possible  willing  to  send 
by  mail  some  little  gift  and  a  note  of 
Christmas  greeting.  The  Juniors  take 
care  of  the  mission  Sunday-schools, 
providing  even  the  tree  decorations  and 
candy,  and  in  each  package  goes  a  card 
directed  to  the  Diocesan  Missionary 
that  he  may  know  the  gift  has  been  sent 
and  received. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  eager, 
excited  eyes  of  the  children  when  such 
an  unexpected  gift  comes  to  them  ?  And 
to  the  parents  must  come  the  thought 
that  the  Church  is  the  mother  of  her 
children  everywhere.  There  is  also  an- 
other side  to  it.  Money  to  carry  on 
mission  work  and  to  supply  workers  is 


no  easier  to  obtain  in  Xcw  England 
than  elsewhere,  and  by  this  simple 
means  the  missionary  is  kept  in  touch 
with  the  scattered  people  at  a  time  of 
year  when  only  Santa  Claus's  reindeer 
could  climb  some  of  the  hill  roads.  To 
many  others  goes  a  personal  Christmas 
card  from  the  missionary,  the  Auxiliary 
providing  the  necessary  postage  and 
printing,  and  preparation  of  envelopes. 

Out  of  this  work  comes  too  the  joy 
of  personal  service  and  friendliness  .  on 
the  part  of  the  givers  such  as  no  mere 
"box  work"  could  give.  The  little 
child's  misspelled  note  of  thanks,  pain- 
fully printed,  has  sometimes  resulted  in 
a  long  journey  to  see  the  family  and  in 
the  establishing  of  a  vital  relationship 
founded  in  the  feeling  that  we  are  all  one 
in  the  family  of  Christ.  Last  year  1,200 
children  were  provided  for,  and  1,500 
this  year  do  not  dismay  the  secretary. 

n 

THE  dangers  to  which  our  Alaska 
missionaries  are  exposed  in  their 
winter  journeyings  are  brought  vividly 
to  mind  by  the  experience  of  the  Rev. 
Percy  Braughton,  a  missionary  of  the 
Anglican  Church  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Baffin  Land.  Mr.  Braughton  strayed 
from  his  guides  while  on  an  expedition 
last  March.  Li  trying  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  coast  the  ice  was  broken  up 
by  a  strong  wind.  He  jumped  into  the 
sea  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore, 
but  with  feet  so  baclly  frozen  from  two 
nights  spent  in  the  open  that  he  had  to 
crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  a  na- 
tive village,  where  an  ill-advised  native 
applied  heat  to  the  frozen  feet.  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  lay  for  three  months  in 
agony,  his  cook  probably  saving  his  life 
by  cutting  off  all  the  toes  of  the  right 
foot.  The  mission  ship  arrived  in 
August  and  a  doctor  on  board  per- 
formed two  more  operations.  By  a  slow 
and  painful  journey  Mr.  Braughton 
reached  Sydne^,  Xova  Scotia,  in  No- 
vember. After  a  visit  to  his  native  land 
he  hopes  to  be  al^le  to  return  to  his  lone- 
Iv  and  difficult  post. 
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Africa 

Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Conway,  who 
was  appointed  on  October  8th,  for  one 
year,  left  New  York  by  the  steamer 
"Celtic"  on  November  7th,  and  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  November  20th,  en 
route  to  Cape  Mount. 

Alaska 

Miss  Clara  M.  Carter,  Deaconess,  on 
furlough,  left  St.  John's-in-the-Wilder- 
ness  on  August  22d.  and  after  visiting 
friends  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  for 
seventeen  days  arrived  at  her  home,  Port 
Colborne,  on  October  17th. 

Mrs.  Amy  Millicent  Sutphen,  who  was. 
appointed  on  October  8th,  left  Welling- 
ton, Kansas,  on  November  1st  for 
Ketchikan. 

The  employment  of  Mrs.  Nora  S. 
Davis  as  nurse  at  Iditarod,  in  place  of 
Miss  Barbara  O'Connor,  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

The    resignation    of    Miss    Anna  H. 
Frost,  of  Valdez,  was  accepted  by  Bishop 
Rowe,  to  date  from-  October  1st. 
Cuba 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Knight  the 
appointm.ent  of  Miss  Iva  Gertrude  Les- 
ter, of  Key  West,  Fla.,  was  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  November 
12th. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Decked  with  his 
wife  and  family,  left  Peckville,  Pa.,  on 
October  24th  and  sailed  from  New  York 
by  the  steamer  "Havana"  on  October 
26th  en  route  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Hankow 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Roots  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Walker, 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  England,  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
November  12th. 

The  Rev.  A.  AL  Sherman  and  family, 
who  sailed  from  Shanghai  on  October 
4th,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  28th 
and  reached  Baltimore  on  November  5th. 

Miss  Ada  Whitehouse,  who  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  August  31st,  arrived  at 
Shanghai  on  September  24th  and  pro- 
reeded  to  Hankow. 

Mexico 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Aves  the 
Rev.  Leland  H.  Tra:y  was  given  a  regu- 
lar appointment  as  missionary  at  Guada- 
lajara, to  date  from  his  arrival  in  the 
field,  May,  1910. 
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Miss  Tinie  Tarver  McKnight,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  was  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  November  12th, 
as  school  principal  in  the  Mary  Josephine 
Hooker  Memorial  School,  Mexico  City, 
at  the  request  of  Bishop  Aves. 

Miss    Claudine   Whitaker,  Deaconess, 
arrived  in  Mexico  City,  October  28th, 
Porto  Rico 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
Luther  was  accepted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  November  12th,  to  date 
from  August  31st;  the  resignation  of  Miss 
iva  M,  Woodruff  was  also  accepted. 

The   Rev.    Frederick  A.   W^arden,  on 
furlough,  sailed  from  San  Juan  by  the 
steamer  "Philadelphia"  on  October  12th 
and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17th. 
Shanghai 

Mrs.  Cameron  F,  McRae,  returning 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  sailed  from  Shanghai  by  the 
-•teamer  "Nile"  on  October  18th,  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  on  November 
II th  and  reached  New  York  on  the  !6th. 

The  Philippines 

At  th?  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  November  12th  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Clara  A,  Mears  was  accepted,  to 
date  from  November  1st,  with  leave  of 
absence  to  May  1st,  1913. 

Miss  Ellen  T.  Hicks,  who  was  unex- 
pectedly prevented  from  returning  via 
Scotland,  sailed  from  Manila  by  the 
U.  S.  A.  Transport  "Thomas"  on  Octo- 
ber 15th,  and  arrived  in  New  York  No- 
vember 21st. 

Tokyo 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Sweet,  on  regu- 
lar furlough,  returning,  by  way  of  Eu- 
rope, expects  to  leave  Tokyo  about 
January  llth. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Newbold,  who  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  September  14th, 
arrived  at  Tokyo  on  October  1st. 

Wuhu 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Lund  and  family,  who 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  August 
3 1  St,  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  September 
24th  and  reached  Wuhu  on  the  27th. 

Dr.  Howard  F.  Smith,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  September  24th,  with  his  wife 
left  New  York  on  November  5th,  and 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  by  the  "Chiyo 
Maru"  on  the  15th. 
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MEETING  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE 

THE   Executive   Committee  held 
its   monthly   meeting   on  No- 
vember 12th,  with  all  members 
present.    The    Treasurer's  re- 
port showed  a  net  increase  of  $10,000 
over  the  receipts  of  last  year  at  the  same 
date. 

A  large  amount  of  business  was  trans- 
acted, including  the  following  appoint- 
ments: Miss  Iva  G.  Lester,  teacher,  to 
Cuba;  the  Rev.  Edward  Walker,  to 
Boone  University,  Wuchang,  China; 
Miss  Tinie  T.  McKnight,  as  principal  of 
Hooker  School,  Mexico  City.    Rev.  L. 

H.  Tracy  was  also  appointed  a  mission- 
ary on  the  Mexican  staff.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Clara  Meares,  missionary 
in  the  Philippines,  was  accepted. 

Appropriations  were  made  in  the  sum 
of  $1,500  to  replace  the  servants'  quar- 
ters at  the  University  Hospital  in 
Manila,  condemned  by  the  authorities; 
$7,000  (gold)  from  the  New  China  Fund 
to  provide  a  site  for  a  new  church  in 
Wuchang;  $1,500  to  replace  the  roof  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Kyoto,  Japan,  and 
$900  to  provide  needed  assistance  for  Mr. 
Smalley,  the  business  agent  of  our 
China  missions.  Other  smaller  items 
to  meet  urgent  needs  were  appropriated, 
both  for  the  domestic  and  foreign  fields. 

An  invitation  from  the  Diocese  of 
Pittsburgh  to  hold  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  in  that  place  was  de- 
clined with  regret,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  December  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Indianapolis,  and  it  isi  impracticable 
at  this  time  to  hold  two  successive  meet- 
ings outside  of  'New  York. 

H 

A PRESBYTERIAN  layman,  who  is 
specially  commissioned  to  minister 
to  the  "lumber  jacks"  of  Oregon,  last 
year  visited  132  camps,  containing 
13,000  men.  He  distributed  1,350 
pounds  of  reading  matter  besides  hold- 
ing many  services  and  visiting  nearly 

I,  000  sick  men. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 

FOR  the   convenience   of  those  ar- 
ranging missionary  meetings,  the 
following  Hst  of  clergy  and  other 
missionary    workers    available  as 
speakers  is  published: 

When  no  address  is  given,  requests  for 
the  services  of  the  speakers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary.  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Church  Missions  Staff 
The  President  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  are  always  ready  to  consider  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  speak  upon  the  Church's  gen- 
eral work  at  home  and  abroad.  Address 
each  officer  personally  at  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Secretaries  of  Departments 

II.  Rev.  John  R.  Harding,  D.D.,  550 
West  157th  Street,  New  York. 

III.  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Bratenahl,  -D.D., 
Room  810,  Woodward  Building,  corner 
15th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

IV.  Rev.  R.  W.  Patton,  412  Courtland 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Curzon.  4731  Beacon 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  Rev.  C.  C.  Rollit,  4400  Washburn 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VII.  Rev.  H.  Percy  Silver,  826  Topeka 
Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 

VIII.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hunting.  1942  El 
Dorado  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Brazil 

Rev.  John  G.  Mecm. 

China 

Hankow: 

Miss  M.  E.  Wood,  of  Wuchang. 
Shanghai: 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Graves,  of  Shanghai. 

Miss  A.  B.  Richmond,  of  Shanghai. 
Porto  Rico 

Rev.  F.  A.  Warden,  of  San  Juan. 
Wyoming 

Right  Rev.  N.  S.  Thomas,  D.D. 

Work  Among  Negroes  in  the  South 

Rev.  Dr.  McGuire.  Field  Agent,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishop.  Secretary,  the 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes, 
416  Lafayette  Street.  Nev.-  York. 

Archdeacon  Russell,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Lawrenceville,  Va..  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  of  St.  Augustine's.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A  GROUP  OF  COOKING  SCHOOL  GIRLS 

ST.   AUGUSTINE'S  SCHOOL 

By  Grace  Moseley 


WHY  is  it  that  so  often  law- 
yers, statesmen,  teachers 
and  clergymen  point  back 
to  the  little  country 
school-house  as  the  place  -^yhere  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  character 
that  has  made  them  what  they  are  ?  Was 
it  not  that  in  the  little  old  school-house 
there  was  a  man  or  a  woman  who  had 
seen  "the  vision,"  who  had  caught  firm 
hold  of  high  ideals  of  honesty,  of  truth, 
of  moral  obligation  to  fellow-men,  who 
had  looked  into  History  and  grasped  its 
lesson,  had  sought  God  and  learned  His 
Truth? 

Throughout  all  the  country  districts 
of  the  South  there  are  young  Negro 
boys  and  girls  waiting  to  come  in  touch 
with  just  such  men  and  women  before 
they  themselves  can  grow  into  capable 
men  and  women — useful,  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Where  and  how  are  these  young  peo- 
ple to  be  so  well  trained  that  when  they 
go  out  to  teach  others  they,  like  the 
master  spirits  in  the  old-time  school- 
house,  shall  have  "caught  firm  hold  of 
high  ideals  of  honesty,  of  truth,  of  moral 


obligation  to  fellow-men,"  shall  have 
"looked  into  History  and  grasped  its 
lessons,"  shall  have  "sought  God  and 
learned  His  Truth"? 

The  Church  has  schools  well  fitted  to 
train  such  leaders,  and  earnest,  faith- 
ful work  is  being  done  every  day  to  that 
end. 

In  Ealeigh,  N.  C.,  St.  Augustine's 
School,  founded  some  forty-five  years 
ago,  is  making  a  brave  effort  to  send 
forth  young  Negro  men  and  women 
fitted  for  pioneer  work,  trained  to  go  out 
into  the  difficult  places,  to  aid  in  the 
general  uplift  of  education  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  accomplish  this  there  is,  first,  the 
chapel  where  daily  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  are  said.  The  beautiful,  rev- 
erent service  of  the  Church  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  religious  foundation  of  the 
character  that  is  to  be  built.  There  are 
a  few  students  who  come  to  St.  Augus- 
tine's from  Church  mission  schools,  and 
to  them  the  service  is  already  familiar 
and  dear.  Some  students  come  from 
well-ordered  denominational  congrega- 
tions, and  they  listen  with  intelligent 
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reverence.  Others  have  had  only  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  ignorant  exhorter 
and  know  only  the  religion  of  highly- 
excited  emotions,  with  no  teaching  to 
guide  their  moral  lives.  Of  these  last 
son:e  few  come,  in  time,  into  the  orderly 
training  of  the  Church;  of  the  second 
class  many  receive  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation; while  those  who  come  to  the 
school  as  the  children  of  the  Church  in 
due  course  of  time  come  to  Confirma- 
tion. An  old  student  once  said,  "Visi- 
tors used  to  speak  with  such  enthusiasm 
of  our  chapel  services.  I  thought  they 
said  it  just  to  he  agreeable,  but  now  that 
I  am  out  in  the  world  I  see  that  it  is  a 
different  service  from  others ;  it  is  so 
real."  Echoes  of  those  "real"  services 
are  heard  in  the  hymns  of  the  Church 
sung  down  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of- 
fered with  a  Baptist  congregation  in 
tide-water  North  Carolina,  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  in  every  graduate 
and  old  student  who  has  stood  true  in 
the  place  of  temptation.  The  services, 
with  the  usual  Sunday-school  work  and 
Junior  Auxiliary,  form  the  basis  of  St. 
Augustine's  character  building. 

For  the  deveiupment  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  there  is  the  primary  school — 
the  free  school  for  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood — where  the  pupils  range 
in  age  from  the  very  little  ones  to  those 
of  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  the  older 
school,  where  regular  class-room  work  is 
done,  from  the  Fifth  Grade  through  the 
normal  department  and  into  the  higher 
department  from  which  the  young  men 
may  enter  the  theological  schools.  These 
older  students  are  housed  in  a  long 
brick  building,  a  portion  of  which  was 
built  by  the  young  men  themselves.  In 
the  classrooms  are  order  and  neatness, 
and  a  general  air  of  dignity  and  pur- 
pose pervades  the  whole  building.  Hu- 
man nature  crops  out  here  and  there,  as 
one  might  expect,  but  on  the  whole  one 
is  conscious  of  work  being  done.  When 
the  students  of  the  normal  department 
reach  the  last  grade  of  their  course  they 
have  actual  practice  in  teaching  in  the 
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primary  school,  and  practical  instruc- 
tion and  criticism  by  a  competent  super- 
visor, so  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet 
directly  their  problems  of  the  school- 
room. To  supplement  the  classroom 
work  and  to  test  the  mental  ability  of 
the  student,  St.  Augustine's  has  a  li- 
brary of  some  five  thousand  volumes, 
and  in  addition  to  the  shelves  the  read- 
ing tables  offer  a  rich  supply  of  maga- 
zines. There  are  magazines  to  help  the 
normal  student,  the  young  men  of  the 
debating  society,  the  student  who  wishes 
to  keep  in  touch  with  current  news,  and 
even  the  children  of  the  primary  school, 
who  love  the  pictures  and  simple 
stories.  Good  friends  have  made  all 
this  possible,  and  Benson  Library  is  no 
small  factor  in  developing  a  sturdy 
mental  strength. 

For  the  manual  training,  for  the  de- 
velopment that  comes  of  knowing  how 
to  make  a  "true  corner,"  to  set  a  line  of 
type,  to  lay  a  straight  wall,  there  are  the 
carpentry  shop,  the  printing  office  and 
the  masonry  department.  From  nine  to 
fourteen  hours  a  week  are  spent  by 
every  boy  and  young  man  in  one  of 
these  shops.  The  student  receives  a 
grade  mark  in  this  work  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  class-room,  and  as  the  nor- 
mal students  have  practical  work  in 
their  teaching,  so  these  departments  act- 
ually accomplish  practical  results.  The 
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new  hospital,  all  of  stone,  Benson  Li- 
brary, the  concrete  lanndry,  the  teachers' 
cottages — in  fact,  almost  all  of  the  four- 
teen buildings  on  the  campus,  whether 
of  stone,  brick  or  wood — have  been  built 
by  the  carpentry  or  masonry  depart- 
ment. All  the  repair  work,  the  plumb- 
ing, and  the  electric  lighting,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  students.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  do  things !  The 
printing  ofSce  with  its  eight  or  ten  boys 
has  done  its  share  of  good  work.  From 
time  to  time  convocation  reports,  medi- 
cal pamphlets,  business  announcements, 
etc.,  have  been  printed  here,  and  regu- 
larly the  School  Catalogue,  the  School 
paper,  St.  Augustine's  Record,  and  the 
students'  paper,  Augustinian,  are  gotten 
out. 

For  the  girls  there  are  courses  in 
cooking,  sewing  and  general  housework. 
The  drudgery  of  the  cook  room  is  cer- 
tainly lightened  when  one  dons  spotless 
cap,  apron  and  long  sleeves  and  proud- 
ly pinning  a  pot  holder  to  one's  belt,  en- 
ters the  cooking  school  on  the  stroke  of 
the  bell.  Bells  are  rung  for  cooking,  for 
this  is  a  class,  and  class-room  and  grade 
marks  are  given  for  brown  gravy  and 
bread-making  as  well  as  for  recitations 
in  United  States  History^  There  is  a 
graded  course  with  a  weekly  lesson  for 
three  years,  covering  a  long  list  of  sen- 
sibles  and  of  mere  goodies,  and  there  is 
the  excitement  of  examinations  both 
oral  and  cooked,  all  to  be  crowned  by  a 
diploma  on  Commencement  Day.  And 
into  that  course  has  gone  something 
more  than  head  and  hand  training; 
something  more  has  been  developed  than 
cooking  sense  and  judgment,  for  some 
thought  of  the  responsibility  of  mothers 
and  housewives  has  been  given  these 
young  minds,  and  here  again  is  another 
force  in  our  character  development.  In 
the  sewing  department  there  is  the 
same  graded  system,  and  the  pupils  must 
pass  examinations  in  stitches  before  go- 
ing on  to  the  garment  class,  and  a  fair 
showing  must  be  made  before  one  can 
be  advanced  to  the  drafting  class  and 
the  regular  dressmaking. 


Order,  system,  faithful  work,  exact- 
ness are  the  aim  everywhere. 

The  physical  development  of  the  stu- 
dent of  St.  Augustine's  is  not  neglected, 
and  the-  young  men  have  their  military 
drill,  base-ball  and  foot-ball,  and  the 
girls  gymnastic  exercises  under  compe- 
tent instructors. 

In  addition  to  class  work  in  shop  or 
schoolroom,  each  student  gives  to  the 
school  some  thirty-five  hours  of  work 
each  month,  for  which  he  receives 
credit.  The  work  may  be  cleaning 
floors  or  washing  dishes,  setting  type  or 
ringing  the  bell;  it  helps  pay  his  way 
through  school. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  regular 
student  who  pays  seventy  dollars  per 
year  and  also  gives  thirty-five  hours  of 
work  per  month.  There  are  two  other 
classes  that  go  to  make  up  the  student 
body  at  St.  Augustine's. 

The  trade  students  in  dressmaking, 
printing,  masonry,  or  carpentry  work 
through  the  day  at  their  respective 
trades  and  go  to  school  at  night.  For 
the  technical  training  they  pay  certain 
small  sums,  monthly. 

The  third  class,  the  industrial  stu- 
dents, work  all  day  in  the  kitchen,  in 
the  steam  or  hand  laundry,  on  the  farm, 
anywhere  that  work  must  be  done  to 
care  for  this  family  of  some  three  hun- 
dred souls.  Credit  is  given  for  the 
work,  so  after  a  few  years  of  work- 
ing through  the  day  and  attending 
school  at  night,  the  student  has  suffi- 
cient credit  to  enter  the  day  depart- 
ment. 

After  a  tour  of  the  school  proper  one 
finds  that  on  the  school  campus  the 
Church  has  furnished  an  additional  aid 
in  this  work  of  character  building.  In 
St.  Agnes's  Training-school  for  Nurses 
there  are  some  twenty  or  more  young 
women  of  the  Negro  race,  who  are 
taking  a  two  years'  course  of  training. 
They  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  have  a-  good  foundation  in  com- 
mon school  branches,  and,  before  quali- 
fying as  students  of  the  training-school, 
must  have  served  a  six  months'  proba- 
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tion.  Dr.  Catherine  P.  Hayden  has  put 
the  highest  ideals  before  the  young 
women  who  have  come  under  her  care, 
and  through  the  two  years  and  a  half 
of  practical  work  in  St.  Agnes's  Hos- 
pital, of  class-room  and  lecture  work,  she 
has  held  before  them  the  high  calling 
of  their  profession,  and  has  taught  that 
the  first  qualification  is  character.  Like 
the  school,  the  training-school  has  its 
echoes  in  the  far  South,  out  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  as  far  north  as  Connecti- 
cut. Enthusiastic,  grateful  testimony 
has  come  from  physicians  and  patients, 
of  the  splendid,  faithful,  intelligent 
work  of  St.  Agnes's  nurses.  To  the 
young  Negro  women  themselves  the 
training-school  is  a  blessing,  for  it  of- 
fers one  more  opportunity  for  a  self-re- 
specting service  to  those  whose  field  of 
activity  is  limited. 

We  have  tried  to  show  the  spirit  of 
St.   Augustine's   and   St.   Agnes's,  the 


spirit  that  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
has  been  nurtured  with  untiring  devo- 
tion by  the  present  principal  and  his 
wife,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hunter. 

Just  now  the  great  need  is  for  a  new 
and  safe  home  for  the  hundred  and  more 
girls.  The  pity  of  the  situation  is 
distressing.  Here  are  the  boys  of  the 
masonry  class  waiting  for  the  work, 
here  is  the  splendid  site  for  the  new 
building,  and  here  is  the  half-finished 
building  itself,  all  these  wait  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  completion!  The  plan 
of  the  George  C.  Thomas  Memorial 
dormitory  is  one  of  two  long  wings  with 
a  central  fireproof  tower.  The  north 
wing  and  tower  are  about  ready  for  the 
roof.  Two  thousand  dollars  would 
start  the  work  and  carry  it  on  to  a  point 
where  the  girls  could  occupy  the  build- 
ing. The  expense  of  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing equipment  would  not  be  met  by  this 
sum.  The  present  girls'  building  is  most 
unsafe,  and  the  constant  danger  from 
fire  is  one  of  the  burdens  that  lies  mo>t 
heavily  on  the  hearts  of  those  in  charge. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  that  one 
is  character-building  when  so  much 
thought,  so  much  distressing  anxiety, 
has  to  be  given  to  the  mere  shops  where 
that  character  is  to  be  wrought ! 

From  Texas  to  New  York,  in  public 
and  private  schools,  often  with  insuf- 
ficient equipment,  meagre  salary  and  big 
odds  against  them,  the  women  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's have  labored  with  splendid  zenl. 

Is  their  pres- 
ent number  to  be 
the  limit  of  St. 
Augustine's 
strength?  Be- 
cause of  incom- 
plete equipment 
is  the  force  to  be 
decreased,  that  is 
being  sent  out  to 
further  the  work 
of  education 
and  civilization? 
These  are  ques- 
tions that  appeal 
to  every  thinking 

Churchman.  Going  to  icork 
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A  MEETING  OF  THE  WOM- 
EN IN  A  COLORED 
CONVOCATION 

Reported  by  a  United  Of- 
fering Missionary 

THE  Council  for  Colored  Churchmen, 
which  met  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Columbia,  was  most  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Church  among  the 
Negroes,  and  their  advance  in  self-help. 
The  most  important  event  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Colored  archdeacon  (the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Quarles)  for  the  Negro  work. 

With  the  bishop's  sanction  and  help, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  ministers, 
we  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Colored  women.  Notwithstanding  the 
short  time,  there  were  gathered  five 
from  a  nearby  mission,  St.  Ann's,  one 
from  St.  Luke's,  Newberry,  one  from  the 
Church  of  the  Atonement,  Walterboro, 
besides  a  good  many  from  Columbia,  in 
all  I  think  about  twenty-five.  I  had 
hoped  for  a  representative  from  my  own 
mission,  but  she  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness in  her  family. 

The  bishop  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  and  the  inspiring  hymn,  "Fling 
out  the  Banner,"  was  sung;  then  the 
bishop  gave  such  a  fine  address,  explain- 
ing the  United  Offering,  and  telling  the 
women  of  the  great  privilege  Church- 
women  have  in  sharing  in  this  great  gift 
of  thanks.  Afterward  I  talked  a 
little;  then,  as  we  could  not  take  up 
more  of  the  time  from  the  Council  pro- 
ceedings, we  (the  women)  adjourned  to 
one  of  the  schoolrooms,  and  there  had 
an  informal  meeting.  There  was  great 
interest  manifested,  and  I  shall  place  a 
great  many  United  Offering  boxes  and 
leaflets,  besides  forming  study  classes. 
Many  of  these  groups  of  women  will  sub- 
scribe to  The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

The  bishop  hopes  that  before  long 
regular  branches  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary may  be  formed.  I  distributed  the 
leaflets  sent  me.  I  never  saw  a  more  in- 
terested body  of  women,  and  I  was  much 
gratifled  by  their  willingness  and 
anxiety  to  know  more. 


NEW  BRANCHES  FOR  THE 
WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY 

FOE.  twenty-eight  years  an  annual 
conference  of  Church  workers 
among  Colored  people  has  been  held, 
the  meetings  taking  place  in  different 
dioceses,  both  North  and  South.  This 
conference  has  a  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
and  for  eighteen  years  a  Woman's  Day 
has  been  conducted  in  connection  with  it. 

The  last  conference  was  held  in  New 
Bern,  East  Carolina,  when  twenty-seven 
women  from  fourteen  parishes  in  six 
dioceses  attended.  The  sessions  were 
preceded  by  the  Service  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  Papers  on  the  "Beginnings 
of  the  Conference,"  "The  Auxiliary," 
"Our  Juniors,"  and  "The  Babies' 
Branch"  were  read.  Mrs.  Hunter  spoke 
of  St.  Augustine's  School,  and  the  Eev. 
S.  H.  Bishop  made  a  missionary  address. 
Reports  were  presented  from  thirty-one 
branches  of  women  workers,  three 
Juniors  and  one  Babies'  Branch,  in  six- 
teen dioceses.  A  yearly  gift  is  made  by 
the  women  to  the  work  in  Africa. 

The  president  of  this  Auxiliary  sends 
a  message  which  we  are  sure  will  lead 
the  branches  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
to  the  Board  of  Missions  to  extend  a 
warmer  welcome  than  ever  to  these  as- 
sociates in  our  common  work. 

"When  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
body  I  found  things  just  going  on  in  a 
haphazard  way.  My  plan  is  to  work  first 
just  as  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  har- 
mony with  diocesan  branches,  wherever 
they  recognize  the  Colored  sisters,  and 
then  as  members  of  conferences  of 
Church  workers  among  Colored  people 
on  the  same  line,  trying  to  interest  them 
to  do  something  in  their  own  behalf. 

"In  many  parishes  they  desire  to 
work,  but  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  the  only  medium  of  education  and 
information  on  Auxiliary  work  must 
come  from  the  annual  conferences.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  can  understand  my 
position  and  help  me  to  elevate  my  peo- 
ple by  sending  me  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  your  mind  at  any  time. 
You  cannot  realize  how  far-reaching 
such  help  will  be,  but  the  Master  who 
knows  will  amply  reward  your  efforts." 
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HOW  CAN  THE  NEXT 
TRIENNIAL  BE  OUR 
BEST'? 

WOMEN  from  eleven  branches 
gathered  on  November  21st  to 
consider  how  the  Triennial  of  October, 
1913,  may  be  the  best  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  has  ever  held. 

From  Atlanta  came  one  ofRcer 
(Junior) ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  Los  Angeles, 
1;  Newark,  6;  New  York,  11;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6;  Shanghai,  1;  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, 1  (Junior),  while  Ohio  and  West 
Texas  each  sent  a  visitor. 

The  conference  was  preceded  by  the 
.Holy  Communion,  celebrated  by  Bishop 
Lloyd.  The  hour,  9:30,  may  be  earlier 
than  is  convenient  for  all,  but  we  hope 
that  as  the  months  pass  the  value  of  this 
Service  may  be  increasingly  felt  and 
more  and  more  of  the  officers  make  the 
effort  to  enjoy  its  blessings  and  obtain 
the  help  and  strength  it  offers  for  their 
task. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Wood  gave  a  rapid 
review  of  the  chief  missionary  happen- 
ings of  the  month: 

China — The  first  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  kept  in  Hankow,  with 
Bishop  Boots  as  chief  speaker;  Mr.  Gil- 
mian  released  from  other  duties  to  be- 
come editor  of  the  Church's  literary 
work  in  China;  the  George  C.  Thomas 
Memorial  Scientific  Hall  at  Boone  Uni- 
versity completed;  the  work  of  medical 
education  in  all  districts  combined  in 
one  medical  college  in  Shanghai. 

Japan — New  buildings  for  St.  Paul's 
College,  Tokyo,  soon  to  be  erected, 
with  $26,000  contributed  and  $50,000 
borrowed. 

Africa — A  young  woman  sent  to  Cape 
Mount  to  remain  with  Miss  Seaman  dur- 
ing Miss  Bidgely's  furlough. 

Mexico — Miss  McKnight  sent  to  be 
associated  as  Educational  Principal  with 
Miss  Driggs, 

South  i)a/.'0 /a— Bishop  Biller  con- 
stantly travelling  and  hoping  to  cover 
the  entire  field  by  June.  The  Indians 
have  given  him  a  name,  which  means 
"The  man  it  is  good  to  be  with!" 


Mr.  Wood  also  referred  to  the  war  in 
Turkey  and  1o  the  influence  for  good  in 
that  region  of  Robert  College. 

Miss  Lindley  reported  meetings  at- 
tended by  the  Secretary  or  herself,  and 
Miss  Benson,  president  of  the  Long  Isl- 
and branch,  told  of  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  that  branch  (the  first  diocesan 
branch  formed  for  all  departments  of 
the  work  in  the  Woman's  Auxiliary), 
and  the  two  Junior  officers  from  Atlanta 
and  Southern  Virginia  told  of  institute? 
and  educational  work  lately  conducted 
in  those  dioceses. 

The  conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
day  was  then  conducted  by  Mrs.  Biddle, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  presented  the  re- 
port from  that  branch. 

It  opened  with  an  earnest  plea  that 
in  these  months  of  preparation,  as  well 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Triennial  itself, 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  seek  diligently 
to  gain  the  spirit  of  Christ,  approach- 
ing the  season  of  the  Triennial  with 
prayer,  asking  for  patience  with  one  an- 
other and  entire  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Definite  Suggestions  were  made 
as  follows 

That  the  Triennial  be  used  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of  helping  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

That  the  business  meetings  be  few  as 
possible. 

Not  too  many  other  meetings. 

That  conferences  on  important  sub- 
jects be  held  after  the  discussion 
method;  one  or  two  of  Juniors  and  wom- 
en separately,  but  joint  conferences 
valuable. 

Good  noonday  meetings. 

Opportunity  to  hear  from  mission- 
aries, men  and  women  (especially  wom- 
en), at  work  under  our  bishops  in  the 
mission  field,  but  not  from  more  than 
three  at  a  time,  that  each  may  have  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes. 

That  we  read  the  latest  reports  from 
the  field  in  preparation  for  the  Trien- 
nial, in  order  to  be  more  intelligent  lis- 
teners there. 

That  there  should  not  be  too  many 
social  affairs;  the  afternoon  teas  helpful. 

The  study  classes  to  be  as  many  as  can 
be  arranged  for,  upon  the  text-books  of 
the  Educational  Department. 
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A  Quiet  Hour  of  preparation  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Triennial  and  two  hours  of 
Bible  instruction  in  its  course. 

Ten  days  for  the  Auxiliary  work,  clos- 
ing at  luncheon  time  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  General  Convention. 

The  United  Offering  Service:  Shall  it 
be  early  as  in  Cincinnati,  or  later  as  at 
other  Triennials? 

N.  B. — Within  the  week  after  reading 
these  minutes,  we  ask  all  interested  to 
write  the  Secretary,  giving  their  opin- 
ion about  the  hour  for  the  United  Of- 
fering Service  and  reasons  for  it, 
commenting  on  anything  suggested  in 
these  notes  of  the  conference  and  mak- 
ing other  suggestions  of  their  own. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  sug- 
gestions given  here  are  suggestions  only, 
commended  by  the  conference  to  the 
attention  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
generally. 

THE  METHOD  SUGGESTED 
BY  ONE  DIOCESAN 
OFFICER 

IF  we  can  preserve  the  calm,  peaceful 
dignity  which  belongs  to  our  work 
as  members  of  Christ's  Church,  the  Tri- 
ennial of  1913  will^  be  the  best.  This  we 
must  try  to  do  by 

Avoiding  too  many  meetings;  pre- 
venting over-crowding;  overcoming  the 
feverish  excitement  of  trying  to  do 
everything  on  the  programme;  enter- 
taining missionaries  and  visitors  in  Our 
own  homes  at  small  functions,  where  we 
can  have  the  personal  touch;  arranging 
for  daily  services  in  various  churches, 
for  spiritual  refreshment  and  medita- 
tion, when  no  advertising  of  a  special 
speaker  will  draw;  avoiding  hurrying 
through  discussions  at  committee  or 
other  meetings;  giving  plenty  of  time 
for  visitors  to  go  about  quietly  and  by 
themselves,  sight-seeing  and  for  recre- 
ation; and  in  numerous  other  ways 
keeping  our  quiet  and  dignity  by  perfec- 
tion of  arrangement. 

We  shall  then  appear  before  the 
Church  and  the  public  at  large  as  ear- 
nest women,  doing  our  work  for  Christ, 
while  looking  above  for  guidance  and 
listening  for  the  "still  small  Voice." 


A  DAY  OF  UNITED  PRAYER 

AEEQUEST  comes  to  us  from  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  va- 
rious Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  join  our  fellow-women  in  keep- 
ing a  day  of  united  prayer.  The  day 
selected  is  Thursday,  January  9th,  and 
the  plan  suggests  that  women  in  every 
village  and  town  throughout  the  coun- 
try meet  in  some  central  place  for  a 
united  service  of  prayer. 

We  bring  this  request  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Auxiliary,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  seek  their  Rectors'  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  and  their  advice  as 
to  how  best  they  may  take  part  in  it. 
The  introduction  of  the  Creed  and  of 
Collects  and  petitions  from  the  Litany 
and  missionary  litanies  and  prayers  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House  may  be  our  contribu- 
tions to  such  an  occasion.  Also, 
as  Thursday  is  a  day  when  the  Holy 
Communion  is  weekly  celebrated  in 
many  parish  churches,  will  not  the  wom- 
en in  such  parishes  attend  the  service 
on  that  day — so  early  in  the  Epiphany 
season — and  there  remember  before  God 
the  sorrows,  sins  and  suiferings  of  those 
who  do  not  know  Him,  and  our  own 
shortcomings,  and  plead  in  behalf  of  all 
the  Love  and  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  our 
Saviour? 

THE  DECEMBER 
CONFERENCE 

THE  December  Conference  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  the  19th — subject, 
"Meetings  of  Parish  Branches,  Large  and 
Small."  This  conference  will  be  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Michigan  branch. 

Branches  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented are  asked  to  send  in  questions  or 
comments  upon  the  subject,  in  advance 
of  the  meeting. 

Preceding  the  conference,  the  Holy 
Communion  will  be  celebrated  in  the 
Chapel,  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  at  10  o'clock 
will  be  the  talk  on  current  events,  after 
which,  and  a  brief  business  session,  the 
conference  will  follow,  until  noonday 
prayers. 
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FROM  MICHIGAN 

TWO  Junior  leaders,  who  are  at 
present  in  charge  of  no  par- 
ticular branch,  were  appointed 
by  the  Junior  diocesan  presi- 
dent to  take  active  steps  with  regard  to 
interesting  girls  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty  in  missionary  or  Auxil- 
iary work.  Several  Sunday-schools  were 
visited  during  the  session  and  girls  of 
that  age  personally  invited  to  a  fifteen- 
cent  supper  at  one  of  the  down-town 
churches.  As  a  result  of  that  effort  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  enthusiastic  young 
women  sat  down  to  a  simple  but  whole- 
some supper  (of  baked  beans,  salad, 
brown  bread,  pumpkin  pie  and  coffee), 
every  cent  of  expense  being  covered  by 
the  fifteen  cents  apiece. 

After  supper  the  leader  explained  .the 
purpose  of  the  gathering,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  call  the  new  association  the 
Young  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board 
of  Missions.  Then  was  introduced  a 
young  woman  not  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  who  told  about  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  which  is  very 
active  in  our  city.  She  also  spoke  freely 
and  impressively  about  what  a  conse- 
crated young  life  can  do  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

After  this  talk,  the  entire  number  was 
divided  into  three  groups,  each  girl  mak- 
ing her  choice  of  the  programme,  work 
or  educational  committee,  each  com- 
mittee being  under  the  direction  of  a 
qualified  leader.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
similar  meetings  about  four  times  a 
year,  to  conduct  mission  study  classes 
among  themselves,  to  edit  a  missionary 
magazine,  and  to  raise  money  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Lake  Geneva  missionary 
conference. 

After  the  group  meetings,  which  lasted 
fifteen  minutes,  simple  parlor  games 
were  played  by  all.  and  the  young  women 
were  ready  to  go  home  by  eight  o'clock. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  leaders  is  to 
train  the  members  for  active  and 
efficient  work  in  the  Woman's  Auxiliary, 


and  when  we  considered  that,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  time,  only  four  parishes  had 
been  invited,  we  felt  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  work  to  he  great. 

FROM  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK 

A  T  our  District  Officers'  Conference 
[\  we  are  following  the  suggestion, 
'How  to  Begin,'  by  preceding  our  con- 
ference with  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  wonder  why  we  never 
thought  of  beginning  the  year's  work 
in  this  way  before." 

FROM  KENTUCKY 

C(T  HAVE  taken  up  the  study  of  Par- 
liamentary  Law,  and  am  going  to 
offer  a  course  to  the  Junior  directors, 
having  the  meetings  open  to  any  of  our 
Churchwomen  who  care  to  attend.  I 
think  it  may  help  a  great  deal." 

FROM  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

THE  Juniors  of  Trinity  Parish, 
Watertown,  have  a  member- 
ship of  135  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  ninety.  Our  correspondent 
writes :  "This  is  particularly  encourag- 
ing when  we  are  without  a  parish  house 
and  are  meeting  in  an  unattractive 
room." 

FROM  EASTON 

'  '  T  AM  enclosing  one  dollar  from  one 
[  of  the  Little  Helpers.  He  makes 
it  from  one  of  his  watermelon  patches 
and  sends  it  over  and  above  what  is  in 
his  box,  to  use  for  something  I  care  for 
most.  So  please  give  it  to  the  New 
China  Belief  Fund,  and  I  will  write 
and  tell  him  about  it,  and  try  to  inter- 
est him  in  the  wonderful  things  that  are 
happening  in  that  great  country." 
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THE  WHITTAKER  SERIES  OF 

Graded  Sunday-school  Lessons 

(Joint  Diocesan  System) 
Subject :— Advent,  ]  9 1 2,  to  Trinity,  1913 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE. 

Some  Reasons  Why  They  Are  the  Best 
The  COST  per  annum  IS  much  LESS  than  any  other  system  that  gives  a  full  year's  course. 
They  give  a  UNIFORM  series  of  lessons  for  Sunday  study  throughout  the  Church. 
They  are  free  from  partisanship  and  can  be  used  in  any  parish. 

The  scheme  is  heaitily  endorsed  by  nearly  all  the  Bishops  and  Diocesan  Sunday-school  Committees. 
The  periodicals  published  in  connection  with  the  lessons  are  properly  graded  and  adapted  to  the 
various  ages  of  the  scholars. 

Picture  Lessons.    For  Junior  and  Primary  Grades.    Quarterly  Parts,  3  cents  each.  Yearly 
subscription,  1 2  cents. 

The  Lesson  Bool(.    For  Middle  and  Senior  Grades.    Quarterly  parts,  3  cents  each.  Yearly 
subscription.  12  cents. 

Tlie  Bible-Class  Manual.    Prepared  especially  for  Bible- Classes.    Quarterly  Parts,  5  cents 

each.    Yearly  subscription,  20  cents. 
The  Teacher's  Assistant.    For  Teachers  and  Bible-Class  members.    Quarterly,  7  cents. 

Yearly,  25  cents. 

FREE  Samples  have  been  sent  to  every  parish.     If  you  did  not  receive  a  set  let 
us  know  and  one  will  be  sent  promptly. 

Church  Literature  Press,  Publishers,  71  BiWe  House,  W.  Y. 

Combination  Offer  of  One  Year's  Subscription 

TO 

The  Spirit  of  Missions  and  Men  and  Missions 

The  Official  Magazine  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 


MEN 

AND 

MISSIONS 


OCTOBER  1912 


Are  You  a  Subscriber 
to 

Men  and  Missions 

THE  INDISPENSABLE 


M 


EN'S 

ISSIONARY 
AGAZINE 


Special  Departments  for 
The  Pastor  and 
The  Missionary  Committee 
A  Section  each  month  on 

Money  and  the  Kingdom 
Articles  by  Great  Missionary 
Leaders  on  Countries  and 
Problems 
News  from  the  Home  Campaign 
aod  the  Far-fluDg  Battle  Line 


MEN  AND  MISSIONS  is  a  necessity  to  men  who  desire  to  keep  informed  about  the  devel- 
opmant  ani  progress  of  the  missionary  awakening  among  men  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
eviry  pastor  and  layman  in  the  country.    Published  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  is  $1,00  and  of  Men  and 
Missions,  50  cents. 

To  New  Subscribers  Only  Both  Magazines  Will    be  Sent  for  $1.00,  the  Price  of  One. 
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UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 

Discriminating  People  buy  the  best  — 
the  UNDERWOOD. 

A  mechanical  masterpiece  and  univer- 
sal favorite. 

The  sales  of  UNDPRWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS  exceed  those 
of  any  other  make  of  machine. 

The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy  " 

UNDERWOOD 
Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

Underwood  Building,  New  York. 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


R      MISSIONARY  BOXES 
Special  Offers 

/If     fi^  SACK  SUITS  $20.00 
I  \    jm  $22.50 
/     ^4  ll    O'^^K^O^I'S  $25.00 

^-U      HI  P  ^^^^  Discount 

^HBm         sekyiceable  cloths. 

^^^^W^*    Cassocks,  Surplices,  Stoles. 

COX  SONS  ^  VINING 

7»  MADISON  AVE         -         NEW  YORK 


CHAS.  BESEIER  CO., 

no  East  23d  St. 

POSITIVEXT 

Reliable  Stereoptieons 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Detail 


Lantern  Slides  in  Sets  with  Manuscripts 
Schwan  Light  Automatic  Stereoptieons 

Send  for  latest  Catalogues 

FABRIS  &  CIOFALO 

Artistic  Venetian  Mosaic  Works 

Marble  and  Terrazzo  and  all  Kinds 
of  Tiles,  Art  Ceramics  and  Cement 
Works,   Brown  Stone  Repairing 

Representatives  of 
liORENZO  R\DI,  Venlce-Murano 

166  Sixth  Ave.       -         New  York 


Cards  and  Kalendars 

You  will  find  at  cur  shop  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  Christmas  Cards  (church  and  secular). 
All  prices.  If  you  order  by  mail,  state  if  you 
wish  them  distinctly  Christian  for  church  people, 
or  secular.  We  will  take  pains  to  fill  your  order 
exactly.  (We  do  not  send  Cards  on  approval  ) 
A  large  variety  of  Kalendars  for  the  year  191 3  in 
many  unique  styles. 

Church  Almanacs  and 
Kalendars 

We  are  taking  orders  at  this  time  for  the  Liv- 
ing Church  Annual  and  the  fa  nous  Church  Kal- 
endar. 

G.  F.  S.  Kalendars 

To  avoid  disappointment  you  had  better  send 
your  order  at  once  for  the  Girls'  Friendly  Kalen- 
dar.  Every  year  we  have  to  refuse  orders,  as 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  We 
have  ordered  2,500  copies  to  fill  early  orders. 

R.  W.  CROTHERS 

BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER 

Irving  Place  and  Nineteenth  St. 
New  York  City 
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The  Theological  Department  of  the  University 

of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

An  integral  portion  of  the  University,  where  the  student  of  Theology  meets 
in  the  frank  intercourse  of  a  common  life,  with  the  student  of  History  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  student  of  Science  on  the  other. 


Faculty 


The  Very  Rev.  CLEVELAND  K.  BENEDICT, 
B.D.  (Camb.),  D.D.  (Kenyon).  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Homiletics. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DU  HOSE,  M.A., 
S.T.D.  (Col.).  D.D.  (G.T.S.),  D.C.L.  (U.  of 
S.),  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Bzeg'esis  and  Moral  Science. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  S.  BISHOP,  M.A.  (Rutg.), 
D.D.  (G.T.S.),  iProfessor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  A.  TIDBALL,  D.D.  (W.  & 
M.),  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOSE,  M.A.  (TJ.  of 
S.).  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Interpretation. 

The  Rev.  STUART  L.  TYSON,  M.A.,  (Oxen.) 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  In- 
terpretation, and  of  Liturgies. 

WATSON  SELVAGE,  M.A.  (Penns.,  S.  S.  et 
Vind.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester  ) 
Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  W.  LLOYD  BEVAN,  M.A.  (Col.),  B.D., 
(G.  T.  S  ),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine. 


For  Catalogue,  address 


THE  DEAN,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


St.  Stephen's  College 

Annand^le,  N.  Y. 

A  Church  College  offering  B.A.  and 
Ph.B.  Degrees;  also  a  special  three  years'  course 
for  the  "Canonical"  Examinations.  Inclusive 
fees,  $300.   For  further  intormation  apply  to 

President  Rodgers, 

At  the  College, 


A  Leaflet  of  Prayers 

A  special  leaflet  for  free  distribution,  containing 
fourteen  prayers  for  the  various  missionary  objects,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Missions  and  may  be 
had  in  any  quantity,  free  of  charge,  upon  application. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  largely  distributed 
throughout  the  Church  as  a  means  of  stimulating  mis- 
sionary intercession. 

Address  the  Litkraturb  Department,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.   Ask  for  No  50. 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

MISSIONS  EVANGELISM  . 

The  Christian  Lanlorn  Slide  and.Lecluro 
.Bureau.  30  W.  LAKE  S  T  R  E  E  T,   C  hi  ca  9  o 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  selecting  committee.  Many  plain  in- 
teriors are  made  beautiful  by  good  windows. 
Hooker  Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiastical  art. 
Hooker  Windows  are  executed  by  workmen 
trained  to  the  most  careful  and  thorough  construc- 
tion. Hooker  Windows  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  church  in  which  ihey  are  placed  and  sat- 
isfy the  most  critical.  Hooker  Windows  arc 
sold  at  low  prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Write 
for  our  designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  L.  It's  good  reading. 
THE  HOOKER  STUDIOS  (Est.  1855) 
662  Washington  Bool..  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  LEAFLETS 


No.  1105.  How  Shall  I  Vote  ?  A  Little 
Argument  with  Myself.  One- 
page  leaflet. 


No.  1122.  System  in  Church  Extension. 

Eight-page  folder.  Useful  for 
parishes  who  want  to  increase 
their  offerings  for  self-support 
as  well  as  for  Church  Extension. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  addressing  the  Literature 
Department,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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